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INDEX   TO   VOL.   XXIV. 


Austrian  empirei  heterogeneous  elements  o^  149. 


B 


Baptists^  persecution  o{  in  German j,  219. 

Blackio,  Professor,  on  tlie  distinction  between  the 
school  and  onlYersitj,  196. 

Blair's  sermons,  reason  of  their  popularity,  255. 

Bonsen's  Signs  of  the  Times,  206 ;  just  notion  and 
estimate  of  the  Chevalier  Bunson,  207 ;  impres- 
sion mado  by  him  on  this  country,  208 ;  present 
influence  and  position  in  Germany,  209 ;  charac- 
ter of  his  "Signs  of  the  Times,"  209,  210;  the 
principle  of  free  association,  210;  political  cen- 
tralization, 211 ;  claims  by  the  clergy  to  a  divine 
right  to  rule  over  the  consciences  of  men,  ib; 
Puseyism,  212 ;  freedom  of  conscience  tlie  ante- 
cedent to  all  social  liberty  and  civil  rights,  213; 
rise  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  214;  cases  in  Baden, 
Italy,  and  Aastria,  210;  Stahl's  tlioory  of  intol- 
erance, 217;  his  doctrine  of  the  Churcli,  218; 
girsccution  of  the  Baptists  in  Germany,  219; 
unscn's  treatment  of  Stalil's  sopliistries,  220; 
intolerance  of  tho  Russian  Church,  221 ;  the 
future  of  Puseyism  and  Popery,  222. 

Butler,  Professor,  peculiar  excellences  of  his  pulpit 
discourses,  263. 

Butler,  Samuel,  27;  hislato  appearance  as  an  au- 
thor, ib. ;  early  Ufe  and  education,  28;  occupation 
in  middle  ago,  29 ;  first  hterary  attempts,  political 
ballads,  31 ;  his  antipathy  to  the  Puritans  inspired 
his  muse,  32 ;  gradual  practice  as  a  writer,  33 ; 
what  first  suggested  Hudibras,  34;  outline  of  tho 
first  part,  with  specimens,  35 ;  its  reception,  36 ; 
did  it  call  forth  a  golden  shower  ?  ib. ;  outline  of 
the  second  part,  37;  neglect  of  the  poet,  38; 
literature  of  the  Restoration,  ib. ;  Davenant,  Wal- 
ler, Cowley,  Dryden,  39 ;  characteristic  features  of 
this  literature,  40;  Butler's  social  relations,  41  ; 
third  part  of  Hudibras,  42 ;  satuizes  tlie  Hcen- 
tiousness  of  the  age  of  Charles  II.,  43 ;  his  list  of 
characters,  43,  44 ;  his  literary  forte  was  satire, 
44 ;  had  a  crabbed  and  ill-conditioned  element  in 
him,  45;  general  view  of  his  character  and 
genius,  46;  it  is  his  wit  that  has  made  him  im- 
mortal, 47 ;  makes  his  best  appearance  in  octosyl- 
labic doggrel,  ib. 


Gabinetfl  and  Statesman,  97 ;  anomalous  and  nnsat* 
laiactory  position  of  oar  internal  politics,  ib. ;  re- 
cent brealunga  up  and  reconstructions  of  Cabuieta 


have  astounded  the  national  conscience,  ib. ;  for- 
mer well-defined  lines  of  sepajration  between  par- 
ties now  removed,  98,  99 ;  embarrassment  of  pub- 
licity, 100;  consequence  of  tlie  present  theory  ot 
Cabinet  agreement,  102;  is  Cabinet  union  iiidia- 
ponsably  necessary?  Iu3;  real  use  of  cabinets, 
104. 

Centralization  (political)  contrasted  with  free  associa- 
tion, 211. 

Chalmers'  (Dr.)  "West  Port  scheme,  83;  character 
of  his  sermons,  255. 

Church  of  England,  its  defects  as  a  homo  mission 
association,  81 ;  wants  lay- workers,  84. 

City  missionaries,  their  training  and  discipline,  89. 

Colour-blindness,  174;  this  interesting  peculiarity 
finst  noticed  in  1684,  ib.;  the  subject  discussed  by- 
Sir  D.  Brewster  and  Professor  Wartmaun,  175 ; 
Dr.  George  Wilson's  Researches,  ib.;  bogniplii- 
cal  notice  of  Dr.  Wilson,  176;  nature  of  colour- 
blindness, 177;  cases  illustrative  of  its  degrees 
and  varieties,  177,  178 ;  colours  perceived  with 
most  difficulty  or  most  liable  to  bo  conlbunded, 
180;  total  inviftibility  of  red,  181;  extent  to 
which  colour-blindness  prevails  in  mak*s  and  fe- 
males, 183;  chroma^c  theory,  colours  in  the  choroid 
coat,  ib.;  the  retinal  thories,  183;  the  pruvcntiou 
and  cure,  and  the  professions  for  which  it  disquah- 
fies,  186,  187  ;  nature  and  danger  of  railway  sig- 
nals, 187;  danger  of  red  and  g^reen  signals  at 
sea,  189 ;  danger  of  colour-blindness  in  the  physi- 
cian, the  druggist  and  the  cook,  ib. ;  in  the  opera- 
tions of  war  and  in  cruninal  trials,  ib. 

Conscience,  fi-ecdom  o^  tiio  precursor  of  all  other 
social  blessings,  213. 

Copper,  peculiarities  in  the  temper  ot,  13. 

Crime,  comparative  state  of,  in  London  and 
coutmental  towns,  77;  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  78;  expense  of  punishing  compared 
with  expense  of  preventing,  230. 

Crimes,  disposal  o^  151. 

Cromwell,  specimen  of  political  squibs  written 
against,  30. 


"  Doctor  Antonio"  reviewed,  286 ;  its  general  char- 
acter, with  extracts,  286,  296 ;  tho  ethical  errors 
of  the  book,  290. 

Dromuiond  of  Hawthomden,  his  notes  of  conversa- 
tions with  Ben  Jonson,  249 ;  his  character  of 
Jonson,  254. 

E 

Education  for  the  Metropolis  of  Manufactures,  1; 
industrial  greatness  of  Britian,  ib. ;  the  ^jQ/c^\»\sik  <s9L 


Index, 


tho  manufacturing  districts,  2;  infant  serfs  of  a 
neglected  rural  district  compared  with  the  child- 
rt-n  of  the  manufacturing  population,  3 ;  the 
operative  mind  peculiarly  susceptible  of  culture, 
6 ;  feeling  of  tiie  accomplished  workman  towards 
the  sciences,  7;  exchange  of  experiences  between 
tho  professor  and  tho  operative,  ib. ;  bearing  of 
manufactures  upon  science,  7,  8 ;  means  of  ren- 
dering the  interchange  of  scientific  with  practical 
knowledge  advantageous,  10 ;  faulty  construction 
of  sulraidiary  machines,  11 ;  the  border  land  of 
science,  12 ;  things  familiar  to  mechanics  but 
ignored  by  philosophy,  13;  suitable  college  train- 
ing for  tho  higher  class  of  operatives,  13,  14; 
Owens  College,  14;  a  practical  or  manufacturing 
system  of  education  should  be  built  upon  this 
foundation,  14,  15 ;  how  the  scheme  may  be 
carried  out  in  Languages,  15,  16 ;  in  Mathematics, 
17;  Chemistry,  ib.;  History,  ib. ;  Political  Econo- 
my, 18 ;  Logic,  ib. ;  whence  the  necessary  funds 
are  to  be  derived,  20;  unity  of  industrial  art,  21 ; 
a  travelling  professor,  22 ;  College  Exhibitions,  23  ; 
Owens  College  s^  good  beginning,  ib. ;  improve- 
ment necessitates  improvement,  26;  illustration 
fh)m  Kasmyth's  iron-gun  experiment,  ib. 
Examination  for  East  India  Civil  Service,  192 ;  for 
Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers,  205. 


Farm-schools,  advantages  of;  see  Mottray  and  Red- 
hiU. 

Fielding,  Henry,  his  early  life  and  education,  108 ; 
his  plays,  the  irregularity  of  his  hfe,  lo9 ;  his 
marriage,  110;  his  satires  against  ministers,  ib.; 
Fielding  and  Richardson,  112;  "Tom  Jones," 
"Amelia,"  113;  anecdotes  of  Fielding,  ib. 

Firmas,  M.  D'Hombre,  notice  of  his  Memoir  on 
Colour-blindness,  192. 

France  and  Scotland,  intercourse  between,  155; 
origin  of  tho  alliance,  ib. ;  Scotland  before  the 
Conquest,  156;  Saxon  fugitives  into  Scotland 
after  tho  Norman  Conquest,  157:  projects  of 
the  Norman  Kings,  ib.;  William  Wallace,  159; 
Robert  tho  Bruce,  ib.;  escape  from  tho  Normans,  ib.; 
reasons  which  attached  Scotland  to  France,  16u; 
nature  of  the  connection,  ib.;  kindness  of  the  French, 
161 ;  Royal  Guard  of  Scottisli  Archers  in  Franco, 
162;  nature  of  their  duties,  103;  M.  Teixlet's 
Papers,  165;  competition  between  France  and 
England  for  the  annexation  of  Scotland,  166;  the 
matrimonial  alliances,  tho  Guises,  167 ;  effects  of 
the  Reformation,  169 ;  permanent  social  influence 
of  the  alliance,  170;  influence  on  laws  and  institu- 
tions, ib.;  on  habits  and  manners,  172;  on  archi- 
tecture, ib;  on  festive  occasions,  173. 

French  Politics,  anomalies  of)  59. 


G 


Gallongd's  History  of  Piedmont  noticed,  292. 
(iiffoni's  Memoir  of  Ben  Jonsou,  see  Jonson. 
Guthrie's  (Dr.)  Discourses,  notice  of;  256. 


H 

Hotels,  269 ;  the  "  lino"  has  supplanted  tho  road,  and 
tho  railway  hotel  the  roadside  hotel,  ib. ;  pleasure 
traffic,  not  business  traffic,  now  fills  our  hotels, 
271 ;  complaints  of  the  expense  of  pleasure  hotels, 
272;  importance  of  table  d'hote  system,  273; 
Englishmen  at  homo  and  abroad,  275;  meeting 
wUh  "oljectioDAble  people"  a  bugbear,  ib. ;  oom- 


parative  expense  at  large  and  small  hotels,  276 ; 
projected  monster  hotel  in  Trafalgar  Square,  ib. ; 
Clubs  and  Hotels,  279 ;  moral  aspects  of  the  hotel 
question,  280;  effects  on  our  domestic  morality, 
282;  evil  of  excluding  females  from  places  of 
resort,  283 ;  hotel  companies  on  the  Continent, 
284. 


Ireland,  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in, 
and  within  a  fuw  years,  62;  nature  of  these 
changes,  ib. ;  the  present  compared  with  the  past, 
63,  74 ;  Cloncurry  (Ix)rd)  Life  and  Times  of,  ib. ; 
Nicholas  Lawless  turns  l^testant,  and  buys  land, 
ib. ;  becomes  draj)er,  and  buys  a  baronetage,  04  ; 
buys  a  peerage  for  £3000,  64,  65 ;  education  ot 
the  second  Lord  Cloncmry,  65 ;  becomes  one  of 
the  "United  Irish,"  and  is  arrested  and  imprison- 
ed, 66 ;  repairs  to  the  Continent  for  some  years, 
67 ;  his  opinion  of  the  change  produced  by  the 
Union,  ib. ;  his  views  on  emancipation,  tlie  Church 
question,  and  education,  68. 

Italian  character  and  Italian  prospects,  286 ;  charac- 
ter of  the  lower  classes,  289 ;  influeuc'c  of  tho 
priests,  ib. ;  present  prospects,  292 ;  the  threo 
principal  parties  in  Italy,  and  how  far  they  aro 
willing  to  unite  for  independence  and  unity.  203 ; 
the  constitutional  party,  A^eglio,  ib. ;  the  Federal 
party,  Manin,  294;  "the  Republicans,  Mazzini, 
ib.;  extinction  of  the  divisions  of  Italy  not  desira- 
ble, 296;  difficulties  in  tlie  way,  Sicily,  ib.;  tho 
Pope,  how  to  be  disposed  of;  298;  how  the  Italian 
patriots  are  regarded  by  the  French,  299 ;  and 
Englisli,  300 ;  absurdities  of  the  Vienna  Congress 
arrangement,  300,  301 ;  union  of  moral  and  mate- 
rial force,  302. 


Jones,  Inipo,  associated  with  Ben  Jonson  in  the 
getting  up  of  court  maaques,  245;  quarrels  with 
him,  250. 

Jonson,  Ben,  238 ;  defects  of  Gifford's  Memoir,  ib. ; 
his  education,  239 ;  what  it  was  to  be  a  literary 
man  about  town,  ib. ;  view  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama  and  dramatists,  241 ;  very  nearly  cr»nie8 
mto  acquaintance  with  the  hangman,  242  ;  Ikn's 
first  dramas,  ib, ;  becomes  a  writer  of  masques, 
244 ;  his  social  habits  ond  liaunts,  245 ;  tho  Mer- 
maid Club,  246 ;  his  habit  of  indulging  in  "  silent 
contempt,"  247  ;  his  visits  to  Hawthornden,  2} 9; 
appointed  poet-laureate,  ib. ;  the  Apollo  Club,  250; 
Ben  compared  with  Shakespeare  in  their  corporeal 
dimensions  and  mental  qualities,  262;  Druiimiond'a 
portrait  of  him  too  unfavourable,  254 ;  his  pecuU- 
arities  as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  ib. 


Laurence,  Frederick,  notico  of  his  Life  of  Fieldmg, 

108,  114. 
Lutheran  churches,  persecuting  spirit  in,  211. 


Manufacturing  system  of  education,  6. 

Mettray  and  Red-llill  farm-schools,  222 ;  the  tram- 
ing-school  must  supersede  the  prison,  223 ;  has  the 
State  a  right  over  children  not  become  amenable 
to  law  ?  224 ;  the  two  principles  upon  which  Met- 
tray and  Red-Hill  are  founded,  225 ;  labour  tho 
antagonist  of  vice^  226;  oltfections  to  the  farm- 


Index. 


school  STStem,  ib. ;  description  of  Hettrajr  227  ; 
objections  of  false  economists,  230;  expense  of 
punislii  Jg  crime,  ib. ;  expense  of  preventing  crimc^T 
231 ;  choice  of  sites  and  general  plan,  234 ;  siioit 
holidays,  236 ;  necessity  of  religious  teaching,  231, 

Hilton  contrasted  with  Samuel  Butler,  46. 

Mozley  on  Augustinianism,  114;  liberation  of  revela- 
tion fh>m  the  trammels  of  polunical  theolopcs,  ib. ; 
limits  of  human  reason,  116;  religious  ]>tiiloeophy, 
117  ;  true  theory  of  our  neoeasary  ignomnoe,  ib. ; 
incomprehensible  knowledge,  ib.;  causality  and 
moral  agency,  119;  power  ultimately  incompre- 
hensible, 120;  generality  of  both  Uie  unlnitruetod 
and  the  learned  ignorant  of  their  ignorance,  120, 
121 ;  position  of  incomprehensible  truths  in  thco^ 
logy,  121,  122. 


N 

Napoleon,  Louis,  causes  of  the  weakness  or  strength 

of  his  government,  61. 
Kasmith,  David,  founder  of  city  missions,  93. 
N6ttement,  M.  Alfred,  review  of  his  History  of  French 

literature,  48. 


Open-air  jfteaching,  94. 

Orleans,  reign  of  the  house  ot,  in  France,  49 ;  Lmih 
Phihppo's  eighteen  years  of  power  produced  no 
great  intellectual  names,  49 ;  character  of  Dr.  Veron 
and  of  his  Memoires,  49,  60 ;  the  nation  did  not 
believe  in  Louis  Philippe  nor  Louis  Philippe  in  the 
nation,  60 ;  electoral  reform,  reform  batKiucta,  51 ; 
programme  of  the  banquet,  62  ;  dishonest  compro- 
mise, ib. ;  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  iho  in- 
surrection of  Strasbourg,  63 ;  discussion  ooncermljsg 
the  secret  service-money,  64 ;  comparative  view  dt 
its  amount  and  distribution  under  different  gov«?m- 
ments,  64,  66;  civil  list  of  Louis  PbQipjjei,  56; 

:  rapacity  of  the  actors  in  the  revolution  of  Febru- 
ary, 68 ;  pillage  of  royal  residences,  ib. ;  anomalies 
of  French  politics,  69;  hollowncss  of  LouLa 
Philippe's  regime,  60 ;  no  "  solid  edifice"  foil  in 
February,  ib. ;  the  two  species  of  right  to  rulp,  60^ 
61 ;  will  Louis  Napoleon's  authority  endure?  61. 

Owens  College,  14 ;  a  good  beginning  for  a  united, 
scientific,  and  manu&turing  college,  23. 


Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  122 ;  history  of  industml 
exhibitions,  123 ;  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, 
124;  description  of  the  buildings  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, 125 ;  comparative  industry  of  Franco  and 
England,  126,  127  ;  Mr.  Fairbaim's  accoTint  of  th© 
machmery,  127  ;  superiority  of  tlie  French  in  in- 
struments' of  precision,  129 ;  resolutions  paraed  by 
Britisli  jurors,  129,  130;  patent  law  of  Engknd, 
130;  character  of  the  old  patent  law,  131  ^  its 
justice,  132 ;  Lord  Brougham's  patent  bills  of  1835 
and  1852,  133 ;  injustice  of  the  new  patc^ut  law  of 
1852,  133,  134 ;  intolerable  expense,  appropmrion 
of  tlio  ftmds  levied  from  inventors,  135 ;  diacus^ou 
on  patents  in  the  British  Association,  135,  136  j 
patents  should  be  g^ven  gratis,  136;  and  abso- 
lutely secured,  137 ;  they  and  the  copyrights  should 
be  perpetual,  139 ;  parliamentazy  committee  of  the 
British  Association,  140. 

Presbyterianism  and  Independency  burlesqued  in 
Hudibras,  36. 

Puritans,  Samuel  Butler's  hatred  o^  made  him  an 
author,  32. 

Puaeyion,  the  Cheyalier  Bmiaen's  opinion  o^  212, 


B 


Reformation,  (Home,)  aad  Christian  UnioB,  74; 
Philanthropic  literature,  76 ;  state  of  crune  in  Eng- 
land, 77;  London  compared  with  continental 
towns,  ib. ;  how  far  the  clergy  have  lost  tlie  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  78 ;  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  compared,  ib, ;  the  English  Church,  its  de- 
fects, and  what  it  require^  81 ;  Dr.  Chalmers*  paro- 
chial system,  the  West  Port  scheme  a  model  for 
imitation,  83 ;  and  illustrates  the  defects  of  the 
English  Church,  84 ;  lay  agency  indispensable,  ib. ; 
is  the  Church  to  be  one  organization  ?  ib. ;  adapta- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Church  to  supplement  the 
defects  of  the  national  Church,  86,  86 ;  City  Mis- 
sions, David  Nasmyth,  88 ;  fundamental  idea  ot 
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Art.  1. — Owens  ColUge.  Annual  Report 
of  the  Principal,  read  in  the  Common 
Hall,  at  the  Meetitig  for  the  Distribution 
of  Prises,  29th  June  1855. 

Lay  before  you,  on  the  right  hand,  a  map  of 
the  Geology  of  the  British  Islands,  and  on 
the  left  hand  Bradshaw's  (much  needed)  il- 
lustration of  the  mysteries  of  his  "  Railway 
Guide."  Volumes  of  thought  are  sugi^ested 
by  a  comparison  of  the  two  sheets !  Tull  us, 
if  any  can  tell  us,  how  many  cycles  of  cen- 
turies, or  millions  of  Telluric  millenniums 
have  run  themselves  out  to  make  up  the  in- 
terval of  duration  which  separates  those 
physical  evolutions  that  are  set  forth  in  the 
one  sheet,  from  those  engineering  operations 
that  are  set  forth  in  the  other  !  Neverthe- 
less, the  causal  relationship  of  the  one  to  the 
other  is  obvious  and  unquestionable.  So  far 
as  the  ways  and  works  of  man  are  c<3ncern- 
ed,  it  is  a  thesis  not  needing  much  argument 
to  establish  it,  that  those  interlacings  and 
perplexed  crossings  which  belt  the  island 
from  Birkenhead  to  Grimsby — from  Ripon 
to  Stafford  or  Birmingham,  are  the  direct 
consequences  of  those  treasures  of  the  mate- 
rials of  industry  which  underlay  the  same 
areas,  and  which  our  recent  geology  has 
mapped  out. 

But,  looking  beyond  this  region,  there  is 
a  true  sense  in  which  these  wonders  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  of  mechanic  art,  which 
Bradshaw's  map  exhibits — ^netting  with  iron 
the  Island,  from  Falmouth  to  Aberdeen,  re- 
ceive their  explication  from  the  geological 
chart.  Grant  it  that  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  England  has  contributed  its  share  to  this 
network :  Grant  it  too,  that  the  colonial 
greatness  of  England,  and  that  its  vast  com- 
inerce   have  furnished  a  large  share ;   yet 
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even  this,  or,  say  both  in  different  senses, 
have  become  what  they  arc  as  they  st^uid 
related  to  that  Industrial  Greatness  of 
Britain,  which,  with  its  bone  and  sinew,  :uid 
with  its  Titan  forc^e,  rises  up  new  ovory 
morning  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If 
then  we  were  in  search  of  the  final  causes  of 
the  railway  system,  as  it  now  covers  the 
land,  or  of  its  efficient  causes,  or  of  its  his- 
toric origin — in  search  of  the  first,  and  of  the 
second,  and  of  the  third,  we  must  go  whither? 
we  must  do  what?  book  ourselves  atP^uston 
Square  for  Manchester. 

In  the  present  grave  aspect  of  European 
afEiirs,  who  shall  come  forward  and  assure 
us  that,  ere  long.  Her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty will  not  be  called  by  the  voice  of  the 
British  people  to  fight  the  world  almost  sin- 
gle-handed, in  defence  of  that  one  spot  on 
earth  where  liberty,  political,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious, is  truly  understood  and  is  fully  enjoy- 
ed? But  should  such  a  time  come — and 
may  God  avert  it ! — whence  will  l)e  drawn 
the  funds  and  material  of  so  mighty  a  on- 
flict  1  From  the  sources  whence  has  come 
the  iron  ribbing  which  Bra<lshaw's  map 
brings  under  the  eye.  Let  the  other  sources 
of  the  nation's  surplus  wealth  be  reckoned 
at  their  utmost,  it  might  easily  be  shewn 
that  the  share  contributed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  manufacturing  energies  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  is  large  almost  be- 
yond computation. 

We  need  not  therefore  stay  to  prove  that 
the  prosperity  of  these  districts  is  every 
Englishman's  concern.  Though  he  be  a 
grower  of  com  in  the  eastern  or  southern 
counties,  or  a  trader  in  a  dull  provincial 
town,  far  remote  from  the  din  of  machinery, 
he  may,  nevertheless,  from  time  to  time, 
make  the  anxious  inquiry,  "  How  are  things 
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going  on  at  Birmingham,  at  Sheffield,  at  j 
Leeds,  at  Preston,  at  Stockport,  at  Manehe.s- 
ter  ?"  The  artillery  of  England's  future  saft;- 
ty  is  at  this  moment  either  a-making,  or  it  is 
not  a-making  in  theso  towns,  and  in  the  hun- 
dred towns  around  thera  ;  and  it  is  so  what- 
ever their  lino  of  business  may  be,  whether 
in  iron  or  in  cotton,  or  in  silk,  or  in  wool,  or 
in  clay.  Jt  can  be  no  impertinence  then,  on 
the  part  of  any  one  who  seeks  to  inform  him- 
self concerning  these  vital  interests,  or  who 
even  ventures  to  suggest  what  he  thinks 
might  perhaps  promote  and  secure  them, 
and  which  at  present  may  be  wanting. 

But  it  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  man- 
ufactures, and  that  manufacturers  might 
safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Can  one  push  one's  way  through  the  sunless 
streets  of  these  great  towns,  or  mount  from 
story  to  story  in  the  mills,  and  shops,  and 
warehouses  to  the  right  and  left,  and  then 
entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  energy,  or  the 
dauntless,  nntirlng,  well-skilled  determina- 
tion of  the  Principals  and  the  subordinates 
which  have  been,  and  which  are,  the  soul  of 
these  mighty  movements  1  What  need  can 
there  be  either  to  stimulate  this  productive 
ardour,  or  to  inform  iti  Is  it  not  firmly  re- 
solved, and  does  it  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand i ts  days'  work  ?  Is  it  not  eager  enough, 
and  bold  t(K>,  in  pursuit  of  its  object  I  Is  it 
not  astute,  experienced,  and  endlessly  patient 
of  toil  ?  All  this  must  be  granted,  and  much 
more  to  tiie  same  purport  might  be  affirmed 
without  exaggeration.  Truly  it  is  admirable 
to  see  with  what  spirit  and  courage,  with 
what  hugeness  of  view,  with  what  perfection 
of  method,  with  what  address,  with  what 
foroe,  with  wliat  niceness,  with  what  power, 
with  what  massiveness  and  volume,  with 
what  inliniUisinial  parsimony  in  the  di^ails, 
with  what  freedom  and  nobleness,  with  what 
rigidneijs  and  care,  the  men  of  these  manu- 
facturing districts  are  now  working  up,  and 
are  turning  to  the  best  account,  those  trea- 
sures of  fuel  and  of  muicral  which  were  laid 
up  for  their  use,  and  hidden  deep  beni*ath 
tlie  soil,  at  thi^  morning  hour  of  tlie  planeta- 
ry system. 

Very  little  of  the  tendency  to  theorize, 
or  to  catch  at  imaginary  relittionships,  suf- 
fices fv»r  suggesting  the  belief  that  the 
aboriginal  population  which  occupies  the 
area  n<»w  in  view,  strongly  marked  as  it  is, 
in  its  piiysical  and  men  till  chiiracteristics, 
has  a  predestinated  a«Lii)tation  to  the  part  as- 
.siguod  to  it,  as  the  working  force  upon  this 
ground.  Let  those  who  proless  the  **  De- 
velopijient"  philosophy,  as  ajiplicable  to  all 
things,  affirm,  if  they  pli-a^c,  that  the  ]>(•<> 
pie  liave  becon»e  what  they  are  as  the  con-, 
sequence  of  their  occupations,  and  as  the  j 


physical  result  of  their  peculiar  modes  of 
life.  This  is  tnie  to  some  extent,  but  no 
more  than  superficially.  Tlie  races  indige- 
nous to  this  region  claim  a  high  antiquity, 
and  their  characteristics  are  manifestly  such 
as  must  be  of  a  permanent  kind.  At  this 
present  time,  and  if  we  arc  walking  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turing towns,  we  must  of  course  set  off  a 
large  j)ercentage  of  all  whom  we  meet  as 
an  alien  population,  attracted  from  distant 
districts  by  the  higher  rate  of  wages  which 
usually,  or  at  certain  times,  are  there  to  be 
obtained.  On  all  sides,  too,  we  enctmnter 
the  j)eople  of  Scotland,  and,  alas!  abundant 
overflowings  from  the  Sister  Isle,  as  well  as 
a  mixed  multitude  always  filter hig  in  from 
the  agricultural  counties,  proximate  and  re- 
mote. Yet  amidst  these  alloys  it  is  never 
dificult  to  attach  the  genuine  man  of  the 
region — the  Lancashire  man,  or  the  York- 
shire man.  His  osteology  alone  w(»uld 
mark  him;  then  the  set  of  his  muscular 
system — his  tendency  to  adipose  accumula- 
tions— the  peculiar  hinging  of  the  lower 
limbs  upon  the  pelvis — and,  not  least,  his 
speech  bewrays  him ;  his  twang,  and  the 
ample  justice  which  he  does  to  certain  fji- 
voured  vowels,  and  to  some  miu'h  loved 
diphthongs. 

Gentleiolk,  inhabitants  of  the  southem, 
eastern,  and  south-midland  counties,  who 
seldom  if  ever  visit  the  manufacturing 
region,  or  do  so  only  to  rush  thr<nigh  it  in 
the  "  Express,"  on  their  way  to  S<!Otland  or 
the  Lakes,  such  persons  amuse  thirmselves 
somi'times  by  talking  about  the  "  manuiiic- 
turing  poj>ulation"  in  tones  of  pity,  which 
show  strikingly  how  utterly  at  fault  even 
well-informed  }»eople  may  be  concerning 
broiul  and  obvious  facts,  a  true  knowlcMJge 
of  whieh  might  be  acquired  by  a  three 
days'  Sojourn  in  a  region  that  is  not  iin.»re 
than  seven  liours  distant  from  their  homes. 
There  are,  indc.'cd,  times  of  awful  stagna- 
tion, and  there  are  also  clusters  of  towns 
and  villages  devoted  to  peculiar  lines  of 
business,  when  and  where  a  manufacturing 
population  wears  the  aspect  of  sad  jiri- 
vat  ion,  of  squalor,  of  extreme  wretchedness ; 
but  such  times  and  such  spots  are  excep- 
tional. It  should  also  always  be  recollectf^l, 
that  a  dense  population  will  not  fail,  even  at 
the  best,  U)  shew  its  scum,  and  that  it  will 
conceal,  until  it  be  searched  for,  its  feculent 
sediment — the  intemj)erate,  the  dissolute, 
the  debauched,  the  blind  and  the  maimed 
also,  and,  alas  !  (it  is  a  grief  to  say  it  ever 
and  again)  the  Irii*h  ! 

But  now  let  us  hivite  the  reader  to  travel     • 
with  us  a  hundred  or  two  mile?«,  and,  within 
the  com2)a59  of  a  ten  hours'  journey,  to 
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visit  a  scone  most  picturesque,  and  thenee 
to  pass  to  a  scene  through  which  sensitive 
nerves  and  delicate  liistidiuusnoss  Mill 
hurry  at  double-ijuick  time.  Yet  n<»t  so 
fast;  let  us  look  about  us  as  we  ^o.  Our 
ramble  in  the  iirst  instance  is  tia'ough  a 
country  agreeably  divcrsilicd  iis  to  its  levels, 
and  which  has  its  picturesque  alternations 
of  arable  and  pasture,  bordered  by  copses, 
and  int(*rseeted  by  streams  and  rills,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  angler  delights  to  spend 
his  meditative  hours.  A  dcejv-ruttcd  and 
tortuous  lane,  which  just  now  as  we  write 
is  hanging  out  its  channing  wnaths  of  dog- 
rose  and  woodbine,  and  which  hides  from 
the  sun  its  ferns  and  foxglove,  opens  at 
length  upon  a  common  around  which  cot- 
tages peep  out  fr«>m  among  orchards  and 
a  tall  hedgegrowth.  Have  w(^  not  come 
upon  a  very  paradise  of  rural  seclusion  \  is 
it  not  a  spot  to  be  chosen  l)y  those  who  are 
intending  to  while  away  existence  among 
the  never-tiring  sweets  of  a  country  life  \ 
But  let  us  stop  on  a  little  way,  and  over- 
take the  group  of  children  that  is  just  now 
crossing  the  common.  Alas  ! — yet  should 
we  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  sad  feel- 
ings which  the  lirst  sight  of  these  infant 
shadows  has  awiiikened  \ — feelings  height- 
ened by  contrast ;  for  lately  we  were  mak- 
ing our  way  through  a  fourth-class  street, 
where  the  prime  ueeesbities  of  lite  are 
amply  provided  for.  Besides,  if  we  look  a 
second  time  at  these  shrunken  forms — such 
is  the  bencjiicenco  of  the  Creator — we  see 
that  childhood  will  have  its  smiles,  its 
laugh,  its  gambols,  under  conditions  even 
the  most  forlorn.  [Moreover,  th(?rc  is^  not- 
withstanding that  famished,  watery  look, 
there  is,  taking  the  grou]>  altogether,  there 
is  an  air  of  pure  rusticity,  there  in  an  imio- 
eence,  comparatively,  and  a  modest  proprie- 
ty— there  is  a  res])t;ctfuln(.'ss  in  their  style 
and  deportment,  which  is  greatly  in  their 
favour,  when  thought  of  in  comjuirison  with 
the  bold  unrevercntial  sauciness  of  the  in- 
fant llorcuh'ses  of  manufacturing  towns. 
But  look  at  these  unfortunates — the  infant 
serfs  of  the  neglected  rural  district !  look 
at  them  jdiysiologically — observe  their  lank 
colourless  hair,  screening  the  sunken  eye, 
and  trailing  upon  the  bony  neck  ;  look  at 
the  hollow  cheeks,  the  candle-like  arms,  and 
the  unmuscular  slianks  which  seVve  the  dear 
urchins  for  legs !  But  are  not  these  child- 
ren breathing  a  pure  atmosphere  ?  are  they 
not  nature's  own  ?  "^'es,  but  there  is  one 
thing  wanting  to  them : — One  omhious  word 
clears  up  the  mystery !  Starvation  !  not  in- 
dited such  starvation  as  brings  the  sorrows 
of  a  sad  lot  to  a  speedy  (?nd  ;  but  such  as 
drags    its    pining   suflerings   out,   tlu-ough 


the  overshadowed  years  of  childhood  and 
youth  —  through  those  spa>niotlic  years 
of  numhood  during  whii'h  the  strugl^e  to 
exist  wears  an  aspect  of  rugged  vigor  ; — 
and  then  through  that  residue  of  early  de- 
crepitude, haggard,  bent,  idiot-like,  which  is 
indeed  an  unblessed  end  of  an  unblessed 
existence.  This  rural  p<ipnlation  does 
pretty  well  if  the  falher  be  able-bodied  and 
sober,  and  the  mother  nuinaging,  through 
the  summer  season  of  wheat-liochig,  hay- 
making, and  wheat  harvest;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  labour  of  the  mother  and  her 
children  comes  in  to  swell  a  little  the  week- 
ly wage.  JJuriiig  th<'se  weeks  sniHdhiitU  of 
needed  clothing  is  obtained — rent  is  paid  up, 
and  a  pittance  of  animal  food,  weekly,  is 
added  to  the  bread,  and  the  tea,  and  the  po- 
tato of  the  seven  months'  diet.  It  would 
be  doing  a  wnuig  to  our  worthy  farmer 
friends,  and  to  the  rural,  sj>orting  gentry, 
1  to  allirm  that  these  miserables  are  actually 
dying  of  want:  No;  they  are  not  dying, 
so  as  that  inquest  must  be  held  betl>re  they 
limy  be  buried:  would  to  (iod  that  they 
were:  they  r/rr  the  livhig:  they  are  living 
to  show  what  extremities  men,  w<»men.  and 
children  may  endure,  and  yet  m»t  die  ; — or 
what  they  hold  to  be  worse — not  Intake 
tliemselves  to**  the  l'nii»n  !''  But.  how  do 
these  sajne  men,  wonu-n,  and  children,  j»ass 
live  months  of  the  year  ^  Gladly  would 
one  find  them  curled  round  like  herlgeliogs 
and  hybernatjng  in  hollow  trees,  or  in  rab- 
bit buiTt»ws — lost  to  consciouMicsN  !  We 
should,  imleed,  c(»unt  it  a  miracU?  if.  <»n  a 
May  morning,  we  were  to  see  a  groyp  of 
human  beings  start  up  alive  fn»iii  the  swad, 
along  with  the  paigles  and  the  cowslips. 
But,  is  it  much  less  than  a  mirach'  to  see 
the  j)eople  of  a  dej)ressed  rural  district 
stepping  alive  out  of  the  winter  months? 

Inlant  cheeks  are  the  true  indices  of  the 
well-doing  or  the  ill-dohig  of  a  pe<»j)le;  for 
these  cheeks  show,  not  only  how  the  urchin 
itself  is  faring,  but  how  liilher  and  mother 
are  faring  at  the  present  time;  and  more 
than  this — how  the  youth  and  the  maiden 
liired  in  their  several  homes,  l(»ng  belbrc 
they  met  at  church.  In  no  part  of  these 
islands,  or  in  none  which  it  has  been  our  lot 
to  visit,  is  there  to  be  seen  so  large  a  ^;<'r- 
centar/e  of  beautiful  children — well  clevelo]>ed 
— every  inch  of  them,  as  in  those  streets  of 
Atanchester  which  are  inhjibited  by  the 
operatives  of  that  city.  Grant  it  that  the 
faces  of  these  s[»rawling  dumplings  are  not 
always,  or  often,  in  a  kissable  condition: 
l)ut  they  are  not,  perhaps,  mueh  the  worse 
for  the  sooty  marbling  of  their  chubby 
visages,  and  none  the  worse  in  the  eye  of 
the  physiologist ;  —  nor  would  they  be  (so 
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we  arc  bold  to  think)  much  the  better,  as  to 
health,  for  a  thorough  clearing  off^  twice  in 
the  J:wenty-four  hours.  It  is  not  the  soap 
which  the  nursemaid  apj)Iics  to  the  outer 
man,  in  his  infancy,  that  does  him  good; 
but  it  is  the  fat  and  the  fibre  freely  adminis- 
tered, which  a  healthy  stomach  so  quickly- 
con  verts  into  soap  (or  something  like  it^) 
for  replenishing  the  forces  of  the  inner  man 
— it  is  these  which  indeed  work  his  wel- 
fare. 

Amid  the  annoyances  of  a  walk  through 
these  crowded  ways,  it  is  with  a  heartfelt 
pleasure  that  one  fixes  the  eye  so  often 
upon  infant  forms,  wanting  nothing  which 
the  i>aliiter  or  the  sculptor  could  desire. 
A  symmetrical  set  of  rotund  limbs,  neatly 
stitched  up  at  the  joints,  although  so  full 
between  joint  and  joint ;  heads  of  hair  rich 
in  colour,  and  spontaneously  curling ;  com- 
plexions (say,  if  washen)  warmly  blending 
the  genuine  hues  of  a  firm  arterial  circula- 
tion, with  a  not  sluggish  venous  return; 
an<l  both  well  scumbled  down,  as  painters 
say,  with  a  clear  semi-translucent  integu- 
ment. It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
speaking  of  more  than  a  percentage  of  the 
infiUit  population  which  is  now  in  our  view ; 
— but  the  proportion  is  strikingly  large ; 
and  especially  if  a  comparison  be  instituted 
with  almost  any  rural  population  which  we 
are  acquainted  with.  Nor  is  it  affirmed 
that  the  symmetry,  the  rotund  proportions, 
the  rich  colouring  of  infancy,  of  the  second, 
third,  mid  fourth  year,  hold  out  undamaged 
through  later  childhood,  and  youth,  pressed 
uponf  always  by  rude  influences,  and  by  a 
too  early  entrance  into  mills,  dye-works, 
and  the  like.  Nevcrtlieless,  this  manufjictur- 
ing  poj  Illation  reaches  niaturity  in  a  condi- 
tion of  robustness,  far  surpassing  that  ordin- 
arily foimd  among  agricultural  labourers. 

This  comparative  physical  superiority  of 
the  po]>ulationof  the  manufacturing  counties 
has  a  bearing  of  incalculable  importance 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  community  at 
largo,  and,  in  truth,  upon  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Hrili:?h  position  among  the  nations,  as 
furomost  in  animal  energy.  This  point  de- 
servos  a  moment's  attention,  especially  as 
it  has  a  near  connexion  with  our  immediate 
object  in  this  article. 

The  physical  subsidence  (or  call  it  tenden- 
cy t«»  dogonerate)  in  communities  that  are 
subject  id  to  highly  artificial  modes  of  life, 
is  a  fact  well  known;  —  it  is  a  tendency 
evolving  itself  rapidly  within  any  social 
system  which,  by  pnvjudicc  of  class,  hems 
in  each  class  within  its  conventional  limits ; 
and  where  institutions,  stilfened  by  inveter- 
ate usagtjs,  forbid  the  admixture  of  the  lower 
or  labouring  classes  with  Uiose  above  them,  j 


In  aristocratic  England,  the  nobly-born,  and 
the  wealthy,  noble  or  not — owing  to  the 
much  improved  domestic  habits  of  these 
times,  and  tf>  the  taste  for  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  and  to  the  usage  of  incessant 
travelling,  enjoy  advantages  so  highly  con- 
ducive to  animal  wellbeing  as  to  counter- 
balance the  downward  tendency  we  are 
speaking  of,  and  to  secure  for  the  upper 
ranks  a  bodily  development,  a  breadth,  and 
a  beauty  of  form,  wliich  has  become  the 
usual  characteristic  of  the  English  gentleman 
and  the  English  lady. 

It  is  chiefly  within  and  throughout  the 
middle  classes— or,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
geology — the  "  Miocene"  of  the  Social "  For- 
mations," tliat  this  physical  gravitation — 
this  animal  subsidence  displays  itself  the 
most  distinctly.  'ITiose  who  have  live^  long 
enough  to  have  watched  the  course  of  things 
in  industrial  families,  will  often  have  put  to 
thomselves  and  to  their  compeers,  the  ques- 
tion— "  How  is  it  that  the  young  people  of 
this  present  time — youths  and  maidens — are 
so  often  ailing,  and  are  so  little  able  to  do 
and  to  bear  wliat  their  parents  did  ; — ^and 
jiro  still  less  able  to  undergo  the  labours,  or 
to  encounter  the  hardships,  which  their 
gi-andsires  thought  little  of?" 

Yet  the  couree  of  things,  as  the  social 
system  is  constituted  in  this  country,  brings 
up  a  remedy,  and*it  is  a  remedy  which,  to 
a  great  extent,  balances  the  physical  tenden- 
cy toward  an  enfeebled  animal  condition  in 
the  middle  classes.  Our  free  institutions 
permit,  and  our  energies  as  a  race  give 
etfect  to,  a  process  which  is  perpetually 
renovating  the  middle  and  exhausted  stock 
by  intrusions  from  beneath.  Healthier  blood 
— more  of  bone — more  of  nmscle — better 
stomachs — better  livers — a  harder  cerebral 
mass; — these  things  are  continually  crop- 
ping up  from  under  the  spent  alluvium  of  the 
mercantile  and  the  shopkeeping  strata.  The 
rising  man  who  marries  "  above  him,"  or 
better  still,  who  has  married  early  in  his 
own  cliiss,  comes  forward  to  do  a  service  to 
society  which  was  not  in  his  view  when  he 
aspired  to  make  a  fortune,  and  to  give  his 
children  an  education. 

But  from  whence  are  drawn  those  much 
needed  importations  of  fresh  animal  vigour? 
Seldom  from  the  country.  The  instances 
are  extremely  rare  in  which  those  who  were 
born  to  the  soil,  and  destined  to  the  plough, 
rise  above  their  native  level.  Such  instan- 
ces— two,  three,  or  five — ^might  be  hunted 
up,  if  an  agricultural  county  were  ransack- 
ed ft)r  the  purpose;  but  the  agricultural 
labourer,  even  if  he  had  the  brain  and  the 
ambition  requisite,  and  if  otherwise  he  could 
eflect  it,  would  seldom  bring  with  him  that 
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which  the  social  mass  into  which  he  might 
rise  especially  needs,  namely  a  fully  devel- 
oped and  robust  body.  Meantime  what  is 
it  that  is  taking  place  in  hundreds  of  instan- 
ces, and  every  day  throughout  the  entire 
area  of  the  nianufacturing  region?  Men, 
well  put  together — and  with  plenty  of  bone, 
and  nerve,  and  brain,  using  with  an  intense 
ardour  those  opportunities  of  advancement 
which  abound  in  these  spheres  of  enterprise 
and  of  prosperous  achievement — such  men 
are  found  to  be  making  themselves  heard  of 
among  their  betters — are  seen  well  dressed 
before  they  reconcile  themselves  to  the  wear- 
ing of  gloves : — ^by  rapid  advances  they  are 
winning  for  themselves  a  place  in  society — 
a  place  which  indeed  they  well  deserve,  and 
there  they  are  doing  what  they  had  not 
thought  of — they  are  regenerating  the  mass 
within  which  they  have  been  received. 

But  a  comparison  between  the  masses  ot 
the  people  in  the  agricultural  counties,  and 
those  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  pre- 
sents another  point  of  contrast  which  is 
fraught  with  a  weighty  significance ;  and  it 
demands  attention  as  related  to  those  prac- 
tical inferences  which  we  have  now  in  view. 

The  adult  males  of  the  manufacturing 
counties  are,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  culture ;  and  so,  we  de- 
voutly believe  it,  are  they  in  a  higher  sense, 
if  we  did  but  know  how  to  set  about  the 
work.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  one 
may  come  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  fact 
— momentous  as  it  is — and  full  of  hope  as 
it  might  be — and  that  is,  by  mingling  and 
conversing  with  these  "  operatives,"  as  they 
are  called,  on  terms  of  manly  equality.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  perch  oneVself  upon  the  em- 
pyrean eminences  of  the  social  structure, 
and  thence  to  look  down  upon  the  working 
thousands  of  the  people,  as  if  through  a 
Lord  Rosse^s  telescope — by  aid  of  which  we 
may  discover  that  the  begrimmed  nebulse  ot 
the  "lower  orders"  are  indeed  resolvable 
into  individual  human  lustres.  It  will  not 
do  to  confer  with  these  "  operatives"  in  no 
other  way  than  as  from  the  antagonistic 
position  of  the  payer  of  wages  toward  the 
receiver  of  wages.  It  will  not  do^if  we 
wish,  as  philosophers,  or  as  philanthropists, 
to  look  into  the  minds  of  these  men,  and  into 
their  hearts  too — it  will  not  suffice  to  stand 
toward  them  in  the  clerical  position.  These 
men,  or  at  least  the  more  genuine  among 
them,  have  unhappily  come  under  an  influence 
which  alienates  them  from  the  ministers 
of  religion.  Between  these  strong-minded 
men  and  the  official  Christian  teacher  there 
has,  alas  1  come  to  form  itself— a  great  gulf, 
which  even  the  most  zealous  and  benevolent 
of  the  order  find  it  scarcely  possible  to  pass. 
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It  would  be  an  extreme  mistake  to  ima- 
gine that,  for  the  purpose  of  truly  and  au- 
thenli'jally  knowing  what  the  working  men 
arc,  and  what  they  think  and  feel,  one  must 
sit  with  them  in  the  public  houses  they  fre- 
quent, or  be  hail-fellow-well-met  with  them, 
or  joke  in  their  own  style,  and  speak  bad 
English.  Any  such  course  would  defeat  its 
intention.  What  is  needed  is,  that  we  be  in 
earnest — that  we  eschew  all  guile,  and  especi- 
ally all  class  affectation — that  we  put  far  away 
from  us  the  simpering  philanthropistic  amia- 
ble condescension,  the  "  wishing  to  promote 
your  highest  welfare" — that  we  be  reasonable, 
rational,  straightforward,  and  that  we  give 
the  men  we  talk  with  credit  for  right  inten- 
tions. Then  it  is  needful  to  know  some- 
thing of  human  nature,  and  to  possess  some 
tact,  and  a  perfect  command  of  temper ;  in  a 
word,  to  behave  one's-self  as  becomes  a 
gentleman,  and  to  treat  the  man  we  speak 
to  as  a  gentleman — and  such  we  shall  finrf 
him ;  or  if  not,  it  is  probably  as  mucjh  our 
own  fault  as  his.  This  operative  is  commune 
ionable  ;  and,  which  is  what  we  have  now  in 
view,  he  is,  to  a  great  extent,  culturablb. 
Un  reverential  in  his  deportment,  rough  in 
exterior,  and  in  some  of  his  personal  habits 
uncouth  and  annoying ;  yet  less  so  by  far 
than  the  lower  grade  of  the  middle  and  trad- 
ing class;  but  withal,  he  is  such  that,  if  one 
wished  to  fill  a  lecture-room  with  hearers 
who  will  listen  to,  and  comprehend  and  re- 
lish, what  is  solid  and  rational  on  any  sub- 
ject, one  would  choose  to  invite  him  and  his 
comrades,  much  rather  than  the  scented  au- 
diences who  come  into  such  places  to  be 
amused,  not  instructed. 

It  would  be  ungenerous,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary on  this  occasion,  to  return  to  our  com- 
parison between  the  manufacturing  and  the 
agricultural  masses,  on  the  ground  of  mind 
and  susceptibility  of  culture.  Vast  indeed 
is  the  disparity  !  but  then  it  arises  from 
causes  which  are  permanent  and  unalterable, 
and  the  difference  which  shows  itself  so  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  labourer  on  the 
land,  ought  not  to  be  made  a  matter  of  re- 
proach. We  should  be  glad  if  we  could 
think  (which  we  do  not  at  present  believe) 
that,  ascending  through  leagues  of  space  in 
the  social  system,  we  should  find  in  an  or- 
dinary dinner-party,  among  the  rural  gentry 
of  an  agricultural  county,  a  rate  of  intelli- 
gence nearly  approaching  that  communions- 
ble  mind-condition  which  may  be  found  in 
many  of  the  mills  and  shops*  of  the  great 


*  The  reader,  we  presume,  knows  that  this  word, 
as  used  Jlh  the  manuSicturiiig  districts)  does  aot 
mean  a  "  shop"  where  shopkeeepers  stand  behind 
counters  to  sell  good?* 
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manufacturing  towns.  But  this  we  leave 
and  pass  on. 

The  operative,  even  those  whose  position 
in  the  scale  of  wages  is  not  the  highest,  has 
often  acquired  more  than  a  smatteriug  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  as  well  as  sgme  mathemati- 
oal  initiation  ;  and  he  knows  how  to  use  with 
propriety  the  customary  terms  belonging  to 
the  physical  sciences.  This  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  beyond  this,  men  may  be  found, 
deep-stained  in  dress  and  person  with  the 
detritus  of  their  particular  line  of  labour, 
who  can  furnish  evidence  of  the  zest  and  in- 
telligence with  which  they  have  read,  and 
continue  to  read,  books  on  the  most  abstruse 
moral  subjects. 

Yet  the  fact  we  now  refer  to,  namely,  the 
active  intellectual  condition  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  operative  class,  and  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  these  men  of  further  culture, 
is  not  here  referred  to  as  if  it  were  our  in- 
tention, in  this  Article,  to  speak  of  "  Mechan- 
ics' Institutes,"  or  of  popular  courses  of  lec- 
tures, or  of  the  circulation  of  elementary 
books,  or  of  any,  the  like  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  scientific  proficiencv  of  those  whose 
lot  it  is,  and  must  be,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  labour  60  out  of  the  144  hours  of  every 
week.  We  have  no  proposal  to  plead  for 
which  would  send  the  youth  of  the  oper- 
ative class— ordinarily — to  Collkgb,  This 
will  never  be ;  or  never  while  the  social  sys- 
tem continues  to  be  what,  as  we  think,  it 
ever  must  be,  a  vast  machine,  highly  com- 
plicated as  well  in  its  parts  as  in  its  func- 
tions. 

But  this  same  fact,  or  these  facts,  stand  in 
a  very  important  position  as  related  to  the 
culture  of  the  classes  next  above  the  operative, 
and  until  this  relationship  is  clearly  appre- 
hended we  shall  fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  se- 
rious moment  and  the  gravity  of  the  ques- 
tions that  now  urgently  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered. 

That  sort  of  undefined  and  unauthentic  ac- 
quaintedncss  with  the  mathematical,  me- 
chanical, and  physical  sciences  which  prevails 
among  the  operative  class  throughout  the 
manufacturing  districts,  may,  with  a  view  to 
our  immediate  purpose,  bo  looked  at  from 
two  opposite  pomts,  as  thus  : — ^This  sort  of 
proficiency  is  an  element  in  the  great  manu- 
fiu^turing  machine,  claiming  to  be  calculated 
upon  as  PROMOTIVE  of  the  prosperous  action 
and  the  efHciency  of  the  universal  movement. 
But  it  must  also  be  taken  account  of  as  a 
force  OBSTRucTivK  of  that  movement,  and 
actually  operating  to  retard  or  divert  it. 
Under  the  first  named  aspect,  it  should 
be  freely  allowed  that  the  workman's  sci- 
ence, such  as  it  is,  renders  him  so  much  the 
more  an  instrument  individually  available 


in  his  particular  line  of  labour.  We  are 
allowing  a  great  deal  when,  in  any  practical 
sense,  we  allow  as  much  as  this ;  for  it  is 
an  allegation  which  not  merely  is  true  only 
in  a  limited  sense,  but  it  is  one  which  stands 
open  to  direct  contradiction ;  for  there  are 
those — practical  men — who  w'ould,  on  the  con- 
trary, say — "  Give  me  only  hands  and  arms, 
and  I  will  find  brains."  We  arc,  however, 
willing  to  abide  by  our  concession,  and  have 
only  this  reserved  meaning  wherewith  to 
qualify  it,  to  wit — ^The  intelligence  and  the 
scientific  proficiency  of  our  "working  hands," 
constitute  a  means  or  a  treasure  which  will  be 
available  to  a  far  greater  extent,  when  those 
measures  shall  have  been  taken,  and  those 
labours  persisted  in,  as  touching  an  upper 
class,  the  issue  of  which  would  be  to  authen- 
ticate this  intelligence,  and  to  bring  it  to 
bear  with  efl^ective  precision  upon  the  mat- 
ters to  which  it  is  applicable.  At  present, 
and  in  default  of  such  measures,  this  same 
popular  acquaintedness  with  physical  science 
is  a  treasure  neglected  or  squandered  ;  and 
worse  than  this,  it  comes  into  geering  in  a 
manner  which  leads  us  to  wish  it  were  fairly 
out  of  the  way :  it  is,  as  we  have  affirm- 
ed, a  Force  obstructive  of  the  movement 
of  the  great  manufacturing  machine.  A 
word  or  two  will  clear  up  our  meaning. 
The  workman's  philosophy,  in  wliatever 
manner  he  may  have  picked  it  up  (and  ofle^i 
it  has  been  by  an  industry  which  is  highly 
to  bo  commended),  and  which  we  are  willing 
to  grant  is  genuine,  so  far  as  it  goes,  never 
foils— or  seldom  fails,  to  concrete  itself  with 
two  resistant,  or  to  use  a  technical  phrase, 
infusible  masses;  it  is  a  half-ladle-full  of 
pure  metal  spilt  in  among  the  scoriaj.  The 
workman's  nugget  of  science  attaches  itself, 
frst,  to  the  traditional  axioms  of  the  shop, 
which  axioms  are  sometimes  utter  absurdi- 
ties ;  and  then  to  the  man's  own  crotchets, 
fancies,  or  preposterous  theories,  and  to 
which,  as  they  are  the  fruit  of  his  own  mus- 
ings, he  is  likely  to  be  warmly  attached. 
Both  of  these  obstructive  concretions  meet 
one  in  the  shop,  and  constitute  formidable, 
perhaps  unsurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce improved  methods. 

The  workman  of  the  present  time,  who  is 
distinguished  among  his  comrades  by  any 
intelligence,  has  indeed  learned  to  recognise 
science  as  a  something  real,  valid,  and  useful ; 
and  he  would  scout  the  imputation  of  har- 
bouring any  of  that  feeling  toward  it  wliich 
marks  vulgar  ignorance.  So  far  so  good. 
But  when  ho  is  challenged  to  give  admit- 
tance to  science  as  an  autuority,  claiming 
the  right  of  interference  in  his  department, 
in  the  shop  or  the  mill,  he  finds  it  easy  to 
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repel  the  intrusion  upon  grounds  which,  to 
him,  cannot  but  seem  good  and  approvable. 
In  any  personal  converse  which  he  may 
chance  to  have  had  with  the  professors  of  the 
physical  sciences — in  listening  to  their  sug- 
gestions, in  answering  their  questions,  con- 
cerning particular  processes  in  the  arts,  has 
discovered  that  these  gentlemen — clever  and 
accomplished  as  they  may  be,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  utterly  ignorant  of  those  special 
foctSj  upon  a  knowledge  of  which  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  the  process,  in  its  se- 
veral stages,  absolutely  depends.  High 
philosophy  does  not  condescend  to  teach  (for 
she  has  never  learned)  those  mysteries  in  ig- 
norance of  which  the  simplest  processes  will 
yield  no  valuable  result.  The  feeling  of  the 
accomplished  workman  towards  the  sciences 
is  akin  to  that  which  gives  courteousness  to 
his  behaviour  when,  as  oflen  happens,  fine 
ladies — ^nicely  gathering  their  skirts  about 
them,  make  their  way  adventurously 
through  factories,  and  so  in  and  out  among 
awful  wheelwork.  Ijine  folks — gentry — 
our  betters — who,  in  plain  truth,  understand 
nothing  of  the  things  they  are  looking  at 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  broad  border,  we  might 
call  it  a  wide  region — hitherto  unappropriat- 
ed by  philosophy  —  unmapped  by  science, 
unexplored  by  the  accomplished  occupants  of 
"  Chairs,"  which  is  the  workman's  own. 
Not  merely  is  this  region  not  invaded  by 
men  eminent  in  science — ^for  even  the  Princi- 
pals in  some  of  the  largest  and  best  ordered 
manufactories  are  not  privileged  to  keep  a 
key  of  this  preserve.  Ip,  many  cases  the 
very  fact  upon  a  knowledge  of  which  success 
wholly  depends,  is  known  to  nobody  "  on 
the  works,"  perhaps,  but  to  Sam  Jenkins  or 
Daniel  Mudge.  Yet  of  what  nature  is  this 
secret — this  [>otcnt  mystery,  if  it  were  strict- 
ly examined  ?  Wo  should,  in  almost  every 
instance,  find,  that  it  is  one  of  those  cases — 
fraught  with  extensive  consequences,  in  whicli 
an  infrequent,  because  a  highly  complex,  as- 
semblage of  properties  or  affinities — ^an  as- 
semblage (fortuitous  so  far  as  the  workman 
is  concerned)  produces  a  result  altogether 
unlooked  for,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  most  auspi- 
cious kind.  This  combination,  rare  as  it  will 
be,  because  it  is  inclusive  of  many  condi- 
tions, has  nevertheless  occurred  often  enough 
in  the  workman's  long  experience  to  attract 
his  notice,  to  wake  him  up,  and  to  stimulate 
his  curiosity,  so  as  that  he  narrowly  observes 
every  circumstance,  even  the  most  trivial, 
which  has  attended  the  occurrence  ;  and  if 
three  times  in  succession  it  should  have 
chanced  that  this  rare  colour  he  has  been  so 
long  in  quest  of,  this  fine  texture,  this  res- 
plendence, this  sparkle,  has  presented  itself 
to  his  delighted  eye— on  a  Thursday,  or 


when  the  moon  was  three  days  old,  or  the 
wind  north-west  by  north,  he  will  not  neg- 
lect  such  a  coincidence  when  he  is  noting 
the  probable  causes  of  so  lucky  a  result 
Meanwhile  the  cautious  churl  takes  good 
care  "  not  to  say  nothing  to  nobody"  aboul 
what  he  has  been  privileged  to  see  and  to 
do. 

In  those  dull  hours  of  those  dull  weeks, 
months,  years,  which  the  workman  spends 
at  his  bench,  or  stooping  over  the  steaming 
caldron,  or  sweating  in  the  fierce  front  of  the 
raging  furnace,  or  stirring  the  crusted  ma- 
ture of  a  vat — in  those  monotonous  hours, 
at  moments  few  and  far  between,  awful  na- 
ture, who,  through  thousands  of  years  has 
veiled  herself  prudishly  from  the  eyes  of 
sages,  stands  revealed  before  the  astounded 
workman,  and  sheds  a  momentary  splendour 
through  the  dungeon-like  vault  in  which  he 
labours.  It  is  not  oflen  that  the  workman 
himself  comprehends  the  revelation  of  which 
he  has  been  the  witness ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  notes  the  result,  and  he  finds  opportunity 
to  turn  it  to  excellent  account ;  and  so,  in- 
wardly exulting  in  the  thought  of  his  trea- 
sure, he  is  led  to  hold  cheap,  though  he  does 
not  quite  contemn,  what  the  professor  of  soi- 
ence  may  know  of  things  beyond  his  sphere. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  there  is  room,  on  this 
ground,  for  more  of  communionship  than  ac- 
tually exists  between  the  professor  of  sci- 
ence and  the  operative.  Undoubtedly  an 
exchange  of  experiences  between  the  two 
labourers  in  the  same  region  would  be  mu- 
tually advantageous. 

To  become  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  matter  now  before  us,  and  to  be 
aware  of  the  great  extent  of  meaning  whidi 
belongs  to  it,  we  must  give  a  few  minutes' 
attention  to  a  subject,  less  often  considered 
than  it  might  be.  We  mean,  the  relation  of 
manufacturing  operations,  taken  in  their  uni- 
versality, to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences. 
We  hear  much  of  the  correlative  relationship, 
or  the  deductive  bearing  of  the  sciences,  and 
especially  of  the  applicate  sciences,  upon 
manufacturing  art ;  and  of  this  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  presently ;  but  the  first- 
named  species  of  influence  is  entitled  to 
come  first  under  notice.  Of  what  sort  then 
is  it? 

Those  many  thousands  of  the  population 
of  these  islands  (the  same  thing,  of  course, 
is  true  in  every  manufacturing  country),  how 
many  soever  they  may  be,  and  whether  they 
be  principals  or  subordinates,  whose  days 
are  spent  in  carrying  forward  those  arts  of 
life  to  which  the  term  manufactures  most 
properly  applies,  and  of  whose  labours  na- 
tional wealth  is  the  result,  may  be  regarded 
as  occupied  daily  in  breaking  ground  for  the 
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advances  of  physical  philosophy  in  its  several 
branches.  They  are  doing  this  whether  they 
know  it  or  not;  and  they  are  doing  it  in 
various  ways;  and  if  this  fact  were  not 
merely  knoum  as  it  is,  but  practically  con- 
sidered as  it  ought,  it  might  be  turned  to 
great  account. 

Those  arts  and  processes  (demanding  di- 
vision of  labour  and  capital)  by  means  of 
which  the  materials  put  before  us  in  the 
Btore-housc  of  Nature,  are  wrought  upon, 
to  as  to  render  them  available  for  the  use 
and  pleasure  of  civilized  communities,  ought, 
in  the  Jirst  place^  to  be  regarded  as  constitu- 
ting a  system  of  operations  which  bring  men 
into  intimate  and  familiar  oorrespondence 
with  ALL,  or  nearly  all,  the  known  proper- 
ties OF  THE  MATBRTAL  WORLD.      The  SavagC 

man  has  an  instinctive  consciousness  of  some 
few  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  the  world 
through  which  he  roams ;  but  the  manufac- 
turing man,  if  we  think  of  him  in  the  ab- 
stract, has  schooled  himself  laboriously  in  a 
perceptive  and  an  apprehensive  acquaintance 
with  properties  and  laws,  with  functions  and 
affinities,  with  things  statical,  with  things 
dynamical,  which  only  to  catalogue  them 
with  the  needful  precision,  would  fill  vol- 
umes. Whether  there  be  physical  philoso- 
phy in  a  country  or  not,  if  there  be  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  if  a  vast  manufacturing  system 
be  carried  on  there,  then  it  is  certain  that 
the  human  mind  has  already  brought  itself 
into  a  position  of  the  closest  familiarity,  as 
well  with  the  primary  properties  of  matter 
as  with  the  secondary ;  and  that  it  is  ac- 
quainted with  those  conditions  of  the  ma- 
terial world  which  arc  universal,  and  with 
those  also  that  are  special  and  contingent : 
it  is  conversant  with  qualities  obvious,  and 
with  ([unlities  recondite,  with  results  which 
no  sagacity  could  have  foreseen,  and  which 
seem  incTcdible  when  they  occur. 

If  that  knowledge  of  the  properties  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  material  world  which  the 
physical  sciences  make  profession  of,  be, 
as  undoubtedly  it  is,  more  comprehensive, 
more  systematic,  and  more  logically  cohe- 
rent th.'in  that  which  the  operative  common- 
w^calth  has  empirically  acquired,  this  latter 
is,  in  very  many  instances,  if  not  universally 
BO,  more  intimate  and,  in  a  sense,  it  is  more 
authentic  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
accruinl  in  a  spontaneous  manner  from  a 
broad  surface  of  actual  experience.  The 
"  Transactions"  of  scientific  corporations  con- 
tain the  record  of  facts  which  have  been  the 
result  of,  perhaps,  a  score  or  a  hundred  va- 
ried experiments.  But  go  the  round  of  the 
shops  iuid  laboratories  in  certain  lines  of 
business,  and  you  will  find  that  these  same 
fiicts — which  constitute  the  rarities  of  sci- 


ence— are  the  vulgarities  of  manufacturing 
art,  or,  at  least,  they  are  things  long  and 
well  known  among  the  skilled  workmen  in 
that  line.  The  fact,  the  law,  in  the  one  Ciisc,  is 
carried  with  solemn  ceremony  to  its  place  to 
sustain  an  existing  theory  ;  in  the  other  case, 
it  is  rudely  and,  perhaps,  w^ith  an  absurdity 
appended — colloquially  embodied  in  some 
worn  apophthegm  of  the  "  trade." 

But  secondly^  it  is  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem in  all  its  branches,  taken  as  a  whole, 
which  gives  us  the  most  intimate  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  that  vast  assemblage  of 
SUBSTANCES  which  are  catalogued  as  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature 
(once  more  to  use  an  old-fashioned  expres- 
sion.) The  reader,  however  little  initiated 
he  maybe  in  the  mysteries  of  manufacturing 
art,  would  think  we  were  treating  him  as  a 
child,  if  we  gravely  informed  him  that  these 
arts,  which  contribute  so  much  to  his  com- 
fort, safety,  health,  and  pleasures,  t^nvcrt  to 
various  uses  very  many  substances ;  for  in- 
stance— all  the  perfect  metals — many  of 
the  imperfect  metals— clays,  slates,  marbles, 
precious  stones,  flint ; — the  bones,  the  skins, 
the  tendons,  the  horns,  the  hoofs,  the  intes- 
tines, the  secretions  of  animals ; — and  then 
the  countless  substances  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  —  woods,  barks,  roots,  foliages, 
fruits,  gums,  resins,  spirits,  aromas,  juices, 
more  than  could  soon  be  recol looted.  As 
much  learning  as  this  may  be  found  in 
any  educational  book.  But  now,  if  we 
take  in  hand  any  one  of  the  principal  man- 
uflictures,  whatever  may  be  the  material 
upon  which  labour  has  been  expended,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  a  dozen,  or  twenty 
other  substances — minerals,  or  lnctal^^,  or 
organic  products,  animal  or  vegetable — have 
been  made  use  of  in  the  course  of  that  pro- 
cess which  has  at  length  brought  the  article 
in  question  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 
And  how  curiously  recondite  are  some  of 
those  substances  or  products  which  have  lent 
their  aid  in  some  stage  of  those  elaborate 
processes !  The  uninitiated  would  not  easily 
imagine  what  a  ransacking  of  earth's  surface 
there  has  been — its  surface  and  its  bowels — 
the  depths  of  the  ocean— nlesorts,  wilder- 
nesses, rivers,  lakes,  mountain  tops!  ^vhat 
an  eager  quest  there  has  been  in  search  of 
substances,  mineral,  animal,  or  vegetable, 
which,  when  nothing  else  in  nature  would  do 
it,  would  help  the  perplexed  workman  to 
surmount  some  special  diflliculty  in  his  art. 
Very  many  instances  might  be  brought  for- 
ward from  the  history  of  manufacturing  art, 
in  which  a  certain  process,  highly  important 
in  its  commercial  bearing,  has  been  foreseen 
to  be  practicable  by  introducing  a  genua  of 
substances — say,  a  metal,  an  earth,  a  salt,  an 
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acid.  A  lucky  initial  experiment,  which, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  could  not  be 
repeated,  has  fanned  the  hopes  of  the  san- 
guine inventor.  At  length  his  patient  en- 
deavours are  rewarded  by  finding  out  what 
species  of  that  same  genus  it  is  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  work ;  and  yet  even 
now  his  success  is  only  partial— or  the  result 
is  precarious — ^tlie  failures  are  frequent,  and 
those  about  him  (those  whose  most  natural 
muscular  action  is  the  shru^ing  the  shoul- 
ders) tell  him  plainly,  "  It  tvonU  do — from 
the  first  I  know  it  never  would  do."  Stung 
by  those  jeers,  the  workman,  or  inventor,  if 
he  does  not  resort  to  magical  arts — literally 
fingers  and  turns  over  fdl  possibilities  that 
are  embraced  within  the  arms  of  the  species 
which  he  has  in  view : — ^yea !  and  at  length, 
upon  the  top  shelf  of  Dame  Nature's  lum- 
ber room,  he  finds  the  very  stuff  that  ^^  will 
do.^'*  All  now  confess  the  advent  of  an  im- 
portant discovery  !  —  shoulders  fall,  and 
means  are  forthwith  resorted  to  fi>r  giving 
effect  to  this  ^'  new  process." 

In  the  use  of  metals  for  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  frequent  instances 
occur  in  which  the  only  metallic  product 
which  will  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  difficult 
operation,  or  a  peculiar  structure  or  move- 
ment, is  an  alloy  of  definite  proportions ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  the  mixture  must  have 
been  effected  with  the  most  exact  regard  to 
the  point  of  fusion,  and  even  to  the  state  of 
the  weather.  Look,  for  instance,  to  some 
processes  in  the  art  of  gilding,  or  look  at  the 
endless  intricacies  that  are  involved  in  those 
arts,  the  object  of  which  is  to  produce  bril- 
liant, permanent,  and  peculiar  tints.  The 
craft  of  the  potter  embraces  many  such  nice- 
ties ;  and  so  does  that  of  the  worker  in  ena- 
mel ;  and  so,  especially,  does  that  of  the 
calico-printer. 

Thus  it  is,  then,  fihat  the  wide  range  of  the 
manufacturing  system  involves  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  ^r«/,  with  those  laws  of  nature 
and  those  properties  of  bodies  which  are  the 
subject  of  scientific  oenxealization  ;  and 
secondly^  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Na- 
ture, regarded  as  the  field  of  scientific  clas- 
sification. 

Yet,  when  thought  of  as  now,  in  relation 
to  the  physical  sciences,  the  manufacturing 
system  commands — we  ought  to  say,  it  might 
veil  command — ^tho  respectful  regard  of  all 
men  devote-d  to  the  prosecution  of  them,  on 
these  two  other  grounds,  each  of  which  is 
singly  of  high  significance.  For  a  moment 
then,  imagine  that,  when  we  are  looking 
down  from  some  neighbouring  height  upon 
a  smoke-euvel«)pcd  town,  with  its  hundreds 
of  tall  engine  chimneys — ^its  hundreds  of 


&ctory  roofs — its  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, intent  from  early  till  late  upon  their 
several  tasks ;  imagine  that  what  we  behold 
is,  and  so,  in  fict,  it  is,  a  vast  laboratory, 
wherein  scientific  manipulations,  on  the  lar- 
gest scale,  are  incessantly  in  progress.  If 
we  are  to  count  philosophers  by  tens,  we 
must  count  these  practical  philosophers  by 
tens  of  thousands.  Or  look  at  them  under 
the  same  aspect  as  labourers  on  the  same 
field,  and  as  busied  with  the  very  same  laws^ 
and  as  experimenthig  upon  the  very  same 
classes  of  bodies,  and  then  we  shall  incline 
to  think  that  the  fkw  quite  misunderstand 
their  own  position,  and  quite  overlook  their 
own  interests,  if  they  fail  to  institute,  and  to 
keep  alive,  an  interchange  of  experiences 
with  the  MAHT. 

But  again,  we  hear  now  and  then,  with 
amazement,  of  some  munificent  dye  hundred 
pounds  that  has  been  conceded  by  a  scien* 
tific  corporation  to  Professor  Somebody,  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  a  particular  inquiry. 
Surely,  one  says  to  one  s-self^  surely  this 
land  of  ours  must  be  at  once  enormously 
wealthy,  and  nobly-minded  too,  seeing  that 
it  hands  over  two,  three,  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  once  in  t^^-elve  months,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science !  Meantime,  what  mil- 
lions sterling  is  it,  in  fixed  capital,  and  in 
floating,  that  in  these  monufiicturing  coun- 
tries, are  employed  in  practically  workingr 
out  the  problems  of  mechanical  and  physiciu 
science !  On  this  field,  assuredly,  money  is 
not  grudged ;  processes  that  are  seen  to  be 
valid  and  good,  do  not  fail  of  their  results, 
or  flag,  or  want  for  cash.  Would  it  not  be 
well,  therefore,  that  the  small  and  poverty- 
stricken  company  of  the  professors  of  sd- 
ences  should  keep  themselves  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  lordly  guild  of  manufacturers, 
some  of  whom  pay  weekly  wages  exceeding 
in  amount  the  annual  revenues  of  all  the  sci- 
entific corporations  of  Europe  put  together  1 

To  some  small  extent,  we  grant  it,  there 
does  exist  a  mutuality ;  to  some  limited  ex- 
tent there  is  an  interchange  of  mind — a  cor- 
respondence, a  recognised  reciprocity,  con- 
necting, remotely  and  casually,  the  sciexip 
tific  with  the  manu&cturing  communities. 
But  this  relationship  is  not  at  present  well 
understood  as  to  its  grounds ;  nor  are  effec- 
tive means  employed  for  rendering  the  in- 
terchange of  scientific  with  practical  know- 
ledge nearly  so  advantageous  as  it  might 
become  to  both  parties,  and  in  different 
ways.  Is  it  so,  indeed,  that  the  professors 
of  science  occupy  a  lofly  position,  as  at  the 
radiating  centre  of  an  effulgence  which  the 
manufacturing  world  beneath  may  be  al- 
lowed to  gaze  at  with  awe  ]    We  do  not 
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think  this  is  quite  the  true  statement  of 
the  relative  place  or  function  of  the  two 
bodies. 

Let  an  answer,  in  detail,  be  given  to  this 
inquiry.  At  this  present  time  what  are 
those  actual  acquirements  or  accomplish- 
ments which  qualify  the  philosophical  and 
sdentific  Faculty  to  teach  and  to  ^uide  the 
manufacturing  commonwealth?  An  answer 
to  this  question,  to  be  useful  and  complete, 
would  fill  a  volume.  Nevertheless  wo  beg 
leave  to  suggest  something,  very  briefly, 
which  may  tend  to  bring  out  an  answer. 

Mathematical     science,    in     its    several 
branches,  and  those  derived  sciences  also 
which  have  their  sphere  within  range  of  the 
methods  of  mathematical    demonstration, 
stand  in  relationship  toward  the  manu&c- 
turing  system  at  large,  which  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  less  absolute  physi- 
cal sciences.     For  instance,  Mechanics,  in 
its  several  departments,  coming  wholly  or 
partially  under  the  control  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  deductive    and    analytical — and 
this  includes  hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  pneu- 
matics, and  whatever  deals  with  matter  in 
the  mass,  and  as  subject  to  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  vis  inertice,  momentum — these 
sciences,  which  find  their  immediate  appli- 
cation  in  the  construction  and  working  of 
mechanical  structures,  have  at  this  time,  or 
we  might  say  in  the  course  of  the  last 
seventy  years,  been  brought  to  take  their 
bearing,  with  incalculable  advantage,  upon 
the  great  manufacturing  movements  of  this 
and  other  countries.     The  last  twenty-five 
years,  to  look  no  fiirther  back,  have  wit- 
nessed many  of  these  felicitous  applications, 
which  may  well  amaze  and  astound  those 
who  look  at  them  only  in  their  present 
results,  and  who  know  little  of  the  anteced- 
ents out  of  which  they  have  come.     It 
might  seem  as  if  within  Ais  region,  at  least, 
there  was  little  room,  either  to  look  for,  or 
even  to  desire,  any  material  improvements. 
Nevertheless  that  sort  of  systematic  inter- 
change  or  communionship,  which  we  shall 
presently  venture  to  recommend,  would  as 
wo  think,  bring  about  a  conviction  on  both 
sides — the  scientific  side  and  the  operative 
—that  there  is  still  work  to  be  done ;  and 
that  there  are  many  desiderata  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  that  therefore  a  better  under- 
standing, on  both  sides,  as  to  what  is  possi- 
ble, and  as  to  what  is  the  most  urgently 
needed,  is  not  likely  to  come  about  so  long 
as  two  classes,  whoso  labours  tend  toward 
the  same  results,  stand  apart,  or  are  held 
asunder  by,  perhaps,  some  superciliousness 
on  the  onu  side,  and  by  a  consciousness  on  the 
other,  of  being  already   in  possession   of 
knowledge  which  is  of  great  value,  which 


accordingly  is  made  a  mystery,  and  is  se- 
creted as  a  treasure. 

But  when  we  grant  that  the  principles  of 
mechanics  have  been  applied,  of  late,  in  an 
admirable  mannef,  to  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, a  distinction  must  be  kept  iu  view. 
Manufacturing  machinery  is  of  two  kinds  : 
it  is  either  a  complicated  appliance,  concen- 
tred upon,  or  coming  to  its  issue  in,  one  sort 
of  result;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  production 
of  one  article,  or  species  of  article  ;^-or 
else  it  is  merely  subsidiary,  promoting  and 
facilitating,  in  various  ways,  the  course  of 
an  elaborate  process,  which  results  in  the 
production  of  goods  of  various  kinds.  In 
the  spinning  machinery,  in  power-loom 
weaving,  in  card-making,  in  lace-making,  one 
result — ^yam,  cloth,  cards,  lace,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  one  order  of  mechanism,  (however 
many  may  be  the  individual  machines,  or 
their  diversities;)  but  iu  the  several  branches 
of  the  pottery  business — in  calico-printing, 
in  tool-making,  in  iron  foundries — various 
machines,  accomplishing  different  and  inde- 
pendent purposes,  are  set  agoing  to  take 
their  separate  part  in  carrying  forward  the 
different  stages  of  a  complicated  and  much 
diversified  process. 

In  relation  to  machines  of  the  first-named 
class,  and  upon  the  productive  powers  of 
which  vast  interests  depend,  mechanical 
skill  of  the  highest  order — inventive  genius, 
stimulated  by  inducements  the  most  potent 
— ^have  long  been  concentrated ;  and  as  to 
most  of  these  instances,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  ingenuity,  science,  and  capital  together, 
have  reached  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  mechani- 
cal perfection. 

But  it  is  fiir  otherwise  as  to  that  miscella- 
neous mass  of  machinery  which,  as  wc  have 
said,  performs  a  subsidiary  ofTico,  and  the 
functions  of  which,  in  certain  cases,  might 
be  performed  by  cheap  hand  labour.  Ma- 
chines of  this  class  seldom  attract  much  at- 
tention :  they  are  thought  of  often  as  being 
of  doubtful  advantage;  and  expenditure 
upon  them,  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
would  be  grudged ;  proposals  for  improve- 
ment are  therefore  faintly  regarded.  It  is 
not  always  understood,  not  even  by  intelli- 
gent principals,  that  a  faulty  mechanism, 
which  imperfectly  does  its  work,  which  con- 
sumes much  more  engine  power  than  it  uses, 
and  which  is  the  fruitful  source  of  jobs,  of 
breakages,  of  misfits,  and  the  like,  costs  as 
much  (or  more)  per  week  as  the  wages  of 
a  dozen  workmen  ;  and  that  if  it  would  bo 
well  to  discharge  a  gang  of  idle  fellows, 
the  same  prudent  economy  would  demand  . 
the  substitution  of  an  efiective  machine  for 
a  cumbrous  and  faulty  one. 

Any  one  who  is  gifted  with  mechanical 
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perception  may  soon  convince  himself,  in 
making  the  round  of  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, that  very  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
reforming  the  machineries  of  this  secondary 
ou  subsidiary  order,  before  it  can  be  said  that 
science  and  skill  have,  in  this  department, 
well  done  their  part.  Many  instances  might 
be  named  which  exhibit  a  marvellous  misap- 
prehension even  of  first  principles  in  me- 
chanics. If  a  question  be  put  in  any  such 
case,  the  answer  is  of  this  sort,  "  Oh,  well, 
wo  have  used  that  sort  of  machine  so  long 
as  I  can  remember — these  forty  years  per- 
haps, and  it  docs  well  enough." 

The  loss  and  damage  arising  from  the 
sources  to  which  we  arc  now  referring,  are 
attributable  to  causes  which  may  be  thus 
classified. — First,  There  are  to  be  found  in 
most  extensive  establishments  machines  of 
the  subsidiary  kind^  which  arc  of  obsolete 
construction,  and  which  are  allowed  from 
year  to  year  to  stand  in  the  room  of  such 
as  embody  very  important  rec«nt  improve- 
ments. It  is  mortifying  to  witness  the 
blundering  performances  of  machinery,  in- 
volving a  largo  weekly  cost,  which  might 
be  supplanted  by  a  moderate  outlay.  In 
frequent  instances  of  this  kind  it  is  the  in- 
terference of  patent  rights  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  improvements  the  most  urg- 
entlv  needed.  Sometimes  a  "license  to 
use  is  regarded  as  too  expensive;  and 
sometimes  it  is  an  unreasonable  jealousy 
between  rival  establishments  which  forbids 
the  introduction  of  an  invention,  although 
known  to  be  highly  important,  but  for  em- 
ploying which  a  treaty  must  be  entered 
into  with  a  neighbour  who  is  a  rival  manu- 
facturer. Secondly,  A  natural  impulse, 
urging  manufacturers  to  bring  their  ma- 
chinery into  its  maximum  condition  of  pro- 
ductiveness, or  technically,  "  to  turn  off  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  goods  weekly," 
loads  them  to  quicken  "  the  speeds,"  or  rate 
of  going,  from  point  to  point,  until  the 
limits  of  mechanical  possibility  (with  ad- 
vantage) have  been  far  surpassed.  This 
fruitful  and  extensive  source  of  spoiled 
work,  and  of  costly  "  breakings  down,"  is 
so  prevalent  that  instances  of  it  are  to  be 
found  on  all  sides.  In  the  case  of  simple 
machines,  namely,  those  which  turn  out  one 
thing  at  a  time,  the  mischiefs  accruing  from 
over  speed  are — such  as  these — the  breaking 
out  of  teeth  in  the  geering,  the  snapping  of 
spindles,  the  snapping  off  of  head  stocks, 
the  general  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine 
beyond  what  is  right,  the  eccentric  action  of 
all  the  revolving  parts  of  the  machine,  and 
the  heating  of  the  working  parts  to  a  degree 
which  makes  an  actual  stop  from  time  to 
time  necessary,  during  which  cooling  times, 


not  only  is  the  machine  itself  idle,  but  two  or 
three  of  the  men  that  attend  it  are  folding  their 
arms,  and  leaning  against  the  rails  for  a  chat. 
In  the  instance  of  compound  machines,  or  those 
in  which  a  multiplied  product  is  obtained — 
such  as  ribbon-weiving,  lace-making,  and 
small  wares — ^undue  speed,  in  additiqn  to 
the  mischiefs  above  mentioned,  which  they 
fully  share,  there  occur,  almost  in  every 
five  minutos,  the  break  of  a  thread,  or  a 
knot,  or  something  wrong  in  one  out  of  four- 
and-twenty  movements, — ^which  something 
cannot  be  set  right  otherwise  than  by  put- 
ting the  machine  itself  out  of  geer;  thus 
inflicting  a  three  minutes'  stand-still,  or 
more,  upon  three-and-twenty  reels  or  spin- 
dles, equal,  if  we  are  right,  to  the  loss  of  an 
hour's  productive  time. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  what  must  stand 
as  the  Third  class  of  wasteful  misadjust- 
ments,  frequently  met  with  in  manufactories. 
This  happens  in  those  cases  (which  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence)  where  a  long  series  of  ope- 
rations is  going  on  in  the  course  of  which, 
if  economy  be  strictly  regarded,  one  should 
so  relate  to  the  other  in  speed  as  that,  in  no 
part  of  the  series  there  shall  be  a  waiting 
for  a  supply,  and  in  no  part  a  glut  or  over- 
flow. Much  skilful  management,  and  often 
some  refined  calculations,  are  required  to 
exclude  entirely  these  fallings  short,  or  these 
redundancies  —  which,  after  all  care,  are 
sometimes  inevitable.  But  a  fruitful  source 
of  them  is  the  ill-considerate  rate  of  speed 
which  is  given  to  a  machine — itself  perhaps 
capable  of  unlimited  speed,  but  which,  if  it 
were  constantly  going  at  that  rate,  would 
deluge  the  next  ensuing  machine  with  ma- 
terial. To  prevent  which  inconvenience,  the 
said  precursive  machine  gallops  one  hour 
and  stands  still  three.  If  it  did  but  keep 
on  the  trot  all  day,  it  would  do  its  own 
work  far  better  than  it  does — would  keep  its 
hands  out  of  idleness,  and  would  prevent  a 
choking  in  the  next  shop. 

In  those  instances,  and  they  are  not  un- 
frequont,  in  which  subsidiary  machinery  has 
received  effective  amendments,  it  has  often 
been  from  the  suggestions  or  inventions  of 
men  of  the  operative  class.  It  is  these 
who  know  where  "  the  hitch  is" — ^it  is  these 
who  bear  the  blame  of  mischances,  which  in 
fact  are  the  consequences  of  ill-constructed 
machines :  and  more  than  this,  it  is  these 
working  men  that  familiarly  understand 
that  which  scientific  mechanics  are  so  often 
ignorant  of,  namely,  the  difference  between 
the  practicable  and  the  impracticable— ;/?r«< 
in  the  construction,  and  then  in  the  contin- 
uous action,  month  after  month,  of  a  compli- 
cated, or  of  a  compound  machine.  On  this 
ground  again  there  is  great  reason  for  wish- 
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mg  that  a  systematic  interchange  of  know- 
ledge— the  scientific  and  the  practical — 
could  be  established  and  maintained,  within 
the  circuit  of  the  manu&cturing  region. 

At  every  step  of  our  progress  outward 
from  the  demonstrative  sciences  toward 
those ,which  are  empirical  and  inductive,  the 
border-land  widens,  within  and  upon  which 
what  is  well  known  as  insulated  fact,  in  labo- 
ratories, (manufacturing)  in  foundries,  and 
in  work-shops,  especially  those  wherein  the 
decorative  arts  are  carried  on,  is  either  whol- 
ly unknown  among  the  professors  of  philo- 
sophy, or  it  has  been  only  casually  and  very 
imperfectly  recognised,  and  is  left  by  them 
unexplained.  From  fiictories  and  shops  of 
the  class  now  in  our  view,  volumes  of  in- 
stances might  soon  be  got  together  in  which 
things  "  perplexing,  unaccountable,"  receive 
no  solution  whatever,  or  are  not  even  men- 
tioned in  any  scientific  work.  The  answer 
so  frequently  given  by  workmen  to  the 
question,  "  How  is  tfiis  ?  What  is  the  rea- 
son of  ifiu  /"  that  is  to  say,  of  some  unusual 
result  which  baffles  the  skill  of  everybody, 
must  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  experi- 
mented in  manufacturing  processes.  *^  No- 
body on  earth  can  tell  you  the  cause  of  it : — 
it  will  be  so  sometimes  : — it  is  the  nature  of 
the  thing."  No  doubt  it  "  is  the  nature  of 
the  thing,"  but  a  perplexing  mystery  of  this 
sort  is  precisely  one  of  those  instances  which 
science  should  the  most  eagerly  catch  at,  nor, 
let  go  her  hold  of  it  until  at  least  an  ap- 
proximate solution  has  been  found;  or,  in 
other  words,  until  this  instance,  apparently 
anomalous  as  it  is,  has  been  brought  by 
generalization  to  take  its  place  in  rela- 
tion to  some  known  law.  In  some  casual 
instances  one  might  imagine  that  the  inner 
constitution  of  things — the  abstruse  synthe- 
sis of  the  material  world,  were  for  an  instant 
laid  bare  by  the  occurrence  of  a  rent  in  the 
crust. 

When,  as  now,  wo  are  thinking  of  those 
of  the  physical  sciences  which  stretch  beyond 
the  range  of  mathematical  methods  of  proof, 
it  must  not  be  pretended  in  behalf  of  them 
that  the  region  which  thev  have  brought  un- 
der  culture,  and  which  they  may  lay  claim 
to  as  their  own,  is  embraced,  as  we  say, 
within — "  a  ring  fence."  To  change  our  fig- 
ure, the  mainland  of  physical  science  shoots 
out  tongues  of  land  in  this  and  that  direction, 
seaward,  upon  the  infinite  unknown — the 
boundless  ocean  of  Nature,  over  the  billows 
of  which  man  looks  perpetually  with  insati-^ 
able  curiosity.  But  now,  if  shifting  our  po- 
sition, we  were  to  set  forward  toward  the 
same  vast  world  of  the  unknown,  starting 
from  tluit  empirical  terra  firnui  whereupon 
the   manufacturing  arts   have  rested   their 


foundations,  we  should  find  that  the  patches 
of  things  that  are  practically  known  are  far 
from  coinciding  with  the  patches  which  are 
known  to,  and  which  have  been  mapped  out 
by  science.  Unless  by  chance,  these  districts 
are  not  conterminous ;  for  to  the  right  hand 
and  to  the  lefl  hand  there  are  leagues  of  waste 
country,  which  in  respect  either  of  science 
or  of  art,  must  be  set  down  as  "  no  man's 
land."  And  yet,  if  men  of  science  on  the 
one  side,  and  men  of  practice  on  the  other 
side,  were  to  come  into  constant  communi- 
cation — jealousies  apart — superciliousness 
apart — the  prejudices  of  knowledge  and  the 
prejudices  of  ignorance  all  laid  aside,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  rapid  advances  would 
be  made  ;  and  so  it  would  be  in  frequent  in- 
stances that  Philosophy  looking  down  from 
its  heaven,  and  Truth  springing  up  out  of  the 
earth,  the  two  would  kiss  each  other,  and 
both  would  be  made  glad ;  not  to  speak  of 
the  consolations  thence  accruing  to  the  em- 
ployers of  C4ipital. 

If  the  particular  instances  were  followed 
up  in  any  one  direction  over  the  ground  that 
is  now  before  us,  they  would  convincingly 
show  that  science  has  very  much  to  learn  in 
order  to  complete  her  own  cyclopasdla ;  and 
that  manufacturing  art  has  also  very  much  to 
do  in  facilitating  its  processes  and  in  ccono- 
mizing  its  moans.  As  to  these,  namely, 
the  means  of  the  manufacturing  system — its 
capital,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
belief  that,  if  the  entire  loss  and  waste  ocxjur- 
ring  ordinarily  in  any  one  branch  of  this  sys- 
tem, through  mistaken  methods,  could  be 
approximately  calculated,  the  amount  would 
astound  and  frighten  those  whose  interests 
are,  in  this  manner,  compromised,  from  year 
to  year ;  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  such 
revelations  no  costs  would  be  regarded  which 
micht  bring  about  a  reform. 

Limited  as  we  are  as  to  space,  we  must 
abstain  from  details  which  would  find  their 
fitting  place  in  a  treatise.  Yet  let  leave  be 
given  for  some  illustration  of  our  meaning. 
The  metals — the  perfect  and  the  imperfect, 
are  subjected  to  an  almost  countless  variety 
of  processes  within  the  range  of  the  manu- 
facturing system,  either  primarily  as  the  ma- 
terial upon  which  labour  expends  itself,  or, 
in  a  secondary  manner,  as  the  means  or  im- 
plements of  those  primary  labours.  In  the 
course  of  these  infinitely  diversified  opera- 
j,  the  metals — iron,  copper,  tin,  zinc, 
lead,  mercury,  platina,  silver,  gold,  antimo- 
ny, arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt,  manganese,  arc 
subjected,  !«/,  to  mechanical  action,  in  the 
various  modes  of  crushing,  planing,  planish 
ing,  drawing  out,  stamping,  and  compress- 
ing ;  2(%,  to  the  action  of  heat,*  in  the 
several  modes  of  fusing,  carbonizing,  subli- 
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mating,  annealing,  tempering,  expanding, 
and  welding ;  Sdly,  to  the  processes  of  inter- 
commixture,  either  in  definite  or  in  indefinite 
proportions,  the  result  being  an  alloy  of 
some  kind;  4^/y,  to  the  very  many — the 
almost  countless  processes  in  which  the 
metals  undergo  chemical  decomposition,  or 
disintegration,  and  recombination,  by  the 
means  of  non-metallic  agents,  electric,  gase- 
ous, fluid,  or  solid.  The  results  of  Siese 
agencies  are  either  specific  articles  of  com- 
merce— drugs,  colouring  matters,  washes, 
gildings,  and  the  like,  or  tney  are  compounds, 
indispensable  as  means  in  other  processes  in 
the  arts ;  we  mean  tliat  they  are  employed 
as  agents  for  bringing  about  some  further  re- 
sult in  manufactures. 

Now,  in  carrying  forward  these  thousand 
— ten  thousand  processes,  as  above  roughly 
classified,  not  only  does  each  metal  possess 
its  scientifically  ascertained  specific  proper- 
ties,  such  as  we  find  them  duly  set  forth  in 
treatises,  chymical  and  metallurgic,  but  each 
metal,  as  it  comes  every  day  under  the  hand 
of  the  workman,  shows  its  still  more  pecu- 
liar quality,  or,  we  might  call  it,  its  oddness 
of  disposition,  its  unaccountable  temper,  a 
knowledge  of  all  which  peculiarities,  although 
it  be  quite  indispensable  to  the  workman,  is 
yet  a  species  of  knowledge  nothing  more 
than  some  fragmentary  notices  of  which  are 
anywhere  to  be  fi>und  in  books.  Tubal-Cain, 
five  thousand  years  ago,  must  have  known  a 
vast  many  things  concerning  the  metals  of 
which  the  compilers  of  modem  cyclopsedias 
appear  to  be  profoundly  ignorant.  We  say, 
this  ancient  worthy  must  have  known  these 
things,  or  otherwise  he  could  never  have  ac- 
quired a  celebrity  that  has  not  rusted  away 
in  the  course  of  fifly  centuries. 

Let  any  one  who  has  a  slide  lathe  at  his 
command — furnished  with  drills,  and  the 
other  usual  appliances,  try  his  hand,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  a  mass  of  copper.  How  queer 
a  temper  does  this  metal  show  when  you 
would  apply  tools  to  its  idioeyncracy  ;  try  to 
drill  it,  try  to  file  it,  try  to  cut  it,  try  to 
plane,  to  planish,  or  lo  roll  it  out ;  or  try  to 
stretch  it  over  a  mandrill.  These  things,  all 
of  them,  may  indeed  be  done ;  but  with  what 
care  and  choice  of  means  are  they  to  be  ef- 
fected] In  one  case  you  must  soothe  the 
surface  with  oil,  or  with  tallow  and  wax ;  in 
another  the  least  smear  of  oil  causes  it  to 
"  buckle  up"  and  all  is  spoilt.  Under  one 
operation  a  bathing  with  milk  is  good,  in  an- 
other a  touch  of  the  workman's  sanva  is  more 
effective  than  anything  else.  The  tool  you 
apply  to  it  must  be  neither  hard  nor  sofl  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  straw  tempermg.  But 
now  anneal  it;  how  kindly  afler  coming 
forth  from  tha  furnace  does  it  yield  itself  to 


the  workman's  will ;  but  if  you  indiscreetly 
strike  it  with  a  hammer  a  few  times  only, 
then,  and  as  in  an  instant,  you  find  that  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  entire  mass  has 
undergone  an  instantaneous  transformation  ; 
and  it  has  become  sonorous,  elastic,  non- 
plastic,  in  a  word  —  unmanageable.  We 
should  fill  many  pages  if  we  adduced  instan- 
ces, belonging  to  this  one  metal,  a  metal  so 
extensively  available  in  the  arts,  in  which  a 
species,  an  amount  and  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge, possessed  by  and  familiar  to  the  work- 
man, the  artificer,  the  artist,  is  a  traditionary 
lore,  treasured  in  shops  and  factories,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  ignored  by  philosophy. 

We  aim  a|  nothing  more  in  this  Article 
than  to  awaken  the  attention  of  those  whom 
it  may  concern  to  a  subject  confi;sscdly  of 
great,  and,  as  we  think,  urgent  importance ; 
and  therefore  we  must  refrain  from  further 
illustration  of  our  general  averment. — ^Th^t, 
to  give  effect  to  a  more  productive  and  a 
more  economic  manufacturing  system,  in  all 
lines,  the  first  requisite  is  the  establishment 
of  an  organized  intercourse  or  reciprocity 
between  the  professors  of  physical  science 
and  the  more  intelligent  among  those  who 
spend  their  lives  in  factories,  mills,  shops,* 
and  laboratories.  In  what  particular  man- 
mer  such  an  association  might  be  constituted 
we  need  not  now  stay  to  offer  an  opinion. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  do  so  we  nmst  en- 
deavour to  carry  the  reader's  conviction  on 
another  point  of  the  highest  consequence. 

We  should  anticipate  little  advantage  of 
a  practical  kind  as  likely  to  accrue  from  an 
association  such  as  we  are  now  supposing  to 
be  formed,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  effectual 
means  were  taken  to  impart  to  the  class 
next  above  the  operative  class^  an  education 
which  should  be  at  once,  and  in  a  genuine 
sense,  scientific^  while,  in  the  most  decisive 
sense,  it  is  also  practical. 

We  hold  it  for  certain,  and  not  needing  to 
be  formally  proved,  that,  afler  some  very 
rare  instances  have  been  excepted,  men  of 
the  operative  dass,  workmen,  the  receivers 
of  weekly  wages,  must  be  content  with  so 
much  scientific  knowledge  as  they  may  con- 
trive to  "  pick  up"  by  industry,  and  by  in- 
dividual quickness  of  apprehension.  But 
there  are  those  who,  if  we  may  think  of  their 
starting-point  in  life,  might  be  set  down  as 
both  willing  and  able  to  procure  for  them- 
selves the  substantial  advantages  of  a  regu- 
lar college  course.  We  are  presuming  that 
some  of  those  men  who  are  now  filling  posi- 
tions, with  ability  and  to  the  sati.^faction  of 
their  employers,  as  "  heads  of  departments," 
or  as  managers  in  mills  and  factories,  would 
gladly,  for  their  sons,  avail  themselves  of  the 
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opportunity  to  obtain  an  education  much 
more  complete  than  is  to  be  had  at  schools. 
But  then  a  college  course,  of  such  a  sort  as 
might  recommend  itself  to  the  approval  of 
the  strong-minded,  clear-headed,  and  practi- 
cal men  whom  we  are  thinking  of,  and  to  ob- 
tain which,  for  their  sons,  they  would  make 
great  exertions,  and  would  submit  to  priva- 
tions, must  not  be  a  refined  intellectual  train- 
ing;—  it  must  not  be  the  sort  of  culture 
which  is  proper  to,  and  graceful  in,  the  gen- 
tleman ;  but  such  a  training — how  shall  we 
best  convey  our  feeling  about  it? — a  college 
training,  of  which  it  might  be  said  truly, 
that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  purposes,  and 
with  the  habits,  and  with  the  characteristic 
feelings  of  a  great  manufacturing  common- 
wealth ;  or,  to  express  the  same  in  still  fewer 
words,  a  college  education  of  such  a  kind 
that  Manchester,  the  metropolis  of  the  man- 
ufacturing world,  should  welcome  it,  and 
should  nobly  sustain  it,  and  should  eagerly 
push  its  youth  into  the  place  where  it  was  to 
be  had. 

As  the  consequence  of  such  a  systematic 
education,  kept  in  operation  for  a  rew  years, 
we  can  imagme  a  state  of  things  to  have 
been  induced,  the  beneficial  results  of  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  duly  to  estimate — it 
would  be  of  this  kind :  In  all  large  and  well- 
managed  establishments  there  would  be 
found,  as  heads  of  departments,  men  who 
had  received  the  sort  of  college  training 
which  it  is  our  object  to  recommend,  and 
who,  as  the  consequence  of  this  liberalizing 
of  their  minds,  would,  in  daily  converse  one 
with  another,  bring  the  several  processes 
which  they  individually  superintend,  into  one 
point  of  view,  and  thus  open  the  way,  not 
merely  for  better  considered  adjustments  of 
these  concurrent  processes,  but  for  the  intro- 
duction of  improvements  carried  over  from 
one  department  to  another.  Moreover,  these 
instructed  men,  informed  as  they  would  have 
become  of  the  methods  of  proceeding  in 
analogous  manufactures,  would  be  ready  to 
propose  .-ipplicable  methods,  which  need  only 
to  be  known  and  understood  to  insure  their 
adoption.  The  instances  are  very  many  in 
which  deportations  of  analogous  operations 
from  one  manufacture  to  another,  would 
greatly  enrich  the  receivers  without  at  all 
impoverishing  those  who  impart  this  infor- 
mation. 

We  now  come  round  to  an  intention  indi- 
cated in  the  heading  of  this  Article. 

About  nine  years  ago,  Manchester  was 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  a  quiet 
little  Welshman  who  was  believed  to  be 
carrying  on  a  snug,  but  not  very  extensive 
business,  had  died,  bequeathing  to  trustees 


the  princely  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds — it  was  rather  more  in  fact — for  the 
worthy  purpose  of  founding  and  sustaining 
A  COLLEGE.  Whcu  the  first  gratulations  had 
been  exchanged  among  the  leading  persons, 
the  satisfaction  naturally  felt  in  hearing  such 
an  announcement  was  greatly  enhanced  in 
learning  that  the  testators  choice  of  Trustees 
to  carrv  out  this  purpose,  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made.  The  gentlemen 
named  in  the  Will  were  well  known,  and 
highly  thought  of,  as  noble-minded,  liberal, 
intelligent,  and  judicious. 

We  should  go  astray  from  our  present 
purpose  if  we  were  to  narrate  the  circum- 
stances which  followed,  or  the  course  which 
was  pursued  by  the  Trustees  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  "Owens  College."  It  is  enough  here 
to  say  that,  after  a  laborious  examinatitm  of 
the  vouchers  and  testimonials  laid  before 
them  by  candidates  for  the  several  chairs, 
appointments  were  made  which  warranted 
high  expectations  as  to  the  success  of  this 
experiment;  and  it  is  certain  that  Owens 
College,  so  far  as  it  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  "  an  experiment,"  if  it  were  to  fail,  must 
fail  from  some  other  cause  than  any  want  of 
ability,  or  of  assiduity,  in  its  Professors. 
The  question  whether  the  success  of 
Owens  College  be  doubtful,  is  one  which  we 
have  no  intention  of  considering.  But  we 
confidently  think  that  the  probabilities  of 
success  would  be  vastly  increased  if  this 
institution,  so  nobly  imagined,  and  so  judi- 
ciously carried  out,  were  now  to  be  made 
the  nucleus  of  an  educational  scheme  of  such 
magnitude,  and  of  such  a  sort,  that  it  should 
command  the  approval,  and  draw  towards 
itself  the  support,  not  of  Manchester  merely, 
but  of  the  collective  manufacturing  counties, 
Midland  and  Northern. 

Far  from  wishing  to  see  put  in  movement 
a  rival  college,  which,  by  its  more  popular 
and  practical  bearing  would  perhaps  draw 
away  much  people  after  it,  we  hold  it  as  an 
elementary  principle,  that  an  education  of 
the  kind  which  we  have  now  in  view,  ought, 
by  no  means,  to  be  sundered  from  an  insti- 
tution like  Owens  College,  the  aim  of  which 
is  purely  intellectual,  and  the  processes  of 
which  must  be  more  elaborate  and  refined. 

At  this  point  we  might  easily  win  the 
assent  of  some  of  our  readers,  if  we  were  to 
profess  the  opinion  that,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement, the  Trustees  named  by  the  Tes- 
tator would  have  done  better  if  they  had  limit- 
ed their  views,  and  confined  their  endeavours 
to  the  purpose  of  establishing,  by  the  aid  of 
the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,  a  merely 
piactical — a  merely  manufacturing  system 
of  education.     We  think  quite  otherwise, 
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and  confidently  believe  that  any  such  attempt 
must  have  failed,  for  it  would  quickly  have 
exhibited  its  want  of  soul,  its  want  of  vital- 
ity. Practical  science — Utilitarian  Phil- 
osophy— severed  from  abstract  truth,  and 
if  shorn  of  the  generous  ambition,  and  cut 
off  from  the  depth  of  the  higher  philosophy, 
must  be  a  misshapen  chimera,  which  could 
not  realize  itself.  Extract  the  brains  from 
the  cranium,  wrench  the  heart  from  the 
bosom,  extinguish  the  soul,  and  then  attempt 
to  set  the  hands,  the  arms,  the  legs  agoing, 
to  do  your  work !  Mr.  Cobden,  and  the 
falsely  styled  "Manchester  School,"  for 
Manchester  disowns  any  such  doctrine,  may 
tell  us  that  a  daily  reading  of  the  newspa- 
per is  the  best  and  only  education  which 
men  of  the  world  should  have  anything*  to 
do  with.  Happily  no  intense  vulgarity  of 
this  sort  has  entered  into  the  counsels  of  the 
Trustees  of  Owens  College ;  these  gentlemen, 
though  they  were  indeed  men  of  Manches- 
ter, were  not,  in  the  dialect  of  our  modem 
Vandals,  "Manchester  Men." 

Owens  College  is,  as  we  think,  a  begin- 
ning, precisely  where  a  beginning  should  be 
made;  and  it  now  needs  to  be  followed  up 
in  the  spirit  of  that  beginning.  This  insti- 
tution vigorously  sustained,  and  made  as 
much  of  as  its  accomplished  professors 
would  so  gladly  make  of  it,  and  regarded  as 
the  indispensable  primordium  of  a  college 
system  definitely  adapted  to  the  district  in 
the  centre  of  which  it  is  placed,  would  most 
usefully  bear  a  testimony  to  this  effect — ^The 
busy  world  would  hence  learn  that  the  city 
which  boasts  of,  and  which  honours  Dalton, 
does  so  knowingly,  and  because  Dalton's 
claim  to  immortality  is  of  that  kind  which 
associates  him  much  more  with  Bacon  and 
Newton,  than  it  does  with  Arkwright  and 
Watt.  But  further  than  this,  the  youth  of 
the  manufacturing  district  would  thus  be 
told  that  low  or  mercenary  purposes,  re- 
garded as  the  highest  end  of  intellectual 
labour,  are  not  recognised  by  those  who 
there  sit  in  the  place  of  influence,  and  who 
give  direction  to  public  education.  Youth 
would  learn  that  any  such  notions  are  scout- 
ed and  contemned  as  they  deserve  to  be,  in 
Manchester. 

After  saying  this,  and  if  we  thought  there 
were  need  to  do  so,  we  would  say  it  again 
with  still  more  emphasis ;  we  may  hold  our- 
selves free  to  speak  with  all  boldness  in 
commendation  of  that  practical  educational 
scheme  which,  as  we  imagine,  should  now  be 
built  up  upon  the  foundation  of  Owens  Col- 
lege. By  what  precise  means  the  two  cours- 
es of  training  should  be  wedded  together, 
would  be  a  further  question. 

Science  will  ever. become  vulgarized,  and 


in  fact  its  spirit  will  be  lost,  if  it  submits 
to  an  unsanctioned  intercourse  with  lucre- 
loving  Utilitarianism ; — that  is,  if  the  aims 
of  a  true  philosophy,  and  of  practical  science, 
are  confusedly  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
identical.  But  no  such  mischief  is  likely  to 
ensue  if  only  the  precaution  be  taken  of  lay- 
ing down,  in  perspicuous  terms,  the  entirely 
independent  spheres  of  the  two,  and  the 
contrast  between  them  be  shown,  as  to  the 
ends  they  have  in  view  ;  this  contrast  being 
once  well  understood,  and  constantly  insist- 
ed upon,  then,  thenceforward,  the  two  may 
hold  on  their  several  ways,  associated,  but 
not  confounded ;— each  pursuing  its  own 
path,  and  as  these  paths  are  parallel,  and 
contiguous  also,  a  serviceable  converse  may 
always  be  going  on  between  those  who  are 
moving  abreast  as  the  followers  of  each. 

On  the  side  of  abstract  philosophy  and  the 
upper  sciences,  no  profession  should  ever  be 
made  of  intending  to  **  make  themselves  use- 
ful." Utterances  of  this  order,  if  heard  within 
the  realm  of  mind,  ought  to  be  resented  as 
treasonable,  and  should  be  held  to  incur  the 
penalty  of  exclusion  from  those  precincts. 
High  philosophy  holds  her  throne  in  a  Naos ; 
nor  is  there  any  side  door  in  the  temple, 
furnished  with  a  counter  where  the  responses 
of  the  divinity  may  be  procured  for  a  fee. 
On  the  other  hand,  applicate  science  and 
scientifio  art,  especially  if  they  have  been 
brought  into  a  condition  of  actual  contact 
with  manu&cturing  processes,  clear  them- 
selves at  once  of  scruples  and  of  squeamish- 
ness,  by  openly  professing  that  their  honest 
purpose  is  to  be  making  money  —  to  be 
turning  a  penny,  as  oflen,  and  as  largely  as 
they  can ;  the  bible  of  practical  science,  is 
not  the  Novum  Organum,  but  Smith's 
" Wealth  of  Nations,^  or  some  such  book ; 
there  is  nothing  sordid  in  this  profession,  so 
long  as  it  is  held  clear  of  the  heresy  which 
seeks  to  disparage  whatever  is  purely  intel- 
lectual and  nobly  disinterested. 

Each  of  those  departments  of  a  college 
course  to  which,  as  the  phrase  is,  a  "  Chair" 
is  assigned,  is  susceptible  of  a  binary  assort- 
ment of  its  subjects,  and  of  its  objects,  and 
we  can  imagine  an  educational  system  with- 
in which  two  "  Chairs"  should  be  seen  re- 
volving around  a  common  centre  of  gravity, 
preserving  their  equilibrium. 

If  we  were  now  employed  in  sketching 
the  outline  of  an  educational  system,  intend- 
ed to  combine  an  upper,  or  intellectual,  with 
a  lower,  or  practical  training  of  youth,  we 
should  anticipate  a  more  determined  oppo- 
sition in  the  department  of  Language  than 
in  any  other.  On  this  field,  walled  in  as  it 
is  by  high  and  well-founded  convictions,  and 
by  inveterate   prejudices,    every  inch    of 
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ground  would  be  oootested  to  tibe  last  But 
this  antagonism  should  be  allowed  for. 
Those  who  would  oppose  a  practical  course 
are  men  deserving  of  the  highest  esteem :  we 
would  not  drive  them  off  from  their  own 
ground ;  all  we  plead  for  is,  the  liberty  to 
do  what  we  think  best  on  our  own  ground. 
The  divarication  of  the  intellectual  and  the 
practical  is  wider  and  more  decisive  in  re- 
gard to  Lanouagb  than  as  to  any  other 
branch  of  a  college  education.  In  its  sub- 
ject-matter, and  in  the  ends  or  purposes  kept 
in  view,  and  especially  in  the  methods  of 
teaching,  a  classical  course  and  a  useful 
oourse  have  little  or  nothing  in  common. 
Elegant  and  fmished  scholarship  is  as  unlike 
a  serviceable  command  of  the  five  commer- 
cial European  languages  as  it  is  unlike  shoe- 
making,  or  anything  else  which  is  very  need- 
ful to  those  who  are  destined  to  tread  the 
rough  paths  of  the  world* 

'^  Wliat  use  can  Latin  and  Greek  be  to  a 
man  of  business?"  We  boldly  answer — 
None  whatever,  if  we  are  to  think  of  him 
solely  and  abstractedly  as  '*  a  man  of  busi- 
ness.'' And  if  also  by  business  we  are 
thinking,  not  of  the  genusy  but  of  the  species 
— ^if  we  mean  by  this  phrase,  the  making 
money  by  buying  and  selling,  whether  it  be 
wholesale  or  retail — ^bales  of  cotton  or  half- 
ounces  of  snuff— then  are  wo  prepared  to 
defend  the  thesis  that  a  man  destitute  of 
seholarship,  and  who  by  temperament  is 
abhorrent  of  **  learning,"  has  a  better  chance 
of  amassing  wealth  than  has  his  schoolfel- 
low, who  "  took  to  his  Homer  at  twelve." 
*^  What  use  can  Latin  or  Greek  be  to  my 
son  who  is  to  tread  the  warehouse  as  I  have 
done  ?"  Again  we  say — None  whatever,  or 
none  throughout  the  whole  of  that  period  in 
which  the  warehouse  will  be  his  world ;  but, 
then,  if  ho  should  to  such  an  ext^it  be  suc- 
cessful as  to  amass  a  fortune,  and  to  do  this 
somewhat  early  in  life,  then  a  fair  amount 
of  classical  accomplishment,  early  acquired, 
and  retained  through  those  intervening 
years,  is  a  graceful  embellishment  of  wealth, 
the  price  of  which  is  not  to  be  calculated  : 
and  it  is  a  decoration  which  cannot  be  got 
for  any  money  at  fifty.  And,  therefore,  let 
Owens  College,  although  it  be  seated  at  the 
core  of  the  manufacturing  world,  let  it  go  on 
as  it  has  begun,  and  let  it  continue  to  open  its 
arms  to  any,  and  to  all  who,  though  intend- 
ed for  business,  have  the  native  intelligence, 
and  the  feeling,  and  the  taste,  which  an  ac- 
complished professor  delights  to  find  in  his 
class.  But,  then,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
have  something  quite  of  another  sort,  either 
at  Owens  College,  or  anywhere  else  where  we 
can  find  it.  And  this  something  else,  must  not 
be  a  teaching  of  the  living  languages,  after 


the  fiishion  of  a  classical  schooling; — we 
must  not  have  the  French,  the  German,  the 
Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  liomaic,  which 
we  want  our  sons  to  have  the  use  of,  taught 
learnedly  by  five  accomplished  native  peda- 
gogues ; — we  do  not  employ  this  last  word 
in  any  of&naive  sense ;  but  we  perfectly  know 
that  well-read  men — Frenchmen,  Germans, 
Italians,  who,  with  a  laudable  and  patriotic 
ambition,  will  be  labouring  to  exhibit  the 
literary  glories  of  their  father-land  to  their 
English  classes,  and  who  will  be  descanting 
upon  the  matchless  power  and  gnwe  of  those 
classic  modem  writers  who  have  the  most 
adorned  it — such  gentlemen,  wo  say,  will 
never  condescend  to  do  the  sort  of  work 
which  we  now  want  to  be  done — we,  that  is, 
those  of  us  who  have  sons  destined  not  to 
carry  a  Dante  or  an  Ariosto  in  his  pocket, 
but  a  register  of  invoices,  or  bills  of  hiding. 

The  modem  languages  (we  are  not  think- 
ing of  those  of  Asia)  are  susceptible  of  an 
obvious  grouping  which,  when  the  method  of 
conveying  them  is  wholly  adapted  to  practi- 
cal ends,  as  it  should  be,  and  is  colloquial, 
facilitates  the  rational  procass  of  teaching 
them,  two,  three,  or  four  together.  In  truth, 
if  we  had  before  us  a  class  of  youths,  pick- 
ed out  on  account  of  their  talent  for  the  ao- 
quiremefft  of  languages,  we  should  boldly 
tnus  go  to  work  with  them,  taking  up  the  com- 
plement of  the  colloquium  of  the  Western 
nations^  we  should  practise  with  the  whole 
simultaneously.  The  thing  wo  would  not 
wish  to  see  in  the  programme  of  our  intend- 
ed college  is  "  The  French  dass  at  1 1,  Tues- 
day  morning ;  the  Grerman  class  at  12 ;  the 
Italian,  Weiiesday,  at  4  p.m.,"  and  so  forth. 
But  something  of  this  sort, — ^'Exercises  in 
the  European  colloquial  medium  every 
morning  from  seven  to  eighL"  And,  then, 
if  there  are  to  be  public  examinations,  at 
this  same  collie,  the  examination  papers 
should  not  ofier  lengthy  quotations  from 
Goethe  or  Tasso,  to  be  translated,  but 
there  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
competitors  for  prizes,  a  London  newspaper 
of  that  very  day — the  candidates  being  re- 
quired to  read  off  the  leading  article  succes- 
sively in  French,  Grerman,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Modem  Greek ;  and  then  taking  up  the  last 
arrival  of  foreign  papers,  they  should  give 
off  the  English  at  sight.  All  this  might  be 
done,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  by 
smart  youths,  who  probably  would  know 
nothing  of  the  criticism  of  those  languages 
— nothing  of  their  history  or  their  process  of 
formation ;  but  yet,  if  you  send  him  abroad, 
into  the  Baltic  or  the  Mediterranean,  they 
would  quickly  show  themselves  able  to 
transact  business,  on  any  of  those  shores,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  employers.     This 
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Bort  of  power  of  familiar  parlance,  universal- 
ly available,  as  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  at  home, 
if  possessed  by  some  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  mills  and  manufactories.  These 
places  are  incessantly  overrun  by  our  com- 
petitors and  rivals  in  manufacturing  art — 
French,  Belgians,  Swiss,  Germans,  Austrians, 
not  to  mention  Copts  and  Greeks  ;  and 
these  curious  and  often  intelligent  visitors 
do  not  fail  to  exchange  among  themselves  re- 
marks, pertinent  ^nd  impertinent,  upon  the 
methods  which  they  are  so  generously  permit- 
ted to  inspect.  It  might  be  well  if  those  who 
accompany  these  parties  as  their  guides  were 
able  to  catch,  wiA  correetnesi,  those  cursory 
criticisms,  and,  \»y  a  well-timed  question 
in  French  or  German,  as  the  case  may  be, 
obtain  d  PinsUy  the  quid  pro  quo  from  their 
foreign  friends.  It  is  often  vexatious  to  see 
parties  from  abroad  picking  up  much  in  our 
mills  and  shops,  in  return  for  which  they  im 
part  nothing.  This  uneven  account  should 
be  set  straight  by  help  yet  to  be  drawn  from 
the  "  Language  Chair"  in  our  Practical  Col- 
lege. 

In  the  mathematical  department  no  diva- 
rication takes  place  between  the  upper  or 
more  abstract  studies,  and  the  lower  or  ap 
plicate  sciences.  The  relationship  between 
the  two  is  that  of  an  insensible  and  continu- 
ous deduction.  In  this  region  the  abstract 
and  the  abstruse  are  drawn  forth,  or  carried 
out  into  their  manifold  applications,  by  a 
course  of  inferential  reasoning,  which  at  no 
stage  of  it  passes  over  any  abrupt  interval. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  in  devising  those  ar- 
rangements which  should  connect  the  mathe- 
matical classes  (let  us  say)  of  Owens  Col- 
lege, with  the  CO- relative  classes  in  a  college 
such  as  is  floating  before  our  vision  just  now, 
the  blending  of  the  two  must  be  of  the  na^ 
ture  of  a  transition,  and  not,  as  in  the  Ian- 
guage  classes,  the  passing  across  a  gulf.  Ad- 
mission into  the  mathematical  class  in  an  In- 
stitute devoted  to  purposes  of  manufiic- 
taring  utility,  would  in  every  instance,  pre- 
suppose a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
upper  college  mathematical  class.  Every 
graduate  presenting  himself  to  the  one  pro- 
fessor, must  bring  his  testimonials  from 
the  other.  All  that  need  be  said,  therefore, 
in  explication  of  these  crude  suggestions  is 
this,  that  the  professor  who  is  to  follow, 
being  himself  of  equal  standing  with  his  col- 
league who  goes  before,  as  to  mathematical 
accomplisliiHcnts,  is  expected  to  teach 
nothing  which  ought  already  to  have  been 
well  leanu'd  elsewhere  :  he  confines  himself, 
therefore,  to  the  labour  of  bringing  this  ini- 
tiative learning  to  bear,  in  its  universality, 
without  exception,  upon  those  mechanical 


appliances  and  those  manufacturing  processes 
of  which  he  has  made  himself  thoroughly  the 
master,  by  years  of  contact  with  the  same,  in 
all  lines  of  business. 

Much  the  same,  yet  not  quite  the  same, 
must  be  said  of  the  relation  of  the  claims  of 
chymistry  and  the  cognate  sciences  (physi- 
cal and  physiological)  to  the  chairs  of  sci- 
ence, as  brought  home  to  manufacturing  pro- 
oesses.  The  relationship  is  alternately  (as 
we  have  said  above)  deductive  and  iuduo- 
tive  :  it  is  the  relationship  of  a  continuous 
reciprocity.  There  is  a  prospect  of  gain,  oo 
both  sides,  almost  equal :  no  sucli  reciproci- 
ty being  in  any  way  imaginable  In  the  re- 
gion of  mathematical  science.  But  here,  in- 
asmuch as  benefits  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  and 
highly  important — so  we  think,  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  systematic  interchange  of  know- 
ledge between  the  scientifio  and  the  practical 
communities,  the  arrangements  proper  to 
such  a  system  ought  to  be  unrestricted  as  to 
means — they  ought  to  be  extensive  as  to 
the  objects  they  embrace,  and  also  of  such  % 
kind  as  should  issue  in  the  instituting  and 
the  carrying  forward  courses  of  experiment 
which  would  be  expensive,  no  doubt,  if  we 
choose  to  keep  the  eye  fixed  upon  a  column  of 
figures  in  a  Report,  but  utterly  insignificant 
if  we  place  them  in  comparison  with  the 
amounts  which  they  might  affect,  whether 
in  the  way  of  extensive  savings,  or  of  enlarge- 
ments of  the  productive  powers  of  existing 
establishments.  There  is  a  large  class  of  in- 
stances of  improved  methods  which  are 
manifestly  possible,  in  a  scientific  sense,  and 
also  hopefully  probable  in  a  practical  sense ; 
but  which,  to  ascertain  the/wr^of  this  practica- 
bility, would  demand  a  course  of  experimen- 
talizing that  might  be  costly.  These  instan- 
ces should  be  provided  for,  or  at  least  should 
be  kept  always  in  view,  in  an  institute  of 
the  kind  now  before  us. 

As  to  each  of  those  branches  of  a  college 
course  which  takes  a  subordinate  position, 
as  related  to  its  principal  studies,  mathe- 
matical and  classical  learning,  the  course 
now  in  question  would  assume  a  speciality 
of  object,  bringing  each  more  general  sub- 
ject into  close  contact  with  some  tangible 
manu&cturing  interests.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple,— 

The  History  Professor  would  make  it  his 
business,  and  a  great  business  it  would  be,  to 
bring  before  his  class,  Jirsi,  all  that  can  now 
be  known  of  the  manu&cturing  arts  of  an- 
cient nations,  Indian,  Chinese,  Persian, 
Tyrian,  Egyptian,  Carthaginian,  Grecian, 
Roman ;  and  on  this  ground,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  been  done  by  the  industry  of 
Gr^man  writers,  very  much,  we  are  sure  re- 
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mains  to  be  effected.  A  manufaeiurinff  eye^ 
when  examining  various  articles  contained 
in  the  antiquarian  department  of  museums, 
will  derive  from  them  the  conviction  that, 
on  many  points,  those  ancient  workers  beat 
us :  that  they  well  understood  processes  of 
which  we  have  called  ourselves  the  invent- 
ors ;  and  more  than  this,  that  they  did  with 
ease  some  things  which  we  cannot  now  do  at 
all.  We  use  the  phrase,  ''  a  manufacturing 
eye,"  and  we  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that, 
apart  from  a  practical  concernment  with 
manufacturing  processes,  no  amount  of  an- 
tiquarian learning,  no  book-learning,  not 
even  that  of  our  German  neighbours,  will 
avail  in  the  endeavour  to  find  out  what  it  is 
which  in  truth  was  "  known  to  the  ancients.'' 

Mediffival  manufacturing  art  opens  an- 
other, ^d  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  in  ex- 
ploring which,  with  the  combined  aid  of 
mediaeval  learning^  and  of  manufacturing 
familiarity  with  modern  processes,  there 
would  be  a  good  chance  of  hitting  upon  some 
valuable  secrets,  tending  to  the  restoration 
of  arts  that  have  fallen  into  oblivion. 

But  now,  as  to  modern  manufactures,  and 
.modern  inventions,  the  products  and  glory  of 
this  age  of  inventive  wonders,  we  are  em- 
boldened to  speak  with  confidence  in  saying 
that  a  History  Professor  who  himself  has 
had  to  do  with  each  of  the  principal  lines  of 
manufacture,  and  who  has  pursued,  or  has 
become  acquainted  with,  that  course  of  alter- 
nate success  and  failure,  and  ultimate  accom- 
plishment, which  has  brought  them  to  be 
what  they  now  are,  might  throw  into  a 
course  of  lectures  a  digest  of  information 
which  would  be  incalculably  valuable,  and 
in  the  most  direct  manner  available  for.  the 
guidance  of  those  who,  by  gifl  of  nature,  and 
by  sufficient  instruction,  may  be  qualified  to 
introduce  further  improvements.  We  are 
quite  willing  that,  in  a  college  devoted  to 
the  carrying  forward  a  gentleman-like  edu- 
cation, an  accomplished  History  Professor 
should  set  before  his  class,  for  instance,  the 
consequences  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ; 
or  let  him  descant  upon  the  fabulosity  of 
early  Roman  history,  or  let  him  make  Intel 
ligible,  if  he  can,  the  diplomatic  policv  of 
mediajval  Venice,  or  anything  else  of  the 
same  sort ;  all  this  is  doubtless  very  good, 
but  it  is  not  the  thing  which  we  ought  to 
find  a-going  at  the  core  of  a  manufacturing 
district,  histead  of  it  we  ask  that  the  youth 
of  such  a  district,  one  in  every  generation  of 
whom  perhaps  might  be  lookcKi  upon  as  an 
embryo  Watt  or  Arkwright,  should  receive 
that  sort  of  premonitive  learning  which 
would  at  once  save  them  from  the  misdirec- 
tion of  their  energies — fortify  their  constan- 
cy in  the  bearing  up  under  disappointmenti, 


and  in  the  enduring  of  selfish,  jealous^  and 
stupid  opposition ;  and  would,  in  a  word,  set 
them  forward  early  in  their  course  upon  the 
hopeful  path  of  practicable  improvement, 
both  as  to  mechanical  appliances,  and  as  to 
chemical  processes.  On  this  wide  and  fruitful 
theme  it  would  be  easier  to  fill  volumes  than 
to  restrict  one's-self  to  a  page.  Confining 
ourselves  as  we  must,  within  narrow  limits, 
we  ask  the  reader  to  understand  us  in  con- 
veying, in  this  paragraph,  with  emphasis, 
our  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  es- 
tablishing, at  the  centre  of  the  Briti^sh  manu- 
facturing world,  a  Chair  or  History,  devot- 
ed, not  to  the  spectres  of  the  as- well-forgot- 
ten past,  but  to  those  substantial  matters  out 
of  which  has  grown  the  Commercial  supre- 
macy OF  THE  British  Empire. 

Political  economy,  statistics,  and  those 
various  subjects  which  bear  upon  the  social 
welfare  of  industrial  communities  would,  of 
course,  in  the  Institute  before  us,  lay  hold  of 
those  special  points  which  bring  them  near 
to  the  business  and  interests  of  all  men,  the 
employers  and  the  employed,  of  a  manufac- 
turing population.  Nothing  can  be  much 
more  important,  as  related  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  social  system  throughout  these 
districts,  and  to  the  prosperous  concurrence 
of  all  ranks  and  orders  within  it^  than  this — 
that  the  philosophy  of  industry,  embracing 
whatever  relates  to  the  employment  of  cap- 
ital, and  to  the  remuneration  of  labour,  as 
well  as  to  the  domestic  habits  of  the  labouring 
class — the  municipal  regulations,  to  combi- 
nations, lawful  or  illicit,  to  education,  to  visi- 
ble religion,  to  public  health,  should  bo  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  tliat  this  sort  of  in- 
formation should  be  well  diffused  among  the 
people.  These  subjects,  and  their  countless 
points  of  contact  with  local  interests,  must 
find  their  place  in  a  scheme  of  education 
adapted  to  the  region  where  it  is  established. 

We  now  approach  a  topic  of  some  im- 
portance, in  our  view,  but  one  that  is  not 
very  easily  dealt  with.  Here  again  the  diva- 
rication is  wide  between  the  studies  of  col- 
leges, such  as  are^  and  the  studies  proper  to 
a  college  which  is  yet  in  the  future. 

With  our  full  consent  let  all  honour  bo 
rendered  to  the  Father  of  syllogisms,  as  well 
as  to  tlie  modern  expounders  of  his  logic — 
the  accomplished  teachers  of  logic,  and  of 
metaphysics.  This  logic,  and  this  meta- 
physics, strangely  called  sometimes  "  Men- 
tal Philosophy,"  holds  of  right  a  foremost 
place  in  a  course  of  college  education  which 
is  intended  to  give  a  finish  and  a  concision  to 
that  intellectuality  which  should  be  the  fruit 
of  other  studies.  A  lawyer  should  have 
passed  through  this  training,  which  may  give 
him  promptness  and  astuteness  in  carrying 
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on  the  impromptu  wranglings  of  a  court  of 
justice.  A  gentleman  also,  who  may  figure 
in  the  senate,  should  have  submitted  himself 
to  the  same  drilling,  for  a  reason  not  very 
dissimilar ;  and  a  clergyman,  no  doubt,  and 
anybody  else  that  likes  it — let  him  become 
skilled  in  the  existing  logic. 

But  now  let  us  be  told  what  may  be  the 
bearing  of  this  logic  upon  the  arduous  busi- 
ness of  life?  We  risk  an  answer.  None 
whatever ;  or,  if  any,  the  least  imaginable. 
How  far  forward  will  this  logic  carry  a  man 
in  pushing  his  way  among  the  difficulties  of 
his  course  in  this  rough  world?  barely  a 
step  onward.  But  is  there  not  then,  or  might 
there  not  be,  a  Real  Logic;  wo  mean  a 
useful,  a  helpful  logic,  which  a  man  who  has 
learned  it,  instead  of  forgetting  it  the  day 
after  he  has  doffed  his  cap  and  gown,  will 
keep  his  hold  of  from  year  to  year  ?  We 
areprepared  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"Whatever  that  field  maybe  which  stretches 
itself  out  in  front  of  us,  whether  it  be  a  field 
of  discovery,  or  a  field  of  labour,  the  human 
mmd  makes  its  way  across  it  only  by  con- 
forming itself  to  the  laws  of  its  own  intel- 
lectual constitution.  These  laws  are  few  and 
simple ;  but  they  undergo  endless  modifica- 
tions, partly  as  affected  by  the  individual 
structure  of  each  mind ;  and  partly  as  they 
are  related  to  the  particular  subject  which  is 
to  be  understood,  mastered,  or  disposed  of. 
These'  elementary  working  laws  of  the  hu- 
man reason  may  be  obeyed  either  with  a  re- 
flective cognizance  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess ;  or  without  any  such  knowledge.  For 
instance,  the  man  of  inventive  genius  is  one 
who  hits  upon  the  most  felicitous  combina- 
tions of  mechanical  appliances,  and  does  so 
intuitively,  unconsciously ;  or  to  express  the 
same  thing  otherwise,  he  is  one  in  whose 
structure  of  mind  the  elementary  laws  of 
thouglit  are  developed  in  their  purest  condi- 
tion of  abstract  simplicity.  It  would  at 
once  be  a  superfluous  labour  and  an  impos- 
sible endeavor  to  teach  this  man  the  logic  or 
rationale  of  those  intellectual  evolutions 
which  are  going  on  so  well  within  him,  un- 
trained, and  in  the  freedom  of  an  undogma- 
tazed  vitality. 

But  instances  of  this  kind  are  exceptive, 
and  as  to  the  mass  of  minds  they  must  be 
taught  those  things  which  a  very  few  men 
know  by  intuition,  ot  by  inspiration.  Grant 
it,  that  a  few  signal  inventions  which  give  a 
new  direction  to  human  industry,  must  be 
waited  for — rare  products  as  they  are  of  rare 
natural  gifts.  Meanwhile  there  is  always 
work  to  be  done  which  cannot  be  waited  for ; 
but  which  must  be  done  daily  by  those  who, 
if  they  were  well  instructed  for  this  species 
of  labour,  and  if  they  were  made  to  under- 


stand by  what  mental  processes  it  is  that 
things  unknown  are  to  be  discovered,  and 
things  hitherto  unaccomplished  are  to  be 
done,  would  go  to  work  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  and  would  reach  their  end  sooner, 
and  reach  it  less  expensively,  and  more  ef- 
fectively. 

There  is,  therefore  (so  we  think)  a  Logic 
OF  Invention,  or  there  might  be  such  a  logic 
— a  logic  to  which  a  degree  of  scientific  co- 
herence might  be  imparted,  and  which,  when 
embodied  in  a  course  of  lectures,  might  be 
taught  with  great  advantage.  In  going  over 
thehistory  of  the  principal  British  manuCw- 
tures  one  meets  with  instances  in  which 
great  costs  have  been  incurred  in  abortive 
endeavours  to  eflcct  purposes  which,  after  a 
time,  were  shown  to  bo  indirect  in  relation 
to  their  ultimate  purpose ;  and  which  come 
to  be  suddenly  superseded  by  the  discovery 
of  simpler  and  more  straightforward  m^ 
thods  of  proceeding.  Very  often  extensive 
circuits  of  this  kind  have  been  pursued  in 
consequence  of  some  confused  apprehension 
of  the  principles  of  inventive  intellectation. 
It  should  then  be  the  object  of  a  manufao- 
turing  college  training  to  save  the  cost  of  all 
such  errors ;  and  if  we  may  use  a  figure,  to 
lay  down  roads  over  the  field  of  the  future, 
in  relation  both  to  discovery  and  to  inven- 
tion, in  each  of  the  great  lines  of  industrial 
art. 

Processes  relating  either  to  the  laws  of 
the  material  world,  or  to  its  various  natural 
substances,  may  be  subjected  to  a  logic  that 
is  constant  in  its  principles,  because  those 
laws  are  constant,  and  because  those  sub- 
stances are  always  the  same.  But  beyond 
these  regions  of  invariable  sequences,  or  of 
uniform  phenomena,  human  skill  has  to  bring 
itself  into  combination  with  things  that  are 
inconstant  and  variable,  or  that  are  so  ap- 
parently ;  of  this  kind  are  all  those  evolu- 
tions of  an  industrial  and  commercial  com- 
monwealth which  involve  human  motives, 
and  human  courses  of  conduct,  and  which 
are  partly  physical,  partly  moral,  as  to  the 
influences  tney  obey.  On  this  ground  there 
is  then,  or  might  be,  a  logic  of  common  life ; 
— there  is  a  science,  and  there  is  a  thence- 
derived  art,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  es- 
tablish those  generalizations  which,  in  rela- 
tion to  human  affairs,  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  measure  uniform,  and  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  which  individual  judgments  may  be 
founded  with  an  approximate  calculation  as  to 
the  issue.  A  genuine  practical  logic,  appli- 
cable to  the  intricate  movements,  and  to  the 
complicated  interactions  of  a  highly-wrought 
industrial  community,  is,  we  think,  a  deside- 
ratum, and  if  so,  it  would  be  the  ofl!ice  of  a 
Professor  of  Logic  in  a  college  such  as  we 
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are  thinking  of,  to  supply  this  want,  and  to 
bring  the  resulta  of  his  studies  to  bear  with 
force  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  would  be 
preparing  to  enter  upon  the  laborious  courses 
of  common  life.  The  Aristotelian  logic,  in 
its  modern  forms,  may  help  you  to  disengage 
yourself  from  any  of  those  sophisms  that 
screen  themselves  among  the  ambiguities  of 
language.  But  a  genuine  and  a  useful  logic 
would  be  a  defence  against  those  delusions 
and  those  illusions  that  infest  the  jungles  of 
tlie  busy  world.  The  one  is  a  scheme  ex- 
hibiting the  philological  apposition  of  terms, 
ending,  at  the  best,  in  a  few  improved  defi- 
nitions of  abstract  words,  in  the  enunciation 
of  more  refined  distinctions  among  syno- 
nyms, and  in  a  less  ambiguous  collocation  of 
this  or  that  abstract  proposition.  To  pro- 
pound, in  a  better  manner  than  heretofore 
has  been  done,  wfiat  you  already  kiiow^  is  its 
highest  possible  triumph.  But  a  real  logic, 
not  dealing  with  verbiages,  but  with  things, 
not  fastidious  as  to  language,  but  in  earnest 
about  realities,  would  give  us  a  sure  word  of 
testimony  drawn  from  the  largest  human 
experiences,  concerning  the  best  footpath,  or 
the  '*  wont- way,"  across  that  rugged  surface 
which  human  feet  are  desthied  ever  and 
again  to  traverse. 

Wo  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  while  j 
we  not  merely  recognise  but  reverence! 
also,  not  juerely  science  but  literature ;  and 
while  wo  cordially  rejoice  in  seeing  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other  zealously  prosecuted  by 
accomplished  men,  who  for  themselves  scout 
utilitarian  motives,  we  yet  are  wishing  to  see 
put  in  movement  a  system  of  training  which 
should  rest  itself  upon  broader  and  upon 
lower  ground  ;  and  in  giving  effect  to  which, 
men,  not  inferior  to  any  others  in  their  ac- 
complishments, should  plainly  avow  those 
motives  of  which  all  men  feel  the  force  in 
their  everyday  work. 

What  is  it  then  that  might  be  done  as  a 
commencement,  with  the  view  of  giving  ef- 
fect to  a  scheme  of  this  sort  ]  In  ofTering  a 
reply  to  this  question,  we  must  protest 
against  the  supposition  that  we  aim  at  more 
than  to  indicate,  with  all  humility,  a  course, 
(one  out  of  several  that  are  imagmable)  and 
in  pursuing  which  the  end  intended  might  be 
secured. 

It  is  clear  that  a  scheme,  of  whatever  kind, 
devised  with  any  such  intention  as  this,  must 
first  have  assigned  to  it  "a  local  habitation 
and  a  name."  Whatever  is  done  must  ema- 
nate from  a  centre,  and  it  must  be  watched 
over  and  carried  forward  by  a  combination 
of  individual  persons  thereunto  appointed. 
Moreover,  such  a  scheme,  like  everything 
else  which  lives  and  moves  within  the  social 


system,  must  have  its  resources,  its  funds, 
and,  we  must  add,  its  substantial  endow- 
ments, its  unfailing  perennial  revenues.  Per- 
haps we  might  make  our  halt  at  this  point. 
If  funds  are  forthcoming,  any  diiliculties  that 
may  attend  the  devising  and  organizing  the 
new  Chairs,  would  speedily  give  way  before 
the  energy  and  the  intelligence  which  are  al- 
ways at  command  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  no  such  resources  are 
within  our  reach,  then  we  may  as  well  post- 
pone, to  some  distant  time  of  leisure,  what- 
ever we  might  have  intended  to  say  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  subject. 

Yet  whence  should  any  such  funds  arise  ? 
Shall  we,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  apply  for  aid  to 
Government  f  Let  us  do  so  if  we  have 
learned  no  wisdom  from  the  humiliating  ex- 
periences of  the  past  twelve  months !  But 
not  unless  we  wish  to  bring  into  the  heart  of 
the  manufacturing  district,  a  new  exhibition 
of  incompetency,  jobbery,  nepotism ;  not  un- 
less we  wish  to  overlay  the  effective  ener- 
gies of  the  people  of  these  industrial  districts 
with  the  commingled  mindlessness,  infatua- 
tion, corruption,  which,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  have  lately  covered  the  British  honour 
with  shame]  In  relation  to  any  project  to- 
ward which  it  might  seem  natural  and  pru- 
dent to  invite  the  aid  of  Government,  the 
British  people  have,  let  us  believe  it,  learned 
a  lesson  which,  recorded  as  it  has  been  upon 
the  page  of  our  history  in  letters  of  blood,  is 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Our  neighbours 
may  imagine  that  we  shall  sicken  of  our  free 
institutions  on  these  accounts,  and  shall  wish 
to  exchange  our  representative  system  for 
those  despotisms  and  those  "  better  manage- 
ments" wnich  they  boast  of.  We  shall  neither 
do  this,  nor  (as  some  may  be  inclined  to  do) 
shall  fret  because  the  Parliament-created  ad- 
ministrative government  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, when  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
centralizing  despotisms  of  the  continental 
nations,  is  seen  to  be  less  intelligent  than 
any  of  them,  and  shows  not  merely  a  want 
of  consciousness  in  relation  to  whatever  is 
intellectual,  but  oflen  a  stolid  antagonism  to- 
ward it.  All  this  is  the  unavoidable  result 
of  a  political  mechanism  which  thrusts  for- 
ward into  the  place  of  power  a  particular 
class  of  men — men  who  may  be  actuated  by 
low  political  aims,  and  who  may  be  incapa- 
ble of  apprehending  anything  that  is  not  in 
the  routine  of  parliamentary  business.  By 
such  men  often  England  must  consent  to  be 
governed,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  gov- 
erned in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. Let  us  then  cease  to  be  angry  at 
what  is  manifestly  inevitable.  But  a  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  the  fact,  seen  to  be  a  con- 
stant condition  of  the  English  administrative 
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system,  should  preclude  an  endeavour  to 
draw  the  attention  of ''  Government"  toward 
any  scheme,  however  practicable  or  however 
useful,  which  involves  or  supposes,  on  the 
part  of  public  men,  a  philosophic  feeling,  and 
some  instructed  intelligence,  as  well  as  disin- 
terested patriotism. 

Nor  is  there  any  need  to  "  look  to  Gov- 
ernment" in  this  instance.  The  great  Man- 
ufacturing Commonwealth  'has  at  its  com- 
mand, a  thousand  times  over,  the  resources 
requisite  for  any  such  purposes  as  those 
which  we  have  now  in  view ;  and  not  only 
has  it  the  pecuniary  resources,  but  the  re- 
sources intellectual  also ;  it  has  not  merely 
money  enough,  but  mind  enough;  and  in 
both  respects  it  is  far  richer  than  Govern- 
ment. What  is  needed  is,  that  the  leading 
persons  in  this  community  should  wake  up 
to  a  consciousness  that  their  Interests — 
using  the  word  in  its  most  familiar  and  in- 
telligible sense — are  at  this  time,  if  not  in 
extreme  peril,  yet  in  a  state  which  calls  for 
a  more  thoughtful  looking  afler  than  hitherto 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

When  we  speak  of  these  interests  as  now 
in  some  jeopardy,  it  is  because  we  have  facts 
in  view  that  are  admitted  by  all  who  take 
the  pains  requisite  fi>r  ascertaining  them.  Is 
it  pot  a  fact  that,  as  to  each  of  the  principal 
lines  of  national  industry,  we  are  running  a 
race  with  accomplished  competitors  in  Belgi- 
um, in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland, 
in  Austria,  and  in  the  United  States  1  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  our  stated  customers,  all  the 
world  over,  are  at  this  time  looking  about  to 
see  where  they  can  lay  out  their  money  to 
the  best  advantage  %  These  things  being  no- 
torious, and  inasmuch  as  preparations,  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  are  at  this  moment 
making  in  the  above-named  countries,  or  in 
some  of  them,  to  extend  the  existing  manu- 
facturing operations,  and  as,  moreover,  in 
excellence  of  workmanship  we  have  already 
been  surpassed  by  some  of  our  rivals,  it 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  imagine  that,  from 
the  position  we  have  so  long  occupied  of  ac- 
knowledged superiority,  there  is  no  danger 
of  our  being  driven — ^and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  solidity  of  the  basis  on  which  Eng- 
lish industry  has  been  reared.  Therefore  it 
is  that  we  ought  to  know  authentically,  and 
in  detail,  and  at  short  intervals  of  time,  what 
our  neighbours  are  doing,  and  how  they  do 
it,  and  what  they  are  preparing  to  do,  more 
than  at  present.  A  report,  prepared  after  a 
circuit,  made  by  a  competent  person,  who 
should  be  accomplished  as  a  man  of  science, 
and  familiarly  conversant  also  with  each  of 
the  principal  manufacturing  processes,  should 
bo  periodically  presented  to  a  council,  or 
committee,  appointed  to  receive  and  consider 
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it  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  require  of 
one  and  the  same  professor,  that,  in  his  an- 
nual circuits,  he  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  several  branches  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try ;  or  let  us  say,  the  metallurgic,  the  tex- 
tile, the  fictile,  and  the  decorative — which  com- 
bines the  three.  The  scientific  qualification 
for  this  comprehensive  task  would  be  nearly 
the  same  for  all ;  and  as  to  the  practical 
qualification,  a  man  of  active  intelligence, 
and  quick  perceptions,  would  easily,  within 
the  compass  of  two  or  three  years,  make 
himself  master  of  all  these  processes,  so  far 
at  least  as  could  be  serviceable  for  the  pur- 
poses intended. 

These  purposes  are  two ;  or  we  might  sav 
that  the  formal  appointment  of  a  duly  qual- 
ified scientific  man  to  visit,  periodically,  for- 
eign manufacturing  establishments,  might  be 
made,  at  one  and  the  same  cost,  to  subserve 
two  ends,  each  of  which  has  importance 
enough  to  warrant  whatever  might  be  its 
cost.  The  first  of  these  would  relate  to  the 
measures  of  an  association  of  manufactures ; 
the  second,  to  a  course  of  college  lectures  and 
to  a  systematic  training  of  youths  destined 
to  take  their  parts  in  mills,  factories,  shops, 
foundries,  laboratories. 

A  word  as  to  the  first  of  these  two  pur- 
poses. In  a  strictly  commercial  sense,  the 
several  lines  of  industrial  art  are  only  inci- 
dentally, and  under  varying  conditions,  de- 
pendent one  upon  another — one  species  of 
manufacture  opening  a  road  sometimes  for 
another  in  foreign  markets,  or  perhaps  two 
or  more  manufactures  abreast,  pushing  their 
way  onward  over  the  same  ground  ;  or,  as  a«- 
sociaied,  finding  a  transient  warehousing  in  the 
same  stores.  With  any  such  relations  or  re- 
ciprocities as  these,  we  do  not  now  concern 
ourselves  ;  albeit  they  might  well  engage  the 
attention  of  commercial  and  statistic  persons. 

But  when  manufactures  are  regarded  in  a 
scientific  light,  we  do  not  know  that  there  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  Industrial  Art 
is  ONE  art;  for  it  is  dependent  upon  the 
same  physical  principles ;  it  employs  essen- 
tially the  same  forces,  and  often  it  works 
upon  the  same  materials ;  and,  which  is  still 
more  to  our  purpose,  it  is  constantly  passing 
through  nearly  analogous  cycles  of  progres- 
sive enlargement  and  improvement ;  and  is 
undergoing  similar  crises,  and  seasons  of 
convulsion  or  difficulty.  With  confidence, 
therefore,  we  affirm  the  belief,  that  a  manu- 
facturing corporation,  or  association,  bring- 
ing together,  periodically,  and  for  conference, 
the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  manu- 
facturing community,  gathered  from  all 
quarters,  would,  or  might,  in  a  signal  man- 
ner, promote  the  interests  of  each  and  of  all; 
and  would,  aftier  a  while,  bring  about  a  sort 
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of  correspondence  wbich  is  needed  for  carry- 
ing improved  methods  into  every  deparment 
to  which,  by  analogy,  they  are  adapted,  or 
adaptable. 

Already  we  have  ventured  to  express  our 
opinion  that  an  association  of  the  kind  now  in 
view  should  invite  to  its  meetings,  and 
should  organically  include  a  certain  number 
of  those  inerLtorious  men  who,  as  managers 
and  heads  of  departments  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  are  giving  proof  of  intelli- 
gent assiduity,  and  are  making  good  their 
title  to  be  treated  with  consideration,  as  well 
by  their  employers  as  by  professedly  scien- 
tific persons.  We  fully  believe  that  in  a 
oommunionship  of  this  kind  the  substantial 
advantages  thence  resulting  would  be  very 
evenly  balanced. 

Now  as  to  the  second  of  the  purposes  al- 
luded to  above,  namely,  the  institution  of  a 
college  course,  under  one  or  more  professors, 
and  also  a  winning  of  honours  available  to  a 
vouth  on  his  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  his 
labours  for  life.  We  think  that  Owens  Col- 
lege, planted,  as  already  it  is,  at  the  heart  of 
the  manufacturing  commonwealth,  and  en- 
dowed as  it  is,  and  provided  as  it  is  with  a 
statT  of  efficient  and  accomplished  teachers, 
and  thus  by  these  several  means  occupying, 
as  it  does,  a  strong  position  as  representing 
Philosophy  and  Science,  irrespectively  of  util- 
itarian purposes,  and  of  Learning  too,  it 
might  with  great  advantage  be  made  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  educational  scheme,  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  district,  and  in  connecting  itself 
with  which  it  would  itself  gain  strength,  and 
draw  towards  itself  the  means  of  enlarge- 
meut,  as  well  as  augment  its  local  influence. 

The  well  understood  precariousness  of  an 
institution  like  Owens  College,  and  the  doubt- 
fulness of  the  experiment  as  related  to  Man- 
chester, turn  upon  the  fact  of  its  offering  to 
Uie  youth  of  the  district  a  general  education, 
the  value  of  which  may  not  perhaps  be  ap- 
preciated as  it  might,  either  by  fathers  or 
sons.  It  is  a  college  course,  leading  to  no- 
thing defmite,  as  related  either  to  general 
business,  or  to  any  of  the  professions.  It  is 
too  much  a  school,  carrying  fon;^ ard  the  in- 
complete education  of  the  boy  to  a  some- 
what more  advanced  point.  Owens  College 
has  not  yet  planted  itself  across  the  road, 
with  its  gates  and  its  turnstile,  through  which 
every  youth  must  inevitably  pass  on  his  way 
toward  his  future  position  on  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional ambition. 

This  serious  disadvantage,  involving  as  it 
does  the  question  of  success,  or  of  utter  fail- 
ure, might  with  little  difEculty  be  obviated 
by  arrangements  that  are  easily  imagined, 
^he  whole  of  the  difHculty  would  attach  to 
the  initial  work  of  so  fiir  awakening  the  mau- 


ufhcturing  community  to  a  sense  of  its  own 
interests  as  should  insure  it  to  do  that  which 
to  itself  would  be  easier  than  the  easiest  of 
its  customary  combination  movements.  Such 
a  consciousness  of  a  common  interest  may 
perhaps  spring  up  on  a  sudden,  when  some 
unlooked  for  success  of  our  Continental  and 
Transatlantic  rivals  shall  have  convinced  all 
concerned  that  we  have  too  confidently  sup- 
posed British  manu&cturing  interests  to  be 
open  to  no  danger. 

But  if  we  imagine  that  a  conviction  has  ac- 
tually taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  lead- 
ing men  that  all  means  should  be  used  which 
tend  to  set  these  interests  in  a  position  of  se- 
curity as  related  to  foreign  competition,  then 
the  most  obvious  preliminary  measure  would 
be  the  appointment  of  a  scientificallv  quali- 
fied professor  of  manufacturing  art  (two  or 
three  might  well  be  employed.)  The  busi- 
ness of  this  professor,  or  of  these  professors, 
would  be,  as  we  have  said,  to  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  United  States ;  and  while  doing 
so,  at  once  to  gather  information  which  would 
bo  immediately  available  at  home,  and  to 
increase  their  own  qualifications  as  teachers 
of  those  principles  and  practices  which  are 
common  to  the  several  lines  of  manufacture. 
The  travelling  costs,  and  the  stipends  of  thcjse 
professors,  we  should  hold  to  be  a  matter 
absolutely  of  no  moment  when  thought  of  in 
relation  to  the  great  interests  which  are  to  be 
promoted  and  secured.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
mode  of  estimating  the  cost  which  enlighten- 
ed and  liberally-minded  men  will  adopt,  when 
their  thoughts  come  to  be  distinctly  turned 
toward  the  subject. 

On  the  ground,  therefore,  of  this  belief, 
we  exclude  from  oxxt present  calculation  the 
costs  involved  in  tlie  appointment,  and  the 
support  of  our  intended  professor  or  pro- 
fessors. Let  him,  or  let  tliem,  be  thought 
of  as  appointed  and  commissioned  by  an 
association  which  itself  represents  tlie  Brit- 
ish manufacturing  interests.  The  times  of 
the  foreign  circuit  would  easily  be  brought 
into  relation  with  college  terms,  and  the  pro- 
fessor, refreshed  by  his  Continental  tour, 
would  meet  his  class  well  furnished  with 
materials  for  illustrating  every  branch  of  his 
course  of  instruction,  by  pertinent  examples, 
gathered  from  all  quarters. 

Whence,  then,  is  to  come  this  class,  and 
on  what  condition  should  it  be  constituted  1 
These  are  questions  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. 

A  course  of  things  which  would  inevitably 
come  about  spontaneously,  after  a  time, 
would  no  doubt  need  a  little  helping  forward 
at  the  commencement; — that  is  to  say, 
there  must  be  an  undertaking  among  manu- 
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facturers,  in  the  principal  centres  of  busi- 
ness, to  this  effect,  that,  in  engaffing  young 
men  to  fill  those  positions  which  range 
above  the  operative  class,  a  preference 
should  be  given  to  those  who  bring  with 
them  certificates  of  proficiency  from  the 
professors  of  manufacturing  art ;  and  that 
favour  especially  should  be  shewn  to  those 
who  have  won  nonours  at  college.  In  the 
lapse  of  time,  or  after  an  efficient  professor 
had  been  fulfilling  his  duties  from  his  Chair 
for  three  or  four  years,  no  such  agreement 
or  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ers would  be  needed ;  for  it  would  be  found 
that  well  instructed  young  men,  who  are  in 
some  moderate  degree  conversant  with 
science,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
analogous  *  processes  of  manufacturing  art, 
would  bo  well  worth  their  cost,  even  at 
higher  rates  of  remuneration  than  is  given 
to  others ; — the  article  would  rise  in  the 
market.  When  this  came  to  be  understood, 
not  merely  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Owens  College,  but  throughout  the  man- 
ufacturing counties,  north  and  south,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Professor's  leo- 
ture-room  would  be  always  well  filled. 

But  there  is  another  expedient,  tending 
to  the  same  issue,  which  the  supporters  of 
the  College  would  no  doubt  bring  to  bear 
upon  it,  for  securing  its  welfare,  and  for 
promoting  the  ulterior  purposes  of  the  In- 
stitution. This  would  be  the  providing  for, 
and  the  granting.  College  Exhibitions  to 
meritorious  graduates,  or  to  youths,  who, 
having  already  distinguished  themselves  by 
intelligence,  diligence,  and  general  good  con- 
duct, in  the  classes  of  mathematics,  physical 
philosophy,  and  chemistry,  should  be  enabled 
to  enter  with  advantage  the  class  which  would 
confer  upon  them  what  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  professional  status  ;  in  fact,  the  passing 
through  which  with  credit,  would  be  to  them 
what  the  taking  a  good  degree  is  to  a  man 
leaving  Oxford  or  Cambridge — it  is  capital 
to  start  with,  whatever  course  it  is  to  which 
he  devotes  himself 

Such  Exhibitions  should  be  of  sufficient 
amount  to  attract  the  notice  of  fathers 
whose  means  are  limited,  but  who  believe 
that  a  son  has  natural  ability  enough  to 
give  him  a  good  chance  of  winning  for  him- 
self so  material  an  aid  as  an  Exhibition  for 
three  years.  They  should  also  be  numer- 
ous enough  to  render  this  chance,  to  the  in- 
dividual youth,  not  a  desperate  one,  or  only 
a  remote  possibility ;  a  youth,  conscious  of 
energy  and  determination,  should  be  war- 
ranted in  thinking  his  success  nearly  cer- 
tain ;  for  it  is  only  an  assured  belief  of  this 
kind  that  will  supply  the  needed  momentum 
to  labour. 


Are  we  asked  what  should  be  the  pecu- 
niary extent  of  these  Exhibitions,  and  what 
the  number  of  them  granted  annually? 
We  decline  to  answer  either  question,  oth- 
erwise than  in  this  general  way — that  the 
larger  the  amount  of  the  bestowmcnt,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  them  annually  con- 
ferred, so  much  the  more  wisely  would  the 
contributors  consult,  and  so  much  the  more 
surely  promote,  their  otan  interests.  Exhibi- 
tions should  be  of  various  amounts,  according 
to  merits ;  they  should,  as  their  minimum^ 
cover  the  College  fees,  prospective  ;  and  as 
their  maximum,  cover  not  only  those,  but  a 
young  man's  personal  expenditure,  during 
the  two  or  three  years  of  his  College 
course. 

It  should  not  be  thought  a  chimerical  sup- 
position that,  by  well-sustained  endeavours, 
such  as  we  have  here  ventured  to  suggest, 
or  by  endeavours  much  better  imagined 
than  these,  yet  directed  toward  the  same 
ends — Owens  Collie — a  good  beginning, 
as  it  is,  might,  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to 
lengthen  its  cords,  and  to  strengthen  its 
stakes  to  a  degree  which  would  draw 
toward  it  the  eyes  of  the  industrial  classes 
throughout  the  empire,  and  bring  under  its 
skirts  youths  from  all  quarters,  and  not 
merely  British,  but  foreign.  This  would 
almost  certainly  be  the  result  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  or  more  professors  who  should 
have  won  for  themselves  a  European  repu- 
tation. In  that  case,  in  the  place  of  the  foreign 
visitors  picking  up  what  they  can,  and  im- 
parting nothing,  there  would  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Manchester  the  young  men  of 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
America,  sojourners  there  for  a  definite 
purpose,  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
College  which  they  were  frequenting,  and 
who,  on  their  return  home,  would  be  doing 
us  far  more  good,  by  diffusing  the  high  re- 
pute of  the  English  manufacturing  system, 
than  harm,  in  enabling  our  foreign  rivals  to 
beat  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Young  men  who  had  passed  with  credit 
through  the  scientific  and  practical  curricu- 
lum, and  who  had  obtained  testimonials 
from  the  professors  whose  classes  they  had 
attended,  would,  of  course,  retain  their  sta- 
tu?, as  members  of  the  College ;  and  they 
would,  in  virtue  of  that  connexion,  be  en- 
rolled as  members  of  the  Association — 
which  we  have  above  suggested,  and  in 
which  scientific  and  practical  men — employ- 
ers and  employed,  would  periodically 
assemble  on  terms  of  equality,  imparting 
and  receiving  helpful  information. 

But  we  may  now  imagine  as  probable 
the  putting  a  question  of  tnis  kind — "  Sup-  * 
posing  that  some  such  Educational  Projeot 
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as  the  one  suggested  in  this  article  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  desirable,  why  should  it  be 
connected  with,  or  tied  down  to,  the  exist- 
ing Owens  College?"  Our  reply  to  this 
reasonable  query  is  of  this  sort.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  admitted  rule  of  pru- 
dence, in  any  enterprise,  to  find,  if  we  can, 
and  to  avail  ourselves  of,  somethinq  which 
18,  and  which  bears  some  such  relation  to 
our  project  as  that  the  newer  may  readily 
entwine  itself  with  the  older  plant,  or  may 
meet  with  immediate  nourishment  in  the 
same  soil. 

This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  sufficient  gene- 
ral reply  to  the  question  above  stated.  But 
something  more  definite  may  be  said.  We 
have  already  expressed  a  decisive  opinion 
as  to  the  importance,  which  can  never  be 
overrated,  of  preserving  what  we  must  call 
the  Sanctity  of  Philosophy,  and  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Science,  as  related  to  practical, 
utilitarian,  and  money-turning  operations, 
of  whatever  kind.  Practical  men  must  not 
think  themselves  free  to  ride  rough-shod 
over  the  enclosures  of  Philosophy,  or  to 
invade  them  as  spoilers,  snatching  up  what- 
ever may  be  turned  to  any  present  advan- 
tage, and  trampling  upon  what  they  cannot 
appropriate.  Owens  College  thus  thought 
of^  is  an  institution  auspiciously  planted 
within  the  very  citadel  of  Utilitarianism, 
should  be  maintained  there  as  the  perma- 
nent Representative  of  Non-Utilitarianism 
Intelligence.  So  regarded,  and  so  treated, 
in  no  way  could  the  honours  of  Philosophy 
be  better  conserved  than  by  bringing  around 
this  one  Institution,  and  by  placing  under  its 
supervision  and  control,  whatever  we  may 
wish  to  put  in  operation  with  an  avowed 
utilitarian  purpose.  Science  is  safe,  and 
literature  is  safe,  in  the  keeping  of  the  ac- 
tual Professors  of  Owens  College,  and  they 
will  be  so  in  perpetuity,  if  that  College  be 
broadly  margined  on  all  sides  by  professor- 
ships and  by  classes  that,  while  aiming  at 
confessedly  lower  purposes,  cheerfully  pay 
homage  to  what  has  a  loflier  bearing. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  By  the  will  of  the 
testator  the  trustees  were  forbidden  to  ex- 
pend any  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Estate 
in  building;  the  entire  annual  income  of  the 
monies  bequeathed  was  to  be  employed  in 
the  maintenance  of  professorships,  and  the 
necessary  charges  of  renting  a  proper  build- 
ing, and  the  ordinary  attendant  disburse- 
ments. Except  for  this  well-imagined  in- 
hibition, the  trustees  might  have  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  them,  or  at  least  an  allow- 
able course,  to  announce  their  intention  in 
the  "  Builder,"  and  to  invite  designs  for — 
a  college — a  palace,  in  the  construction, 
eompletion,  and  garniture  of  which,  a  third 


or  a  half  of  the  amount  at  their  disposal 
might  easily  have  been  expended  ; — leaving 
in  their  hands  a  residual  fund,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  have  been  wholly  insufficient 
for  effecting  the  purposes  intended  by  the 
testator.  Owens  College,  if  it  had  followed 
the  example  of  some  institutions,  instead  of 
profiting  by  such  instances  of  mistaken  am- 
bition, might  have  shown  a  flaring  frontage 
of  architectural  extravagance,  hiding  empty 
halls,  and  housing  starved  professors.  Hap- 
pily this  has  not  been  the  fate  of  Owens 
College.  A  needful  outlay  at  the  com- 
mencement was  met  by  liberal  contributions 
in  the  town,  and  at  a  later  time  the  muni- 
ficence  of  one  of  the  trustees,*  lias  conferred 
the  mansion  hired  at  the  first  for  the  purpose, 
upon  the  College  as  its  absolute  property. 
As  it  stands  therefore  at  this  time,  this  in- 
stitution is  recommended  to  the  esteem  of 
practical  men  by  its  strict  adherence  to 
what  is  substantial,  to  what  is  real,  to  what 
is  useful ;  and  by  its  avoidance  of  whatever 
might  seem  ostentatious  and  unsubstantial. 
Owens  College  m,  in  fact^  much  more  than 
you  would  suppose  it  to  be,  merely  to  look 
at  it  from  the  street.  How  much  better  is 
this  in  a  public  structure,  than  that  it  should 
look  five  times  over  more  than  you  find  it 
to  be  when  you  enter  it  ? 

And  yet  the  building,  though  it  attracts  no 
notice  as  one  passes  it,  is  not  ill  adapted  to 
its  purposes;  and  it  is  spacious  enough  — 
amply  so— to  admit,  with  convenience,  more 
than  another  '^  Chair,"  and  more  than  double 
its  actual  number  of  students.  Owens  Col- 
lege, therefore,  is  in  the  actual  possession  of 
advantages  which,  taking  a  sober,  practical, 
and  unambitious  view  of  the  entire  subject, 
very  much  outweigh  those  which  might  ap- 
pear to  attach  to  a  splendid  de  novo  concep- 
tion of  an  institution  congruous  with,  and 
proportionate  in  vastness  of  idea  to,  the  im- 
measurable greatness  of  the  British  Manu- 
facturing Interests,  In  setting  about  our 
scheme,  suppose  we  were  to  indulge  a  tast« 
for  the  sublime  : — then  let  us  ask  the  opin- 
ion of  **  our  cousin  the  architect :"  —  let  us 
choose  a  commanding  site  for  the  structure, 
and  look  out  for  a  magniloquent  inscription 
to  be  placed  upon  the  lofty  front  of  a  Nine- 
vehan  temple — winged  bulls  guarding  the 
entrance.  Let  us  do  whatever  a  fertile  fancy 
might  imagine  as  proper  to  a  scheme  which 
is  to  stand  before  the  world  as  the  cradle  of 
British  manufacturing  art. 

Vastly  more  humble  than  this  is  the  range 
of  our  conceptions  as  to  a  beginning  of  the 
scheme  we  would  wish  to  see  put  in  move- 
ment.    If  to  do  the  thing  "  liandsomely  " 
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might  demand  conti'ibiitions  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  million  of  money ;  to  do  it  wisely  and 
effectively  —  to  do  it  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  congruous  to  the  work  to  be  done 
— to  do  it  plainly,  energetically,  solidly,  and 
to  maintain  it,  from  year  to  year,  might  re- 
quire a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  gas-lighting 
a  small  town.  Or  let  us  estimate  the  prob- 
able cost  in  another  manner ;  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  so  we  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  those  whose  interests  are,  in  this 
instance,  the  most  deeply  concerned.  Give 
us,  then,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  two 
or  three  professorial  chairs,  and  for  granting 
annually  a  dozen  exhibitions,  and  for  cover- 
ing incidental  charges — give  us  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fairly  estimated  annual  loss  and 
damage  occasioned  in  any  one  of  the  larger 
manufacturing  establishments  by  the  contin- 
ued employment  of  antiquated  machinery, 
by  misimderstood  processes  —  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  metallurgic,  by  misadjust- 
ments  subsisting  between  different  depart- 
ments, and  persevered  in  because  the  head 
of  one  department  understands  little  or 
nothing  of  what  is  done  in  another.  Give  us 
the  amount  of  such  an  estimate,  fairly  made, 
and  we  will  engage  to  do  with  it  all  we  have 
mentioned,  and  shall  show  a  surplus  after  it 
is  done. 

We  have  not  allowed  ourselves,  in  these 
pages,  to  look  beyond  the  district  bounded 
by  Birmingham  and  Kidderminster  towards 
the  sonth,  and  by  Leeds  northward.  In  so 
confining  our  view  it  has  not  been  in  oblivion 
of  the  great  establishments  that  are  found  in 
and  around  London ;  or  of  those  which  arc 
scattered  throughout  the  west  of  England 
and  South  Wales,  or  of  those  of  Scotland. 
But  in  movements  of  a  clearly  practical  kind 
we  put  a  high  value  upon  concentration  within 
those  limits  over  which  individual  know- 
ledge, familiarity,  and  personal  intimacy 
easily  extend,  and  may  exert  a  useful  influ- 
ence. Let  London,  and  let  Scotland,  take 
theu*  own  course,  but  those  central  counties 
of  which  Manchester  may  fiiirly  claim  to  be 
the  Metropolis,  let  them  act  for,  and  by  them- 
selves. The  London  establishments,  next 
door  as  they  are  to  "  Government,"  may,  if 
they  please,  combine  and  seek  aid  from  it ; 
and  they  may  invite  inspection  and  control 
from  that  qiiarter.  But  the  mind  of  the 
manufacturing  district  is  distinguished  at 
once  by  self  relying  energy,  and  by  a  sturdy 
independence — a  resolution  to  help  itself  in 
its  own  way.  Let  it  do  so,  and  as  to  Gov- 
ernment, two  words  will  convey  everything 
which  need  mark  the  relationship  between 
the  one  and  the  other — Laissez  faire. 

Might  we  whisper  the  suggestion  that  a 
compactly  concentrated  scheme,  limited  in 


its  local  range,  yet  unlimited  in  its  prospects, 
would  draw  to  itself  far  more  effective  pow- 
er ft)r  the  carrying  its  lawful  purposes  than 
would  ever  attach  to  an  association  feebly 
embracing  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  A  "  British  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Science"  is  right  and  proper 
in  relation  to  its  objects.  But  an  organiza- 
tion adapted  to  the  promotion  of  manufac- 
turing art,  inclusive  of  a  systematic  training 
for  the  manufacturing  youths  of  its  district, 
must  be  situated  near  its  work  —  must  un- 
derstand perfectly,  and  in  detail,  its  own 
wants,  and  espe<  lally  it  must  be  animated  by 
a  consciousness  the  diameter  of  which  should 
not  much  exceed  a  hundred  miles. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  live  remote 
from  the  manufacturing  district,  and  who  are 
unacquainted  with  its  economy,  a  large  part 
of  the  preceding  pages  may  seem  to  relate 
too  much  to  what  is  local,  and  which  can 
only  be  of  partial  concernment.  But  a  sec- 
ond, and  better  thought,  will,  we  think,  in- 
cline such  readers  to  grant,  as  we  said  at  the 
first,  that  there  is  not  a  British  subject — there 
is  no  eater  of  bread  in  these  inlands — there 
is  no  owner  of  any  sort  of  property — there  is 
no  one  who  holds  dear  his  political,  civil,  and 
religious  privileges,  that  is  not,  more  or  less, 
directly  concerned  in  the  prosperity  and  the 
continuous  advancement  of  the  British  Man- 
ufacturing Interests.  This  point,  then,  we 
assume  as  certain,  and  do  not  intend  to  argue 
it  as  if  it  were  in  question. 

There  is,  however,  a  supposition  which  is 
very  likely  to  occur  to  some  parties,  and  it 
is  of  this  sort.  It  will  be  said,  "  These  man- 
ufactures, connected  as  they  are  with  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  have  already 
reached,  and  they  are  now  in  the  secure  pos- 
session of,  an  undisputed  supremacy  as  com- 
pared  with  those  of  other  countries.  Why 
need  we  be  anxiously  concerned  about  them 
as  if  they  were  always  in  jeopardy  ]"  The 
point  assumed  in  this  query  we  shall  not  dis- 
pute, but  are  willing,  just  now  at  least,  to 
grant  it  as  unquestionable.  Yet  there  is  an 
aspect  of  the  subject  which  is  not  likely  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  any  but  those 
who,  in  some  way,  have  to  come  to  stand  in 
near  proximity  to  manufacturing  operations. 
It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  manufactures  that 
they  must  always  be  moving  forward  and 
enlarging  themselves,  and  must  be  gaining 
aid  from  successive  improvements;  they 
nmst  be  in  progress ;  or,  if  not,  at  the  instant 
when  they  cease  to  grow  they  begin  to  die. 
These  vast  bodies  can  never  attain  the  equi- 
librium of  rest;  the  equilibrium  of  motion 
is  the  only  condition  under  which  they  can 
i  exist  at  all. 
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Improvement  necessitates  further  improve- 
ment. Every  method  which  tends  to  efiect 
economy  in  the  process  of  production,  and 
every  augmentation  in  the  productive  pow- 
ers of  machinery,  must,  after  a  short  season 
of  monopoly  prices,  put  before  the  consumer 
either  a  chet^er  article  or  a  much  better  one 
for  the  same  money ;  usually  it  is  both. 
This  state  of  things  throws  an  advantage,  at 
a  rapidly  increasing  ratio,  into  the  hands  of 
the  capitalist,  who  has  already  covered  acres 
of  ground  with  his  factory,  his  sheds,  his  mills. 
Vast  amounts  of  goods  turned  off— profits 
infinitcsimally  reduced — mere  skimmings  of 
gain — ^hard  to  be  calculated  upon  single  pieces 
or  packets  of  goods,  yet  they  yield  enormous 
annual  amounts ;  so  that,  in  good  times,  the 
partners  divide  fortunes  every  year.  But 
the  realizing  of  fortunes  anywhere  stimulates 
enterprise,    maddens    enei^ies,    emboldens 

rulatiou,  and  brings  anew  to  bear  upon 
inventive  faculty  of  a  class  of  men  an 
intensity  of  thought.  The  result  is  sure  to 
be,  in  this  or  that  quarter,  some  felicitous 
mode  of  saving  costs — of  abridging  labour — 
of  substituting  unskilled  for  skilled  labour 
-—of  accelerating  chemical  processes,  and  of 
urging  machinery  to  a  speed  which  turns  the 
brain  to  look  at  it.  Cheaper  goods — larger 
quantities  of  them — ^lower  profits — such  is 
tne  perennial  course  of  manufactures,  or  such 
it  must  be  in  a  country  where  boundless 
wealth  has  been  accumulated  —  where  the 
rate  of  interest  is  low,  and  is  descending — 
where  the  energies  of  a  people  are  developed 
to  the  utmost  by  the  full  and  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  and  political  liberty,  and  such 
it  must  be,  especially  in  a  country  which, 
while  its  stores  of  fuel  and  iron  are  inex- 
haustible, has,  by  its  commerce,  and  by  its 
improved  modes  of  communication,  brought 
itself  and  its  wares  to  the  very  doors  of  a 
thousand  millions  of  the  human  familv,  most 
of  them  being  "  consumers  of  goods," 


These  paces  had  already  passed  through 
the  press  when  an  announcement  appeared 
which,  we  presume,  is  authentic,  and  which, 
if  it  had  presented  itself  a  month  earlier,  we 
should  have  introduced  above,  where  we  are 
referring  to  those  peculiarities  that  make 
themselves  known  to  the  worker  in  metals, 
and  of  which  little  notice,  or  none,  is  taken  in 
scientific  works.  We  copy  it  from  the  Man- 
Chester  Guardian  of  September  6 : — 

"  Wo  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Nasmy th's 
wrouglit-iron  gun  has  proved  a  complete  fail- 
ure, an<l  this  not  on  account  of  the  mechani- 
cal dirtienlties  which  had  to  be  encountered, 
formidable  as  they  were,  but  from  a  most 


unexpected  peculiarity  in  the  material  em- 
ployed, when  brought  together  in  so  large  a 
mass  as  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Nasniyth's 
purpose.  It  seems  that  wrought- iron,  so 
tractable  under  all  ordinary  conditions  of 
working,  cannot  be  welded  together  in  very 
large  masses  without  undergoing  a  cliange  in 
its  molecular  arrangement,  exceedingly  in- 
jurious to  its  tenacitv.  As  wo  understand 
the  explanation  we  have  received  on  thia 
point,  an  immense  mass  of  iron  like  that 
which  Mr.  Nasmyth  has  welded  together, 
continues  so  long  in  an  incandescent  or  soft 
state,  that  a  process  analogous  to  crystalliza^ 
tion  takes  place  within  its  substance,  where- 
by the  fibrous  texture,  from  which  it  derives 
its  tenacity,  is  destroyed,  and  it  becomes 
even  less  capable  than  cast-iron  of  resisting 
the  explosion  of  a  heavy  diarge  of  gun- 
powder. 

"  We  understand  that,  in  addition  to  the 
unfavourable  result  obtained  by  Mr.  Na- 
smyth at  Patricroft,  another  experiment  of  a 
similar  nature,  made  under  the  direction  of 
Government,  has  proved  a  complete  failure 
from  the  peculiarity  in  the  material  to  which 
we  have  alluded  ;  and  a  large  gun  which  had 
been  completed,  was  found  utterly  unfit  for 
use.  Indeed,  wo  believe  it  burst  into  many 
pieces  on  the  first  trial.  Mr.  Nasmyth's  ex- 
periment has  consequently  been  abandoned." 

This  great  and  no  doubt  very  costly  ex- 
periment, has,  it  seems,  entirely  failed  :  per- 
haps it  may  be  renewed  under  conditions 
more  likely  to  secure  success.  Yet  assuredly 
it  has  not  failed  from  any  want  either  of 
means  or  of  assiduity,  or  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned.  We  should  not 
attach  a  conclusive  significance  to  the  opinion 
that  had  been  expressed  freely  by  practical 
men  who  have  anticipated  this  event.  Yet 
this  opinion,  considered  in  connexion  with 
facts  which  are,  or  which  ought  to  be,  per- 
fectly understood  as  matters  of  science, 
would  have  warranted  a  confident  prediction 
of  the  failure  of  any  such  attempt. 

Not  to  insist  upon  the  large  amount  of 
scale  that  must  bo  embedded  in  the  mass 
by  the  oxidization  of  so  much  surface,  at  a 
white  heat — it  is  a  fact  of  which  the  instances 
are  of  constant  occurrence,  that  the  mole- 
cular condition  of  large  masses  of  solids, 
metals  or  rocks — witness  the  mctumorphic 
rocks — undergoes  an  entire  change  through 
the  action  of  causes  which  might  seem  whol- 
ly insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Much  less 
then  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  a 
mass  of  metal  will  sufiice  fur  bringing  it 
over  from  a  fibrous  to  a  crystalline  condi- 
tion ;  and  vice  versa.  Those  changes  may 
take  place  without  affording  any  visible  indi- 
cation of  their  being  in  progress,  or  of  their 
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having  actually  occurred.  However  little 
we  may  know  of  the  ultimate  constitution 
of  bodies,  we  are  almost  compelled  to  ima- 
gine— and  let  us  now  confine  ourselves  to 
Uie  malleable  and  ductile  metals,  that  each 
of  its  atoms  floats  at  the  centre  of  a  sphere, 
or  spheroid,  of  balanced  attraction  and  repul- 
sion ;  and  that,  respectively  of  its  neighbour 
atoms,  it  may  shifl  its  position  in  every  di- 
rection (as  in  fluids^  or  that  it  may  do  so 
until  the  moment  wnen  these  atoms,  in  sets, 
arrange  themselves  in  obedience  to  magnetic 
or  electric  forces  in  some  fixed  geometric 
relation.  The  ^6ro7i«  juxtaposition  of  atoms 
is  the  result  of  mechanic  force&^-the  crystal- 
line of  the  magnetic  or  the  electric,  brought 
into  activity  by  high  temperature. 

What  is  it  then  which  is  needed  to  forefend 
courses  of  experimentation  which  may  be 
enormously  costly,  but  which  are  underta- 
ken in  de&ult  of  knowledge,  partly  that  of 
the  Shop,  partly  that  of  the  Philosophy 
Chair?  It  is  —  a  better  understanding 
between  the  two  —  the  "Shop"  and  the 
"Chair." 


Abt.  II.— 1.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel 
Butler.  With  Life,  Critical  Dissertation, 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
Georgb  Gilfillan,  2  vols.  Edinburgh, 
James  Nichol.     1854. 

2.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Butler. 
Edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by 
Robert  Bell.  8vo.  London,  John  W. 
Parker  &  Son.     1855. 

Through  either  of  these  editions  of  Butler's 
Poetical  Works  the  new  generation  of 
book-buyers  and  readers  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  writer 
who,  though  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  lived,  is  still,  in  some  respects, 
unique  in  our  literature.  The  age  is  past, 
indeed,  in  which  any  one  would  1^  likely  to 
take  Butler's  poems,  as  some  rough  country 
gentleman,  of  last  century,  is  said  to  have 
done,  as  his  sole  literary  companion  and 
general  cabinet  of  wisdom  ;  and  most  read- 
ers who  have  reached  their  climacteric  have 
already  a  copy  of  Butler  on  their  shelves, 
and  have  pretty  well  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  what  the  man  was,  and  as  to  the  amount 
of  service  for  any  good  purpose  that  is  still 
to  be  got  out  of  him.  Young  fellows,  how- 
ever, who  have  to  complete  their  education, 
cannot  do  so  without  at  least  dipping  into 
JIudibras ;  and,  besides,  the  farther  an  old 
author  such  as  Butler  recedes  into  the  past, 
and  the  more  the  miscellany  of  tilings  inter- 


posed between  him  and  us  is  increased  by  the 
advance  of  time,  the  less  of  him  remains 
vital,  and  the  more  nearly  is  he  reduced  to 
his  true  and  permanent  essence.  And  hence 
— not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  young  feU 
lows  in  question — ^may  it  be  worth  while  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  what  otherwise  might 
be  thought  a  somewhat  fusty  subject.  If 
Dryden,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Foote,  are 
deemed  worthy  of  resuscitation,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  with  Russia,  and  a  hundred 
other  ffrave  contemporary  matters,  who  will 
have  the  heart  to  object  to  an  hour's  gossip 
by  the  way  about  old  Samuel  Butler  ] 

One  peculiarity  about  Butler,  as  one  of 
our  British  authors,  is  that  he  was  fifty  years 
of  age  before  he  was  so  much  as  heard  of  by 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  born  in  1612, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1662  that  the 
first  part  of  HudWras  was  given  to  the 
world.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  remember  through  what  a  busy  age  of 
literary  production  Butler  thus  contrived  to 
remain  silent.  He  had  twenty-eight  clear 
years  of  life  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
Wars — years  during  which  he  might  actu- 
ally, as  a  young  man,  have  welcomed  into 
print  the  last  literary  performances  of  sudi 
surviving  veterans  of  the  Elizabethan  age  as 
Ben  Jonson,  Donne,  Drayton,  Chapman, 
and  Ford;  but  though  other  young  English- 
men of  this  time,  such  as  Waller,  Davenant, 
Suckling,  Milton,  Denham,  and  Cowley, 
made  good  their  entrance  into  literature 
before  these  giants  of  the  elder  generation 
had  finally  quitted  the  stage,  Butler  saw 
them  vanish  without  so  much  as  attempting 
to  put  himself  in  any  other  relation  to  them 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  reader.  Then  came 
the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Com* 
monwealth,  coinciding  with  all  that  portion 
of  Butler's  life  which  elapsed  between  his 
Irwenty-ninth  and  his  forty-ninth  year.  This 
period,  being  one  of  turmoil  and  political 
excitement,  as  well  as  of  Puritan  govern- 
ment, was  not  so  favourable  to  the  purer 
kinds  of  literary  production,  Le,,  to  imagin- 
ative and  calm  speculative  or  historical  liter- 
ature, as  the  age  which  it  had  succeeded. 
Still  it  had  an  ample  literature,  peculiar  to 
itself-— a  literature,  at  least,  of  satire  and 
incessant  theological  and  political  discussion ; 
and,  in  one  way  or  another,  some  at  home 
and  others  in  exile,  such  writers  as  Hobbesi, 
Herrick,  Izaak  Walton,  and  the  dramatist 
Shirley,  all  of  whom  had  been  past  middle 
age  before  the  civil  wars  began,  and  such 
younger  writers  as  Waller,  Davenant,  Suck- 
ling, Milton,  Denham,  and  Cowley,  who,  as 
has  just  been  mentioned,  had  taken  their  de- 
gree in  literature  before  the  same  revolu- 
tionary outburst,  continued^  durUi^  this.  ^^«. 
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of  Puritan  ascendency,  to  stand  before  the 
world  as  active  men  of  letters.  Shirley, 
poor  fellow,  his  source  of  livelihood  cut  ofi* 
by  the  suppression  of  the  stage  in  1G42,  had 
gone  into  the  country  to  teach  a  school  and 
live  on  his  reputation  as  an  ex-draroatist ; 
Herrick,  ejected  from  his  charge  in  Devon- 
shire, as  not  being  the  kind  of  clergyman 
that  a  Puritan  government  could  tolerate, 
was  probably  humming  over  his  old  songs 
and  fancies  and  writing  new  ones  to  amuse 
his  leisure  in  some  cottage  near  his  old 
parish ;  Hobbes  was  abroad,  teaching  mathe- 
matics to  Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  and  writing 
his  "  Leviathan''  and  other  works,  which  he 
afterwards  came  over  to  England  to  publish; 
Waller,  Davenant,  Denham,  and  Cowley, 
also  lived  abroad  as  royalist  exiles,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate, 
when  they  were  permitted  to  return  and 
write  as  much  as  they  chose,  and  when 
Waller,  at  least,  thought  it  wise  to  make 
his  peace  with  Cromwell  and  become  one 
of  his  pan^yristt;  Suckling  had  died  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  his  royal  master's  trou- 
bles ;  Izaak  Walton,  having  quitted  his  cloth- 
shop,  in  Chancery  Lane,  in  1644,  was  divid- 
ing his  time  between  fishing,  the  preparation 
of  his  book  on  that  art,  and  pious  recollec- 
tions of  Donne,  Hooker,  Wotton,  and  other 
good  men  whom  he  had  known  before  the 
king's  head  had  been  cut  off;  and,  lastly, 
Milton,  the  true  literary  representative  of 
Puritanism  and  the  Commonwealth,  though 
he  had  forsaken  for  the  time  the  softer  muse 
of  his  youth,  was  still  conspicuously  at  work, 
shaking  the  very  soul  of  Royalism  and  Pre- 
lacy, by  his  noble  prose  treatises  in  defence 
of  the  Revolution  and  its  leaders.  Nay, 
there  were  others,  not  mentioned  in  the 
above  list,  whose  literary  career  began,  or 
^  was  continued,  during  the  stormy  period  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  manhood  of  the 
great  Jeremv  Taylor  corresponds  with  this 
period,  which  he  did  not  long  survive  ;  Rich- 
ard Baxter,  and  other  non-conforming  di- 
vines, became  famous  during  it ;  the  quaint 
Fuller  then  penned  many  of  his  writings ; 
the  philosophic  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  calm  as 
a  mollusc  in  the  midst  of  the  social  pertur- 
bations, was  pursuing  his  fantastic  specula- 
tions in  his  study  at  Norwich ;  the  vagabond 
trooper  Cleveland,  now  abroad  with  his 
Royalist  associates,  and  now  risking  his  neck 
in  England,  was  inditing  his  racketty  squibs 
against  the  Roundheads,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  that  grand  topic  of  fun  with  all  the 
satirists  of  his  party,  Oliver's  copper  nose ; 
and  Milton's  friend,  honest  Andrew  Marvell, 
had  at  least  given  evidence  to  those  who 
knew  him  of  his  capacity  of  writing  well  on 
the  other  side.    Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 


cross-fire  of  writings  from  Royalists  and 
Puritans,  from  poets  and  philosophers,  from 
Englishmen  at  home  and  Englishmen  in 
their  exile  in  France  and  Holland,  we  hear 
not  a  word  of  any  publication,  pro  or  co/i,  in 
verse  or  in  prose,  bearing  the  name  of 
Samuel  Butler.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
Restoration  that — amid  the  general  gather- 
ing of  the  old  wita  from  their  haunts  around 
the  throne  of  Charles  II.  and  the  sudden 
crop  of  new  and  younger  wits  evoked 
by  the  license  affordtsd  to  dramatic  riot  and 
all  that  had  hitherto  been  repressed — the 
&ce  or  the  name  of  Butler  emerged  to  chal- 
lenge notice. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  that  Butler  was 
positively  idle  with  his  pen  all  this  time. 
He  was  not  heard  of  as  a  writer  prior  to 
1662;  but  the  man  who  then  came  forth 
with  such  a  poem  as  the  first  part  of  IludU 
bras  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
practice  beforehand  in  the  art  of  putting  his 
thoughts  on  paper.  It  becomes  of  some 
importance,  therefore,  to  find  out,  if  possi])le, 
at  what  point  in  that  obscure  period  in  But- 
ler's life  which  elapsed  before  the  Restora- 
tion the  literary  impulse  first  seized  hira, 
what  was  the  precise  nature  of  that  impulse, 
and  what  were  the  circumstances  which  re- 
tarded so  long  the  public  exhibition  of  his 
talent.  For  this  purpose  let  us  glance  at 
the  little  that  is  known  of  this  portion  of 
his  life. 

Butler  was  the  son  of  a  substantial  farmer 
in  Worcestershire.  He  received  a  very 
good  school  education  at  the  Cathedral  school 
of  Worcester,  under  a  master  who  had  a 
considerable  reputation  in  his  day  for  turn- 
ing out  pupils  who  aflerwards  became  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  not  certainly  known  whe- 
ther he  was  sent  to  either  of  the  universities. 
There  is  a  vague  account  of  his  having  been 
at  Cambridge,  and  there  is  a  still  more  vague 
account  of  his  having  been  at  Oxford  ;  but 
Mr.  Bell  is  disposed,  and  we  think  justly,  to 
believe  that  neither  account  is  correct,  and 
that  Butler  never  received  any  university 
education.  If  he  was  at  either  of  the  Uni 
versities,  however,  we  can  well  suppose  that 
it  was  not  then  or  there  that  he  began  to 
write  verses.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the 
nature  of  his  writings,  after  he  did  become 
a  writer,  that  he  never  could  have  had  any. 
thing  about  him  of  that  overflowing  product- 
ive disposition,  that  rich  imitative  instinct, 
which  belongs  to  the  young  sons  of  Apollo, 
and  which  made  his  contemporaries,  Milton 
and  Cowley,  poets  even  in  their  teens.  Mil 
ton,  a  fond  disciple  at  college  of  all  that  was 
best  in  classical  as  well  as  in  modem  poetry, 
was  already  himself  a  writer  of  sweet  verse ; 
and  Cowley  was  but  a  flowing-haired  child 
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when,  meeting  with  Spenser's  "Faery 
Queene,"  the  imitative  impulse  seized  him, 
and  he  began  to  lisp  in  numbers, — 

"  The  Muses  did  young  Cowley  raise ; 
They  stole  him  from  his  nurse's  arms, 
Fed  him  with  sacred  love  of  praise, 
And  taught  him  all  their  charms." 

A  much  tougher  subject,  if  we  guess 
aright,  was  young  Butler,  and  not  the  kind 
of  infant  for  any  Muse  to  dandle.  "  When 
but  a  boy,"  says  Aubrey,  "  he  would  make 
observations  and  reflections  on  everything 
one  said  or  did,  and  censure  it  to  be  either 
well  or  ill ;"  and,  wherever  Aubrey  got  his 
information,  it  has  a  singular  smack  of  truth 
about  it.  Not  a  flowing-haired  poetic  child 
of  the  Cowley  stamp  at  all,  mildly  stealing 
away  from  his  companions  into  the  fields  to 
read,  but  a  decidedly  hard-headed  if  not 
stubljy-haired  boy,  keeping  uncomfortably 
near  to  people  when  they  were  talking,  and 
"  censuring  things  to  be  either  well  or  ill ;" 
such,  even  without  Aubrey's  hint,  but 
merely  on  the  principle  of  the  boy  being 
fiither  to  the  man,  should  we  have  conceived 
young  Butler  to  have  been  in  his  school- 
days. If  he  did  go  to  college  he  doubtless 
made  the  most  of  his  time  there,  and  read 
books  and  acquired  knowledge  assiduously, 
as  would  become  a  sensible  farmer's  son, 
receiving  education  at  some  expense  to  his 
family  ;  but  to  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queene," 
and  all  that  class  of  influences,  we  suspect 
he  would  have  presented  a  cuticle  of  greater 
resistance  than  either  Milton  or  Cowley  did. 
In  short,  if  he  was  at  the  University,  we  can 
well  believe  that  he  left  it  without  ever 
having  perpetrated  verse  at  all,  or  at  least 
anything  more  than  a  few  lines  of  such 
hard  do\^iirlght  doggrel  as  would  not 
matter  much  one  way  or  another.  He 
may,  however,  have  written  good  sound 
prose,  of  a  quality  quite  sufficient  for  his 
purposes  as  a  scholar. 

According  to  the  very  scanty  notices  that 
remain,  that  period  of  Butler's  life  which 
extends  from  nis  early  youth  till  after  the 
Restoration,  is  to  be  considered  as  dividing 
itself  into  three  parts.  First  of  all,  from 
his  early  youth  onwards,  for  an  uncertain 
number  of  years,  but  probably  till  about 
1639,  when  he  would  be  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  we  find  him  acting  as  clerk  in  the 
service  of  Thomas  Jeffries,  of  Earl's 
Croombe,  a  flourishing  Justice  of  Peace  in 
his  native  county  of  Worcestershire.  While 
in  this  service,  he  is  said  to  have  had  some 
thoughts  of  turning  painter ;  and,  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  last  century,  there  were  some 
portraits    and    other    pictures    at    Earl's 


Croombe  which  were  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  Butler  during  his  residence 
there.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
worth  much ;  and,  though  Butler  kept  up 
his  taste -for  the  art  in  after-life  so  as  to 
become  acquainted  with  Samuel  Cooper,  the 
first  English  portrait-painter  of  his  day,  his 
own  practice  in  it  was  probably  never  more 
than  that  of  an  amateur.  There  was  more 
feasibility  in  the  plan  which  he  is  said  also 
to  have  entertained  about  this  time  of 
becoming  a  lawyer,  or  at  least  a  country 
attorney ;  and,  as  evidence  of  some  such 
intention,  there  is  not  only  a  tradition  of 
his  having  entered  himself  at  Gray's  Inn, 
but  also  the  fact  of  his  having  left  behind 
him  among  his  papers  a  syllabus  of  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  drawn  up  in  law  French  in 
his  own  handwriting.  Not  even  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  independent  country  attorney, 
however,  was  Butler  to  be  promoted.  From 
being  law-clerk  to  the  Worcestershire  Just- 
ice of  Peace,  we  find  him — through  what 
intermediate  stages  of  amateur  portrait- 
painting,  and  law-studentship,  is  unknoN^-n — 
transferred  to  a  superior  situation,  as  secre- 
tary, or  the  like,  in  the  household  of  the 
Countess  of  Kent,  at  Wrest,  in  Bedford- 
shire. Here,  besides  leisure  to  amuse  him- 
self with  painting  and  music,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  an  excellent  library,  and  of 
the  conversation  of  the  learned  Selden,  then 
steward  of  the  Countess's  estates,  and, 
according  to  Aubrey's  account,  privately 
married  to  her.  It  is  this  circumstance  of 
Selden's  being  domesticated  at  Wrest  at  the 
time  of  Butler's  service  there  that  enables 
us  to  form  a  guess  as  to  dates.  Mr.  Bell, 
finding  that  Selden  spent  the  Parliamentary 
recess  of  the  year  1628  at  the  Earl  of 
Kent's  seat  in  Wrest,  employing  himself  in 
the  preparation  of  his  work  on  the  Arundel 
maroles,  assigns  that  year  as  the  probable 
date  of  Butler  s  admission  into  the  Countess's 
service.  This  supposition  seems  quite  un- 
tenable. Butler  would  then  have  been  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  there  would  be  no 
room  at  all  for  his  prior  service  at  Earl's 
Croombe,  not  to  speak  of  his  painting  and 
other  occupations  attributed  to  him  while 
there.  It  seems  more  natural  to  suppose, 
as  we  have  done,  that  he  did  not  leave  Earl's 
Croombe  for  Wrest  till  about  the  year 
1639 ;  in  which  year,  as  Mr.  Bell  himself 
informs  us,  Selden,  by  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  became  permanently  domesticated 
in  the  household  of  the  Countess  at  Wrest, 
and  that  on  a  more  intimate  footing  than 
when  the  Earl  had  been  alive.  The  fact 
that  Butler  is  always  represented  by  his 
biographers  as  having  entered  the  service 
of  the  C(nmU88  of  Kent,  seems  to  confirm 
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this ;  and  in  other  respects  it  accords  with 
the  facts.  If  Butler  did  enter  this  service 
in  1639,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  ho  may  have  remained  in  it  tiJl  1651, 
in  which  year  the  Countess  died,  leaving  Sel- 
den  her  executor  and  part-heir;  and  still 
there  would  be  ample  time  left  for  a  third 
and  differont  service  which  Butler  is  said  to 
have  discharged  before  the  Restoration — 
namely,  that  of  secretary,  or  general  man 
of  business,  to  Sir  Samuel  Luke  of  Cople 
IIoo,  in  the  same  county  of  Bedfordshire. 
Sir  Samuel  was  one  of  the  leading  Presby- 
terians of  the  county,  and  a  Justice  of  Peace. 
He  had  been  a  Colonel  in  the  Parliamentary 
army  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  Member 
in  the  Long  Parliament  for  Bedfordshire ; 
and,  though  with  others  of  the  Presbyterian 
leaders,  he  had  shrunk  back  from  the  ex- 
treme proceedings  of  the  Parliament  about 
the  time  of  the  King^s  death,  and  had,  in 
consequence,  been  one  of  those  members 
whom  the  army  leaders  and  hidependents 
"secluded"  about  this  time  from  farther 
attendance  in  the  House,  he  yet  appears  to 
have  retained  his  zeal  in  the  general  cause 
of  the  Revolution,  and  to  have  been  an 
active  magistrate  in  Bedfordshire  under 
Cromwell's  government.  The  precise  na- 
ture of  Butler's  duties  in  his  service  cannot 
be  known ;  but  if  he  entered  it  after  1651, 
when  the  Civil  Wars  in  England  were  over, 
and  the  Commonwealth  was  an  established 
fact,  they  may  very  well  have  been  such  as 
a  secretary,  though  of  Royalist  connexions 
and  sentiments  himself,  might  consistently 
enough  discharge  for  a  Presbyterian  master. 
As  to  the  duration  of  this  service,  however, 
we  are  totally  uninformed.  We  have  as- 
sumed it  to  have  begun  in  1651,  and  it  may 
have  continued  till  1660  or  thereabouts — 
1.  €,,  through  the  period  of  the  first  Rump, 
and  the  Protectorships  of  Cromwell  and  his 
son  Ricliard,  down  to  the  confusions  of  the 
second  Rump  and  Monk's  intrigues  immedi- 
ately antecedent  to  the  King's  recall.  When 
the  King  had  returned,  it  would  be  natural, 
amid  the  general  change  of  system,  for 
Presby  terijui  knights  and  county  magistrates 
to  sink  into  comparative  idleness  and  ob- 
scurity, and  for  their  secretaries,  esj^ecially 
if  of  Royalist  connexions,  to  look  about  for 
other  situations. 

Such  is  the  meagre  outline,  with  which 
we  must  be  content,  of  the  first  forty-eight 
years  of  Butler's  life.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  farther  research  might  disclose  addition- 
al facts,  or  at  legist  verify  or  disprove  the 
conjectures  we  have  ventured  to  make  as  to 
the  dates  of  such  facts  as  arc  known.  Mean- 
while, what  concerns  us  is  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  at  what  point  in  the  life,  as  thus 


laid  out,  Butler  first  felt  his  vocation  to  lit- 
erature, and  first  secretly  practised  the 
talent  which  was  aftcni-ards  to  make  him 
famous.  Now,  if  our  chronology  is  correct, 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  thiit  it  was 
somewhere  in  what  we  have  represented  as 
the  middle  portion  of  his  adult  life  prior  to 
the  Restoration — that  is,  during  his  service 
with  the  Countess  of  Kent  at  Wrest,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, from  1639  to  1651. 

We  found  this  opinion  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  what  remains  of  his  writings,  in 
addition  to  Hudihras.  Of  all  these  writings 
— ^whether  those  included  in  the  "  Genuine 
Remains,"  published  from  the  actual  manu- 
scripts by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester  in 
1759,  and  which  are  indubitably  authentic, 
or  such  other  casual  pieces  in  prose  or  verse, 
not  included  among  these,  as  there  is  any 
probable  ground  for  believing  to  have  been 
really  his — there  is  not  one  which  wo  can 
ascertain  to  have  been  published  prior  to 
1660,  or,  at  all  events,  to  1659,  if  indeed 
any  one  of  them  was  published  prior  to 
Hudibraa  itself  in  1663.  But,  though  none 
of  them  was  certainly  published  l)ef(>ro  this 
period,  there  are  one  or  two  of  them  which 
were  certainly  toritten  before  it.  Among 
these,  the  earliest  to  which  we  can  assign  a 
probable  date,  is  a  piece  of  rude  doggrcl, 
calling  itself  a  "  Ballad,"  and  seemingly 
meant  as  a  squib  against  Cromwell,  about 
the  time  of  his  military  successes  and  para- 
mount influence  in  the  kingdom,  just  before 
the  King's  death.  It  occurs  among  Thyer's 
"Genuine  Remains,"  where  it  is  printed 
from  the  manuscript.  Here  is  a  specimen, 
part  of  a  portrait,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Cromwell : — 

"  His  face  is  round  and  decent, 
As  is  your  dish  or  platter, 

On  which  there  grows 

A  thing  like  a  nose, 
Bat,  indeed,  it  is  no  Bach  matter. 

'<  On  both  sides  of  th'  aforesaid 

Are  eyes,  but  th'  are  not  matches, 

On  which  there  are 

To  be  seen  two  fair 
And  large  well-grown  mustaches. 

"  Now  this  with  admiration 
Does  all  beholders  strike, 

That  a  beard  shoaki  grow 

Upon  a  thing's  brow — 
Did  ever  ye  see  the  like  ? 

"  He  has  no  skall,  'tis  well  known 
To  thoasands  of  beholders ; 
Nothing  but  a  skin 
Does  keep  his  brains  in 
From  rauning  about  his  shoulders." 

And  so  on,  through  a  score  or  so  of  stanzas 
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more,  the  last  of  which,  containing  an  allu- 
sion to  the  King  and  Parliament  as  both 
still  extant,  and  to  the  civil  wars  as  still 
raging,  enables  one  to  assign  the  year  1648, 
or  thereby,  as  the  probable  date  of  the  com- 
position. Such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  first  authen- 
tic piece  from  Butler's  pen  that  remains  to 
us ;  and  that  which  comes  nearest  to  it  in 
point  of  time  is  a  short  prose  tract,  entitled 
"  The  Case  of  King  Charles  I.  truly  stated," 
originally  published  from  the  manuscript  in 
1691,  by  an  anonymous  editor,  after  Butler's 
death,  and  reprinted  by  Thyer.  This  tract 
is  in  the  form  of  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "  King  Charles's  Case,  or  an  Appeal 
to  all  Rational  Men  concerning  his  Trial," 
prepared  by  John  Cook,  Master  of  Gray's 
Inn,  solicitor  to  the  Parliament  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  King,  and  afterwards 
executed  as  one  of  the  chief  regicides.  The 
pamphlet  was  put  in  circulation  with  others, 
after  the  King's  death,  in  defence  of  the  policy 
of  the  G)mnion wealth  leaders;  and  Butler 
appears  to  have  tried  his  hand  at  writing  an 
answer,  with  the  intention  of  publishing  it 
some  time  or  other.  He  never  did  so,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  found  among  his  papers. 
It  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  written 
some  time  between  1649  and  1654,  the 
anonymous  editor  of  1691  speaking  of  it  as 
having  been  "  penned  about  forty  years 
since.*'  Next,  in  point  of  certain  dati?,  among 
Butler's  remains,  is  a  piece  of  doggrel  similar 
in  style  to  that  above  quoted,  entitled,  "  A 
Ballad  about  the  Parliament  which  deliber- 
ated about  making  Oliver  King."  It  begins : — 

"  As  cl'v.'i*  as  a  goose 
Sat  tbi  Parliament  House, 
To  hatch  the  royal  eull ; 
After  much  fiddle-raddle, 
The  egg  proved  addle, 
And  Oliver  came  forth  Noli." 

The  topic  of  this  piece  of  doggrel  fixes  its 
date  at  about  1656-1657,  whence  propriety 
of  Oliver's  exchanging  the  title  of  Protector 
for  that  of  King  was  a  matter  of  general  dis- 
cussion. Butler,  among  others,  had  his  no- 
tions on  the  subject,  of  which  he  relieved 
himsi»lf,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  or  probably 
for  the  amusement  of  those  about  him,  as 
above.  After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and 
amid  the  confusions  of  Richard's  brief  Pro- 
tectorate and  the  second.  Rump,  there  was 
less  reason  for  reserve  in  such  expressions 
of  opinion  ;  and,  accordingly,  during  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  Restoration,  But- 
ler's pen  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  busy. 
Besides  other  scraps,  th^  is  one  prose  piece 
of  some  length,  the  composition  of  which 
may  be  certainly  attributed  to  the  year 
1659-1660,  though  it  remained  unpublished 


till  afterwards.  Tliis  piece  consists  of  "  Two 
Speeches  made  in  the  Rump-Parliament 
when  it  was  restored  by  the  Officers  of  tho 
Army  in  the  year  1659,"  the  said  speeches 
being  mock-harangues,  invented  by  Butler, 
and  put,  the  one  into  the  mouth  of  an  old 
Presbyterian  member  of  the  House,  who  is 
indignant  at  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
army  during  the  last  ten  years ;  and  the 
other  into  the  mouth  of  an  Independent,  or 
Army-man,  who  hates  the  Presbyterians. 
The  composition  is  one  of  some  vigour  ;  and 
the  writer  makes  the  two  debaters  abuse  each 
other,  very  much  as  Iludibras  and  Ralph  do 
in  the  poem,  only  in  sober  earnest,  and  so  as 
to  produce  an  impression  unfivourable  both 
to  a  continuance  of  military  rule  or  Indepen- 
dency, and  to  a  revival  of  mere  Parliamen- 
tary government  without  a  royal  head.  Had 
the  pamphlet  been  publis^hed,  it  would  really 
have  done  some  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
Restoration,  while  that  question  was  being 
debated,  and  Monk's  intentions  were  uncer- 
tain. It  is  evident,  in  short,  that  Butler  took 
a  great  interest  in  that  question ;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  though  tho  composition  just 
mentioned  was  not  printed,  he  may  about 
this  time  have  contributed  other  pieces  of  a 
political  tenor  which  did  fmd  their  way  into 
circulation. 

The  result  of  tliis  brief  investigation  is, 
that  it  was  not  till  about  the  thirty -seventh 
year  of  Butler's  age,  and  when,  according  to 
our  chronology,  he  was  hi  the  service  of  the 
Countess  of  Kent,  at  her  seat  in  Bedfordshire, 
that  he  began  to  use  his  pen  for  anything  like 
a  literary  purpose,  and  that  from  that  time 
he  used  it  only  sparingly,  in  occasional  pieces 
of  verse  and  of  prose  satire  against  the  Puri- 
tans, till  about  the  eve  of  the  Restoration, 
when,  being  then  in  Sir  Samuel  Luke's  ser- 
vice in  the  same  county  of  Bedfordshire,  or 
just  about  to  quit  that  service,  he  found 
himself  a  sufficiently  expert  writer  to  wish 
to  appear  as  such,  and  capable  not  only  of 
throwing  off  political  pamphlets  suited  for 
the  time,  but  also  of  planning  and  preparing 
a  burlesque  poem  of  some  length. 

This  account,  probable  on  external  grounds, 
corresponds  with  the  impression  we  have  of 
Butlers  character.  Always  a  shrewd,  in- 
dustrious, and  reading  man,  with  a  quantity 
of  grim  crabbed  satire  in  him,  which  may 
have  come  out  in  his  talk,  he  was  evidently, 
as  we  have  already  said,  not  one  of  that  class 
of  writers  who,  like  Milton  and  Cowley,  take 
naturally  from  their  childhood  to  literary 
effort,  as  ducklings  do  to  tho  water.  He 
could  always,  we  have  no  doubt,  write  excel- 
lent business-prose ;  but  he  may  have  been 
comparatively  advanced  in  life  before  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  breaking  up  this 
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business-prose,  and  enriching  it,  and  fining 
it,  and  putting  all  his  wit,  and  force,  and 
power  of  leanied  allusion  into  it,  so  as  to  fit 
it  for  the  purposes  of  literature.  Much  more 
may  it  have  required  a  distinct  stimulus  from 
without  to  put  the  idea  into  his  head  of  rising 
above  his  prose  altogether  and  becoming  a 
poet.  Such  u  stimulus  he  found  at  last  in 
the  unusual  social  and  political  incidents  of 
his  time  acting  on  his  long  constitutional  and 
acquired  antipathy  to  the  Puritans.  It  was 
antipathy  to  the  Puritans  that  caused  Butler 
in  middle  life,  at  a  time  when  he  was  pro- 
bably known  by  his  Bedfordshire  neighbours 
only  as  a  hard-headed  and  somewhat  crusty 
and  eccentric  man  of  business,  to  become  an 
author  and  a  poet.  He  was  not  the  only 
man  who  was  so  affected.  Denham,  in  his 
mock-address,  in  the  name  of  the  poets  of 
England,  to  the  Long  Parliament,  declares 
that  one  effect  of  their  proceedings  had  been 
to  make  the  whole  nation,  including  King 
Charlos  himself,  poets.  The  drifl  of  this 
lame  conceit  is,  that  the  Parliament  had 
made  at  least  one  of  the  incentives  to  poetry, 
namely  poverty,  general  enough  throughout 
the  kingdom,  in  a  somewhat  different  sense, 
Denhaiii's  conceit  may  be  taken  as  true.  If 
there  was  less  of  poetry  proper  in  England 
in  that  age  of  social  convulsion,  there  was 
more  of  that  kind  of  poetry  which  consists  in 
social  and  political  allusion  put  into  verse. 
Baulked  of  any  more  effective  way  of  giving 
vent  to  their  hatred  of  the  Puritans,  the 
Royalists  took  their  revenge  in  abundance 
of  satirical  squibs  and  ballads.  Just  as  now 
we  sometimes  see  a  shrewd  middle-aged 
citizen,  or  country-squire,  who  never  sus- 
pected himself  of  any  literary  tendency, 
suddenly  moved  by  his  interest  in  some  con- 
troversy to  write  to  the  newspapers,  or  per- 
haps to  pen  a  pamphlet,  and  by  that  one  fatal 
act  parting  with  his  liberty  for  ever  afler, 
and  selling  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
printer's  devil,  so  it  was  then.  Rough  old 
cavaliers,  rather  shaky  in  their  syntax,  fur- 
bished it  up  for  the  occasion,  that  they  might 
have  a  slap  at  the  Roundheads  one  way  if 
they  could  not  have  it  in  another ;  and  fellows 
who  had  never  found  the  legitimate  source  of 
poetical  inspiration  at  twenty  in  their  mis- 
tresses eyebrow,  were  inspired  at  last,  at 
forty,  by  Oliver  Cromwell's  nose.  If  a 
sample  is  wanted,  take  the  following,  two 
scraps  from  a  mountain  of  simikr  stuff: — 

"  Cromwell  wants  ncnthcr  wardrobe  nor  armour ; 
his  fact*  is  natunil  buff,  awl  his  skin  may  furnish 
him  with  a  rusty  coat-of-muil.  You  would  think 
he  had  been  christene.l  io  a  lime-pit,  and  tanned 
alive ;  but  his  countenance  still  continues  mangy. 
We  cry  out  against  superstition,  and  yet  we  wor- 
ship a  piece  of  wainscot,  and  idolize  an  onbhuiched 


almond.  Certainly  'tis  no  human  visage,  but  tb 
emblem  of  a  mandrake,  one  scarce  handsooM 
enough  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  Hecuba,  hai 
she  whelped  him." — Pamphlet  of  the  year  1649. 

"  Of  all  professions  in  the  town, 
The  brewer's  trade  hath  gained  renown  ; 
His  liquor  reaches  up  to  the  crown, — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  lie  scoroeth  all  laws  and  martial  stops, 
But  whips  an  army  as  round  as  tops. 
And  cuts  off  his  foes  as  thick  as  hops, — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  lie  dives  for  riches  down  to  the  bottom. 
And  cries,  *  My  masters,'  when  he  has  got  'em, 
*  Let  every  tub  stand  upon  his  own  bottom,* — 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 

Song  0/1651-1 65a 

It  was  certainly  no  arrogance  in  Butler 
even  if  he  had  never  written  anything  before 
to  think  that  he  could  do  better  than  this 
The  main  qualification — that  of  positive  ii 
reconcilable  dislike  to  the  Puritans,  and  thci 
whole  mode  of  thought,  speech,  and  action- 
he  had  in  perfection.  No  one  can  uuderstan( 
Butler  who  fails  distinctly  to  conceive  thifl 
Ills  antipathy  to  the  Puritans  in  all  theL 
branches  and  denominations,  from  the  mog 
moderate  Presbyterian  to  the  most  fanatica 
sectary  and  Fiflh-monarchy  man,  was  m 
assumed  feeling ;  it  was  an  honest  inbon 
aversion,  an  absolute  incapacity  of  fiadini 
anything  in  that  order  of  ideas  or  things  witJ 
which  he  could  sympathize ;  a  crabbed  cod 
stitutional  disgust  with  it  all  as  cant,  hum 
bug,  hypocrisy,  and  delusion.  A  man,  whow 
liabit  it  was  to  "  censure  things  to  be  oithei 
well  or  ill,"  there  were  probably  very  fev 
things  that  he  would  in  any  circumstaneei 
have  censured  to  be  well ;  but  there  coulc 
not  by  possibility  have  been  an  ensejnble  o 
things  more  calculated  to  provoke  his  per 
petual  t//-censure  than  that  in  the  midst  o 
which  he  found  himself.  Like  Swift,  an  ob 
stinately  descendental  man,  or  big(»t  for  thi 
hard  terrestrial  sense  of  things,  and  yet  liviD( 
in  an  age  when  transcendentalism  had  brokei 
loose,  and  seemed  to  be  whirling  heaven  an< 
earth  together,  he  must  have  plodded  abou 
Bedfordshire  with  a  kind  of  sneering  convic 
tion  on  his  face  that  very  few  besides  himsel 
still  knew  it  to  be  only  Bedfordshire,  an( 
not  a  county  in  some  celestial  kingdom 
The  more  he  saw  of  the  Puritans  in  his  owi 
neighbourhood,  and  the  farther  that  part] 
advanced,  throughout  the  nation  at  large 
from  their  first  begiimings  of  zeal  to  thei 
last  exhibitions  of  rt^ligious  and  political  en 
thusiasm,  the  more  they  became  to  him  ai 
object  of  satire  ;  and  if,  at  Sir  Samuel  Luke* 
or  anywhere  else,  he  was  thrown  much  aniouj 
their  chief  men,  so  as  to  have  opportuniUe 
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of  observing  them,  he  must  have  "taken 
notes "  rarely.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  a 
man  of  his  extraordinary  natural  wit,  and  ex- 
tensive familiarity  as  a  reader  with  all  sorts 
of  books — a  painter,  too,  and  therefore  akin 
to  an  author  already — should  think  of  doing 
as  others  were  doing  around  him,  and  putting 
do\ivii  some  of  his  observations  in  black  and 
white.  Beginning,  therefore,  perhaps,  with 
some  such  doggrel  ballad  against  Cromwell 
as  that  which  we  have  quoted  as  the  first 
known  production  of  his  pen,  he  went  on,  as 
we  suppose,  inditing  scraps  of  prose  and 
verse  for  his  own  private  gratification,  some 
of  which,  however,  not  now  to  be  traced, 
may  have  had  a  contraband  circulation  among 
the  Royalists  during  the  period  of  Cromwell's 
government. 

In  prose,  Butler,  once  he  had  begun,  could 
never  have  had  any  peculiar  difficulty.  We 
have  his  own  information  indeed,  that  he  was 
by  no  means  one  of  your  easy  scribblers,  who 
have  no  trouble  in  dashing  off  a  page,  but  a 
slow,  serious,  deliberate  writer,  for  whom 
every  sentence  had  its  o\ni  pangs.  His  la- 
bour in  putting  his  sense  and  wit  into  ade- 
quate prose,  however,  must  have  been  as  no- 
uiing  compared  with  that  which  he  at  first 
found  in  cramming  it  into  appropriate  jingle. 
His  matchless  success  at  last  was  the  result 
not  only  of  perpetual  care  spent  on  every 
line  as  ho  wrote  it,  even  after  he  had  thor- 
oughly acc^uired  the  knack  of  versification, 
but  also,  as  we  think,  of  considerable  experi- 
ment in  the  beginning  before  he  hit  on  the 
exact  knack  or  trick  that  suited  him.  We 
have  seen  his  first  attempts  in  the  doggrel 
ballad-stanza,  then  so  much  in  vogue  to  sup- 
ply the  cavaliers  with  songs  for  meir  drink- 
ing bouts ;  and  certainly  we  have  no  reason 
from  such  specimens  to  conclude  that  he 
would  have  ever  set  the  Thames  on  fire  in 
that  style  of  rhythm.  The  "  Nobody-can- 
deny"  fellows  did  it  much  better.  Then  we 
can  conceive  him  trying  heroics,  such  as  Dry- 
den  afterwards  made  his  own.  In  these,  as 
is  proved  by  some  samples,  in  his  later  poe- 
try, he  would  doubtless  find  himself  more  at 
case.  Pindarics,  after  the  Cowley  model, 
he  would  doubtless  also  try ;  and  samples 
remain,  among  his  later  poems,  of  the  skill 
he  likewise  attained  in  that  uncomfortable 
species  of  verse.  As  is  proved,  however, 
by  the  small  percentage  both  of  Pindarics 
and  heroics,  now  found  in  the  general  bulk 
of  his  poetry,  he  must  have  found  himself 
sufficiently  at  home  in  neither.  At  last,  in 
some  lucky  moment — ^perhaps  when  penning 
the  short  lines  for  some  Pindaric — ^he  made 
the  grand  discovery  of  his  life,  and  stumbled 
on  Octosyllabics. 


"  And  as  the  Pagans  heretofore 
Did  their  own  handiworks  adore, 
And  made  their  stone  and  timber  deities, 
Their  temples  and  their  altars  of  one  piece, 

The  same  outgoings  seem  t'  iospire 

Our  modern  self-will'd  edifler, 
That  out  of  things  as  far  from  sense,  and  more, 

Contrives  new  light  and  revelation, 

The  creatures  of  imagination. 

To  worship  and  fall  down  before." 

If  Butler,  while  yet  in  search  of  his  proper 
literary  form  or  mode,  had  penned  this  Pin- 
daric passage,  (it  is  one  of  his,)  only  fancy 
how  he  would  have  hugged  the  short  lines, 
and  seen  them  to  be  the  very  thing,  and  de- 
termined to  stick  to  them,  and  forswear  all 
farther  botheration  about  long  ones  to  mix 
with  them.  Whether  the  discovery  was 
thus  sudden  or  gradual,  he  and  his  octosylla- 
bics did  at  last  come  together  so  as  to  under- 
stand each  other.  From  tlmt  moment  it  was 
all  right  between  him  and  the  English  litera- 
ture. On  his  octosyllabics,  indeed,  as  on  his 
prose,  he  still  had  to  bestow  all  pains  and  la- 
bour to  make  them  pass  muster  before  his 
taste ;  and  in  one  of  his  few  subsequent  pieces 
of  heroics,  he  complains  of  the  trouble  that, 
owing  to  his  fastidiousness,  verse  cost  him 
over  prose,  and  laments  "  the  caprice"  that 
had  first  induced  him  to  write  in  rhyme  at 
all,  and  invokes  a  hearty  imprecation  on  the 
man 

"  who  first  found  out  that  curse, 
T'  imprison  and  confine  his  thoughts  in  verse, 
To  hang  so  dull  a  clog  upon  his  wit. 
And  make  his  reason  to  his  rhjme  submit" 

These,  however,  are  but  words  of  course, 
used  in  satirizing  another  poet ;  and  no  one 
can,  in  his  own  heart,  have  better  appreciated 
than  Butler  the  force  of  an  older  English  po- 
et's defcnccof  rhyme,  when  ho  said  that "  sure 
in  an  emhient  spirit,  whom  nature  hath  fitted 
for  that  mystery,  rhyme  is  no  impediment 
to  his  conceipt,  but  rather  gives  him  wings 
to  mount,  and  carries  him  not  out  of  his 
course,  but,  as  it  were,  beyond  his  power, 
and  a  fiir  happier  flight ;"  and  again,  that  ^'all 
excellencies  being  sold  us  at  the  hard  price 
of  labour,  it  follows,  where  wo  bestow  most 
thereof,  we  buy  the  best  success ;  and  rhyme 
being  fkr  more  laborious  than  loose  mea- 
sures, must  needs,  meeting  with  care  and  in- 
dustry, breed  greater  and  worthier  efiects  in 
our  language."  Whether  Butler  had  ever  seen 
these  words  of  old  Samuel  Daniel  we  know 
not ;  but  the  sense  of  tliem  he  must  have  real- 
ized for  himself.  Accordingly,  while  he  con- 
tinued all  his  life  to  divide  himself  between 
plain  prose,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  quaint 
octosyllabics  on  the  other,  as  the  two  selected 
vehicles  of  his  wit  and  satire,  each  having 
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its  advantages,  ho  evidently  had  most  plea- 
sure in  his  octosyllabics,  and  reserved  for 
them  his  strength  and  the  most  vigorous  ef- 
forts of  his  fancy.  There  is  evidence  even 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  prose 
a  kind  of  jackal  for  his  octosyllabics,  jotting 
down  in  prose  rough  fancies  as  they  occurred 
to  him,  that  he  might  afterwards  work  them 
up  into  rhymes  at  his  h^isure. 

For  some  ten  years,  then,  before  the  Res- 
toration, we  are  to  conceive  Butler  carrying 
on  a  sort  of  preparatory  authorship  in  pri 
vate,  jotting  down,  partly  in  prose  and  partly 
in  his  favourite  octosyllabic  verse,  his  satiri 
cal  observations  on  all  things  and  sundry, 
but  especially  on  Puritanism  and  the  Puri 
tans.  It  was  his  habit  afterwards,  we  know, 
to  enter  his  stray  thoughts  at  random  in  a 
commouplace  book,  sometimes  in  a  sentence 
or  two  of  prose,  and  sometimes  in  a  few 
distichs,  or  even  in  a  single  distich  of  verse ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  was 
his  habit  also  from  the  time  when  he  first 
began  to  practice  as  an  author.  The  habit, 
however,  would  be  confirmed,  and  would  ac- 
quire new  consequence  from  the  moment 
when  he  had  resolved  on  writing  a  connected 
poem.  How  long  he  was  in  coming  to  this 
determination,  and  how  or  when  tne  form 
and  scheme  of  his  pnyectcd  poem,  (that  the 
Puritans  were  to  be  the  subject  of  it  was  a 
matter  of  course,)  was  first  distinctlv  pre- 
conceived, we  can  only  guess.  One  thing  is 
clear — it  was  Cervantes^  Bon  Quixote  that 
suggesti^d  the  form  which  he  actually  adopted. 
To  invent,  like  Cervantes,  an  imaginary 
knight  and  an  imaginary  squire;  to  make 
the  one  the  repres<mtativo  of  English  Pres- 
byterianism,  and  the  other  the  representative 
of  English  Independency ;  to  send  them 
forth  on  mock-heroic  adventures,  and  to  make 
the  narration  of  these  adventures  a  means  of 
introducing  all  kinds  of  social  allusion  and 
invective,  and  of  heaping  ridicule  on  the  two 
great  revolutionary  parties  in  the  State,  and 
on  all  cr»nnected  with  them — such  was  the 
idea  which  occurred  to  Butler  in  some  happy 
hour,  when,  perhaps,  ho  was  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  his  Don  Quixote,  in  Sir  Samuel 
Luke^s  farm-house  at  Cople  Hoc.  From 
that  moment  Hudihras  existed  as  a  possi- 
bility ;  and  Butler^s  commonplace-book  be- 
came, as  Jean  Paul  used  to  phrase  it,  when 
he  adopted  a  similar  plan  in  his  own  case, 
only  the  "  quarry"  ft)r  Iludibrai.  What  was 
already  in  it  could  easily  be  worked  into  the 
fabric  of  the  poem,  and  whatever  was  aftier- 
wards  jotted  down  in  it,  was  meant  as  so 
much  more  material.  Woe  to  Sir  Samuel 
Luke  and  his  cronies  from  that  hour ;  for 
though  Butler^s  intended  poem  was  to  consist, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  what  may  bo  called  dis- 


quisitional invective,  levelled  at  classes  and 
modes  of  thinking  rather  than  at  individuals, 
yet  as  he  required  a  few  personal  portraits 
for  it,  theirs  had  a  chance  of  being  painted. 

But,  though  Hudihras  was  planned  and  in 
part  written  perhaps  before  the  Restoration, 
it  was  not  till  two  years  and  a  half  after 
that  event  that  Butler  had  any  considerable 
portion  of  it  ready  for  the  press.  Probably, 
indeed,  it  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration 
had  rendered  such  a  publication  possible,  by 
bringing  into  power  those  who  conld  be  ex- 
pected to  read  or  relish  it,  that  Butler  set  to 
work  in  earnest  in  preparing  it.  He  had  cer- 
tainly every  incentive  to  be  busy ;  for  much 
as  was  already  going  in  the  shape  of  satire  and 
ridicule  of  the  parties  cast  down  from  power, 
and  of  general  fun  and  scurrility  in  litera- 
ture, by  way  of  outbursts  of  humour  that 
had  been  repressed  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  of  welcome  to  a  witty  monarch 
and  his  courtiers  just  come  over  from  the 
Continent  with  French  mistresses  and  French 
manners  to  inaugurate  a  new  era,  Butler 
could  not  but  foresee  that  such  a  poem  as  he 
was  preparing  would  cut  in  through  it  all,  and 
win  a  place  for  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
duller  poems  and  plavs  with  which  the  old 
Royalists,  Davenant,  t)enham,  and  Waller, 
and  the  new  aspirants  Dry  den,  Sedley,  Ros- 
common, and  Co.,  were  bidding  for  the  car 
of  the  town.  One  interruption  there  was, 
however,  which  he  may  have  permitted  him- 
self with  satisfaction — that  caused  by  his 
marriage,  which  took  place  about  this  lime, 
with  a  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  lady  of  some  pro- 
perty. Butler,  it  would  appear,  was  late  in 
love  as  well  as  in  poetry ;  but  for  this  very 
reason  there  may  have  been  less  delay  with 
his  Hudihras, 

It  was  not  at  Sir  Samuel  Luke's,  however, 
nor  in  Bedfordshire,  that  the  work  was  finally 
written  out,  but  in  a  new  situation  to  which 
Butler,  possibly  on  account  of  his  known 
loyalty,  was  promoted  aft<»r  the  Restoration 
— that  of  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carbery, 
Lord  President  of  the  Principality  of  Wales. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  that  he  held  this  sit- 
uation, and  also,  in  association  with  it,  as 
tho  Earl's  gift,  the  Stewardship  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  at  least  as  early  as  January  16C1, 
and  that  he  retained  the  Stewardship  till 
January  1662.  In  that  month  the  Earrs  ac- 
counts speak  of  him  as  having  vacated  the 
office  of  Steward,  and  having  been  succeeded 
by  another  person.  The  probability  there- 
fore is,  that  some  time  in  1662  he  came  to 
reside  in  London,  with  the  purpose  of  seeing 
his  Hudihras  through  the  press.     The  im- 

f>rimatur  of  the  "  1  irst  part"  of  the  work, 
icencing  its  publication,  is  dated  the  11th  of 
November  1662 ;  and  though  the  date  1663 
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is  on  the  title-page,  copies  were  really  out 
before  Christmas  1662. 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  original  edi- 
tion of  this  "  First  Part"  of  Hudibras.  It 
is  a  thin  little  volume,  decently  printed,  with- 
out the  author's  name,  and  with  an  intima- 
tion on  the  title-page  that  the  poem  was 
"  written  during  the  late  wars."  It  was  ex- 
actly such  a  volume  as  the  readers  of  that 
day  would  be  likely  to  take  up  in  virtue  of 
its  mere  appearance — small  enough  to  be 
held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  as  one 
walked  in  the  streets,  or  lounged  at  home  in 
the  evening,  and  to  be  read  through  at  one 
sitting.  And,  certainly,  if  one  did  take  it 
up,  there  was  little  chance  of  his  laying  it 
down  again  without  doing  it  justice.  Fancy 
the  first  reader  opening  the  book,  and  light- 
ing at  once  on  such  a  beginning  as  this : — 

"  When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why ; 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fbara 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 
And  made  them  fight  like  mad,  or  drank, 
For  Dame  Religion,  as  for  punk ; 
Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for, 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore ; 
When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-eared  rout,  to  battle  sounded, 
And  pulpit,  dram  ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  ; 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  a  colonelliog." 

This  was  certainly  a  promising  set  out, 
and  would  tempt  the  reader  to  go  on.  And 
if  he  did  so,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed. The  description  of  Sir  Iludibras 
and  his  qualifications,  now  known  to  every 
school-boy,  would  then  come  upon  the  reader 
with  all  the  freshness  of  its  native  oddity ; 
and  he  must  have  been  a  grave  man  indeed 
if  his  gravity  did  not  give  way  when  he 
came  to  such  rhymes  as 

^  Besides,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile, 
Than  for  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle." 

The  &mous  passage  about  Sir  Hudibras's 
rhetoric,  occurring  in  the  third  or  fourth 
page,  would  be  read  twice  or  thrice  on  the 
spot,  before  going  further : — 

^'  For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 
And  when  he  happened  to  break  ofiT 
r  the  middle  of  nis  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words  ready  to  show  why. 
And  tell  what  roles  he  aid  it  by. 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
You'd  think  he  talked  like  other  folk ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
Bat,"  &c. 


But  the  clenching  passage  would,  of  course, 
be  that  describing  the  knight's  religion : — 

•'  For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 
Twas  Presbyterian,  true  blue ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  trae  Church  militaut ; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
ITie  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly,  thorough  Reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended  : 
A  sect,  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss ; 
More  peevish,  cross  and  splenetic, 
Tlian  dog  distract  or  monkey  sick  ; 
That  wim  more  care  keep  holy-day 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 
Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to. 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 
Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 
As  if  they  worshipped  Ood  for  spite, 
The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for. 
Free-will  they  one  way  disavow  j 
Another,  nothing  else  allow. 
All  piety  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin. 
Rather  than  fail  tliey  will  defy 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 
Quarrel  with  miuced-pies,  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge ; 
Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 
And  btaspheme  custard  through  the  nose." 

This  passage  alone  would  settle  the  fate  of 
the  book  with  every  Courtier  or  Royalist 
that  might  chance  to  take  it  up.  What  mat- 
tered it  that  in  going  on  he  found  very  little 
plot  or  action  in  the  book — ^nothing  but  a 
rough  rigmarole  story  miserably  travestied 
from  Don  Quixote,  and  spun  out  through 
three  cantos,  of  how  the  Presbyterian  knight, 
and  his  Independent  squire  Ralplio,  sally 
forth,  each  accoutred  after  his  fashion,  in 
search  of  adventures ;  how  they  come  to  a 
place  where  there  is  to  be  a  bear-baiting,  and 
where  a  great  rabble  is  already  assembled 
to  witness  or  take  part  in  the  sport,  includ- 
ing the  bear  Bruin  himself,  Orsin,  the  bear's 
master,  the  wooden-legged  fiddler  Crowdero, 
the  warlike  butcher  and  dog-owner  Talgol, 
the  tinker  Magnano,  and  his  female  com- 
panion Trulla,  the  one  eyed  cobbler  Cordon, 
the  hostler  and  cattle-keeper  Colon,  and,  be- 
sides these  leaders,  men  and  mastifis  innu- 
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merable  from  all  the  parishes  round ;  how 
it  entered  the  knight's  head  that  he  ought  to 
put  down  this  bear-baiting  as  a  heathenish 
practice,  and  how  he  and  the  more  reluctant 
foilpho  debated  the  point ;  how  at  last  the 
knight,  ending  the  debate,  spurs  on  his  wall- 
eyed beast  to  the  encounter,  and  how,  after 
a  fierce  tussle,  in  which  both  knight  and 
squire  get  unmercifully  belaboured,  they 
sucxieed  in  routing  the  rabble  and  capturing 
the  fiddler,  whom  they  carry  off  in  triumph 
and  put  in  the  stocks ;  but  how,  in  the  end, 
by  the  rallying  of  the  rabble  under  Trulla's 
generalship,  the  fortune  of  the  war  is  re- 
versed, Crowdero  is  rescued,  and  Hudibras 
and  Ralpho,  after  a  plenteous  thumping,  are 
themselves  put  in  the  stocks  and  left  to  dis- 
cuss the  comparative  merits  of  Presbytery 
and  Independency  at  their  leisure.  To  all  this 
burlesque  tissue  of  incident,  coarse  enough 
in  parts  to  please  a  not  very  squeamish  taste, 
the  more  •intelligent  readers  of  the  poem 
would  be  comparatively  indifferent;  nor 
would  it  have  enhanced  the  interest  in  this 
respect  much  if  they  had  troubled  them- 
selves, as  foolish  commentators  on  the  poem 
afterwards  did,  with  identifying  the  charac- 
ters with  noted  sectaries  of  the  day,  whom 
Butler  never  thought  of  or  saw.  It  was 
enough  that,  in  the  course  of  the  narration, 
the  Puritans  of  all  sects  were  burlesqued  as 
tliey  had  never  been  before,  and  their  habits 
of  talking  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  that  pass- 
ages of  odd  wit  and  learning  occurred  in 
every  page,  all  hitting  at  some  laughable 
topic  of  the  day,  and  capable  of  being  re- 
membered and  quoted.  It  was  probably  a 
circumstance  in  favour  of  the  fiill  recogni- 
tion of  these  merits  in  the  book  that  the 
"  First  Part"  was  published  by  itself,  so  as 
not  to  overdose  the  reader. 

The  success  of  the  book  was  certainly  in- 
stant^meous.  Not  a  new  poem  of  Tenny- 
son's, not  a  new  Christmas-story  by  Dickens, 
has  now-a-days  a  greater  run  through  the 
town,  than,  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
times,  the  first  part  of  Hudibras  had  during 
the  Christmas-week  of  1662-3.  The  king 
himself  had  got  hold  of  it,  and  was  carrying 
it  about  with  him,  and  quoting  it ;  the  cour- 
tiers got  the  pasaages  he  quoted  by  heart ; 
and  in  all  the  coffee  and  chocolate  houses  the 
wits  discussed  its  merits.  Mr.  Pepys,  who 
was  never  the  last  to  hear  of  a  new  thing, 
lets  us  know  the  exact  day  on  which  ho  first 
heard  of  the  poem,  and  what  he  thought  of 
it  "To  the  wardrobe"  is  the  entry  he 
makes  in  his  Diary  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1062,  the  day  after  Christmas,  "and 
hither  cc^me  Mr.  Battersby ;  and  we  falling 
into  discourse  of  a  new  book  of  drollery  in 
use  called  Hudibras^  I  would  needs  go  find 


it  out,  and  met  with  it  at  the  Temple :  cost 
me  23.  6d.  But  when  I  come  to  read  it,  it 
is  so  silly  an  abuse  of  the  Presbyter  knight 
going  to  tlie  warrs,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it ; 
and  by  and  by  meeting  at  Mr.  Townsend's 
at  dinner,  I  sold  it  him  for  18d.," — after 
which,  he  tells  us,  he  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  coming  home  rather  late  found  his  wife 
"  busy  among  her  pies."  Evidently,  how- 
ever, Pepys,  from  his  allusion  to  "  the  Pres- 
byter knight  going  to  the  warrs,"  had  not 
read  enough  of  the  book  even  to  know  its 
subject ;  and  finding  himself  in  the  minority 
in  his  opinion  of  it,  and  its  fame  on  the  town 
growing  instead  of  abating,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  it 
"  To  Lincolns'  Inn  Fields,"  he  writes  on  the 
6th  of  February  following,  "and  it  being 
too  soon  to  go  home  to  dinner,  I  walked  up 
and  down,  and  looked  upon  the  outside  of 
the  new  theatre  building  in  Co  vent  Garden, 
which  will  be  very  fine ;  and  so  to  a  book- 
seller's in  the  Strand,  and  there  bought  Hu- 
dibras again,  it  being  certainly  some  ill-hu- 
mour to  be  so  against  that  which  all  the 
world  cries  up  to  be  an  example  of  wit ;  for 
which  I  am  resolved  once  more  to  read  him 
and  see  whether  I  can  find  it  or  no."  It  is 
no  argument  against  the  book  that  Pepys, 
even  on  a  second  trial,  could  not  relish  it 
much ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  town  differed 
from  him,  for  such  a  demand  was  there  for 
copies  that  within  a  fortnight  after  its  first 
appearance,  the  publisher  had  to  warn  his 
customers  by  advertisement  against  a  pirated 
edition. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that^ 
though  the  poem  was  published  anonymous- 
ly, Butler  at  once  acknowledged  himself  as 
the  author.  The  king,  it  is  said,  in  his  first 
fit  of  delight  with  the  book,  purposed  send- 
ing for  him  ;  and  it  was  natural,  as  Johnson 
says,  that  every  eye  should  wateh  for  the 
golden  shower  which  was  to  fall  upon  the 
author  of  a  performance  so  exactly  to  the 
tune  of  the  reigning  taste.  Butler,  however, 
was  no  Danae,  but  a  somewhat  unsocial  man 
of  fifty,  with  few  friends  in  town  ;  and  the 
golden  shower  did  not  fall  through  his  gar- 
ret. That  he  himself  shared  in  the  general 
expectation  that  something  would  be  done 
for  him,  is  very  likely ;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  overrated  the  chance.  As 
only  the  author  of  a  poem  which,  though  a 
valuable  service  to  the  Royalist  cause,  was 
in  some  respects  merely  a  posthumous  ser- 
vice, rendered  when  the  danger  was  past  and 
the  victory  accomplished,  he  probably  saw 
that  there  were  other  claimants  closer  to  the 
Royal  Exchequer  than  he  could  expect  to  be. 
Sensibly  enough,  therefore,  he  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  bide  his  time,  and 
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meanwhile  to  labour  patiently  at  the  "  Sec- 
ond Part"  of  his  poem,  so  as  to  get  it  out 
before  the  enthusiasm  for  the  first  part  had 
subsided.  Already,  in  fact,  besides  pirated 
editions  of  that  "  First  Part,"  the  town  was 
full  of  pretended  continuations  and  imita- 
tions, in  which  the  story  was  carried  on,  and 
the  style  and  metre  of  the  first  part  copied 
as  closely  as  possible.  It  was  late  in  1663, 
or  almost  exactly  a  year  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  part  that  the  true  "Second 
Part"  made  its  appearance,  and  threw  all 
the  spurious  imitations  into  the  shade.  The 
date  on  the  title-page  is  1664;  but  the  im- 
primatur is  dated  November  5,  1663,  and 
the  pertinacious  Pepys,  after  borrowing  a 
copy  in  the  end  of  November,  in  order  to 
avoid  buying  it  till  he  found  out  whether  he 
liked  it  better  than  the  first,  ended  by  going 
to  his  bookseller's  at  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
on  the  10th  of  December,  and  giving  an 
order  for  both  parts  together.  Having  had 
a  windfall  that  day  of  about  £3,  he  had  gone 
to  invest  it  in  books ;  and  Hudlbras  being 
then  still,  ho  says,  "the  book  in  greatest 
fashion  for  drollery,"  he  had  made  it  one. 

The  merits  of  the  "Second  Part"  of  ^m- 
dihras  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  First, 
and  the  reception  was  very  much  the  same. 
Some  there  were  who  might  take  interest 
in  the  mere  continued  story  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  Knight  and  the  Squire — ^how  they 
wore  released  from  the  stocks  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  widow  whom  the  knight  has 
been  courting  for  her  money,  and  who,  in  re- 
leasing him,  holds  out  hopes  to  him,  on  con- 
dition of  his  giving  himself  a  flagellation, 
which  he  swears  to  do  ;  how  he  puts  it  off 
till  next  day,  and  then,  in  riding  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot,  begins  to  reason  with  Ralpho 
whether  such  an  oath  is  binding  on  a  saint ; 
how  Ralpho,  as  his  contribution  to  this  prob- 
lem in  casuistry,  suggests  that  some  one 
else  should  take  the  whipping  in  the  knight's 
stead,  and  the  knight,  catching  at  the  idea, 
proposes  that  Ralpho  himself  shall  be  the 
man;  how  Ralpho  instantly  backs  out,  and 
there  ensues  an  angry  altercation  between 
the  two,  which  has  almost  come  to  bbws, 
when  it  is  interrupted  by  the  opportune  ap- 
pearance of  a  "  Skimmington  Procession," 
that  is,  of  a  village  rabble  punishing  a  scold 
by  carrying  her  lAout  astride  on  horseback, 
with  her  husband  beside  her,  to  the  music 
of  pots  and  pans  and  cleavers ;  how  the 
knight  attacks  this  as  another  heathenish 
show,  and  he  and  Ralpho  are  discomfited 
with  rotten  eggs;  how,  recovering  from 
this  disaster,  the  knight  proposes  to  go  to 
the  widow  and  swear  that  he  has  duly  per- 
formed the  promised  flagellation,  but  thinks 
it  worth  while,  on  the  way,  to  go  and  con- 
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suit  the  Rosicrucian  astrologer,  Sidrophcl, 
as  to  the  probable  success  of  his  suit ;  and 
how  this  consultation,  beginning  in  a  learned 
discussion  between  Hudibras  and  Sidrophel 
on  the  occult  sciences,  ends  also  in  a  fight  in 
which  Hudibras,  Sidrophel,  Ralpho,  and 
Sidrophel's  man,  Whachum,  all  take  part, 
and  in  which  the  conjurer  has  the  worst  of 
it.  On  the  whole,  however,  as  before,  it 
would  be  the  wit  of  the  poem,its  quaint  sense 
and  learning,  its  passages  of  sarcastic  re- 
flection on  all  manner  of  topics,  and,  above 
all,  its  unsparing  ridicule  of  men  and  things 
on  the  Puritan  side,  rather  than  any  merits 
it  might  possess  of  description  and  narra- 
tion, that  would  recommend  it  in  higher 
critical  quarters.  The  Second  Part  is,  in- 
deed, even  more  readable  than  the  First. 

It  was  high  time  now  that  the  "golden 
shower"  should  descend,  if  it  was  to  descend 
at  all ;  and  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  by  thi« 
time  Butler  was  sorely  in  need  of  it.  He  may 
have  had  a  little  money  of  his  own,  saved 
out  of  the  earnings  of  his  previous  employ- 
ments ;  and  his  w^ife  had  brought  him  some 
fortune,  upon  which  he  had  calculated  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage,  as  a  means  of 
their  joint  support.  But  this  last,  his  main 
dependence,  had,  his  biographers  inform  us, 
been  invested  in  "  bad  securities  ;"  so  that, 
aft;er  a  while,  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  it.  A  post  or  a  pension,  such  as, 
according  to  the  lax  fashion  of  those  times, 
might  very  well  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
greatest  anti-puritan  satirist  of  the  day 
without  risk  of  public  outcry,  would,  in 
these  circumstances,  have  been  extremely 
welcome.  As  it  was,  however,  in  a  court 
swarming  with  Buckinghams,  Lady  Castle- 
maines,  and  the  like,  any  kindly  intentions 
that  may  have  been  entertained  in  behalf 
of  a  poor  wit  about  town,  soon  died  out 
and  were  forgotten.  There  is  a  vague  sto- 
ry of  a  temporary  donation  of  £300  to 
Butler,  out  of  the  king's  own  purse,  which 
Butler  instantly  expended  in  paying  his 
debts ;  and  a  still  more  vague  story  of  a 
subsequent  annual  pension  of  £100.  Nei- 
ther story  is  authenticated  ;  at  all  events,  the 
latter  is  false ;  and  the  literal  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  from  the  first  appearance  of  Hudi- 
bras  till  the  poet's  death  in  1680,  ho  never 
received  a  single  farthing  from  the  court,  or 
anything  more  substantial  than  empty 
praise.  It  was  Butler*s  strange  fate  to  flash 
all  at  once  into  a  notoriety  which  lasted 
precisely  two  years ;  to  fill  the  court  and 
the  town  during  that  time  with  a  continuous 
shout  of  laughter,  intermingled  with  inqui- 
ries who  and  what  he  was  ;  and  then  for 
seventeen  long  years  to  plod  on  in  industri- 
ous obscurity,  still  hearing  lus  Hudibrc^ 
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quoted,  and  still  preparing  more  of  it,  or  of 
inattur  siinilur  to  it,  but  hiniself  forgotteu 
aud  unknown — a  "  myth"  rather  than  a  man. 

It  is  as  a  myth  rather  lliau  a  man,  we 
have  said — as  a  typical  instance  of  talent 
poor,  unrewarded,  and  mlscrahlo  in  its  old 
age,  rather  than  as  an  actual  being  of  flesh 
and  blood — that  the  biographer  of  Butler  is 
able  to  follow  him  during  those  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  which  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  "Second  Part"  of  his 
great  poem  and  his  death  and  burial  in  Lon- 
don. One  or  two  fliets,  indeed,  appertain- 
ing to  the  actual  man,  break  through  the 
monotonous  obscurity  of  these  long  years, 
and  give  individuality  and  substance  to 
what  otherwise  would  be  a  legend  altogeth- 
er. It  is  known,  for  example,  that  Butler 
continued  to  write  and  to  satirize  his  con- 
tenn)uraries  in  occasional  contributions  to 
periodicals  ;  that  the  third  and  last  part  of 
Hudibras  was  published  in  1CT8,  fourteen 
Years  after  the  second ;  that  for  some  time 
before  his  death,  he  resided  in  Rose  Street, 
Longacre  ;  and  thiit  at  this  time  he  had  a 
few  acquaintances,  in  town,  who  saw  liim 
now  and  then,  and  were  kind  to  him.  But 
whether  even  he  resided  during  the  whole  of 
the  la^>t  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  Lon- 
don, or  whether  during  part  of  the  time  he 
went  back  to  the  country,  or  lived  on  the 
Continent,  is  only  matter  of  conjecture. 
On  the  whole,  our  impression  is,  that  he  re- 
mained all  the  time,  casual  absences  except- 
ed, in  London — recognised  there,  so  far  as 
he  was  recognised  at  all,  as  one  of  the  wits 
of  the  day,  regularly  indentured  by  his 
fate  to  literature  and  the  town;  and  start- 
ing with  this  impression,  and  taking  Rose 
Street,  Longacre,  as  his  probable  wherea- 
bouts in  the  nu:tro]>oris,  during  the  whole 
pt.-riod  in  question,  we  shall  ]);ecc  together 
the  remainder  of  the  story  as  we  best  can. 

Dreadful  seventeen  years  those  were. 
Satirist  of  the  Puritans  as  Butler  was,  he 
must  have  sometimes  questioned  with  him- 
self, whether  after  all  the  system  which  had 
como  instciid  of  that  which  he  had  satirized, 
was  not,  in  essential  particulars,  many  times 
Worse.  He  had  made  himself  a  prophet  of 
the  '•  dcscendental,"  and  here  was  "  descen- 
deutallsm"  with  a  vengeancxj  !  Positively, 
as  we  have  seen  it  expressed,  the  age  of  the 
Kestoration  in  England  was  an  age  when  it 
seemed  as  if,  by  one  of  those  vicissitudes 
which  afTect  the  organism  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  individuals,  the  universal  cranium  of 
England,  without  changing  its  actual  bulk, 
had  bei ii  suddenly  contracted  in  every  oth- 
er direction,  so  as  to  permit  an  inordinate 
increase  of  that  region  which  lies  over  the 
napo  of  the  neck.     The  profligacy  of  the 


]  times  was  ostentatious ;  the  public  reac- 
tion against  the  enforced  moralities  and  de- 
cencies of  the  Commonwealth  immediate 
and  immeasurable.  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
that  the  relative  proportions  of  virtue  and 
vice  actually  existing  in  English  society 
were  altered,  for  probably  the-e  proportions 
are  more  constant  under  all  changes  of  sys- 
tem than  may  at  first  seem ;  but  it  was  as 
in  a  state  revolution  or  change  of  ministry 
— virtue  went  out  of  oflice  and  vice  came 
in.  Puritanism,  and  whatever  appertained 
to  it,  had  been  cast  down  from  the  ujiper 
places  of  society,  and  driven  back  into  con- 
venticles and  lurking-places  and  the  private 
households  of  obscure  citizens,  there,  in  to- 
ken of  its  dissociation  from  power,  to  as- 
sume the  name  o^  Non-confonulty  ;  and  the 
new  generation  of  courtiers  and  cavaliers, 
who  had  come  in  with  the  licstoration  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  vacant  govern- 
ment, weie  far  worse  men  than  their  fathers 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  L 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  court  and  in  mat- 
ters of  politics  and  government  that  the 
sudden  change  occasioned  by  the  Restora- 
tion was  apparent.  The  new  literature 
which  then  came  in  was  a  fair  reflex  of  the 
new  condition  of  society.  There  were,  in- 
deed, exceptions.  Just  as  the  genuine  Pu- 
ritans had  not  ceased  to  exist  hi  England, 
but  had  only  vacated  the  topmost  places, 
and  been  dispersed  through  the  body-iK)litic 
mider  the  name  of  Nonconformists,  so  there 
remained  in  English  society,  even  in  this 
age  of  descendentalism,  a  few^  intellectual 
men  of  the  old  transcendental  stamp.  J  eremy 
Taylor  survived  the  Restoration  sevin 
years  j  old  Izaak  Walton  and  Sir  Tlioiiias 
Browne  lived  through  the  whole  reign  of 
Giarles  II.  It  was  chiefly,  however,  among 
men  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Puri- 
tans during  the  period  of  their  ascendency 
that  these  saving  men,  the  salt  of  a  corrupt 
time,  were  to  be  found.  Conspicuous  among 
them  all  was  INIilton.  An  oflielal  servant 
of  the  late  Commonwealth,  and  more  near- 
ly identified  with  the  Regicides  by  his  writ- 
ings than  any  other  Englishman  of  the  in- 
tellectual class,  he  had  with  some  diftiiulty 
escaped  the  pains  and  penalties  which  the 
Restoration  brought  with  it  for  the  active 
heads  of  his  party ;  and  now,  blind  and  des- 
olate, a  spiritual  relic  of  the  past  rather 
than  an  actual  part  of  the  present,  he  was 
spending  the  deeline  of  his  days  in  some  ob- 
scure retreat  in  London,  full  of  his  own  lofly 
thoughts,  and  building  up  slowly  the  scheme 
of  his  majestic  epic.  With  what  scorn  ho 
must  have  looked  around  him,  and  how  of- 
ten,before  his  own  death  in  1674,must  he  have 
remembered  the  lion-countenance  of  that 
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"CromwelL  oiir  chief  of  men,"  whom  it  was  I  stored  monarch,  were  they  exactly  the  repro- 
now  the  ^hion  to  turn  into  jest,  and  whom  sentAtivo   men.      Shirley   lived   but  a  few 


in  their  impotent  rage,  his  enemies  had  torn 
from  his  grave  and  hanged  and  re-buried  at 
Tybuni.  Never  flir  from  Milton,  and  al- 
ways most  serious  when  he  was  nearest  him, 
was  Andrew  Marvel  1.  This,  too,  was  the 
ago  of  B I  my  an,  whom  Butler  might  have 
known  and  quizzed  before  the  Restoration, 
when  ho  was  a  Baptist  preacher  at  Bedford, 


years  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  once  more 
treading  the  familiar  boards  and  seeing  his 
own  plays  acted  ;  he  died  in  1600  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  Waller  was  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man, advanced  in  life ;  and  though  he  lived 
long  after  the  Restoration,  and  continued  to 
give  evidences  both  of  his  poetical  talents 
and  wit,  and  of  the  moral  eowanliee  which 


within  a  mile  or  two  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke's,   had  distinguished   his  previous   career,   ho 
and  who  was  now,  not  unlike  Milton,  em-  never  lost  a  certain  '  dignity  of  deportment' 


bodying,  in  prison  and  under  persecution, 
that  enthusiasm  of  a  bygone  time  which 
still  dwelt  in  hla  soul,  in  immortal  written 
allegories.  A  remnant  in  another  sense  of 
the  intellectual  world  of  the  Commonwealth 
was  James  Harrington,  the  Ropublicnn  the- 
orist, whose  "  Ociiana,"  though  published 
during  the  Protectorate^,  was  still  talked  of. 
Baxter  also,  and  other  divines  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  Puritans  heretofore, 
were  now  among  the  lights  of  the  Noncon- 
formists. All  these  men,  however,  were 
rather  in  the  ago  than  of  it ;  and  in  spiiak- 
ing  of  the  literature  of  the  Restoration  it 
is  invariably  a  difiorcnt  order  of  men  that 
wo  have  in  view — those  Royalist  writei-s 
who,  either  reappearing  from  their  various 
haunts  and  plac<»s  of  exile  at  the  time  of 
the  king's  restoration,  or  then  first  emerg- 
ing into  notice,  formed  the  cluster  of  the 
90-callod  wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  laureate  of  this  new  literature,  and, 
ex  officio^  therefore,  its  head  and  representa- 
tive man,  during  the  first  eight  years  after 
the  Restoration,  was  Sir  William  Davenant. 
Except  that  he  had  no  nose,  and  could  not 
with  propriety  account  for  the  loss  of  it,  he 
was  by  no  means  a  bad  fellow.  Milton  liked 
him,  and  had  been  obliged  to  him  for  one  of 
those  offices  of  kindness  which  an  influential 
man  of  letters  on  the  winning  side  was  able 
to  perform  for  a  political  adversary  whom 
he  esteemed  and  admired ;  and  his  poetry,  if 
not  immortal,  was  also  not  immoral,  and  at 
least  better  than  much  that  was  going.  But 
Davenant  was  rather  a  poet  of  the  old  school 
of  Charles  I. ;  he  had  succeeded  Ben  Jonson 
in  the  laureatcship  in  1637,  and  only  resum- 
ed his  place  at  the  Restoration  in  virtue  of 
his  proved  loyalty  and  his  prior  tenure  of  it, 
when  he  was  already  verging  on  sixty.  He 
was  still,  it  is  true,  active  enough,  and  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  revival  of  the  drama, 
himself  writing  plays  for  the  stage ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  conduct  of  the  new  literature 
devolved  upon  men  who  were  his  juniors. 
Nor  though  Shirley,  Waller,  Denham,  G>w- 
ley,  and  other  T^iyalists  of  distinction  in  lit- 
erature, were  still  alive  to  lend  the  lustre  of 
tholr  names  to  the  opening  reign  of  tho  re- 


oven  among  the  young  scapegraces  with 
whom  he  associated.  Denham  had  a  coarser 
fibre  in  him  and  was  a  younger  man ;  but 
the  few  years  he  lived  after  the  Restoration 
were  clouded  with  insanity  or  the  dread  of  it. 
The  good  and  melancholy  Cowley,  too,  was 
more  properly  a  man  of  the  previofis  age 
than  of  this.  Though  only  in  tho  prime  of 
manhood,  he  survived  the  Restoration  but 
seven  years,  during  which  he  wn^te  little, 
but  lived  in  seclusion,  neglected  by  the  court 
he  had  served,  and  yet,  his  metaphysical 
style  being  still  in  the  ascendant,  ndjnired 
beyond  bounds  by  all  the  best  minds  in  Kng- 
land.  Of  other  men  of  the  graver  sort,  sur- 
viving  from  among  the  royalists  of  the  reign 
of  the  first  Charles  and  the  Interregnum,  so 
as  to  witness  and  become  subjects  of  the 
Restoration — Hobbes,  Cud  worth,  Barrow, 
and  the  like — it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ;  the 
most  ordinary  knowledge  of  them  and  thuir 
writings  will  save  them  from  being  eon f»und- 
ed  with  the  proper  representatives  of  the  new 
era.  These  representatives,  as  all  know, 
were  such  younger  men  as  Dry  den,  and  his 
contemporaries,  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  Sir 
Jjreorge  Etherege,  Lord  Buckhurst,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Dorset,  Sir  Charles  S«'dley, 
William  Wycherly,  and  Thomas  Sh;idvvcll. 
It  was  these  men,  with  Dry  den,  the  most 
masculine  and  robust  of  ihem  all,  acting  as 
the  leader,  that,  mingling  with  tho  Dave- 
nants  and  Shirleys  and  Wallers  and  D<'n- 
hams  and  Cowley s,  who  belonged  in  j>Mrt  to 
the  past,  and  learning  of  them  for  a  while  as 
pupils,  began,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Resto- 
ration, to  cater,  according  to  methods  c«f  I  heir 
own,  for  the  public  taste.  Dry  den  was 
twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  Restoration, 
and  was  just  then  beginning  to  be  heard  of; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  prince  of  pro- 
fligat<5s  and  court- wits,  was  five  years  older ; 
the  Earl  of  Roscommon  was  a  year  or  two 
younger ;  Sir  George  Etherege  was  in  his 
twenty -fifth  year ;  Dorset  was  twentv-three ; 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  twenty-two;  and  Wyelicr^ 
ly  and  Shadwell  were  both  exactly  twenty. 
Their  age,  therefore,  fitted  them  to  become 
the  rising  powers  in  the  new  literature ;  and 
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their  tastes  and  faculties  corresponded. 
They  with  others  not  worth  naming,  flung 
themselves  at  once  upon  the  town,  and  began 
to  provide  it  with  such  gross  entertainment 
as  it  craved.  Koscommon  alone  was  purer 
in  his  writings  than  in  his  life  : 

''  Unhappy  Dryden !  in  all  Charles's  days 
Bosconimon  only  boasts  unspotted  lajs.'' 

Such  is  Pope's  celebrated  distich,  at  once 
absolving  Roscommon  and  condemning  Dry- 
den and  all  the  rest  by  contrast.  And  it  is 
notorious  that  Dryden,  perhaps  personally 
the  most  moral  man  of  them  all,  was,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  the  most  delib- 
erately and  unnaturally  coarse  as  a  writer. 
He  absolutely  toiled  and  laboured  against 
the  grain  of  his  genius,  to  bo  sufRcientiy  ob- 
scene to  please  the  town.  The  reason  was 
that  the  comic  drama  was  then  the  form  of 
literature  in  greatest  fashion,  and  that  he  had 
determined  to  throw  his  powers  into  what 
was  in  fashion.  It  was  not  till  the  lighter 
and  more  vivacious  wits— the  Buckinghams, 
Ethereges,  Sedleys,  and  Wycherleys — had 
given  the  town  a  sample  of  something  gayer 
and  more  sprightly  in  the  way  of  humorous 
profligacy  than  his  lumbering  prose  come- 
dies, that  he  began  to  give  up  that  species  of 
eflbrt,  and  to  confine  himself  to  those  heroic 
rhymed  plays  of  bombastic  declamation  af- 
ter the  French  model,  in  which  he  remained 
the  acknowledged  master.  And  so,  during 
the  first  eight  years  of  the  Restoration,  it 
was  this  cluster  of  younger  wits,  with  the 
solid  Dryden  in  the  centre,  and  the  lighter 
Ethereges  and  Sedleys  skirmishing  around 
him,  that  represented  the  spirit  of  the  new 
reign.  Accordingly,  when  Davenant  died  in 
16G8,  it  was  Dryden  that  was  chosen  as  his 
natural  successor  in  the  laureateship.  From 
that  time  forward  Dryden  was  nominally, 
as  well  as  really,  the  head  of  the  literature 
of  the  Restoration.  Himself  still  continuing 
to  be  known  chiefly  as  a  dramatist  and  critic 
of  the  drama,  and  most  of  all  a  writer  of 
rhymed  heroic  plays,  and  the  Ethereges,  and 
Sedleys  and  Wycherlys  still  fluttering  round 
him  and  snatching  at  his  laurels,  he  in  turn 
became  a  patriarch  and  saw  new  authors 
springing  up  around  him,  and  adding  them- 
selves to  the  cluster.  Of  these  the  wretched 
Rochester  was  one.  He  was  but  twenty -two 
years  of  age  when  Dryden  became  laureate, 
but  had  already  filled  the  town  with  the  fame 
of  his  wit  and  his  debaucheries.  The  un- 
happy Otway  in  time  became  another,  and 
rivalled  Dryden  in  the  tragic  drama.  And 
besides  Rochester  and  Otway  were  many 
minor  men,  now  all  but  forgotten.  It  was 
not  till  towards  the  close  of  Charles's  reign 


that  Dryden,  pressed  as  it  were  by  the  com- 
petition of  these  junior  wits,  carried  his  great 
powers  beyond  the  drama  alt«»gothcr,  and 
betaking  himself  in  his  comparatively  old 
age,  to  other  forms  of  literature,  acijuirt-d  in 
them  the  better  part  of  what  now  coustitutea 
his  true  fame.  Into  this  later  pjirt  of  his 
life,  however,  seeing  that  Butler  was  dead 
before  it  began,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  trace  him. 

So  far  as  the  characteristic  literature^  there- 
fore, of  the  age  of  the  Restoration  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  genuine  reflex  of  tlie  pre 
valent  social  morality.  It  was  truly  a  liter 
ature  of  the  Occiput — a  literature  in  the 
production  of  which,  to  talk  phrcnologieal- 
ly,  the  back  of  the  head  was  more  exercised 
than  any  of  the  coronal  or  interior  organs, 
except  perhaps  wit.  There  was  no  lack  of 
energy  on  it,  but  it  was  mainly  occipital  en- 
ergy, and  there  was  a  manifest  dcficioncy  of 
those  higher  qualities  which  had  balanced 
the  occipital,  even  when  there  was  enough 
and  to  spare  of  that,  in  the  older  literature 
of  England.  Curiously  enough,  however, 
contemporaneous  with  this  inordinate  and 
reactionary  development  of  what  may  be 
called  the  literature  of  the  occiput  in  Eng- 
land, were  the  beginnings  of  an  hitellectual 
movement  of  anotiier  kind  far  more  beauti- 
ful, and  yet,  as  it  would  appear,  mysterious- 
ly cognate.  We  do  not  know  what  organs 
the  phrenologists  would  specify  as  being 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  phy- 
sical science,  but  supposing  them  to  be  num- 
ber, individuality,  eventuality,  and  causali- 
ty, thttn  we  must  conclude  that,  in  addition 
to  wit,  these  organs  suflered  no  depression 
in  that  general  contraction  backwards  which 
the  cranium  of  our  nation  certainly  under- 
went at  the  Restoration,  but  rather  became 
more  vivacious  in  their  action,  as  being  no 
more  bothered  by  any  ^accompanying  excess 
of  ideality,  wonder,  and  veneration.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  mathemati- 
cal and  physical  research, — the  application 
of  Bacon's  hitherto  dormant  method  to  the 
facts  and  appearances  of  nature,— came  in 
with  the  reign  of  the  witty  monarch.  It 
was  in  16G0  that  Dr.  Ward,  Mr.  Boyle;, 
my  Lord  Brouncker,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Wal- 
lis,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  othors,  founded 
the  Royal  Society,  and  began  those  readings 
of  mathematical  papers,  and  experiments 
with  tubs  of  water,  phials  of  quicksilver, 
lenses,  telescopes,  &c.,  which  procured  for 
them  the  name  of  virtuosi^  and  at  which  the 
town  laughed.  In  due  time  other  men  of 
distinction  added  themselves  to  this  illustri- 
ous little  bAnd, — Wren,  Barrow,  Evelyn, 
Hooke,  as  really  men  of  science;  Waller, 
Denham,    Cowley,    Dryden    himself,  and 
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Spratt,  aftcrward3  Bishop  of  Rochester,  as 
literary  men  and  amateurs  of  science  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of 
Dorchester,  and  a  few  other  Lords,  by  way 
of  the  nec^^ssary  sprinkling  of  the  aristocra- 
cy. In  1683,  which  was  the  year  when 
Dryden  joined,  there  were  already  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  members ;  and  the  weekly 
proceedings  of  the  Society  were  a  regular 
part  of  the  gossip  of  the  town.  Isaac 
Newton  was  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  con- 
cluding hi^  studies  at  Cambridge;  but  it 
was  not  long  before^  the  Society  had  com- 
munications  from  him,  both  mathematicjil 
and  optical,  including  no  less  substantial  n 
one  than  a  reflecting  telescope  made  by  his 
own  hands, which  th^»y  examined  and  showed 
to  the  King  in  HMyS ;  and,  in  1671,  by  which 
time  lie  had  succ«\cdcd  Barrow  in  the  math- 
ematical chair  at  Cambridge,  he  was  elected 
a  member. 

Such,  epitomized  as  much  as  possible,  b 
an  account  of  the  moral  and  intellectiml 
phenomena  of  English  society  during  that 
period  which  corresponds  with  the  last  seven- 


Buckingham  bow  well  Mr.  Butler  had  deserved 
of  the  royal  family  by  writing  his  inimitable 
Hudibrca,  and  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  Court 
that  a  person  of  his  loyalty  and  wit  should  suffer 
in  obscurity,  and  under  the  wants  he  did.  The 
Duke  seemed  always  to  hearken  to  him  with  at- 
tention enough,  and  after  some  time,  nndertook  to 
recommend  his  pretensions  to  his  Majesty.  Mr. 
Wycherly,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his 
word,  obtained  of  his  Grace  to  name  a  day  when 
he  might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate 
poet  to  hii  new  patron.  At  lost  an  appointment 
was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  ai^reed 
to  be  the  Koebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend 
Attended  accordingly — the  Duke  joind  them — but, 
as  the  d — 1  would  have  it,  the  door  of  the  room 
where  tliey  sat  was  open,  and  his  Grace,  who  had 
seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp  of  his 
acquaintance  (the  creature,  too,  was  a  knip^ht) 
trip  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  immediately  quit- 
ted his  engagement  to  follow  another  kiiia  of 
business ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  poor  Butler  never  found  the  least  effect,  of 
his  promise." — Qfwted  hy  Johnson  in  Im  "Liva 
of  the  Poets,"  from  Packers  "  Life  of  Wijcherly," 

From   these  passages,  and  one  or  two 
other  stray  notices,  we  are  able  to  form  a 


teen  years  of  Butler's  life.  Upon  such  -a ;  guess  as  to  Butler's  habits  afler  he  became 
public  did  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of,  a  resident  in  town.  He  was  known  to 
ffudlbras  fall,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a.  Wycherly,  to  Hobbes,  to  Davenant,  and,  in 

a  general  way,  as  wo  may  fancy,  to  all  the 


medley  of  p^^rsons,  things  and  interests,  so 
far  as  it  was  represented  in  the  metropolis, 
did  the  author  of  HudibraSj  after  his  first 
temporary  flash  of  success,  trudge  out  and 
in  on  his  daily  peregrinations  from  his  domi- 
cile in  or  about  Rose  Street,  bongacri\ 
His  personal  relations  with  men  of  the  time, 
we  have  already  said, — or  at  least  with  men 
of  the  time  who,  from  their  station,  conid 
be  of  any  use  to  him, — seem  to  have  been 
few.  Here  are  two  passages  which  give  u^ 
all  tha  knowledge  of  him  in  this  respect  that 
we  ever  are  likely  to  have  : — 

Butler's  Introduction  to  Lord  Dorset. — "His 
Lordship,  having  a  great  desire  to  spend  an  even- 
ing as  a  private  gentleman  with  the  author  of 
IludlbraSy  ppevailtii  with  Mr.  Fleetwood  Shep- 
herd to  introduce  him  into  his  company  at  a 
tavern  which  tht^y  iisid,  in  the  character  only  of  a. 
common  friend.  This  being  done,  Mr.  Butler, 
while  the  fipj^t  bottle  wjis  drinking,  appeared  very 
flat  and  ht^vy ;  at  the  second  bottle  brisk  and 
lively,  full  of  wit  and  learning,  and  a  most  agree- 
able companion  ;  but,  before  the  third  bottle  w^is 
finished,  he  sunk  a-^iin  into  such  deep  stupid  iiy 
and  dalness,  that  hardly  anybody  could  have  be- 
lieved him  tr)  be  the  author  of  a  book  wliii:lj 
abounded  with  so  much  wit,  learning,  and  pleus- 
antry.  Xext  mornin*?  Mr.  Shepherd  asked  his 
Lordship's  opinit>n  of  Butler,  who  answered,  *  He 
is  like  a  ninepin,  little  at  both  ends,  but  trreat  in 
the  middle.'" — Qm^^^el  by  Mr.   Bell  from   tlie 


more  celebrated  wits,  Dryden  included. 
There  were  very  few  men  of  any  preten- 
sions to  literature,  cither  as  authors  or  ama- 
teurs, who  would  miss  a  casual  opportunity 
of  at  least  seeing  the  author  of  Hadibras ; 
and  London  was  not  then  too  large,  nor  the 
habits  of  men,  as  regards  means  of  meeting 
at  taverns,  coffeehouses,  and  the  like,  too 
formal,  to  prevent  such  opportunities  from 
being  common.  There  arc  traditions  also 
to  the  effect  that  at  first  ho  had  offers  from 
his  more  influential  admirers  of  secretary- 
ships and  what  not,  but  that,  as  ho  "  would 
not  accept  anything  but  what  was  very 
good,"  they  fell  off"  from  him,  and  left  him 
to  himself  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  there  was  something 
about  him  which  unfitted  him  for  making 
many  friends,  or  being  pushed  on  in  the 
world.  Whether  from  a  natural  morose- 
ness,  or  from  a  morbid  shyness  which 
prevented  him  from  seeking  those  who  did 
not  seek  him,  and  even  from  retaining  ac- 
quaintances who  would  have  been  glad  to 
be  intimate  with  him  if  they  had  had  any 
encouragement,  he  seems  to  have  been  more 
solitary  than  almost  any  other  man  of  his 
time  equally  known.  There  were  a  few  per- 
sons who  cultivated  his  friendship,  and,  as 
n        I  IT  t    •    I  r\  r    z.      i»->i   n'  it  were,  drew  him  out  in  spite  of  himself; 

BLUler\,LitryluUion  to  tKe  Da\e  of  Buckin<r-  ^^^  they  were  mostly  men  of  inferior  note 
Aam.—-*  Mr.  Wyohcrly  had  always  laid  hold  of  j  themselves,  who,  havmg  a  passion  for  the 
any  opportunity  of  representing  to  the  Duke  of  1  society  of  men  of  genius,  had  fastened  on 
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the  author  of  Hudilras  as  the  man  of  genius 
whom,  l»y  reason  of  his  very  shyness  and 
eccentricity,  they  couid  most  easily  monopo- 
lize. Such  a  man  was  the  gossip  Aubrey, 
a  kind  of  Boswell  of  his  day,  who  fluttered 
about  from  one  place  of  resort  to  another, 
and  collected  scraps  for  which  we  arc  now- 
much  obliged  to  him;  such  a  man  perhaps 
was  the  Mr.  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  mentioned 
m  one  of  the  foregoing  quotations;  and 
such  a  man  above  all,  if  indeed  he  was  not 
a  man  of  a  higher  class,  was  Mr.  "William 
Longueville,  a  bencher  of  the  Temple,  men- 
tioned by  a  contemporary  as  having  been  a 
man  of  great  powers  of  talk  and  of  the 
kindest  heart  in  the  world,  who  had,  by  in- 
dustry at  the  l)ar,  acquired  a  comfortable 
fortune.  This  Mr.  Longueville  is  known  to 
have  been  poor  Butler's  best  friend — per- 
haj)s  the  only  real  friend  he  had.  Three 
times  out  of  every  four  that  he  dined  out,  it 
would  be  at  Mr.  Longuevillc's  chambers ; 
and  if  ever  in  the  course  of  his  day's  walk 
through  town  he  paid  a  call,  it  would  be 
by  some  appointment  in  which  Mr.  Longue 
ville  was  concerned.  Very  seldom,  how- 
ever, if  we  guess  aright,  would  he  pay  a 
call  at  uU ;  and  most  days  of  the  week, 
when  ]Mr.  Longueville  or  some  other  crony 
did  not  waylay  him,  it  w^ould  be  his  habit, 
afler  his  hodiernal  ramble  among  the  old 
booksho])s  and  other  similar  temptations,  to 
return  quietly  home  to  his  prose  and  his 
octosyllabics.  Whether  Mrs.  Butler  re- 
mained long  alive  to  make  his  evenings  at 
home  more  checrv  for  him ;  and  if  so,  what 
thoughts  of  her  old  days  and  their  vanished 
chances  passed  through  her  head  as,  sitting 
on  one  side  of  the  fire  with  her  knitting,  she 
saw  him  silently  worming  on  the  other 
among  his  books  and  papers,  history  does 
not  tell  us.  And  yet  the  life  of  every  man 
and  woman  that  once  lived  and  is  now  dead, 
was,  like  our  own  while  it  lasted,  an  infinite 
serii'S  of  small  sensitive  advances  through 
a  medium  of  circumstances  ;  and  every  day 
of  each  such  life  contained  twenty-four  com- 
plete hours,  and  every  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four  contained  sixty  minutes,  and  each  min- 
ute of  every  successive  sixty  had  to  be  gone 
through  individually,  and  enjoyed  or  en- 
dured to  the  full.  And  so,  though  it  is  two 
ha  I  id  red  years,  or  about  eight  trillions  of 
pulse-biats  since  Butler  trudged  about  Lon- 
don, and  Mrs.  Butler  waited  for  liim  in 
Rose  Slrcirt,  that  time  really  was  once,  and 
these  two  elderly  persons  had  their  thoughts 
and  thtir  miseries,  whatever  they  were. 

lligiirding  Butler's  sphitiwl  relations  to 
the  various  phenomena  uf  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  wo  have  the  information  of  his 
own   writings.      And,  first    of  all,  it    is 


abundantly  clear  that  he  never  recanted  his 
aversion  to  Puritanism,  but  persevered  to 
the  last  in  his  original  vocation  as  the  satir- 
ist of  it  and  its  prolessors.  Bi'sidcs  doing 
this  in  short  incidental  writings,  some  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  published  in  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers,  he  continued  to  do 
it  on  the  same  s<-ale  and  in  the  siime  syste- 
matic form  as  before  by  (foolishly  enough,  we 
think  ;  for  there  had  been  quite  enough  of 
it)  going  on  with  his  Iludibras.  Aftei*  four- 
teen years  of  slow  quarry hig,« the  "Third 
Part"  of  this  interminable  work  was  given 
to  the  world  in  1678,  or  two  years  Inifore 
his  death — a  second  and  revised  edition  ot 
the  two  preceding  parts  having  been  publish- 
ed in  1674.  How  the  "  Third  Part''  was  re- 
ceived we  donot  know, but  probably  withless 
noise  than  its  predecessors.  As  before,  the 
story  was  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the  poem 
— a  mere  thread  on  which  to  append  all  sorts 
of  digressions  and  dissertations.  In  the  first 
canto  we  are  reintroduced  to  lludibras  and 
llalpho  just  after  their  adventures  with  the 
conjurer,  as  related  in  the  "Sc'cond  Part." 
They  begin  to  quarrel  and  make  up  their 
minds  to  part  company ;  lludibras  then 
makes  for  the  widow  s  to  swear  he  has  per- 
formed his  vow  in  the  matter  of  the  whip- 
ping, and  to  ask  her  hand  in  reward  ;  llal- 
pho, however,  has  his  revenge  by  going 
there  before  him,  and  making  the  widow 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  case ; 
whereupon  a  nocturnal  masquerade  of  furies 
and  hobgoblins  is  got  up  by  the  widow, 
Halpho  assisting,  and  lludibras,  after  being 
pinched  and  cudgelled,  is  forced  by  the 
ghostly  terrors  of  his  sitnati<»n  to  confess 
himself  a  hypocrite  and  si'oundrel.  In  canto 
second,  the  poet  leaves  the  knight  and  the 
squire  altogether,  and  interpolates,  totally 
without  any  connection  with  the  story,  a 
satire  on  Puritanism  generjdly  in  the  shape 
of  a  historical  recapitulation  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  Civil  Wars  down  to  the  Res- 
toration, with  references  by  name  to  Crom- 
well, Fleetwood,  Lentham,  Calamy,  Case, 
Henderson,  Owen,  Nye,  Prynne,  and  others, 
both  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and 
with  more  detailed  but  covert  allusions  to 
the  politician  Shaftesbury,  the  quaker  Li  I  bum, 
&c.  Finally,  in  the  third  canto,  we  find  the 
knight,  just  released  from  his  last  scrape  by 
the  deceitful  Ralpho,  taking  counsel  with  a 
lawyer  in  order  to  obtain  the  widow  and 
her  property  by  inveigling  her  into  a 
lawsuit ;  as  preliminary  to  which  he  w  rites 
her  a  letter  and  receives  her  answer.  And 
so,  the  story  abruptly  breaks  olf;  nor,  at 
the  same  rate  of  y)rogress,  can  any  one  say 
when  it  might  have  been  fJni^hed. 
But  though  Butler  continued  to  lash  the 
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Puritins,  both  retrospectively  by  rcforenct»s 
to  the  Common  weal  tn  period,  and  also  l>y 
singling  out  subjects  of  ridicule  from  among 
them  in  their  reduced  condition  as  Noncon- 
formists and  Sectaries,  Puritanism  was  by 
no  means  the  sole  subject  of  his  satire.  In- 
deed, it  had  never  been  so.  In  the  earlier 
?arts  of  his  Jfitdibras,  although  satire  of 
•uritanism  and  the  Puritans  constituted  the 
direct  and  main  drift  of  the  story  and  its 
incessant  argumentations  and  disquisitions, 
yet,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  thi' 
poem  know,  there  were  passages  innumera- 
ble, glancing  off  from  the  main  topic  at 
social  abuses  and  bye-topics — at  quackery 
in  medicine ;  at  the  absurdities  of  the  law 
and  the  frauds  of  its  practitioners;  at  as- 
trology and  false  learning ;  at  statecraft  and 
Its  tricks ;  at  the  virtuosi  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety and  their  experiments;  at  love,  widows, 
matrimony,  and  the  foibles  of  men  and 
women  in  general.  And  so,  even  more  con- 
spicuously, in  the  "  Third  Part"  of  the  poem, 
notwithstanding  the  attempt  made  in  the 
second  canto  to  hash  up  the  old  subject  so 
ns  to  serve  it  afresh  to  the  cloyed  public 
palate.  In  short,  though  Butler  was  con- 
sistent in  his  old  hatred  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  found  in  the  new  swial  condition  in 
which  his  old  age  was  cast,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  bitter  experience  of  human  fickleness 
and  ingratitude,  new  food  for  his  constitu- 
tional habit  of  censure. 

Anti-Puritan  as  he  was,  and  disposeil  to 
loyalty  in  church  and  state,  as  on  the  whole 
the  best  arrangement  a  man  could  m:ikc 
with  his  conscience  where  all  was  as  bad  as 
it  could  be,  the  state  of  public  morals  and 
manners  which  the  Restoration  had  brought 
with  it,  f»)und  no  apologist  in  Butler.  A 
man  advanced  in  life,  bred  up  too  in  honest 
English  ways,  and  with  a  natural  austerity 
of  disposition  which  had  probably  always 
saved  him  from  even  the  more  venial  furms 
of  vice,  ho  seems  to  have  looked  about  him 
at  the  on-goings  of  the  restored  court,  and 
the  public  men  of  his  latter  days,  witli  no 
other  feelings  than  those  of  contempt  and 
disgust.  There  are  evidences  of  this  in  the 
last  part  of  his  gre^t  poem,  where  he  almost 
shows  an  intention  of  falling  foul  of  the  ex- 
isting powers  and  scourging  them  as  he  had 
scourged  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  most 
express  evidence  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found 
in  those  scraps  of  prose  and  verse  which  ho 
left  behind  him — jottings,  so  to  speak,  in 
his  commonplace-book  —  to  be  published 
when  he  was  no  more.  Hero  are  two  illus- 
trations— the  first  from  the  collection  of  his 
"  Prose  Thoughts  upon  various  Subjects/' 
printed  in  Thyer's  Remains;  the  second 
from  a  short  poetical  piece  there  published 


under  the  title  of  "A  Satire  on  the  Licen- 
tiousness of  the  Age  of  Charles  11." 

**  Princes  that  have  lost  their  credit  and  repu- 
tation arc  like  merchants  inevitably  dcHtincMl  to 
ruin  ;  for  all  men  immediately  call  in  their  loyal- 
ty and  rcE^pect  from  the  first,  as  they  do  their 
money  from  the  latter." 

"  Tis  a  strange  age  weVe  lived  in  and  a  lewd  . 
As  e  er  the  bud  in  all  his  travels  view'd. 
***** 

Twice  have  men  tarned  the  world  (that  silly 

blockhead) 
The  wrong  side  outward  like  a  ju^lcr's  pocket ; 
Shook  out  hypocrisy,  as  fast  and  loose, 
As  e'er  the  dtfvil  could  teach  or  sinners  use, 
And  on  the  other  side  at  once  put  in 
As  impotent  iniquity  and  sin. 

»  »  »  »  « 

For  those  who  heretofore  sonirht  private  holes 
Securely  in  the  dark  to  damn  their  souls, 
Wore  vizards  of  hypocrisy,  to  steal 
And  slink  away,  in  musqueradc,  to  hell. 
Now  bring  their  crimes  into  the  open  sun 
For  all  mankind  to  gaze  their  worst  upon." 

Nor  did  Butler  confine  himself  to  g(^neral 
and  wholesale  denunciations.  lie  dissected 
contemporary  society  into  its  specific  parts 
and.  atoms — statesmen,  lawyers,  poets,  phy- 
sicians, divines,  wits,  &c.,  and  returned  ap- 
pan.Mitly  the  same  merciless  verdiet  on  each 
part  that  he  did  on  the  whole.  The  most 
interesting  and  complete  of  all  his  prose 
writings,  for  example — that  which,  under 
the  name  of  "Characters,"  fills  the  whole 
of  the  second  volume  of  Thyer's  '•  Re- 
mains," and  which  must  evidently,  from 
the  C4iro  with  which  every  page  is  written, 
have  occupied  much  of  Butler's  time  atler 
the  first  two  parts  of  Iludibras  were  ocT 
his  hands,  and  have  been  destined  by 
him  for  independent  publication— consists 
of  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  skt;tvhey, 
written  with  an  unvarying  acerbity  and 
harshness  hardly  paralleled  in  our  litenuure, 
of  what  Butler  must  have  considered  the 
typical  forms  and  phasi'^  of  English  human 
nature  in  his  time.  We  do  not  know  how 
we  can  better  give  an  idea  of  Butler's  real 
character  and  temper  than  by  copying  out 
this  little  known  list  of  "  characters" — But- 
ler's analysis,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  con- 
temporary English  8<xjiety,  so  far  as  he  wjis 
acquainted  with  it,  into  its  constituent  ])ar> 
ticles. 


1.  A  modern  politician. 
.  2.  An   liypocritical  non- 
con  f(jrinist. 
;  3.  A  repiihlicin. 
;  4.  A  ]:H)litician. 
j  5.  A  Htato  convert 
:  G.  A  risjkcr. 
1  7.  A  modem  statesman. 


8.  A  Duko  of  BiKlc8. 

9.  A  dcgonorato  ii«.>i)lc. 

10.  A  liuffln;^  I'linrlicr. 

11.  A  court.  lK/>r:ir. 

12.  A  country  s«juiro. 

13.  An  anliqu;ir\'. 

14.  A  proud  iJi;ni. 

15.  The  hen-pecked  man. 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


AsmallpoeU 

A  philosopher. 

A  fautastio. 

A  melancholy  man. 

Ad  harangucr. 

A  Popish  priest 

A  traveller. 

A  Catholic. 

A  curious  man. 

A  runter. 

A  corrupt  judge. 

An  amorist 

An  astrologer. 

A  lawyer. 

An  herald. 

A  Latiiudinarian. 

A  mathematician. 

An  epigrammatist 

A  virtuoso. 

A  justice  of  peace. 

A  iaimtie. 

An  intelligencer, 

(nc^'sman.) 

A  proselyte. 

A  clown. 

A  quibblcr. 

A  wooer. 

An  impudent  man. 

An  imitator. 

A  time-server. 

A  prater. 


89. 
3P.  A  proselyte.  90. 

39.  A  clown.  91. 

40.  A  quibblcr.  92. 

41.  A  wooer.  93. 

42.  An  impudent  man.       94. 

43.  An  imitator.  95. 

44.  A  time-server.  98. 

45.  A  prater.  97. 

46.  An  hermetic  philoso-  98. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
53. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
03. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
63. 


pher. 

An  alderman. 

A  di!*putant 

A  sot 

An  Atheist 

A  juggler. 

A  sceptic. 

A  projector. 

A  complimcntor. 

A  church-warden. 

A  romance-writer. 

A  cheat 

A  libeller. 

A  tedious  man. 

A  tailor. 

A  factious  member. 

A  prttender. 

A  newsmonger. 

All  ainbasnador. 

A  play-writer. 

A  mountebank. 

A  modem  critic. 

A  wittaL 


69.  A  bu£Ey  man. 

70.  A  litigious  man. 

71.  A  pedant 

72.  A  hunter. 

73.  A  humorist 

74.  A  leader  of  a  faction. 

75.  A  debauched  man. 

76.  A  seditious  man. 

77.  An  affected  man. 

78.  A  medicine-taker. 

79.  The  rude  man. 

80.  A  miser. 

81.  A  rabble. 

82.  A  shopkeeper. 

83.  A  quaker. 

84.  A  swearer. 

85.  A  luxurious  man. 

86.  An  ungrateful  man. 

87.  A  Knight  of  the  Post, 
(hired  perjurer.) 

88.  An  undeser\'ing  fa- 
vourite. 
A  cuckold. 
A  malicious  man. 
A  squire  of  dames. 
A  knave. 
An  anabaptist 
A  vintner. 
An  h>-pocrite. 
An  o])inia.ster. 
A  choleric  man. 
A  lover. 

99.  A  translator. 

100.  A  relK'l. 

101.  A  city  wit 

102.  A  superstitious  man. 

103.  A  drole. 

104.  An  enjpiria 

105.  An  obstinate  man. 

106.  A  zealot 

107.  An  ovenlocr. 

108.  A  jealous  man. 

109.  An  insolent  man. 

110.  A  nsh  man. 

111.  A  pimp. 

112.  A  fonual  man. 

113.  A  flatterer. 

114.  A  prodigal 

115.  A  pettifogger. 

116.  A  bankrupt. 

117.  The  inconstant. 

118.  A  horse-couraer. 

119.  A  glutton. 

120.  A  ribald. 


The  fact  that  each  and  all  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  above  list  are  unsparing  invec- 
tives, without  one  qualifying  word  in  praise 
of  any  living  thing  or  person,  may  arise  in 
part  from  the  circumstance,  that  Butler's 
litiTury  forte  was  satire,  and  that  he  delibe- 
rately n-htricted  himself,  in  writing  them,  to 
the  moan  and  ugly  side  of  things.  But 
wh«)cvi'r  reads  the  characters  will  see  in 
tlu'ir  uniform  and  ine.\haustii)le  bitterness 
si>njething  m«>re  than  this — a  positive  dis- 
sati>f;jcliim  of  Butler's  own  mind  with  all 
that  ho  saw,  and  a  habit  of  finding  nothing 
in  till-  wnrld  tliat  was  not,  if  woll  looked 
into,  I'vil  and  intolerable.  Were  the" olia- 
ractors"  classified,  it  would  be  found  that  I 


only  a  certain  proportion  of  them  are  taken 
from  the  Puritan  or  Nonconformist  side  of 
thhigs.  A  good  many  of  them  are  taken 
from  the  opposite  side  of  society  and  poli- 
tics altogether :  some  are  taken  from  the 
literary  department,  and  some  from  the 
scientific  department  of  English  life  in  that 
day  ;  and  many  are  altogether  general,  and 
have  reference  to  lasting  fjrms  of  human 
weakness,  imposture,  crime,  and  fully. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  Butler's  satire, 
that,  finding  all  to  be  equally  censurable,  it 
should  express  itself  rather  in  representative 
portraits  of  classes,  than  in  personalities. 
Occasionally,  however,  as  in  the  character 
entitled  "  A  Duke  of  Bucks,"  and  in  inci- 
dental allusions  to  Prynne  and  other  scctiv- 
ries,  whom  Butler  seems  to  have  particularly 
disliked,  this  rule  is  broken  through  ;  and 
in  some  of  his  posthumous  scraps  of  verse, 
there  is  evidence  that  his  satire  could,  when 
ho  liked,  single  out  individual  victims,  lliua, 
among  the  scraps,  we  find  a  violent  personal 
lampoon  on  Denham  ;  a  squib  on  Philip 
Nye's  beard ;  two  mock  panegyrics  on 
Dry  den's  brother-in-law,  the  Honourable 
Edward  Howard,  on  the  occasion  of  a  he- 
roic drama  which  he  had  written,  and  which 
Butler,  and  most  other  critics,  thought  to  be 
sad  stuff;  and  finally,  which  was  boldest  of 
all,  a  parody  of  Dryden's  own  dramatic 
diction,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
two  cats  caterwauling  in  heroics,  hi  fact, 
with  the  whole  literary  world  of  the  time, 
as  with  the  whole  social  world,  Butler  seems 
to  have  been  in  his  heart  at  feud.  Writers, 
critics,  readers — ^all  were  bad ;  and  so  far  as 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  express  his  opin- 
ion of  them,  it  was  always  in  censure. 
Above  all  (and  the  fact  must  out)  the  Uoyal 
Society  and  the  Virtuosi  (?ame  in  for  an  un- 
usual share  of  Butler's  ridicule.  One  or 
two  of  them,  such  as  Boyle  and  Dr.  Charl- 
ton, he  attacks  by  name ;  and  among  his 
posthumous  poems  and  papers  there  are 
three  or  four  expressly  satirizing  the  Socie- 
ty's weekly  meetings  and  their  mathematical 
and  physical  pursuits. 


**  Th«»e  were  their  learned  ppecnlations, 
And  all  their  constant  occiipationa  : — 
To  measure  wind  and  wci.^h  the  air, 
And  turn  a  circle  to  a  sqnure  ; 
To  make  a  powder  of  the  snn. 
By  which  all  doctors  shoukl  b'  undone  ; 
To  find  tlic  north-west  pus-age  out, 
Although  the  farthest  way  about ; 
If  chymists  from  a  royr's  ashes 
Can  raise  the  rose*  itwlf  in  jrlasses ; 
"Whether  the  line  of  incidi-nco 
Riw  from  the  object  or  the  sense  ; 
To  Btew  the  *  Klixir'  in  a  bath 
Of  hope,  credulity,  and  fuiih  ; 
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To  explicate,  by  double  hioU, 
The  grain  of  diamonds  and  flinU ; 
And  in  the  braying  of  an  ass 
Find  out  Uie  treble  and  the  bass ; 
If  mares  neigh  alto^  and  a  cow 
A  double  diapason  low. ' 

Men  arc  oflen  modest  and  amiable  id  tbeir 
personal  demeanour  who  are  fierce  and  ag> 
gressive  in  their  writings;  but  with  all 
allowance  on  this  score,  it  is  too  evident 
that  a  man  who  could  not  let  even  the  ven- 
erable Royal  Society  alone,  must  have  had 
a  crabbed  and  ill-conditioned  element  m 
him,  not  likely  to  further  his  interests  in 
life.  Probably  the  consciousness  of  this, 
developed  at  last  into  the  habitual  sourness 
of  a  disappointed  man,  was  the  secret  of 
Butler's  solitary  way  of  living.  He  was 
emphatically,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
said,  not  a  "  clubbable"  man.  "  It  is  both 
the  wisest  and  safest  way,"  is  one  of  the 
maxims  found  in  his  commonplace-book,  "  to 
keep  at  a  convenient  distance  from  all  men  ; 
for  when  men  converse  too  closely,  they 
commonly,  like  those  that  meet  in  crowds, 
offend  one  another."  Poor  man,  he  seems 
at  last  to  have  overtasked  his  own  maxim, 
and  to  have  kept  at  an  tuconvenient  distance 
from  all  men.  There  is  good  evidence  that 
in  his  last  days  he  was  literally  in  want.  If 
he  had  made  any  money  by  his  Hudthraa^ 
it  was  too  little  to  stand  him  in  stead  of 
everything  else;  and  he  was  too  slow  and 
shiftless,  and  perhaps  too  proud,  a  writer  to 
make  much  of  such  opportunities  as  writing 
for  periodicals  and  the  like  then  aiforded. 
He  appears,  in  his  necessity,  to  have  thought 
of  making  a  desperate  attempt  at  a  drama, 
th^n  the  species  of  literature  which  brought 
the  best  returns ;  and  part  of  a  tragedy,  en- 
titled  "  Nero,"  was  found  among  his  papers. 
But  his  true  resource  was  Air.  Longueville. 
"  Mr.  Longueville,"  says  Roger  North,  in 
his  Life  of  Lord  Guildford,  ^^  was  the  last 
patron  and  friend  that  poor  old  Butler,  the 
author  of  Iludibras,  had,  and,  in  his  old  age, 
he  supported  him,  otherwise  he  might  have 
been  literally  starved."  What  was  the 
exact  measure  of  Mr.  Longueville'a  kind- 
ness is  unknown— one  always  fancies  that 
wealthy  lairds  and  lawyers  might  do  so 
very  much  with  their  purses  in  such  cases. 
At  all  events,  afl^r  a  hard  winter  passed  in 
his  lodging  in  Rose  Street,  during  which  he 
was  so  ill  that  ho  never  went  out,  and  only 
Mr.  Longueville's  charity  stood  between 
him  and  absolute  destitution,  the  poet,  some 
time  in  1680,  caught  a  fever,  or  a  consumj>- 
tion,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  25th  of 
September,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  Air.  Longueville,  to  whom  Butler  had 
bequeathed  his  papers,  acted  as  his  executor. 


He  made  exertions  to  get  up  a  subscription 
for  burying  his  deceased  friend  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  but  though  the  news  of 
Butler's  death  in  such  melancholy  circum- 
stances seems  to  have  caused  a  good  deal  of 
talk  in  town,  and  became  the  subject  of 
strong  comment  afterwards  by  Dry  den, 
Oldham,  and  others,  the  interest  felt  at  the 
moment  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  Mr. 
Longueville's  project  Acc<»rdingly,  the 
poet  8  remains  were  interred,  at  Mr.  Longue- 
ville's own  expense,  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Paul's,  Covcnt  Garden.  He  seems  to 
have  wished  to  be  buried  there.  He  was 
buried,  says  Aubrey,  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, "  according  to  his  own  appointment,  in 
the  churchyard  of  Covent  Gardun,  in  the 
north  part,  next  the  church,  at  th(»  east  end. 
His  feet  touch  the  wall.  His  grave  two 
yards  distant  from  the  pilaster  of  the  dore, 
by  his  desire  six  foot  deepe.  About  twen- 
ty-five of  his  old  acquaintance  at  his  funeral, 
1  myself  being  one."  It  is  worth  while, 
reader,  should  you  ever  be  passing  through 
Covent  Garden,  to  stand  by  the  railing  of 
the  now  somewhat  dingy  churchyard,  on  the 
west  side,  a  little  away  from  where  the 
market  gardeners  chaffer  among  their  bas- 
kets and  cabbage  leaves,  and  to  identify,  by 
Aubrey's  description,  the  spot  where  the 
author  of  Hudibraa  is  buried.  It  was,  one 
may  say,  the  centre  of  his  domain  of  exer- 
cise and  observation  while  he  was  alive.  It 
is  very  near  liose  Street,  and  round  it  lie 
the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  Gerard  Street, 
Drury  Lane,  and  all  the  other  classic  old 
streets  in  which  the  literary  men  of  that 
time  (the  Shaksperes  and  Jonsons  of  a 
former  age  had  kept  more  to  the  south  and 
cast)  had  their  haunts  and  dwellings,  and 
which  still,  in  later  generations,  though  the 
tendency  continued  to  be  north  and  west>- 
ward,  served  for  the  Addisons,  and  John- 
sons, and  Goldsmiths,  to  live  and  walk  in. 
Ah,  London !  thou  perpetual  home  of  a 
shifting  multitude,  how,  as  into  a  vast  sieve, 
the  generations  keep  descending  amid  thy 
brick-built  streets  and  alleys,  only  to  trickle 
away  and  disappear  beneath  into  thy  cata- 
combs and  cemeteries.  A  while  thou  bold- 
est U8  ;  but  the  reservoir  is  filling  over  us 
with  the  perpetual  rain,  and  we,  too,  are 
sinking,  sinking  towards  the  ancient  dead ! 

Butler,  says  Aubrey,  was  "  of  middle  sta- 
ture, strong  sett,  high-coloured,  with  a  head 
of  sorrel  hair,  a  severe  and  sound  judgment; 
a  good  fellow."  Again,  from  another  source, 
"  he  was  of  a  leonine-coloui*ed  hair,  sanguine, 
choleric,  middle-sized,  strong;  a  boon  and 
witty  companion,  especially  among  the  com- 
pany ho  knew  well."  As  regards  his  good 
fellowship,  we  have  already  seen,  on  other 
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evidence,  how  far  that  is  to  be  understood  ; 
one  is  glad,  however,  to  know,  by  way  of 
curiosity,  that  his  complexion  and  hair  were 
so  nearly  of  Cromwell's  own  colour.  The 
fi)rm  of  his  face  in  the  portraits  is  heavy  and 
sullen. 

Our  impression  of  Butler's  general  charac- 
ter as  a  man— on  which  his  character  as  a 
writer  may  be  regarded  as  a  superstructure 
— has,  we  trust,  already  been  conveyed.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  grave,  correct, 
and  somewhat  morose  nature,  decidedly  of 
that  order  of  mind  which,  by  way  of  philo- 
sophic distinction,  may  be  called  the  desoen- 
dental ;  a  man,  the  biisis  of  whose  intellec- 
tual being  was  strong,  solid,  but  very  hard 
and  very  earthly  sense.  One  might  com- 
pare him  with  Swift,  who,  however,  had  a 
more  savage  and  demoniac  element  in  him, 
which  led  him  fiirther,  and  brought  him  in 
contact  at  least  with  the  infernal  side  of 
that  which  transcends  the  visible.  On  the 
whole,  one  can  best  realize  Butler's  charao- 
tttr,  by  regarding  him  as,  niore  peculiarly 
than  any  other  man  of  his  age,  the  polar  op- 
posite Uy  Milton, — Milton  the  transcendental 
man  of  his  time,  and  the  noblest  literary  re- 
presentative and  defender  of  that  class  of 
sentimiiuts  and  opinions  which  Butler  derid- 
ed. This  contrast,  or  polarity  in  the  intellec- 
tual world,  is  discernible  in  all  ages,  though 
it  is  not  always  instanced  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner.  There  are  always  men  who  can 
'  stand  no  nonsense,'  who  take  their  footing 
on  what  they  call  the  hard  fact  of  things, 
who  have  an  innate  turn  for  undervaluing 
whatever  is  high,  extreme,  and  unusual, 
either  in  thought  or  action — ^high  metaphy- 
sics, high  art,  high  poetry,  high  Calvinism, 
high  anything.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
arc  always  men  who,  from  some  constitution- 
al peculiarity, — call  it  ideality,  heart,  enthu- 
siam,  artistic  sense,  tendency  to  the  meta- 
physicjil,  or  what  you  will, — revel  in  the 
high,  feel  at  home  in  it,  and  prefer  it.  It  is 
from  the  firit  class  more  particularly  that 
satirists  are  born ;  except  when,  as  some- 
times happens,  a  man  of  the  other  class 
steps  out,  clothed  in  the  very  thunders  of  his 
high  contemplations,  to  satirize  the  satirists 
themselves,  and  proves  to  them  the  celestial 
if  only  by  its  thunder.  Milton  himself  was  a 
satirist,  when  he  chose,  in  this  sense ;  Butler 
^vas  a  satirist  in  the  other.  His  philosophy  of 
human  nature  was  that  of  the  lowest  schools 
and  there  is  no  maxim  that  he  repeats  more 
frequently,  and  with  more  bitter  emphasis, 
b:)th  ill  verso  and  in  prose,  than  that  interest 
alone  governs  the  wjrld,  and  that  th(»se  who 
ppoojei  on  any  other  supposition  are  fools. 
Thus  :— 


"All  the  bnsinoss  of  the  world  is  but  diversion, 
and  all  the  happiness  in  it  that  mankind  is  capable 
of.  anything  that  will  keep  it  from  reftectins:  upon 
the  misery,  vanity,  and  nonsense  of  it,  ami  who- 
ever can  by  any  trick  keep  himself  from  thinking 
of  it,  is  as  wise  and  happy  as  the  best  min  in  it." 
.  .  .  "  Tlie  chiefeat  art  of  government  is  to  con- 
vert the  ignorance,  folly,  and  madnejss  of  mankind, 
as  mnch  us  may  be  to  their  own  good ;  which  can 
never  be  done  by  tellini^  them  troth  and  reason, 
or  using  any  direct  means,  but  by  little  tricks 
and  devices  (as  they  cure  madmen)  that  work 
upon  tlieir  hopes  and  fears,  to  which  their  igno- 
rance naturally  inclines  them.''  •  .  . —  TlioughU 
on  various  suhjects. 

These  are  precisely  the  cardinal  notions 
of  the  sceptical  or  descendental  philosophy ; 
and  the  constitutional  tenacity  with  which 
Butler  held  to  them,  explains  his  whole  ca- 
reer and  character.  How  could  such  a  man 
be  other  than  an  anUigonist  of  Puritanism, 
the  very  essence  of  which  consisted  in  a  be- 
lief in  the  possibility  of  an  actual  reign  of 
God,  through  his  saints,  on  earth  1  "  What 
are  all  histories  and  records  of  actions  in  for- 
mer times,"  said  Cromwell,  "but  a  revela- 
tion of  God  that  He  hath  destroyi^d,  and 
tumbled  down,  and  trampled  under  foot 
whatever  He  hath  not  planted  ?"  Compare 
this  magnificent  definition  of  history  from 
the  Puritan  point  of  view  with  Butler's  comic 
one,  from  his,  and  say  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  two  men  not  to  oppose  each 
other : — 

**  What  else  does  history  use  to  tell  us. 
But  tales  of  subjects  being  rcbeU'ous  ?'* 

But  that  same  disbelief  of  Butler  in  all  that 
was  high  or  divine  in  human  nature  and  his- 
tory which  led  him  thus  to  oppose  Puritan- 
ism, and  to  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than  a 
temporary  outbreak  of  madness  drawing  hy- 
pocrisy along  with  it,  was  also  the  secret 
root  of  his  other  dislikes  and  antipathies. 
Hence  his  satires  on  speculation  as  such; 
on  the  heroic  forms  of  literature  ;  on  chival- 
ry towards  women;  on  abstnict  reasoning 
in  politics  ;  on  theory  of  all  kinds,  and  on 
what  he  called  the  foolish  investigations  of 
the  physical  philosophers.     All  these  were 
to  him  but  so  many  other  forms  of  that  affec- 
tion of  mind  for  the  supra-sensible,  that  devo- 
tion to   the   unseen  and  untangible,  which 
Butler  had  derided  in  his  attacks  on  the  Pu- 
ritans.    There  were  many  ways,  he  thought, 
in  which  men  entertiuned  themselvi's  with 
"  Fool's  Paradises  of  what  should  be,  not 
what  is ;"  and  he  made  it  his  business  to  ridi- 
cule them  all,  as  equally  contrary  to  sound 
sense  and  prudence.      And   yet   curiously 
enough,  there  are  instances  in  which  But- 
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lor,  hy  the  very  penetrating  excess  of  his 
hard  sense,  comes  out,  so  to  speak,  at  the 
other  side,  and  by  ruminating  on  descen- 
dentalism  itself,  contrives  almost  to  be- 
come transcendental  for  a  moment.  There 
is  a  kind  of  serene  sorrowful  wisdom  in 
some  of  his  sayings,  shewing  that  in  his 
old  age,  and  when  severe  experience  had 
reduced  his  sense  to  the  form  of  a  quint- 
CNSence,  he  did  touch ^on  the  extreme  and  me- 
taphyaiciil,  if  only  in  abjuring  it.     Thus : — 

f 

"  Tlie  understanding  of  a  man  hath  a  sphere  of 
activity,  iKyond  which,  if  it  be  forced,  it  becomes 
inactive,  as  it  does  vigorous  by  being  coufined. 
Unless  a  vine  be  pruned,  it  will  bear  no  fruit ; 
and  he  that  related  to  the  Senate,  de  coercendiM 
Imperii  terminis,vnA  no  unwise  statesman.  Opin- 
iou  of  knowledge  has  ever  been  one  of  the  chiefest 
causes  of  ignorance ;  for  most  men  know  less 
than  they  mij;ht,  by  attempting  to  know  more 
thau  they  can." — Thoughts  upon  various  subjects. 

Again  : — 

"  Tlie  end  of  all  knowledge  is  to  understand  what 
is  fit  to  Iks  done,  for  to  know  what  has  been, 
and  what  is,  and  what  may  be,  does  but  tend  to 
that"— i*K/. 

In  these,  and  other  similar  sayings,  we 
have  Butler  at  his  highest ;  but  a  very  great 
part  of  his  writings,  and  especially  of  his 
'  prose  writings,  consists  of  serious  and  se- 
vere thought  and  criticism,  showing  no  mean 
sagacity  of  observation,  strength  of  judg- 
ment, and  honest  integrity  of  purpose.  As 
all  know,  however,  it  is  his  tert^that  has  mado ' 
bim  inmiortal ;  and  it  is  by  tho  prodigious 
amount  and  concentration  of  this  one  qua- 
lity in  his  writings — and  that  too,  in  the  ex- 
act sense  in  which  psychologists  are  wont 
to  define  wit  when  they  distinguish  it  from 
the  apparently  similar  but  really  greater 
qnality  of  humour — that  these  writings  will 
live  in  our  literature.  Here  are  a  few  spe- 
cimens from  his  prose  writings  : — 

'*  Governments  are  not  built  as  houfca  are,  but 
grow  as  trees  do.  And  as  some  trees  thrive  best 
m  one  soil,  some  in  another,  so  do  governments ; 
but  none  equally  in  any,  but  all  geuerallv  where 
they  are  most  naturally  ftroduoed ;  and  therefore 
tis  probable  the  state  of  Venice  would  bo  no  more 
the  same  in  any  other  country,  if  introduced,  than 
their  trade  of  glass-making." 

*'  One  that  is  proud  of  his  birth  is  like  a  turnip 
— ^tliere  is  nothing  good  of  him,  but  that  which 
is  under^rround." 

'*  His  (the  courtly  fop^s)  tailor  is  his  creator, 
and  makes  him  of  nothing ;  and  though  he  lives 
by  fuith  in  him,  he  is  perpetually  committing  ini- 
quities aguinst  him." 

"A  proud  man  is  a  fool  in  fermentation." 

^  lie  (a  literary  plagiarist)  ii  like  an  Italian 
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thief  that  never  robs  bat  he  mi 
discovery." 

"  When  he  (a  versifier)  wri 
steers  the  sense  of  his  lines  by  j 
at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchers  /^ 
tail."  !/      ■ 

"A  Popish  priest  is  one  that  ta*^.      v 
course  that  the  devil  did  in  Paradis«e  ;  lie  i^ 
with  the  woman." 

^  A  traveller  is  a  native  of  all  countries,  and 
an  alien  at  home.  .  .  .  His  observations  are 
like  a  sieve,  that  lets  the  finer  flour  pass,  and  re- 
tains only  the  bran  of  things.  .  .  .  He  be- 
lieves all  men's  wits  arc  at  a  stand  that  stay  at 
home,  and  only  those  advanced,  that  tmvel ;  as  if 
change  of  pasture  did  make  great  politicians,  as 
well  as  fat  calves." 

"  He  (the  amateur  of  science)  is  like  an  elephant 
that,  thouffh  he  cannot  swim,  ^'et  of  all  creatures 
most  delights  to  walk  by  the  river  side." 

Butler^s  verse  is  but  his  prose  put  through 
a  process  of  metrical  torture,  trituration,  and 
re-compression,  so  as  to  come  out  more  com- 
pact, knotty,  and  clittering.  He  had  early 
found  out,  as  we  have  seen,  the  advantage 
that  would  be  given  him  by  calling  to  his 
aid  the  additional  stimulus  to  odd  intellect- 
ual invention  afforded  by  metre  and  rhyme ; 
and  from  that  time,  though  he  continued  to 
write  in  prose,  it  was  with  a  mental  reserva- 
tion in  favour  of  doggrel,  and  especially 
octosyllabic  doggrel,  with  plenty  of  double 
and  triple  rhymes  in  it,  as  the  natural  and 
proper  form  of  his  highest  literary  efforts. 
Accordingly,  it  is  in  his  doggrel  that  we 
have  Butler  at  his  best  Tlie  stuff  or  essen- 
tial fabric  of  the  writing  is  still  the  same — 
namely,  hard,  bare,  ruthless  sense,  often  di- 
rectly polemical  in  its  tenor,  and  always 
cynical;  the  peculiar  literary  excellence 
whereby  this  sense  is  recommended  and  set 
off  is,  as  before,  wit,  or  odd  associations  o  f 
images  supplied  by  the  fancy;  but  the  wit  is 
richer  and  more  exquisite  from  the  very 
fact,  that  the  fancy,  in  producing  it,  ha^ 
worked  under  tho  additional  restriction  and 
stimulus  of  metre  and  rhyme.  Let  us  cull 
a  handful  of  specimens  at  random. 

"  If  he  that  in  the  field  is  slain 
Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  lain, 
Be  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 
To  lie  in  honour's  truckle-bed." 

**  Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  a  cudgel's  of  by  the  blow." 

'*  For  what  is  worth  in  anything 
But  80  much  money  as  'twill  bring." 

"  The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
OrThetis  taken  out  his  nap. 
And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  tlie  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn." 

*'  And  we  are  best  of  all  led  to 
Men's  principleB  by  what  they  do." 
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'  For  the  more  languages  a  man  can  speak 
His  talent  has  bat  sprung  the  greater  leak." 

"  As  beasts  are  hunted  for  their  furs, 
Men  for  their  virtues  fare  the  worse." 

''  A  teacher's  doctrine  and  his  proof 
Is  all  his  province  and  enougn  ; 
But  is  no  more  concerned  in  use 
Than  shoemakers  to  wear  all  shoes." 

"  Success,  that  owns  and  justifies  all  quarrels, 
And  vindicates  deserts  of  hemp  and  laurels, 
Or,  but  miscarrying  in  the  bold  attempt, 
Turns  wreaths  of  laurels  back  again  to  nemp." 

"  In  the  Church  of  Rome  to  go  to  shrift 
Is  but  to  put  the  soul  on  a  clean  shift." 

**  A  convert's  but  a  fly  that  turns  about 
After  bis  head's  pulled  off,  to  find  it  out" 

In  such  sententious  distichs,  many  of 
which,  to  use  Johnson^s  words,  "  have  passed 
into  conversation,  and  been  added  as  prover- 
bial axioms  to  the  general  stock  of  practical 
knowledge,"  we  have  the  essence  of  Butler's 
poetry.  Just,  however,  as  Butler's  judg- 
ment, by  the  very  excess  of  its  devotion  to 
the  hard  and  the  material,  did  now  and  then 
attain  to  the  verge  of  the  spiritual  and 
metaphysical,  so  his  fancy,  in  its  sheer  search 
afker  the  witty  and  the  quaint,  sometimes 
reaches  the  limits  of  the  poetical  tod  beauti- 
ful.    Thus : 

"  Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 

For  wretched  mortals  to  possess ; 

For,  could  it  hold  inviolate 

Afifainst  those  cruelties  of  fate 

Which  all  felicities  below 

By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to, 

It  would  become  a  bli^s  too  high 

For  perishing  mortality, 
'  Translate  to  earth  thejoys  above  ; 

For  nothing  goes  to  Bfeaven  but  Love." 

Such  passages  shew  that  the  author  of  ffudi- 
bras  had  a  vein  in  him  of  finer  material  than 
the  merely  burlesque  or  Iludibrastic.  That 
vein,  however,  he  did  not  cultivate;  and 
hence,  so  long  as  Butler  is  remembered,  it 
will  bo  only,  in  thejirst  place,  in  his  defunct 
capacity  as  the  contemporary  opponent  and 
satirist  of  the  great  Puritan  movement  in 
England ;  and  secondly^  in  his  more  perma- 
nent character  as  the  author  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  sayings  and  maxims  which,  though 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  cynical  philosophy, 
and  used  at  first  to  burlesque  Puritanism 
and  other  high  matters,  are  still  so  terse 
and  good  and  sensible  as  to  be  available, 
in  consistency  with  any  philosophy  whatever, 
for  general  human  purposes.  Even  in  the 
former,  or  his  defunct  historical  capacity, 
Butler  may  have  done  good,  for  hypoorisy 


mingles  with  all  things,  and  the  Iludibrastic 
is  one  method  of  beating  it  out. 


Art  III. — 1.  Memotres  cTun  Bourgeois  de 
Paris.  Par  le  Docteur  L.  Veron.  0  vols. 
Paris,!  855.  ^ 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Literature  Franpaise  sous 
Z*  Gouvernement  de  Juillet.  Par  M.  Al- 
FRiD  Nkttement.     2  vols.     PaHs,  1855. 

Herb  are  two  books  so  very  nearly  upon 
the  same  subject  that  they  gain  by  being 
read  not  only  together  but  one  against  the 
other.  Springing  from  points  diametrically 
opposite,  and  in  the  respective  persons  of 
their  authors  representing  principles  that 
seem  at  first  incompatible,  it  is  singular, 
yet  true,  that  these  two  works,  while  they 
may  control,  do  not  refute  each  other.  On 
the  contrary,  substantiating  the  same  mate- 
rial facts,  though  differently  coloured,  they 
lead  the  impartial  observer  to  form  a  true 
picture  of  that  period  of  transition — strange, 
deceptive,  and  apparently  unfruitful  —  the 
period  of  the  Government  of  July,  and  of 
the  reicn  of  the  House  of  Orleans  in  France. 
M.  Nettement  is  one  of  the  very  few 
literary  men  of  any  talent,  who  exclusively 
and  uncompromisingly  belong  to  the  purely 
Catholico-Royalist  party  after  the  Revolution 
of  July.  This  a  distinction  too  seldom  made, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  the 
comprehension  of  men  and  things  as  they 
have  existed  and  influenced  the  destinies  of 
France  during  the  last  forty  years.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  out  of  France,  that  the 
"Three  Days"  opened  a  new  intellectual 
epoch  in  that  country.  A  greater  error  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  There  is  not  one  of 
the  present  great  names  of  France,  not  one 
of  those  which  place  the  seventeenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  on  a  par,  which  dul  not 
attain  to  its  highest  eminence  between  the 
years  1815  and  1830.  The  Guizots,  Vilie- 
mains.  Cousins,  Cuviers,  Lamartines,  and 
others,  too  numerous  to  recall,  whose  fame 
has  so  widened  and  elevated  that  of  France, 
so  softened  the  darker  lustre  of  her  previous 
barbaric  glories,  are  one  and  all  men  of  the 
Restoration;  men  whose  brilliant  faculties 
found  means  of  development  and  manifesta- 
tion under  the  fifteen  years'  Government  of 
the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch ;  though 
the  entire  application  of  their  talents  to 
public  affairs  was  achieved  under  the  dynas- 
ty of  the  House  of  Orleans.  Louis  Philippe 
employed,  and  applied  to  practical  purposes, 
the  men  whom  he  found  ready  to  his  hand  ; 
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— but  these  men  were  formed  by  the  Resto- 
rataion.  Louis  Philippe's  eighteen  years  of 
power  formed  none ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  M.  de  Montalembert  alone,  (who,  as  to 
mere  eloquence,  setting  aside  every  other 
qualification,  deserves,  perhaps,  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  modern  orators,)  it  might  be 
hard  to  find  any  man  in  France  of  acknow- 
ledged intellectual  superiority  who  properly 
belongs  to  the  last  twenty-five  years.* 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  talent  of 
any  sort  came  forth  under  Louis  Philippe's 
reign,  but  merely  that  the  men  of  his  day 
shew  as  infinitely  small  luminaries  when 
contrasted  with  the  real  stars  of  the  times  of 
the  Restoration.  Louis  Blanc  in  history, 
and  in  the  drama  Ponsard  and  Augier  are 
entirely  products  of  the  Revolution  of  July, 
— ^not  indeed  of  the  principle  which  pro- 
moted it,  but  of  the  reaction  against  it, 
which  its  later  years  provoked ;  but  Pon- 
sard's  "good  sense"  (he  is  styled  in  France 
the  chief  of  the  school  du  bon  sens),  or  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  eccentricities  will  scarcely  bal- 
ance the  world-wide  fame  of  the  author  of 
Hernani ;  and  Louis  Blanc  will  probably 
be  utterly  forgotten  when  the  pages  of  Ville- 
main  and  Guizot  form  the  yet  enduring  ad- 
miration and  study  of  successive  generations. 
Still,  though  the  measure  of  it  be  small, 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  talent  among  the 
men  of  July,  and  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
point  we  started  from.  What  literary  supe- 
riority appeared  during  Louis  Philippe's 
reign,  was  brought  out  by  reaction  against 
his  government,  its  principle  and  its  influence. 
The  Republicans  boast  of  several  clever 
writers.  The  so-called  Legitimists — out  of 
the  pale  of  political  oratory,  where  they  im- 
posed respect  by  the  voice  of  Berryer,  and 
of  journalism,  where  they  counted  Genoude, 
and  one  or  two  others — were  reduced,  as 
far  as  literature  is  concerned,  to  M.  Nette- 
ment.  Our  business  at  present,  however,  is 
not  with  the  intrinsic  worth  of  this  author  as 
a  writer  or  thinker,  but  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  opinion  or  position  that  render  him  a 
valuable  authority  touching  an  epoch  of  con- 
temporary history  which  must  be  for  many 
years  to  come  of  considerable  interest  to  us, 

M.  N6ttement,  then,  as  we  have  said,  is  a 
Legitimist,  an  ardent  though  liberal  sup- 
porter of  old  Catholico-monarchical  tradi- 
tions in  France.     But  what  is  Dr.  Veron  ] 


*  This  has  bocn  latterly  so  stronpfly  felt  and  so 
openly  avowed  in  France,  that  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  has  offered  &  prizo  of  one  hundred  pounds  for 
the  best  treatise  on  the  subject, — for  an  Essay  which 
shall  analyze  and  explain  the  causes  of  the  intellect- 
ual inferiority  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  France, 
when  compared  to  the  movement  under  the  Besto^ 
ratioD. 


A  clever  man  decidedly,  by  no  means  a 
literary  one  ;  perhaps,  according  to  his  own 
self  chosen  name,  best  characterized  as  a 
bourgeois  de  Paris^  but  certainly  the  most 
complete  personification  of  the  "man  of 
July,"  as  our  neighbours  term  it ;  full  of 
intermediate  qualities,  and  aiming  at  a  kind 
of  decorum  in  vice ;  making  gold  his  idol, 
yet  anxious  for  public  esteem  ;  lavish  from 
calculation,  good-natured  from  indifference, 
and  sceptical  from  pure  shallowness  of  intel- 
lect ;  unburthened  by  any  principle,  un- 
shackled by  good  taste ;  naively  cynical ; 
selfish  and  vain ;  particularly  clamorous  for 
daring  on  the  part  of  others,  and  always 
absent  himself  in  the  hour  of  need  ;*  the 
first  to  desert  the  power  that  falls,^nd  whoso 
fall  his  flatteries  and  fears  have  mainly  aided 
to  bring  about ;  the  first  to  fawn  upon  the 
power  that  mounts,  and  to  whose  stability  he 
will  be  ever  unable  to  contribute, — during  a 
life  spent  in  what,  to  avoid  harsh  words,  we 
will  call  transactions  between  the  public  con- 
science he  dimly  divines,  (his  individual  one 
is,  as  it  were,  mislaid)  and  his  own  narrowly 
comprehended  personal  interests.  This 
strange  piece  of  human  patchwork  is,  from 
first  to  last,  desirous  to  convince  you  that  if 
one  thing  in  the  world  surpasses  his  probity 
and  good  faith  it  is  the  extent  of  his  plain 
good  sense.  Le  gros  bon  sens!  There  is 
the  war-cry,  the  "  Dieu  et  mon  droit .'"  of  the 
Bourgeois  de  Paris,  such  as  the  Revolution 
of  July  made  him !  What  he  is  now,  what 
are  his  present  tendencies,  and  what  he  may 
become  by  and  bye — these  are  other  ques-' 


♦  Two  anecdotes,  contained  in  the  Jlemoires  d*un 
Bourgeois  de  Paris^  will  suffico  to  give  an  idea  of 
tlio  general  tone  of  morality  in  certain  classes  of 
French  society : — "  M.  Saint  Ango,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal redacieurs  of  the  Journal  des  Debais^  was  vainly 
sought  for  at  a  moment  of  groat  pressure,  by  M.  Bcr- 
tin,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found, — *  Good  Heavens  I 
Saint  Angel'  exclaimed  the  latter,  when  he  next  day 
encountered  that  person,  to  whose  utmost  gratiti^do 
and  devotion  he  believed  himself  entitled, — '  where 
were  you  yesterday?* — *I  left  the  offico  early,'  was 
the  reply,  *  because  I  was  afraid  you  might  want 
me  r  "  This  is  related  merely  as  a  proof  of  M.  Saint 
Ange's  esprit  The  other  anecdote  is  worse.  When 
M.  Yeron  first  bou^rht  the  Constitutionnel^  ho  had  in 
his  council  of  administration  a  certain  M.  Roussel,  of 
whom  he  says: — '*To  show  how  strictly  he  adhered 
to  principles  of  economy,  I  need  only  cite  the  follow- 
ing speeoti, — *  Do  you  ever  see  your  brother  now  ?' 
I  asked  him  ono  day. — '  Never  T  was  the  answer. 
*  We  arc  not  on  good  terms,  which  is  easily  enough  ex- 
plained :  I  have  upwards  of  1'  '0,000  francs  a  year  and 
ho  has  nothing  earthly  to  live  upon !'  It  is  true,"  adds 
M.Y^ron,  "  that  M.  Roussel  had  mado  a  largo  fortune 
in  the  paper  trade,  and  m  the  ConsUtutionnelt  of  which 
ho  had  managed  to  monopolize  tho  foumitures,''^  A  nd 
our  Bourgeois  de  Paris  contents  himself  with  finding 
in  the  above  incident  only  a  proof  of  M.  Roussel's 
"  strict  adherence  to  principles  of  economy  1" 
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lions.      Our  business  at  present   is  with 
Louis  Philippe's  rei^n. 

It  is  difficult,  OS  the  reader  may  see,  for 
two  men  to  judge  a  period  of  contemporary 
history  from  more  opposite  points  of  view 
than  M.  Nettemcnt  and  Dr.  Vcron.  One 
judges  it  from  without,  the  other  from  with- 
in ;  the  one  takes  a  larger,  the  other  a  more 
intimate  survey  of  it;  and  whilst  the  dis- 
tantly placed  observer  seizes  its  general  out- 
line and  ensenwle^  the  individual  employed 
in  the  centre  of  the  machine  itself  describes 
to  us  its  minute  details  and  all  the  oompli- 
eation  of  its  workings.  As  we  said  already, 
both  lead  us  to  admit  the  same  truths,  and, 
we  might  add,  to  draw  the  same  conclusions, 
if  any  conqjusion  can  be  drawn  touching  a 
country  so  really  (in  a  political  sense)  in- 
comprehensible as  France. 

That  which  most  strikes  the  reader  in  Dr. 
Veron's  six  volumed  Memoirs  is  the  fact  of 
being,  and  feeling  himself  to  be,  perpetually 
"  behind  the  scenes."  The  words  must  not 
be  taken  figuratively.  Whether  as  Director 
of  the  Grand  Opera^  proprietor  of  a  leading 
journal,  or  meddler  here  and  there  in  the  a^ 
fairs  of  the  State,  with  M.  Voron  for  a  guide, 
you  are  always  in  the  coulisses,  always  among 
the  traps,  shiftings,  and  decorations  of  a 
theatre ;  actors  are  around  you,  men  who 
are  not  what  they  seem,  and  who  would  seem 
other  tlijui  they  are ;  there  is  a  public  some- 
where, but  for  the  moment  you  are  not  of 
it.  Something  is  being  enacted,  and  you  sec 
the  players  rush  by  you,  some  elated  with 
the  triumph  they  have  achieved,  some  angry 
and  some  merry,  but  all  so  different  from 
what  they  were  upon  the  stage,  that  often 
he  who  has  been  drawing  tears  from  the  as- 
sembly before  the  curtain  effects  his  return 
behind  jt  with  a  caper  and  a  joke,  whilst  he 
whoso  wit  and  gaiety  has  put  the  whole 
audience  in  good  humour  siaks  exhausted 
upon  the  nearest  seat,  and,  wiping  the  hot 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  pants  over  the 
hard  achievement  of  success.  You  are  eter- 
nally "  behind  the  scenes."  You  are  in  the 
dressing-room  of  ]M.  Thiers,  receiving  M. 
Veron  whilst  he  shaves,  or  in  the  cabinet 
of  Louis  Philippe,  concerting  with  his  min- 
isters such  measures,  not  as  may  really  be 
best  for  the  weal  of  the  nation,  but  as  may 
have  the  "  best  effiHJt"  in  the  nation's  eyes. 
This  perpetual  feeling  it  is  which,  to  any  one 
looking  beyond  the  mere  surface,  makes  the 
perusal  of  M.  Veron's  book  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  things  imaginable.  It  is  a  dark 
and  disheartening  picture  of  human  affairs 
to  one  who  contemplates  them  in  their  higher 
relations.  We  have  our  estimate  of  many 
people  lowered,  and  lose  £ur  illusions  and 


hopes ;  we  perceive  in  the  distance  nothing 
that  looks  as  if  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  getting  nearer  to  it,  or  that,  if  we  did  get 
quite  close  to  it,  would  not  turn  out  to  be 
different  from  what  it  seemed.  It  is  this 
ch&racicTofungenuineiiessvfhich  so  depresses 
and  fatigues  the  mind,  leaving  it  nothing  sure 
against  which  to  lean.  "  My  ex})erienco  of 
life  and  of  men,"  says  Dr.  Vtrun,  "has 
taught  me  that  reputation  is  made  like  for- 
tune. Some  people  are  not  even  satisfied 
with  one  reputation,  but  will  needs  have  two, 
taking  an  attitude  and  assuming  a  speech 
different  in  on*  place  from  those  tlury  are 
obliged  to  affect  in  another.  *  Mistrust  vir- 
tuous men,'  my  witty  friend,  M,  Michaud, 
the  academician,  would  often  say  to  me ;  *  to 
gain  good  fame  they  must  often  have  failed 
in  honour  and  integrity.'  Now  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  all  the  men  who  are  honoured  and 
esteemed  are  rascals,  but  in  my  notion  many 
do  not  deserve  their  high  repute, — some,  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  better  than  their  repu- 
tation." This  is  precisely  the  statoniont  of 
a  great  social  evil  in  France :  the  absence 
not  only  of  a  proper  respect  for,  but  of  a 
duo  sense  of  truth,  of  a  just  percej>tion  of 
its  beauty,  its  eminent  usefulness,  and  its  in- 
evitable attributes.  In  France  there  is  in 
both  governors  and  governed  a  belief  in 
the  practicability  of  deception,  which,  thanks 
to  Providence,  we  English  liavc  not,  and 
which  is  in  the  long  run  always  and  infallibly 
fatal  to  liberal  institutions  and  political  free- 
dom. 

Here  was,  in  fact,  the  prime  obstacle  to  the 
consolidation  of  Louis  Philippe's  throne  in 
France.  The  nation  did  not  believe  in  him, 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  nation  :  m>r  did 
either  see  how  this  want  of  failh  must  ne- 
cessarily affect  the  common  interests  and  ex- 
istence of  both. 

Anecdotes  without  end  might  be  quoted 
to  prove  this  failure  of  respect  on  the  king's 
part  for  the  country  he  was  called  to  govern. 
The  following  (which  we  know  to  be  strictly 
authentic)  will  suffice : — ''  Sire,"  said  one  of 
the  most  really  constitutional  of  his  minis- 
ters, one  day  to  Louis  Philippe,  "your 
Majesty  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  ;  if  it  be  not,  in  fact, 
the  third  power,  it  is  a  mere  fiction,  worse 
than  useless."  "  And  what  would  you  have 
me  do  f  inquired  the  king.  *'  Sire,  I  would 
have  your  Majesty  add  to  the  numbers  of 
the  Upper  House  some  few  men  whose 
names  should  be  to  the  country  a  serious 
guarantee  of  political  activity — a  sprinkling 
of  intelligence  and  energy  would  d  >  well  at 
the  Luxembourg."  "  Ah  !  bah  I''  was  Louis 
Philippe's  reply;  "intelligence,  energy ! — pro- 
per votes,  (/ood  balls  {de  bonnes  boulcs),  that 
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is  what  is  needed."  The  minister  shook  his 
head.  "Nonsense!"  added  Louis  Philippe ; 
*'  when  day  after  day  votes  favourable  to 
my  policy  are  registered  in  every  paper, 
that  is  enough — the  public  does  not  inquire 
into  all  this — it  reads  the  papers,  sees  the 
majority  is  everywhere  and  always  for  me, 
does  not  ask  any  more,  and  believes  in  the 
whole  in  the  end."  "  I  much  fear  the  king 
is  mistjiken,"  said  the  minister — but  his  ad- 
vice remained  unattended  to. 

Now  to  have  an  idea,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  degree  to  which  any  given  body  of 
men  in  France  may  be  brought  to  take  its 
part  in  a  make-believe,  to  accept  a  sham 
for  a  reality,  and  be  satisfied  therewith,  we 
need  only  recall  the  affair  of  the  Banquet  of 
the  22d  of  February  1848,  the  details  im 


the  principle  of  Electoral  Reform,  and  above 
all,  against  the  right  of  meeting.  They  talk 
of  authority  as  of  a  sacred  deposit ;  they 
affirm  that  the  least  concession  on  their  parts 
will  be  followed  by  the  direst  results ;  they 
preach  the  doctrine  of  resistance ;  and  M. 
Guizot  seems  preparing  to  act  up  to  his  max- 
im recently  enounced  in  a  parliamentary  de- 
bate :  le  progres  aujourd^hni,  cest  la  resis- 
tance. Well,  so  far,  both  parties  seem  in 
earnest ;  both  talk  equally  of  their  country  ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  give  them  credit  for 
believing  what  they  say.  But  if  so,  what 
must  happen  1  If  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition are  convinced  that  the  right  of  public 
meeting  is  in  reality  a  riglit  whereof  the 
country  cannot  and  must  not  be  defrauded, 
and  the  possession  of  which  must  be  bought 


mediately  preceding  which  have  never,  we  at  any  price,  they  are  forced  to  attend  the 


think,  been  more  than  imperfectly  known  in 
this  country,  or  if  known  at  the  time  have 
been  forgotten  since.  The  reader  will  at 
once  sec  the  bearings  of  the  incident  we  al- 
lude to  iipon  the  principle  we  have  attempted 
to  establish  with  regard  to  France.  Let  us 
summarily  recapitulate  the  leading  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

The  year  1847  was  remarkable  for  the 
discontent  everywhere  gradually  growing  up 
against  the  government  and  the  system  per- 
sonified by  Sf .  Guizot's  long-enduring  minis- 
try. The  expression  for  this  ever-increasing 
uneasiness  and  agitation  was  found  in  the 
word,  Electoral  Reform.  That  was  the  war- 
cry.  The  voice  of  the  people,  of  the  mass- 
es, pre-occupied  with  wholly  different  ten- 
dencies, was  only  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
as  yet  indistinctly  so.  But  the  hourf/eoisie, 
the  Garde  Nationale,  the  "  enlightened  mid- 
dle classes," — those  upon  whose  banner,  as 
we  have  said,  the  word  le  gros  hon  sens  stands 
inscribed, — those  shouted  out  "  Electoral 
Reform !"  with  all  their  might ;  and  for  their 
disinclination  to  admit  anything  of  the  kind, 
Messrs.  Guizot  and  Duchatel  were,  in  one  of 
the  last  sittings  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, denounced  by  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  who, 
descending  from  the  tribune,  compared  them 
to  "  Polignac  and  Peyronnet."  On  one  side 
stood  the  opposition  declaring  that  the  na- 
tional representation  is  an  empty  name,  that 
the  majority  is  a  false  semblance,  that  the 
principle  of  Electoral  Reform  must  be  ad- 
mitted, and  that  the  right  mustsXso  be  estab- 
lished for  any  number  of  men  to  meet  to- 
gether in  order  to  discuss  openly  such  mea- 
sures as  may  seem  to  them  essential  for  the 
good  of  the  coimtry.  On  the  otljpr  hand, 
were  the  ministry,  the  king,  and  that  official 
majority  of  the  Chambers  which  he  and  they 
affirm  to  represent  the  majority  of  the  na- 


famous  banquet  of  the  22d,  not,  as  some 
one  said,  "  in  straw-coloured  gloves,"  but  as 
men  determined  to  withstand  sternly  and 
even  to  the  death,  that  "power  without 
right,"  characterized  by  Lord  Chatham  as 
"  res  detestahilis  et  caduca,^'*  and  prepared,  in 
the  words  of  the  same  great  statesman,  "  ra 
ther  than  sec  the  Constitution  tamely  given 
up,  and  their  birthright  surrendered  to  des- 
potism, to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  and 
fairly  try  it  between  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment." If  the  opposition  be  really  con- 
vinced of  the  sacredness  of  its  cause,  its 
course,  however  hard  and  painful,  is  clear  ; 
if  the  Government  be  really  convinced  of 
the  sacredness  of  resistance,  to  resist,  and 
that  at  once  and  vigorously,  is  its  imperative, 
undeniable  duty.  Now,  what  do  both  do  ? 
Does  the  Government  by  the  instant  display 
of  an  imposing  force  render  impossible  the 
meeting  it  pretends  to  consider  dangerous  1 
Does  it  courageously  defy  unpopularity,  and 
boldly  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  con- 
duct it  declares  to  be  indispensable  ?  or, 
recognising  the  right  of  its  adversaries  or 
the  expediency  of  appearing  to  recognise  it, 
does  it  withdraw  from  the  struggle  and 
frankly  say  :  "  If  you  have  the  country  with 
you,  it  is  just  that  its  voice  should  be  heard 
— you  are  at  liberty  to  meet  and  to  discuss  ]*' 
No  !  What  does  the  opposition  1  Does  it 
simply  and  resolutely  accept  its  stem  part 
and  prepare  for  a  serious  struggle  ?  or  does 
it  frankly  avow  that  it  had  miscalculated  its 
forces,  and  that  for  the  moment  any  aggres- 
sive attempt  would  be  merely  foolhardy  and 
fruitless  '?---is  it  bold  or  is  it  wise  ?  Neither  ! 
In  this  deeply  serious  comedy,  involving  the 
peace,  welfare,  and  dignity  of  a  whole  na- 
tion. Government  and  opposition  were  both 
equally  insincere.  Neither  believed  in  it- 
self nor  in  the  other  ;  instead  of  a  collision, 
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was  to  play  a  part,  and  consistency  was  only  | 
to  be  the  apparent  lot  of  both :  frankness, 
straightforwardness  was  nowhere.  "  Seem- 
ing" was  admitted  to  be  the  best  resource  of 
every  one ;  insurrection,  resistance,  retrac- 
tation, concession;  nothing  was  in  reality  to 
be,  but  everything  was  to  seem  as  if  it 
were.* 

The  Electoral  Reformers  were  to  play  at 
a  popular  meeting,  and  the  government  was 
to  play  at  Repression ;  but  it  was  agreed 
beforehand,  nay,  drawn  up  on  paper  and 
signed,  that  nothing  was  to  be  genuine  in 
the  whole  matter,  nothing  in  earnest.  "  If  '; 
you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were 
pity  of  my  life :  No !  I  am  no  such  thing !" 
This  was  the  language  of  both  parties,  and 
the  conventions  of  Quince,  Snug,  and  their 
partners,  in  the  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream, 
were  not  more  minutely  specified  than  were 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  drawn  up  on 
the  19th  February  1848,  discussed  in  one 
of  the  bureaux  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  signed  for  the  opposition,  Duver- 
gier  de  Hauranne,  Leon  de  Malleville,  and 
Beryer — nnd  for  the  Conservative  majority, 
Vitet  and  De  Morny ;  the  latter  being  at 
that  period  the  leader  of  those  ultra  Guizo- 
tins,  surnamed  "  Us  satisfaits" 

In  the  report  (jtroces  verbal)  of  the  sitting 
in  the  Committee-room,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passages : — 

"  The  Deputies  of  the  opposition  will  do  all 
that  is  withi'i  human  possibility  to  prevent  or- 
der from  being  disturbed.  They  will  enter  the 
banquet-room  peaceably,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
iog  of  the  Commissary  of  Police,  who,  placed 
at  the  door,  will  inform  them  on  their  entrance 
that  they  are  violating  an  edict  of  the  Prefet  de 
Police.  They  will  reccommend  all  persons  pres- 
ent not  to  insult  the  Commissary.  They  will 
take  their  seats.  Then  immediately,  the  Com- 
missary will  declare  the  illegality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  will  protest  against  M.  Boissel  or 
others,  telling  the  meeting  it  Is  required  to  dis- 
perse, failing  which,  he,  the  Commissary,  must 
nave  recourse  to  force. 

«*To  this  injunction  M.  Barrot  shall  reply  by 
a  short  harangue,  in  which  he  shall  defend  the 
right  of  meeting,  shall  protest  against  abuse  of 
anthority  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  shall 
state  that  his  only  object  was  to  decide  the 
question  judicially,  and  shall  also  invite  the 
meeting  to  dispcr-^e  calmly,  declaring^  neverthe- 
lesx,  that  he  only  yields  to  force  (!)  fie  shall  ex- 
plain to  the  assembly  that  any  overt  act  of  re- 
hellion  or  any  insult  to  the  public  authorities 
would  quite  destroy  the  end  the  opposition  de- 
sires to  attain.     It  is  hone&tly  agreed  upon  that 

*  For  tlie  entire  details  of  tho  few  days  precdeing 
the  outbroik  of  tho  24th  February,  and  the  doca< 
mcnts  substuntiating  them,  we  refer  tho  reader  to  the 
Mimoirea  d'tM  Bourgeois  die  PariSf  vol  v.  chap,  xl  p. 
66,  et  seq. 


M.  Barrot  shall  make  no  speech  agafnnt  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  majority — and,  in  short,  that  he 
shall  in  no  way  give  to  the  meeting  the  air  of  be- 
ing held  in  spite  of  the  Government, 

*^  This  once  brought  to  a  close,  the  opposition 
Deputies  shall  set  the  example  to  the  other  per- 
sons present,  by  retiring  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  they  shall  expressly  declare  on  going  oxU 
(in  order  that  the  public  out  <\f  doors  mny  not  give 
way  to  mistaken  irritation)  that  they  have  gained 
their  point,  and  taken  the  ordy  memisfor  arriving 
at  a  solution  (/)'* 

So,  inside  the  banquet-room,  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  was  to  represent  himself  "  yielding 
only  to  force,"  and  outside  it,  he  was  to  ex- 
press himself  entirely  satisfied  with  all  that 
had  passed  !  Nor  is  this  all.  Public  opin- 
ion, aa  influenced  by  the  press,  is  also  the 
subject  of  a  special  paragraph  of  this  most 
curious  document.  The  five  members  of 
this  strange  mixed  commission  bound  them- 
selves respectively  to  answer  for  the  mod- 
eration of  the  leading  journals  of  their  par- 
ty. The  Debuts,  Constitutionnel,  Steele,  and 
National  were  to  be  so  well  tutored,  that 
"  no  aggressive  or  taunting  article  was  to 
evenom  the  general  mind,  to  misrepresent 
the  facts  above  stated,  or  to  make  a  weapon 
of  them  against  either  the  Government  or 
the  opposition:"  The  following  phrase 
seems  to  us  singularly  worth  notice  :  "  Po- 
lemical discussion,"  it  is  notified,  "  shall  be 
conducted  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
present  convention,"  and  then  comes  the 
set  lesson,  the  programme  to  be  attended 
to  by  the  press  : — 

"  The  attitude  of  the  Opposition  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  decorous  and  moderate ;  the  Government 
shall  not  be  accused  of  weakness  or  cowardice, 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  shall  have  upheld  its 
authority  shall  be  considered  as  significant  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  fulfil  its  engagements,  and  bring 
about  a  judicial  solution  of  the  whole.'* 

Further,  it  is  settled  that  the  opposition 
Deputies  shall  encourage  no  banquets  or 
meetings  anywhere  else  until  the  Cour  de 
Cassation  has  pronounced  its  judgment,  and 
that  they  shall  not  attack  the  Government 
upon  the  means  it  may  employ  to  prevent 
the  organization  of  any  such  meetings. 

"  In  short,"  (this  is  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
Report,)  "  without  entering  into  more  minute 
details,  the  spirit  of  this  note,  interpreted  with 
the  good  sense  and  good  faith  that  distinguishes 
men  so  high-placed  and  so  respectable  as  the 
five  members  who  are  here  met,  will,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  banquet,  continue  to  inspire 
their  several  acts  in  whatever  concerns  either 
the  preparation  for,  or  the  consequences  of  the 
meeting  in  question.'* 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  what 
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ensued,  all  of  which  is  now  matter  of  histo- 
TY.  Wc  have  nothing  to  do  with  painting 
the  fiilse  security  of  king  and  ministers, 
during  two  whole  days ;  the  sudden  alarm 
given  on  the  21st,  by  the  Nationul  and  the 
Rnforme^  .who  rebelled  against  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  mixed  commission.  The 
accusation  of  treason  raised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  opposition,  the  pro- 
testations of  the  latter,  the  consternation  on 
every  side;  the  weakness,  the  hesitation, 
the  confusion;  the  desertion  of  his  duty, 
the  abandonment  of  his  post,  by  every 
one ;  the  final  catastrophe — with  all  this  wc 
have  nothing  to  do ;  our  purpose  was,  to 
shew  the  stninge  w^ant  of  truth  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  in  France,  pervading 
institutions  moral,  social,  and  political, — the 
hoUowness  of  every  thing, — the  want  of  sin- 
cerity with  which,  whilst  Constitutionalism 
and  Representative  Grovernmont  w(Te  the 
nominal  possessions  of  the  French  people, 
their  real  essence  was  understood,  or  their 
real  interests  promoted. 

That  the  position  of  the  Government  of 
July  was  in  itself  a  difficult,  nay,  in  many 
respects,  a  fjilse  one,  wc  are  not  attempting 
to  deny ;  but  that  is  no  excMise  for  (suppos- 
ing it  were  even  an  explanation  of)  the 
amount  of  sincerity  by  which  on  all  hands 
those  difficulties  were  sought  to  be  eluded. 
We  say  on  all  hands,  for  it  would  be  unjust 
to  make  the  king  responsible  for  all  the 
shulHIng  and  false-seeming  that  character- 
ized every  component  part  of  the  2)olitieal 
system  of  the  juste  milieu.  We  will  re- 
turn again  to  an  appreciation  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  whereof  this  very  word, 
juste  milieu^  was  the  expression;  but  before 
taking  leave  of  the  present  portion  of  our 
subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a 
letter  written  by  the  lamented  Duo  d'Or- 
lojins  to  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Nemours, 
and  evineing,  upon  a  subject  full  of  interest 
for  the  English  reader  of  our  day,  the  same 
sense  we  ourselves  entertain  of  the  perpet- 
ual habits  of  deceit  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. The  letter,  dated  Ist  of  November 
1S36,  from  the  Tuileries,  is  the  hurried  ac- 
count given  by  the  heir  to  the  throne  to  his 
brother  in  Africa  of  the  insurrection  of 
Strasbourg,  headed  by  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French.     It  was  as  follows : 

"  You  will  hear  from  the  Qneen  and  from  Ma- 
rie, my  dear  Nemoars,  all  the  details  of  the  row 
at  Strasbourg,  so  I  will  not  lose  the  little  time  I 
have  in  writing  mere  repetitions.  You  may  be 
completely  at  ease  tonching  that  afiuir,  it  is  all 
over,  {tout  estftni,  archifini,)  and  I  do  not  fancy 
the  ramifications  that  the  plot  certainly  had  in 
Sw^itzerlaod  will  ever  develop  themselves  now. 
Besides,  a  good  watch  is  kept,  and  all  ^ia  has 
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raised  our  credit  There  was  not  all  along  any 
possible  dpnbt  as  to  the  issue  of  the  attempt,  or 
any  possible  chance  of  the  success  of  the  con- 
spiracy. We  have,  however,  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark how  much  the  discipline  of  the  army  has 
gained.    .    .    . 

"  Now,  if  Hie  tohole  he  thoroughly  explained,Q$ 
it  really  /s,  we  shall  be  much  strengtbcixxl  there- 
by, and  it  will  do  us  great  good  with  the  armj. 
Largely  to  recompense  those  who  have  stood  by 
us,  and  after  that,  Vatietis!  this  is  what  will 
consolidate  us.    .    .    . 

*'  I  am  so  happy  to  think  you  will  learn  the 
whole  at  once,  and  that,  far  away  from  as,  yoa 
will  not  have  undergone  all  our  terrible  uncertun- 
ties.  All  last  night  was  passed  on  the  watch,  and 
no  news;  and  when  M.  de  Franqucville  at 
last  arrived,  I  had  determined  to  go  straight  off 
to  Strasbourg.  You  know  my  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inciurrections :  my  principle  is  to  be  down 
upon  tftem  at  onect  even  shoulal  he  followed  by 
no  onet  but  to  go  straight  on  end,  to  the  end,  and 
that  quickly^  Luckily  1  had  not  time  given  me 
to  move,  and  all  has  gone  off  for  the  best.  I  re- 
peat it,  you  may  be  qnite  secure,  but  pay  atten- 
tion to  those  around  you,  and  above  all,  do  not  let 
the  details  of  the  Strasbourg  affiiir  get  about  in- 
completely. Tlie  whole  truth  m^ist  be  toM,  the 
truth  entire,  and  as  it  really  is,  and  it  must  not  he 
garbled  in  any  way,  or  for  any  pretended  inter^ 
est.     This  is  highly  important    .    .    . 

*'  This  plot  reveals  once  again  all  the  illusions 
that  tmigrm  of  all  dates  always  have  upon  the 
state  of  their  country.    .    .    . 

"The  prefect  has  been  honest  throughont, 
but  .  .  .  what  a  simpleton!  ...  I 
will  one  day  tell  yon  thereupon  what  shall  make 
you  laugh. 

"  I  am  writing  in  great  haste,  my  dear  fellow, 
but  I  have  told  you  the  most  imjiortant  to  be 
known.  I  uecil  not  say  how  much  I  am  occupied 
in  thinking  of  you,  how  much  I  live  in  Africa. 
.  .  .  Kcmember  me  to  your  comrades,  and 
communicate  to  them  the  parts  of  my  letter 
which  may  interest  them,  The  father  (le  pere)  is 
very  well,  and  every  one  in  good  spirits,  (This 
phrase  in  English.)  What  lias  just  occurred  is 
the  recoil  of  the  events  of  La  Granja  and  of  Lis- 
bon, and  the  fruits  of  a  whole  year's  furmentiUioo 
and  plotting  in  Switzerland.  We  are  at  war 
with  a  party  which  from  time  to  time  must  pro- 
duce aomething.  Ader  the  April  business,  l<iee- 
chi,  then  Alibaud,  and  now  this  last  Wo  shall 
have  the  upper  hand  of  it  all  throueh,  by  dint  of 
resolution  and  right  We  liave  plenty  of  b<A, 
(This  is  also  in  P^nglish.)  Adieu,  my  dear  fel- 
low,—excuse  my  imperfect  style, — ^you  know,  In 
these  moments,  one  has  not  tmie  to  write  wi|h 
due  reflection.  Adieu,  adieu,  mv  best  wishes  aqd 
my  heart  are  with  you,  and  for  the  bst  time  I  re- 
peat it,  do  not  torment  yourself. 

P.  0.'** 

If,  according  to  our  belief,  sufficient  im- 
portance can  never  be  attached  to  the  prev- 


*  Mtmoires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  vol.  ir.  ehia». 
i.   Most  of  these  letters  wore  taken  from  the  sack  of  the 
Tuileries  in  February  1848,  and  afi^t^^s^  X^sosi^ 
by  dilTeront  per^iia* 
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alence  of  untruth  everywhere  during  Louis 
Philippe's  reign, .to  the  absence  of  straight- 
forwardness and  genuineness  on  all  sides, 
which  in  the  end  reduced  governors  and 
governed  to  be  but  actors  in  a  vast  play, — 
if  to  this  point  attention  can  never  be  suf- 
fidently  directed,  there  is  another  on  which 
public  opinion  has,  we  think,  been  consider- 
ably led  astray.  We  allude  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  corruption  so  incessantly  repeated 
durins  the  last  years  of  the  Government 
of  July,  and  supposed  to  represent  one  of 
the  causes  of  that  Government's  sudden  dis- 
appearance from  among  the  European 
Powers. 

Unfortunately  in  France,  under  whatever 
form  the  country  chooses  for  the  moment  to 
be  governed,  that  Government  is  everywhere 
present,  and  its  agents  or  its  influence  more 
or  less  regulate  everything.  Consequently, 
though  it  has  not  always  the  credit  it  de- 
serves, it  almost  always  bears  the  blame  of 
disasters  with  which  it  had  nothing  to  do. 
The  age  of  Louis  Philippe  was  not  a  chi- 
valrous age ;  the  men  of  his  time,  and  of  the 
classes  he  was  obliged  to  call  into  activity, 
were  men  in  whom  ambition  and  interest 
took  the  lead  of  honesty  or  honour.  The 
moral  standard  in  France  generiAly  was  not 
a  high  one.  Isolated  cases  of  dishonesty 
became  known  to  the  nation,  and  loud,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  were  the  expressions  of 
disgust.  Ministers,  generals,  peers  of  France, 
were  brought  to  trial  for  peculation,  (we 
purposely  do  not  mention  the  more  violent 
crimes,  such  as  the  Duke  de  Praslin's  mur- 
der of  his  wife,  these  deeds  being  common 
to  all  times  and  characteristic  of  none ;) 
public  functionaries  were  found  guilty  of 
breach  of  trust,  and  the  aides-de-camp  of 
royal  dukes  of  cheating  at  cards.  It  was  a 
very  deplorable  state  of  things, — but  let  us 
in  justice  be  allowed  to  say,  not  half  so  de- 


plorable, from  the  point  of  view  of  mer 
corruption,  as  what  has  existed  much  more 
flagrantly  since  Louis  Philippe  foil.  France 
counts  35,000,000  of  inhabitants :— now 
were  there,  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  or 
does  any  one  assert  or  believe  there  were, 
500  cases  of  the  kind  we  allude  to  in  all 
France  ?  Certainl  v  not.  But  let  us  assume 
there  were  500  sucn,  these  cases  are  strictly 
individual  isolated  ones,  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  in  no  way  to  answer ;  yet  it 
was  made  to  answer  for  tliem  all.  -*  It  is 
the  system  of  Louis  Philippe,"  it  was  ar- 
gued,  "which  induces  and  fosters  corrup- 
tion of  every  kind  ;  it  is  his  influence  which 
lowers  the  moral  tone  of  the  public  mind, 
and  accustoms  men  to  transactions  to  which 
they  give  other  names,  but  which  in  fact  are 
a  mere  cloak  for  dishonesty."  Louis  Phi- 
lippe  had  the  misfortune  throughout  to  med- 
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far  too  much  in  every  department  of 
Government,  and  the  consequence  was,  what 
it  must  naturally  be,  that  the  bad,  in  what- 
ever shape  it  manifested  itself,  was  referred 
to  him  alone,  whilst  the  good,  whefl  it  oc 
curred,  passed  unnoticed  save  by  the  few. 
One  of  the  perpetually  recurring  causes  of 
discontent  and  abuse  of  the  Government 
was  the  annual  discussion  of  the  secret  ser- 
vice money ;  and  they  who  have  been  the 
ministers  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  in  France 
know  what  determination  it  required  to  face 
the  clamours  and  insults  of  the  C)ppositi(»n 
when  came  the  debates  upon  lee  Fondu  Se- 
crets, M.  V6ron's  Mhnoires  are  not  with- 
out interest  on  this  point ;  and  here,  as  else- 
where, he  carries  you  into  the  coulisses  of 
the  different  ministerial  departments,  and 
makes  you  a  witness  to  the  constant  per- 
plexities of  those  who  pull  the  wires  of  the 
puppets  on  the  stage,  to  the  anxieties  and 
vexations  of  tlie  paymasters,  who  arc  for 
over  dreading  an  attack  on  their  caisse. 
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Feriod  of  Time. 


From  1823  tiU  1830 ;  fVom  8th 
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DoBUnftUoo  of  XxpeniUtore. 


For  Sccrot  Expenppfl,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, of  General  Police, 

Administration  of  Ledru  Rollin, 

Ditto  of  Recnrt, 

Ditto  of  Sonard, 

Ditto  of  M.  Diifaure, 

Ditto  of  \f.  de  Maleville, 

Ditto  of  M.  Leon  Fuuclicr, 

Ditto  d[  M.  Lacroflso, 

Ditto  of  M.  Dufa1Ut^,  (2d  time.) 

Acbninistnition  of  M.  Leon  Fuucher,  (2d  time,) 
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Ditto  of  M.  Dufaure,  (3d  time.) 
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Wo  think  our  readers  may  not  be  unin- 
terested in  seeing  the  preceding  table  of  tlio 
comparative  secTct  expenditure  in  France 
from  the  year  1823  to  the  year  1853,  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years,  in  whidi  three  different 
forms  of  government — Constitutional  Mon- 
archy, a  Republic,  and  Despotism — have 
succeeded  each  other.  We  give  it  as  it  is 
given  by  M.  Veron,  having,  however,  first 
assured  ourselves,  on  application  to  parties 
competent  to  decide  in  such  a  case,  that  the 
statement  contained  in  his  work  is  really 
correct. 

Wo  find,  therefore,  that  the  expenditure  of 
secret  service  money  was,  under  the  Restor- 
ation, upon  an  average,  2,000,000  of  francs 
a  year;  under  Loub  Philippe  about  the 
same,  (for  though  some  years,  as  for  in- 
stance 1831  and  1832,  attain  to  between 
3,000,000  and  4,000,000,  and  others  keep  at 
1,400,000  and  1,500,000  odd ;)  and  under 
the  Repu])lic  not  considerably  less,  since  the 
year  18t8,  from  the  24th  February  to  the 
30th  Sept^iniber,  a  period  of  nine  months, 
cost  for  **  secret  expenses,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary," the  sum  of  1,755^077,  32.  M. 
Veron,  with  groat  satisfaction  remarks,  that 
now  the  rate  of  secret  expenditure  is  infi- 
nitely low^ered,  and  he  proudly  places  the 
total  of  1,400,000  francs  against  the  two 
years  1852  and  1853,  as  that  of  the  avowed 
and  recognised  ^^depenses  secretes.''^  But 
this  is,  as  none  knows  better  than  himself, 
a  most  unfair  way  of  judging  of  the  matter. 
Under  the  reign  of  Constitutional  Monarchy 
in  France  tho  ministers  of  both  the  elder 
and  younger  branch  of  tho  House  of  Bour- 
bon wore  obliged  to  render  an  account  to 
the  Chambers,  to  the  country  in  fact,  of  what 
their  administration  cost  it,  whether  in  de- 
clared or  secret  expenditure.  Under  tho 
Empire  this  is  no  longer  the  case ;  and  we 
believe  most  men  in  France  would  bo  as  de- 
lighted as  they  would  be  surprised  if  they 
could,  like  the  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  accept 
tho  nominal  reduction  as  a  representative  of 
any  real  reduction,  no  matter  in  what 
branch  of  public  expenditure.  Wo  do  not 
wish  to  prejudge  anything,  still  less  to  judge 
unfavourably  of  tho  acts  of  an  ally  to  whom 
we  are  so  closely  bound  as  to  the  present 
chief  of  the  French  nation,  yet,  when  glanc- 
ing at  the  state  of  France  financially,  it  i^ 
impossible  not  to  partake  of  tho  fears  and 
misgivings  wherewith  every  political  econo- 
mist, oviTv  refit  acting  man  is  inspired  by  the 
actual  aspect  of  pecuniary  matters  in  that 
country,  misgivings  and  fears,  if  we  are  cor- 
rectly informed,  largely  partaken  in  by  some 
of  the  loading  men  of  Louis  Napoleon's  own 
government. 

To  return,  how^evor.     M.  Veron  seems  to 


have  been  particularly  well  situated  for  in- 
forming us  of  most  of  the  occurrences  which 
in  any  way  bear  upon  the  distribution  of 
the  secret  service  money.  He  himself  says, 
— "  1  may  aflirm  that,  under  the  monarchies 
of  the  liestoration  and  of  July,  I  saw  all 
the  workings  of  the  Funds  Secretes  in  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  where  I  had  inti- 
mate friends  connect<Mi  with  the  positive  and 
material  distribution  of  those  funds."  Of 
tho  "  friends"  alluded  to  one  was  M.  Ros- 
man,  chef  de  Division  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  during  tho  whole  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  almost  to  the  last  days  of  tho  July 
Gn>vernment,  in  whoso  immediate  depart- 
ment lay  the  account-keeping  of  the  Minis- 
try, and  of  the  funds  for  secret  expenses ; 
the  other  was  M.  Gerin,  the  Paymaster  of 
the  Interior,  and  who  consequently  deliv- 
ered over  with  his  own  hands  the  sums 
awarded  to  particular  individuals.  M.  Veron 
names  both  these  persons  without  any  re- 
serve,  and  enters  into  many  details,  the 
novelty  of  which  may  render  them  interest- 
ing. Tlicso  tw-o  ofiicials,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  book  before  us,  had  certain 
small  jealousies  of  each  other.  Both  were 
necessarily  in  the  minister's  confidence,  and 
therefore  somewhat  "rivals  near  the  throne," 
but  each  entertaining  a  conviction  of  the 
other's  good  sense  and  honesty,  they  had 
mutually  agreed  never  to  disguise  anything 
from  one  another. 

"  Both,"  says  M.  Voron,  "  were  animated  by 
the  same  sciUiinent — the  passiDnutc  love  of  tlo 
strong-box ;  both  were  snaring  of  the  public 
money  as  of  their  ov^n ;  their  appreciation  of  a 
minister's  worth  was  regulated  solely  by  the  way 
in  which  he  distributed  the  fomls secrets'  Anony- 
mous orders  on  the  caiase,  (orders  not  naming  the 
receiver  of  the  funds)  put  both  of  them  beside 
themselves,  whereas  i/oivi  de  police  as  they  are 
calleJ,  in  the  name  of  the  individaal  destined  to 
profit  by  them,  satisfied  their  curiosity,  and  mode 
them  more  resigned  and  willing  to  pay.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  I  remember  one  dav 
meeting  liosman  as  ho  was  leaving  his  olTice ;  ft 
was  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilerics,  our  habitual 
rendezvous.  lie  was  gloomy,  and  full  of  despair. 
For  some  time  his  anger  remained  bottled  up  and 
silent.  At  lost,  *  Upon  my  word,'  he  suddenly 
cxcbimcd,  'it  is  beyond  all  bearing.  M.  .  .  . 
has  been  this  morning  let  loose  among  the  money- 
bags I'  " — {On  vient  de  idcher  M.  ,  ,  .  .  dans  nos 
caisses,) 

M.  Veron's  account  of  the  way  of  appor- 
tioning out  tho  secret  service  money  is 
worth  quoting : — 

"  The  claims,''  he  says,  '^  upon  the  secret  pane 
were  somo  monthly,  some  accidental  only. 

"  The  monthly  payments  conRtvVaXft^  ^^br^  'w^*- 
lar  remanecSitioii  ol  wscH\^:lii!^  ^t^%f\^  x%\!i^sa?^^\ 
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of  serviceB  that  were  beinpr  rendered  still.  Nearly 
all  these  pensions  were  of  fiOO,  or  at  most  1000 
francs  a  month ;  the  names  of  the  persons  thus 
pensioned,  whom  G6rin  oscd  to  call  nis  *'  custom- 
ers"  were  written  upon  a  small  book  very  much 
resembling  a  washerwoman's  account  in  the 
first  days  of  every  mouth,  Gdrin's  customers  used 
to  glide  along  the  walls  of  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior, slip  up  a  narrow  staircase,  and  turn  the 
handle  of  his  bureau- door  with  inconceivable 
fright ;  once  inside,  they  began  to  breathe  ;  when 
they  had  received  their  money,  the  sura  was  struck 
out  of  a  great  ledger.  If  absent  or  ill,  they  could 
receive  by  proxy,  and  by  writing  a  letter,  which 
served  as  a  receipt.  These  pensions  were  regu- 
larly paid  in  foreign  countries,  upon  presentation 
of  an  onler  on  a  banker.  For  these  customers  of 
his,  Oferin  was  perfection,  a  very  pere  de  famiUe. 

"But  accidental  payments  from  the  secret 
funds  drove  both  Rosmao  and  Q6rin  wild  with  in- 
dignation. They  called  that  *  ruining  themselves 
for  people  they  did  not  know/  and  there  existed 
a  tacit  understanding  between  them  that  both 
should  by  every  means  in  their  power  endeavour 
to  find  out  who  were  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
made  these  accidental  remittances,  and  in  what 
mysterious  pockets  *  their  money y  as  they  were 
wont  to  call  it,  was  engulfed. 

**  Some  few  men  would  come  boldly  in  the  face 
of  day,  and  receive  their  payments,  but  these  were 
only  the  very  bst  in  rcput43  and  public  esteem, 
and  they  were  sometimes  made  to  feel  their  posi- 
tion. One  of  these  individuals  bowed  to  G^rin 
some  davs  after  he  had  received  two  or  three 
thousand  francs  from  him.  G^rin  replied  to  the 
bow  by  going  straight  np  to  the  man  who  made 
it  and  saying,  '  Sir,  I  am,  as  you  perhaps  know, 
charged  to  pay  the  police  expenses,  therefore,  do 
not  bow  to  me,  pray,  for  you  would  compromise 
yourself.' 

"  Rosman  and  Oerin,''  adds  M.  Y6ron,  "  were 
both  perfectly  honest  men  themselves,  but  in  their 
eyes  humanity  and  politics  wore  anything  but  at- 
tractive colours.  Upright  characters  and  incor- 
ruptible convictions  figured  not  upon  their  books. 
....  Of  the  two,  they  professed  more  re- 
spect for  the  government  of  the  Restoration  than 
for  the  monarchy  of  July.  Well  informed  of  all 
that  was  passing  or  hud  passed  under  both 
regimes,  they  both  used  to  say  that  under  the  Re- 
storation deputies  were  far  less  ardent  in  their  de- 
mands and  solicitations.  I  have  heard  them 
affirm  that  at  that  pcric^d,  when  a  deputy  pre- 
sented himself  by  chance  in  anv  department  of  a 
ministry,  the  emphijes  would  literally  all  try  to 
catch  a  sight  of  him  us  of  a  curiosity.  It  cannot 
be  denieii  that,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the  Re- 
storation, the  elections  took  jilace  under  the  influ- 
ence of  certain  political  opinions  and  creeds, 
whereas  during  tuc  existence  of  the  government 
oftluly  they  represented  chiefly  a  rivalry  of  mere 
material  interests.  The  Restoration  was  a  duel — 
well  and  fairly  fought  between  the  spirit  of  the 
present  and  that  of  the  past,^the  government  of 
XjomU  Philippe  was  simply  what  could  not  be 
helped,  vneTpedient" 

Now  let  wliat  M.  Vuron  hero  assuxfics  be 
granted,  where  is  there  any  proof  to  war- 
rant the  all  but  universal  accusation  raised 


Against  Louis  Philippe  personally  of  "  poli- 
tic4il  immorality"  and  "  corruption  ?"  What 
did  the  king  of  the  July  llevolution  do 
to  lower  the  public  standard  of  morality 
which  had  not  been  done  before  him,  and 
which  has  not  been  done  with  more  offron- 
tery  since  ?  It  is  impossible  to  have  read 
(as  we  believe  the  majority  of  our  readers 
have  done)  the  plain  and  straightforward 
statement  of  M.  de  Montalivct,  published 
some  few  years  back,  under  the  title  of 
"ZowM  Philippe  and  the  Civil  List^^^  and 
not  remain  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  the 
King's  administration  was,  as  far  as  ho  was 
personally  concerned,  one  of  scrupulous 
honesty  ;  nor  must  we  forget  that  out  of  all 
the  papers  belonging  to  the  members  of  the 
Orleans  family  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
their  bitterest  enemies,  the  men  of  February 
'48,  not  one  was  ever  found  which  could  in 
the  smallest  degree  contril>utc  to  east  a  slur 
upon  the  King's  personal  conduct  as  to 
money,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  the  State. 
To  this  no  argument  can  be  opposed ;  for 
never  was  man  taken  so  unawares  as  Louis 
Philippe  on  the  morning  of  the  24lh  Febru- 
ary, never  was  any  thing  more  impo«i«ible 
than  for  him  to  have  attempted  the  conceal- 
ment of  any  letter,  memorandum,  bill,  or 
scrap  of  paper  whatsoever ;  never  was  more 
determined  search  for  any  proof  of  an  indi- 
vidual's peculation  and  backslid ings,  than 
that  of  the  men  into  whose  power  fell  the 
truces  of  the  minutest  details  of  Louis 
Philippe's  life.  We  deem  it  just  to  recall 
these  things,  and  to  relate  an  incident  of 
which  we  believe  few  people  are  aware. 

In  1840,  when  the  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Duo  de  Neinours  with  the 
Princess  of  Saxe  Cobourg  (ilotha  had  com- 
menced, the  bride's  father,  Duke  Ferdinand, 
besought  the  King  of  the  French  to  f)laco  the 
marriage  portion  he  destined  to  his  son,  in 
the  funds  of  some  other  ctiuntry,  but  not  to 
invest  the  money  in  France.  Tlie  best  pos- 
sible reasons  were  given  for  this  demand, 
which  never  obtained  but  this  constantly  re- 
curring answer :  "  If  France  is  to  sullcr  from 
still  further  rev(»lutions,  we  will  suflor  with 
her ;  I  will,  neither  in  my  own  person,  nor 
in  that  of  my  children,  separate  my  fiimily's 
fate  from  hers."  The  matter  went  no  further. 
.The  entreaties  of  the  bride's  family  became 
more  pressing,  and  at  last  Louis  Philippe 
declared  that,  if  the  fortune  he  awarded  to 
the  Due  de  Nemours  were  not  to  be  invested 
in  the  French  funds,  he  would  break  oif  the 
marriage  without  hesitation.  This  is  a  fact 
which  those  who  were  the  ministers  and 
advisers  of  the  Crown  at  tliat  period  can  po- 
sitively attest. 

One  of  the  most  dearly-defmcd  of  M. 
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Vdron's  objects  in  publishiog  his  Memoirs  is, 
without  A  doubt,  to  injure  M.  Thiers  iu  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  so  little  has  he  succeeded, 
that  not  only  a  recent  eschndre*  did  more 
harm  to  the  Bourgeois  de  Paris  than  to  the 
ex-minister  of  the  July  Monarchy,  but  it 
served  to  put  before  people's  eyes  the  real 
cause  of  M.  Voron's  grudge  against  M. 
Thiers,  and  to  gain  for  the  latter  the  appro- 
bation of  all  honest  and  impartial  judges. 

The  relationship  of  M.  Veron  to  M.  Thiers 
^80  perfectly  honourable  for  the  latter)  eluci- 
dates certain  govermental  necessities,  com- 
mon to  all  Governments,  whatever  their 
special  form,  in  France.  Let  what  dymisty 
will  be  upon  the  throne,  or  let  there  be  no 
throne  at  all,  it  is  precisely  the  same  iu  some 
respects  as  to  its  efleets,  and  you  still  have 
ever-enduring  that  system  of  Government 
interference,  so  naturally  productive  of  over- 
stretched  authority  in  the  governors,  of 
want  of  independence  in  the  governed,  so 
big  with  e-orruption,  and  so  fatally  conducive 
to  the  identification  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  Government  itself  with  every  error  and 
every  fault  which  should  be  attributed  to  its 
agents  only.  The  administrative  unity  of 
France  is  a  web  of  bronze,  a  net  of  brambles 
whence  no  one  escapes.  It  would  take 
volumes  to  show  to  what  height  this  reaches. 


•  A  pt)rtiou  of  our  rciiders  will  perliaps  remember 
the  scnsiitlon  proiluced  la<it  winter  throughout  tho 
Kuropc<an  press,  by  au  incident  connected  with  the 
Memoirs  of  tho  Bmr'jtoLn  de  Paris.  When  the  sixth 
and  last  volume  appcnrod,  u  page  and  a  half  was  re- 
peated and  commented  on  by  nearly  every  paper  in 
France,  for  iu  this  page  and  a  half  was  an  anecdote, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  au))8tauee :  "  II.  Thiers, 
M.  de  Morny,  and  General  Changaniier  being  to- 
gether one  day,  at  the  house  of  M.  Thiers,  a  coup 
d'etat  was  proposed,  wlicreby  tho  Deputies  Gavaig- 
oao,  Lamoriciere,  and  Clnrras  were  to  bo  arrested 
and  Imprisoned.  Tliiers,  (according  to  M.  Veron) 
dcclared  for  tho  arrest  of  Lamoriciere,  Cliangamier 
for  Gavaignac,  and  Do  Morny  for  that  of  all  three. 
The  argument  based  upon  this  story  by  tho  author 
la  one  which  it  is  easy  to  foresee, — it  is  this :  '  Louis 
Napoleon,  by  his  coup  (fkot  of  tho  2d  December 
1851,  merely  put  into  execution  what  those  who  so 
bitterly  abuse  him  for  it  had  over  and  over  planned 
against  other  persons  themselves,*  aod  as  one  posi- 
tive proof  the  preceding  anecdote  is  given.  At  the 
first  moment  n  great  sensation  was  really  produced, 
but  then  came  a  Hat  denial  hi  all  tho  papers,  signed 
by  M.  Thiers*.  To  this,  li.  Veron  replies  by  a  note 
to  M.  do  Momy,  asking  the  latter,  if  ho  did  or  did 
not  ccitify  to  him  the  exact  truth  of  tho  conversation 
betweon  himsoU;  Messrs.  Thiers,  and  Changarnier  ? 
then  M.  de  Morny  tells  the  story  over  again,  con  finn- 
ing the  truth  of  all  M.  Veron  luid  said.  Next  comes 
a  second  letter  from  M  Thiers,  flatly  denying  M.  do 
Moniy's  st^tteriiont ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  short 
noto  from  JBni^sob),  8igne<l  Changarnier,  opposing  tlie 
most  uiier{uivocal  denial  in  tho  plainest  terms  to 
what  lia<l  been  related,  and  saying,  'I  attest  the 
entire  truth  of  the  assertions  of  tho  honourable  M. 
Thiers,  and  f>n'nm[bj  fjive  (he  lie  to  tho  two  person- 
ages, inventors  of  the  calumny.*    It  would  bo  need- 


in  to  what  intricate  details  it  descends,  and 
let  it  bo  in  his  duties  or  his  pleasures,  how 
unavoidable  for  a  Frenchman  are  those 
gigantic  leading-strings  whenoe  he  never 
esoa[)es  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  It 
may  sometimes  have  the  effect  of  ennobling 
certain  institutions,  as,  for  example,  it  may 
give  a  degree  of  pomposity  to  a  Societaire 
du  Thedire  Fran^ais  whereof  the  actors  of 
other  boards  and  other  countries  remain 
ignorant;  it  may  translurm  the  dancer  of 
the  corps  de  ballet  at  tlie  grand  opera  into  a 
sort  of  pu])lic  functionary  ;  it  may  also  con- 
tribute to  the  vainglorious  delight  of  a 
Parisian  to  reflect  as  he  sits  in  his  box  or 
stall,  that  the  Elsslers,  Taglionis,  Ceritos,  or 
Carlotta  Grisis  of  his  day  are  not  independent 
of  tho  grave  politicians,  whose  task  it  is  to 
govern  France,  to  make  peace  or  war,  voto 
loans  and  subsidies,  and,  if  necessary,  even 
to  lead  a  revolution  to  victory,  and  become 
themselves  the  executive  power,  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  land. 

If  M.  Veron^s  six  volumes  help  to  confirm 
us  in  our  idea  of  tho  injustice  of  the  charges 
of  pecuniary  corruption,  idly  brought  against 
Louis  Philippe  ut  one  time,  and  (we  are 
pleased  to  observe)  quite  obsolete  now, 
there  are  in  them  some  curious  chapters 
substantiating   in  full,  and  perhaps   more 

less  to  say  that  public  ox)inion  did  not  hesitate  an 
instant  as  to  the  degree  of  credence  to  be  awarded 
to  tho  two  opponents,  but  decided  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  Oenerars  statement  Still  the  affiiir  was  a 
strange  one,  and  only  expllcablo  for  those  who  know 
it  in  its  real  bearings,  which  aro  these : — Very  lona 
before  tho  coup  iTeUii  of  Deceniber,  tho  President  o? 
tho  Republic  sent  for  M.  Thiers,  and  witliout  reveal- 
ing to  him  the  minute  details  of  his  scheme,  sounded 
him  upon  it,  giving  Louis  Pliilippo's  ox-niinistcr  the 
opportunity  of  protesting  so  decidedly  against  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  that  when  ho  Icfl  tho  Klysee  he 
was  marked  in  the  Presidents  mind  as  one  of  the 
men  upon  whom  lie  must  not  count  M.  Thiers,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  so  exceedingly  impressed  with 
what  had  passed,  that  on  his  return  home  he  wrote 
down  (which  is  his  habit  only  on  very  remarkable 
occasions)  tho  whole  conversation  from  first  to  last 
This  he  communicated  the  next  morning  to  only  one 
person,  and  ui  this  persou^s  hands,  if  we  aro  rightlv 
informed,  is  still  lying  tho  written  proof  of  M, 
Thiers'  indignation  at  the  overtures  made  to  him. 
But  then  how  explain  tho  interfcrenco  of  M.  de 
Momy  iu  a  matter  in  which  ho  had  iu  no  way  been 
mixed  up  ?  This  is  difficult,  and  the  solution  of  the 
my&tcry  most  generally  accepted  by  the  publks 
miud,  but  for  whicli  wo  do  not  vouch,  is  the  follow- 
ing:— The  story  of  Thiers  and  Qiaugamier  (who 
was  added  to  it  for  the  sake  of  greater  eflect)  was 
tuld  to  M.  de  Morny  by  a  person  whose  word  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  douljt,  but  who  wished  to  avoid 
being  an  actor  in  the  comedy  where  ho  put  hia  own 
words  into  his  adversaries*  inoutlis;  for  this  reason  M. 
do  Momy  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  listener  to  a 
scene  at  which  iu  fiiet  he  had  never  been  jiresont, 
and  when  tho  real  truth  came  out,  ho  wa^i  hand- 
tied  and  tongue-tied,  and  forced  to  octte^X.  N>Mi  >asx- 
qualilied  deiMnii  oC  Cxeviet^CVk^si^^asmvc. 
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oatogorically  than  has  yet  been  done  any- 
where else,  the  thievish  rapacity  of  what 
was  lonff  (under  the  influence  of  l^ar)  termed 
the  "  sublime  people"  of  the  revolution  of 
February.  Never  was  reputation  less  do- 
served  than  that  which  the  imeutiers  of  per- 
haps the  most  incomprehensible  catastrophe 
chronicled  in  history  attributed  to  them- 
selves for  honesty. 

We  will  follow  the  details  given  by  M. 
M6ron,  and  confirmed  by  M.  Montalivet, 
upon  the  pillaging  of  the  various  royal  resi- 
dences. 

^^  Everything  of  any  intrinsic  value  was 
stolen,"  observes  M.  Veron,  and  he  adds  a 
curious  remark  as  a  further  proof  of  this 
assertion.  At  the  Palais  Royal  and  at  Neu- 
illy,  the  pictures  and  books  which  were  too 
voluminous  to  bo  carried  away,  were  cut  up, 
torn  or  burnt  in  the  most  savage  manner,  as 
also  large  glasses  broken,  and  pieces  of  fur- 
niture (the  larger  ones  especially)  destroyed. 
This  the  heroes  of  February  themselves  did 
not  deny.  They  said  it  was  the  consequence 
of  their  patriotic  indignation  at  fmding  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  "accumulated 
riches"  of  the  "  dishonest  tyrant"  they  had 
swpt  away  from  the  soil  of  France.  One 
thing,  however,  struck  the  persons  who  had 
to  verify  the  losses  sustained  by  the  royal 
family,  namely,  that  the  destructive  rage  in- 
spired by  "  honest  indignation"  found  vent 
exclusively  in  those  parts  of  the  royal  resi- 
■  dences  where  nothing  could  be  laid  hands  on 
and  carried  off.  Where  portable  treasures 
of  any  kind  were  to  bo  found,  pictures,  fur- 
niture, glasses,  and  precious  volumes  were 
left  untouched ;  and  the  presence  of  plate, 
jewels,  money,  or  any  other  easily  transport- 
able article  of  value  was  invariably  recog- 
nised to  have  served  as  a  conductor  to  the 
lightning  of  popular  wrath,  and  to  have 
saved  mere  works  of  art  from  destruction. 
Take  as  an  example  the  medal-room  of  the 
Palais  Royal,— everything  of  any  price  was 
stolen. 

In  the  sack  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  Ncu- 
illy,  between  the  libraries  and  medal  rooms 
alone,  things  amounting  in  value  to  upwards 
of  85,000  francs  were  stolen  and  destroyed ; 
and  the  commission  named  by  the  Republic 
itself  in  1850,  was  forced  to  admit,  that  in 
the  "  private"  funiiture  of  Louis  Philippe  at 
the  Tuileries,  (in  that  not  belonging  to  the 
Crown,)  a  loss  had  been  sustained  by  the 
privy  purse  of  203,000  francs.  This  was  at 
the  Tuileries,  where  only  a  part  of  the  fur- 
niture belonjjTed  to  the  domaine  ]>rive,  the 
rest  being  Crown  property.  But  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  at  Neuilly,  and  at  the  little 
sununcr  palace  of  the  Raincy  the  whole  was 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  Orleans  family, 


and  here  the  losses  are  more  considerable 
than  most  people  have  any  idea  of.  They 
have  been  thus  estimated, — 


Palais  Royal, 

Neuilly, 

The  Raincy,  . 

Add  to  these  the  Tuileries, 

Thetotalis,  . 


Franos.       Ocota. 
.  1,090,063  50 
.  1,151,]  67  00 
.       10.519  50 
.     203,000  00 


2,460,750  00 


Close  upon  £100,000  sterling.  We  now 
come  to  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruction 
carried  on  in  the  royal  cellars,  and  this  is  far 
from  being  the  least  curious  part  of  the 
whole. 

Value  of  wine  pillaged  in  the  different 
cellars, — 

Frtnct. 
Tuileries,        ....  7,300 

Palais  Royal,         .        .        .  18,541 

NeuiUy,         ....         220,500 
Ditto, 80,080 


Total, 


326,421 


We  believe  that  to  this  day  may  be  found 
"  respectable  tradesmen"  in  Paris,  a  part  of 
whose  gains  are  based  upon  the  sale  of  these 
wines, — ^the  "cost  price"  whereof  to  them 
has  been  little  or  nothing.  If  we  recapitu- 
late the  losses  sustained  by  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily, whether  from  absolute  thievery  or  the 
\  andol  fury  of  the  mob,  we  shall  not  be  a 
little  surprised  at  the  amount 

Edifices  destroyed  or  degraded,  3,065,246 
Cariosities  and  objects  of  art  de- 
stroyed or  stolen,  .  .  768,780 
Libraries  destroyed  or  stolen,  .  85,100 
Fomiture  destroyed,  .  .  2,460,750 
Carriages  burnt,  .  .  .  231,757 
Wine  stolen  and  thrown  away,  and 

drunk,      .        .  '     .        .        326,421 


ToUl, 


6,938,054 


About  seven  millions  of  francs !  a  value  of 
nearly  £300,000  sterling !  in  which  are  not 
counted  the  private  losses  (entirely  ascriba- 
ble  to  pillage  alone)  of  the  queen  and 
princesses  in  dress,  linen,  jewels,  and  money, 
nor  those  of  the  same  nature  suffered  by 
the  occupants  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville  and  of 
the  different  ministries. 

it  is  impossible  to  touch  upon  the  lost  ex- 
traordinary scene  of  Louis  Philippe's  career 
as  a  sovereign,  without  being  led  into  con- 
siderations which  bear  upon  what  preceded 
and  what  has  followed  his  reign,  i  ou  can 
as  little  separate  the  eighteen  years  of  the 
Orleans'  dyiiassty  from  the  faults  of  Charles 
X.,  as  you  can  prevent  the  despotic  rule  of 
Louis  Napoleon  from  justifying  (in  French- 
men's eyes)  and  holding  up  to  regret  the 
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linnness  and  siocerc  oonsUtutionalisin  of  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  Restoration.  The 
three  epochs  are  inextricably  linked  together, 
and  you  cannot  take  any  one  of  them  and 
study  it  in  itself;  it  is  nothing  alone,  but  is 
the  product  or  producer  of  the  others,  and  in 
conjunction  with  them  only  has  a  meaning. 

When  we,  in  England,  reflect  on  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  we  are  apt  to  do  so  from 
an  English  point  of  view ;  so  we  do  when 
we  think  of  the  old  Bourbon  rule ;  and  so 
also  when  we  att<5mpt  to  analyze  the  weak- 
ness or  strength  of  the  present  government. 
Thus  it  is  tliiit  we  are  so  oflen  taken  aback 
by  what  passes  in  France,  and  are  so  per- 
petually obliged  to  declare  that  the  French 
are  to  us  an  incomprehensible  people.  But 
60  id  every  people,  unless  judged  from  its 
own  point  of  view. 

We  are  not  going  to  attempt  the  absurd 
and  thankless  task  of  explaining  dogmati- 
cally why  the  French  nation  has  for  the  last 
forty  years  done  so  many  things  which  to 
us  appear  incoherent,  —  to  lay  down  one 
principle  or  one  theory  to  which  all  that  has 
occurred  in  France  for  half  a  century  may 
be  referred.  We  merely  propose  to  touch 
here  and  there  on  a  few  points  which  are  as 
it  were  connecting  links  in  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  which  take  ofl*  in  some  degree  the 
aspect  of  incoheroncv  we  have  alluded  to. 

Viewing  the  French  from  the  solid  heights 
of  our  own  freedom,  from  the  eminence  of 
our  ^^  British  Constitution,"  and  the  victories 
of  1088,  we  thought  nothing  in  the  world  so 
easy  to  understand  as  the  Revolution  of 
July  1830.  We  believed  it  to  be  the  rea- 
sonable resistance  of  a  whole  nation,  anxious 
for  and  worthy  of  political  liberty  to  an  or- 
der of  things  which,  to  our  minds,  seemed 
insupportable.  We  believed,  first,  that  the 
whole  country  was  unanimous  in  its  repu- 
diation of  the  Bourbon  rule,  and  next,  that 
the  liberal  element  newly  promoted  to  power 
contained  the  amount  of  statesmanship 
needed  for  the  solid  establishment  of  any 
political  constitution  or  system,  whatever  its 
name.  We  were  mistaken  in  both  respects ; 
and  were  Louis  Philippe  alive  now,  we  sus- 
pect that  no  one  would  corroborate  our  as- 
sertion more  entirely  than  he.  The  "  whole 
country"  was  not  only  far  from  condemning 
the  measures  which  deprived  Charles  X.  of 
his  crown,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  partly 
composed  of  men  who  highly  approved  them, 
and  who  manifested  as  much  on  the  2d  De- 
cember 1851.  AU  those  who  adhered  to 
the  coup  d'etat^  and  to  Napoleon's  policy  of 
compression,  were  not  mere  cringing  slaves, 
or  cowards,  or  men  void  of  principle  or 
honour;  but  all  of  them  were  men  who 
would  have  approved  of  the  far  less  oppres- 


sive ordonnances  de  JuiUety  if  they  had  fell 
themselves  backed  by  a  power  strong  enough 
to  support  them  in  so  doing.  The  mere  lovo 
of  freedom,  tlierefore,  in  France,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  to  the  corresponding 
feeling  with  us,  nor  was  the  revolt  caused 
by  its  violation  in  1830  at  all  the  unani- 
mous movement  we  in  England  have  sup- 
posed. 

Again,  as  to  the  government  inaugurated 
in  July.  We  saw  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  king,  and  we  thought  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  was  formed  in  France. 
Here  lay  another  great  mistake.  When  the 
24th  of  February  threw  down  the  existing 
order  of  things,  the  general  outcry  was, — 
''  How  wonderful  that  so  well  established  an 
edifice  should  crumble  to  pieces  m  an  hour !" 
No  well  established  edifice  does  fall  into 
ruins  at  a  touch.  The  July  monarchy  was, 
in  fact,  not  established  at  all.  In  February 
1848,  all  was  as  much  in  the  imperfect  pro- 
gress of  development  as  in  August  1830. 

"  The  monarchy  of  July  had  no  consecration, 
no  right  It  was  a  government  of  circumstanoe, 
compelled  to  live  by  expedients  alone.  The  men 
chosen,  the  measures  aaopted,  the  tendencies  de- 
clared, the  doctrines  proclaimed,  all  were  bat  mo- 
mentary expedients  to  meet  the  embarrassmenti 
and  necessities  of  the  hoar;  everywhere  was 
some  remedy  sought  for  against  the  dangers  oi 
party  Fpirit.  The  memory  of  the  Empire  was 
evoked  to  throw  into  shade  republican  iueas  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Legitimists ;  Bonapartism  was 
the  expedient  affalnst  these  two.  An  emeute  even 
was  sometimes  hailed  as  as  expedient  ajpinst  M. 
Thiers'  parliamentarism.  It  was  living  from 
hand  to  roooth ;  and  more  thar  once  Loais  Phi-  . 
lippe,  discouraged,  woald  sadly  gainsay  M.  Qai- 
zot  s  fine  predictions  of  the  future,  saying, — *  Nol 
no !  you  and  I  are  using  in  vain,  you,  your  cour- 
age and  eloquence,  I,  my  perseverance  and  expe- 
rience of  men  and  things ;  we  shall  never  fowui 
anything  in  France,  and  a  day  will  come  when 
my  children  may  want  for  bread.'  "*  • 

We  quote  this  passage  fVom  M.  V6ron'8 
book,  because  it  is  he,  a  bourgeois  de  Paris, 
imbued  with  all  the  prejudioes  of  his  order, 
who  admits  these  truths.  We  could,  of 
course,  have  found  the  same  opinion  upon 
the  monarchy  of  July  a  hundred  times  over 
in  M.  Nottement^s  volumes;  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  it  is  more  cautiously  and  more 
gently  expressed  by  the  Royalist  writer  than 
by  the  man  who  represents  the  Juste  milieUj 
and  whom,  because  he  does  represent  it,  we 
quote. 

We  are  accustomed  to  fancy  in  England, 
that  the  hardest  time  for  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  was  that  which  imme- 


*Memoires  d^un  Bourgeois^  cb  JPoorSa^  'h^  Vt.  ^^^ 
42,  43. 
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diately  followed  his  accession  to  the  throne ; 
and  that  the  period  of  his  reign  where  he 
most  tended  towards  a  consolidation  of  his 
power  was  that  which  intervened  between 
the  marriage  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  in  1838, 
and  the  Revolution  of  1848.     The  very  re- 
verse is  the  truth.      Whilst,  between  the 
years  1830  and  1830,  Louis  Philippe  had  in 
a  manner  to  fight  for  his  throne,  his  throne 
was  more  or  less  identified  with  the  notions 
of  peace  and   stability   conceived    by   the 
greater  portion  of  the  French  people ;  every 
emeute  brought  him  adherent*,  and  so  long 
as  the  country  was  agitated  his  dynasty  was 
tolerably  safe.    The  real  difficulties  of  Louis 
Philippe  began  on  the  day  when  open-hand- 
ed resistance  to  him  ceased.     From  1830  to 
1848,  the  weakness,  the  hollowness,  the  false- 
ness of  the  whole  system  became  more  and 
more  visible ;  and  during  those  nine  years, 
under  an  outward  aspect  of  ever  increasing 
prosperity,  the  country  was  gradually  de- 
taching itself  more  and  more  from  its  Gov- 
ernment.    Nothing  real  lived  or  breathed 
under  the    mask    of  Constitutionalism   in 
France.     The  peers  were  not  a  third  power 
in  the  realm  \    they  had  no  action,  no  in- 
fluence, either  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
crown  against  the  encroachments  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the 
ambition    of  the  crown.      The   commons 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  lazy,  ignorant, 
corrupt,  noisy,  and  timid,  incapable  of  the 
transaction  of  business,  and   most  of  all 
careless  of  the  freedom  to  which  we,  with 
our  Britii^h  notions,  believed  them  devoted. 
The  Crown  was  placed  in  the  most  fatal  po- 
sition of  all;    for,  recognising  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  other  two  powers,  it  could  it- 
self be  nothing  but  by  a  double  usurpation. 
That  Louis  Philippe  should  be  a  king  at  all 
was,  as  we  know,  a  grave  offence  in  the  eyes 
of  a  \Qry  large  portion  (and  a  more  influen- 
tial portion  than  we  fancy^  of  the  nation ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ne  should  act  as  a 
king,  that  he  should  interfere  in  the  work  of 
Government,  was  declared  by  those  who 
called  him  to  the  head  of  that  Government,  to 
be  an  outrage  on  the  country,  a  usurpation 
of  the  nation's  prerogative.*    In  fact,  Louis 


♦  In  1832,  M.  do  Montalivct,  in  his  Report  upon 
tho  queatiou  of  tho  Linte  Civile,  hud  tho  niisfortuno 
to  speak  of  the  kiup'a  ''subjects:'  Never  was  such 
a  tumult  witnesaod,  and  tlit-  result  waa  a  i)rote8t, 
sipTied  t)y  6t  Deputies,  ap^ainst  the  possible  idea, 
that  any  man  in  Franet;  could  be  the  "subject"  of 
another  I  The  close  of  the  avance,  however,  was  re- 
markable, aa  being  W)  esseutiidly  French.  Tlio  Min- 
ister of  Ju>-tice,  M.  Bartho,  j.^t  upand  lutkeii  |xnni8- 
Bion  to  read  a  |K'titi«>n  frr»m  the  Muuiciiiid  Council  of 
Parin  to  the  Kinp,  si^rned  by  names  uh  little  tuinttd 
by  royal  ism,  as  **  pure"  as  tliose  of  Maujfuin,  Scho- 
neu,  Andry  do  Tuyravoau,  Ac.    He  road  it,  uud  at 


Philippe's  Government,  denominated  "  rep- 
resentative," was  wholly  false  to  its  pretend- 
ed principle,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  rep- 
resented nothing  at  all.  The  crown  was 
actively  and  intensely  individualised  instead 
of  being  an  abstraction ;  tlie  deputies  did 
not  represent  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  but 
merely  their  own  interests.  The  peers  did 
not  represent  the  higher  classes,  whether  in 
wealth, splendour,  or  talent ;  the  aristocracy, 
natural  or  constituted,  without  which  (in  its 
proper  sense  of  the  best)  no  nation  is  great, 
represented  nothing,  scarcely  even  them- 
selves. The  governing  elements  failed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  there  was 
not  the  material  to  form  a  prosperous  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  No  "solid  edifice" 
fell  to  the  ground  in  February  1848,  no 
house  was  overthrown  from  cellar  to  roo^ — 
no  house  was  in  reality  ever  built, 

A  very  curious  lesson  might  be  learned 
by  those  who  live  out  of  1  ranee,  if  they 
were  to  study  the  appreciation  by  Louis 
Philippe  himself  of  the  events  of  February 
and  of  July.  We  in  England  fancy  we  dis- 
cover in  the  Duke  of  Orleans  a  truly  con- 
stitutional prince,  a  man  who,  from  tho  sad 
examples  of  tho  last  half  century,  had 
learned  to  cast  off  the  faults  and  follies  of 
his  race,  and  who,  because  he  partook  in 
nothing  of  these  family  follies  and  faults, 
was  fit  to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  free  and  in- 
telligent people.  In  reality  tho  very  con- 
trarv  M'as  in  more  than  one  sense  the  case. 
Jx>uis  Philippe  was  every  inch  of  him  a 
Bourbon^  was  prouder  of  being  so  than  we 
can  conceive,  and  only  did  not  feel  himself 
easily  and  securely  a  kiny,  because  he  felt 
himself  so  narrowmindediy,  if  you  will,  but 
so  intensely  a  Bourbon.*  Had  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux  died,  the  whole  position  and  atti- 
tude of  Louis  Philippe  would  have  been 
suddenly  changed,  and  he  would  have  gained 
a  strength  in  his  o^nl  mind  and  conscienco 
quite  inexplicable  to  us,  but  which  if  we 
will  not  admit,  we  must  perpetually  misun- 
derstand tho  man.  He  was,  in  his  own 
private  appreciation,  sovereign  of  France, 
becavse  a  Bourbon,  and  to  render  this  sove- 
reignty secure  too  much  was  wanting. 


tlie  end,— "Uow  do  you  tliink  it  finishes?"  asked 
he.  Every  one  looked  inquisitive,  and  a  deep  silcnco 
ensued,— '-It  fuiibhed,"  siiid  M.  Barthe,  ''in  thc-so 
words;  *and  we  remain,  Sire,  with  tlie  utmost  ro- 
sjiect,  your  Majirsty'a  mw^t  humble  and  most  obedient 
sen-ants,  and  most  faithful  tubjects,^"  Tlio  effect 
wuR  irresintible,  the  absurdity  of  the  position  was  in- 
stantly appreciated,  and  the  teuipebt  buiiit  ui  a  peal 
of  lauK'htcr. 

♦  '*  One  of  the  nior«t  imi)ortant  personages  of  that 
time,  and  one  most  often  Jidmittod  to  Lcjuis  rhilippo'a 
intimary,  has  iVeciueutly  repeated  to  me, '  Ho  never 
/tit  himself  kiniff'—Mm.  dun  liuurg.  de  Paris, 
vol  iv.  p.  21. 
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The  proof  how  all-important  is  somo  sup- 
posed rightful  claim  to  any  ono  who  seeks 
to  rule  over  the  French  nation,  is  evident 
in  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  also.  Two 
species  of  right  are  admitted, — the  historical 
or  traditional,  and  the  elective.  Of  the 
first,  the  CJount  de  Chambord  remains  pos- 
sessed ;  but  of  the  second,  the  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French  declares  himself  the 
representative.  We  might  think  in  Eng- 
land that  if  by  the  workings  of  universal 
suffrage  eight  millions  of  men  really  did 
elect  Louis  Napoleon  for  their  Emperor, 
thai  was  right  enough  in  all  conscience; 
but  such  does  not  seem  to  bo  his  opinion, 
for  he  styles  himself  Napoleon  III.,  legiti- 
mate successor  to  his  uncle  and  cousin,  and 
Emperor  in  virtue  of  hereditary  right ;  le 
droit  hereditaire  !  that  which  Louis  Philippe 
had  not  and  would  have  given  anything  to 
possess.* 

From  this  point  of  view  the  death  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans  was  a  severer  blow  than  has 
been  supposed  out  of  France.  This  prince, 
to  whom  royalty  would  have  come  trans- 
mitted, was  alre^idy  one  remove  from  usurp- 
ation and  the  insecure  tenure  of  a  merely 
personal  power,  and  ono  move  nearer  to 
the  possible  assumption  of  a  right  of  which 
he  had  begun  to  talk,  and  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. He  was  the  strength  and  hope  of 
the  men  of  July ;  and  when  he  was  gone 
they  one  and  all  felt  the  precariousness  of  a 
monarchy  which  would  have  to  struggle 
through  the  dislocation  of  its  forces  conse- 
quent on  the  death  of  its  original  founder, 
and  the  weakening  anxieties  of  a  long  min- 
ority. Few  saw  that  the  chief  danger  to 
the  State  lay  in  the  determined  obstinacy 
of  the  King,  and  that  his  old  ago  was  likely 
to  be  more  fatal  to  the  existing  order  of 
things  than  his  death,  which  would  have 
left  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  the  Due  de 
Nemours. 

We  are  unwilling  to  be  drawn  into  spec- 
ulations upon  the  actual  position  of  a^irs 
in  France,  and  yet  all  that  occurs  there  or 
is  in  course  of  preparation,  has  now  a  vital 
interest  for  us.  The  question,  "  Will  Louis 
Napoleon's  authority  endure  1"  is  one  we 
cannot  ask  with  indifference. 

All  prophecies  of  the  duration  or  fell  of  a 
govemnicut  are  mostly  interpretations  of 


♦  Tlio  following?  micciloto  is  interostinK  in  thi* 
rcepect.  "Wlicn  \m\x\»  Xapoloon  had  at  leiigtii  de- 
tennmed  to  rc-iiilmbit  the  UHiileriea,  ho,  a  few  weeks 
before,  iuvited  soiiio  of  hid  private  friends  to  visit 
with  hhn  tlio  newly  arranjred  pahico.  Oiio  of  these, 
a  hidy,  niid  witb  V)  a  sou  of  ono  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon's Miin*hal<i,  came  up  to  the  Emporor,  saymjr, 
"  I  eoncTJtuiato  your  Majesty  on  being  returned  at 
last  ch^z  coiu."  Tlio  answer  waa,  with  a  culm  smile, 
"  Jt  n'y  r^vieiia  ^as,  fy  ai  toujour$  tti,*' 


the  prophet's  own  apprehensions  or  desires. 
We  will,  therefore,  simply  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  Emperor's 
weakness  and  strength.  Strength  in  a  gov- 
ernment, as  in  an  individual,  is  of  two 
kinds, — physical  and  moral.  The  former, 
Louis  Napoleon  wields  as  yet  whole  and 
entire.  The  compression  exercised  by 
myriads  of  policemen,  gendarmes,  sergeants 
de  ville,  and  minor  functionaries  of  all  kinds, 
all  acknowledging  the  action  of  the  army 
against  the  people  as  its  vltima  ratio,  thia 
force  is  formidable  and  unimpaired.  But 
Napoleon  IIL  has  also  two  sources  of  moral 
strength.  One  consists  in  the  hereditary 
right  he  invokes,  and  which  many  peopio 
are  glad  to  admit,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  charge  of  supporting  a  revolutionary 
government;  the  other  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  what  political  form  or  system 
would  be  better  calculated  to  endure  than 
the  present,  and  in  the  mutual  hatred  of 
Revolutionists  and  Royalists,  who,  rather 
than  see  their  rivals  attain  to  power,  would 
put  up  with  any  other  mezzo  termine. 

A  tliird  cause  of  moral  strength  might 
have  existed  for  Louis  Napoleon — success 
in  uniting  the  nation  cordially  with  himself: 
but  as  yet  this  is  wanting.     He  has  commit- 
ted the  fault  of  attempting  to  conciliate  two 
incompatible  principles.     He  has  felt  him- 
self condemned  to  be  absolute — and  he  has 
tried  to  be  popular.     Herein  he  has  feiled. 
Every  important  measure  he  hits  proposed 
has  had  for  its  aim  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  lower  classes,  to  whom  he  has  per- 
petually promised  what  neither  he  nor  any 
other  Sovereign  could  insure.      His  laws 
and  enactments  have  had  a  socialist  tcndbncy, 
and  have  hitherto  been  framed  more  or  less 
in  defmnce  of  the  rules  of  political  economy. 
The  French  people,  who  are  ignorant  beyond 
belief  of  that  science,  and  therefore  more  easi« 
ly  deceived  than  ours  would  bo,  have  not  un 
derstood  precisely  where  or  how  they  havo 
been  misled,  and  havo  merely   supposed 
they  were  indulged  and  cared  for  beeauso 
they  were  fear^.     This  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented  Louis  Napoleon  from 
gaining  the popukrity  he  has  aimed  at;  and 
little  by  little,  as  the  accomplishment  of  his 
impossible  promises  fails,  —  which  it  has 
already  done  on  more  than  one  occasion,  on 
that  of  the  price  of  bread  for  instance, — tho 
anger  of  the  people  will  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  disappointment  of  their  ex])ectations, 
and,  Ar  more  than  for  having  tyrannized 
over,  tliey  will  abuse  him  for  having  fooled 
them.     The  popularity  he  was  not  in  the 
requisite  condition    to  obtain  thus   failing 
him,  as  it  probably  will,  and  Louis  Na;^Q>- 
Icon  being  reduiciedXo  \iitt  ^w\vA  ^^««^^V — 
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the  only  one  which  is,  to  use  the  French  ex- 
pression, "  logically"  his, — it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether,  when  he  again  has  recourse 
to  physical  force,  that  force  will  bo  as  obe- 
dient to  him  and  as  victorious  over  his  op- 
ponents as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The 
day  may  arrive  when  Napoleon  III.  nas  be- 
come one  with  France,  and  when  it  may  be 
possible  for  him  to  do  what  M.  Decazes, 
when  Minister  to  Louis  XVIII.,  was  always 
labouring  to  accomplish,  namely,  to  "  royal- 
ize  the  nation,  and  nationalize  royalty."  But 
that  day  is  not  yet  come.  The  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French  has  doubtless  more 
sources  of  strength,  and  even  stability,  than 
his  enemies  will  allow;  but  we  must  not 
exaggerate  the  advantages  of  his  position. 
He  has  as  yet  no  one  class  or  portion  of  the 
French  people  wholly  his.  Hated  by  the 
aristocracy  (which  still  exists,  whatever  we 
may  suppose  to  the  contrary) ;  abhorred  by 
whatever  lays  claim  to  intellectual  superior- 
ity ;  ho  is  viewed  coldly  by  the  hoxirgemsie 
whom  he  despises,  and  who  in  him  vaguely 
fear  an  enemy  to  both  influence  and  purse ; 
and  suspected  by  the  masses,  whose  fidelity 
to  him,  as  we  have  said,  depends  upon  the 
benefits  he  has  pledged  himself  they  shall 
enjoy  under  his  reign.  Louis  Napoleon  is, 
we  fear,  in  many  respects  farther  than  he 
was  six  months  afler  the  coup  diktat  from 
any  possible  advance  towards  liberal  institu- 
tions; and  the  existence  in  Paris  of  one 
free-spoken  paper,  conducted  with  talent, 
would  be  too  much  for  his  power.  All  this 
18  no  reason  why  his  power  should  not  endure. 
As  long  as  he  has  the  upper  hand  (no  matter 
by  what  means),  he  may  govern  France,  and 
even  govern  it  better  tnan  could  have  been 
believed.  His  authority,  resting  mainly  on 
the  foundation  of  physical  supremacy,  may 
subsist  entire  and  available  longer  than  we 
can  imagine.  But  it  U  on  this  foundation 
only  that  the  present  Government  subsists, 
and  if  its  present  basis  fails,  unless  immense 
modifications  are  introduced,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  fall  back  upon.  Wo  repeat  it,  the 
day  may  come  when  Napoleon  III.  can  gov- 
ern with  the  nation  over  which  he  rules ;  for 
the  present,  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves, 
ho  governs  against  it. 
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It  is  several  years  since  we  have  brought 
the  subject  of  Ireland  before  our  readers. 
Since  then  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
that  country.  When  the  effect  of  the  vast 
destruction  of  property,  consequent  on  the 
food  of  the  people  being  blighted  for  several 
successive  years,  was  manifested  in  its  full 
and  distinct  reality — when  land  had  passed 
from  the  hands  of  its  former  owners — and 
when  its  former  occupiers  had  either  been 
removed  by  emigration,  or  had  utterly  per- 
ished— a  state  of  things  succeeded  dinerent 
from  what  any  one  had  anticipated.  Of  the 
land  which  its  former  owners  were  unable 
to  retain,  but  little  passed  into  the  hands  of 
English  or  Scottish  proprietors.  A  great 
change,  no  doubt,  has  taken  place  in  Irish 
society,  but  the  change  is  not  from  the  natives 
of  other  parts  of  the  empire  coming  to  reside 
in  Ireland,  or  from  natives  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  coming  to  the  south.  Instances  of 
this  no  doubt  exist,  but  they  are  exceptional, 
and  not  more  in  number  or  in  effect  than 
liave  been  at  all  ti mes  frequent.  The  change 
is  one  of  vastly  better  promise  than  this  or 
anything  of  the  kind  could  be.  Assume  the 
former  state  of  society  continuing  to  enst, 
little  could  have  been  done  by  the  inlroduo- 
tion  of  a  few  individuals  with  other  habits  of 
thinking  and  feeling,  even  were  thosehabitsof 
thinking  and  feeling  admittedly  better.  The 
new  settlers  would,  as  at  all  former  times, 
even  for  peace-sake,  have  fiillen  into  the  habits 
of  those  w^ith  whom  ihey  had  to  live.  A 
cliange,  in  every  respect  better  than  this,  has 
taken  place.  The  distress  had  the  effect  of 
taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  the  land  of  the  country.  Large  in- 
vestments of  capital  have  been  applied  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  a  better  system 
of  agriculture  has  been  everywhere  intro- 
duced. The  neeessity  of  frequent  negotia- 
tion with  the  Government,  to  whom  the 
entire  land  of  the  country  became  mortgaged 
for  the  repayment  of  loans  and  advances  of 
one  kind  or  another  during  the  years  of 
calamity,  has  c<.»ni])elled  tlie  gentry  of  each 
district  to  act  in  common,  and  to  disi-uss  fully 
and  freely  a  subject  in  which  they  all  had  a 
common  interest ;  and  thus  the  habit  of  living 
apart,  each  man  on  his  own  land,  witli  his 
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own  tenants  and  his  own  retainers,  managing 
his  aflUirs  as  seemed  best  to  himself,  commu- 
nicating as  little  as  he  could  of  them  to  his 
neighbours,  has  been  wholly  broken  up.  The 
classes,  too,  into  which  Irish  society  is  divided, 
had,  till  of  late  years,  existed  in  what  has  been 
called  ^'  intimate  strangership."  Each  acted 
as  if  it  had  interests  wholly  distinct  from 
those  of  the  rest,  and  it  was  well  when  this 
did  not  create  absolute  hostility,  ending  in 
insurrection-acts  and  agrarian  conspiracies. 
The  various  public  works,  which  had  a  few 
years  ago  been  exclusively  managed  by  the 
principal  gentry  of  eocb  county  meeting  as 

fraud  jurors,  are  now,  previously  to  being 
rought  for  approval  before  grand  juries, 
investigated  at  assemblies,  where  every  per- 
son  paying  a  certain  small  amount  of  local 
taxes  lias  a  vote.  Everything,  which  was 
once  a  local  job,  to  be  managed  by  shrewd- 
ness and  dexterity  among  persons  meeting 
in  secret  conclave,  is  now  the  subject  of  open 
discussion.  This  will  not  secure  the  public 
against  undue  mfluence  in  the  management 
of  their  affciirs,  but  it  gives  them  the  best 
security  which  the  nature  of  the  case  affords. 
Education  is  everywhere  diffused.  For  our 
present  purpose,  it  is  not  our  object  to  dis- 
cuss any  of  the  agitated  questions  as  to  the 
instrumentality  by  w^hich  instrucfton  is  com- 
municated, but  of  the  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  National  Schools,  and  those  of 
the  Church  Education  Society,  are,  each  in 
their  own  way,  actively  occupied ;  and  m 
both,  and  in  numberless  private  establish- 
ments through  every  part  of  the  country, 
instruction  is  communicated  even  to  the 
humble.st  classes.  Wo  believe  that  the  Bible, 
too,  is  more  read  among  the  peasantry  than 
it  had  bc-cMi,  not  alone  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, but  in  the  Douay  translation,  of  which 
several  large  editions  have  been  printed  and 
circulated  of  late  years.  Of  crime  there  is 
but  little  in  the  country — nothing  of  agrarian 
disturl)ance.  Within  the  compass  of  a  few 
years  changes  have  been  effected,  which,  in 
the  ordinary  life  of  a  nation,  it  would  have 
taken  i^enturies  to  accomplish.  The  books 
before  us, — none  of  which  go  much  farther 
back  in  their  narratives  tlun  the  period  of 
the  Union  with  England,  or  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  seem  almost  romance,' 
■o  difierent  is  the  Ireland  which  they  describe 
from  the  Ireland  that  now  is. 

Of  these  books,  one  which  has  greatly 
interested  us  is  the  "  Personal  Kecollections 
of  Lord  Cloneurry."  It  is  written  in  a 
style  vigorous  but  careless.  There  is  ani- 
matii)n  enough  to  carry  the  reader  through 
Uie  pcrpli'xities  of  some  seventy  or  eighty 
years  of  entangled  Irish  history,  and  it  is  of 
some  moment  that  we  should  have  the  op- 


portunity of  seeing  the  opinions  which  a 
man  anxious,  as  it  would  appear,  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  landlord  and  a  magistrate  in  very 
troubled  times,  formed  of  what  was  passing 
before  his  eyes.  If  he  looked  unfavourably, 
or  even  with  a  malignant  eye,  on  the  rule  of 
England  during  fully  throe-i^iurtlis  of  the 
period  over  which  his  narrative  extends, 
some  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  incidenta 
of  his  early  life. 

Valentine,  Lord  Cloneurry,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1773.  His  father,  Nicholas  Law- 
less, was  an  Irish  Itoman  Catholic^  who,  in 
early  life,  married  a  wealthy  heiress,  and 
purchased  property  at  Kouen,  where  some 
of  his  children  were  bom.  lie  lefl  Rouen 
owing  to  some  offence  which  he  took  at  his 
priest's  showing  partiality  in  "  administering 
the  honours  of  the  censer  to  a  neighbouring 
seigneur  whom  he  thought  to  have  no  right 
to  be  fumigated  before  himself."  When 
purchasing  the  lands  on  which  he  resided  in 
France,  it  would  seem  he  exercised  an  un- 
wise economy,  and  declined  securing  with 
the  lands  the  seigneurial  rights,  to  acquire 
the  ownership  of  which  would  have  increased 
the  price  by  about  one-fifth.  This  was  a 
disappointment  to  the  seigneur;  and  it  is 
said,  without,  however,  much  probability  of 
its  being  true,  that,  in  resentment,  he  used 
to  exercise  his  right,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
occupant,  even  to  the  extent  of  gibbeting 
criminals  before  the  drawing-room  windows. 
Lawless  got  angry,  sold  his  French  property, 
became  Protestant,  and  purchased  lands  in 
Ireland — a  good  bargain,  his  son  tells  us. 
His  first  purchase  of  land  was  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  This  he  resold,  and  then  purchased 
other  lands,  which  are  still  the  property 
of  his  family,  in  the  counties  of  Kildare, 
Limerick,  and  Dublin. 

The  lands  in  the  county  of  Cork  were  the 
estate  of  Roger  O'Connor,  the  brother  of 
Arthur  O'Connor  and  the  father  of  FeargusL 
At  the  timb  he  made  the  purchase  the  Jaw 
of  Ireland  rendered  it  impossible  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  become  a  landed  proprietor ;  and 
it  was  simultaneously  with  his  purchase  that 
Nicholas  Lawless  first  declared  himself— to 
the  horror  of  his  Roman  Catholic  relatives — 
a  Protestant.  A  friend  congratulated  him 
on  his  purchase — ^''Ay,"  said  he,  "it  is  a 
dainty  spot ;  and  you  may  be  sure  it  took 
a  pretty  strong  hold  of  my  fancy  when  I 
absolutely  ventured  to  give  body  and  soul 
for  it."  In  the  romanco  of  the  "  Spiritual 
Quixote  "  the  hero  falls  out  with  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  who  will  not  allow  that  a  glass- 
door  is  liable  to  the  window-tax,  and  straight- 
way, to  vex  him,  becomes  a  Methodist 
preacher.  Lawless's  exodus  from  Fnxvo/^ 
appears  to  have  bceii  \^to^\iQfo<i\^^  ^<i^  ^dibssL^ 
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kind  of  feeling,  if  ore  money,  too,  could  be 
made  by  enacting  the  part  ot  a  liberal  Pro- 
testant in  Ireland  than  of  a  persecuted  Irish 
Catholic  in  France,  and  Lawless — no  bad 
actor — was  e«]ual  to  either  part.  Nicholas 
Lawless  dealt  not  in  lands  alone,  or  the  fate 
of  other  Irish  proprietors  might  now  be  that 
of  his  fani  il y.  A  relative  of  his  was  partner 
in  the  Dublin  bank  of  Coatos  <&;  Lawless, 
and  on  his  return  from  France  Nicholas 
joined  the  establishment,  lie  also  became 
proprietor  f»f  a  woollen  drapery  establish- 
ment. Ere  long  he  purchiised  a  baronetage, 
but  still  continued  to  attend  fairs  and  markets 
as  bef  jre.  ^^  It  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see 
him,  with  his  three-cocked  hat  and  courtly 
attire,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  knot  of 
country  clowns  while  ho  endeavoured  to 
conclude  a  liard-fought  bargain  with  the 
principal  for  the  purchase  of  balf  a  dozen  of 
wool  packs."  Lawless  lived  in  a  day  in 
vhich  money  ajuld  be  made  in  the  woollen 
trade  of  Ireland.  The  outcry  against  the 
commercial  restraints  which  English  jealousy 
ini]>osed,  however  reasonable  in  itself,  was 
loudest,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  Amnd  the  restraints  were  in 
point  of  actual  fact  to  themselves  a  privileged 
monopoly.  The  fair  trader  was,  no  doubt, 
Interfered  with  and  injured,  but  the  local 
situation  of  Ireland  and  its  circumstances, 
created  an  illicit  trade  which  no  legislation 
and  no  vigilance  could  prevent^  and  Lawless 
was  not  very  likely  to  bo  more  scrupulous 
than  others  in  availing  himself  of  anything 
that  promised  gain.  In  a  letter  from  Sir 
Richard  Heron,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
during  a  part  of  the  time  in  which  the  first 
Lord  Cloncurry  flourished,  published  in  the 
Bcrcsford  Correspondence,  we  find  him  thus 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
London :  *'  Ireland  always  had  a  good  ex- 
port trade  ;  they  smuggled  their  coarse 
woollens  to  America,  and  they  will  be 
smuggled  there  again,  whenever  wo  are  so 
happy  as  to  have  a  peace.  Nothing  less 
than  the  navy  of  England,  so  is  this  country 
circumstanced,  could  prevent  it.  The  war 
does,  which  is  one  great  cause  of  our  dis- 
tress." There  were  combinations  at  this 
time  in  Ireland,  to  find  some  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things,  and  they  revenged  them- 
selves  on  Enj^land  by  refusing  to  wear  any- 
tliing  which  was  not  manufactured  in  Ireland. 
This,  too.  must  iiave  been  serviceable  to  a 
shrewd  ffll«»w  like  J^awless,  with  his  eyes 
wide  awake  to  everything  in  either  country 
by  whieh  a  poiniy  ci»uld  be  turned.  The 
langUiigo  of  the  Secretary  on  the  subject  of 
removing  the  restrictions  on  Irish  Trade,  is 
not  stronger  than  that  of  Bere^ford,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Revenue  Board  in  Ireland, 


and  of  Scott,  (afterwards  Lord  Clonmel,)  the 
Irish  Attorney-General.  At  the  time  the 
demand  was  made,  "it  could  not,"  says 
Beresford,  "injure  England  under  proper 
revenue  regulations.  The  trade  could  not 
be  carried  on  hero  except  through  Great 
Britain  ;  we  have  no  ships,  no  assortments, 
no  capital,  no  correspondences,  nor  anr 
means  to  carry  on  trade  except  through 
England,  where  a  large  share  of  the  profit  of 
our  trade  would  be  arrested  in  its  progress, 
and  where,  ultimately,  the  whole  would 
centre."  Scott's  language  is  yet  more  de- 
cided. He  speaks  of  the  absolute  madness 
of  not  at  once  repealing  restrictive  laws, 
"  which  in  time  of  peace  do  not  operate,  and 
in  tune  of  war  are  a  dead  letter."  He 
speaks  of  50,000  men  in  arms,  "  asking,  they 
know  not  how  little  they  ask  for ; "  he  warns 
England  against  refusing  "  what,  if  you  gave 
us,  can  do  you  no  harm,  and  which,  if  it 
operates  at  all,  must  ultimately  operate  for 
Great  Britain."  The  Lord-Lieutenant  in  a 
communication  to  the  Premier,  in  stating 
the  causes  of  the  existing  distress  of  Ireland, 
mentions  the  interruption,  by  the  American 
war,  of  illicit  trade.  **  There  is  reason,"  he 
says,  "  to  believe,  that  till  very  lately,  oon- 
sidei-able  clandestine  exports  were  made  to 
America,  and  some  to  Portugal."  The  pe- 
cuniary difliculties  of  Grovemment  were  such, 
that  it  had  to  borrow,  at  La  Touche's  Bank, 
the  sum  of  £20,000,  and  was  refused  a  se- 
cond loan  of  the  same  amount.*  "  Hie 
streets  of  Dublin  were  paraded  by  numerous 
bodies  of  starving  manufacturers,  who  dis- 
played a  black  fleece  as  a  token  of  their 
distress  and  despair.  Ten  thousand  of  them 
were  thrown  out  of  employment"  f  These 
were  the  days  in  which  money  was  made  by 
Nicholas  Lawless,  as  woollen  draper  and 
carpet  manufacturer. 

It  would  appear  that  he  made  other  apnli- 
cation  of  his  money  than  in  his  ostensiole 
trades  of  money-broker,  woollen  warehouse 
proprietor,  and  Irish  landlord.  He  bought 
and  worked  his  way  underground  into  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons— commenced  as  an 
independent  member  by  profession — voted 
for  the  most  part  against  ministry ;  but  there 
were  occasions  where  his  patriotic  virtue 
yielded  to  gentle  solicitations.  In  177G,  he 
became  a  baronet,  and  in  1789,  pui-chased 
a  peerage — a  good  many  were  sold  all  the 
time  thoy  went  dog  cheap— only  £3000  a 
piece.  The  money  received  by  the  (jovenu 
ment  for  peerages  was  applied  by  them  to 
pureliasu  seats  in  the  Commons^  House  of 
Parliament.     These  seats  had,  from  the  time 

»  Gilbert's  Ilistorv  of  Dublin,  p.  21. 

f  Life  of  Uciay  G  rattan,  by  his  Sun,  vol.  i.,  p.  SSG. 
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of  Ireland's  obt^iining  recognition  of  its  in- 
dependence in  1782,  risen  in  price.  The 
peerage  was  purchased  by  Nicholas  Lawless 
in  1780.  Old  Nick  appears  to  have  bought 
and  been  sold  in  markets  very  favourable  to 
him. 

Valentine,  the  second  Lord  Cloncurry, 
was  educated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duo- 
lin,  and  the  change  in  society  which  the 
Union  had  creat-cd,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fact,  that  at  the  same  school  with  him  at 
Blackrock,  'Hhe  pupils  in  1785  numbered 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred,  all  of  rank  and 
of  the  first  families  in  the  country,  earls,  vis- 
counts, lords,  and  squires.  Among  my 
school-fellows  whose  names  I  still  remem- 
ber," says  Lord  Cloncurry,  "were  Lords 
Shannon,  Ponsonby,  Mountcashel,  John 
Creighton,  f  the  father  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Erne,)  the  last  Lord  LlandafT,  and  his  bro- 
ther Montagu  Matthew.  The  present  bi- 
shop of  Dcrry,  Lord  de  Vesci,  and  the  late 
Knight  of  Kerry.  It  was  the  fiishion  of  that 
day  to  educate  boys  in  the  community  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  wore  to  live.  We 
were  not  then  sent  to  leani  absenteeism 
and  contempt,  too  often  hatred,  for  our  coun- 
try in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  England." 

We  transcribe  this  without  wishing  it  to 
be  thought  that  we  agree  with  Lord  Clon- 
curry. It  is  oflen  good  for  boys  as  well  as 
men  to  receive  a  part  of  their  education  at  a 
distance  from  home.  This  latter  advantage, 
however,  ho  had.  From  Dr.  Burrowes' 
school  at  Blackrock,  he  passed  to  the  King's 
School,  Chester,  then  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Bancrofl.  While  at  Chester,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Lawless  lived  in  the  family  of 
Dr.  Cloavor,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
principal  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford. 
Cleaver  had  previously  been  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  "  with 
whom,"  says  I-iord  Cloncurry,  "  my  father 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  during  his  resi- 
dence as  L')rd-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,"  and 
from  whom,  he  might  have  added,  he  bought 
his  peerage.  Cleaver  wished  the  young  man 
to  be  scut  to  Oxford,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  if  this  course  had  been  adopted.  Some 
wrong-hc^ided  feeling  of  parish  patriotism 
prevailed,  and  the  young  man  was  sent  to 
Dublin  University,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
year  1701.  Men  older  and  wiser  than  Lord 
Cloncurry  would  have  found  Dublin,  at  this 
period,  a  dangerous  school.  In  1791,  Tone 
was  alrt»ady  busy  in  shaping  into  system  the 
dlsconteiit.s  of  the  several  factions  into  which 
Irish  society  was  divided.  The  American 
Revolution,  and  the  political  discussions 
whi(;h  it  occasioned  in  every  newspaper,  had 
rendered  familiar,  if  not  the  elementary 
principles  of  frovemmenty  at  least  the  dialect 


in  which  they  are  expressed.  These  ele- 
mentary principles,  stated  without  limitation 
or  exception,  are  assented  to  as  indisputable 
truths,  and  it  requires  the  discipline  of  expe- 
rience to  see  how  much  they  are  modified 
in  practical  life.  The  people  always  seem 
to  be  the  sufferers,  whenever  any  particular 
case  is  examined  in  works  addressed  to  the 
multitude,  and  the  generous  Impulses  of  the 
young  are  with  those  who  seem  to  suffer.  It 
was  almost  impossible,  we  should  think,  for  a 
young  and  ardent  spirit  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  Dublin  of  that  day,  and  not  to  ha^'« 
sympathized  with  the  feelings  which  Grat- 
tan  has  clothed  in  immortal  language.  At 
this  period,  1701,  there  was  little  to  creato 
apprehension,  nothing  to  suggest  the  after 
excesses ;  the  thought  of  a  uni(.>n  with  France 
had  not  occurred ;  France  was  still  a  mon- 
archy. Within  a  few  years  all  was  changed. 
In  1792  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and  re- 
mained there  about  two  years.  He  met,  while 
there,  officxjrs  of  the  Irish  brigade,  who  had 
fled  from  France,  and  who  had  stories  of 
their  fathers  having  been  driven  from  Ire- 
land. These  narratives  might  well  be  dan* 
gerous  food  for  the  enthusiastic  young  Irish- 
man. In  1705  he  returned,  and,  as  almost 
every  Irish  gentleman  was  then  accustomed 
to  do,  placed  his  name  as  a  law  student  on 
the  books  of  the  Middle  Temple.  While 
there,  he  by  some  accident  dines  in  compa- 
ny with  Pitt;  learns  something  of  the  pro. 
jected  union  between  the  kingdoms,  and 
straightway  prints  a  pamphlet  against  the 
measure.  Lord  Cloncurry's  biographer, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  is  certainly  not  much  em- 
barrassed by  respect  of  persons — each  scene 
which  he  has  to  describe  he  first  seeks  to  ren- 
der vivid  to  his  own  imagmation — and  for  this 
purpose  he  creates  a  number  of  accessory 
circumstances.  The  effect  on  his  reader's 
mind  is  sometimes  a  serious  doubt  how 
much  is  intended  as  literal  truth — ^how 
much  is  to  be  regarded  as  rhetorical  orna- 
ment Listen  to  his  description  of  Pitt  at 
this  dinner  party : 

**  The  lion  of  the  evening  appeared  to  be  a  lit- 
tle cock-nosed  gouty  man,  excctnlingly  loquacipos, 
and  rather  remarkable  in  his  attoations  to  claret 
and  champagne.  AVhat  was  Lawlcss's  surprise 
upon  discovering  that  this  little  cock-nosed  gouty 
man  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Pitt,  the  (Jhan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  a 
very  young  man,  and  has  executed  parts  of 
liis  work  with  commendable  diligence  and 
skill,  but  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  the  more 
entirely  an  historian  separates  himself  from 
the  subject  which  he  describes  the  irvo^^  \«t- 
foctly  will  that  «\ibi^«A.  \w>  Y^^^soXa^Vsk^to^ 
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real  aspects  to  his  reader.  His  picture  of 
Pitt's  person,  whether  executed  in  good 
taste  or  not,  w.uj  plainly  unimportant  to  the 
purposes  of  his  narrative,  and  it  would  be  well 
if,  like  ColcridgL-'s  witch,  he  had  confined  him- 
self to  the  '•  letters  four  that  form  the 
name." 

In  the  years  1795  and  1797,  our  young 
law  student's  time  was  passed  between  Ix)n- 
don  and  Dublin,  and  in  the  society  of  men 
afterwards  sufficiently  remarkable. 

"  Of  my  beloved  friend  Edward  Fitzgerald,  of 
Arthur  O* Connor,  the  elder  Emmet,  Sampson, 
Curran,  Grattan,  and  (jcorgc  Ponsonby.  I  joined 
in  the  support  of  tlic  Press  newspaper,  then  the 
orgcan  of  reform  and  popular  rights,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1797  was  elected,  without  ray  desire  or 
even  knowlttl;;fP,  a  member  of  the  executive  direc- 
tory of  the  *  United  Irish  Society.' " 

In  1797  he  was  resident  in  London,  and 
became  nicnibcr  of  a  convivial  society 
which,  unluckily  for  him,  bore  the  name  of 
the  "  United  Irish,"  though  he  says,  in  no 
way  connected  with  any  political  associa- 
tion. Ireland  was  at  the  time  a  hotbed  of 
disaffection,  and  tlicre  were  frequent  commu- 
nications between  the  disaffected  Irish  and 
France,  in  which  aid  was  sought  at  times  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Ireland  to  become 
an  independent  republic,  at  times  for  unit- 
ing it  witli  France,  but  whichever  of  these 
might  at  any  given  time  be  the  object — with 
the  design,  of  separating  it  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Lawless  was 
not  let  into  the  full  secret  of  his  associates, 
and  indeed  we  believe  that  oven  to  them- 
selves their  objcctJ?  were  not  very  distinct. 
Lawless's  name  and  his  money  were  freely 
used  by  them.  Some  of  the  persons  who 
were  employed  in  the  communications  with 
France,  were  arretted  in  England — one  was 
tried  for  treason,  convicted  and  executed. 
Lawless,  in  this  case  employed  professional 
men  to  manage  the  prisoner's  defence — gave 
a  good  deal  of  his  own  money,  and  wrote 
tf)  Ireland  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  attorney  and  counsel.  He 
prfiJ>ably  thought  the  accused  man  innocent, 
but,  innocent  or  guilty,  he  was  a  country- 
man in  distress,  and  we  can  entirely  sym- 
pathize with  the  generous-minded  social 
man,  who  took  care  that  he  should  not  be 
without  whatever  aid  the  forms  of  law  al- 
lowed for  his  defence.  One  of  his  letters  to 
Ireland  for  money  was  to  his  father's  agent 
— himself  a  suspected  person.  This  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Government,  and  led  to 
Lawless's  iniTuediate  arrest.  Grattun  was 
arrested  at  the  same  time :  the  name  "  little 
Henry,"  in  Lawless's  letter,  by  which  he 


meant  to  designate  another  person,  being 
supposed  to  mean  Henry  Grattan.  Afber 
six  w^eeks'  imprisonment.  Lawless  was  dis- 
charged as  '•  imprudent  rather  than  crimi- 
nal." In  a  letter  of  his  sister's,  written  at 
the  period,  she  says  that  ministers  were  led  to 
believe  tliat  in  arresting  and  detaining  him, 
"  they  were  exercising  a  necessary  and  even 
lenient  precaution."  In  this  supposition,  it 
would  appear  that  she  was  mistaken.  'Die 
ministry  wcg^  satisfied  of  his  participation  in 
the  plots  of  the  Society  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected as  a  member  of  the  directory.  He 
had  been  appointed  without  his  knowledge, 
and  never  attended  its  meetings ;  but  surely 
the  fact  was  one  that  justified  even  more 
than  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Government. 
They  sought  evidence  against  him,  and  found 
none  which  would  warrant  their  placing  him 
on  trial.  They,  however,  were  so  sure  of 
his  guilt,  that  they  thought  of  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  and  a  parliamentary  attainder, 
and  finally  they  consulted  upon  the  fitness  of 
excepting  him  by  name  from  the  general 
pardon  with  which  the  business  of  1798 
closed.  At  such  a  period  the  surprise  is, 
tlwt  where  there  existed  so  strong,  though 
so  unjust,  a  belief  of  his  guilt,  he  did  not  fall 
a  victim.  Tiiat  there  was  the  strongest  wish 
to  be  able  to  produce  evidence  sufficient  for 
his  conviction  without  producing  that  which 
Siitisfied  the  Government  of  crime,  is  shewn 
in  several  passages  of  the  "  Castlereagh  Pa- 
pers." His  father  wrote  more  than  one  let- 
ter pressing  upon  the  Government  that  he 
had  strong  claims  on  tliem,  having  voted  in 
the  Lords  for  receiving  the  proposition  of 
an  Union,  and  also  having  given  it  his  inter- 
est in  the  county  of  Limerick,  "  whicii,"  said 
he,  "  perhaps  few  would  have  done,  treated 
as  I  have  been."  In  April  1790  he  was 
again  arrested,  and  remained  on  this  second 
occasion  in  prison  till  1 801 .  He  was,  this  time, 
apprehended  not  for  treason  but  for  "  suspi- 
cion  of  treasonable  purposes."  A  bill  of  in- 
demnity rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  ob- 
tain  any  redress  at  law.  While  he  was  still 
in  prison  his  father  died,  varying  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  property  injuriously  to  his 
son,  as  he  could  not  but  fear  he  might  be 
only  providing  a  fund  to  pay  some  enormous 
fine,  or  that  the  whole  would  become  forfeit- 
ed to  the  Crown.  Valentine  Lawless  re- 
garded himself  as  the  loser  of  not  less  than 
£100,090,  as  the  direct  consequence  of  his 
imprisonment.  On  the  9th  of  ^Lnrch  1801 
he  was  liberated,  and  after  a  few  months 
returned  to  Ireland.  It  so  happened  that 
he  returned  on  the  day  of  Lord  Clare's  fune- 
ral. Lord  Clare,  the  Irish  Chai^collor,  had 
been  the  chief  agent  in  carrying  tSD  measure 
of  Union,  and  some  insult  to  his  dead  body 
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from  the  brutal  and  ferocious  mob  of  Dub- 
lin was  not  unnaturally  feared  by  his  friends. 
Lord  CloncuiTy  was  appealed  to  by  the 
fiimily  to  protect  the  house  by  his  presence. 
"  It  was  by  a  triumph  so  miserable  as  this 
that  my  return  to  ray  country,  after  an  iin- 
prisonraent  of  two  years  in  a  strange  land, 
was  celebrated." 

It  is  nut  surprising  that  Lord  Cloncurry 
resented,  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  his  impris- 
onment. As  far  as  we  understand  the  po- 
sition of  parties,  we  cannot  but  think  the 
Government  was  justified  iu  the  arrest  and 
also  in  the  imprisonment ;  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  harshly  treated  by  any  of  the 
persons  to  whom  his  custody  was  commit- 
ted, is  a  question  wholly  different  Tliis, 
of  course,  admits  of  no  excuse.  We  cannot 
but  regard  his  conduct^  even  as  told  by  him- 
self, as  calculated  to  excite  grave  suspicion. 
His  associates  were  certainly  engaged  in 
treasonable  correspondence  with  luance. 
He  had  a  taste  for  exhibiting  himself  as  a 
patriot,  presiding  at  absurd  meetings,  adopt- 
ing absurd  costumes,  drinking  absurd  toasts, 
and  refusing,  or  seeming  to  refuse,  drinking 
others  which  were  wholly  unobjectionable. 
The  United  Irishmen  were  wise  enough  to 
use  his  money  for  their  purposes,  and  too 
wise  to  tell  him  their  secrets.  The  Govern- 
ment, and  most  probably  their  informants, 
believed  him  acquainted  with  a  movement 
of  every  part  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 
They  could  not  but  so  believe,  as  it  was  the 
only  reasonable  inference  from  his  conduct 
Our  belief  is,  tliat,  but  for  this  imprisonment, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
escaped  the  penalties  of  actual  treason,  into 
which  he  could  not  but  have  been  led. 

Lord  Cloncurry  remained  in  Ireland  but 
for  such  short  time  as  was  sufficient  to  ar- 
range  his  private  affliirs,  and  then  went  to  the 
Continent  for  some  three  or  four  years.  lie 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  1805.  He 
seems  to  have  but  one  idea — the  sufferings 
of  Ireland  from  the  Union.  The  future, 
which  associates  her  fortunes  indi  visibly  with 
the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  does  not  appear 
ever  to  present  itself  to  him.  Wliat  Dublin 
has  lost,  not  what  Ireland  shall  gain,  is  his 
single  thought.  When  he  returned  to  Dub- 
lin, the  change  was  indeed  such  as  he  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated.  Dublin,  in  1797, 
was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  of  re- 
sidence in  Europe.  Society  was  there  as 
brilliant  as  in  Paris,  with  more  of  convivial- 
ity though  less  of  temperance.  Every  one 
at  all  in  society  was  acquainted  with  every- 
body else.  Punctilious  habits  of  mutual 
personal  respect  were  kept  up  with  the  aid 
of  a  duel  now  and  then,  after  which  the  par- 
tics  became  better  friends.    Lord  Cloncurry, 


in  comparuig  the  Ireland  of  his  earlier  years 
with  Ireland  of  a  few  years  after  the  Union, 
says,  that  in  his  boyish  days  there  was  more 
kindliness  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  of  society.  The  divisions  of  that  time 
were  divisions  of  political  parties ;  men  of  all 
ranks  were,  each  in  his  degree,  arrayed  on 
both  sides ;  those  of  the  highest  class  were 
often  popular  idols.  After  the  Union  this 
feeling  seemed  to  have  wholly  died  away, 
and  been  succeeded  by  embittered  hatred. 
A  war  which,  however  it  commenced,  ended 
in  being  one  of  castes  and  classes,  interven- 
ed. With  the  Parliament,  too,  the  more 
brilliant  portion  of  Dublin  society  had  whol- 
ly ptissed  away.  Even  to  see  the  apparent 
happiness  of  others  is  to  be  happy,  and  much 
of  this  delight  was  for  ever  gone. 

"On  Sundays" — we  but  state  the  fact  from 
I/ord  Cloncurry's  book,  not  expressing  any  opiDion 
of  our  own  on  the  occasion — "  it  had  been  the 
custom  for  all  the  great  folk  to  rendezvous  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  North  Circular  Koarl, 
just  as  in  later  times  the  fashionablea  of  London 
did  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  upon  that  magnificent 
drive  I  have  frequently  seen  three  or  four  coaches- 
and-six,  and  eight  or  ten  coachea-aiid-fonr  passing 
slowly  to  and  fro  in  a  long  procession  of  other 
carriages,  and  between  a  double  column  of  wcU- 
mounted  horsemen.  The  evenings  of  these  days 
were  commonly  passed  promenading  at  the  Ro- 
tunda. I  have  frequently  seen  there  of  a  Sunday- 
evening  a  third  of  the  Members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  I  must  characterize  those  days  as 
days  of  kindliness  and  good  feeling  and  national 
happiness  when  compared  with  those  which  have 
succeeded  them." 

We  quote  the  passage,  feeling  that  there  is 
in  it  much  truthof  picture,  and  persuaded  that 
the  kindliness  which  it  seemed  to  exhibit 
was  a  reality ;  yet  it  seems  strange  to  us 
that  Lord  Cloncurry,  who,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  if  not  at  the  time  he  witnessed  this 
scene,  must  have  known  on  what  an  insecure 
basis  society  rested  in  Ireland,  and  that  at 
the  very  moment  one-half  of  the  community 
was  engaged  in  a  secret  league  against  the 
other,  should  not  hesitate  before  he  expressed 
the  strong  wishes  which  he  does  to  recall 
these  old  Dublin  days. 

The  change  was,  in  truth,  a  great  one. 
Everywhere,  and  in  every  class  of  society, 
were  the  trac*es  of  disappointed  expectation. 
The  Roman  Catholics  had  aided  the  Union, 
induced  by  hopes  and  all  but  promises  of 
such  penal  laws  as  still  existed  being  repeal- 
ed, of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  being  open- 
ed to  their  nobility  and  gentry,  and  tneir 
priests  paid  by  the  State.  These  hopes 
were  now  indefinitely  postponed.  The  Pro- 
testants looked  with  more  than  distcu&txy^w. 
the  Roman  CathoUca^  «ka  \i  cs  w^  wtfi  ^1  ^^\sl 
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real  aspects  to  his  reader.  Ills  picture  of 
Pitt's  person,  whether  executed  in  good 
taste  or  iv)t,  wis  plainly  unimportant  to  the 
purposes  of  his  narrative,  and  it  would  be  well 
if,  like  G^lcridge's  witch,  ho  had  confined  him- 
self to  the  "  letters  four  that  form  the 
name." 

In  the  years  1795  and  1797,  our  young 
law  student's  time  was  passed  between  Lon- 
don and  Dul>rm,  and  in  the  society  of  men 
afterwards  sufiiciently  remarkable. 

"  Of  my  beloved  friend  Edward  Fitz^^erald,  of 
Arthur  O'Connor,  the  elder  Emmet,  Sampson, 
Curran,  Grattan,  and  George  Ponsonby.  I  joined 
in  the  support  of  the  Pre^s  newspaper,  then  the 
organ  of  reform  and  nopnlar  rights,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1797  wa3  elected,  without  my  desire  or 
evenknowled.:^,  a  member  of  the  executive  direc- 
tory of  the  •United  Irish  Society.'" 

In  1797  he  was  resident  in  London,  and 
became  member  of  a  convivial  society 
which,  unluckily  for  him,  bore  the  name  of 
the  "  United  Irish,"  though  he  says,  in  no 
way  connected  with  any  political  associa- 
tion. Ireland  was  at  the  time  a  hotbed  of 
disaffoction,  and  there  were  frequent  commu- 
nications between  the  disaffected  Irish  and 
France,  in  which  aid  was  sought  at  times  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Ireland  to  become 
an  independent  republic,  at  times  for  unit- 
ing it  with  France,  but  whichever  of  these 
might  at  any  given  time  be  the  object — ^with 
the  design  of  separating  it  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Lawless  was 
not  let  into  the  full  secret  of  his  associates, 
and  indeed  we  believe  that  even  to  them- 
selves their  objects  were  not  very  distinct. 
Lawless's  name  and  his  money  were  freely 
used  by  them.  Some  of  the  persons  who 
were  employed  in  the  communications  with 
France,  were  arrested  in  England — one  was 
tried  for  treason,  convicted  and  executed. 
Lawless,  in  this  case  employed  professional 
men  to  manacje  the  prisoner's  defence — gave 
a  good  deal  <>f  his  own  money,  and  wrote 
to  Ireland  sollcuting  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  attorney  and  counsel.  He 
probably  thought  the  accused  man  innocent, 
but,  innocent  or  guilty,  ho  was  a  country- 
man in  di»<tress,  and  we  can  entirely  sym- 
pathize with  the  generous-minded  social 
man,  who  took  care  that  ho  should  not  be 
without  whatever  aid  the  forms  of  law  al- 
lowed for  his  defence.  One  of  his  letters  to 
Ireland  for  money  was  to  his  father's  agent 
— himself  a  suspected  person.  This  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  (rovornment^  and  led  to 
Lawless's  immediate  arrest.  Grattan  was 
arrested  at  the  same  time  :  the  name  "  little 
Henry,"  in  Lawless's  letter,  by  which  he 


meant  to  designate  another  person,  being 
supposed  to  mean  Henry  Grattan.  After 
six  weeks'  imprisonment.  Lawless  was  dis- 
charged as  "imprudent  rather  than  crimi- 
nal.' In  a  letter  of  his  sister's,  written  at 
the  period,  she  says  that  ministers  were  led  to 
believe  that  in  arresting  and  detaining  him, 
"  they  were  exercising  a  necessary  and  even 
lenient  precaution."  In  this  supposition,  it 
would  appear  that  she  was  mistaken.  The 
ministry  wesc  satisfied  of  his  participation  in 
the  plots  of  the  Society  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected as  a  member  of  the  directory.  He 
had  been  appointed  without  his  knowledge, 
and  never  attended  its  meetings ;  but  surely 
the  fact  was  one  that  justified  even  more 
than  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Government. 
They  sought  evidence  against  him,  and  found 
none  which  would  warrant  their  }>lacing  him 
on  trial.  They,  however,  were  so  sure  of 
his  guilt,  that  they  thought  of  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  and  a  parliamentary  attainder, 
and  finally  they  consulted  upon  the  fitness  of 
excepting  him  by  name  frt>m  the  general 
pardon  with  which  the  business  of  1798 
closed.  At  such  a  period  the  surprise  is, 
that  where  there  existed  so  strong,  though 
so  unjust,  a  belief  of  his  guilt,  he  did  not  fall 
a  victim.  That  there  was  the  strongest  wish 
to  be  able  to  produce  evidence  suflicient  for 
his  conviction  without  producing  that  which 
satisfied  the  Government  of  crime,  is  shewn 
in  several  passages  of  the  "  Castlereagh  Pa- 
pers." His  father  wrote  more  than  one  let- 
ter pressing  upon  the  Goveniment  that  he 
had  strong  claims  on  them,  having  voted  in 
the  Lords  for  receiving  the  propi>sition  of 
an  Union,  and  also  having  given  it  his  inter- 
est in  the  county  of  Limerick,  "  which,"  said 
he,  "  perhaps  few  would  have  done,  treated 
as  I  have  been."  In  April  1799  he  was 
again  arrested,  and  remained  on  this  second 
occasion  in  prison  till  1 801 .  He  was,  this  time, 
apprehended  not  for  treason  but  for  "  suspi- 
cion of  treasonable  purposes."  A  bill  of  in- 
demnity rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  ob- 
tain  any  redress  at  law.  While  he  was  still 
in  prison  his  father  died,  varying  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  property  injuriously  to  his 
son,  as  he  could  not  but  fear  he  might  be 
only  providing  a  fund  to  pay  some  enormous 
fine,  or  that  the  whole  would  become  forfeit^ 
ed  to  the  Crown.  Valentine  Lawless  re- 
garded himself  as  the  loser  of  not  less  than 
£100,090,  as  the  direct  consequence  of  his 
imprisonment.  On  the  9th  of  March  1801 
he  was  liberated,  and  after  a  few  months 
returned  to  Ireland.  It  so  haj>pcned  that 
he  returned  on  the  day  of  Lord  Clare's  fune- 
ral. Lord  Clare,  the  Irish  Chancellor,  had 
been  the  chief  agent  in  carrying  iSi\  measure 
of  Union,  and  some  insult  to  his  dead  bodj 
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from  the  brutal  and  ferocious  mob  of  Dub- 
lin was  not  unnaturally  feared  by  his  friends. 
Lord  Cloncurry  was  appealed  to  by  the 
family  to  protect  the  house  by  his  presence. 
"  It  was  by  a  triumph  so  miserable  as  this 
that  my  return  to  my  country,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  two  years  in  a  strange  land, 
was  celebrated." 

It  is  n<.>t  surprising  that  Lord  Cloncurry 
resented,  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  his  impris- 
onment. As  far  as  wc  understand  the  po- 
sition of  parties,  we  cannot  but  think  the 
Government  was  justified  in  the  arrest  and 
aJso  in  the  imprisonment ;  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  harshly  treated  by  any  of  the 
persons  to  whom  his  custody  was  commit- 
ted, is  a  question  wholly  different.  This, 
of  course,  admits  of  no  excuse.  Wo  cannot 
but  regard  his  conduct,  even  as  told  by  him- 
self, as  calculated  to  excite  grave  suspicion. 
His  associates  were  certainly  engaged  in 
treasonable  correspondence  with  Erance. 
He  liad  a  taste  for  exhibiting  himself  as  a 
patriot,  presiding  at  absurd  meetings,  adopt- 
mg  absurd  costumes,  drinking  absurd  toasts, 
and  refusing,  or  seeming  to  refuse,  drinking 
others  which  were  wholly  unobjectionable. 
The  United  Irishmen  were  wise  enough  to 
use  his  money  for  their  purposes,  and  too 
wise  to  tell  him  their  secrets.  The  Grovem- 
ment,  and  most  probably  their  informants, 
believed  him  acquainted  with  a  movement 
of  every  part  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 
They  could  not  but  so  believe,  as  it  was  the 
only  reasonable  inference  from  his  conduct. 
Our  belief  is,  tliiit,  but  for  this  imprisonment, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
escaped  the  penalties  of  actual  treason,  into 
which  he  could  not  but  have  been  led. 

Lord  Cloncurry  remained  in  Ireland  but 
for  such  short  time  as  was  sufRcient  to  ar- 
range his  private  afHiirs,  and  then  wont  to  the 
Continent  for  some  three  or  four  years.  He 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  1805.  He 
seems  to  have  but  one  idea — ^tlie  sufferings 
of  Ireland  from  the  Union.  The  future, 
which  associates  her  fortunes  Indivisibly  with 
the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  does  not  appear 
ever  to  present  itself  to  him.  What  Dublin 
has  lost,  not  what  Ireland  shall  gain,  is  his 
single  thought.  When  he  returned  to  Dub- 
lin, the  change  was  indeed  such  as  he  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated.  Dublin,  in  1707, 
was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  of  re- 
sidence in  Europe.  Society  was  there  as 
brilliant  as  in  Paris,  with  more  of  convivial- 
ity though  less  of  temperance.  Every  one 
at  all  in  society  was  acquainted  with  every- 
body else.  Punctilious  habits  of  mutual 
personal  respect  were  kept  up  with  the  aid 
t)f  a  duel  now  and  then,  auer  which  the  par- 
tics  became  better  friends.    Lord  Cloncurry, 


in  comparing  the  Ireland  of  his  earlier  years 
with  Ireland  of  a  few  years  after  the  Union, 
says,  that  in  his  boyish  days  there  was  more 
kindliness  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  of  society.  The  divisions  of  that  timo 
were  divisions  of  political  parties ;  men  of  all 
ranks  were,  each  in  his  degree,  arrayed  on 
both  sides ;  those  of  the  highest  class  were 
often  popular  idols.  After  the  Union  this 
feeling  seemed  to  have  wholly  died  away, 
and  been  succeeded  by  embittered  hatred. 
A  war  which,  however  it  commenced,  ended 
in  being  one  of  castes  and  classes,  interven- 
ed. With  the  Parliament,  too,  the  more 
brilliant  portion  of  Dublin  society  had  whol- 
ly passed  away.  Even  to  see  the  apparent 
happiness  of  others  is  to  be  happy,  and  much 
of  this  delight  was  for  ever  gone. 

"On  Sundays*' — we  but  state  the  fact  from 
Lord  Cloncurry 's  book,  not  expressing  any  opinion 
of  our  own  on  the  occasion — "  it  had  been  the 
custom  for  all  the  great  folk  to  rendezvous  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  Xorth  Circular  Road, 
just  as  in  later  times  the  fashionables  of  London 
did  in  Hyde  Park ;  and  upon  that  magnificent 
drive  I  have  frequently  seen  three  or  four  coaches- 
and-six,  and  eight  or  ten  coachcs-und-four  passing 
slowly  to  and  fro  in  a  long  procession  of  other 
carriages,  and  between  a  double  column  of  well- 
mounted  horsemen.  The  evenings  of  these  days 
were  commonly  passed  promenading  at  the  Ilo- 
tunda.  I  have  frequently  seen  there  of  a  Sunday- 
evening  a  third  of  the  Members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  I  must  characterize  those  days  as 
days  of  kindliness  aud  good  feeling  aud  national 
happiness  wlien  compared  with  those  which  have 
succeeded  them." 

We  quote  the  passage,  feeling  that  there  is 
in  it  much  truth  of  picture,  and  persuaded  that 
the  kindliness  which  it  seemed  to  exhibit 
was  a  reality ;  yet  it  seems  strange  to  us 
that  Lord  Cloncurry,  who,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  if  not  at  the  timo  he  witnessed  this 
scene,  must  have  known  on  what  an  insecure 
basis  society  rested  in  Ireland,  and  that  at 
the  very  moment  one-half  of  the  community 
was  enguged  in  a  secret  league  against  tho 
other,  should  not  hesitate  before  he  expressed 
tho  strong  wishes  which  ho  does  to  recall 
these  old  Dublm  days. 

The  change  was,  in  truth,  a  great  one. 
Everywhere,  and  in  every  class  of  society, 
were  the  ti'aces  of  disappointed  expectation. 
The  l^man  Catholics  had  aided  the  Union, 
induced  by  hopes  and  all  but  promises  of 
such  peual  laws  as  still  existed  being  repeal- 
ed, of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  being  open- 
ed to  their  nobility  and  gentry,  and  their 
priests  paid  by  tho  State.  These  hopes 
were  now  indefinitely  postponed.  The  Pro- 
testants looked  with  more  than  distc\ist»\^^^w. 
the  lioman  Catholvca,  ca  VL  e.\^T^  ow^  ^1  ^^\fiL 
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had  been  personally  engaged  in  the  late  re- 
bellion. Emmet's  outbreak  in  1803  helped 
to  confirm  tliis  view.  Lord  Cloncurry  says 
that  "  the  elements  of  strife  were  threefold. 
The  spirit  of  the  unnatural  quarrel  was  com- 
pounded of  the  hatred  of  race,  the  hatred  of 
religious  opinion,  and  the  hatred  of  a  pro- 
perty dispute."  Every  one  of  these  causes 
of  hatred  ha>»  now  happily  passed,  or  is  pass- 
ing  away  from  the  Ireland  of  our  times. 
What  is  called  the  hatred  of  race  has  abso 
lutely  nothing  to  rest  on,  so  intermingled 
thri>ugh  the  whole  country  is  the  blood  of 
both  islands.  Religion  will,  we  trust,  soon 
te^ich  a  lesson  of  peace  instead  of  infLiming 
discord.  Such  disputes  as  arise  from  consi- 
derations of  property  must  of  themselves 
die  awny  whenever  society  is  advanced 
ennugh  for  the  perfect  administration  of  the 
law,  if  property  is  to  be  acquired  or  possess- 
ed— ^>vo  will  not  say  enjoyed  with  a  feeling  of 
gccurity — by  any  one. 

During  Lt>rd  Cloncurry 's  stay  on  the  Con- 
tinent, his  house  was  broken  into  by  a  local 
magistrate,  on  some  pretence  connected  with 
Emmet's  insurrection,  and  valuable  papers 
and  s^)me  curious  old  armour  carried  off. 
The  party  who  took  these  things  intended  to 
break  open  his  collars,  but  were  not  permit- 
ted by  the  officer  who  accompanied  them. 
On  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  wished  to  take 
out  a  commission  of  the  peace.  This  was 
refused  by  Lord  lledesdale  ;  but  soon  after, 
on  the  coming  in  of  "  All  the  Talents,"  he 
became  a  magistrate — in  which  capacity  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  useful  country  gentlo- 
man.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  justices 
of  the  peace  the  propriety  of  sitting  t<»gether 
in  public  court,  and  of  not  deciding  cases,  as 
had  been  the  custom,  in  their  own  houses. 
His  friends  used  playfully  to  call  him  Chief- 
Justice  of  Celbridge,  a  village  where  for 
st^me  five-and-thirty  years  he  administered 
rural  ju**tice  and  equity  unbought,  "  indiflfer- 
entiy,"  as  the  Church  of  England  liturgy  ex- 
presses it.  The  appointment  of  stipendiary 
magistrates  he  thinks  unwise  in  policy,  and 
we  agree  with  him.  The  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate jiroperly  belongs  to  the  country  gentle- 
man. K  paid  magistrates  are  sent  to  assist, 
it  will  in  practice  be  found  tliat  everything 
will  be  so<»n  transferred  to  them; — ^no doubt 
a  more  convenient  course  to  the  central 
power,  with  whom  it  involves  the  necessity 
of  perpetual  communication,  but  in  every 
respect  less  beniTicial  to  society. 

Lord  Cloncurry  incidentally  gives  his 
opinions,  i)ften  very  just  ones',  on  most  of 
tlic  toj»ies  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  in- 
terciHirse  of  man  with  man,  but  as  he  seldom 
gives  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to  form 
these  opinions,  tho  effect  is  that  he  seems  a 


pragmatical  dogmatist,  which  most  certainly 
he  was  not.  He  discusses,  without  bringing 
much  that  is  new  to  the  argument,  what  ho 
calls  the  three  great  Irish  questions  of  the  19th 
century, — the  Catholic  question,  the  Church 
question,  and  the  education  question.  George 
the  Fourth  used  to  wish  the  Catholics 
"  damned  or  emancipated" — they  are  eman- 
cipated, which  is  a  comfort,  if  it  were  only 
to  escape  Lord  Cloncurry's  discussion.  How 
the  agitation  for  Emancipation  passed  into 
that  tor  repeal  of  the  Union,  is  tra<H}d  to  an 
offence  given  to  O'Connell  by  inci«lents  con- 
nected with  the  Relief  Bill,  and  one  or  two 
law  appointments  which  dissatisfied  him. 
This  is,  we  think,  too  narrow  a  view  of  the 
subject,  and  a  strange  one  for  Lord  Clon- 
curry to  have  taken,  considering  his  own 
anxiety  for  this  same  impossible  repeal.  It  is 
an  easier  explanation  of  the  facts  of  thecase  to 
believe  O'Connell  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  en- 
tirely satisfied  that  the  interests  of  his  country 
might  be  better  attended  to  in  a  domestic 
Parliament  than  they  c<3uld  ever  be  in  Lon- 
don. We  do  not  think  that  man  is  always 
governed  by  the  most  ungenerous  and  selfish 
motive  that  can  be  assigned  for  his  conduct. 
O'Connell  remembered  Dublin  before  the 
Union.  He  remembered — in  everything 
how  changed !  We  caimot  but  believe  that 
he  throughout  regarded  emancipation  as  but 
a  means  to  a  great  end  ;  and  unwise  as  wiis 
the  agitation  in  which  the  last  eightwm  years 
of  his  life  was  passed,  we  believe  that  through 
these  years  he  was  still  pursuing  the  same 
phantom  hope  which  had  animated  him 
through  his  whole  life.  We  are  ourselves 
perfectly  satisfied  both  that  emancipation 
was  necossary  for  the  peace  of  society, 
and  tliat  the  repeal,  which  he  demanded,  of 
the  Union  with  Great  Britain  would  bo  inju- 
rious to  the  empire ;  but  it  seems  to  us  im- 
possible tliat  O'Connell, — were  emancipation 
the  sole  subject  of  his  thought,  and  did  he 
not  contemplate  a  restoration  of  the  Irish 
Parliament, — should  have  so  seriously  en- 
dangered the  suc^.ess  of  the  first  measure, 
and  so  frequently  delayed  it,  as  we  think  he 
did,  by  his  strange  interruptions  of  every  ef- 
fort made  by  its  English  advocates.  The  re- 
storation of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  his  ob- 
ject first  and  last,  and  his  mind  was,  we 
think,  too  ehistic  to  have  continued  long  an- 
noyed by  tho  class  of  accidents  to  which 
Lt>rd  Cloncurry  refers  his  latter  agitation. 

The  Church  question  is  with  Lord  Clon- 
curry a  question  of  the  payment  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests.     His  plan  is 

"  To  separate  all  Churches  alike  from  the  State, 
to  remove  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  no  one  imagines  they  can  perform  any  use- 
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M.  or  respectable  fanction ;  to  capitalize  the 
Ohorch  property,  and  apply  it  to  porposes  of  edu- 
cation and  chanty ;  and  so  let  all  parties  start 
fair  upon  their  respective  missions." 

This  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity— of  such  simplicity  as  to  have  little 
chance  of  pleasing  any  one.  Think  of  a 
well-endowed  Church  resigning  lands  and 
livings,  and  stripping  herself  in  order  to  win 
the  race,  of  which  this  old  coxcomb  would 
dictate  the  conditions !  The  education  ques- 
tion is  discussed  with  pretty  much  the  same 
practical  good  sense ;  and  Lord  Cloncurry's 
disputes  with  the  Kildare  Place  Society, 
which  appear  to  have  continued  for  many 
years,  are  illustrated  by  stories  of  a  priest 
who,  though  it  was  his  habit  to  burn  such 
Bibles  as  were  distributed  in  his  parish^ 
claimed  in  letters  to  the  Education  Society 
the  merit  of  having  the  Scriptures  read  in 
his  parish  schools.  The  man  was  a  liar, 
and  seemed  to  hare  been  mad,  or  worse ; 
but  the  case  does  not  differ  in  principle  from 
one  which  Lord  Cloncurry  mentions  without 
disapprobation — priests  having  the  Scrip- 
tures  read  in  their  schools,  but  taking  care 
that  the  /scholars  should  be  absent  at  the 
time  of  reading,  with  the  object  of  risking 
neither  the  loss  of  the  children's  souls  nor 
of  the  schoolmaster's  salary,  the  latter  of 
which  this  disobedience  of  an  imperative 
rule  would  endanger.  The  stories,  if  truo, 
are  worthy  the  telling,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose which  Lord  Cloncurry  has  in  telling 
them.  It  is  probable  that  these  contest.^ 
will  end  in  the  State  declining  to  assist  other 
than  secular  education. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  otherwise  than 
kindly  of  this  weak,  kind-hearted,  and  well- 
meaning  man.  He  appears  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  in  the  Courts  of  Lord 
Anglesey  and  Lord  Wellesley;  and  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  his  representations 
led  to  the  change  of  opinion  in  Lord  Ang- 
lesey, which  facilitated  the  passing  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation. 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  pe- 
riod in  Irish  history  which  Lord  Cloncurry 'a 
work  suggests,  that  we  have  left  ourselves 
little  space  for  the  other  books  on  our  list. 
The  Life  of  Shell  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest, and  it  curiously  happens  that,  as  m 
the  case  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  we  have  his  own 
account  of  himself  and  his  fortunes  in  some 
papers  of  his  sketches,  legal  and  political, 
and  an  illustrative  comment  by  a  writer  of 
considerable  power  and  experience,  Mr.  Tot- 
rens  M'Cullagh,  whose  "  Memoir  of  Richard 
Sheil"  is  a  book  of  great  interest.  Of  inci- 
dent there  is  but  litUe  in  Shell's  life.  He 
was  born  in  1791 — ^was  educated  at  the 
Jestiit  establishment  of  Stoneyhurst  in  Lan- 
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cashire — graduated  at  the  University  ot 
Dublin  in  1811 — was  called  to  the  Irish  bar 
in  1814 — entered  Parliament  in  1830  as 
member  for  Melbourne  Port,  a  borough  of 
Lord  Anglesey's — sat  in  1831  for  the  county 
of  Lowth ;  and,  in  1832,  for  the  county  of 
Tippcrary.  He  found  the  expenses  of  con- 
tinuing member  for  a  county,  where  there 
was  almost  the  certainty  of  a  contest  at 
every  election,  too  great,  and,  in  1841,  de- 
clined being  re-elected  for  it.  He  then  be- 
came member  for  the  borough  of  Dungar- 
van.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  Tuscany,  and  in  May  1851  he 
died. 

The  sixty  years  of  Shell's  pilgrimage 
naturally  and  conveniently  divide  them- 
selves into  three  periods.  The  first  period 
includes  the  twenty  years  which  passed  pre- 
vious to  his  graduating  in  college  and  being 
thrown  upon  the  world  for  support;  the 
second  division  brings  us  to  the  time  when 
he  entered  Parliament ;  and  the  third  ends 
with  his  death. 

It  is,  we  believe,  Johnson's  observation, 
that  most  men  are  occupied  during  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  teaching  what  they 
have  learned  before  twenty.  This  suggests 
a  word  in  illustration  of  Irish  education  in 
the  time  of  Shell's  boyhood.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  merchant, — ^a  Roman  Catho- 
lic,— ^had  lived  lonff  in  Spain,  made  money  . 
there,  returned  to  Ireland,  bought  land  and 
built  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Suri,  about 
three  miles  from  Waterford.  Spenser 
speaks  with  delight  of  the  scenery  amid 
which  it  was  SheiT's  good  fortune  to  spend 
his  early  youth.  Shell  himself,  in  a  passage 
of  greivt  beauty,  recalls  the  imagery  that 
floated  before  his  eye  in  childhood,  and 
which,  it  would  appear,  at  all  times  haunted 
his  imagination : — 

"  How  often  have  I  stood  npon  its  banks  when 
the  bells  in  the  city,  the  smoke  of  whioh  was 
turned  into  a  cloud  of  gold  by  the  Claude  Lor- 
raine sanset,  told  the  death  of  the  departing  day  1 
flow  often  have  I  fixed  my  gase  upon  the  glitter- 
ing expanse  of  the  full  and  overflowing  water 
crowded  with  ships,  whose  white  sails  were  filled 
with  just  wind  enough  to  carry  them  on  to  the 
sea,  by  the  slowness  of  their  equable  and  majestio 
movement,  givm^  leave  to  the  eye  to  contemplate 
at  its  leisure  their  tall  and  stately  beanty,  and  to 
watch  them  in  their  progress  amidst  the  calm 
through  which  they  made  their  gentle  and  for- 
bearing way." 

♦  »  *  ♦  » 

'*!  never  felt  and  appreciated  its  beauty  so  well 
as  when  the  consciousness  that  I  was  leaving  it 
not  to  return  for  vears  to  it  again,  endeared  to  me 
the  spot  of  my  birth,  and  set  off  the  beauty  of 
the  romantic  place  in  which  my  infancy  was 
passed,  and  in  which  I  once  hoped  (]L  Wn^  ivcsKfe 
abandoned  th«  esLV^\a.\ioT^^  ^osX  m^  ^\  «^ 
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should  dediDe.  It  is  not  in  the  midat  of  its 
woods  that  I  shall  fall  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf." 

At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  separated 
from  his  happy  home.  The  Abb6  de  Grim- 
eau,  whom  the  French  Revolution  had  driv- 
en from  his  country,  and  who  found  occu- 
pation and  support  as  a  teacher  of  French 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford,  took 
advantage  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  return 
to  his  native  Languedoc.  To  him  was  in- 
trusted the  commission  of  leaving  young 
Sheil  at  Kensington  House,  where  Uie  perei 
de  lafoi  had  established  a  school. 

After  the  Abb6  had  shewn  the  boy  the 
tower  and  the  lions,  he  proceeded  to  leave 
him  at  school 

''  Accordingly  we  set  off  for  Eensington  House, 
which  is  situated  exactly  opposite  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  palace,  and  has  the  beautiful  garden 
attached  to  it  in  front  A  large  iron  gate, 
wrought  into  msty  flowers  and  cmier  fantastic 
fimns,  showed  that  the  Jesuit  school  had  once 
been  the  residence  of  some  person  of  distinction ; 
and  I  afterwards  understood  that  a  mistress,  of 
Gharles  the  Second  lived  on  the  spot  which  was  now 
converted  into  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Ignatns. 
It  was  a  large  old-fashioned  house,  with  many  re- 
mains of  decaved  si^endour.  In  a  beautiful  walk 
of  trees  which  ran  down  from  the  rear  of  the 
building  through  the  playground,  I  saw  several 
French  boys  playing  at  swmg-swang,  and,  the 
moment  I  entered,  my  ears  were  filled  with  the 
shrill  vociferations  of  some  hundreds  of  little  emi- 
grants who  were  engaged  in  their  various  amuse- 
ments, and  babbled,  screamed,  laughed,  and  shout- 
ed in  all  the  velocity  of  their  rapid  and  Jovous  lan- 
guage. I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  English,  and  at 
once  perceived  that  I  was  as  much  among 
Frrochmen  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  transferred 
to  a  Parisian  college." 

The  head  of  the  establishment  was  styled 
Monsieur  le  Prince  de  Broglie,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Marshal  Broglie.  "  Monsieur  le 
Prince,  though  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
pedagogue  by  profession,  (for  he  had  en- 
gaged in  this  employment  to  gain  his  bread), 
had  the  manner  and  attitudes  of  the  Court, 
and,  by  his  demeanour,  put  me,"  says  Sheil, 
^  in  mind  of  the  old  ripimeJ^  Some  of  the 
children  at  the  school  were  the  sons  of  per- 
sons of  rank  who  had  perished  in  the  Revo- 
lution.   Sheil  describes  one  as 

"  A  Frenchman  to  his  heart's-core ;  and  wher- 
ever the  couDtry  which  was  wet  with  his  father's 
blood  had  added  a  new  conquest  to  her  posses- 
sions, or  put  Austria  or  Prussia  to  flight,  his  pale 
cheek  used  to  flush  into  a  hectic  of  exultation  ; 
and  he  would  break  into  joyiulnessat  the  achieve- 
ments by  which  France  was  exalted,  and  the 
pride  and  power  of  England  was  brought  down." 

Hen  with  other  feelings  would  often  visit 


at  the  school.  Among  others,  on  one  occa- 
sion came  Monsieur,  destined  in  afler  days 
to  be  King  of  France. 

"  Helas  I  mon  enfant  I  he  would  say,  as  some 
orphan  was  brought  up  to  him,  and  then  lean 
down  to  caress  the  child  of  a  friend  who  had 
perished  on  the  scaffolds  of  the  Revolution.'' 

In  1804,  Sheil  lefl  Kensington  for  Stoney- 
hurst.  While  at  Kensington  hearing  noth- 
ing but  French  spoken,  he  had  forgotten  his 
English. 

**  His  first  appearance,"  says  a  schoolfeUow,  **  I 
recollect  well  It  was  strikiuffl^  grotesque.  His 
face  was  pale  and  meagre--^]s  limbs  lank,  his 
hair  startmg  upwards  from  his  head  like  a  brush 
— a  sort  of  muscular  action  pervading  his  whole 
frame — his  dress  foreign — his  talk  broken  English 
— and  his  voice  a  squeak.  Add  to  this  a  pair 
of  singularly  brilliant  eyes,  and  you  have  before 
you  the  boy  Sheil." 

SheiPs  own  account  of  Kensington  and 
Stoneyhurst  should  be  read — ^nothing  can  be 
more  picturesquely  brought  out  tlian  the 
characters  of  his  several  tochers.  The  tone 
of  political  feeling  was  wholly  different  at 
Stoneyhurst  from  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  French  establishment.  Cheers  were 
^ven  for  the  victory  at  Trafalgar,  and  the 
joy  of  the  schoolboys  knew  no  bounds  when 
it  was  announced  that  several  holidays 
would  be  given  in  honour  of  the  event. 
He  passed  from  Stoneyhurst  to  Dublin  Uni- 
versity. 

While  Sheil  was  in  Dublin  University, 
it  oflen  occurred  that  men  of  talent  disre- 
garded the  regular  college  studies,  and  occu- 
pied themselves  in  a  debating  school  called 
the  Historical  Society.  To  many  men  the  in- 
stitution was  found  singularly  useful.  Hab- 
its of  study  were  sometimes  formed  by  the 
necessity  of  preparation  for  its  debates ;  and 
many  men  acquired,  if  not  any  very  valua- 
ble skill  in  oratory,  at  least  the  power  of 
fluent  and  voluble  speech.  Sheil  spoke 
there  occasionally,  but  did  not  attract  much 
attention.  Mr.  M^Gullagh  very  reasonably 
ascribes  his  failure  here  to  the  felt  unreality 
of  all  such  topics  of  debate  as — consistently 
with  academic  discipline — could  be  dis 
cussed  in  such  a  society.  Whether  Brutua 
was  justifiable  in  killing  Caesar,  was  not 
likely  to  have  any  very  serious  interest  for 
a  boy  of  burning  blood,  who,  each  week, 
was  a  listener  to  O'Connell's  harangues, 
which  scattered  live  fire-brands  through  the 
land.  Shcil's  was  an  eminently  practical 
mind, — from  early  manhood  never  misled 
by  any  phantom  hopes  or  idle  sounds.  Of 
O'Conneirs  myriad  followers  it  is  probable 
that  few  knew  what  they  were  demanding 
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when  they  called  for  Emancipation.  "It 
was" — ^to  use  the  language  of  the  son  and 
biographer  of  Grattan  on  another  occasion 
— ^it  "  was  a  toast,  a  sentiment,  not  an  ob- 
ject." Some  indefinite  feeling  of  their  being 
placed  in  a  position  of  social  inferiority,  was 
the  stimulating  motiye, — and  a  generous  and 
just  motive  it  was.  With  Sheil  it  no  doubt 
existed  in  as  full  strength  as  with  others; 
but  he  appears,  unlike  others,  to  have 
rendered  distinct  to  his  mind  the  precise 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  men  circum- 
stanced as  he  was.  It  opened  to  him  the 
doors  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ; 
it  gave  him  the  prospects  of  the  highest  honors 
of  the  bar  and  the  bench.  That  the  civil  distinc- 
tions which  impeded  him  in  obtaining  these 
objects  of  ambition  should  be,  as  soon  as 
possible,  removed,  and  by  any  instru- 
mentality, was  his  first  thought.  During 
Sheilas  time  in  College,  what  was  sometimes 
called  the  Catholic  Board — sometimes  the 
Catholic  Committee  held  permanent  sittings 
in  Dublin.  The  meetings  were  of  doubtful 
legality— -on  pretence  of  preparing  petitions 
to  the  LfCgislature,  they  discussed,  oflen  not 
without  ability— -always  in  a  vexatious  and 
unbusiness-like  temper — every  topic  of  po- 
litical interest;  called  aggregate  meetings 
of  newspaper  editors,  civU  bill  attorneys, 
and  all  who  live  by  the  accidents  of  the 
hour.  Every  noisy  idler  was  summoned, 
and  was  sure  to  attend ;  prudent  men,  too, 
in  lines  of  business  dependent  on  public 
support,  found  it  necessary  to  subscribe 
largely ;  barristers,  who  had  nothing  else  to 
give,  gave  their  time ;  some  made  speeches; 
some  reported  speeches  which  they  did  not 
make.  Brewers — ^Whitbreads  in  their  own 
conceit  —  went  themselves;  others,  more 
modest,  sent  their  clerks,  till  the  phrase 
'^  patriot  to  a  brewery"  become  the  designa- 
tion of  a  very  respectable  dass  of  commer- 
cial clerks.  The  meetings,  in  spite  of  much 
folly,  and  in  defiance  of  much  ridicule,  were 
influential.  On  one  occasion,  Sheil,  who  had 
oflen  gone  as  a  listener, — perhaps  as  a  mem- 
ber,— startled  the  assembly  by  demanding 
to  address  the  chair.  The  subject  of  that 
day's  discussion  was  connected  with  sending 
a  deputation  to  London  to  attend  during  the 
session  of  Parliament,  in  the  capacity  of 
national  representatives,  to  confer  with 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  fa 
vourable  to  Emancipation,  and  to  instruct 
them  on  details.  Mr.  M'CuUagh's  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  is  very  striking : — 

"  A  young  man,  carelessly  dressed,  and  whose 
appearance  was  unknown  to  most  of  those  present, 
asked  for  a  hearing.  The  tone  of  his  voice,  and 
something  wild  and  unsettled  in  his  look,-  did  not 


at  first  favourably  impress  his  qnestfoning  audi- 
tory. What  he  said,  moreover,  though  conciliar 
tory  in  its  tenor,  bat  uttered  with  a  spasmodic  ab- 
ruptness and  vehemence,  calculated  rather  to  pro- 
voKe  a  laugh  than  to  ti^e  admiration  by  sorpriae. 
As  he  ]^rooeeded,  however,  his  eamestnesB  began 
to  win  Its  way,  and  some,  more  impressible  than 
those  around  them,  gave  him  an  encouraging 
cheer.  The  efiect  of  this  was  to  render  his  man- 
ner more  collected,  and  his  articulation  moi6 
clear." 

He  spoke  at  two  large  meetings  in  the 
same  year.  At  one  of  those  Mr.  Maurioo 
Fitzgerald  was  present,  and  praised  the 
speech.  Some  newspaper  report  brought 
one  of  those  speeches  to  the  knowledge  of 
Alexander  Knox,  who  sought  his  acquaint* 
ance. 

We  pass  to  the  period  to  which  the  second 
stage  of  Shell's  life  belongs.  He  himself  it 
now  a  student  of  law  at  the  Temple,  in  Lon* 
don,  but  still  moving  between  it  and  Dublin, 
His  father's  prosperity  is  at  an  end.  He  is 
bankrupt,  and  Sheil  must  now  depend  on 
himself  alone  for  support.  He  is  still  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Board  in  Dublin—* 
appears  at  its  meetings  frequently,  and  occa- 
sionally attends  the  larger  gatherings  which 
it  convokes.  Securities,  suggested  originally 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  and  aa* 
sented  to  by  Mr.  Grattan,  were  in  Dublin 
indignantly  repudiated,  and  the  measure  of 
Emancipation,  to  all  appearance,  indefinitely 
postponed.  In  December  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Sheil,  at  the  Catholic  Board,  made  a  speech^ 
which  Mr.  M'CuUagh  has  preserved,  in  every 
respect  admirable.  It  was  conciliatory.  Had 
the  sentiments  which  it  expressed  been  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  generally.  Emanci- 
pation could  not  have  been  delayed,  for  they 
removed  all  pretences  against  it  on  which  its 
enemies  relied.  They  did  not  prevail.  Mr. 
O'Connell's  views  triumphed. 

Sheil  was  asked,  soon  after  being  called 
to  the  Bar,  to  prepare  a  petiticm  fbr  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland.  The  petition  was  not 
adopted,  but  we  are  led  to  transcribe  a  sen* 
tence  from  it,  owing  to  our  having  seen  in 
one  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  day  a  statement, 
that  the  petition  was  in  truth  the  work  of 
Alexander  Knox,  and  because  the  sentence 
we  quote  is  much  more  like  the  turn  of 
thinking  of  this  very  clever  and  very  &nciful 
theorist  than  like  Sheil's.  Knox  was  in  truth 
the  first  founder  of  the  visionary  school  of 
Churchmen  who  have  been  called  after  the 
name  of  Pusey.  The  petition  makes  the 
statement,  that  "  the  constitutionally  fa- 
voured form  of  government  is  not  Proiei- 
tantifm,  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,  but  the  Episcopal  Church  of  E^w^ 
land,  as  contradlatAS^K^\&ft^  V>  ^h^^  ^*Q&ks\ 
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religious  description."  This  surely  will  be 
felt  by  every  one  who  knows  Knox  and  Sheil 
to  belong  most  probably  to  the  former.  As 
a  fact,  the  proposition  has  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence  to  support  it. 

But  Shell  was  not  alone  an  active  member 
of  those  political  meetings  at  this  time,  but 
a  successful  writer  for  the  stage.  Before  be- 
ing called  to  the  Bar  he  completed  the  play 
of  Adelaide^  the  fable  of  which  is  founded  on 
the  distresses  of  the  French  who  fled  from 
the  storms  of  the  Revolution,  and  embodies 
much  of  what  he  had  witnessed  at  Kensing- 
ton school.  What  leads  a  young  poet  to 
write  it  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  :  what 
leads  him  to  select  a  particular  form  of  com- 
position is  a  question  of  easier  solution. 
Shiel  wanted  money  for  all  his  purposes,  for 
he  could  not  live  without  it.  it  was  given 
not  reluctantly  or  churlishly  by  his  relations, 
but  to  any  one  except  his  father  Sheil  had 
no  wish  to  be  indebted,  and  his  father  could 
not  now  supply  him.  A  large  sum  was  re- 
quired for  his  call  to  the  Bar,  and  a  success- 
ful drama  would  give  him  the  best  chance  of 
getting  it.  Miss  O'Neil  was  in  the  heighth 
of  her  Dublin  popularity.  She  had  not  yet 
appeared  on  the  English  stake.  She  acted 
the  principal  character,  and  the  success  of 
his  play  was  at  once  decided.  Shiel  soon 
after  married.  His  wife  had  no  fortune,  but 
was  connected  with  the  Irish  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  through  whose  interest  the  young  bar- 
rister formed  some  expectation  of  profes- 
sional advantages.  These  expectations  were 
disappointed.  There  was  little  doubt  that 
with  anything  of  diligent  attendance  at  the 
four  courts  Sheil  would  have  succeeded  at 
the  Bar ;  but  the  theatrical  passion  was 
strong,  and  he  preferred  the  brilliant  and 
temporary  triumphs  of  the  stage.  He  wrote 
some  half-dozen  dramas  with  various  success, 
got  a  good  deal  of  money  from  the  theatres, 
and  sold  the  copyright  to  the  booksellers. 
Mr.  M'Cullagh  quotes  some  pleasing  passa- 
ges from  them,  but  for  dead  plays  there  is 
no  second  life.  During  this  period  were  also 
written  his  "Sketches  Legal  and  Political," 
— as  contributions  of  his  tothoiVl?M^  Monthly 
Magazine^  when  under  Campbell's  manage- 
ment, have  been  called  in  Mr.  Savage's  late 
reprint  of  them.  These  are,  we  think,  far 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  dramas,  and 
are  papers,  many  of  them,  of  very  great 
interest.  They  liave  the  fault  and  the  merit 
of  being  party  sketches  of  Irish  politics  by 
a  very  violent  partisan.  Tliey  are  more 
amusing,  and  not  quite  so  true,  as  a  novel, 
for  novels  affect  probability ;  and  Sheil  in 
his  sketches  exaggerates  everything,  till  it 
no  longer  resembles  real  life.  His  Catholic 
bishops  are  not  actual  saints ;  the  exaggera- 


tion is  not  on  the  side  of  ascribing  to  any 
men  unusual  excellence ;  but  the  Protestant 
divines  are  very  devils.  His  mind  was  ab- 
solutely poisoned  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
Catholics  from  equal  civil  rights  with  the 
rest  of  the  community.  To  remove  evils 
of  this  kind,  and  give  fair  play  to  such  minds 
as  Shell's,  is  not  the  least,  perhaps  is  the 
greatest,  benefit  of  the  repeal  of  the  old  pe- 
nal laws. 

In  1825  the  measure  of  emancipation  pass- 
ed die  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  268  to  241,  but  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  . 
In  presenting  a  petition  against  it,  the  Duke 
of  York  had  some  short  time  before  stated  that 
the  construction  he  put  upon  the  coronation 
oath  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  relief 
sought  for  by  the  Catholics  could  at  any 
time  be  granted ;  and  he  ended  by  saying, 
that  in  whatever  situation  of  life  he  might 
be  placed,  he  would  adhere  to  the  principles 
he  then  expressed,  "  so  help  me  God."  The 
excitement  in  Ireland  on  the  loss  of  the  mea- 
sure was  unbounded,  and  Sheil,  who  had 
gradually,  but  slowly  and  resistingly,  been 
whirled  into  O'Connell's  agitation,  now  be- 
came if  possible  more  violent  than  O^Con* 
nell.  The  Catholic  Association  had  at  this 
time  a  power  greater  than  any  similar  body 
ever  possessed  over  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  They  collected  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney,— ^the  aggregate  of  subscriptions,  each 
small  in  amount ;  but  no  one  gave  a  shilling 
who  did  not  feel  himself  by  the  expenditure 
enlisted  for  good  and  evil  in  the  cause.  It 
was  like  parting  the  drop  of  blood  by  which 
his  victim  was  pledged  to  the  service  of  the 
demon,  and  the  demon  to  his,  in  the  old  ro- 
mances. Contemporaneously  with  the  pro- 
posed Relief  bill,  a  measure  had  been  intro- 
duced, breaking  up  the  Catholic  Association, 
and  the  frenzy  of  the  Irish  mind  was  in- 
creased by  what  seemed  a  departure  from 
the  understood  arrangement,  for  the  bill  get- 
ting rid  of  the  Association  became  law.  In 
the  debates  of  Parliament,  it  was  denied 
that  the  Catholics  were  six  millions.  "  Lot 
us,"  said  Sheil,  "  through  our  parish  priests, 
have  a  census  of  the  Irish  population— dis- 
tinguishing the  religion  of  each  person  in 
the  island."  Meetings  of  the  Association 
were  prohibited — Sheil  bade  alLIreland  rise. 
"  Let  there  be,"  said  he,  "  meetings  of  all 
the  Catholics  in  every  parish  of  Ireland  on 
the  same  day.  Hitherto  the  giant  has  raised 
but  a  single  limb— Briareus  should  lift  his 
hundred  arms  together."  In  one  of  his 
speeches  about  this  time,  speaking  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  gentry,  who  had  till  of 
late  discouraged  the  violence  of  plebeian  agi- 
tators, he  burst  into  splendid  declamation. 
"  The  fire,"  said  he  in  words  not  unlike  Ihe 
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manner  of  Grattan  or  Chatham,  ^'  tho  fire 
"which  has  so  long  lain  in  the  lower  r^ion  of 
society,  has  burst  at  last  from  its  froeen 
summits."  Sheil  did  not  affect  the  power 
of  improvisation.  It  is  curious  that  the  same 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Curran  and 
Cicero.  Tlie  remarkable  passages  of  their 
speeches  were  not  only  previously  well  con- 
sidered, but  the  very  disposition  of  each 
word  was  prearranged. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Sheil  visited 
Paris,  and  made  arrangements  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  French  journal  for  articles  on 
Ireland.  These  regularly  re-appeared,  trans- 
lated in  the  English  newspapers,  and,  no 
doubt,  produced  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
public  mind« 

Afler  the  general  election  of  1826,  the 
Duke  of  York's  health  was  proposed  at 
some  public  dinner.  Sheil  had  to  speak  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  and  he  declaimed 
vehemently  against  the  Duke,  ascribing  his 
declaration,  or  rather  oath,  against  the  Ca- 
tholics to  insanity.  SheiPs  speech  could 
scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  of  having  been  delivered 
under  some  strange  excitement — probably 
of  wine — so  little  meaning  was  there  in  any 
part  of  it.  This  speech  however,  and  his 
statement  at  some  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  he  had  written  articles  in  the  French 
journals,  no  doubt  aided  in  determining  the 
Government  to  prosecute  him  for  an  address 
in  the  Association  in  which  he  gave  from 
Wolfe  Tone's  memoirs  an  account  of 
Tone's  negotiating  with  Franco  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland.  Reading  the  speech 
now,  we  do  not  think  a  conviction  could 
have  been  possible.  The  prosecution, 
however,  was  fortunately  interrupted,  for 
before  a  trial  was  had  Mr.  Canning  became 
Premier.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
Canning  read  tho  speech  aloud,  desiring  to 
be  stopped  at  any  passage  for  which,  if  de- 
livered by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  could  be  called  to  order.  There 
was  no  such  passage  in  the  speech,  and  the 
prosecution  was  discontinued. 

Emancipation  is  at  last  passed,  and  we 
are  at  the  third  period  of  Sheirs  lifb.  It 
presents  nothing  which  is  not  creditable  to 
him,  but  the  interest  of  tho  story  flags.  In 
Mr.  M'CuUagh's  book  will  be  found  most 
of  his  parliamentary  speeches.  If  we  have 
any  fault  to  find  with  this  book,  it  is  that 
it  gives  us  too  little  of  his  private  life. 
Shell  himself  we  should  like  better  if  he 
were  less  of  an  advocate.  Mere  advocacy 
does  wdl  enough  when  the  measures ai*e orig- 
inated or  even  adopted  in  thorough  earnest 
by  tho  person  affirming  or  defending  them. 
Sheil  once  attached  to  a  party,  seemed  as  if  he 


ceased  to  think  for  himself  at  all. 

m  the  Whiff 9 — keep  out  the  Toriee — that  is 

politics, ^^  was  his  whole  political  creed. 

Of  Mr.  Shell's  "Sketches"  of  Irish  bar- 
risters, the  best  is  an  account  of  Bushe, 
ChiefJustice  of  Ireland.  A  more  interest- 
ing account  of  Bushe  is  however  given  in 
the  last  and  best  book  upon  our  list, — Cur- 
ran's  "Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar."  These, 
like  Stcil's  sketches,  were  originally  print- 
ed in  the  New  MonUdy  Magazine^  and  are 
now  reprinted  with  some  additional  matter 
not  hitherto  published,  of  which  that  lik  ely  to 
give  most  pleasure  in  Ireland,  is  a  very  bcau- 
tifiilly  written  memoir  of  the  late  Chief  Baron 
Woulfe.  That  from  which  however,  if  we 
had  space  for  it,  we  should  most  wish  to 
give  extracts,  is  a  narrative  taken  down  at 
the  time,  of  conversations  with  Bushe  in 
the  autumn  of  1820,  when  Curran  paid  him  a 
visit  of  a  few  days  at  his  residenco  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  where  Bushe,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  was  enjoying  the 
leisure  of  the  long  vacation.  We  give  a 
few  sentences.  Bushe  is  the  speaker  in  what 
we  first  quote : 

'*  Grattan  loved  old  trees,  and  used  to  say, 
Never  cut  down  a  tree  for  fiftshion's  sake ;  the 
tree  has  its  roots  in  the  earth,  which  the  fashion 
has  not"  

''Grattan  said  the  most  healthy  exercise* fbr 
elderly  persons  was  iodolent  movement  in  the  open 
air."  

''The  Ohief  Justice  asked  me  [W.  H.  OarraD] 
if  Sheil  had  ever  written  any  poetry  besides  his 
tragedies,  and  upon  my  answering  that  ho  had 
not,  expressed  his  regret  '  His  mind  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  poetry  and  eloquence  that  I  ever 
met  For  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect  upon 
a  popular  aucJience  in  Ireland,  I  consider  him 
as  standing  in  the  very  first  rank.  In  England  it 
might  be  considered  (though  perhaps  unjustly) 
that  he  attempted  to  impose  upon  his  hearers  by 
ornament  He  seems  to  me  to  have  hijB;h  powers 
for  didactic  poetry.  The  rich  poetical  inyeo- 
tives  with  which  his  speeches  abound,  if  versified, 
would  be  fine  satirical  poetry.'  " 

"  I  [W.  H.  Curran]  said  that  Moore  wished  to 
be  the  biographer  of  Grattan.  No,  no;  Grat- 
tan's  life  is  not  to  be  written  with  a  dove's 
quill."  

"  Grattan  was  utterly  incapable  of  writing  the 
simplest  thing  with  rapidity.  Upon  one  occasion 
he  lost  an  important  motion  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  by  his  defect  in  this  respect.  The 
House  being  with  him,  the  Speaker  asked  him  to 
commit  his  motion  to  writing.  Four  lines  would 
have  embraced  it,  but  Grattan  wrote  and  tore, 
and  wrote  and  tore,  till  the  House  losing  its  pa- 
tience, a  ministerial  member  proposed^  tVi'^\nc> 
stead  of  a  formal  t«BoVa\io\i  q1  ^^  ^qms^^  Viofe 
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ffliDister  siioold  ghre  a  Terbal  pledge,  to  which 
Gmttaa  useoted,  and  thos  the  motion  was  lost" 

•  

*I  asked  the  Chief  Justice  if  Qrattan  had  pro- 
posed to  hiim«If  any  particular  speaker  or  prose- 
writer  as  a  model  of  style.  He  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  said  that  he  had ;  but  Milton  was  the 
great  obiect  of  his  imitation.  He  recited  passa- 
ges of  Paradise  Lost  in  a  manner  that  no  one 
ttse  coold."  ^ 

**  Qrattan  was  firmly  persoaded.  from  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  style,  that  Burke  was  the 
author  of  Junius.  Among  other  instances,  he 
used  to  insist  upon  it  that  no  living  man  but 
Burke  could  have  written  that  passage,  in  one  of 
the  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Orafton,  *  You  have 
now  fairiy  travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  po- 
litical zodiac,  from  the  Scorpion  in  which  you 
itung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a  vi^in 
in  tro  house  of  Bloomsbury.' " 

«  My  last  scene  with  Urattan  was  interesting 
beyond  expression.  It  lasted  an  hour ;  and  I 
have  never  ceased  to  regret  that  I  did  not  commit 
the  particulars  to  paper  as  I  might  have  done.  The 
details  of  that  hour  might  have  filled  a  volume." 

We  reluctantly  dose  these  interesting 
books  from  Ireland,  and  with  one  word 
more  on  the  present,  as  compared  with  the 
past  condition  of  that  country.  Tliere  is  a 
passage  oflen  quoted  from  Spenser's  ''  View 
of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  ana  almost  always 
with  a  forgetfulness  that  the  tract  in  which 
it  occurs  is  in  dialogue.  One  of  the  inter- 
locutors is  made  to  say,  that  *'  it  is  the  fatal 
destiny  of  that  land  that  no  purposes  what- 
ever, which  ore  meant  for  ner  good,  will 
prosper,  whether  from  the  genius  of  the  soil, 
or  influence  of  the  stars ;  or  that  Almiffhty 
Grod  hath  not  yet  appointed  the  time  of  her 
reformation;  or  thiat  he  reaerveth  in  this 
unquiet  state,  still  for  some  secret  scoui^e 
which  shall  by  her  come  unto  England." 
Hiis  is  usually  quoted  as  if  in  it  the  poet's 
own  fears  and  miseivings  were  embodied, 
instead  of  what  is  me  real  meaning  of  tiie 
passage, — first,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
imagined  speakers,  to  express  vague  appre- 
hensions,  which  are  then  powerfully  answered 
hv  one  of  the  wisest  men  and  most  careful 
observers  vdio  has  ever  discussed  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  unhappy  country.  The 
poet  states  in  detail  the  causes  which  inter- 
nipted  its  prosperitj,  satisfied  that  every 
one  of  them  was  of  a  character  which  ad- 
mitted of  being  removed.  It  is  painful  to 
think  that,  till  within  the  last  few  years, 
there  is  no  one  of  the  evils  which  Spenser 
describes,  as  rendering  social  life  insecure 
in  Ireland,  which  did  not  in  principle  exist, 
and,  though  under  other  names,  continue  to 
exist,  during  the  centuries  which  have  passed 


since  that  treatise  was  written.  We  cannot 
but  hope  and  believe  that  other  times  have 
oome  at  last.  In  everything  by  whidi  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation  can  be  measured  or 
indicated,  Ireland  is  now  prosperous  beyond 
what  its  condition  has  been  at  any  former 
period  in  its  history.  The  people  are  con- 
tented and  industrious;  very  large  wages 
are  given  for  agricultural  labour ;  a  better 
description  of  food,  and  more  abundant,  is 
everywhere  introduced.  As  to  insurrec- 
tionary movements,  prophecy  is,  of  course, 
dangerous,  and  on  it  we  will  not  venture ; 
but  there  certainly  never  was  a  time  in 
which  it  seems  so  wholly  impossible  that  a 
plausible  object  could  be  suggested.  The 
old  sectarian  and  provincial  discords  will 
soon  be  entirely  forgotten,  or  regarded,  like 
the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  as  the  sub- 
jects of  romance  rather  than  of  sober  history. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  Ireland,  which  has 
been  so  long  the  "  difficulty"  of  successive 
administrations,  will  now  become  as  tran- 
quil and  industrious  as  other  portions  of 
tne  British  dominions,  and  equally  with 
them  a  constituent  element  of  the  strength 
and  glory  of  the  Empire. 


Art.  V. — 1.  2%e  City  liission  Magaeim. 

Seeleys,  London.     1836-1855. 
2.  The  MilUon-peopUd   City.     By  Johk 

Garwood,  M.A.  London,  Werthcim  & 

Macintosh.     1853. 
8.  The  Dene  of  London.    ByR.  W.Vah- 

DBRKiSTE.     London,  J.  Nisbet  6i  Ck>. 

1854. 

4.  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor. 
By  Hbnrt  Mathrw.     London.     1861. 

5.  Country  Towne  Miesian  Record,  Lon- 
don, Reid  and  Pardon.     1855. 

6.  Scripture  Readere^  Journal.  London, 
Seeleys.     1855. 

7.  Reports  of  the  Manchester^  Edinburgh^ 
Glasgow^and Liverpool  Toum Missions; 
The  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  ;  The 
Christian  Instruction  Society ;  The 
Open  Air  Mission  ;  The  Weekly  Trad 
Society^  Jjrc.^  Sfc.^  dc. 

8.  The  Ragged  School  Magazine.  Lon- 
don, Partridge  &  Oakey.     1849-1855. 

9.  Ragged  Schools.  By  T.  Macorbqor. 
London,  Sampson  Low.     1852. 

10.  The  Dying  Judge^s  Charge.  By  Rev. 
T.  C.  Miller.  London,  T.  Hatchard. 
1854. 

11.  Home  Heathen.  By  Rev.  T.  C.  Mil- 
ler.    London,  T.  Hatchard.     1854. 

12.  The    Churches  Home-work  among  the 


1855. 
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Home 'heathen.    By  Rev.  T.  C.  Mil- 
LBR.     Birmingham,  B.  Hall.     1855. 
IS.  Aseize  Sermon.    By  Rev.  T.  M.  Hotf 
LAND,  Senior  Proctor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.     London,  1855. 

14.  How  shall  tee  assist  in  Checking  the  Pro- 
gress of  Crime  f  Two  Sermons  by 
Rev.  T.  S.  PoLEHAMPTON.  London, 
Rivingtons.     1855. 

15.  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Charles 
Meredith.  By  Rev.  C.  Marshall. 
Manchester,  Kelly  &  Slater.     1855. 

16.  Meliora.  Edited  by  Viscount  Inoks- 
TRB.  First  and  Second  Series.  Lon- 
don, J.  W.  Parker.     1852,  1853. 

17.  MialVs  British  Churches  in  Relation  to 
the  British  People.     London,  1853. 

18.  Census  of  Religious  Worship,     1853. 

19.  Census  of  Education.     1853. 

20.  Census  of  Religious  Worship' and  Edu- 
cation  in  Scotland. 

21.  The  Glory  and  the  Shame  of  Britain. 
First  Prize  Essay.  London,  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

22.  The  Operative  Classes.  Second  Prize 
Essay.  London,  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

23.  Six  Lectures  to  the  Working  Classes. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikib,  A.M. 
Edinburgh,  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 
1855. 

24.  The  West  Port.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hanna,  LL.D.  Edinburgh,  T. 
Constable  &  Ck).    1852. 

25.  The  Missionary  of  Kilmany.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Baillie.  7th  Edit.  Edin- 
burgh, T.  Constable  &  Co.     1855. 

26.  A  Place  of  Repentance.  By  Samuel 
Martin.  London,  J.  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1853. 

27.  Life  of  David  Nasmith.  By  T.  Camp- 
bell, D.D.    London,  T.  Snow.    1844. 

On  the  two  first  Sundays  in  last  July,  Hyde 
Park  was  crowded  by  a  mob,  convened,  by 
placards  issued  by  the  liquor  interest,  for 
the  purpose  of  uttering  a  noisy  protest 
i^inst  a  well-intended  measure  of  moral  re- 
form. The  wives  and  daughters  of  our  legis- 
lators were  incommoded  in  their  Sunday 
carriage  airing :  fears  were  entertained  lest 
the  penetralia  of  the  clubs  might  be  invaded ; 
and  squares  of  plate  glass  were  actually 
broken  in  Belgravia.  The  crisis  was  one 
that  demanded  resolution  and  promptitude : 
nor  were  men  wanting  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  senate  took .  extraordinary  measures 
**  ne  quid  detrim^nti  respublica  caperit.^*  It 
was  resolved  to  abandon  the  obnoxious  bill, 
and,  in  addition,  to  throw  away  another  law, 
which  had  been  working  well  for  a  year, 
and  had  already  greatly  diminished  vice. 


The  forms  of  both  Houses  were  suspended, 
that  nothing  might  impede  the  reconciliation 
of  a  repentant  legislature  and  a  ju|tly  indig- 
nant people.  Satisfactory  terms  i^re  soon 
concluded  between  the  two  orders  of  the 
State :  the  patricians  were  to  retain  unmo- 
lested their  Sunday  relaxations:  the  plebeians 
their  Sunday  disorder  and  their  beer.  So 
ended  the  famous  secession  to  Hyde  Park. 
Menenius'  false  fable  at  last  came  true. 
"This  good  belly"  emoyed  its  usual  indul- 
gences at  the  West  End ;  and  every  thrill  of 
its  satisfaction  tingled  in  the  big  toes  at  Ber- 
mondsey  and  Whitechapel. 

Thus,  so  far  as  Parliament  is  concerned, 
the  attempt  at  raising  the  condition  of  the 
masses  has  for  the  moment  fiiiled.  One 
wave  of  the  advancing  flood  of  moral  im- 
provement has  broken  and  retired ;  but  the 
tide  is  still  upon  the  flow.  The  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  this  failure  is  obvious.  We 
ought  to  have  known  beforehand,  that  no  re- 
striction can  be  placed  upon  the  daily  life  of 
a  free  people,  except  by  its  own  free-will. 
The  restriction  proposed  was  wise  and  good. 
It  will  be  established,  with  many  more  like 
it,  ere  long.  But  it  must  rest  either  on  a 
vote  by  universal  suffrage,  or  on  an  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  equally  unanimous 
and  decided.  Our  work,  therefore,  is  to  per- 
suade the  people ; — in  the  firm  conviction, 
that  a  people's  reformation  can  be  wrought 
out  by  no  hands  except  its  own. 

The  object  of  our  present  article  will  be, 
to  consider,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  means 
that  earnest  men  have  yet  devised,  or  are 
now  devising,  to  remove,  by  moral  and  spirit- 
ual influence  and  persuasion,  that  darkness 
and  vice  and  heathenry  of  our  land,  of  which 
this  insurrection  of  the  people  agahist  moral 
restraint  has  been  a  single,  but  a  very  strik- 
ing symptom.  It  is  a  vast  and  diflScult  sub- 
ject, and  we  cannot  hope,  in  our  short  space, 
and  with  our  inadequate  powers  to  treat  it  as 
it  should  be  treated :  but  it  is  the  pressing 
subject  of  the  day.  It  calls  for  notice  from 
every  earnest  periodical,  such  as  we  desire 
ours  to  be ;  and  if  our  article  has  the  effect 
of  turning  one  additional  mind  to  think  earn- 
estly upon  it,  we  shall  not  have  written  in 
vain. 

The  basis  of  our  article  is,  as  our  readers 
will  have  seen,  a  perfect  mass  of  Philan- 
thropic Literature.  Yet  our  list,  by  no 
means,  contains  the  whole  of  similar 
writings  that  are  teeming  from  the  press. 
During  our  consideration  o(  these  books, 
most  diversified  in  tone  and  manner,  but  all 
very  interestinff,  the  terrible  statistics  and 
anecdotes  on  which  we  have  been  led  to  re- 
flect, have  oflen  caused  us  to  blush  and  even 
tremble  for  our  douutxY  \\svsx^^^^wa^^^^^ 
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that  we  have  risen  from  the  perusal,  with  a 
strengthened  conviction,  that  England  stands 
even  now  in  the  van  of  the  philanthropy  of 
the  worldfand  is  moving  forward  to  a  course 
of  peaceful  conquests,  greater  than  those  that 
have  shed  glory  on  our  arms.  Of  all  the 
philanthropic  schemes,  whose  records  now 
load  our  table,  there  is  not  one  that  has  pass- 
ed its  infancy.  Each  is  the  merest  germ  of 
something  greater  and  better.  The  evils  that 
we  have  to  attack  are  enormous,  and*  the  ef- 
forts needed  to  conquer  them  gigantic;  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  them  no  longer ;  we  now 
know  the  worst ;  and  there  are  hearts  and 
minds  among  us,  sufficient  both  to  attempt 
and  to  effect  the  cure. 

The  first  place,  in  our  catalogue,  must  be 
accorded  to  the  publications  of  the  London 
Qty  Mission.  These  consist  of  a  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  of  various  occasional  papers ; 
to  which  must  be  added  the  work  of  Mr. 
Garwood,  for  nearly  twenty  years  their  se- 
cretary, and  the  deeply  interesting  narrative 
of  his  own  experience,  by  one  of  their  mis- 
sionaries, Mr.  Vanderkiste.  The  object  of 
all  these  is  to  make  known  to  the  rich  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  The  facts  and  statis- 
tics, published  by  this  institution,  were  the 
first  thing  that  drew  the  attention  of  the 
large  body  of  the  public  to  the  heathenry  of 
our  towns.  The  present  great  authority  on 
the  condition  of  the  masses,  Mr.  Henry  May- 
hew, — though  himself  a  man  of,  different 
spirit,  and  looking  but  little  to  religion  as  the 
hoped-for  cure  of  the  evils  of  those  classes, 
whom  he  so  deeply  pities,  and  so  well  de- 
scribes,—obtained  much  of  his  information 
from  their  missionaries.  A  similar,  and  not 
inferior  work,  though  very  recently  com- 
menced, is  the  Journal  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Scripture  Reader's  Society ;  and  these 
are  followed  by  a  cloud  of  narratives  of 
kindred  labours  in  progress  in  our  large 
towns.  The  publications  of  the  Ragged 
School  Union,  which  also  deal  largely  in  use- 
ful statistics,  describe  to  us  an  important 
kindred  enterprise,  which  is  both  the  first- 
bom  child,  and  the  most  efficient  ally,  of 
die  City  Missions.  Next  follows  the  litera- 
ture of  Penitentiaries  and  Reformatory  In- 
stitutions, amongst  which  the  first  place 
must  be  given  to  Mr.  Nash's  Institution,  de- 
scribed as  "A  Place  for  Repentance;" — 
one  of  the  noblest  instances  of  stedfast  inde- 
pendent effort,  and  at  last  of  great  success, 
that  our  times  have  seen.  We  have  admit- 
ted, with  very  great  satisfaction,  a  conside- 
rable number  of  pulpit  addresses,  bearing 
most  gratifying  testimony,  that  that  power- 
ful engine,  long  so  pitiably  misused,  is  at 
last  beginning  to  do  some  good.  The  sword 
of  the  spirit,  that  has  done  nothing,  for  a 


generation  at  least,  except  splitting  straws, 
is  now  at  length  being  tujned  against  our 
real  enemies.  No  praise  can  be  too  high 
for  Mr.  Miller's  sermon  on  The  Dying 
Judge's  Charge,  Short,  simple,  earnest,  and 
spirit-stirring, — a  speech  rather  than  a  iJcr- 
mon, — it  is  just  the  address  required  by  se- 
rious stirring  times  like  ours.  His  exam- 
ple has  been  followed,  with  good  effect,  by 
two  other  chaplains  at  assizes  ;  one  of  whom, 
and  he  a  proctor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, has  had  the  noble  daring  to  bid  God- 
speed to  the  non-episcopal  City  Mission. 
Thus  the  English,  and  even  the  Oxford,  cler- 
gy, are  beginning  to  know  the  people,  and  to 
take  the  nearest  and  simplest  way  to  their 
improvement.  Nor  is  it  an  unhopeful  symp- 
tom that  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church 
has  conferred  on  a  humble  agent  of  one  of 
these  un-aristocratic  enterprises,  our  only 
Protestant  canonization, — ^a  funeral  sermon. 
A  slight  and  general  notion  of  the  philan- 
thropic efforts  of  the  day  is  furnished  by 
"Meliora."  But  that  little  unpretending 
work  has  a  higher  aim,  and  deserves  more 
decided  praise.  If  its  idea  originated  with 
Lord  Ingestre,  few  men  deserve  greater 
credit  than  he.  It  contains  a  comparison  of 
the  views  of  all  classes,  on  moral,  and  social, 
and  material  reformation.  There  are  papers 
by  lords  and  cobblers,  by  high-churchmen 
and  low-churchmen,  by  clergymen  and  by 
unbelievers :  its  great  merit  is  that  it  places 
the  genuine  thoughts  and  wishes  of  high  and 
low  side  by  side.  Its  noble  editor  has  not 
only  published  the  philanthropic  notions  of 
the  upper  class ;  but  he  has  asked  the  people 
what  they  think  and  wish  for,  and  has  given 
us  the  result.  We  pass  from  amiable  un- 
practical Lord  Lewisham,  and  amiable  un- 
practical Lord  Carlisle,  and  (let  us  add  with 
pleasure)  amiable  and  very  practical  Lord 
Ingestre,  to  an  uneducated  labourer,  dealing 
out  from  his  garret  plain  suggestions  for  the 
amendment  of  his  real  ills ;  and  a  cobbler, 
dyspeptic  with  stooping  to  his  last,  discon- 
tentedly poring  over  his  poor  estate ;  and  an 
uneducated  thinker,  grappling,  as  by  the  first 
effort  of  a  Hercules  in  his  cradle,  with  the 
deepest  theorems  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
We  hope  this  work  may  be  continued,  for 
it  has  certainly  hit  on  the  right  idea,  and 
that  idea  is  capable  of  indefinite  development 
Let  "  Meliora"  become  a  periodical,  with  the 
lords  and  cobblers,  <Src.  ^c.,  engaged  as  its 
permanent  contributors,  and  we  believe  it 
will  prove  very  popular,  and  are  certain 
that  it  will  do  much  good.  The  classes  of 
society  already  wish  each  other  well,  and 
what  they  want  is  to  understand  each  other. 
Each  must  speak  to  the  other  its  real  mind, 
with  good  temper,  but  without  reserve.    To- 
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gether,  they  may  work  out  all  our  social 
problems;  but  neither  of  them  can  do  so 
alone.  We  have  been  helped  in  our  consid- 
eration of  existing;  religious  machinery  by 
Mr.  Miall,  and  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Horace 
Mann.  The  former  is  a  deep  and  close 
thinking  writer ;  and  we  wish  heartily  that  he 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  dress  his 
thoughts  in  such  showy  and  artificial  verbi- 
age. In  our  view  of  the  state  of  the  people, 
we  have  derived  information  from  various 
quarters ;  and  have  perused  with  great  ad- 
vantage the  two  excellent  essays  named  in 
our  catalogue. 

Our  first  step  must  be  a  rapid  view  of  the 
two  Kingdoms  and  one  Principality  that 
form  our  present  missionary  harvest-field. 
We  exclude  for  the  present  the  exceptional 
country,  Ireland  ;  because  all  missions,  as  all 
religions,  upon  its  soil,  are  essentially  con- 
troversial, and  the  discussion  of  controver- 
sial questions  forms  no  part  of  our  present 
object. 

In  England,  wo  have  a  people  in  whom  those 
innate  evils  of  the  nations  of  Teutonic  blood, 
the  sensual  vices,  have  obtained  a  fearful  as- 
cendency. Drunkenness  prevails  amongst 
us  to  an  extent,  the  details  of  which  have 
wearied  and  sickened  the  public  mind,  and 
is  the  bane  alike  of  the  country  and  the  towns. 
In  our  towns  there  is  an  enormous  dissolute, 
and  a  large  criminal  population ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding, there  is  not  (we  may  thank 
God)  that  general  dissolution  of  morals  that 
disgraces  so  many  of  the  continental  towns. 
A  person  returning  home  from  "  London  by 
moonlight,"  after  witnessing  that  appalling 
amount  of  vice  that  floods  our  streets, — which 


apaternal  government  and  a  model  police  per- 
mit, not  only,  as  in  foreign  cities,  to  be  found 
by  tiiose  who  seek  it,  but  to  be  forced  upon  the 
notice  of  those  who  seek  it  not,  and  to  be 
crammed  (so  to  speak)  down  the  throat  of 
the  drunken  and  the  stripling,  —  would 
hardly  suppose  that  London  is  pure,  when 
compared  with  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  Vienna. 
Yet  such  is  the  case.*  Unlike  the  bour- 
geoisie of  those  cities,  the  bulk  of  our 
middle  class  is  well  conducted,  domestic,  and 
religious,  although  deeply  tainted  with  alow 
conventional  morality  of  trade.  Public  opin- 
ion among  them  still  favours  goodness  aa 
well  as  decency;  their  free  contributions 
form  the  chief  strength  of  religious  enter- 
prises ;  and  there  rises  from  amongst  them 
a  vast  amount  of  practical  religious  effort.f 
Amongst  us,  abandoned  vice  does  not  rise  so 
high  on  the  social  scale  as  it  does  abroad. 
But  there  is  in  every  town  a  considerable 
body  of  professional  criminals,  recruited 
chiefly  from  among  neglected  children  ;J 
yet  even  they  are  reclaimablc,  and  in  gene- 
ral desirous  of  reformation.§  And  there  is 
an  immense  population  of  unskilled  labour- 
ers, employed  irregularly  or  at  unremune- 
rative  wages,  miserably  lodged,  and  until 
lately,  almost  totally  neglected,  who  have 
fallen  into  misery  and  vice,  and  have  almost 
completely  lost  their  hold  upon  religion. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  large  body  of  skilled  arti- 
sans, easy  in  circumstances,  domestic  in  hab- 
its, and  possessed  of  comfortable  homes, 
"  almost  universally  shrewd  and  thoughtful, 
keen  in  argument,  and  fond  of  reading,"  not 
totally  irreligious  at  heart,  nor  insensible  to 
moral  obligation ;  yet,  ^'  standing  aloof  from 
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BIRTHS. 

Proportion  of  100  Children  Bom. 

Cities. 

Date. 

Total. 

Legitimate. 

lUegitimate. 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

London, .... 

Berlin, 

Paris,... 

Vienna, 

1853 
1840 
1842 
1839 

82,254 
29,914 
40,005 
47,191 

79,098 
25,422 
28,478 
25,428 

3,156 

4,492 
11,527 
21,763 

96-17 
85*05 
7119 
53-88 

3-83 
14-95 
28-81 
4612 

The  excess  in  foreign  cities,  is  however,  in  some  part  due  to  the  existence  of  Foundling  Hospitals,  which 
serve  to  attract  and  receive  illegitimate  children  upon  a  very  large  scale. 

f  The  City  Mission,  the  great  machme  for  evangelizing  London,  has  very  few  supporters  among  the 
aristocracy.  Nearly  all  our  great  societies  rest  on  the  middle  class.  The  statistics  of  the  Christian  In- 
struction Society,  which  is  congregationalist,  and  thoroughly  middle-dass,  and  worked  by  voluntary  la- 
bourers, is  as  follows: — Number  of  Associations,  70;  families  visited,  about  54,000;  visitors,  1600.  This  is 
oooiined  to  London,  and  is  but  one  of  a  multitude. 

X  '*  He  had  ascertained  from  minute  inquiries,  that  the  whole  number  of  children  in  London,  who  were 
actuallv  in  a  course  of  training  for  a  life  of  fraud,  theft,  and  violence,  did  not  much  exceed  3000.  Further  m- 
quiry  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  number  of  the  professional  thieves  of  London,  ^e 
meant  those  who  entirely  depended  for  their  subsistence  on  robbery,)  did  not  exceed  6000." — Speech  of 
Lord  Shaftebbury  at  the  Meeting  at  Birmingham  on  Juvenile  DeHnquency,  December  20,  1863. 

§  Mr.  Nash  of  the  Westminster  Keformatory  Institution,  receives  on  an  average  eighty  applieatiana 
per  iceek^-yet  the  beginning  of  his  reformatory  course  is  a  fortnight's  probation  on  bread  and  water. 
Bee  A  Place  for  Repentance^  p.  141.  See  Mr.  Mayhew's  account  of  a  Meeting  of  Thieves.  "  You  might 
hrive  thought  a  roving  life  a  pleasant  thing  at  firet,  but  you  know  that  a  vagabond's  life  is  ftiU  of  sufler- 
ing,  care,  i)eril,  and  privation ;  you  are  not  so  happy  as  you  tiiougfat  you  would  be,  and  are  tired  and  dis- 
gusted with  your  present  course.  That  is  what  I  hear  from  you  all.  Am  I  not  stating  the  tacti"  S^^- 
nowed  cries  of  "yes,  yes,  yesi"  and  a  voice;— -"The  fact  of  it  is,  wo  don't  isftft  wa  t«;^^  ^;^SL\Si.^a\»^i^a^ft:'\ 
London  Labour^  vol  u  p.  421. 
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the  diurch  of  Christ,  in  jealous  isolation  or 
cold  suspicion."*  Both  these  latter  classes 
have  fallen  from  religion,  not  because  they 
have  forgotten  God,  but  because  they  think 
that  Grod  8  ministers  seek  their  own,  and  have 
forgotten  them.  Religion  has  been  too  aris- 
tocratic or  too  respectable  for  them.  Its 
ministers  have  seemed  too  high,  or  too  fond 
of  their  own  interests,  or  too  eager  for  pros- 
elytes ;  and  they  have  found  its  sanctuaries 
appropriated  by  their  superiors  in  rank,  and 
themselves  either  excluded  altogether,  or 
told  to  stand  there  in  a  bad  place,  or  to  sit 
here,  in  the  middle  aisle,  under  the  minis- 
ter's footstool.  'Hie  following  is  probably  a 
correct  expression  of  the  views  which  this 
class  entertains : — 

'^  It  is  clear  ....  that  the  dergy  have  lost 
the  eonfideoce  of  the  people ;  and  that  Christiaii- 
ity  has  lost  its  influenoe.  We  believe  there  are 
maoT  ezoellent  men  in  the  church,  on  whom  we 
would  be  sorry  to  cast  the  slightest  obloqay — use- 
ihl  men,  whom  we  reverence  and  esteem,  whose 
duties  are  heavy,  and  whose  reward  is  scarcely  a 
living — generous  and  liberal  men  who  wait  not 
ibr  great  occasions  only  of  doing  good,  so  that 
their  names  might  be  blazoned  abroad,  but  ao> 
tivdy  and  onobtrasivdy  pass  their  lives,  in  sedc- 
ing  to  reclaim  the  erring,  in  asBisting  the  poor, 
and  in  speaking  words  of  kindness  to  the  discon- 
solate. Sach  men,  whether  in  or  oat  of  tiie 
chorch,  are  the  ligaments  of  society.  Tkey  are 
the  only  Hnke  whm  hind  any  qf  the  peopU  to  re- 
ligion. Bat  nnfbrtanately,  sach  men  are  few  in 
somber  compared  with  those  in  the  chareh  whom 
we  cannot  reverence,  whom  we  cannot  esteem. 
Seeing  that  the  chareh  is  not  falfilUng  her  mis- 
sion, t^  people  respect  not  her  anthority— believ* 
ing  that  mach  of  what  passes  for  religion  is  a 
mockery— a  mere  passport  m  good  society— a  re- 
spectable conventionality:  working  men  being 
MSB  stndioos  of  tliat  kind  of  etiquette,  have  in  a 
great  measure  tamed  their  backs  upon  the  diarch, 
and  make  no  pretension  to  any  kind  of  religion. 
We  believe  that  the  practice  of  morality  in  this 
life  will  be  more  acceptable  to  Deity,  and  prepare 
OS  better  for  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  if  there  he 
Ofi«,  than  any  posaeasion  of  faith  or  belief  in  cer- 
tain mysterioos  dogmas  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. In  a  word,  oar  belief  is,  that  we  shall  be 
Judged  by  onr  works,  not  by  our  ihitL"t 

We  ask  attention  to  the  points  in  the 
above  quotation  which  we  have  marked  with 
italics,  for  they  are  suggestive  indeed.  This 
working  man  stands  exactly  in  the  position 
of  M.  Aurelius ;  that  "  if  there  be  one,"  is 
juat  in  the  tone  of  tliat  Roman  emperor's 


'^  The  amoant  of  infiddity  is  man  largely  stated 
in  The  Gkfry  and  the  Shame  of  Briiain,  p.  74.  We 
must  remember  that  infidelity,  irrcligion,  and  neglect 
oi  public  worship),  are  by  no  means  f>ynonymou& 
See  a  very  instroctive  paper  on  the  Working  Classes 
in  the  Scripture  Reader  8  Journal    Na  7. 

f  Leaves  from  the  lives  and  Opinions  of  Work- 
ing Men.    MoUora,  2d  Series,  p.  110. 


most  noble,  yet  most  melancholy,  medita- 
tions. 

We  believe  that  the  alienation  of  the 
minds  of  working  men  is  less  fh)m  religion 
Itself,  than  from  its  present  manifestations. 
Religion  must  lay  aside  all  its  selfish  ob- 
jects; and  when  it  can  step  forward,  free 
from  aristocratic  pride,  from  worldly- mind- 
edness,  and  from  sacerdotal  ambition,  the 
hearts  of  working  men  will  warm  to  it  onoe 
more.  Their  tastes  are  not  irreligious.  This 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  their 
favourite  reading  is  not  so,  and  that  no  irre* 
ligious  publication  becomes  permanently 
popular  among  them.*  The  circulation  of 
inndel  books  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  excep- 
tion :  they  are  issued  chiefly  by  an  infidel 
propaganda,  and  not  in  consequence  of  a 
popular  demand.  Indecent  works  are  only 
purchased  to  feed  the  curiosity  of  children, 
or  3till  more  frequently  to  gratify  the  pru- 
rience  of  doting  old  men,  in  whom  lust  has 
oiitlived  the  power  of  indulgence.! 

But  we  must  return  to  our  description. 
In  the  country,  we  have  a  population  of  lit- 
tle intelligence  and  very  imperfect  eduoa- 
tion-^-susceptible  of  religious  influence — in 
very  few  cases  without  religious  belief— at- 
tending, for  the  most  part,  though  too  irre- 
gularly, upon  religious  ordinances,  yet  very 
prone  to  sensual  indulgence — ^not  indeed 
Habitual  drunkards,  but  almost  universally 
liable  to  fits  of  drunkenness,  in  whom  a 
tow  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  has 
produced  a  large  and  hardly  decreasing 
amount  of  vice,  as  evidenced  in  the  returns 
of  bastardy.^      Yet,    notwithstanding    all 


*  This  point  is  disputed.  The  writer  of  "The 
Glory  and  tiie  Shame,*'  who  rather  appeals  to  his 
refers'  horror,  giyes  a  much  more  discouraging  ac- 
count See  pp.  6,  7.  We  think  that  the  author  ot 
thc}  Prize  Easay  on  the  Literature  of  the  Working 
Claaiea^  {MsUara,  yoL  u.,)  whom  we  have  followed, 
18  most  probably  right  He  says,  "almost  without 
an  exception,  the  penny  literature  of  the  day  oon- 
tidtis  a  decided  recognition  of  the  truthfulness  of  re- 
TGuled  religion." 

f  See  London  Labour^  vol  L  p.  240. 
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The  progress  in  the  right  direction,  if  there  be  any, 
is  but  dow. 
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these  deplorable  eyils,  we  are  oonvinced  that 
the  heart  of  the  English  peasantry  remains 
unoornipt  and  sound.  Those  who  know 
them  b^  are  most  forward  to  celebrate  the 
generous  charity  with  which  they  are  ever 
ready  to  help  each  other  —  their  habitual 
honesty  and  uprightness  —  their  peaceful 
deference  even  to  partial  laws — ^their  grati- 
tude and  readiness  to  love  and  honour  those 
whom  (sometimes  but  too  credulously)  they 
believe  to  be  their  real  friends.*  l4e  bat- 
tle-fields of  the  Crimea  and  the  hospitals  of 
Scutari  have  borne  witness,  that  even  that 
most  thoughtless  class  which  furnishes  the 
food  for  powder, — ^Britannia's  prodigal  sons, 
such  as  our  soldiers  generally  are,f  are 
neither  void  of  conscience  nor  religious 
feeling.  They  are  still  as  they  ever  were, 
true  and  honest,  free-hearted  and  brave.  The 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  reverence  for  law, 
are  still,  as  they  ever  were,  instincts  of  their 
nature.  Noble  impulses  and  feelings  lie 
beneath  the  hard  outward  crust,  not  dead, 
but  sleeping.  All  are  ready  to  listen  to  ad- 
vice, though  temptation  or  habit  may  pre- 
vent most  from  observing  it ;  and  no  hearts 
can  be  more  open  to  any  teadier,  who  seeks 
not  the  interest  of  self  or  sect,  but  solely 
their  good.  Nor  are  they  without  their 
active  philanthropy ;  for,  from  their  masses, 
there  are  continually  rising  a  multitude  of 
humble  evangelists,  unlearned,  ill-disci- 
plined, and  sometimes  misguided,  yet  fer- 
vent and  sincere,  and  in  such  numbers,  as 
seem  almost  incredible,  and  as  no  other  na- 
tion on  earth  could  dream  of,  much  le 
show.J  Everything  in  England  is  on  the 
turn,  and  the  turn  towards  good.  Her 
moral  and  spiritual  fields  are  white  for  the 
harvest,  and  we  believe  the  labourers  will 
be  found  many.  Books  like  those  named  at 
the  head  of  our  article,  and  works  such  as 
they  describe,  testify  to  the  religious  activ- 
ity that  exists  in  all  dassea,  and  only  waits 
V  to  be  enlightened  and  organized.  The  cham- 
pions of  truth  and  goodness  may  seem  to  be 
sleeping  like  the  spell-bound  knights  in  an 


enchanted  hall,  but  the  bugle  hangs  ready 
to  be  blown  that  will  call  them  fordi  to  life. 
Most  of  what  we  have  said  of  England 
will  be  found  applicable  to  Scotland  also. 
We  fear  that  in  North  Britain,  alike  in 
country  and  in  town,  the  sensual  vices  bear 
as  strong  a  sway  as  in  England.  Our  Scot- 
tish writers  and  statists  tell  sad  tales  of 
Scottish  drunkenness.  Scotland  has  as  vet 
no  bastardy  returns ;  but  we  fear  that,  when 
published,  they  will  prove  heavy.  It  is  a 
bad  omen  that  the  most  licentious  district 
in  England  consists  of  the  Unions  of  Bramp- 
ton and  Longtown  in  Cumberland,  the  near- 
est to  the  border,  and  to  Gretna  Green. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  a  misfortune  to  Scot- 
land that  the  life  and  writings  of  her  most 
truly  national  poet  have  shcS  a  false  glory 
round  her  besetting  sins.  The  reli^ous 
habits  of  large  classes  of  her  people  nave 
suffered  in  this  present  century  an  unprece- 
dented decay ;  and  perhaps  the  vice  and  ir- 
religion  of  the  country  culminates  in  that 
city  where  City  Missions  were  bom,  and 
Chalmers  and  David  Nasmith  first  rose  to 
&me.*  Is  it  that  a  too  stem  conventional 
morality,  in  condemning  much  that  is  inno- 
cent, has  obliterated,  in  the  minds  of  the 
free-hearted  and  youns,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  pleasures  of  eaiety  and  those  of 
sin  ?  If  the  chain,  too  tightly  strained,  has 
cracked  or  broken,  is  not  the  time  arrived 
when  a  too  rigid  l^alism  may  be  super- 
seded by  a  more  perfect  law  of  liberty  % — 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  people 
have  borne  more  than  their  part  in  the  reli- 
gious and  charitable  movements  of  the  day. 
Intellectually  superior  to  the  English,  their 
cool  calculation,  and  persevering,  pmdent 
industry,  have  directea  and  utilized  the  fer- 
vent zeal  of  many  a  philanthropic  son  of 
their  own  soil.     At  the  dismption  of  their 


*  This  very  true,  as  well  as  kind-hearted  appreci- 
ation of  the  diameter  of  the  working  rlnrnm  is  ex- 
tracted from  The  Operative  Clauses,  pp.  61.  H. 

f  An  English  soldier's  enlistment  is  ahnost  always 
a  case  of  running  awa  j  S!tom  home ;  and  his  first  let- 
ter to  his  anxious  parents  is  not  to  boast  of  his  hero- 
ism, but  to  beg  pardon  for  having  been  such  a  wild, 
bad  boy.  The  word  "  glory"  intruded  itself  into  the 
last  Queen's  speech  but  one,  but  not  as  yet  into  the 
English  heart;  from  which  may  God  avert  so  con- 
temptible an  aspiration. 
X  Sunday  School  Teachers  (unpaid,)    .    .    291,064. 

Methodist  Local  Preadiors  (unpaid,)     .      29,283. 

We  can  form  Ao  estimate  of  the  numbers  em- 
ployed in  other  sects  in  itinerant  preaching;  or  of  the 
gratuitous  Ragged  Sdiool  Teachers,  District  Yisit- 
ors,  Tract  Distributors^  &c.  la 


^  Glasgow  has  a  bad  name  m  respect  of  religious 
observances,  but  the  returns  do  not  prove  it  worse 
than  the  large  English  towns.  The  following  is  a 
oomparatiTe  statement  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales. 
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147,508 
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85-0 
48-8 
47-8 
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55-8 
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Church,  nearly  500  of  their  ministers  were 
bold  enough  to  lay  down  all  they  had  for 
conscience  sake ;  and,  since  that  event,  there 
has  been  provided,  and  is  still  supported 
from  private  means,  a  new  parochial  estab- 
lishment throughout  the  land, — an  instance 
of  religious  liberality  quite  unparalleled. 
And,  notwithstanding  this  immense  tax  upon 
their  liberality,  the  Scottish  people  has  fur- 
nished means  for  missionary  efforts  on  its 
own  soil ;  and  we  arc  obliged  to  apply  to 
Scotland  for  the  first  and  only  instance  (so 
for  as  our  knowledge  goes)  of  a  thoroughly 
reformed  and  convert^  town-parish. 

In  Wales  we  have  a  people  of  the  fervid 
and  enthusiastic  Celtic  blood — a  people  of 
many  virtues  and  grievous  sins.  There  is 
something  very  anomalous  in  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  principality.  Re- 
ligion possesses  more  sway — its  duties  are 
more  universally  performed — and,  we  be- 
lieve, it  is  more  enthusiastic  than  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  people  are  very 
honest,  and  crime  is  almost  non-existent. 
With  regard  to  sensual  vice,  for  which  it 
bears  so  very  bad  a  name,  there  is  a  won- 
derful disparity.  We  find  districts  purer 
than  any  in  England,  in  close  contiguity 
with  others  much  more  degraded.  The  con- 
trast between  Badnorshlre  and  Glamor- 
ganshire, stated  below,*  is  a  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon which  we  cannot  comprehend ;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  we  must  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  Wales  is  a  subject  of  great  respon- 


sibility, both  to  the  Established  Churdi, 
which  still  enjoys  her  position  and  endow- 
ments, although,  as  a  teacher  of  the  people, 
her  sins,  and  the  sins  of  her  fathers,  have 
long  caused  her  candlestick  to  be  removed 
out  of  its  place,  and  even  more  to  the  non- 
conformist bodies,  whom  the  Providence 
of  God  has  called  to  wield  her  influence 
and  occupy  her  place,  f  The  people,  gene- 
rally, are  in  this  position :— closely  atten- 
tive to  the  ministrations  of  religion,  enthu- 
siastic hearers,  regular  Sunday  scholars,!  yet, 
in  ono  grievous  particular,  terribly  immoral 
What  are  their  preachers  and  Sunday  school 
teachers  doing,  to  permit  such  a  state  of 
things  as  this  1 

In  drawing  the  foregoing  sketch,  we  have 
purposely  avoided  those  appeals  to  the  hor- 
ror of  the  pious  public,  to  which  philan- 
thropic writers,  and  even  some  of  those  now 
before  us,  are  too  apt  to  have  recourse.  We 
sometimes  fancy  tnat  some  of  our  philan- 
thropists have  taken  a  lesson  from  our  men- 
dicants, who  beg  with  a  terrific  sore  exposed, 
or  with  a  touching  recital  of  their  woes  tied 
round  their  neck,  or,  bv  way  of  a  change, 
with  a  head  of  Christ  chalked  beside  them 
on  the  pavemei)t.  Let  us  eschew  all  these 
artificial  stimulants,  and  calmly  look  at  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  It  is  bad,  undoubted- 
ly— it  is  very  pressing — ^for,  in  the  present 
time,  when  we  live  so  &st,  and  change  treada 
so  close  upon  the  heels  of  change,  a  year 
often  does  the  work  of  a  century.     Imme- 
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4-46 

392 
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f  The  following  represents  the  comparatiTe  numbers  present  at  the  most  numerously  attended  senrioea, 
on  the  Census  Sunday,  1851. 
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diate  and  sustained  efforts  are  loudlj  called 
for  from  every  man  or  woman  who  can  be 
persuaded  to  bear  a  hand.  We  need  all  the 
force  of  private  benevolence ;  and  we  re- 
quire, too,  for  the  needful  material  reforms, — 
what  we  perhaps  shall  not  obtain  in  sufficient 
measure, — ^the  attention  of  that  corrupt  legis- 
lature and  unserious  government  that  Prov- 
idence has  inflicted  on  a  people  growing 
more  serious  and  conscientious  every  day. 
Our  position  is  bad,  undoubtedly;  but  it  is 
immensely  hopeful.  These  present  difficul- 
ties and  struggles  are  but  the  commencing 
throes  of  the  new  birth  of  England.  The 
forward  movement  is  as  yet  scarcely  per- 
oeptible ;  but  the  launch  is  begun :  our  ship 
moves. 

We  proceed  to  review  the  means  of  im- 
provement already  in  our  hands.    The  first 
place  must  be  siven  to  the  parochial  system 
of  the  national  churches.     We  begin  with 
the  English  Established  Church,  by  fiur  the 
largest  of  the  religious  communions  into 
which  the  population  of  Great  Britain  is  di- 
vided.    For  the  complete  reformation  oi  the 
country  districts  in  England,  that  church 
ought  to  be  folly  adequate.    Its  clei^y  num- 
ber, according  to  the  census  of  1851,  18,587 
men, — a  little  army.    They  are  now,  as  a 
body,  educated,  intelligent,  and  moral ;  and 
they  have  marvellously  increased,  of  late 
yejirs,  in  energy  and  zeal.     But  they  still 
inherit,  from    preceding    generations,  the 
wretched  effect^  of  past  neglect  —  a  low 
standard  of  official  obligation,  and  a  very  in- 
effective state  of  discipline.     The  amount  of 
exertion  that  can  be  enforced  upon  them  by 
authority,  is  a  mere  nothing ;  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  parochial  minis- 
ter has  attained  its  highest  point :  except  for 
the  most  grievous  &ults  of  morals  or  of  doc- 
trine, no  bishop  can  correct,  far  less  depose, 
a  clergyman.     This  peculiarity  has  one  good 
effect,  that,^  wherever  real  goodness  appears 
among  the  English  clergy,  it  is  of  the  freest 
and  noblest   kind, — an  unconstrained  and 
loving  sacrifice,  offered  by  a  heart  on  which 
no  external  influence  exerts  any  constraining 
power,  and  from  which  even  public  opinion 
requires  very  little  exertion.     But  its  evil 
effects  are,  unhappily,  far  greater :  it  attracts 
hirelings  into  the  fold ;  and  it  deprives  the 
physically  sluggish  and  the  thoughtless  of 
that  impulse  from  without,  which  can  extort 
good  service  even  from  them.     And  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  this  church's  ministers  have 
been,  for  a  Jong  time  past,  at  arm's-length 
with  the  people.    They  are  gentlemen,  while 
the  people  are  common  men.    They  enter 
into  the  humble  cottages;  but  not  as  the 
brethren  of  the  poor.    They  try  to  do  good ; 


but  in  their  best-meant  efforts  there  is  more 
of  patronage  than  of  sympathy.  And  owing 
to  this  peculiarity  of  their  position,  they,  in 
very  manv  cases,  never  suceeed  in  really 
knowing  the  people.  Their  own  past  train- 
ing, and  all  their  experience  of  social  and 
domestic  life,  has  been  in  a  different  rank  of 
life,  and  amidst  diffi?rent  scenes.  And  so, 
even  when  evil  is  germinating  the  fastest  at 
their  very  doors,  many  of  them  hardly  know 
of  its  existence.  A  distressing  case  forces 
itself  upon  their  notice  every  now  and  then  : 
they  mourn  over  it,  and  then  shut  their 
eyes ;  they  do  not  detect  the  deeper  evil,  of 
which  the  skin-eruption  is  but  the  external 
symptom. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  extraordinary 
stiffness  of  the  miM^hine  that  they  have  to 
work.  Their  church  is  distinguished  by — 
nay,  it  has  boasted  ofj  its  uniformity  and  un- 
changeableness,  those  very  qualities  that 
most  impede  its  action  in  a  multiform  and 
ever-changing  world ;  and  most  of  its  minis- 
ters have  been  traine^i  in  a  wonderf\il  &natic 
love  of  its  very  chains.  One  hears  from 
them  those  marvellous  doubts,  whether  it  be 
fit  or  decent  to  prefer  our  requests  to  God 
in  any  words  except  those  of  a  form,  or  even 
whether  any  prayers  can  be  desirable  except 
that  small  selection  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  whether  God  will  accept 
a  sacrifice  that  does  not  rise  from  within  con- 
secrated walls,  or  is  breathed  from  the  lips 
of  men  upon  whose  heads  no  bishop's  hand 
was  ever  laid.  It  is  melancholy  sometimes 
to  see  one  of  the  more  completely  chained 
of  these  perfectly  well-meaning  physicians 
of  the  soul,  going  his  round  among  the  sick 
and  dying,  and  treating  all  the  infinitely  vari- 
ous symptoms  of  their  minds,  with  his  one 
ingle  panacea  that  heals  nobody. 

Yet  even  in  her  weakness  and  her  bond- 
age, this  Church  has  done  great  things.  In 
that  only  class  which  has  been  thoroughly 
her  own,  the  upper  class,  she  has  raised,  in 
every  part  except  the  very  highest,  a  society 
more  blameless  than  any  other  in  Europe. 
It  is  to  her,  in  a  great  measure,  that  we  owe 
those  fervent,  free,  and  liberal  hearts,  that 
are  burning  even  now  to  be  let  loose  to  win 
and  convert  and  save  their  humbler  fellow- 
countrymen.  And  it  is  she  that  has  taught 
her  children,  and  fixed  deep  in  the  English 
heart  its  noblest  principle,  that  the  highest 
thing  to  which  the  highest  nature  can  aspire, 
is  not  heroic  saintship,  far  less  the  vanity  of 
glory,  but  "  to  do  our  duty  in  that  state  of 
life  unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us." 
And  even  now,  some  of  her  ministers  are 
already,  and  all  have  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming, th^  very  beau  idtal  of  parocKleiL 
rlei^ymen.     A  man^  ^\^X^  ix^xa  ^^  Vi^- 
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ning  with  the  virtues  of  the  higher  rank ;  of 
gentle  blood,  of  elegant  and  aooomplished 
mind,  of  enlarged  viewa  and  courteous  man- 
ners, and  of  a  high  sense  of  honour ;  who 
has  acquired,  in  addition,  the  humbler  vir- 
tues of  the  parish  minister,  and  become  fru- 
gal and  unostentatious  in  his  life ;  capable 
of  humbling  himself  to  be  his  people's 
brother,  and  of  loving  their  society  &r  bet- 
ter than  that  of  his  equals  or  superiors;  per- 
fectly acquainted,  and  deeply  sympathising, 
with  all  their  wants  and  feelings;  devout 
and  simple  in  religion,  and  able,  emancipated 
alike  from  pride  of  birth  and  pride  of  leaminff, 
to  listen  in  humility  to  those  voices  of  simple 
religion  which  God  often  speaks  from  the  lips 
of  the  very  poor ; — a  man  thus  doubly  gifted 
would  be  the  model  clergyman.  His  influence 
would  be  the  greatest,  and  also  the  most 
salutary.  And  the  clergy  of  the  English 
Church  are,  we  believe,  better  situated  for 
realising  it  than  any.  We  hope  and  think, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  its  defects  and  diffi- 
culties, a  brillant  and  useful  future  lies  be- 
fore the  Church  of  England;  and  that  its 
fall,  or  serious  decline,  would  be  an  irrepar- 
able loss  to  the  English  people. 

The  chief  thing  Uiat  it  requires,  in  order 
to  render  its  parochial  system  thoroughly 
efficient,  is  a  more  regular  and  complete 
Parochial  Inspection,  In  fact^  the  nation 
should  deal  with  its  churches  and  clergy,  as 
it  has  already  dealt  with  its  schools  and 
schoolmasters.  We  know  that  this  super- 
intendence, is  in  theory,  exercised  by  its 
bishops ;  who  ought  to  be,  if  they  realised 
their  name,  the  overseers,  superintendents, 
inspectors  of  all  their  subordinates.  But 
the  theory  is  not  realized :  indeed,  we  do 
not  think  that  any  even  of  our  Episcopal 
readers  (if  we  are  so  highly  honoured) 
would  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  us  if  we 
ventured  to  say,  that  the  episcopal  visita- 
tion partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
sham.  .  The  clergy  meet  the  bishop  once  in 
three  years  at  a  central  town ;  they  hear  a 
charge  delivered  in  the  principal  church,  and 
eat  a  dinner  together  at  the  principal  hotel ; 
and  so  they  depart,  each  party  engaged 
having  spent  a  pleasant  social  day,  but  con- 
scious that  no  business  has  been  done.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  bishops  has  lately  simpli- 
fied the  matter,  and  visits  his  diocese,  to  the 
great  relief  of  himself  and  his  clergy, 
through  the  penny  post. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  this,  the  visita- 
tion were  an  annual  and  a  real  one ;  the  in- 
spector (episcopus)  having  been  chosen  for 
his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of 
organizing  parishes,  of  influencing  and  caring 
for  the  soul,  and  of  encouraging  his  fellow- 
labourers  ;   and  his  visitation  being  a  kind 


but  strict  and  real  inquiry  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  parochial  progress  or  dedine ;  an 
inspection  of  the  statistics  of  the  oonffregs- 
tion,  the  communion  table,  and  the  sdiool ; 
of  the  comparative  numbers  of  legitimacy 
and  illegitimacy  in  the  births ;  of  the  pro- 
gress, as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  of  tein- 
perance  or  intemperance,  and  all  other  forms 
of  rural  or  urban  vice  and  virtue ;  of  the 
various  agns,  which  a  practised  eye  can 
read  in  a  moment,  of  pastoral  efibrt  or  neg- 
lect:— Suppose  that  this  man  of  long  ezpa- 
rienoe  and  practised  eye,  pointed  out  to  nia 
inferior  brother  the  conclusions  to  which  tiio 
inspection  of  these  details  had  dearly  led 
him,  and  indicated  the  practical  ways  which 
his  own  experience  had  shewn  him,  for  cor- 
recting the  existing  evils,  and  making  more 
progress  in  that  noble  work  of  Grod  that  is 
in  every  parish  minister's  hands : — Oan  any 
one  doubt,  that  a  wonderfbl  improvement 
would  take  place  immediately  in  paroohial 
machinenr,  and  ministerial  earnestness,  and 
the  moral  state  of  the  people  ?  The  inspeo- 
tors  of  schools,  men  in  general  of  &ir  aver- 
age qualiflcations,  and  nothing  more,  have 
produced  already,  without  any  power  of  dic- 
tation, or  arbitrary  exertion  of  authority,  an 
immense  improvement  in  education.  Heal 
inspectors  of  parishes  would  produoe  as 
rapid  an  advance  in  the  religious  and  moral 
condition  of  the  whole  people. 

We  trust  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  English  people  will  awaken  to  the  vast 
importance  of  that  magniflcent  machine  of 
moral  and  religious  influence— -the  national 
Church.  Their  interest  is  to  make  it  two 
things — efficient  and  responsible.  Its  heads 
should  have  the  power  which  is  needed  by 
all  directors  of  great  organized  bodies,  but 
should  be  directly  responsible  for  its  exer- 
cise to  the  nation.  At  present,  John  Bull's 
idea  of  a  bishop  is  (though  not  an  unnatural) 
yet  a  rather  crude  one.  He  supposes  him 
to  be  an  irresponsible  offidal,  paid  at  a  mini- 
mum of  £4500  a  year :  he  dislikes  irrespon- 
sibility, and  thinks  the  salary  too  high  ;  and 
ho  says  he  will  have  no  more  bishops :  he 
will  not  confer  power  when  the  holders  of 
it  cannot  be  called  to  account  for  its  exei^ 
cises.  He  is  partly  right  and  partly  wrong. 
He  does  indeed  require  no  more  highly-paid 
and  irresponsible  officers ;  but  he  does  re- 
quire his  religious  and  moral  machinery — 
the  most  important  thing  in  his  whole  land 
— to  be  closely  and  efficiently  superintended, 
and  made  to  do  its  utmost  for  his  people's 
good.  And  he  wants  the  superintendents 
to  be  made,  like  his  generals,  his  judges,  his 
legislators,  and  even  his  kincs,  responsible 
to  himself.  Let  him  make  them  so.  His 
Qiurch  is  a  far  nobler  property  than   his 
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sewers,  or  his  streets,  or  his  jails,  or  eyen 
his  schools,  on  all  of  which  he  occupies  so 
much  of  his  thoughts  and  money :  and  it  is 
just  as  much  his  ovm.  Let  him  make  it 
truly  efficient,  and  half  his  present  national 
difficulties  will  be  gone. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Scotland,  to  take 
from  her  our  example  of  the  possible  mis- 
sionary efficacy  of  the  parochial  system,  and 
of  what  every  one  of  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish parishes  may  be  made.  I)r.  Chalmers* 
is  the  hero  of  the  parochial  system ;  its  per- 
fection was  the  grand  idea  and  aspiration  of 
his  life ;  and  he  was  spared  to  see  it,  in  one 
instance,  almost  perfected.  His  system  may 
be  stated  thus: — ^A  parochial  district  con- 
taining about  2000  inhabitants  was  to  be  the 
sphere  of  each  pa]\>chial  minister.  This 
was  to  be  divided  into  sub-districts  of  about 
twenty  houses,  each  of  which  was  to  be 
watched  over  by  a  voluntary  visitor,  and  to 
be  provided  with  a  room,  in  which  the  visi- 
tor was  to  assemble  the  ohildren  as  a  local 
Sabbath  school,  and  the  minister  was  to 
meet  the  inhabitants,  at  regularly  recurring 
periods,  for  exhortation  and  prayer.  These 
local  schools  or  meeting-rooms  were  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  regular  parish  C^iurch  and 
day-schools. 

He  applied  this  system,  in  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  to  the  district  of  the 
West  Port  in  Edinburgh,  the  scene  of  the 
&mous  murders  by  Burke  and  Hare.  It 
contained  411  families,  of  which  45  were  at- 
tached to  some  Protestant  communion,  70 
were  Roman  Catholics,  and  290  had  no  con- 
nexion with  any  church  whatever.  In  these 
fiunilies  the  number  of  children  capable  of 
attending  school  was  only  411,  and  of  these 
290  were  growing  up  entirely  untaught. 
The  population  was  in  other  respects  very 
degraded. 

*'  Aided,  however,  by  that  band  of  sealoos  as- 
sociates which  his  pablic  lectures,  and  the  many 
private  interviews  oy  which  they  were  foUowed 
op,  had  gathered  aroand  him,  Dr.  Chalmers  went 
hopefally  forward.  The  plan  of  operations  laid 
down  bv  him  was  sofficiently  simple,  bat  it  needed 
nal  and  regularity  and  devoted  patience  to  carry 
it  into  ezecation.  The  West  Fort  was  divided 
into  twenty  districts  containing  each  about  twenty 
families.  Over  each  of  these  districts  a  visitor 
was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit,  once 
every  week,  all  the  families  committed  to  his  care ; 
by  all  SQch  attention  and  services  as  he  could  of- 
fer to  win  their  good-will,  by  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  entering  into  conversation,  and  by  en- 
gaging m  prayer,  to  promote,  as  fit  openings  were 
given  him,  their  spiritual  welfare.  ....  To 
protect  the  parity  of  his  enterprise,  he  was  most 

♦  "  The  Woet  Port,"  bj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haona. 


anxious  that  his  agents  should  not  become  almon- 
ers, and  should  dispense  as  little  money  as  possi- 
ble among  the  poor." 

Dr.  Chalmers  laid  the  greatest  possible 
stress  on  this  last  point,  which  we  may  no- 
tice in  passing ;  as  the  c(Hifusion  of  material 
and  moral  influences  is  one  of  the  great 
evils  of  the  English  Church.  The  hope  of 
material  aid  poisons  and  degrades  the  mgher 
wishes  of  the  heart :  and  the  best  viaticum 
that  the  missionary  can  carry  with  him  is 
that  which  Peter  had,  when  he  said,  "  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give 
I  thee."  The  spiritual  function,  and  the  al- 
monership,  cannot  be  too  completely  separ- 
ated.    But  to  return : — 

The  enterprise  was  commenced  on  July 
27th,  1844.  The  Church  was  opened  on 
February  19th,  1847.  300  sittings  were 
taken,  of  which  three-fourths  were  from  the 
West  Port:  there  were  132  communicants, 
and  100  of  them  from  the  West  Port: 
three-fourths  of  the  children  were  already  in 
the  schools.  At  this  moment  Dr.  Chalmers 
died,  but  his  work  did  not  perish  with  him. 
The  following  vras  its  condition  five  years 
after  his  death : — 

**  There  were  some  who  thought  that  his  re- 
moval would  be  fatal  to  its  success,  and  that  it 
was  only  by  such  impuhns  as  he  could  give  that 
such  an  enterprise  oould  be  sustained.  But  five 
years  have  passed  (1852]  since  he  was  at  its  head* 
and  under  the  aamiraole  management  of  Mr. 
Tasker,  each  year  has  witnessed  an  advancing 
progress.  In  its  educational  department  the  work 
b  complete.  In  the  different  schools,  male  and 
female,  day  and  evening,  between  400  and  500 
children  are  in  attendance ;  nor  is  it  known  that 
there  is  a  single  child  qf  a  family  resident  within 
the  West  Port  who  is  not  at  sehooL  .  .  .  .It 
was  the  district  visiting,  and  the  zeal  especially 
of  those  ladies  by  whom  a  special  oversight  of 
the  children's  regular  attendance  at  school  was 
undertaken,  by  which  this  great  achievement  has 
mainly  been  accomplished.  The  ecclesiastical  de- 
partment presents  us  with  no  less  gratifying  re- 
sult The  habit  of  church  attendance  has  become 
as  g^eneral  and  regular  within  the  West  Port  as  it 
is  %n  the  best  conditioned  districts  ^f  Edinburgh" 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  mover  in  this 
case  was  the  most  distinguished  and  able 
minister  of  the  day,  and  his  helpers  all 
picked  men  or  women.  This  is  true :  but, 
nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  in  this  success 
that  ordinary  average  ability,  if  combined 
with  religious  earnestness,  could  not  accom- 
plish. Such  victories  are  won  not  by  skill 
or  talent  so  much  as  by  faith,  zeal,  and  per- 
severance. We  recommend  this  example 
to  all  the  parochial  or  territorial  Churches. 
What  has  been  done  in  one  instance  may  b^ 
done  in  all.    And  what  ma)j  >[^^mu«U    "Y^ 
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country  require?  and  we  believe  will  very 
Boon  demand  it. 

Thi3  brilliant  success  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  the  united  exertions  by  which  it  was 
achieved,  illustrates  the  srand  defect  of  the 
parochial  machinery  of  the  English  Church. 
This  is  its  apparent  inability  to  call  forth  or 
direct  the  labours  of  the  laity.  It  does  in- 
deed possess  its  district  visitors,  and  other 
such  assistants;  but  it  too  often  treats  these 
unordained  helpers  as  a  necessary  evil,  rather 
than  the  greatest  possible  of  goods.  And 
it  has  a  prejudice  against,  and  apparently  a 
dread  of,  lay  teaching.  It  has  not  known 
that,  in  spiritual  matters,  life  and  action, 
death  and  inactivity,  produce  and  reproduce 
each  other.  But  this  prejudice  and  dread  it 
is  now  happily  fast  outliving.  .  It  is  begin- 
ning to  see,  that  the  important  question  is 
not,  how  the  work  shall  be  done,  or  who 
shall  do  it,  but  whether  it  shall  be  done  at 
all ;  and  that  the  reformation  of  any  parish 
requires  the  efforts  not  of  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, but  of  a  Church — a  congregation. 
In  a  few  years,  it  will  seem  almost  incredible, 
that  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  the 
Church  of  England's  bishops,  in  charge  of 
the  place  where  demoralization  is  most  griev- 
ous, and  eager  for  its  reform,  only  sixteen 
years  ago  ''  objected  to  lay  agency  altoge- 
ther."' lie  has  now  recanted,  and  gives  his 
support  to  more  than  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions by  which  the  English  Church  is  now 
seeking'  to  employ  in  spiritual  labours  her 
earnest  sons  oi  humble  rank  ;  but  his  sup- 
port is  still  halfhearted  and  reserved.  But 
ere  long  all  must  embrace,  and  all  will  em- 
brace, the  principle  that  we  have  stated 
above, — that  success  will  follow  not  the 
feeble  struggles  of  an  individual,  but  the 
combined  otforts  of  many.  Neither  consci- 
entious scruple,  nor  baser  jealousy,  can  long 
hijidor  the  active  employment  of  alL  Every 
parish,  on  the  Church  of  England's  territory 
and  on  that  of  every  other  territorial  Church, 
must  beoi>me  the  scone,  no  longer  of  the  in- 
etfeotual  labour  or  but  too  efleotual  idleness, 
of  an  individual,  but  of  the  free,  earnest, 
combined  labours  of  all  its  Christian  inhabi- 
tants. Every  one  of  these  has  his  gift :  and 
Lis  a  right  to  claim  a  free  scope  for  its  ex- 
ero;so.  The  neglect  by  the  English  Church 
of  those  of  her  humbler  sons  who  have  a 
call  to  toaoh,  has  lost  her  hundreds  and 
thous:inds  of  those  whom  a  Church  should 
prize  the  mi>st  highly. 

We  pass  n«»w  from  the  consideration  of: 
established  bodies,  to  that  of  boiies  partly  { 
non-conformist  and  partly  c«?mbined.  At  j 
this  p-Mnt,  however,  an  important  question  ! 
meets  us.  Is  it  K^t  that  those  religious  ef- 
forts, that  we  so  much  need,  should  be  fur-  j 


nished,  in  each  land,  by  one  Christian  body, 
or  by  many  independent  ones  ?  Ought  they 
to  be  comprised  in  one  single  organization, 
and  directed  by  one  central  executive  1  or  is 
it  better  that  organizations  and  executives 
should  be  several  and  independent?  The 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  High  Church  party 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  many  of  the 
Protestant  bodies  on  the  Continent,  assume, 
as  an  axiom,  the  first  of  these  alternatives. 
We  however  consider  that  the  question  de- 
mands discussion.  Let  us  therefore  consider 
it  And,  first,  let  us  extend  our  view  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  single  land,  and  meet 
the  question  on  its  widest  scale.  Let  us  ask, 
Is  it  desirable  that  the  whole  Christian  Church 
should  be  framed  into  one  strictly  central- 
ized  organization,  with  ^  full  legislative  and 
executive  functions,  directed  either  by  a  nu- 
merous council,  or  a  single  despotic  head ; 
and  furnished  with  a  supreme  central  court 
to  decide  questions  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline? A  Church  thus  centralized  is  the 
grand  day-dream  of  all  the  hierarchists.  Let 
us  set  our  imaginations  to  work,  and  sup- 
pose it  realized.  All  the  world  would  then 
have  submitted  its  body  to  one  uniform  rule 
of  coercive  discipline,  and  its  mind  to  one 
system  of  theology.  There  would  be  one 
central  government,  speaking  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  terrestrial  God,  demanding 
the  unreserved  and  unhesitating  obedience 
of  prince  and  people  in  every  land.  All 
that  influences  the  will  or  facilitates  coercion 
would  be  at  its  bidding.  Not  only  the 
more  spiritual  influences — worship,  educa- 
tion, and  the  press ;  priests,  religious  orders, 
theologians,  inquisitors ;  but  also  the  instru- 
ments of  material  power — armies,  navies, 
civil  officials,  police ;  railways,  electric  tele- 
graphs, and  whatever  invention  may  yet  be 
added  to  speed  the  passage,  and  enforce  the 
execution  of  commands ;  all  would  be  cen- 
tralized in  one  hand.  The  result  would  be  an 
earthly  omnipotence.  But  would  there  be 
omniscience  to  guide  that  omnipotence? 
Would  this  enormous  power  be  always  wield- 
ed by  unerring  wisdom  and  perfect  good- 
ness? On  that  question  rests  all.  Every 
man  knows  that  no  such  thing  could  be.  if 
the  supreme  power  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
council,  that  council  might  be  composed  of 
men  like  Constoutine's  prelates  at  Niceai 
perhaps  in  the  main  conscientious,  yet  bias- 
sed by  selt-interest  and  mutual  jealousy,  and 
open  to  all  the  corrupt  influences  of  a  court; 
or,  like  the  fathers  of  Ephesus  and  Chaloe- 
don,  bitter  yet  unstable  ^matics,  dominated 
altematelv  bv  a  Cvril,  a  Dioscorus,  or  a 
Leo.  Or  if  the  power  were  committed  to 
the  hands  of  one  single  despot,  shed  what 
halo  you  please  of  &ctitious  glory  round  his 
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head;  call  him,  if  you  will,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  and  the  Representative  of  the  Al- 
mighty; choose  for  that  place  of  super- 
human power  the  best  and  ablest  of  his  age; 
train  ond  educate  your  Dalai  Lama  as  you 
will ;  afler  all,  you  cannot  make  him  more 
than  man,  nor  stretch  his  finite  powers  so  as 
to  fit  him  to  hold  the  position  of  a  God. 

But  the  place  would  not  always  be  oc- 
cupied by  good  or  able  men.     W  orldly  in- 
fluence and  intrigue  would  bear  sway  among 
the  electors.    Honest  mistakes  would  some- 
times be  committed.  Bitter  fanaticism  would 
oflen  predominate.     And   so   the  sceptre 
would  sometimes  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Pius 
IX.,  a  well-meaning  man,  but  weak  and  vain, 
whom  perhaps  his  best  friends  would  hardly 
think  equal  to  managing  a  world ;   some- 
times in  those  of  a  magnificent  spendthrift, 
like  Leo  IX. ;  sometimes  in  those  of  a  god- 
less profligate,  like  Alexander  VI. ;   some- 
times in  those  of  a  Hildebrand  or  an  Inno- 
cent III.,  men  in  whom  every  passion  is 
silent,  except  the  love  of  power ;  sometimes 
in  those  of  a  Pius  V.,  conscientious  and 
blameless  in  life,  yet  by  the  very  sincerity 
of  his  belief  rendered  all  the  more  ruthless 
and  inexorable.     Each  of  these  would  be  a 
great  calamity  to  the  human  race  ;  but  the 
last  (though  the  highest  in  moral  worth) 
must  prove  the  very  scourge  of  God.     The 
whole  world  would  be  in  one  hand ;  and  that 
hand  incapable  from  weakness,  misguided  by 
mistaken  views  or  selfish  tastes,  or  some- 
times reckless  from  vice,  or  ambition,  or 
fanaticism.     The  great  misery  of  the  old 
Roman  empire  would  be  continually  return- 
ing in  ten-fold  completeness.    That  empire's 
peculiar  evil  was  this,  that  it  comprised  the 
whole  civilized,  and  almost  the  whole  ap- 
proachable world,  and  no  escape  was  possi- 
ble from  its  all-embracing  arms.     The  poor 
wretch  that  fell  under  its  ban  could  not  even 
become  a  refugee :  he  must  cover  his  face 
and  take  poison,  or  fall  upon  his  sword.  Yet, 
in  the  days  of  its  worst  tyranny,  the  Ro- 
man empire  pried  little  into  private  life,  and 
left  men  s  thoughts  and  convictions  for  the 
most  part  free.     But  what  would  be  the 
tyranny  of  a  great  spiritual  despotism,  em- 
bracing actually  the  whole  world  ;  pretend- 
ing, and  perhaps  believing,  tliat  its  decisions 
are  the  Almighty's  own  decrees,  and  claim- 
ing, in  hb  right,  to  possess  the  secrets  of 
every  heart,  and  to  control  not  only  every 
action  but  every  thought  ?     And  add  to  this 
consideration,  that  of  the  certain  result  that 
must  arive,  when  the  invigorating  influence 
of  rivalry  and  competition  was  quite  gone. 
The  vast  body  must  sink  into  sloth  and  cor- 
ruption, as  all  bodies  do  when  lefl  quiet  and 
unopposed.     It  was  the  Reformation  that 
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revived  the  Roman  Giurch:  it  is  Dissent 
that  reawakens  Established  Churches :  and 
Infidelity  that  restores  force  and  activity  to 
modern  Christendom.  We  believe  that  the 
Churches  had  better  do  tlieir  best  in  their 
own  humble,  spheres,  and  leave  to  their  Al- 
mighty Head  the  task  of  governing  his 
world.  The  kingdom  of  Grod  that  they  have 
to  promote  is  not  one  of  these  gorgeous 
systems,  but  a  something  within  their  indi- 
vidual members. 

We  are  afraid  our  readers  will  think  we 
have  wandered  rather  far ;  but,  in  truth,  our 
own  original  task  was  to  consider  an  applica- 
tion on  a  smaller  scale  of  exactly  the  same 
principle.  May  not  the  same  (thing  be  the 
case  in  each  single  land,  as  in  the  world  at 
large  ?  We  wish  to  leave  the  matter  in  the 
form  of  a  question.  Is  the  exclusive  exis- 
tence of  one  religious  body  in  a  land  condu- 
cive to  religious  purity,  or  to  vigour  of  phi- 
lanthropic efibrtl^  And  may  not  diflerent 
Christian  bodies  exist  on  the  same  soil,  yet 
in  perfect  mutual  harmony,  and  feeling 
themselves  conscious  members  of  one  Uni- 
versal Church  1  We  leave  these  questions 
for  decision, — verba  aapientibus.  And  yet, 
in  closing  our  reflections  on  this  subject,  let 
us  draw  our  reader's  attention  to  oqc  fact  too 
little  noticed  in  the  history  of  the  earliest 
Christendom.  What  was  the  step  that 
gave  to  Christianity  its  first  great  expansion  1 
If  we  mistake  not,  it  was  the  establishment 
of  a  new  centre  of  operations  distinct  from 
the  original  one.  The  first  twelve  had  con- 
tinued in  Judea,  troubled  with  doubts  and 
scruples,  and  applying  themselves  with  great 
indecision,  if  at  all,  to  the  work  of  convert- 
ing the  nations,  when  a  new  centre  of  free 
Christian  efibrts  was  established  at  Antioch 
by  those  prophets  and  teachers  who  took  the 
daring  step  of  ordaining  Paul.  Did  not  the 
beginning  of  the  conversion  of  the  world 
date  from  the  establishment  of  that  second 
centre,  and  second  apostolate  ?  and  can  any 
authentic  vestige  be  produced  of  the  Chris- 
tian labours,  in  the  whole  of  that  western 
world  which  now  is  Christendom,  of  any 
teacher,  who  did  not  issue  from  that  new 
centre  and  new  apostolate  ?  We  believe  that 
the  existence  of  separate  organizations  in  the 
Christian  Church  is  almost  as  ancient  as 
Christianity  itself. 

There  are  various  Christian  sects  upon  the 
English  soil,  all  undoubtedly  engaged  in  useful 
labours ;  but  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pass 
them  all  over  except  the  one  that  possesses 
the  most  distinctive  and  (we  think^  the  most 
valuable  peculiarities, — the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists. It  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  \3cl 
English  ecdesiastlcai  aS«k%^x)aaXX5aa  >^^\ft^^ 
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and  missionary  functions  of  the  Church,  each 
exist  in  full  development,  but  have  (in  a 
manner)  parted  company.  The  Wesleyan 
Society  and  the  Established  Church  are 
closely  related — daughter  and  mother :  and 
one  possesses  exactly  what  is  wanted  to  sup- 
plement the  other.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  which  our  neutral  position  gives 
us  to  suggest  to  these  two  bodies  the  exact- 
ness withTwhich  they  are  adapted  to  co-ope- 
rate with  each  other,  the  one  supplying  what 
the  other  lacks.  The  Church  of  England  has 
no  missionary  machinery;  the  Wesleyan 
body  no  parochial  one.  It  is  madness  in 
either  of  these  bodies  to  hope  for  a  victory 
over  the  other ;  it  is  wickedness  in  each  to 
rejoice  at  each  other's  fiiilures ;  they  might 
form  an  alliance  with  the  best  effect ;  and 
they  may  be  sure,  that,  if  it  be  desirable  and 
ordered  by  God's  Providence  that  they  shall 
hereafter  melt  into  one  body,  it  will  be  by 
the  steps  of  free  co-opiration — alliance — 
union. 

The  Wesleyan  bodv  is  a  very  well-devel- 
oped missionary  machinery.  Its  ministers 
are  aU,  in  their  essential  idea,  not  pastors, 
but  preachers.  They  are  of  two  classes, — 
the  itinerant  preachers,  who  number  about 
915  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  considered  to 
be  clergymen  ;  and  the  local  preachers,  who 
are  estimated  (in  the  original  connexion 
alone)  at  between  13,000  and  14,000,  and 
are  considered  to  be  laymen. 

^*  The  clerics  are  separated  entirely  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry — are  members  of,  or  in  connexion 
with,  or  received  as  probationers  by,  the  Confer- 
ence, and  are  supported  by  fands  raised  for  that 
purpose  in  the  classes  and  congregations.  From 
one  to  four  of  these  are  appoint^  annually,  for 
not  exceeding  three  years  in  immediate  succession, 
to  tlie  same  circuit  Their  ministry  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  chapel  in  the  circuit,  but 
they  act  interchangeably  from  place  to  place,  sel- 
dom preaching  in  the  same  place  more  than  one 
Sunday  without  a  chanfl;e,  which  is  effected  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  generally  re-made  every  quarter. 
The  lay  or  '  locaP  preachers,  as  they  are  denomin- 
ated, follow  secular  callings,  like  other  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  preach  on  the  Sabbaths  at 
the  places  appointed  for  them  in  the  above-men- 
tioned plan  ;  as  great  an  interval  being  observed 
between  their  appointments  to  the  same  place  as 
can  be  conveniently  arranged.  By  this  means 
great  variety  and  freshness  is  produced  in  their 
ministrations.  No  local  or  lay  preacher  is  permit- 
ted to  receive  any  rcmu}ieration  for  his  services. 
By  these  means  a  circuit  comprising  perhaps 
twenty  preaching  places  is  adequately  sen'ed  with 
from  two  to  four  regular  itinerantii,  assisted  by 
the  local  preachers,  and  at  an  expense  proportion- 
ably  small  when  compared  with  any  system 
having  a  fixed  minbter  for  each  congregation.''* 
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The  action  of  this  and  of  the  other  sections 
of  the  Wesleyan  body,  pervades  the  whole 
country.  There  are  very  few  clusters  of 
houses  to  be  found  anywhere  in  England 
where  there  is  not  what  youthful  Anglicans 
used  very  irreverently  (and  in  good  truth 
verv  wickedly)  to  call  a  schism-shop — a  lit- 
tle hovel  of  a  chapel,  or  a  room  in  a  house, 
to  which  a  local  preacher  of  one  of  the 
Methodist  societies  makes  his  periodical 
visits.  This  has  often  been  for  years,  the 
only  spiritual  agency  at  work  —  the  only 
means  of  maintaining  spiritual  life,  in  neg- 
lected districts  remote  from  the  parish 
churches.  And  the  effect  of  it  has  on  the 
whole  been  very  good.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly hypocrisy  amongst  these  bodies ;  and 
there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Wesleyan  sys- 
tem that  tends  yery  much  to  foster  it.  That 
system  requires  from  its  people  not  only 
religious  lives,  but  religious  demonstrations, 
and  those  religious  demonstrations  of  a 
peculiar  type.  They  must  not  only  be 
Christians  at  heart,  but  talking  Christians, 
and  Christians  talking  in  Wesleyan  phrase- 
ology. Thus,  the  grand  fault  of  the  W  esley- 
ans,  like  that  of  the  Established  Church,  is 
that  it  tries  to  be  too  uniform.  And,  when 
people  do  not  naturally  talk  and  feel  in  the 
way  which  the  sect  affects,  and  feel  that  such 
experiences  arc  expected  from  them,  they 
find  it  only  too  natural  to  sham.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  we  believe  that  the  Wesleyan 
body  contains  by  &r  the  largest  percentage 
of  true  religion  and  moral  life  of  any  sect  in 
England.  And  it  drains  off  into  itself,  from 
year  to  year,  the  thirst  for  religious  exertion 
that  develops  itself  within  the  Established 
Church ;  and  that  simply  because  it  recc^- 
nises  the  call  to  teach  and  preach  that  God 
issues  alike  to  the  highest  and  the  humblest, 
and  gives  to  the  latter  an  oppoitunity  to 
obey. 

But  there  is  one  other  point  in  the  Wes- 
leyan economy  which  demands  notice  and 
study,  as  closely  allied  to  our  present  sub- 
ject. This  is  the  principle  which  this  society 
has  so  largely  developed  of  close  religious 
association.  A  committee  of  the  English 
Convocation  has  drawn  the  attention  of  that 
Church  to  the  formation  of  guilds  or  confra- 
ternities, as  a  great  means  of  holding  the 
converts  that  are  made  by  her  missions. 
One  of  the  publications*  now  before  us  re- 
commends to  us  an  imitation  of  the  French 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul : — a  society 
within  the  lloman  Catholic  Church,  yet 
exclusively  composed  of,  and  governed  by, 
laymen,   whose  objects   are  mutual    edifi- 

*A  Paper  on  the  **  Cliaritable  Assodationa  of 
Paris,"  in  Parker's  National  Miscellany. 
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cation  at  periodical  meetings,  and  active 
charity  of  every  kind.  This  society  origin- 
ated in  1833,  and  has  now  attained  to  such 
a  development,  that  its  income  is  said  to 
be  £S0,000,  and  it  has  affiliated  branches  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is,  we  believe, 
rigidly  Papal ;  but,  nevertheless,  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Now,  it  is  too  contrary 
to  English  habit  to  recognise  as  existing,  and 
above  all  to  celebrate  with  praise,  any  insti- 
tution of  another  land,  or  even  of  our  own, 
— if  it  bo  beyond  the  range  of  our  own  cir- 
cle in  rank  of  life,  or  in  religious  commu- 
nion. The  High  Church  writer  who  is  now 
before  us,  while  he  steers  clear  of  depre- 
ciating foreign  religious  energy,  ignores  all 
on  his  own  soil  that  is  not  of  his  own  school. 
He  declares  that  in  England  we  exhibit  a 
&ilure  of  individual  exertion,  and  aptness  to 
suffer  personally  in  the  place  of,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  in  comparison  with  that 
displayed  in  other  lands.  We  not  wish  to 
find  &ult  with  any  one,  and  this  writer's 
aim  is  undoubtedly  generous  and  good  ;  but 
yet  we  must,  as  we  pass,  give  a  mild  chas- 
tisement to  a  character  that  we  dislike  in- 
tensely, but  which  has  been  sadly  abundant 
of  late  years  in  religious  circles, — "  an  ill  bird 
that  befouls  its  own  nest."  There  may  be 
sects  and  circles,  and  ranks  in  England  averse 
to  personal  exertion ;  but  we  deny  it  most 
emphatically  of  the  English  people.  Did  that 
writer  know  of  our  300,000  gratuitous  Sun- 
day-school teachers  1  or  did  he  ever  eicamine 
a  single  English  parish,  to  discover  the  reli- 
gious exertion  that  is  ready  in  them  all ; 
though  in  some  indolence  neglects  to  evoke, 
and  in  others  jealousy  quenches  it?  We 
do  need  more  exertion,  although  we  have 
already  much ;  but  what  we  want  most  is 
to  have  what  we  possess  called  forth,  direct- 
ed, and  organized.  The  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Society,  in  particular,  has  always  had  the 
charitable  characteristics  of  the  society  of 
Vincent  de  Paul.  We  have  already  directed 
attention  to  its  missionary  exertions ;  let  us 
now  point  out  the  provision  that  it  makes 
for  the  mutual  edification  of  its  members. 


A  society  is  no  other  than  a  company  of  men, 
having  the  form,  and  seeking  the  power,  of  godli- 
ness ;  united,  in  order  to  pray  together,  to  receive 
the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  one  over 
another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to 
work  out  their  salvation. 

That  it  may  the  more  easily  be  discerned  whe- 
ther they  are  indeed  working  out  their  own  salva- 
tion, each  society  is  dividea  into  smaller  compa- 
nies, called  classes,  accordinjj  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode.  There  are  about  twelve  persons 
in  every  class,  one  of  whom  is  styled  M«  Uader, 
It  is  his  boiiness, 


I.  To  see  each  person  in  h^  class  oncea  week 

at  least,  in  order, 
To  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper ; 
To  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as 

occasion  may  require ; 
To  receive  what  tiiey  are  willing  to  give 

towards  the  support  of  the  GK)8]^ ; 

II.  To  meet  the  ministers  and  the  stewards  of 

the  society  once  a  week,  in  order  to  in- 
form the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or 
any  that  walk  disorderly,  and  will  not  be 
reproved ; 

To  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  have  re- 
ceived of  their  several  classes  in  the  wei^ 
preceding ;  and 

To  shew  their  account  of  what  each  person 
has  contributed.* 

Smaller  collections,  of  four  or  five  persons, 
called  "Bands,"  established  by  Mr.  Wesley  in 
1742,  are  also  still  preserved.  In  these,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  more  unrestrained  confession  to  each 
other,  the  persons  in  each  band  are  all  of  t^ 
same  condition ;  either  married  women  or  single 
women,  married  men  or  single  men.  The  rules  of 
the  bands  are,  (1.)  That  nothing  spoken  in  the 
society  be  spoken  again ;  (2.J  That  every  member 
submit  to  his  minister  in  all  indifTerent  things ; 
(3.)  That  every  member  bring,  once  a  week,  idl 
he  can  spare  to  a  common  stock.  The  four  fol- 
lowing questions  are  to  be  proposed  to  the  mem- 
bers separately,  at  every  weekly  meeting}— 
(1.)  What  known  sins  have  you  committed  since 
our  last  meeting  ?  (2.)  What  temptations  have 
you  met  with?  (3.)  How  were  you  delivered? 
(4.)  What  have  you  thought,  said,  or  done,  of 
wmch  yon  doubt  whether  it  be  a  sin  or  not  ?t 

Now,  we  think  that  there  are  great  doubts 
whether  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  this 
practice  of  confession,  which  prevails  in  this 
closest  association,  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
salutary  or  no  ;  but  it  seems  evident  that  it 
is  the  sort  of  confession  recommended  in 
St.  James's  Epistle,  being,  like  it,  mutual — 
directed  (not  to  a  priest  but)  to  a  righteous 
man  (real  or  supposed) — and  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  benefit  of  his  prayers :  and  it 
supplies  a  want  of  the  soul,  which,  although 
perhaps  morbid,  is  a  real  and  frequent  one. 
It  appears  to  us  that  these  three  steps  of 
religious  union,  1.  the  Association ;  2.  the 
Class ;  and  3.  the  Band,  provide  all  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  more  or  less  close  com- 
munion that  our  High  Church  friends  in 
Convocation,  whon  they  proposed  the  reli- 
gious confraternity,  desired. 

The  fault  of  the  Wesleyan  system,  in  this 
respect  seems  to  be,  that  the  connexion  with 
a  class  is  made  an  indispensable  term  ofeonu 
munion.  Tliis,  as  we  have  shewn  already, 
unfits  their  body  for  the  reception  of  any 

♦  A  Paper  of  Instructions,  left  by  JcJkm  Woaloy, 
and  still  acted  on  bj  the  Wealcyans. 
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but  one  class  of  mind — the  social  and  com- 
municative, which  is  usually  the  shallowest 
The  deep  reserved  disposition,  full  of 
thoughts  that  it  can  hardly  fix,  and  aspira- 
tions that  it  cannot  define,  is  either  repelled 
from  their  system,  or  else  forced  to  say 
what  it  does  not  feel,  and  made,  in  spite  of 
itself,  hypocritical.  The  whole  thing  should 
be  optional ;  and  then  the  system  would  be 
free  from  all  objections,  and  might  con- 
tinue, as  is  at  present,  a  great  means  of 
strengthening  and  holding  the  convert,  and 
a  great  support  and  comfort  to  a  large  class 
of  minds. 

Our  last  question,  with  respect  to  the 
Wesley  an  Society,  shall  be.  Is  it  desirable 
that  it  should  be,  at  present,  re-united  with 
the  Episcopal  Church  1  To  this  we  should 
answer  decidedly.  No.  The  present  rules  of 
that  Church  would,  in  a  moment,  clap  a  wet 
.  blanket  upon  all  its  energy  and  zeal.  The 
Bishop  of  Ixmdon  wished  to  stifle  the  City 
Mission  in  its  infancy.  Most  of  the  bishops, 
especially  those  who  have  been  schoolmas- 
ters or  heads  of  colleges,  dislike  all  that  is 
vulgar,  unlearned,  and  incorrect  in  taste,  and 
want  all  spiritual  work  to  be  done  by  college 
men.  The  uses  of  the  vulgar,  the  unlearned, 
and  the  incorrect  in  taste,  must  be  recognis- 
ed in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  must 
learn  to  appreciate  its  sturdy  iSicjrat  before 
the  Methodist  Association  can  safely  join  it. 

Having  thus  considered  the  two  leading 
English  denominations,  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe those  combined  eflbrts  that  are  a  new, 
and  now  a  very  striking,  feature  of  our  re- 
ligious world,  and  contain,  as  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, the  happiest  omen  for  the  future. 
We  must  preface  our  remarks  on  the  City 
Missions  with  a  short  account  of  their  found- 
er— a  man  who  deserves  all  the  honour  short 
of  idolatry,  that  can  be  paid  to  departed 
merit. 

About  the  time  when  Dr.  Chalmers  preach- 
ed his  first  sermon  in  the  Tron  Church  at 
Glasgow,  fSOth  March  1815,)  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  of  humble  birth,  undisthiguished 
personal  appearance,  and  little  apparent  in- 
tellectual promise,  was  received  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Nile  Street,  in  the  same  city.  No  two  per- 
sons could  be  more  strongly  contrasted.  In 
Dr.  Chalmers  all  was  fresh  and  gorgeous, 
both  in  speech  and  writing ;  m  David  Na- 
smith  all  was  plain,  laborious,  and  undis- 
tinguished. Each  has  done  a  great  work ; 
yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  work 
of  the  plain  man  will  not  be  as  enduring, 
and  produce,  for  all  time,  as  abundant  fruit 
as  that  of  the  brilliant  orator  and  profound 
divine.     David  was  born  in  Glasgow,  2l8t| 


March,  1799,  as  his  rather  dull  biographer 
informs  us,  "  of  parents  respectable  in  cir- 
cumstances and  eminent  for  piety,"  members 
of  the  College  Church.  But  it  was,  appar- 
ently, neither  parental  influence  nor  any  ex- 
ternal cause  that  made  him  what  he  was. 
The  spring  of  his  religious  development  was 
independent  and  internal.  He  had  been 
self-guided  and  self-acting  from  a  child.  At 
fourteen  we  find  him  secretary  to  an  associa- 
tion of  boys  in  a  Sunday-school,  formed  for 
distributing  Bibles  among  the  poor.  At 
sixteen  he  chose,  in  a  cool  thoughtful  manner, 
the  religious  communion  (Independent)  to 
which  he  held  through  life,  though  dissenting 
afterwards,  in  one  important  particular,  from 
its  religious  practice.  And  to  his  latest  hour 
he  never  seems  to  have  lost  for  a  moment 
his  confidence  in  the  personal  guidance  of 
his  God.  He  knew  tnat  his  own  motives 
were  right,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  God 
would  guide  him.  Hence  few  religious  lives 
have  been  so  uniform  in  their  tenor.  He 
was  neither  drawn  to  religion  by  overpower- 
ing terror  nor  tempted  to  it  by  romantic 
love ;  nor,  as  in  some  religious  heroes,  was 
there  in  him  any  period  of  agony  or  distress, 
or  of  feverish  half-conscious  exertion.  He 
was  visited  by  no  heavenly  visions  and 
haunted  by  no  demons.  All  was  quite 
prosaic  in  him.  He  brought  to  his  Maker's 
altar  no  shining  abilities,  no  brilliant  fancy, 
no  eloquence,  above  all,  no  learning.  He 
was  a  plain  dry  speaker ;  and  when  he  wrote, 
he  scratched  away  at  an  erased  and  blotted 
manuscript,  until  at  last  he  hammered  out 
the  right  thing.  His  gifls  consisted  of  a 
commonplace,  but  very  efficient,  power  of 
organization  and  management,  such  as  w  ould 
have  made  him  a  first-rate  head  in  a  large 
mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishment; 
of  a  power  of  reading  character  by  attentive 
and  unimpassione<l  observation,  which  would 
have  qualified  him  for  a  detective  policeman ; 
of  the  method  and  promptitude  of  a  first-rate 
man  of  business ;  and  of  the  steady,  calcu- 
lating perseverance  of  a  cautious  Scotsman. 
These  are  not  the  rarest  gifts ;  but,  we  think, 
they  are  those  that  are  most  rarely  sacrificed 
to  the  service  of  Heaven.  And  these — such 
as  he  had  to  give — David  Nasmith  devotcxl 
without  a  particle  of  reserve.  He  was  the 
grand  example  of  the  Nineteenth-century 
type  of  saintship.  This  is  not  the  most 
romantic  form,  or  the  most  admired ;  but 
we  are  certain  that  it  is  the  most  useful,  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  the  noblest.  Men  ad 
mire  most  the  pictorial  saints, — those  ardent 
beings,  whom  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
enthusiasm,  or  the  thirst  for  religious  glory, 
carries  in  a  state  of  spiritual  exaltation, 
which   almost    excludes  self-consciousness, 
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through  terrible  pains,  and  over  enormous 
difficulties.  A  saint  in  a  cave  of  the  desert, 
or  a  cell  five  feet  square,  or  shrinking  from 
observation  upon  a  pillar  seventy  cubits 
high,  or  half-dead  with  fast  and  vigil,  or 
kissing  putrid  ulcers  in  a  crowded  hospital 
as  a  proof  of  his  extreme  humility  and  utter 
contempt  for  the  vanity  of  fame, — ^these  look 
beautiful  in  pictures,  and  read  well  in  story- 
books. But  give  us,  for  Nineteenth-oentury 
purposes,  a  saint  upon  a  three-legged  stool, 
with  a  ledger  and  correspondence-book  for 
his  disciplines,  a  committee  for  his  board  of 
inquisitors,  and  an  office  for  his  cell.  We 
believe  that  the  highest  authority  in  the 
world  has  pronounced  his  highest  approval 
upon  the  man  who,  before  he  resolves  to 
give  up  all  things,  sits  down  and  counts  the 
cost, — the  cool  calculator,  and  business-like 
philanthropist.  Such  was  David  Nasmith. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  city  missions,  as 
indeed  that  of  all  purely  Protestant  mission- 
ary enterprise,  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  is 
the  all-powcrfulness  of  the  Gospel.  Unlike 
the  Roman  system,  wfiose  chief  strength 
consists  in  its  almost  perfect  organization, 
which  can  be  worked  Mrith  some  effect  even 
by  unbelievers ;  the  Protestant  Mission  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  its  faith.  It  pro- 
ceeds on  the  belief,  that  if  one  brings  the 
simple  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ,  to  act  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  on  the  heart  and  mind, 
that  truth  exerts  its  own  omnipotence,  and 
the  object  of  its  action  becomes  a  converted 
being, — a  willing  servant,  bound  by  a  law 
of  liberty,  with  a  cord  of  love.  So  thought 
the  founders  of  the  City  Mission,  and,  in 
realizing  this  simple  idea,  they  adopted  the 
most  obvious  and  matter-of-fact  machinery 
to  bring  the  truth  home  to  all.  They  en- 
gaged the  best-qualified  men  that  they  could 
find,  marked  out  a  district  for  each,  and 
obliged  him  to  exert  a  prescribed  kind  and 
quantity  of  spiritual  influence  upon  all  within 
it.  Their  system  is  thus  essentially  a  paro- 
chial or  territorial  one.  But,  unlike  the  old 
parochial  system,  it  prescribes  an  exact 
course  of  daily  duty  to  its  agents,  requires 
from  them  a  minute  account  of  the  fulfilment 
of  their  duties,  and  exercises  over  them  the 
strictest  superintendence.  Every  mission 
ary  is  expected  "  to  spend  thirty-six  hours 
every  week  in  visiting  from  house  to  house ;" 
"  to  hold  two  meetings  every  week  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  district,  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  the  Scriptures,  exhortation,  and 
prayer  ;"  "  to  write  the  journal  of  his  daily 
proceedings  with  the  strictest  accuracy  as  to 
facts  and  circumstances,  and  to  submit  it 
once  a  week  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
district  for  his  inspection ;"  and  to  draw  up 
annually  a  report  of  the  state  of  his  district. 


At  Manchester,  where  the  Mission  is  con- 
ducted in  the  most  business-like  manner,  and 
(so  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge)  with  the 
largest  measure  of  success ;  the  course  of  a 
missionary's  visits  is  regulated  on  the  model 
of  a  policeman's  beat.  Three  superintend- 
ents, themselves  experienced  missionaries, 
watch  over  the  labours  of  the  inferiors.  One 
of  these,  from  time  to  time,  without  announc- 
ing his  intention,  joins  each  of  his  subordi- 
nates upon  his  beat ;  where  the  latter  is  ex- 
pected  to  be  found  in  a  fixed  place  at  a  fixed 
hour  of  every  day.  He  accompanies  him 
through  a  portion  of  his  work,  and  inquires 
personally  into  all  cases  of  particular  im- 
portance. In  London,  the  superintendents 
are  gentlemen  or  ministers,  engaged,  of 
course,  in  other  business ;  and  the  superin 
tendence  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  uniform  or 
efficient  Tne  great  merit  of  this  system  is, 
that  it  extracts  from  each  agent  all  that  hQ 
is  capable  of  performing.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
make  men  good,  or  draw  from  the  hireling 
that  generous  free-will  offering  that  is  not  in 
him  ;  but  it  extorts  from  him  the  full  tale  of 
hireling's  work,  and,  in  many  instances, 
raises  nim  by  degrees  to  be  capable  of  better 
service ;  and  it  stimulates  the  earnest  labour- 
er, bv  applying  to  him  that  superintendenoe, 
which,  in  some  form  or  oUier,  even  fervent 
zeal  and  perfect  sincerity  at  times  require. 
It  will  be  seen  by  every  thoughtful  reader, 
that  success  in  a  work  of  this  kind  must  de- 
pend chiefly  on  the  character  of  the  labourers. 
Though  it  is  the  Gospel  that  wins  the  victory, 
yet  it  is  the  Gospel  written  legibly  on  the 
tablet  of  a  heart,  and  moving  visibly  in  the 
life  and  conduct,  of  a  Christian  man.  A  sort 
of  success,  indeed,  is  granted  even  to  the 
hireling  *  he  may  act  as  guide-post  to  the  way 
of  safety;  but  the  good  shepherd  only  can 
be  a  living  guide.  The  thing  that  we  require 
is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Miller : — 

The  great  and  argent  want  of  the  Church  [and 
Chorches]  of  Engla^  is  an  immediate  and  a  large 

increase  of  living  agents — clerical  and  lay 

We  believe  that  oar  human  help  lies  in  the  mahi- 
plicatioa  of  living  vmrktrs — ^workere  of  the  tma 
Bible  stamp,  men  who  have  tasted  of  the  grace 
of  Christ,  and  in  whose  hearts  is  the  Spirit,  and 
men  gifted  for  proclaiming  the  Grospel  m  simpli* 
city  and  in  love,  from  oar  pulpits  and  firom  hoose 
to  house. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  most  interesting 

Suestion,  What  kind  of  labourers  those  of 
le  City  Missions  are. 

As  respects  the  character  of  the  agents  of  the 
Society,  the  mass  are  men  of  simple  and  radimeo- 
tal  education.    The  Society,  however,  has  always 
hod  a  class  of  learned  men.    A  docto  o.^  ^vs\\v>x^  ^ 
a  man  of  the  commQivsi&X  ^m^^Naqi^^^sA  ^  ^^a:^- 
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ate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  might  have  been  seen 
sitting  side  by  side  at  its  domestic  meetings.* 

In  the  following  curious  cataloguef  is  con- 
tained the  previous  occupation  of  each  of  the 
214  missionaries  in  the  employment  of  the 
London  Society  in  1849  : — 

'*^  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  1  priest  of  the 
Gfaorch  of  Home,  1  undergraduate  of  C.  C.  C, 
Cambridge,  I  stadent  of  St  Bee's  College,  1  cate- 
chist  of  Clmrch  Missionary  Society,  1  mit?8ionary 
of  Wcsleyan  Missionarjr  Society,  1  missionary  of 
London  Missionary  Society,  1  catcchist  of  London 
Jew^s  Society,  2  missionaries  of  Home  Missionary 
Society,  3  missionaries  of  Town  Mission  and  Scrips 
tore  Ileader's  Society,  1  paid  agent  of  Christian 
Instruction  Society,  2  readers  of  Scripture  Read- 
er's Association,  5  Scripture  Readers  employed 
by  clergymen  privatelv,  4  Irish  Scripture  readers, 
1  lay  agent  of  Cork  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  2  col- 
porteurs of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  2 
Ttopcrance  Society  agents,  2^  schoolmasters,  2 
teachers  in  schools,  1  public  lecturer  on  scientific 
sobjccts,  1  surgeon,  1  artist,  7  servants,  (1  stew- 
ard, 2  butlers,  4  other  servants.)  2  soldiers,  1 
musician  in  5Gtl)  Regiment,  1  keeper  of  Alamode 
Beef  Shop,  2  bakers,  I  bird-fancier,  1  block-printer, 
1  bookseller,  1  botanist,  1  brewer,  1  brushmaker, 
5  builders,  bricklayers,  &c.,  1  butcher,  2  cabinet- 
makers, 2  cabmen,  5  carpenters,  3  carvers  and 
gilders,  3  clerks,  (2  mercantile,  1  kiwyer's,)  1 
ooachmaker,  2  coachsmiths,  1  coal-merchant,  5 
compositors,  2  confectioners,  2  corn-chandlers,  3 
comers,  7  farmers,  1  fell-monger,  4  gardners,  1 
general-shopkeeper,  1  greengrocer,  4  grocers,  1 
hairdresser,  1  ux)n-founder,  1  labourer  in  gas- 
works, 4  linen-drapers,  1  miller,  1  miner,  1  officer 
in  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  9  paint- 
ers, plarobers,  &c.,  1  paper-hanger,  1  patten  and 
clogmaker,  1  peri^er,  2  porters,  1  prmt>cutter,  2 
fladlers,  1  salesman,  1  sealing-wax  manufacturer, 
1  ship-broker,  11  dioemakers,  3  shopmen,  1  silk- 
manufacturer,  6  silk-weavers,  1  silversmith,  1  stage- 
ooachman,  1  tablecover-printer,  10  tailors,  1  to- 
bacco manufacturer,  1  tobabacconist,  1  tobacco- 
pipemaker,  2  travellers,  1  waiter  at  an  hotel,  3 
warehousemen,  1  wheelwright,  1  woolcombor,  1 
woolstapler,  1  woollen-clotli  worker,  1  wove-spin- 
ner,  1  writer  and  grainer.— Total,  214. 

The  Church  of  England  has  furnished  about 
one-third  of  the  214  labnourers,  and  other  Christian 
bodies  have  tolerably  equally  furnished  the  re- 
mainder, tlie  Wesieyan  Methodists  being  slightly 
the  most  nnmerous,  and  the  Independents  rather 
the  least  numerous ;  and  even  the  parts  of  the 
country  from  which  the  missionaries  have  been 
drawn 'are  remarkably  diversified,  only  a  compar- 
atively small  proportion  of  them  having  previous- 
ly resfdcil  in  lioudon  itself.  Scotland  and  Ireland 
have  each  contributed  a  fair  proportion,  and 
there  are  few  counties  of  England  which  have  not 
sent  at  least  a  single  missionary.f  ....  For 
imparliiifr  rulijjioua  iustruction  to  the  Irish  of 
London.  Irish  roaders  and  mi.«sionurios  are  the 
best  adapttd  and  most  suitable,  especiully  if  they 
can  sneak  the  Irish  knguage.  Now  it  so*  happens 
that  Ireland  furnishes  a  large  supply  of  valuable 


*  Vaudorki;jte.         f  City  Mission  Magazine. 


labourers,  and  the  wants  of  London  as  to  the 
Irish  can  therefore  be  more  easily  met  than  those 
of  other  classes.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Scotland  would  have  furnished  more  religious 
labourers  for  such  a  work  tlian  Ireland  ;  but  such 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Scotland  has  hitherto 
furnished  very  few,  and  Ireland  very  many,  while 
those  which  Scotland  does  furnish,  with  very 
bright  exceptions,  arc  not  so  generally  acceptable 
to  our  poor.*  ....  Most  of  them,  while 
pursuing  their  ordinary  secular  calling,  had  united 
with  it  as  a  labour  of  love.  Christian  efibrts  in 
the  Sunday  school,  or  the  visiting  society,  or 
other  benevolent  enterprise,  and  had  manifested 
some  peculiar  eminence  in  such  walks  of  useful- 
ncse.f  ....  Total  abstinence  is  left  to  the 
unfettered  consciences  of  its  missioiuuies.  Some 
of  the  oldest  missionaries  of  the  Society,  such  us 
Hilder,  Jackson,  Walker,  and  others,  are  staunch 
total  abstainers,  and  about  half  the  general  body 
of  missionaries.  Having  been  (says  Mr.  Vander- 
kiste)  for  many  years  a  total  abstainer  from  all 
intoxicating  liquors,  I  have  found  it  an  immense 
advantage  to  be  enabled  to  say  to  drunkards,  not 
simply  **  Abstain  as  I  advise"  but  "  Abstain  as  / 

The  previous  vo|iintary  labours  of  the 
missionaries  have  hitherto  constituted  almost 
their  whole  training.  The  London  Mission 
causes  its  agents  to  attend  a  course  of  theolo- 
gical lectures  during  the  first  year  of  tlieir 
labours ;  and,  in  tlieir  first  essays  at  visiting 
the  poor,  causes  them  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  training  superintendent.  All  the  missions 
institute  a  very  strict  and  searching  examin- 
ation, in  which  the  candidate's  prtictical 
qualifications  for  the  work  are  very  severely 
tested.  But  only  one  (the  Country  Towns 
Mission)  possesses  a  training  institution; 
and  the  instruction  there  given  is  too  short 
to  be  other  than  imperfect,  and  embraces  so 
wide  a  range  of  subjects  that  it  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  somewhat  shallow.  We  believe 
that  this  is  the  point  which  now  requires  the 
most  earnest  attention  from  all  these  mis- 
sions. They  all  represent  that  their  men 
are  improving  fast ;  and  the  confidence  and 
support  that  they  are  winning  prove  that 
their  labours  are  meeting  with  success ;  but 
doubtless  they  might  improve  still  faster ; 
and,  therefore,  we  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
the  managers  of  these  institutions  the  ques- 
tion, Whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  main- 
tain tlieir  men  for  a  year  in  a  training  estab- 
lishment, before  sending  them  forth  to 
labour  independently  1  Without  doubt,  the 
constant  sight  of  sin  and  misery  generates 
of  itself  both  earnestness  and  experience,  yet 
a  previous  spceial  training,  eoiuhieted  by  one 
cxperionced  in  the  work,  and  a  good  dis- 
co rner  uf  the  human  heart,  would  cause 
these  qualities  to  be  produced  much  fiister 

*  Mr.  Garwood^  f  City  Missiou  Magazine, 
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and  much  more  perfectly.  The  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  a  training-master, 
on  several  newly-entered  candidates,  (most 
kindly  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Geldart, 
Secretary  of  the  Country  Towns  Mission), 
describes,  in  a  very  graphic  way,  both  what 
the  material  is,  and  how  it  is  handled  : — 

^  I  find  Mr.  A.  to  be  a  devout  Christian,  and 
one  who  loves  the  work  for  the  work*i  sake, — 
steady,  prudent,  and  indastrioas,--not  given  to 
while  away  his  time,  but  seeks  to  live  to  parpoee. 
As  his  opportanities  have  been  few,  his  reading 
and  general  knowledge  are  of  a  limited  order.  He 
is  a  shrewd,  close  observer,  bat  was  a  feeble  textn- 
ary.  His  experience  is  sound,  but  his  creed  was 
a  tangled  thing.  He  seemed  afraid  to  ask  for  a 
reason,  though  that  reason  is  revealed.  Here  his 
piety  degenerated  into  superstition,  for  he  is  not 
inert  in  controTerey,  and  is  given  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  worldly  matters  and  things  merely  specu- 
lative. His  creative  faculty  is  weak,  but  his 
power  of  investigation  good  for  his  position.  His 
spirit  and  manner  were  of  the  Wesley  school,  for 
he  spoke  and  lived  as  if  John  Wesley  looked  over 
his  shoulder.  Religion  has  done  much  for  him, 
but  religious  teaching  little. 

**  Mr.  B.  is  an  earnest  Christian,  but  not  so 
devout  as  his  brother,  nor  so  prudent  In  prayer, 
his  order  of  mind  is  clear,  consecutive,  ana  scrio- 
tural.  Considering  his  previous  status  as  a  vil- 
lage preacher,  I  never  conversed  with  one  whose 
knowledge  of  Scripture  history  was  so  feeble.  I 
put  the  Sabellian  view  of  the  Trinity,  and  th^ 
Arian  view  of  the  Saviour's  character,  but  he  did 
not  detect  the  errors ;  neither  did  he  satisfactorily 
put  the  great  doctrines  of  Justification,  Regenera- 
tion, and  Sanctification.  He  used  hyfer  phrases, 
without  thoroughly  knowing  tlieir  import,  and 
adopted  sentiments  without  thinking  through 
them,  and  was  a  feeble  toxtoary.  He  will  take, 
at  first  sight,  with  some.  A^  will  grow  in  one's 
esteem.  Their  hearts  are  perfect  towards  God, 
but  their  heads  are  muddy. 

^*  Mr.  C.  is  by  far  the  best  man.  He  is  not  a 
read  man,  but  loves  reading  :  shrewd  and  apt.  I 
know  only  one  drawback--he  is  ^iven  to  punning, 
and  is  a  wit,  and  this  produces  lightness ;  hence  a 
want  of  weight  Hfe  punning  is  to  the  purpose, 
and  we  have  words  of  wisdom  with  his  wit :  but, 
after  all,  it  is  better  to  do  things  seriously.  It 
seemed  just  that  I  should  speak  to  him,  and  since 
then  he  has  been  better.  Kesponsibility  makes  a 
good  man  think,  ponder,  and  pray.  I  think  the 
position  will  do  him  ^ood,  for  ne  will  be  equal  to 
it,  and,  oft  receiving  instructions  to  that  import,  I 
wil  prepare  him  specially  for  his  position.  C.  is 
not  an  everyday  man,  acid  care  will  give  him  bal- 
last 

'*  The  woman  decidedly  is  the  best  fium,  as  it 
refers  to  mental  calibre.  Miss  D.  is  ready  to 
leave.  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  her,  save  on 
one  point,  or  rather  two.  She  wished  to  slip-shod 
her  journals,  and  is  not  given  to  early  rising  ;  but 
many  are  given  to  the  last  deficiency,  and  I  don't 
wonder  at  their  lack  of  weight  Mrs.  £.  (the 
superintendent's  wife)  took  her  in  hand  for  this 
matter.  I  refused  to  take  her  work,  if  not  care- 
fully attended  to,  at  which  she  was  somewhat 


mortified  ;  but  duty  to  herself  and  to  the  commit- 
tee shut  me  up  to  the  step.  When  there  was  no 
other  way,  she  came  to,  and  now  her  retorns  are 
ship-shape.'' 

A.  and  R  were  each  under  training  jabout 
seven  weeks.  The  regular  course  consists 
of  about  thirty-three  lectures,  spread  over 
eight  weeks ;  in  addition  to  which,  there  are 
conversational  hints  on  practical  duties.  But 
the  time  is  too  short 

''  The  period  being  so  short  for  the  stay  of  aa 
affent,  I  have  barely  time  to  light  hii  lamp,  teach 
him  how  to  trim  it  and  pour  in  oil  When  I 
have  a  mind  disciplined  by  close  conseoutLva 
Uiought,  something  can  be  done  with  it ;  but 
when  a  man  comes,  as  a  Sheffield  person  would 
say,  with  every  screw  loose,  I  have  Just  time  to 
tighten  them,  and  then  he  leaves.  .  .  .  [Notwltb- 
standing,]  C.  has  turned  out  a  very  ezoelleol 
missionary,  working  to  the  great  satisfection  of 
his  committee,  wtere  many  eyes  were  on  him. 
watching  for  his  halting.  .  .  .  Miss  D.  la 
also  a  most  devoted  and  useful  missionary." 

The  result,  in  the  two  first  cases,  is  not 
yet  ascertained.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
that  a  man  so  clear  ia  judgment,  so  racy  in 
expression,  and  so  totally  devoid  of  cant,  as 
tlie  writer  of  the  above,  can  fiiil  of  producing 
useful  men,  if  time  and  scope  sufficient  be 
allowed  him. 

The  mode  of  operating  in  all  the  Missions 
is  very  simple :  The  district  should  be  per- 
ambulated, and  every  family  visited  once  a 
month.  The  visit  consists  uniformly  of  re- 
ligious conversation,  and,  where  the  inmates 
of  the  house  will  permit,  of  Scripture  read- 
ing and  prayer.  "  The  missionary,  having 
gained  an  entrance  to  a  house,  ascends  to  the 
highest  room  to  begin  his  work,  and  descends 
from  room  to  room  until  he  has  visited  all 
the  families  in  that  house.  Were  he  to  com- 
mence at  the  bottom,  he  might  not  be  al- 
lowed to  reach  the  top,  but,  by  beginning  at 
the  garret,  he  must  descend,  and  thus  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  all  who  will  ad- 
mit him,  even  to  the  kitchen  and  cellar ;  and 
these  are  places  in  which  he  frequently 
meets  with  the  most  affecting  and  painful 
scenes."  We  have  room  for  but  one  of 
these  scenes,  which  we  will  insert  as  a  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Vanderkiste's  character  and 
style  : — 

This  den  of  infamy  .  .  .  consisted  of  one  small 
room  on  thejgTOund-noor.  ...  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  this  place  morning,  noon,  and  night,  ac- 
companied, when  I  could  obtain  his  company,  by 
an  aged  friend,  bursting  in  upon  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  criminality ;  at  other  times  visiting 
them  while  under  the  depressing  effects  of  their 
previous  night's  debauch.  It  may  be  iuci^ve^^ 
perhaps,  how  it  hap]^iJftA.«vxOEL^w«xsfc^^s^^t»Rr 
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ticable.  The  fact  is,  I  appeared  to  have  a  great 
iDflaence  given  me  oter  tne  proprietor  of  this 
wretched  place  and  others,  in  coDsequeDcCi  pr- 
haps,  of  atteotioDS  paid  to  one  of  their  companions 
who  died  in  a  very  dreadful  manner.  They  ap- 
peared to  retain  so  grateful  a  sense  of  tbeae  atten- 
tions, that  thev  could  not  insult  me.  It  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  strangest  sights  in  tlie  whole 
world  to  see  me  enter  this  place  at  night,  some- 
times alone.  On  one  occasion  mj  companion 
was  ordered  away ;  it  was  said  to  him, '  You  go, 
else  perhaps  you'll  have  a  knife  put  into  you  ;  he 
(me)  may  stop,' — disturbing  all  kinds  of  wicked- 
ness, and  merely  saying,  'I've  come  to  read  to 
Tou.'  Standing  in  the  midst  of  ferocious  and 
horrible  characters,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
explaining  portions  concerning  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  heaven  and  hell,  and  a 
prostitute  holding  a  candle  to  me.  This  young 
woman  has  since  abandoned  her  evil  life.  Then 
would  follow  some  discuraion  ;  one  would  say, '  I 
don't  believe  there's  no  hell — it's  in  vour  heart, 
mister.'  Then  some  prostitute  would  burst  out 
into  indecent  profanity,  who  would  be  sworn  at 
until  she  was  quiet  Then  I  would  go  down  upon 
my  knees  in  the  midst  of  them  and  pray,  waitmg 
to  see  if  the  Spirit  of  God  would  act,  (and  the 
Spirit  of  God  aid  act)  On  one  occasion  while 
so  engaged,  with  my  hand  over  my  face,  I  left  a 
small  space  between  my  fingers  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  observation,  and  perceived  small  arti- 
cles (stolen,  I  suppose)  being  passed  from  one  to 
another.  They  bad  no  idea  that  I  was  observing 
them. 

We  recommend  this  scene  to  the  pre- 
Raf&elites.  It  would  be  picturesque  enough 
for  their  pencil.  Sin  appears  in  it  in  all 
that  ugliness  that  they  so  love  to  painty  and 
abundant  entomological  specimens  would 
furnish  opportunities  for  tne  most  truthful 
delineation  of  minute  nature.  If  one  could 
diyest  Father  Vanderkistc  of  the  rusty  black 
suit  and  white  cravat  of  the  modem  mission- 
ary, and  furnish  him  instead  with  cowl  and 
crucifix,  and  the  other  properties  of  pictur- 
esque religion,  the  picture  might  take  even 
at  the  West  End.  But,  in  all  seriousness  we 
must  ask,  what  efllects  are  produced  by  these 
bold  imiptions  into  the  very  fortress  of  the 
enemy  1  One  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  informants, 
a  prostitute,  declared  that  in  such  places 
'^the  missioners  call  sometimes,  but  they're 
laughed  at  often  when  they're  talking,  and- 
always  before  the  door  is  dosed  on  them." 
Very  true ; — ^yet  notwithstanding  the  bread 
is  on  the  waters,  and  will  be  found  after 
many  days  :  the  thought  is  in  the  mind,  and 
some  day  or  other  may  act  upon  the  con- 
duct. Mr.  Vanderkistc  informs  us,  that  his 
ef!<)rts  in  that  den  of  vice  were  blessed  to 
the  conversion  of  four  at  least  of  the  in- 
mates, including  the  "  proprietor  of  the 
place,  who  was  a  common  thief,  and  the 
prostitute  with  whom  he  livecV 

The  chief  weapon  that  these  missionaries 


wield  in  addition  to  their  Bibles  is  the  reli- 
gious tract.  Of  these  they  circulate  in  Lon- 
don alone  the  incredible  number  of  2,000,000 
in  a  year.  The  distribution  of  these  little 
pamphlets  has  been  highly  lauded,  and  con- 
temptuously vilified.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Mayhew  and  Mr.  Vanderkiste  are  at  issue. 
The  latter  quotes  instances,  in  which  he  has 
known  good  to  arise.  Religious  tracts  have, 
no  doubt,  some  good  effects,  but  these,  as  is 
indeed  the  case  with  all  publications,  are 
mostly  inappreciable.  It  would  bo  difficult 
to  produce  distinct  instances  of  the  efifect  even 
of  the  Bible  ^  yet  who  can  doubt  the  im- 
mense influence  that  it  possesses  over  the 
British  mind  1  If,  as  seems  to  be  universally 
allowed,  printed  evil  is  pernicious,  printed 
good  must  be  to  some  extent  salutary.  We 
imagine  that  these  little  publications  contri- 
bute as  much  as  any  cause,  to  keep  up  that 
deep  though  vamie  respect  for  religion  and 
the  Bible,  and  uiat  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
tion with  which  the  mind  of  the  whole 
English  people  is  saturated.  They  have  no 
power  to  breathe  religious  life  into  the 
masses,  but  they  can  act  as  a  salt  that  keeps 
the  carcase  from  absolute  putrefaction.  The 
existing  ones  are,  however,  susceptible  of 
immense  improvement.  We  have  no  space 
to  criticise  them,  but  we  will  insert  from 
one  of  our  writers  an  admirable  little  sum- 
mary of  the  qualities  that  publications  for 
the  people  ought  to  possess. 

"  Every  writer  for  the  working  classes,  to  be 
Buccessfal,  most  avoid  all  affectation  in  style, 
fawning  obseouiousness,  and  childish  simplicity  of 
language.  If  he  address  himself  to  his  task  ear- 
nestly, honestly,  plainly,  and  without  flattery,  he 
will  be  sure  of  approbation  from  those  whom  he 
desires  to  instruct  and  elevate."  * 

But  a  new  idea  has  been  started  on  this 
point,  from  which  we  are  bold  to  anticipate 
a  new  and  more  sound  and  real  religious 
literature.  Tins  is  to  invite  the  labouring 
classes  to  become,  at  least  in  part,  the-  pro- 
ducers of  their  own  religious  books. '  The 
mind  of  the  religious  portion  of  the  highest 
classes  has,  in  too  many  instances,  been  quite 
refined  away,  and  become  feeble,  effete,  and 
unoriginal.  Hence  in  very  many,  religion 
has  experienced  its  deepest  possible  fall,  by 
being  degraded  into  a  polite  amusement. 
They  have  straggled  away  after  absurd 
hybrid  worships,  and  are  content  to  employ 
their  minds  about  the  paraphernalia  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  vent  such  remains  of  fervour  as 
they  still  retain,  in  Knightsbridge  chanting 
emeu/es  and  contemplating  floral  ceremonies 


♦  EsRay  on  tho  "  Literature  of  tho  WorkiDg  Classes." 
By  J.  Parker,  in  Mcliora. 
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worthy  of  a  Byzantine  court  in  Theodora's 
age.  The  mind  of  the  whole  religious  world 
still  employs  itself, — ^yet  how  wearily  ! — in 
mumbling  the  dry  hnsks  of  a  theological 
terminology,  whose  spirit  is  departed.  What 
the  times  require  is  a  free  fresh  breath  of 
hearty  simple  religion,  like  that  which  once, 
in  a  very  similar  age,  breathed  from  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  rising,  whence 
alone  it  can  rise,  from  among  the  poor. 

The  progress  of  these  institutions  has  been 
very  great,  and  their  sphere  is  daily  widen- 
ing. The  London  City  Mission,  in  it»  twen- 
tieth year,  possesses  328  agents,  and  supplies 
missionary  visits  to  about  one-half  of  the 
visitable  parts  of  London.  The  Manchester 
Mission  employs  85,  and  only  requires  about 
15  more  to  complete  the  visitation  of  that 
great  city.  The  secretary  of  the  Country 
Towns  Mission  kindly  informs  us  that  there 
arc  83  missionaries,  scattered  in  a  multitude 
of  towns  and  villages,  in  the  employment  of 
that  society.  Besides  these,  Edinburgh  em- 
ploys 80,  Liverpool  23,  Birmingham  10, 
Bath  7,  Norwich  7,  with  smaller  numbers  in 
many  other  towns.  Leeds  has  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  missions,  but  we  have  not 
at  present  the  particulars. 

There  is  one  further  step  which  we  wish 
both  them  and  all  other  religious  organiza- 
tions, parochial  or  other,  to  take.  This  is 
to  attempt  to  give  a  larger  development  and 
completer  system  to  voluntary  as  well  as 
professional  religious  labours.  Let  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  organize  all  our  towns  on 
Dr.  Chalmers's  plan,  with  a  voluntary  visitor 
to  every  twenty  or  thirty  houses.  These 
labours,  being  those  of  persons  the  chief  part 
of  whose  time  is  engaged  in  other  business, 
would  be  liable  to  become  incomplete  and 
desultory,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  as 
a  substitute  for  the  more  regular  labours  of 
professional  visitors.  But  tibcy  are  the  best 
possible  accompaniment  to  the  latter,  and 
every  single  kind  act  of  one  of  such  visitors 
is  so  much  clear  gain.  However  desultory 
such  efforts  may  be,  no  hour  can  be  spent  in 
friendly  intercourse  between  a  person  of  the 
higher  or  middle,  and  one  of  the  lower  class, 
without  something  being  done  to  fill  up  the 
vast  gulf  that  parts  the  classes.  Suppose 
the  City  Mission  were  to  organize  a  voluntary 
department,  divide  their  districts  into  little 
sections,  and  advertise  for  Voluntary  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Mission^  all  this  without  the 
least  ulteration  in  their  present  arrangements 
— would  not  this  bo  likely  to  succeed  1  In 
many  parishes  of  the  Church  of  England, 
this  system  is  well  developed  ; — why  should 
it  not  be  applied  there  also  to  all  ? 

The  results  of  these  operations  are  of 
course  dilTicult  to  appreciate.     The  state- 


ments of  the  Societies  themselves  are,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  prepared  with  rigid 
conscientiousness  and  care,  and  are  only  in 
error  when  an  agent  deceives  the  Society,  or 
is  himself  deceived  by  those  among  whom 
he  labours ;  each  of  which  cases  must  happen 
occasionally,  but  not  oflen.  We  subjoin,  in 
a  note,  one  year's  statistics  from  London  ;* 
and  we  conclude  with  the  following  quotation 
from  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Mayhew's, "  who 
has  had  ample  means  of  judging  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  several  plans  now  in  operation 
for  the  reformation  and  improvement"  of 
the  lower  orders. 

"  It  still  remains  to  me  to  contemplate  the  best 
agency  for  promoting  the  reformation  of  the  poor. 
*The  City  Misaion/  if  properly  condacted,  as  it 
brings  many  good  men  m  close  contact  with '  the 
outcast  and  poor/  might  be  made  productive  of 
real  and  extensive  go<3.  Whether  it  has  been  so, 
or  done  so  to  any  extent,  is  perhaps  an  open  qacs- 
tion.  Oar  town  Missionaries  sprang  up  when  our 
different  Christian  denominations  were  not  fally 
alive  to  the  apprehension  of  their  own  daties  to 
their  poorer  brethren,  who  are  lost  to  principle, 
conscience,  and  society.  That  the  object  of  the 
London  City  Mission  is  most  noble,  needs  no  dis- 
cussion, and  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  method 
of  carrying  out  this  ^rcat  object  is  by  employing 
agents,  who  are  required  to  give  their  whole  time 
to  the  work,  without  engaging  in  any  of  the  secu- 
lar concerns  of  life ;  and  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  work  so  done,  I  must  say  that  great  good 
has  resulted  from  the  enterprise.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  labours  ot  the  Mission  in  any 
particular  locality  great  opposition  was  manifested, 
and  a  great  amount  of  prejudice,  with  habits  of 
the  most  immoral  kind — openly  carried  on  without 
any  public  censure — had  to  be  overcome.  The 
statements  of  the  Missionaries  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published,  and  lie  recorded  against  us 
as  a  nation,  of  the  glaring  evils  and  ignorance  of 
a  vast  portion  of  our  people.  It  is  principally 
owing  to  the  City  Missionaries  that  the  other 
portions  of  society  have  known  what  they  now  do 
of  the  practices  and  habits  of  the  poor ;  it  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  their  exertions  that  schools  nave 
b^n  established  in  connexion  with  their  labours : 
and  the  Bagged  Schoola— one  of  the  principal 
movements  of  late  years — are  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  their  efforts." 

The  Kagged  School  is  both  the  first-bom 
child  and  the  chief  auxiliary  of  City  Missions. 
The  city  of  Bristol,  and  a  Unitarian  congre- 
gation, claim  indeed  the  honour  of  having; 
commenced  the  movement ;  and  the  Church 
of  England  in  that  city,  of  having  first  given 
to  it  an  extenseive  devlopment.  But,  so  far 
as    the    metropolis  is  concerned,   Ragged 

♦  967  cases  of  decided  reformation  of  life;  100 
persons  induced  to  become  communicants ;  411  pros- 
titutes induced  to  enter  asylums ;  470  persons  living 
improperly  togrcther,  induced  to  marr>'  G5G ;  drunkards 
reclaimed ;  363  persons  induced  to  eo\si\iivi\iidiiS:,asa:j 
prayer;  9661  cbUOLTcn  BfciiX.  \.o  «iObwoV 
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Schools  originated  in  a  stable  in  Shoreditch, 
hired  by  Mr.  AValker,  a  City  Missionary. 
They  are  not  above  twelve  years  old,  and 
yet  the  followhig  are  their  latest  statistics : — 
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These  large  attendances  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, produced  by  the  exertions  of  the  City 
Missionaries.  As  all  good  works,  so  these, 
have  been  the  subject  of  attack;  and,  as 
usually  happens,  the  attack  came  from  a  rival 
philanthropist,  Mr.  Mayhew.  His  objec- 
tions were,  that  juvenile  delinquency  had 
rather  increased  than  diminished  since  their 
institution,  and  that  he  was  aware  of  in- 
stances in  which  children  had  actually  been 
corrupted  by  the  acquaintances  that  they  had 
formed  in  them.  The  statistics  were  at  the 
time  repelled  (as  it  seems  to  us  satisfac- 
torily) by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ragged 
School  Union  ;  and  occasional  corruptions  of 
youth  take  place  everywhere  where  children 
congregate.  Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  have, 
each  of  them,  not  a  few  to  answer  for.  The 
question  in  these  cases  is  not  whether  there 
are  any  cascs  of  corruption,  but  whether,  in 
spite  of  them,  there  does  not  remain  a  balance 
of  good.  We  ourselves  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever upon  this  subject.  We  have  seen  good 
result  from  such  institutions  ;  and  w^  cannot 
conceive  how  any  man  can  suppose  that 
2000  gratuitous  teachers,  chiefly  men  and 
women  who  have  done  a  good  day's  or  week's 
work  elsewhere,  can  make  the  immense  sac- 
rifice of  their  Sabbath  and  evening  repose  to 
the  tending  of  the  outcast  and  fallen,  and 
teach  as  they  do  with  earnestness  and  even 
enthusiasm,  without  producing  a  soflening  of 
the  heart  in  those  to  whom  they  minister,  as 
well  as  a  blessing  from  heaven. 

A  large  body  both  of  the  Established 
clergy,  and  also  of  their  Dissenting  brethren, 
have  lately  adopted  another  expedient,  which 
we  hail  with  satisfaction,  rather  as  a  synu)toin 
of  the  breaking  of  those  trammels  or  pre- 
cedent and  etiquette  that  have  choked  so 
many  of  our  charitable  efforts,  than  as  a  very 
powerful  instrument  of  good.  We  allude 
to  open-air  preaching. 

There  can  h?  no  doubt  of  the  immense 
power  of  this  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
men  like  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  giftrd  in  a 
very  wonricrfjil  way,  and  acting  under  the 
consciousness  of  a  special  mission  from  God  ; 
but  is  it  likely  to  produce  any  rciuarkablc 


effects  in  the  hands  of  average  men  ?  We 
will  not  answer  this  question,  as  our  own 
mind  is  hardly  made  up  upon  the  point ;  but 
we  will  place  before  our  readers  the  result 
of  other  men's  experience. 

There  is,  in  London,  a  small  society,  call- 
ed the  Open-Air  Mission,  composed,  we  be- 
lieve, chiefly  of  barristers,  who  have  united 
to  promote  preaching  and  religious  services 
in  the  streets  of  London.  They  preach 
themselves,  and  employ  agents,  chiefly 
voluntary,  but  partly  paid.  We  reoom- 
mend  them  heartily  to  discard  the  last,  and 
let  their  whole  work  be  gratuitous  and  free. 
They  do  not  always  institute  a  formal  ser- 
vice, but  accost  people  in  the  street  (as 
Paul  did  at  Athens,)  engage  them  in  conver- 
sation, and  gradually  collect  a  knot  of  hear- 
ers to  listen  to  their  message.  Besides 
these,  the  London  City  Mission,  which  for- 
merly forbade  its  agents  to  preach,  now 
gives,  in  many  cases,  permission  to  do  so. 
Several  other  societies  do  the  same  ;  and  in^ 
dividual  ministers  of  different  persuasions 
have  adopted  the  practice.  The  Open-Air 
Mission  gives  in  its  report  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  extension  of  the  practice. 

"  The  services  in  Greenwich  Park  are  often  at- 
tended by  more  than  1000  persona.  At  each  of 
the  stations  in  the  Caledoaion  Road,  there  is  an 
average  of  200  hearers,  and  often  three  times  that 
number.  At  Tower  Hill,  the  mission-service  has 
frecinently  a  congregation  of  800  persons.  There 
are  30  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
ministers  of  9  congregational  chapels,  who  preach 
oat  of  doors  in  London ;  this  number  will  soon  be 
doubled.  The  Archbishop  of  Oanterbary  has 
stated  his  approval  of  the  practice.  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  his  last  episcopal  charge, 
strongly  urges  its  adoption ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
I^ndon  has  given  his  support  to  the  "  Islington 
Church  Home  Mission,'*  a  new  organization,  in 
which  35  clergymen,  and  as  many  laymen,  com- 
bine to  promote  open-air  preaching  among  other 
scriptural  and  practical  mean  of  goodd.  Tent 
meetings  are  held  in  the  suburbs  by  the  Christian 
Instraction  Society.  The  subject  of  open-air 
preachinff  was  very  favourably  received  at  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England, 
also  at  the  Free  Church  Assembly  in  Edinburgh, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  body  of  Independents, 
OS  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  by  the  vVesleyan  Confer- 
ence. A  committee,  similar  to  that  of  the  open- 
air  mission,  is  conducting  its  operations  iu  Bris- 
tol, and  another  in  Windsor.  Others  are  forming 
at  Liverpool.  Jilanchcster,  Hammersmith,  and 
elsewhere.  The  clergy  preach  out  of  doors  in 
Birmingham,  Winchester,  Tunbridgo,  Peterbo- 
rough, Reading,  Dover,  Cambridge,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
applications  are  made  to  the  office  of  the  Mission, 
from  all  parts  of  Britain,  for  information  and 
advice,  which  will  lead  to  a  farther  cxtcusion  of 
the  plan.'' 

Wc  find,  on  inspection  of  the  minuter  de- 
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tails,  that  the  largest  congregations  assemble 
round  distinguished  men  and  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  Engrand,  Dr.  M'Neile,  at 
the  Exchange  area  in  Liverpool,  assembled 
6000  people ;  whereas  the  ordinary  congre- 
gation of  the  humbler  missionary  averages 
only  50.  This  shows  that  the  old  aristo- 
cratic feeling  still  lingers  in  the  heart  of  the 
English  mob.  We  fancy  that  curiosity  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  large  assem- 
blages, and  that  as  the  novelty  wears  off  the 
attendance  will  decline  :  but  all  testify  to  the 
attentive  and  respectful  demeanour  of  the 
assemblages  (unless  they  be  composed  of  na- 
tives of  the  sister  isle.)  On  the  whole,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  these  efforts  are  fruit- 
less, and  we  would  urge  their  promoters  to 
go  forward.  The  following  preaching  sta- 
tion seems  to  us  wonderfully  appropriate — 
exactly  the  place  that  should  be  chosen. 

"  I  have  discovered  (says  ft  Oitj  Missionury) 
that  upwards  of  50  of  the  oooses  given  mc  to  visit 
are  notoriously  of  bad  character,  exclusive  of 
certain  other  houses  in  the  district,  where,  I  am 
told,  wickedness  and  debauchery  abound,  but  are 
carried  on  with  more  secrecy.  Brunswick  Street 
is  a  little  Sodom.  In  the  fight  of  day,  Sundays 
not  excepted,  there  is  often  a  commotion  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  numbers  of  sea-faring  men  who 
are  "  cabbed"  to  the  different  houses  of  the  street 
for  the  worst  of  purposes.  Most  of  these  women 
tell  me  they  are  *'  unhappy,'*  and  that  they  wish 
to  relinquisli,  if  possible,  their  present  mode  of 
living.  Some  of  them  have  been  brought  to  shed 
tears  by  reason  of  their  misconduct,  and  to  bend 
the  knee  while  I  have  prayed  to  God  in  their  be- 
half. This  district  for  the  last  34  years,  has  been 
notorious  for  the  character  of  its  houses.  It  is  a 
rendezvous  for  sailors  and  common  seamen,  who, 
after  a  lengthened  absence  from  their  native 
shores,  return  to  lavish  away  their  hard-earned 
wi^es,  and  their  time,  in  scenes  of  drunkenness 
and  profligacy,  nor  is  it,  I  regret  to  say,  confined  ex- 
dusiTely  |o  these.  The  average  number  of  vicious 
women  resident  on  the  district  is  about  200. 
Surely  this  is  one  of  the  dark  spots  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  no  description  can  bo  sufficiently  gra- 
fjhic  to  delineate  the  vast  amount  of  enormity  and 
Bin  which  is  perpetrated  there !" 

Open  air  services  have  been  established, 
with  success,  in  a  street  of  this  Sodom. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Birmingliam  is  the  great  advocate  and  prac- 
tiscr  of  open-air  preaching.  And  ho  has 
printed  (why  does  he  not  publish?)  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  are  contained  the  obser- 
vations that  his  Scripture  Headers  liavo 
made  on  the  effects  produced,  lliese  are 
very  gratifying,  and  sufficiently  establish  the 
fact  that  good  has  been  done.  We  are  at- 
tacking a  fortress,  and  we  expect  success 
from  the  converging  fire  of  a  very  various 
artillery.     I^t  us  accept  this  as  one  of  our 


pieces,  without   precisely  determining    its 
calibre,  or  measuring  its  effect. 

Thus  &r  these  missionary  efforts  had  con- 
sisted merely  of  spiritual  influences,  teach- 
ing, preaching,  prayer,  founded  on  the  firm 
belief  that,  if  permitted  to  work  its  own  way 
without  let  or  hindrance,  the  gospel  would 
prove  all-sufficient  But  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived,  that,  in  our  great  cities,  the  material 
lets  and  hindrances  are  so  great,  that  those 
who  would  obey  the  gospel  are  absolutely 
unable.  It  was  seen  that,  in  many  cases, 
without  a  withdrawal  from  the  reach  of  cor- 
rupt influence,  or  honest  employment  fur- 
nished to  those  who  would  gladly  steal  no 
more,  or  refuges  open  for  both  the  male  and  fe- 
male who  had  become  heart-sick  of  sin,  no  real 
reformation  was  possible.  To  supply  these 
wants,  there  have  sprung  up  a  vast  variety 
of  institutions,  combining  material  support, 
employment,  or  shelter,  with  intellectual 
and  spiritual  training.  We  have  a  multi- 
tude of  these  now  before  us — Refuges  attach- 
ed to  Hanged  Schools  ;  Industrial  Feeding 
Schools ;  lieformatory  institutions  for  males 
or  females,  adults  or  children.  We  had 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  all  these  schemes ;  but  the 
subject  is  too  vast  and  our  space  too  nearly 
exliausted.  Only,  before  we  pass  on,  let  us 
pay  our  tribute  to  one  other  hero  in  humble 
life.  The  readers  of  our  cotemporary, 
"The  Edinburgh  Review,"  will  remember 
an  admirable  article  in  one  of  its  late  num- 
bers, that  drew  attention  to  the  trul  v  won- 
derful statistics  of  the  Relbrmatc:)ry  institu- 
tion of  Westminster,  conducted  by  Mr, 
Nash.  In  Great  Smith  Street,  just  behind 
the  Abbey,  a  Chi*istian  family  opens  its 
arms  to  receive  the  repentant  criminal. 
It  contains  within  its  walls  a  hundred  persons. 
They  enter  of  their  own  free  will ;  their  sin- 
cerity being  tested  at  the  threshold  by  a 
fortnight's  probation  on  bread  and  water; 
and  they  continue  there  without  coercion, 
living  an  orderly,  religious,  sober,  and  indus- 
trious life.  They  remain  la  the  institution 
for  a  year,  and  leave  it  in  general  reform- 
ed men ;  two  or  three  hundred  have  been 
restored  to  society  by  it  already  ;  and  there 
are  multitudes  always  waiting  to  till  the  va- 
cancies. This  institution  luis  been  the 
means  of  discovering  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  criminals  in  London 
who  arc  eager  to  escape  from  their  bondage 
to  crime,  and  who  can,  literally,  in  the  words 
of  Scripture,  find  no  place  for  repentance, 
though  they  seek  it  carefully  with  tears. 
About  eighty  present  themselves  every 
week  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Nash's  establish- 
ment in  vain. 

We  cannot  eutev  axv^  ^vxTVltvat  vcA^^i  \>;i«sfe 
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interesting  details ;  but  wc  recommend  all 
these  enterprises  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers.  They  are  of  all  kinds,  conducted 
according  to  every  shade  of  religious  opin- 
ion, Church  and  Dissenting,  High  Church  and 
Low  Church,  strictly  sectarian  and  freely 
combined.  Every  man  can  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  co-operating,  without  sacrificing  one 
of  his  principles,  or  even  of  his  crotchets. 
All  are  doing  good;  but  all  are  strait- 
ened in  their  circumstances,  and  some 
even  languishing  for  want  of  means.  Their 
work  is  one  that  must  be  done  in  some  way, 
either  by  individuals,  or  the  churches,  or  the 
State.  W©  trust  that  individuals  and 
churches  w^ill  still  vindicate  to  •  our  country 
its  noble  characteristic,  of  doing  always,  by 
the  free  benevolence  of  its  citizens,  what  in 
other  countries  is  effected  by  enforced  taxa- 
tion, and  that  instead  of  waiting  for  Govern- 
ment support,  free  private  efforts  will  give 
to  all  these  institutions  the  expansion  which 
they  require  and  deserve.  Had  only  those 
vast  sums  that  have  been  squandered  in  all 
that  is  ostentatious  in  religion — empty  imi- 
tations of  the  dead  work  of  past  ages  which 
can  never  live  again,  tawdry  memorial  win- 
dows, hideous  monumental  brasses,  and 
trash  and  trumpery  of  every  kind — ^been 
employed,  as  they  might  have  been,  in 
building  from  living  stones  a  living  temple, 
and  bringing  back  the  bloom  of  spiritual 
life  on  those  wasted  faces  where  God's  own 
image  has  been  defaced  by  sin,  we  should 
not  have  to  lament  that  all  Christian  enter- 
prises are  languishing  which  have  no  outside 
show.  But  we  feel  confident  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  England  is  returning  from  its 
long  wandering  afler  what  is  dead  and  out- 
ward, and  that  we  shall  not  be  any  longer 
content  with  what  has  satisfied  us  for  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years. 

But  there  yet  remains  to  be  considered 
the  deeper  moral  and  the  more  distant  ten- 
dency of  these  combined  missionary  efforts. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  many  that  there  is 
contained  in  them  a  steady  gradual  progress 
towards  Christian  Union,  In  1804,  a  body 
of  Christians,  of  many  denominations,  agreed 
to  combine  to  translate,  print,  and  circulate 
the  Bible.  Such  a  combination  seemed  to 
many  a  preposterous  idea ;  and  it  was  pro- 
phesied that  their  united  action  would  prove 
impossible ;  yet,  like  many  other  supposed 
imjx)Hsibilities,  this  when  tried,  was  found 
practicable  and  easy.  Tliis  body  has  con- 
tinued to  work,  with  perfect  harmony  and 
g£eat  sncces«»,  a  machine  of  enormous  power, 
until  this  day.  In  1799,  a  body  of  Christ- 
ians, similarly  coniposod,  ha<i  already  taken 
a  still  bolder  step.  They  agreed  to  create 
a  popular  religious  literature  j  they  resolved 


to  print  a  variety  of  tracts  and  books  in 
which  the  questions  disputed  among  the  Pro- 
testant denominations  should  be  suppressed, 
and  nothing  taught  but  those  simple  truths 
in  which  they  all  agree.  The  Society  thus 
established  has  become  the  most  influential 
distributor  of  religious  publications  in  exist- 
ence ;  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  succeeded 
in  marching  with  the  times ;  and  its  com- 
mittees work  without  quarrel  or  disunion, 
and  without  any  attempt  to  intrude  their 
Shibboleths.*  In  1835,  the  City  Mission 
came  into  being,  its  object  being  to  evange- 
lize the  poor  by  teaching  them  all  in  the 
Gospel  that  is  necessary  or  saving.  This 
Society  thus  enunciates  the  basis  of  its 
teaching: 

''  As  the  object  of  the  mission  is  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  a  fundamental  law 
that  the  following  doctrines  l)e  prominently  taught 
by  the  agents  and  pablications  of  the  mission. 
They  are  given,  *  not  in  the  words  which  man*a 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth.^  *  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God.'  *  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us.'  '  Except  a  man  be  born 
again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  *  The 
blood  of  JesoB  Christ,  God's  Son,  cleanseth  from 
all  sin.'  '  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jeaoa  Christ.'  *  Ncd- 
ther  is  there  salvation  in  any  other  ;  for  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.*  •  Without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.'  '  Ye  are  sanctified — 
by  the  Spirit  of  our  God.'  " 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  City  Mis- 
sion would  wish  this  to  be  considered  its 
creed,  but  it  certainly  partakes  of  that  na- 
ture. It  is  its  formal  summary  of  essential 
doctrine.  However  that  may  be,  the  Mis- 
sion feels  rightly,  that  in  this  freed«|i  from 
dogmatic  fetters,  and  this  simplicity,  it  has 
found  its  strength.  While  its  cotcmporary, 
Puseyism,  which  sought  to  attain  union  by 
imposing  additional  shackles  on  the  mind,  is 
now  dead,  or  dying ;  this  champion  of  free 
and  combined  religion  has  gone  on  increas- 
ing every  year,  and  is  even  yet  in  its 
merest  infancy.  A  few  years  later,  in  1844, 
the  combined  efforts  of  a  union  of  denomi- 
nations began  to  bring  into  extensive  use  a 

♦  The  Protestant  bodies,  unable  to  unite  in  the 
Religious  Tract  Society's  proceedings,  are  the  Unitfr* 
rians,  tho  Swcdouborgians,  and  possibly  tlic  Quakers. 
The  numerical  importanco  of  these  sects  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 
Total  attendances  (Census  1851)  of 

Protestant  Churchea,  10,4r,2,278 

Unitarians, 50,061 

Swcdouborgians, . . .  10,352 

Society  of  Frifuds, . .         22,478 
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Bcheme  of  education,  for  the  lost  and  out- 
cast children,  whose  whole  scheme  and  basis 
Mras  religious,  and  which  looked  for  success 
to  religion  only;  yet  taught  no  point 
of  dogmatic  theology  debated  in  the  great 
body  of  English  Protestants.  This,  too, 
has  been  found  sufficient  for  its  end.  Places 
of  repentance  have  been  founded  on  the 
same  principles,  for  adult  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  vice.  And  these,  without  touching 
on  disputed  doctrines,  have  contained  suffi- 
cient religious  teaching,  and  inculcated  re- 
ligious motives  sufficiently  strong,  to  restore 
the  outcast  to  society,  and  even  to  raise  him 
up  to  God. 

We  ask,  then,  in  conclusion^  What  office 
of  the  Church  remains  which  these  com- 
bined associations  have  not  been  able  to 
effect  with  their  sitnplificd  theology  ?  They 
have  proved  themselves  able  to  keep  and 
circulate  the  original  documents  of  the 
Christian  faith.  They  can  form  and  spread 
a  very  varied  religious  literature,  adequate 
for  the  wants  of  any  simple-minded  reli- 
gious man.  They  can  choose,  and  examine, 
and  send  forth  successful  evangelists  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  They  can 
conduct  schools  of  religious  education,  for 
those  young  persons  to  whom  religion  is, 
beyond  all  others,  the  all  in  all ;  and  they 
can  open  a  place,  and  show  a  way,  of  re- 
pentance to  the  returning  penitent.  Have 
these  not  the  genuine  medicine  of  the 
Great  Physician,  w^ho  have  proved  that  they 
can  heal  those  whoso  disease  is  sorest  1 
Are  these  no  ministers  of  reconciliation, 
when  they  can  point  to  thousands  whom 
they  have  reconciled  1  Surely  they  possess 
all  the  inward  life,  and  all  the  influential 
motives  of  Christianity  1  There  is  no  work 
of  the  Church  which  these  combinations  of 
denominations  cannot  do. 

Let  them  work  on  a  while,  for  a  common 
good,  against  a  common  enemy — forgetting 
ancient  antipathies,  as  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish are  doing  before  Sebastopol.  Perhaps, 
after  a  while,  another  question  will  come 
upon  the  carpet: — What  further  need  is 
there  of  denominations  ?  Separate  indepen- 
dent organizations,  on  the  same  soil,  may 
be,  and  perhaps  are  desirable ;  but  why 
need  they  be  bitter  to  each  other  ?  nay,  why 
n(ied  they  not  feel  and  act  in  everything  like 
full  Christian  brethren?  Why  may  they 
not  recognise  the  approval,  which  the  un- 
seen Eternal  Spirit  has  already  pronounced, 
in  the  life  that  ne  has  shed,  and  the  blessings 
that  he  has  given,  to  the  exertions  of  alH 
Why  may  they  not  c^st  away  their  exclu- 
sive pretensions  and  longing  for  sectarian 
pre-eminence  ;  join  in  each  other's  prayers 
or  liturgies ;  sit,  or  stand,  or  kneel  (as  the 


case  may  be)  at  the  tables  which  each 
spreads  before  the  common  Lord  of  all,  and 
so,  by  that  simple  act  of  charity,  be  okk  1 
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No  one  can  reflect  much  on  the  actual  po- 
sition of  our  internal  politics  without  feel- 
ing that  it  is  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory, 
if  not  absolutely  menacing.  A  great 
practical  public  question  engrosses  all  minds, 
separates  chief  friends,  and  breaks  up  all 
previous  combinations  of  party.  The  na- 
tion has  embarked  in  a  mighty  enterprise  ; 
it  feels  instinctively  and  justly  the  innerent 
goodness  and  grandeur  of  its  cause  :  it  is 
bent  upon  vigorous  action,  and  signal  and 
conclusive  success ;  it  needs,  therefore,  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  its  ablest  statesmen, 
each  in  his  several  department  of  ability. 
Yet  precisely  at  this  moment  it  finds  itself 
deprived  of,  or  obliged  to  forego,  the  ser- 
vices of  one  after  another,  from  considera- 
tions of  established  official  morality  or  hab- 
itual political  etiquette,  and  is  reduced  to 
commit  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  in  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  crises 
through  which  it  has  ever  passed,  to  men 
who,  though  experienced  and  able,  can 
scarcely  as  a  body  be  regarded  as  first-rate. 
With  perhaps  two  exceptions  in  the  Cabi- 
net, it  cannot  be  denied  that  those  who  are 
in  are  not  equal  to  those  who  are  out. 
When  the  liberals  are  in  office  and  the  coun- 
try is  at  war,  it  is  not  without  uneasiness 
and  regret  that  we  see  Lord  Grey,  Lord 
John  Kussell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on 
the  cross  benches  or  below  the  gangway, 
and  their  places  filled  by  men  of  the  calibre 
of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  George  Grey, 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  or  Lord  Har- 
rowby. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  conceal  that 
the  various  dislocations  and  reconstructions 
of  pa^y  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  twenty,  and  especially  the  last  ten  years, 
have  greatly  bewildered  the  national  con- 
science and  shaken  confidence  in  public 
men.  We  do  not  say  that  they  ought  to 
have  done  so,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  is 
undeniable.  Colleagues  of  many  years  and 
of  the  closest  intimacy,  have  found  them- 
selves severed  and  in  angry  opposition ; 
hereditary  foes  and  apparently  irrccowoxW 
ble  antagonists  hav^  \>^^ti  ^^^\i  ivc^fl\\^%^^ 
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former  difforcnces,  sitting  amicably  and  act- 
ing loyally  in  the  same  Cabinet.  Two  of 
tho  most  vehement  Whigs  of  Lord  Grey's 
government  became  afterwards  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  of  Lord  Grey's 
great  opponent :  one  of  these  is  now  the 
chief  of  the  Tory  party,  wliile  the  other  has 
returned  nearly  to  the  old  radical  love  of 
his  immature  youth.  Peel's  lieutenants  be- 
came colleagues  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Sir  William  Molesworth.  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  the  two  rival  foreign 
secretaries,  sat  in  the  same  cabinet  at  a 
time  when  foreign  policy  was  the  promi- 
nent question  of  the  day.  Lord  John  Eus- 
Bdll  as  Premier,  dismissed  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  from  the  Foreign  Office;  Lord  Pal- 
merston, Premier  in  his  turn,  made  Lord 
John  ambassador  at  Vienna  and  colonial 
minister.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  high-church- 
•man  and  conservative,  sits  side  by  side  with 
Mr.  Bright,  the  Radical  and  Quaker.  And, 
to  crown  the  whole,  Lord  Derby,  when 
commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  to  form  a 
Government,  proposed  to  retain  Lord  Clai^ 
ondon,  and  to  make  Mr.  Disraeli  serve  with 
and  under  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  made  no  ob- 
jection. Spectacles  like  these  have  utterly 
astounded  and  confused  both  observing  by- 
standers and  acting  politicians,  trained  in 
that  ancestral  creed  which  held  consistency 
in  statesmen  to  be  the  first  of  virtues,  an- 
swering to  honour  in  man,  and  chastity 
in  womjm ; — ^and  thinking  men  are  beginning 
to  draw  the  inference,  either  that  the  moral- 
ity of  public  men  must  be  frightfully  de- 
teriorated, or  that  the  principles  which  for- 
merly guided  that  morality  must  be  erro- 
neous, or  must  be  inapplicable  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  new  era.  At  the  same 
time,  Ministers  find  it  increashigly  difficult 
to  construct  a  Cabinet  that  will  hold  togeth- 
er ;  and  the  people  are  alternately  disgusted 
at  seeing  Governments  formed  which  con- 
found all  their  notions  of  propriety,  and 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  leit  with- 
out a  Government  altogether.  It  is  worth 
while,  ther»?fore,  to  devote  a  few  moments 
to  the  inquiry,  whether,  our  embarrassments 
may  not  arise  from  our  unwise,  persistence 
in  attempting  to  dress  in  garments  whicli 
no  longer  fit  us,  to  live  in  dwellings  which 
no  longer  hold  us,  or  (without  metaphor)  to 
square  our  political  proceedings  with  for- 
mulas which  are  no  longer  suitable  or 
sound  ? 

In  former  days,  and  up  to  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  stfitesmen  of  Great  Britain 
were  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  which  was  clearly 
defined,broad,and  per\'adiug.  The  differences 


between  them  were  difTerenccs  of  character, 
and,  therefore,  neither  liable  to  be  changed 
nor  to  shade  off  into  one  another.  Their  fun- 
damental doctrines,  and  still  more  their 
points  of  view,  {Stwid-punkt,  as  tho  Ger- 
mans say,)  were  distinct  and  opposite.  The 
questions  which  were  in  debate  btwcen  them 
were  questions  of  principle — generally  em- 
bracing divergencies  so  wide  as  to  be  whol- 
ly irreconcilable,  and  open  to  no  compro- 
mise OX',  doubt.  There  could  be  no  difficul- 
ty in  the  minds  of  any  sincere  or  clear  think- 
ers, as  to  which  banner  to  enlist  under — nor 
any  great  likelihood  that,  having  once  delib- 
erately enlisted  under  it,  they  should  be 
tempted  to  desert  It  from  any  honourable 
or  conscientiSus  considerations.  Pol  iticiana, 
then,  were  friends  of  Church  and  State,  or 
enemies  of  the  former,  a^d  re-constructors 
of  the  latter ;  Jacobites  or  Hanoverians ; 
adherents  and  magnifiers  of  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  or  advocates  of  the  increase  of 
the  democratic  element ;  votaries  of  legit- 
imacy, or  admirers  of  the  Revolution ;  as- 
serters  or  deniers  of  religious  liberty  ;  Re- 
formers or  Anti-Reformers ;  and  so  on.  A 
man  of  sense  and  eminence  could  not  help 
knowing  positively  to  which  of  these  in- 
trinsically antagonistic  set  of  notions  he  ad- 
hered: a  man  of  honour  could  scarcely 
pass  from  one  camp  to  the  other  without 
justly  incurring  a  charge  of  instability  of 
purpose  and  opinion  almost  as  damaging  as 
an  imputation  of  downright  corruption. 
Hence  party  combinations  were  simple, 
natural,  and  enduring,  and  party  desertions 
or  disruptions  difficult  and  rare. 

Formerly,  too,  a  man's  political  opinions 
were  pretty  much  decided  by  his  birth  and 
connexions.  He  inherited  his  creed ;  he 
sucked  it  in  with  his  motlier's  milk ;  he  was 
born  and  bred  a  Tory  or  a  Whig.  He  was 
not  expected  to  think  for  himself;  it  was  a 
settled  point  that  he  would  think  as  his  fi^ 
ther  thought  before  him.  He  oould  scarcely 
do  otherwise  ;  for  he  wiis  surrounded  from 
infancy  with  one  set  of  influences,  and  heard 
only  one  set  of  opinions ;  searching,  patient, 
conscientious  investigation  into  public  ques- 
tions was,  in  those  days,  held  to  bo  nopor- 
tion  of  a  young  statesman's  training.  Whw 
he  was  of  age  to  enter  political  life,  he  step- 
ped into  his  pre-indicated  seat  on  the  red  or 
the  green  benches,  just  as  he  stepped  into  his 
patrimonial  possessions :  nobody  questioned 
his  predilection  for  the  one  any  more  than 
his  title  to  the  other.  Moreover,  there  were 
more  privates  and  fewer  officers  in  the  Par- 
liamentary hosts  in  those  days  than  at  pre- 
sent The  half-dozen  leaders  of  the  re- 
spective parties  did  all  the  planning,  reflect- 
ing, and  speaking :  the  rest  were  mere  rank 
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and  file, — soldiers  who  had  to  fight  and  vote, 
but  who  were  scarcely  held  more  responsible 
for  the  measures  they  supported  than  indi- 
vidual recruits  arc  for  the  cause  in  which  they 
shed  their  blood,  or  the  special  enterprises 
in  which  they  are  commanded  to  engage. 
The  public,  besides,  troubled  itself  far  less 
then  than  it  now  docs  about  the  peculiar 
personal  sentiments  of  this  or  that  eminent 
political  character ;  if  he  had  any  idiosyn- 
crasies, he  might  keep  them  to  himself;  tliere 
was  then  no  prying,  indelicate,  omniscient 
or  all-suspecting  Press  to  drag  hidden  differ- 
ences among  colleagues  to  the  light  of  day, 
no  pertinacious  and  irrepressible  Parliamen- 
tary interrogators  to  insure  discovery  and 
compel  publicity  in  cases  where  secrecy  is  a 
conventional  right  and  an  established  rule. 
The  national  conscience  w^as  less  enlightened 
and  exacting;  the  standard  of  morality 
among  statesmen  less  rigid  in  its  demands ; 
and  political  combinations,  therefore,  &r 
easier,  more  distinct,  and  more  enduring. 

Since  the  great  conclusive  struggle  of 
1832,  however,  a  vast,  though  a  silent  and 
yet  unrecognised,  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  aspect  of  public  life  in 
England.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  groat 
questions  of  principle  which  divided  parties 
liave,  with  one  exception,  been  disposed  of 
and  laid  to  rest.  The  right  of  religious  lib- 
erty is  now  a  settled  point,  and  only  a  few 
more  applications  of  it  remain  to  bo  en- 
forced. No  one  now  dreams  of  contending 
for  the  principle  of  civil  disqualifications ; 
and  those  who  still  cling  to  the  lingering  rem- 
nants of  intolerance  which  still  infest  our 
Statute-book  and  our  customs,  do  so,  as  it 
were,  aj>ologetically,  and  feel  that  they  arc 
fighting  a  losing  battle  and  contending  against 
the  general  sense  of  the  community.  Or- 
ganic Reform  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  of 
theory  or  justice,  and  has  become  one  of  de- 
tail and  practice;  even  Tories  have  their 
own  projects  for  an  extension  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  Suffrage  ;  and  even  liiidieals  have 
lowered  their  demands  and  become  soberer 
in  their  expectations.  Every  politician, 
whatever  section  he  belongs  to,  has  some  pet 
fancy  of  his  own  upon  this  subject — a  fancy 
which  is  individual,  and  by  no  means  bears 
the  stamp  or  commands  the  adhesion  of  his 
party.  The  question  of  Free  Trade,  that 
great  and  fierce  divider  of  statesmen,  has 
died  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  been  buried 
in  the  eternal  silence  of  a  glorious  mauso- 
leum. Law  Reform  has  made  groat  ad- 
vances :  its  necessity  and  justice  are  univer- 
sally conceded  ;  and  lawyers,  whatever  their 
political  opinions,  are  embarked  with  more 
or  less  heartiness  in  the  cause ;  nor  can  we 
say  that,  as  a  rule.  Conservatives  are  one  whit 


loss  earnest  in  this  matter  than  professed 
Liberals.     The  same  may  bo  said  of  Popu- 
lar Education ;  and  the  Session  which  saw 
Education  Bills  introduced  severally  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  Sir  John  Pakuigton,  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  all  three  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  marked  the  passage  of  this  long 
agitated  question  from  the  domain  of  dis- 
cussion into  that  of  administration.     For- 
eign Policy  alone  remains  a  matter  of  which 
the  principles  are  not  decided:  the  nation 
here  is  still  to  understand  itself,  and  to  im- 
pose its  will  upon  successive  governments ; 
— but  even  this  question  is  not  a  party  one : 
we  cannot  say  that  Tories  have  one  opinion 
upon  it,  Whigs  another,   and   Radicals  a 
third.   The  Manchester  School,  indeed,  seem 
to  hold  that  we  ought  to  have  no  foreign 
policy  at  all ;  but  they  stand  alone,  and  are 
few  and  discredited.     Other  politicians  dif- 
fer mainly  as  regards  our  international  rela- 
tions on  points  of  detail  and  of  degree ;  and 
even  on  these  points,  as  we  have  lately  had 
occasion  to  see,  their  differences  are  indi- 
vidual and  not  sectional ; — Mr.  Roebuck  and 
Mr.  Layard  agree  far  nearer  with  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Malmesbury  than  with  their  fel- 
low-Radicals and  Reformers  ;  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone fits  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Cobden. 
Probably  by  the  time  this  war  is  over  and 
the  afler-swell  to  which  it  must  give  rise 
shall  have  sEUsided,  discussion   will   have 
cleared  up  our  somewhat  misty  and  chaotic 
notions ;  some  distinct  and  enunciable  prin- 
ciple— such  as  that  of  non-intervention  our- 
selves and  the  prohibition  of  intervention  by 
others — will  have  been  recognised  and  adopt- 
ed as  the  guiding  rule  of  our  national  policy 
in  external  questions;  and  persons  and  par- 
ties will  quarrel  only  as  to  the  time  and 
mode  of  its  application. 

Now  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance  that,  by  this 
change  in  the  character  of  public  questions, 
not  only  are  the  broad  lines  of  demarcation 
that  formerly  separated  and  united  statesmen 
eftectually  removed,  but  a  far  wider  field  is 
opened  to  their  individual  differences  and 
their  idiosyncrasies  of  sentiment  and  opin- 
ion. You  may  easily  find  fifteen  or  twenty 
eminent  men  who  agree  heartily  and  sin- 
cerely  as  to  the  question  of  Progress  or  Re- 
action, Resistance  or  Reform,  Right  of  Pri- 
vate Judgment  or  Right  of  Persecution. 
You  will  not  easily  find  fifteen  or  twenty 
who  are  of  one  mind  as  to  measures  of  prao* 
tical  administration,  or  bills  merely  involv- 
ing modes  of  action  or  varying  means  to  ono 
common  end.  A  Tory  of  old  could  never 
think  a  Whig  right  in  urging  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage ;  a  Tory  now  may  easily  think 
a  Whig  right  as  to  the  particular  manxv^x  'vc^ 
which,  and  the  spedai  ^^^\Xou  ol  xicvfc  q^QiTsytsml- 
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nity  to  which,  the  extension — theoretically 
conceded  by  all  —  should  be  granted.  It  is 
becoming  yearly  more  difficult  either  to  find 
a  broad  and  intelligible  principle  or  question 
which  shall  naturally  form  men  into  a  united 
Cabinet  and  separate  them  from  their  rivals 
or  opponents,  or  to  concoct  measures  of  im- 
portance in  which  the  members  of  that  Cabi- 
net shall  all  cordially  concur,  and  yet  which 
their  antagonists  shall,  as  a  body,  conscien- 
tiously object  to  or  be  able  to  oppose. 

Three  distinct  dangers  result  from  this  ad- 
vanced condition  of  the  nation's  progress : 
— theirs/  is,  that  real  and  intrinsic  differen- 
ces between  rival  statesmen  no  longer  exist- 
ing, they  will  be  apt  to  create  artificial  ones 
and  to  make  much  of  insignificant  ones ;  the 
second,  that  the  contest  between  them  will 
be  liable  to  degenerate  from  an  honourable 
strife  of  principle  into  a  miserable  competi- 
tion for  place  and  power.  (America,  be  it 
said  en  passanty  may  bo  a  warning  to  us  on 
both  these  points.)  As  soon  as  the  prin- 
ciples on  wluch  the  country  is  to  be  governed 
are  irrevocably  settled,  and  the  line  which 
the  development  of  its  progressive  life  is 
to  follow  is  definitely  marked  out,  almost 
the  sole  question  for  statesmen  and  for  Par- 
liament is  the  particular  style  and  lone  in 
which  those  principles  and  lines  of  action 
shall  be  carried  out ;  and  this  easily,  if  not 
inevitably,  merges  in  the  question,  to  wham 
shall  the  task  of  carrying  them  out  be  com- 
mitted? But  the  third  danger  —  and  the 
danger  to  which  at  present  we  are  anxious  to 
direct  the  special  attention  of  our  readers — 
is  the  increasing  difficulty  which  we  shall 
experience  of  forming  any  permanent,  con- 
sistent, natural,  and  therefore  self-sustaining 
combinations  among  public  men. 

Again,  both  the  national  conscience  and 
the  personal  conscience  of  politicians  arc 
more  rigid  and  exacting  than  heretofore. 
The  public  requires  more  from  them,  and 
they  require  more  from  themselves.  In 
place  of  delegating  the  formation  of  their 
opinions,  and  the  decision  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  recognised  chiefs  of  their  party, 
they  have  to  do  all  this  work  themselves. 
Every  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  minister 
must  build  his  own  political  house.  It  is 
expected  that  he  will  have  a  defined  and  in- 
dividual opinion  upon  each  question  that 
comes  before  him,  and  also  that  he  will  ad- 
here to  this  opinion  and  act  upon  it,  except 
in  very  minor  matters  and  in  very  occasional 
conjunctures.  Public  men  can  no  longer 
rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  general  agreement 
in  sentiments  and  objects  with  those  among 
whom  they  are  cast :  the  agreement  must  be 
deliberate  and  tolerably  complete ;  else  they 


feel  themselves  compelled  to  separate,  or 
are  ill  at  ease  if  they  remain  united. 

But,  further,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  there 
is  another  peculiarity  of  these  days,  which 
oblices  agreement  among  colleagues  to  be 
much  more  real  and  complete  than  hereto- 
fore, or  necessitates  separation  if  this  agree- 
ment cannot  be  secured ;  and  this  is,  the  in- 
crease of  publicity,  Tlie  secrecy  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  individual  members  of  cabi- 
nets, which  was  formerly  rarely  forced  or 
betrayed,  can  now  seldom  be  maintained. 
Divergencies  leak  out  in  a  way  they  never 
used  to  do.  Searching  questions  are  asked 
now,  which  would  have  been  considered 
highly  indecorous  in  the  good  old  days. 
Evasions,  prevarications,  and  direct  fibs, 
which  passed  current  in  the  last  generation, 
would  scarcely  be  considered  permissible  in 
our  correeter  times.  Now,  every  man  of 
reflection  is  well  aware  that  divergencies  of 
view  and  even  decided  discrepancies  of  judg- 
ment may  and  must  exist  in  every  cabinet. 
It  is  notorious  that  they  do.  If  any  cabinet 
is  to  exist  for  an  hour,  these  differences,  if 
not  on  matters  of  very  vital  moment,  must 
be  tolerated  and  arranged :  the  positive  im- 
portance of  these  matters,  and  their  impor- 
tance relatively  to  that  of  the  existence  of 
the  ministry,  are  points  which  must  be  de- 
cided by  each  man  for  himself,  and  on  each 
occasion  as  it  arises.  If  ministers  are  to  act 
as  a  united  body — which  the  present  theory 
of  constitutional  government  imposes  as  a 
sine  qu&  non — they  must  "  give  and  take," 
they  must  compromise^  they  must  oft&a  sub- 
mit their  own  opinions  and  wishes  to  those 
of  the  majority  of  their  colleagues.  They 
must,  in  Parliament,  vote  for  measures  which, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  cabinet,  they  have  de- 
precated and  opposed.  And  all  this  may  be 
done,  and  a  while  ago  could  be  done,  hon- 
ourably and  without  difficulty.  But  the 
glass-house,  in  which  it  is  becoming  the  fash- 
ion for  statesmen  to  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being,  is  fast  rendering  it  impossible. 
A  new  element  has  been  introduced.  It  is 
plain  that  unknown  differences  among  mem- 
bers of  a  Government  would  be  compatible 
with  the  retention  of  office,  when  known  dif- 
ferences would  not.  As  long  as  the  diver- 
gence is  locked  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Cabinet, 
a  dissentient  minister  may  fairly  and  consci- 
entiously, as  a  member  of  the  Government, 
support  measures  which  yet  he  desired  that 
Government  had  not  adopted :  he  can  no 
longer  do  this  if  the  public  at  large,  or  the 
audience  he  is  addressing,  is  cognizant  of  his 
individual  divergence  from  the  aggregate 
opinion  of  the  ministry.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  him,  in  that  case,  to  stand  up 
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against  the  taunts  and  home-thrusts  and  or- 
gumen  ta  ad  homirum  of  his  opponents.  Pub- 
licit}/,  therefore,  makes  all  the  diffei'enee. 

Tlie  country  at  large  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
prepared  to  admit  or  realize  this  plain,  broad, 
honest  statement  of  one  of  the  imdeniably 
essential  conditions  of  combined  political  ac- 
tion.   But  the  most  high-minded  and  scrupu- 
lous of  practical  statesmen  will,  we  are  satis- 
fied, unhesitatingly  indorse  our  canon  of  pub- 
lic morality.     In  confirmation,  we  may  in- 
stance the   series  of  events  which   broke 
Lord  Grey's  ministry  in  1834,  and  the  true 
history  of  which  was  not  generally  known. 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp  differed  upon 
an  important  clause  of  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill,  then  about  to  be  renewed.     Lord  Al- 
thorp, backed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  clause  prohibiting  public 
meetings  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  ought 
not  to  be  introduced  into  the  now  enactment. 
Lord  Grey  not  only  insisted  on  the  clause, 
but  said  he  could  not  remain  in  power  with- 
out it.     Lord  Althorp,  the  most  honest  and 
spotless  of  our  statesmen,  gave  way,  and  as 
Home  Secretary  himself  introduced  the  Bill 
with  the  clause  to  which  he  had  so  much  ob- 
jected.    O'Connell  was  furious,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  a  confidential  communication 
which  had  been  previously  made  to  him  by 
Mr.  Littleton,  betrayed  the  fact  of  Lord  Al- 
thorp's  difference  with  his  chief,  or  at  least 
said  what  inevitably  led  to  the  betrayal. 
That  honest  minister  at  once  resigned.     He 
had  been  prepared,  as  one  of  a  Cabinet,  to 
recommend  and  defend  a  clause  of  which  he 
privately  disapproved,  rather  than  break  up 
a  valuable  and  popular  Government,  as  long 
as  his  disapproval  remained  a  secret ;  but 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
afler  his  individual  opinions  had  been  made 
known.     Till  then,  has  separate  mind  was 
merged  in  his  position  as  spokesman  of  his 
Government.     His  position  became  untena- 
ble simply  by  reason  of  its  publicity.     Yet 
of  his  unimpeachable  integrity  and  patriots 
ism  no  one  can,  or  ever  did  entertain  a  sus- 
picion.    However,  therefore,  the  doctrine 
we  have  laid  down  may  seem  to  savour  of  a 
lax  morality,  it  can  be  impugned  only  by 
those  who  are  prepared  to  argue,  either  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  competent  and  eminent 
men  can  be  found  who  agree  on  all  points, — 
or  that  the  slightest  difference  of  sentiment 
must  always  involve  the  retirement  of  the 
dissentient  ministers,  (which   is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  no  administration  can  endure 
for  a  session  or  a  month,)— or  that  a  Cabinet 
need  neither  be,  nor  appear  to  be,  united. 

Now,  the  special  point  which  we  desire  to 

bring  before  the  consideration  of  the  public, 
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is  the  price  we  pay  for  our  system  and  theory 
of  Government  by  party,  and  the  evils  which 
result  from  that  article  of  our  Constitutional 
creed  which  requires  the  Cabinet  to  act  as  a 
body,  and  to  possess  a  substantial  and  per- 
vading, or,  at  all  events,  a  supposititious  har- 
mony and  unity  of  view.  The  sketch  which  we 
have  given  of  the  past  and  present  aspect  of 
the  political  world,  will  enable  us  to  perceive 
that  these  evils  are,  at  least,  three  in  num-  * 
ber. 

The  desirable  arrangement — ^that  which 
would  most  contribute  to  the  welfare  and 
glory  of  a  nation — would  undoubtedly  be 
that  by  which  the  arrangement  of  each  spe- 
cial department  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
statesman  who  most  thoroughly  understood 
that  department,  and  whose  views  regarding 
it  were  most  sound,  f.«,,  most  in  accordance 
with  the  constant,  deliberate,  enlightened 
opinion  of  the  country,  even  though  his  no- 
tions on  matters  connected  with  other  Gov- 
ernment questions  were  by  no  means  cor- 
respondingly judicious ;  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  impress  upon  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet 
the  stamp  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  imbue 
them  with  his  doctrines  as  far  as  related  to 
his  own  spicialite,  and  no  further.  By  such 
an  arrangement,  we  should  combine  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  perfectly  united  and  a  perfect- 
ly judicious  Cabinet.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  will  assume  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a 
consummate  master  of  the  principles  of  finan- 
cial policy,  that  his  views  on  this  svhject  are 
far-sighted  and  profound,  and  that  to  him 
the  country  would  gladly,  and  with  unbound- 
ed confidence,  commit  the  control  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  would  feel  any  change  in  the 
head  of  that  department  to  be  a  change  for 
the  worse.  We  will  assume  further,  which 
will  probably  be  admitted  with  equal  readi- 
ness, that  Lord  Clarendon  is  the  man  of  all 
others  whom  the  nation  is  anxious  to  intrust 
with  the  direction  of  its  foreign  relations,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  formed  the  very  highest  es- 
timate of  his  liberality,  firmness,  foresight, 
and  sagacity.  We  may  also  consider  it  as  an 
admitted  point,  that  Lord  Grey  would  be  in- 
comparably  the  best  man  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  civil  administration  of  the  army  at  a  time 
when  that  administration  grievously  needs 
reconstruction  and  purification,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  given  proof,  not  only  of  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but 
of  the  requisite  energy,  sternness,  and  cour- 
age, to  govern  with  a  strong  hand.  Finally, 
we  may  take  for  granted,  without  any  great 
departure  from  probable  truth,  that  Lord 
Elgin  was  found  to  combine,  more  than  any 
other  individual,  the  sound  principles  and 
the  practical  experience  needed  for  XSda  «a^ 
preme  management  oi  \5aa  C.s^CiTMXT^^^'^iaV 
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mcnt.  A  Government  composed  of  these 
men — with  colleagues  equally  eminent  sev- 
erally for  their  special  qualifications,  and 
each  giving  the  tone,  controlling  the  policy, 
and  speaking  the  decisions  of  the  Ctibinet, 
on  questions  relating  to  his  own  branch — 
would  be  such  a  government  as  the  coimtry 
has  always  wanted,  but  has  never  seen. 

Now  we  will  assume  further — what  no- 
toriously is  partially  and  might  easily  be 
wholly  tnio — that  these  several  statesmen, 
so  wise  and  sound  each  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, arc  wise  and  sound  in  that  depart- 
ment only  ; — that  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  unri- 
valled a  master  of  finance,  is  utterly  astray 
on  the  subject  of  our  foreign  policy ;  that 
Lord  Clarendon  has  a  screw  loose  on  the 
subject  of  Colonial  Administration ;  that 
Lord  Grey  holds  strong  but  quite  erroneous 
notions  as  to  affairs  of  revenue  and  taxation ; 
and  that  l-iord  Elgin  differs  altogether  from 
the  latter  as  to  army  reform,  and  fancies  he 
knows  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject,  when  in 
reality  he  knows  absolutely  nothing.  We  will 
suppose,  too,  what  probably  would  not  be 
fiir  from  the  mark,  that  all  these  ministers, 
though  signally  wise  and  reliable  only  in 
one  line,  are  deeply  interested  in  all ;  and 
sit,  or  are  desired  to  sit,  in  the  same  Cabinet 
under  the  present  theory  of  the  necessity  and 
realtiy  of  Cabinet  agreement.  What  results, 
must  follow,  alternately  or  altogether  ? 

Either  these  several  gentlemen,  feeling  it 
desirable  for  the  interests  of  their  country 
(for  we  put  out  of  view  all  selfish  and  un- 
worthy considerations,  as  inconsistent  with 
any  of  their  names,)  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  act  together — endeavour  to  accom- 
modate their  opinions  to  e^ich  other,  and 
seek  h'lrmony  thrugh  the  channel  of  com- 
promise :  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  up  or  modi- 
fies some  of  his  well-consid<fred  and  consist- 
ent s<*hi*mes  of  finance  to  humour  the  errors 
ot  Lord  Clarendon  or  the  crotchets  of  Lord 
Grey, — perhaps  even  risks  failure  by  sur- 
rendering some  essential  though  apparently 
secondary  feature  of  his  system.  Lord 
Clarendon -7- finding  Mr.  Gladstone  dead 
against  him  as  to  the  treatment  of  this  Court 
or  the  despatch  of  those  ambassadorial  in- 
structions, and  as  unbending  as  conscientious 
men  are  apt  to  be — gives  way,  introduces 
perplexity  and  confusion  into  a  previously 
clear  policy,  and  perhaps  by  giving  an  im- 
pression to  foreign  powers  of  vacillation  or 
timidity,  leads  to  future  bloodshed  or  im- 
hroffUo,  Again,  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, having  both  been  colonial  ministers, 
have  certain  notions  of  their  own  as  to  "  res- 
ponsible government,"  or  "  waste  lands"  in 
Australia,  and  exercise  such  a  pressure  on 
Lord  Elgin,  that  he  yields  where  his  own 


judgment  was  both  clear  and  indisputably 
sound.  While  Lord  Grey — albeit  not  given 
to  compromise  or  surrender — cannot  for 
very  shame  insist  upon  conceding  nothing 
to  colleagues  who  have  conceded  so  much  to 
him.  The  consequence  is  that  every  one  of 
these  ministers  has  succeeded  in  damaging 
the  policy  of  others,  and  rendering  it  com- 
paratively weak,  vulnerable,  and  indefensi- 
ble ;  they  have  all  spoiled  their  own  judi- 
cious plans ;  and'  it  is  no  consolation  to  the 
country,  though  it  may  be  so  to  them,  that 
they  have  spoiled  those  of  their  colleagues 
also.  The  wisdom  of  the  Cabinet  has  been 
sacrificed  to  its  union— or  rather  to  the  sup- 
position, shadow  and  simulacrum  of  that 
union.  In  order  to  obtain  a  creed  which 
they  could  all  repeat  in  unison,  they  have 
put  up  with  a  creed  which  norie  of  them 
thoroughly  believes.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  policy  in  which  they  could  all  unite, 
they  have  adopted  a  policy  which  none  of 
them  thoroughly  approves.  The  first  eflfect, 
therefore,  of  the  constitutional  theory  we 
are  criticising,  is,  that  the  destinies  of  the 
country  are  committed  to  a  Government 
whose  principles  are  far  less  sound,  and 
whose  action  is  far  less  energetic  and  judi- 
cious, than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  We  pay  a  solid  and  heavy  price  for 
an  imaginary  gain. 

Or  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  men 
of  most  commanding  ability  are.  also  the 
men  of  the  most  earnest  convictions  and  the 
most  unbending  wills,  and  these  discrepant 
colleagues  refuse  to  modify  their  plans  in 
deference  to  those  whom  they  feel  to  be  less 
competent  than  themselves,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment breaks  up;  fresh  combinations 
have  to  be  formed ;  the  country  is  exposed 
to  the  great  mischief  of  frequent  changes 
and  occasional  most  inc-onvenient  interreg- 
nums ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  it  has  to  en-, 
counter  the  disappointment  and  the  peril  of 
seeing  its  afifairs,  at  a  moment  possibly  of 
the  most  critical  and  menacing  aspect,  com- 
mitted to  inferior  hands,  A  weak  War- 
Minister  is  substituted  for  one  of  consum- 
mate and  acknowledged  genius;  a  feeble 
financier  replaces  a  wise  one ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  party,  as  a  whole,  becomes  disorganized, 
tlie  entire  Government  is  handed  over  to  a 
ministry  altogether  incapable  and  undesircd. 
The  Exchequer  is  consigned  to  Mr.  Disraeli, 
the  Foreign  Office  to  Lord  Malmcsbury, 
and  the  army  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  not 
because  these  men  are  fit  to  be  named  in 
the  same  day  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  Lord  Grey,  or  because  the 
country  has  any  confidence  in  the  former  or 
any  distrust  of  the  latter,  but  because  theory 
requires  that  statesmen  who  act  together 
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should  agree  in  all  main  questions,  and  these 
statesmen  find  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

Or,  thirdly,  the  country  must  put  up  with 
a  greater  evil  still — that  of  having  its  affairs 
conducted  by  men  who  can  give  and  take, 
can  compromise  and  yield,  can  agree  with 
any  colleagues,  and  sit  in  any  cabinet, — pre- 
cisely because  they  have  no  earnest  convic- 
tions at  all.  For  it  is  obvious  at  once,  that 
jnst  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  sincerity 
of  a  statesman's  opinions  will  be  his  diffi- 
culty of  surrender  or  of  compromise.  x\nd 
if  the  nation  requires  that  it  shall'  be  gov- 
erned by  fifteen  or  twenty  men  who  think 
earnestly,  and  yet  must  think  alike,  it  is  an 
Egyptian  task-master,  and  requires  the  in- 
compatible and  the  impossible. 

But  another  evil,  and  one  perhaps  more 
serious  than  any  we  have  named,  arises 
almost  inevitably  from  the  collision  between 
the  actual  facts  and  the  theoretical  morality 
of  political  life.  If  the  aflfliirs  of  the  coun- 
try are  to  be  conducted  with  any  efficiency, 
.  if  it  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  ministerial 
crises  at  the  most  perilous  conjunctures,  if 
cabinets  are  to  have  any  stability  or  endur- 
ance at  all,  men  who  differ  on  very  import- 
ant points  must  oflen  continue  to  sit  in  the 
same  cabinet,  and  must  compromise  or  sup- 
press their  differences.  Then  comes  expos- 
ure, and  public  confidence  receives  a  rude 
and  fatal  shock.  Men  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence, politicians  of  the  purest  honour,  are 
discovered  to  have  been  sitting  and  acting  for 
months  with  colleagues  with  whom  they  es- 
sentially disagreed,  but  by  a  majority  of 
whom  they  were  overruled.  It  is  remem- 
bered that  they  have  defended  these  colleagues 
even  where  they  dissented  from  them ; 
that  they  have  acquiesced  in  courses  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  which  they 
had  long  entertained  the  most  serious  mis- 
givings, and  stood  gallantly  by  associates 
whom  in  private  they  were  endeavouring  to 
oust  or  to  dissuade.  When  discovery 
comes,  or  often  before,  ministers  secede,  and 
the  language  they  then  hold  and  the  extreme 
opposition  into  which  they  speedily  run, 
convey  the  strongest  impression  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  divergences  they  had  long  sup- 
pressed, and  even  formally  or  impliedly  de- 
nied. The  nation  does  not  split  hairs,  nor 
take  much  account  of  explanations,  however 
ingenious  or  sound.  It  is  told — and  justly, 
granting  the  constitutional  theory  of  cabinet 
unity — that  these  things  must  be ;  but  to  its 
broad  instinctive  moral  sense  they  savour 
of  insincerity ;  it  remembers  that  all  the 
time  these  suppressed  internal  dissensions 
existed,  it  was  assured,  in  stereotype  phrase, 
"that  the  Government  felt  and  acted  as  one 
man ;"  it  asks  why  the  same  state  of  things 


may  not  exist  still ;  it  ceases  to  believe  in 
assurances;  it  suspects  every  one,  and  mis- 
trusts and  is  bewildered  by  a  code  of  politi- 
cal morality,  in  which  everything  depends 
upon  degree.  All  this  may  be  quite  unreji- 
sonable,  but  it  is  not  unaccountable ;  the 
public  is  not  philosophic,  nor  always  dis- 
cerning or  discriminating ;  it  is  a  grievous 
thing  when  the  confidence  of  the  country  in 
the  character  of  its  statesmen  is  shaken  ; 
and  that  it  has  been  thus  shaken  to  its  very 
core  by  recent  occurrences  no  one  can  deny. 

Such  then  being  the  mischiefs  which  result 
from  this  supposed  necessity  for  cabinet 
union, — viz.,  frequent  and  injurious  ministe- 
rial changes,  transference  of  power  to  infe- 
rior statesmen,  damage  done  to  the  policy 
of  superior  ones,  bewilderment  of  the  na- 
tional conscience,  and  destruction  or  dis- 
turbance of  public  confidence  in  tlie  great 
and  powerful, — it  may  be  worth  while  to 
consider  whether  this  necessity  is  real  or 
imaginary,  and  whether  the  unity  of  action, 
or  at  IcAst  of  opinion,  for  which  we  pay  so 
high  a  price,  is  worth  tliat  price,  or,  indeed, 
is  attainable  at  any  price. 

And,  first,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  of  such  old  date  as  is 
supposed.  Formerly,  our  sovereign  con- 
sulted or  directed  each  Minister  on  matters 
in  his  own  departments.  Cabinet  Councils, 
as  we  see  them,  were  unknown  in  ciirlier 
days.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century — a  time  certainly  not  as  a  wholo 
to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent — the  greatest 
and  most  avowed  divergencies  existed  in  the 
Government,  which  yet  held  together  with 
considerable  coherence.  Pelham's  own  Pay- 
master spoke  against  his  estimates.  Ills 
o^vn  Secretary-at-War  spoke  against  liis 
Regency  Bill.  In  1754,  New^castle  was 
Prime  Minister,  and  made  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson  Secretary  of  State  and  leader  uf 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lecge  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Pitt  ray mtistor  of 
the  Forces,  and  Fox  Secretary  .-at- War. 
"In  November,"  says  Macaulay,  "Parlia- 
ment met,  and,  before  the  end  of  that  moij!h, 
the  new  Secretary  of  State  had  been  so  un- 
mercifully baited  by  the  Paymaster  and  the 
Secretary-at-War,  that  he  was  thoroughly 
sick  of  his  situation.  Fox  attacked  him 
with  great  force  and  acrimony.  Pitt  aflTicted 
a  kind  of  contemptuous  tenderness  for  Sir 
Thomas,  and  directed  his  attack  principally 
against  Newcastle.  Legge,  as  Chancellor  v{ 
the  Exchequer,  refused  to  sign  the  Treasury 
warrants  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
treaties  negotiated  by  the  First  Lord.*' 
Not  a  seemly  spectacle  tVv\a^\i\3X  <i\m»>\'$»^"«>\\^ 
indicative  of  diffexeiiX.  coii^^\A«w^  ^l  ^vis- 
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eminent  unity  from  those  which  prevail  in 
our  day.  Lord  Chatham  took  his  own  way 
when  Minister,  without  troubling  himself 
much  about  the  proceedings  or  opinions  of 
his  colleagues.  His  son,  the  seeond  Pitt, 
secured  hkrmony  by  doing  all  the  thinking 
of  the  Cabinet  himself.  This,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  can  be  the  case  no 
longer.  Ministers  are  expected  and  choose  to 
examine  and  consider  for  themselves,  not 
only  on  their  own  branch  of  administration, 
but  on  those  of  their  colleagues  likewise. 
Now,  it  needs  no  proof  that  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  who  think  for  themselves  can- 
not think  alike  on  half  the  important  ques- 
tions that  come  before  them,  unless  those 
questions  involve  clear  principles,  and  are 
of  a  nature  to  test  character.  The  real 
agreement  aimed  at  is  therefore  unattainable. 
We  attain  it  only  in  a  most  imperfect  de- 
gree, and  by  a  most  costly  process, 

"  Of  what  use  would  Cabinets  be,  (it  is 
asked,)  if  this  supposed  unison  were  avow- 
edly dispensed  with  ?"  We  reply  that  their 
actual,  as  distinguished  from  their  fancied, 
value  would  remain  as  now.  They  would 
be  secret  conclaves  for  consultation.  Each 
Minister  would  have  the  benefit  of  his  col- 
league's advic^j ;  his  ideas  and  his  policy 
would  be  cleared,  mended,  and  tested  by 
discussion  with  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  kingdom ;  while  they  would  escape  the 
wounds  and  injury  they  now  often  sustain 
by  forcible  modifications.  The  good  influ- 
ence of  the  Cabinet  upon  them  would  re- 
main, though  its  bad  influence  would  be 
eliminated.  Moreover,  men  of  sensitive 
conscience  would  not  be  tortured,  as  they 
now  ar(>,  by  having  to  support  special  meas- 
ures which  they  secretly  disapprove,  and 
men  of  lofty  reputation  would  not  be  dam- 
aged by  having  this  apparent  insincerity 
brought  to  light.  Statesmen  would  have 
the  unspeakable  comfort  of  being  able  to 
say  openly  what  they  thought,  and  the  pub- 
lie  would  have  the  trustful  repose  of  being 
able  to  believe  implicitly  what  statesmen 
said. 

The  change  we  are  contemplating  would 
have  another  advantage :  It  would  facili- 
tate a  suitable  distribution  of  Ministerial 
places ;  it  would  make  it  much  more  possi- 
ble than  it  is  now  to  put  and  keep  each 
statesman  in  the  department  which  he  un- 
derstands. We  should  not  as  now,  in  order 
to  get  a  tolerably  good  set  of  Ministers  on 
Hie  whole^  have  to  leave  them  to  allot  offices 
in  utter  disregard  of  individual  qualifications. 
We  should  not  have  to  discard  an  entire 
good  Ministry  in  order  to  get  rid  of  one  ob- 
jectionable Member — we  should  not  have  to 
tolerate  an  entire  bad  Ministry  for  the  sake 


of  retaining  one  desirable  and  indispensable 
man.  Further,  we  should  bring  our  theory 
more  into  harmony  with  our  practice ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  we  should  trench  upon  no  really 
extant  prerogative  of  any  constitutional 
power.  The  Crown  nominally  now  ap- 
points its  Ministers — the  Parliament  really 
designates  them.  Why  should  we  compel 
either  the  legal  or  the  actual  authority  to 
select  them  i«  the  lump  ?  We  thuik  it  no 
strange  or  unwarrantable  liberty  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  say,  "  W^e  will  com- 
mit the  Government  to  such  or  such  a  party y 
W^hy  should  we  deem  it  stranger  or  more 
inadmissible  to  say,  "  We  will  commit  this 
or  that  special  department  to  this  or  that 
qualified  individual?"  We  shall  be  told 
that,  under  such  a  system,  the  power  and 
action  of  the  Government,  as  a  Government, 
would  be  at  an  end.  In  speaking  thus,  are 
we  not  mystifying  ourselves  with  words,  and 
dwelling  in  unmeaning  forms  1  Would  not 
the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government  be 
that  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  Financial 
Policy  of  the  Government  that  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, hacked  by  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses  ? 
And  is  it  really  anything  but  this  now, — 
only  this  impaired,  imperilled,  and  una- 
vowed  1 

On  a  matter  so  now  as  that  which  we 
have  here  broached,  we  abstain  from  giving 
a  decided  opinion.  We  merely  desire  to 
lay  it  before  the  public  for  discussion,  satis- 
fied that,  wihen  it  has  once  been  fully  argued, 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  sound  conclusion,  nor  in  carrying  out 
that  conclusion,  when  once  adopted,  into  ac- 
tual life. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Newcomes,  Memoirs  of 
a  most  respectable  Family,  Edited  by 
Arthur  Pendknnis,  Esq.  London,  1 854-5. 

2.  The  Life  of  Henry  Fielding^  with  Notices 
of  his  Writings^  his  Times,  and  Cotitem- 
poraries.  By  Frederick  Lawrence.  Lon- 
don, 1S55. 

Let  us  set  out  by  entering  our  protest  against 
the  ignorance  or  hypocrisy  which  is  at  the 
base  of  the  main  complaint  brought  against 
Mr.  Thackeray,  by  some  who  have  not  been 
indisposed  to  concede  to  him  the  possession 
of  the  most  brilliant  abilities.  There  has 
been  a  loud  crv  raised,  (and  in  the  name 
of  religion  too !)  that  this  writer  represents 
men  and  women  as  worse  than  they  are; 
that  the  majority  of  his  dramatis  persona 
are  mean,  or  malicious,  or  stupid,  or  vain,  or 
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have  two  or  more  of  those  and  other  disqua- 
lifications together ;  that  absolutely  admira- 
ble characters  are  not  to  be  discovered  in 
his  social  world;  that  his  very  good  people 
are  few  and  far  between  ;  and  that  his  amia- 
ble persons  are  sometimes  stupid,  at  least 
to  a  degree  that  would  prevent  their  shining 
at  a  London  dinner  party.  Does  not  the 
accusation,  put  plainly,  confute  itself,  and 
turn  to  the  credit  of  Uie  accused  for  clear- 
sightedness ?  For  our  parts,  we  should 
rather  be  disposed  to  charge  Mr.  Thackeray 
with  the  opposite  error,  were  we  not  con- 
vinced that  a  novelist  who  should  represent 
the  world  with  its  average  amount  of  malice, 
stupidity,  meanness,  and  vanity,  would  be 
absolutely  unreadable.  Let  the  reader  take 
a  glance,  first  over  the  score  or  so  of  por- 
traits in  the  "  Newcomes,"  and  then  over  the 
score  or  so  of  his  own  acquaintance — includ- 
ing, of  course,  himself,  and  let  him  candidly 
say  whether,  the  numbers  pre-supposed 
equal,  he  knows  as  many  worthy  people  as 
Mr.  Pendennis,  in  his  editorial  capacity,  pre- 
tends to  depict.  Of  course,  we  are  assum- 
ing, though  this  is,  perhaps,  unfair,  that  our 
reader  knows  his  own  friends  and  himself  as 
he  is  allowed  to  become  acquainted  with 
that  "most  respectable  family,"  the  New- 
comes,  and  those  who  are  associated  with  it. 
This,  however,  being  premised,  we  certainly 
should  judge  him  happy,  if  among  his  pecu- 
liar score,  he  can  find  matches  for  the  great- 
minded  gentleman.  Colonel  Newconie ;  the 
high  and  sweet  lady,  the  Countess  of  Florae ; 
the  (considering  the  disadvantages  of  her  bring- 
ing up)  remarkably  right-minded  Miss  Ethel; 
the  frank  and  honourable  boy  Clive;  the 
honest  and  independent,  and  withal  amiable. 
Miss  Honeyman  ;  the  immaculate  matron 
^Irs.  Laura;  the  unpretentious  wife-and- 
home-loving  member  of  parliament,  her  hus- 
band ;  the  meek  man  of  genius,  J.  J.,  not  to 
speak  of  others  of  less  significant,  or  a  more 
mixed  qiiality,  as  F.  Bay  ham,  Sherrick, 
George  Barnes,  Lady  Walham,  De  Florae, 
Lord  Kew,  Miss  Cann,  and  half-a-dozen 
others,  who  are  "  all  right  at  heart,"  as  the 
cant  and  very  questionable  phrase  goes. 
Against  this  galaxy  of  excellence,  what  have 
we  of  the  utterly  abominable  to  put  in  the 
scale  ?  Only  Barnes  Newcome,  Mrs.  Mack- 
enzie, Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome,  and  Lady 
Kew,  all  of  whom,  except  the  last,  let  it  be 
allowed,  (for  it  is  true,)  are  extremely  com- 
mon characters,  though  we  have  not,  com- 
monly, the  means  of  becoming  so  thorough- 
ly and  philosophically  acquainted  with  them 
as  in  these  instances.  Why  do  we  go  on  call- 
ing ourselves  "miserable  sinners"  on  Sun- 
days, if  we  are  to  abuse  Mr.  Thackeray  on 


week-days  for  making  out  many  of  us  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  saints  1  The  plain  fact 
is*,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  decried  for  exactly 
that  quality  which  constitutes  his  originality, 
namely,  his  faithfulness  to  some  important 
point,  or  points  of  truth,  hitherto  denied  or 
disregarded.  We  are  all,  nominally,  ortho- 
dox on  the  point  of  human  imperfection  in 
the  abstract,  but  now  that  Mr.  Thackeray 
insists  on  proving  in  detail,  that  there  is 
really  some  substantial  verity  in  the  charge, 
he  meets  with  a  most  heretical  roar  of  disap- 
probation, lie  is  the  Athanasius  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  peccability. 

This  subject,  the  further  it  is  examined, 
brings  the  greater  credit  to  our  client 
Other  writers  have  represented  the  world  in 
as  evil  a  light,  but  few  have  done  the  work 
with  such  conscience-convicting  truth.  Mr. 
Thackeray  makes  a  third  with  Shakespeare 
and  Fielding  in  this,  that  all  his  discreditable 
characters  have  an  unhappy  trick  of  claim- 
ing  kindred  with  us.  Without  desiring  to 
undervalue  the  great  ability  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
it  must  be  allowed,  for  example,  that  his 
bad  people  have  the  unreal  though  conveni- 
ent quality  of  self-ijolation  from  the  tolerable 
part  of  humanity — to  which,  of  course,  every 
reader  belongs.  We  cut  them  with  a  perfect 
conscience ;  we  cannot  evc!i  exchange  a  nod 
with  such  unmistakably  disreputable  per- 
sons. But  the  three  writers  above  mention- 
ed are  more  profound  in  their  ethnology. 
They  display  to  the  conscience  of  the  "most 
respectable  persons,"  the  links  by  which 
they  are  more  than  blood-relatives  of  the 
most  unknowable  scoundrels.  Again,  the 
good  people  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings 
are  apt  to  displease  us,  strange  as  this  may 
seem,  for  the  very  same  reason.  The  heroes 
and  heroines  of  less  veracious  writers  per- 
mit  themselves  to  be  admired  at  a  distance, 
and  without  insisting  that  we  shall  be  like 
them,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  this  is 
impossible.  But  Mr.  Thackeray's  good  peo- 
ple affront  us  with  a  display  of  our  own 
possibilities.  If  we  are  not  as  good  as  they 
are,  we  ought  to  be,  and  wo  know  it ;  and 
we  are  obliged  to  blush  at  meanness,  malice, 
vanity,  and  folly,  which  others,  so  clearly 
sharuig  the  same  humanity  with  ourselves, 
have  abandoned,  or  refused  to  take  up  with. 
Furthermore,  between  perfect  heroes  and 
heroines,  and  imperfect  readers,  the  distance 
i^  not  measurable ;  and,  as  all  mathemati- 
cians know,  the  relations  between  infinity  and 
zero  are  remarkable,  and  by  beginners  in 
algebra  these  entities  (or  nonentitic;^)  are 
apt  to  bo  confounded.  But  between  imper- 
feet  readers  and  much  less  imperfect  Col- 
onels Newcome  and  Countesses  do  Florae, 
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the  distance  is  perfectly  iutelligible,  and  not, 
by  any  slight  of  conscience,  to  be  confused 
with  nullity. 

,These  qualities  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  recent 
writings,  while  they  scandalize  hirge  classes, 
confer  upon  his  books  an  inexpressible  at- 
traction and  value  for  those  who  really  be- 
lieve in  original  sin  and  human  iniperfec- 
tibility.  If  Mr.  Tliackeray  wrote  only  half 
as  well  as  he  does,  many  people  who  now 
criticise,  would  be  wholesale  admirers  of 
his  works.  He  is  not  half-cracked,  which 
is  unfortunate  for  his  reputation  with  those 
who  judge  of  genius  by  the  fracture.  He 
has  a  feeling  of  the  responsibility  of  possess- 
ing intellectual  i)ower,  or,  at  all  events,  he 
acts  as  if  he  had,  (which  is  all  that  concerns 
us,)  and  neglects  no  means  of  making  it 
efficient  and  productive.  His  business  is  to 
paint  the  world,  and  for  that  purpose  he  goes 
to  look  at  it,  and  does  not  wish  Nature  out 
of  the  way,  as  Fuseli  did,  in  order  that  his 
egotistical  fancy  may  have  unimpeded  play  ; 
and  his  successive  works  bear  tliat  unmis- 
takable badge  of  conscientious  workman- 
ahip,  successive  improvement. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  peculiar  " style"  reaches 
perfection  in  the  "  Newcomes."  We  say  his 
peculiar  style,  because,  in  that  exquisite 
novel  "  Esmond,"  he  has  proved  himself 
capable  of  assuming  a  style,  which,  though 
throughout  sustained  and  faultless,  is  evi- 
dently not  that  which  pleases  Iiini  best,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  preferred  by  many  of 
his  readers,  and  those,  perhaps,  the  best 
worth  ])leasing.  The  chief  fault  of  his  ordi- 
nary and  own  style  is  also  the  fault  of  Field- 
ing's ;  namely  a  liabit  of  winking  the  eye,  as 
it  were,  at  the  reader,  as  he  goes  on.  We 
suppose  that  most  readers  like  this,  as  those 
arc  generally  popular  favourites  who  do  it. 
For  our  parts,  we  could  well  dispense  with 
the  compliment  to  ourselves  supposed  to  be 
implied,  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  to  the 
novelist's  dignity.  W'ith  the  single  draw- 
hack,  however,  of  this  defect,  Mr.  Thackeray's 
present  style  is  a  marvel  of  completeness 
and  culture ;  and,  to  appreciate  it  properly, 
the  degrees  through  which  this  writer  has 
nasscd  in  attaining  it  should  bo  examined. 
Mr.  Thackerav  was  a  "crack  writer"  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  is  exactly  fifteen  years  ago 
that  there  appeared  in  the  "  Times"  news- 
paper an  article  on  Fielding,  which  is  too 
marked  in  its  manner,  and  its  anticipation  ^f 
the  views  expressed  in  the  "  I.ectures  on  the 
English  Humourists,"  for  there  to  be  a 
moment's  doubt  as  to  the  authorship.  The 
"Times"  literary  articles  are  always  in  the 
most  striding  style  tliat  can  be  had  for 
money.  But  let  the  reader,  who  has  easy 
access  to  a  file  of  that  newspaper,  compare 


the  article  in  question  (September  3,  1840) 
with  the  "  Lecture  on  Fieldhig  in  the  Eng- 
lish Humourists."  There  is  exactly  the  same 
order  of  views  and  intellectual  merit  in  both, 
but  there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  two  styles  as  there  is  between 
smoke  and  flame. 

The  dilference  between  Fielding  and 
Thackeray,  in  respect  of  that  breadth  of 
handling  in  which  it  has  been  complained 
that  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the  former,  is  a 
difference  mainly  of  the  times  lived  in  and 
depicted  by  these  writers.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  Fielding  would  have  dared  to 
describe  a  Squire  Western,  or  a  Lady  Bel- 
laston  fur  the  edification  of  subscribers  to 
modern  circulating  libraries?  Could  the 
respective  virtues  and  failings  of  a  Joseph 
Andrews  and  a  Tom  Jones  have  been  set 
forth,  in  a  time  when  the  lips  of  novelist 
and  dramatist  are  absolutely  locked,  with 
regard  to  that  which  still  exercises,  as  it 
ever  did,  and  ever  must,  the  chief  moral 
energies  of  almost  all  men,  during  many, 
and  those  the  most  dramatic  years  of  their 
lives  1  We  do  not  complain  of  this  refine- 
ment of  modern  speech,  though  we  doubt 
whether  it  goes  much  deeper.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  lieartily  wish  the  reform  were  more 
thorough  than  it  is,  and  that  men  should 
never  rise,  even  from  their  talk  over  their 
whie,  with  a  flavour  in  their  mouths  and 
minds  of  a  phrase  or  a  sentiment  which 
ought  to  make  them  blush  to  "join  the 
ladies."  Reforms  oflen  advance  from  super- 
ficial to  profound,  and  a  pure  tongue  is  a 
laudable  hypocrisy,  if  it  be  nothing  better. 
Art,  it  is  true,  has  hitherto  been  a  sufferer 
by  the  improvement  That  it  will  not  be 
so  in  the  Jong  run,  we  are  convinced :  for 
everything  that  really  betters  life  must  bet- 
ter that  which  is  its  representative  :  but  life, 
as  we  have  said,  is  not  as  yet,  probably,  very 
substantially  better  in  tliis  respect ;  and  the 
novelist  and  dramatist  are  meanwhile  under 
the  unhappy  necessity  of  representing  a  so- 
ciety which  dares  not,  and  ought  not  to  dare, 
to  seem  no  better  than  it  is.  The  breadth 
of  treatment  which  is  thus  impossible  for 
the  modern  novelist,  is  substituted  in  Mr. 
Tliackeray 's  works  by  a  subtlety  of  handling 
which  is  almost  equally  admirable,  and  which 
would  scarcely  be  compatible  with  the 
strength  of  light  and  shade  we  find  in  Field- 
ing. Mr.  Thackeray  is  as  much  the  origin- 
ator of  this  kind  of  writing  as  Fielding  was 
of  the  other  ;  and  if  there  are  numerous  lit- 
tle indications  of  reverence  and  imitation  of 
the  latter  in  the  works  of  the  former,  the 
two  writers  in  their  main  characteristics  arc 
absolutely  opposites,  although,  as  we  have 
said,  that  opposition   is  probably  no  moro 
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than  the  natural  reflection,  by  two  first-rate  | 
minds,  of  the  opposite  social  character  of 
their  times.  We  are  all  of  us  disciples  of 
that  school  of  the  new  science  of  moral 
anatomy,  of  which  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the 
master;  and  it  is  emphatically  true  of  him, 
as  of  all  other  great  writers,  that  he  is  only 
"  out-running  the  age  in  the  direction  which 
it  is  spontaneously  taking." 

There  is  nothing  more  easy  or  unprofita- 
ble than  running  "parallels,"  as  they  are 
called,  when  there  is  little  or  no  parallelism 
in  the  case.  The  only  important  point  of 
similarity  between  Thackeray  and  Fielding 
is  soon  stated  and  done  with  ;  and  it  consists 
in  what  we  may  regard  as  the  unquestion- 
able fact,  that  these  writers  are  the  two 
greatest  painters  of  human  nature,  as  it  ac- 
tually is,  that  we  have  ever  had,  Shakespeare 
alone  excepted.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  they  are  the  two  greatest  novelists ; 
because  a  good  many  things  besides  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of,  and  power  of  rendering, 
human  nature,  go  to  the  making  of  a  first- 
rate  novel.  Yet  we  should  hesitate  beftire 
we  placed  any  works  higher  than  "Amelia" 
and  "Esmond"  in  the  ranks  of  general 
novelesque  perfection. 

Since  there  are  probably  few  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  unacquainted  with  the  "  New- 
comes,"  we  will  assume  such  acquaintance 
in  the  few  remarks  we  arc  about  to  make 
concerning  the  details  of  this  book. 

It  conr^uns  more  than  one  illustration  of  a 
truth  which  we  have  long  felt,  but  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  commonly  recognised, 
that,  great  as  Mr.  Thackeray  is  as  a  satirist, 
he  is  still  greater  as  a  serious  writer.  In 
our  opinion,  ho  never  rose  so  high  as  in 
"  Esmond,"  in  which  the  satirist,  for  a  time, 
became  the  grave  historian.  There  are  ex- 
amples of  high  and  pure  pathos  in  the  ''  New- 
comes"  which  are  scarcely  surpassed  else- 
where :  the  whole  character  of  Colonel  New- 
come  has  an  epic  dignity  about  it,  and  all 
his  history,  afker  his  loss  of  fortune,  especial- 
ly his  retirement  as  the  Grey-friars  pensioner, 
is  as  full  as  it  can  be  of  that  noble  pathos 
which  consists  in  the  display  of  an  humble 
and  heroic  supeiiority  to  worldly  ill.  Aris- 
tophanes  was  right  in  laughing  at  Euripides 
for  trying  to  evoke  tears  by  the  mere  fact  of 
suflering.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  pathos 
in  that  by  itself.  It  may  be  ridiculous,  as 
the  "  base  self-pitying  tears"  of  Thersites. 
But,  we  can  scarcely  tell  why,  there  is 
always  something  in  true  nobility  of  charac- 
ter which  makes  the  tears  "  rise  in  the  heart 
and  gather  to  the  eyes,"  of  those  who  merit 
to  behold  it.  It  is  an  evidence  of  immor- 
tality which  we  cannot  resist,  and  the  tears, 
perhaps,  come  by  way  of  unconsdous  pro- 


test against  the  ordinary  baseness  of  pur 
mortal  lives. 

Of  the  various  illustrations  which  this 
work  affords  of  those  of  the  writer's  merits 
which  are  universally  admitted,  we  have  not 
spoken,  and  do  not  intend  to  speak,  our  pur- 
pose being  mainly  at  present  to  do  justice 
to  him  in  particulars  in  which  justice  has 
been  hitherto  generally  refused.  His  view 
of  the  characters  of  women  is  one  of  these 
points.  It  is  constantly  said  of  his  female 
characters,  that  when  they  are  amusing  and 
agreeable  they  are  worthless,  and  that  when 
they  are  good  they  are  stupid.  Mrs.  Laura 
and  Ethel  are  contradictions  of  this  charge, 
unless  indeed  it  is  stupid  not  to  talk  epi-  • 
grams,  and  not  to. despise  religion.  For 
Mrs.  Laura  we  profess  an  unbounded  esteem 
and  affection,  and  think  that  we  cannot  give 
her  higher  praise  than  that  of  saying  she  re- 
minds us  of  Fielding's  "  Amelia,"  whom  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Thackeray  in  regarding  as 
the  loveliest  female  character  ever  described 
in  prose  or  verse.  Ethel,  too,  though  vastly 
less  attractive  than  Mrs.  Laura,  is  neither 
stupid  nor  bad.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  almost 
the  only  modem  writer  who  has  understood 
that  the  secret  pf  describing  the  character  of 
a  true  woman  is  to  do  it  by  negatives. 
When  we  have  read  all  about  Laura  Bell, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Pendennis,  what  do  we 
know  about  her  except  that  she  illustrates 
that  sweet  and  golden  medium,  that  moder- 
ation in  all  things,  which  is  the  great  charm 
of  the  feminine  nature,  and  which  makes  its 
highest  positive  praise  that  which  is  the 
principal  thing  predicated  of  her  in  the 
Bible,  namely,  discretion,  "  A  fair  woman 
without  discretion,  is  as  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a 
swine's  snout." — "  Teach  the  young  women 
to  be  sober,  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love 
their  children,  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers 
at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own  hus- 
bands." No  positive  and  partial  excellen- 
cies can  compensate  in  the  woman  for  the 
absence  of  this  beautiful  want  of  character, 
which  Pope,  in  his  moral  and  physical  inca- 
pacity to  appreciate  woman,  complained  of; 
and  few  have  ever  felt  this  negative  loveli- 
ness more  strongly  than  Mr.  lliackeray. 

In  a  novel  so  certain  as  the  "  Ncwconies" 
of  becoming  a  classic,  we  must  not  neglect 
to  point  out  two  faults  which  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  may  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  correct  in  a  future  edition. — First,  the  un- 
natural refusal  of  Clive  to  give  \ip  the  pro- 
fession of  an  artist, — for  to  him  it  was 
clearly  nothing  dearer  than  a  profession,  and 
only  that  nominally,  for  he  did  not  live  by 
it, — when  he  saw  plainly  that  the  name  of 
artist  vexed  the  pride  of  his  mistress,  and 
I  greatly    damaged    his    chance    witb   Iv^^. 
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Secondly,  the  very  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  conclusion,  which  not  only  leaves  us 
almost  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Qive  and 
Ethel  were  married  afler  all,  but  also  with 
an  unpleasant  impression  that  it  is  not  much 
matter  whether  they  are  or  not.  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  is  the  person  who  occupies  the 
foreground,  to  our  mind's  eye,  as  we  close 
the  book,  and  the  very  name  of  that  person 
is  as  bad  to  one's  nerves  as  a  blast  of  east 
wind.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Thackeray  let  us 
witness  the  final  disappearance  of  the  cloud, 
which  for  the  moment  obscured  the  fortunes 
and  disturbed  the  tempers  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  1  We  are  not  made  '^  sadder  and 
.  wiser"  by  this  sorry  conclusion,  but  only  put 
out  of  sorts,  and  left  irritable ; — the  only 
moral  we  are  disposed  at  the  moment  to 
draw  being,  that  we  also  have  our  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  somewhere  among  our  "  friends" 
or  relations,  and  that  we  will  henceforth  be 
like  Clive,  and  let  her  know  our  minds 
about  her,  instead  of  excusing  her  to  our- 
selves, or  decently  containing  our  rage,  as 
hitherto. 

It  would  be  as  hard  to  criticise  one  of 
Fielding's  novels  as  to  criticise  a  fine  day — 
they  have  so  few  faults  and  so  few  peculiar- 
ities. Their  excellence  is  "as  broad  and 
general  as  the  casing  air,"  and  is  only  to  be 
praised  in  terms  which  would  be  true  of 
nature  herself.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one, 
who  brings  to  the  perusal  a  proper  amount 
of  experience  and  observation,  to  read  any 
of  these  works  without  a  sense  of  moral  in- 
vigoration,  which  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  un- 
like the  result  of  nearly  all  other  novel  read- 
ing. Few  things  are  more  startling  than  the 
contrast  between  this  tone  and  what  seems 
to  have  been  the  character  of  Fielding's  life. 
This  of  itself,  it  must  be  allowed,  seems  not 
to  have  been  one  to  create  any  great  admira- 
tion for  him.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  his 
love  of  his  first  wife ;  yet  a  man  must  be 
far  gone  who  is  incapable  of  a  passionate, 
enduring,  and  increasing  devotion  to  such  a 
woman  as  the  original  of  "  Amelia."  But  if 
we  are  to  judge  a  man  by  his  works,  it  must 
be  by  all  his  works,  and,  as  the  biographer 
of  Keats  admirably  says,  the  "  works"  of  an 
author  are  his  works  indeed.  St.  Bernard 
says,  that,  at  the  Last  Day,  it  will  not  be 
asked  what  we  did  or  what  we  believed,  but 
what  we  loved.  If  wo  would  know  what 
Fielding  loved,  we  must  question  not  our 
superficial  knowledge  of  his  actual  life,  but 
"Tom  Jones,"  "Amelia,"  and  "Joseph 
Andrews," — from  which  we  find  not  only 
tliat  ho  sincerely  loved  what  is  gracious 
in  human  life,  but  that  he  comprehended  and 
loved  the  source  of  that  graciousness.  Cole- 
ridge says  that  the  young  man's  mind  must 


already  be  corrupt  which  can  receive  damage 
from  these  novels.  They  are  not  works, 
however,  which  we  would  recommend  to 
young  people.  The  minds  of  almost  all 
young  men  are  more  or  less  corrupt — at 
least  it  would  be  very  dangerous  in  educar 
tion  to  act  on  the  assumption  of  the  reverse. 
But  apart  from  that  question,  it  is  certainly 
not  advisable  that  young  minds  should  be 
familiarized  with  the  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  such  general  laxness  of  manners  as  Field- 
ing depicts— of  course  without  astonishment, 
since  he  lived  in  them  himself. 

Let  us,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  I^wrenoe's 
amusing  lAfe^  look  back  for  a  little  to  these 
old  times.  Henry  Fielding  was  bom  at 
Sharpman  Park,  near  Glastonbury,  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1707.  His  father.  General 
Fielding,  son  of  Dr.  Fielding,  canon  of 
Salisbury,  served  with  distinction  under  the 
great  Marlborough.  Henry  was  one  of  six 
children.  His  only  brother  died  voung, 
and,  of  his  four  sisters,  Sarah,  the  third,  is 
known  as  the  authoress  of  "  David  Simple." 
His  early  education  was  conducted  at  home 
by  the  family  chaplain,  who  is  thought  to 
have  furnished  an  original  for  the  parson 
Trulliber  of  "  Joseph  Andrews," — ^*'  one  of 
the  largest  men  you  should  see,  and  could 
have  acted  the  part  of  Sir  John  Falstaff 
without  stuffing.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
rotundity  of  his  belly  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  shortness  of  his  stature,  his 
shadow  ascending  very  near  as  far  In  height 
when  he  lay  on  his  back  as  when  he  stood 
on  his  legs.  His  voice  was  loud  and  hoarse, 
and  his  accent  extremely  broad.  To  com- 
plete the  whole,  he  had  a  stateliness  in  his 
gait  when  he  walked  not  unlike  that  of  a 
goose,  only  he  stalked  slower."  From  the 
tutorship  of  this  man.  Fielding  was  trans- 
ferred to  Eton,  where  he  was  fellow-student 
with  George  Ly  ttleton,  William  Pitt,  Henrv 
Fox,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  day,  with 
most  of  whom  his  liveliness,  wit,  and  good 
nature,  made  him  a  favourite.  His  friend- 
ship with  Ly  ttleton  lasted  with  their  lives. 

On  leaving  Eton,  Fielding  was  sent  to 
study  Civil  Law  under  one  of  the  most  fam- 
ous professors  at  Leyden,  for  it  was  his 
father's  intention  to  make  him  a  barrister. 
It  was  agreed,  on  his  leaving  England,  that 
his  father  should  allow  him  an  annual  in- 
come of  £200,  which  was  probably  drawn 
from  an  estate  in  Dorsetshire  which  had 
belonged  to  Fielding's  mother,  who  was 
now  dead  ;  but,  during  his  son's  absence. 
General  Fielding  having  entered  upon  his 
second  marriage,  and  brought  upon  himself 
the  expense  of  a  young  family,  and  being, 
moreover,  a  man  of  liberal  habits,  found  his 
expenses  increase  so  much,  that,  after  mak- 
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ing  each  remittance  less  than  its  predecessor, 
he  was  compelled  at  last  to  drop  them  alto- 
gether. Fielding  never  seems  to  have  borne 
his  father  any  ill-will  on  this  account.  He 
had  perfect  faith  in  his  good  intentions,  and 
probably  saw  that  the  home  expenditure 
made  it  impossible  for  his  father  to  keep  his 

gromise  as  regarded  the  allowance.  It, 
owever,  became  necessary  for  him  to  exert 
himself  in  some  way  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  practice  of  his  profession  offered  little 
prospect  of  immediate  relief,  and,  having 
tried  his  hand  at  dramatic  writing  while  in 
Holland,  he  determined  on  producing  u 
finished  play,  and  trying  his  success  in  this 
kind  of  literature. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Fielding,  being 
scarcely  twenty  years  old,  formed  his  first 
attachment.  The  object  of  it  was  Sarah 
Andrews,  his  cousin,  a  young  girl  of  great 
beauty,  who  is  said  to  have  furnished  him 
with  a  model  for  "Sophia  Western."  Field- 
ing's  prospects  and  habits  were  not  such  as 
to  win  the  consent  of  the  lady's  friends,  and 
as,  upon  their  rejection  of  his  proposal,  he 
attempted  her  abduction,  she  was  removed 
from  his  reach.  Much  of  his  profligacy  be- 
tween this  time  and  his  marriage,  some  six 
or  eight  years  after,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  the  effects  of  a  disappointment  which 
seems  greatly  to  have  embittered  him  for 
the  time. 

Fielding's  first  published  play  was  a  com- 
edy called  "  Love  in  several  Masks."  The 
taste  of  the  day  had  been  both  pandered  to, 
and  further  vitiated,  by  the  immoralities  of 
Gmgreve,  Farquhar,  and  Vanbrugh.  A  play 
which  had  no  gross  jests,  and  no  sneers  at 
the  marriage-tie,  would  have  been  instantly 
rejected  by  the  audience  as  lacking  savour, 
and  power  of  fixing  the  attention.  As  Field- 
ing was  writing  for  money,  his  first  object 
was  of  course  to  please  the  play-goers ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  grosshess 
and  immorality  of  this  and  his  subsequent 
productions  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
audience  rather  than  to  the  perverted  taste 
of  the  author.  It  is  certainly  a  fact,  that 
no  grossness  is  ever  to  be  detected  in  the 
works  of  Fielding;,  introduced  simply  for  its 
own  sake.  The  laugh  is  produced  by  a  wit- 
ticism to  which  such  grossness  is  only  a 
means,  and  never,  as  \^  the  works  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  by  the  mere  breach 
of  decorum  or  moriHity — never,  in  short,  by 
the  grossness  itself! 

During  the  writing  and  publication  of  his 
plays,  Fielding|s  life  was  of  a  very  irregular 
description.  The  green-room  and  tavern 
were  his  favourite  places  of  resort ;  and  his 
companions,  among  whom  was  Richard 
Savage,  were  of  the  description  which  these 


places  usually  afford.  He  was  constantly 
in  want  of  money ;  for  what  he  got  was 
either  immediately  swallowed  up  in  the  pay- 
ment of  old  debts,  in  redeeming  pawned 
finery,  or  in  thoughtless  extravagancies.  If 
we  may  judge  from  his  companions,  he  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  professional  beggars 
and  borrowers,  who  in  all  ages  have  dis- 
graced literature ;  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
seek  patronage  even  where  his  advances  met 
with  neglect,  or  decided  repulses ;  and  a  not 
very  honourable  poverty  seems  to  have 
been  rather  a  matter  of  boasting  than  other- 
wise ;  witness  his  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  written  about  this  time : — 

''  The  family  that  dines  the  latest 
Is  in  our  street  esteemed  the  greatest ; 
Bat  latest  hours  must  sorely  &11 
Tore  him  who  never  dines  at  all. 

"Your  taste  as  architect, yon  know, 
Has  been  admired  by  fnend  and  foe ; 
But  can  your  earthly  domes  compare 
With  all  my  castles— in  the  air  ? 

''  We're  often  taught  it  doth  behove  as 
To  think  those  greater  who're  above  us ; 
Another  instance  of  my  glory, 
Who  live  above  you  twice  two  story ; 
And  from  my  garret  can  look  down 
On  the  whole  street  of  Arlington. 

"  Greatness  by  noets  still  is  painted 
With  many  followers  acquainted  ; 
This,  too,  doth  in  my  favour  speak ; 
Your  levee  is  but  once  a  week  ; 
From  mine  I  can  exclude  but  one  day — 
My  door  is  quiet  of  a  Sunday  1" 

This  letter  brought  no  such  reply  as 
Fielding  had  evidently  hoped.  A  subse- 
quent play  of  Fielding's  was  dedicated  to 
the  minister,  and  a  second  poetical  letter 
sent,  much  of  a  piece  with  that  quoted ;  but 
still  no  assistance  came.  Sir  Robert's  deaf- 
ness to  these  frequent  appeals  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  Fielding's  spite  against 
him,  as  shewn  in  "  Pasquin'*  and  the  "  His- 
torical Register." 

In  the  year  1731,  being  then  twenty-four 
years  old,  Fielding  brought  out  several 
more  plays,  hastily  written  and  full  of  faults, 
which  he  himself  was  the  first  to  perceive 
and  ridicule,  while  the  public  admired.  He 
had  now  a  name  sufficiently  known  to  get  a 
hearing,  and  the  playgoers  of  the  day  were 
ill  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  play  be- 
yond that  one  point  of  coarseness  and  im- 
morality, of  which  Fielding  was  by  no 
means  sparing.  It  is  curious  to  find  him 
submitting  such  a  piece  of  grossness  as 
"The  Modem  Husband,"  to  the  censorship 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  That 
she  was  able  to  discern  his  real  worth  as  aa 
author  is  proved  by  ^  W\X«t  VfeL\^^^"^rtQ\ft 
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in  1754.  "Since  I  was  born,"  it  runs,  "no 
original  has  appeared  except  Congreve ;  and 
Fielding,  who  would  have  approached  nearer 
to  his  (Congreve's)  excellencies,  if  not  forced 
by  necessity  to  publish  without  correction, 
and  throw  many  productions  into  the  world 
he  would  have  thrown  into  the  fire,  if  meat 
could  have  been  got  without  money,  or 
money  without  scribbling." 

There  U  sotne  difficulty  in  determining 
the  date  of  Fielding's  marrifigc.  Mr.  Law- 
'  rence,  we  think  rightly,  fixes  it  in  1735. 
Fielding  was' then  twenty-eight  years  old, 
and  had  for  some  time  been  intimate  with 
three  sisters  of  Salisbury,  of  the  name  of 
Cradock,  all  of  them  so  beautiful  as  to  be 
considered  the  belles  of  their  town.  lie 
was  deeply  attached  to  one  of  the  three, 
named  Charlotte,  who,  by  all  accounts,  was 
as  ainiable  as  she  was  beautiful.  Among  a 
collection  of  poams  published  several  years 
afler,  not  included  in  tttiy  edition  of  his 
works,  we  find  many  addressed  by  Fielding 
to  his  Charlotte,  he  assuming  the  name  of 
Strephon,  and  Charlotte,  being  addressed  as 
Celia.  Here  is  a  curious  "rebus"  on  her 
real  name. 

"  Her  ChrUtian  name."^ 
"  A  very  good  68h,  very  good  way  of  selling 
A  very  bad  thing  with  a  Uttle  han\  spellinjc, 
Make  Uie  name  by  the  parson  and  godfather 

given, 
When  a  Christian  was  made  of  an  angel  in 
heaven." 

In  some  lines,  noticeable,  not  as  regards 
poetical  merit,  but  from  being  characteristic, 
and  apparently  the  offspring  of  feeling. 
Fielding  declares  his  weariness  of  town  life, 
and  disgust  at  its  pleasures  and  ordinary 
companions.  On  his  marriage,  he  became 
master  of  his  mother's  little  estate  at  Last 
Stour,  added  to  which,  his  wife  brought  him 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  He  had  therefore 
enough  money  to  live  on  with  comfort,  far 
from  the  scenes  for  which  he  now  felt  so 
little  taste,  and  to  indulge  his  wish  for  leisure 
and  country  life.  It  is,  however,  difficult, 
after  six  or  eight  years  of  profligacy  and  im- 
prudence, to  do  suddenly  as  those  do,  who 
have  had  long  experience  in  a  quiet  and  hon- 
ourable way  of  living.  Fielding  at  once  set 
up  housekeeping  on  a  magnificent  scale,  be- 
ing apparently  set  on  making  a  great  sensa- 
tion among  the  neighbouring  squires.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  his  equipage  was  of  un- 
heard-of elegance ;  his  footmen  were  clothed 
in  canary-coloured  plush,  perhaps  the  colour 
of  all  others  which  required  the  most  fre- 
quent renewing;  his  hunters  and  hounds 
were  famous  all  round,  and  his  dinner  par- 


ties calculated  to  astonish  all  the  folks  of 
Dorsetshire.  Such  a  state  of  things  could 
only  last  as  long  as  his  wife's  capital,  and  in 
a  year  or  two  the  crash  came.  Of  course 
the  squires  and  squires'  wives,  whose  estab- 
lishments had  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  yellow  blaze  of  the  Fielding  livery, 
could  only  shake  their  heads  and  declare 
that  the  catastrophe  had  long  been  predicted 
by  each  and  all  of  them.  Fielding  finding 
old  guests  and  present  creditors  equally  un- 
pleasant company,  left  the  place  in  disgust; 
and  began  London  life  again,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  he  had  three,  instead  of 
one,  to  provide  for.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  following  passage  in  "  Amelia,"  was  sug- 
gested by  a  recollection  of  this  time  : — 

"  The  neighbouring  little  squires,  too,  were  mi- 
easy  to  see  a  little  renter  become  their  equal  in  a 
matter  in  which  they  placed  so  much  dignity  (a 
carriasre) ;  and  not  doubting  but  it  arose  in  me 
from  the  same  ostentation,  they  began  to  bate  me 
likewise  and  to  turn  my  equipage  into  ridicnle ; 
asserting  that  my  horses,  wnich  were  as  well 
matched  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  were  of  different 
colours  and  sizes,  with  much  more  of  that  kind 
of  wit,  the  only  basis  of  which  is  lying." 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  "Amelia" 
was  drawn  by  Fielding  from  his  wife,  and 
that  all  the  vivid  descriptions  of  domestic 
happiness  drawn  by  the  hero,  are  reflections 
of  Fielding's  own  experience, — for  among 
all  his  misfortunes,  he  retained  a  full  sense 
of  the  value  of  that  kind  and  beautiful  com- 
panion, whose  money  he  had  thus  squan- 
dered. 

On  reaching  London,  Fielding  at  first 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  profession  for 
which  he  had  been  originally  intended,  but 
he  was  diverted  from  it  by  a  sudden  inspi- 
ration in  another  direction.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was,  at  this  time,  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  and  was  consequently  the  butt  of 
much  abuse  and  jealousy.  Satires  of  all 
kinds  were  fashionable;  at  his  expense,  and 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  Fielding  that  what 
answered  so  well  in  print,  would  have  even 
greater  success  on  the  stage.  With  little 
difficulty  he  hired  his  old  staff  of  actors, 
and  the  now  tenantless  Haymarket  theatre, 
after  which  he  caused  large  advertisements 
to  be  circulated  to  the  effect  that  "The 
Great  Mogul's  Company  of  Comedians" 
would  perform  "  Pasquin,"  a  dramatic  satire 
on  the  times ;  being  the  rehearsal  of  two 
plays,  viz.,  a  comedy  called  "  The  Election," 
and  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Common  Sense." 

This  play  was  a  complete  success,  and  was 
listened  to  by  a  crowded  audience  fi)r  six 
successive  weeks.     It  was  a  bold  satire  on 
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the  system  of  bribery  and  ministerial  cor- 
ruption, mixed  with  personal  allusions  to 
people  of  note,  which  called  forth  peals  of 
laughter  and  applause. 

In  1737,  Fielding  repeated  his  expcri- 
mcTit  in  another  piece  of  satire  called  "  The 
Kegister  for  1730."  Here  the  minister  was 
introduced  in  a  way  so  offensive  that  the 
matter  be^an  to  be  seriously  discussed  by 
the  Government  Among  other  scenes  of  a 
similar  character,  one  represents  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Quindam, 
as  bribing  some  troublesome  patriots,  and 
then  proposing  a  dunce,  in  which  he  joins, 
fiddling  at  the  same  time.  The  supposed 
author,  who  presides  at  the  rehearsal,  ad- 
dresses the  audience,  explaining  that  "  every 
one  of  those  patriots  has  a  hole  in  his  pocket, 
as  Mr.  Quindam  knows  ;  so  that  he  intends 
to  make  them  dance  till  all  the  money  is 
fallen  through,  which  he  will  pick  up  again, 
and  so  not  lose  one  halfpenny  by  his  gener- 
osity." 

In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the 
publication  of^Pasquin"  and  "The  Kegis- 
ter," Mr.  GifTard,  a  theatricid  manager,  pro- 
fessing to  bo  seized  with  qualms  of  con- 
science, concerning  a  certain  play  called 
"The  Golden  Rump,"  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him,  sent  it  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  play  was  suppressed,  and 
the  manager  well  paid  by  the  Treasury  for 
his  patriotism.  As  the  name  of  the  author 
never  transpired,  and  as  no  one  but  GilTard 
and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  ever  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  condemned  play,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  whole  transaction  was  a 
trick,  got  up  expressly  to  make  an  unquestion- 
able foundation  for  passing  the  law,  caused 
in  reality  by  the  ridicule  of  the  minister  by 
Fielding,  which  to  have  noticed,  as  such, 
would  have  been  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
Cabinet.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  law  passed 
both  Houses  with  great  speed,  though  strong- 
ly opposed  by  Lord  Chesterfield  and  others, 
to  the  effect  that "  every  dramatic  piece,  pre- 
vious to  its  representation,  should  receive  the 
license  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain." 

About  this  time  Fielding  became  connect- 
ed with  "  The  Champion,"  a  paper  published 
three  times  a  week,  and  was  assisted  in  his 
management  of  it  by  James  Ralph,  a  man 
of  some  note  in  his  day,  who  had  come  orig- 
inally fiom  Philadelphia,  It  is  a  great  proof 
of  the  esteem  in  which  this  publication  was 
held,  that  it  lived  through  the  hard  winter  of 
1730-40,  when  the  Thames  was  frozen  over, 
and  all  provisions,  as  well  as  coals,  and  even 
water  reached  an  enormous  pric<?.  Litera- 
ture in  general  was,  as  might  be  expected,  at 
a  time  when  money  was  so  much  needed  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  in  a  most  depressed 


state.  Many  writers  of  first-rate  abilities 
were  thankful  to  do  the  ill-paid  work  of  a 
drudge.  Samuel  Boyse,  the  auth<>r  of  "  The 
Deity,"  a  poem  of  some  merit,  was  forced 
to  lie  in  bed  for  want  of  clothes  ;  the  death  of 
Savage  occurred  at  this  time ;  Amherst,  for 
many  years  a  respectable  editor,  died  of  grief 
and  want,  and  found  a  grave  by  the  charity 
of  his  bookseller ;  and  Thomson,  the  author 
of  "  The  Seasons,"  was  labouring  hjii'd  at  un- 
congenial work,  to  get  a  bare  livelihood. 
But  all  this  while  "The  Champion," — of  which 
Dr.  Drake  says,  "  with  the  exception  of 
'The  Freethiniier,'  it  is  superior  to  any  sim*. 
ilar  publication  up  to  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance, since  the  close  of  the  eighth  voluitie  of 
the  Spectator," — made  its  way  ;  and  it  is  in 
its  number  for  June  30th  of  this  year  (1740) 
that  we  find  Fielding's  first  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  Hogarth. 

As  Fielding  approached  the  time  when  he 
would  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to 
give  up  the  name  of  being  connected  with 
literature.  He  announced  to  his  subscribers 
that  he  should  withdraw  from  "  The  Cham- 
pion," and  soon  afler  gave  up  his  share  in 
that  paper,  the  editorship  of  which  was  made 
over  to  Rralpli,  Fielding,  continued,  how- 
ever, for  twelve  months  after  his  call  to  the 
bar,  to  contribute  to  its  columns. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  June  1740,  that 
Fielding  assumed  the  wig  and  gown  of  a  bar- 
Krister.  He  chose  the  Western  Circuit,  in 
wliich  he  had  many  friends  and  relations,  as 
his  sphere  (►f  labour.  He  was  very  regular 
in  his  attendance  on  the  circuit  and  sessions, 
and  was  rarely  absent  from  Westminster 
Hall  in  the  term  times ;  he  was  not  at  all 
averse  to  his  j)rofession,  and  had  in  himself 
all  the  qualities  which  usually  cause  a  man 
to  shine  in  it ;  he  compiled  an  excellent  work 
on  criminal  law,  and  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation for  legal  lore.  But  the  name  of  a  wit 
and  a  man  of  letters  clung  to  him,  and  seems 
to  have  acted  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  his 
success.  He  could  not  afford  to  be  idle, 
while  striving  to  overcome  this  and  the  other 
difficulties  which  he  found,  in  common  with 
all  young  barristers,  in  his  way.  He  had  a 
tenderly  loved  wife  and  child,  who  depended 
solely  on  his  exertions ;  the  money  was  fail- 
ing, and  he  was  forced,  during  his  regular 
attendance  on  the  courts,  and  amidst  his 
persevering  study  of  the  law,  to  find  time 
for  the  writing  of  such  light  matter  as  was 
likely  to  bring  an  immediate  return. 

In  1741,  the  General,  Fielding's  father, 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty -five.  His  son  was 
none  the  richer  by  his  death,  as  the  General 
seems  always  to  have  lived  up  to  his  fortune. 
In  the  February  of  the  foIlo>Nm^^^^,^*v^^. 
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ing  brought  out  his  first  novel — "  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Joseph  Andrews,  and  his  friend 
Abraham  Adams."  It  had  probably  been 
written,  during  his  leisure  time,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1741.  Richardson's  "  Pamela" 
had  come  out  in  1740,  and  sold  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity :  it  was  translated  into  French 
within  twelve  months  of  its  appearance ;  was 
80  well  known  that  the  **  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine" abstained  from  reviewing  "  what  ev- 
ery one  had  read,"  and  it  was  eulogized 
even  from  the  pulpit  It  was  with  a  view 
to  throw  ridicule  on  the  low  order  of  the 
morality  of  this  novel,  which  rewards  virtue 
with  a  fine  wedding-dress,  a  handsome  bride- 
groom, and  a  coach-and-six,  that  Fielding 
composed  "  Joseph  Andrews."  The  inimi- 
table Parson  Adams,  like  most  of  Fielding's 
best  characters,  had  an  original ;  he  w^as 
drawn  from  one  of  Fielding's  intimate 
friends,  the  Rev.  William  Young. 

Mr.  Young  must  have  been  an  honourable 
exception,  in  many  points,  to  his  fellow-cler- 
gy of  the  day,  when  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly, 
in  choosing  a  chaplain,  found  himself  compell- 
ed to  limit  his  requisitions  to  **  a  person  of 
plain  sense,  rather  than  of  much  learning ; 
of  good  aspect,  a  clear  voice,  a  sociable  tem- 
perament ;  and,  if  possible,  a  man  that  un- 
derstood a  little  of  backgammon." 

In  describing  the  position  of  Parson 
Adams,  Fielding  was,  no  doubt,  faithfully  re- 
presenting what  he  saw  around  him,  and 
such  a  low  estimate  of  the  clergy  could  only, 
have  been  brought  about  by  their  own  short- 
comings.    Parson  Adams 


''Ilad  no  nearer  access  to  Sir  Thomas  Booby 
and  my  lady  than  through  the  waiting  gentle- wo- 
man. .  .  .  The^  both  regarded  the  carate  as  a 
kind  of  domestic  only,  belonging  to  the  parson, 
who,  was  at  that  time  at  variance  with  the  knight ; 
for  the  parson  had  for  many  years  lived  in  a'  state 
of  civil  war,  or  which  is  perhaps  as  bad,  civil  law, 
with  Sir  Thomas  himself  and  the  tenants  of  the 
manor." 


The  "Spectator"  describes  a  state  of 
things  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  as  ex- 
isting between  the  Parson  and  the  Squire 
of  a  parish  contiguous  to  that  of  the  good  Sir 
Roger,— 

"  The  parson  is  always  preaching  at  the  squire, 
and  the  squire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson, 
never  comes  to  church.  The  sqairc  has  made  all 
his  tenants  atheists  and  tithe-stealers ;  while  the 
parson  instmcts  them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity 
of  his  order,  and  insinuates  to  them,  in  almost 
every  sermon,  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his  pa- 
tron. In  short,  matters  are  come  to  snch  an  ex- 
tremity, that  the  squire  has  not  said  liis  prayers, 
either  in  public  or  in  private,  this  half  year ;  and 


the  parson  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  hii 
manners,  to  pray  for  him  in  the  &oe  of  the  whole 
congregation." 

It  was  the  common  custom  for  the  poorer 
clergy  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
like  Parson  TruTliber ;  and  even  those  of  a 
higher  grade  were  ready  to  drive  a  bargain, 
and  "  smoke  a  pipe  at  the  market  ordinary'* 
with  the  most  mercenary  of  their  fl(x;k. 
Fielding,  unlike  the  sentimental  Richardson, 
drew  things  as  he  saw  them,  and  contrived, 
without  idealizing  his  parson,  to  delineate  a 
character  which  as  far  surpasses  in  beauty 
the  perfect  heroes  of  his  fellow-novelist,  as 
a  natural  rose,  with  its  slight  irregularities, 
does  its  mathematically  correct  prototype 
in  wax, — "  How  charming,  how  wholesome, 
is  Fielding  !"  said  Coleridge  to  his  friends ; 
"to  take  him  up  after  Richardson  is  like 
emerging  from  a  sick-room,  heated  by 
stoves,  into  an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy  day  in 
May." 

Richardson,  who  for  the  time  being  held 
a  much  higher  rank  as  a  novelist  than  the 
former  comedian,  was  greatly  enraged,  that 
one,  so  much  his  inferior,  should  dare  to  rid- 
icule his  successful  novel,  and  he  did  not  fail 
to  communicate  his  anger  to  the  two  sisters 
of  the  offender,  who  joined  with  all  the  other 
women  of  the  day  in  idolizing  the  author  of 
"  Pamela."  "  He  told  them  that  their  broth- 
er was  a  person  of  low  habit«,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  of  his  scurrility.  From  this 
time  forth  he  could  never  see  a  single  merit 
in  anything  the  fellow  wrote,  and  ho  persuad- 
ed his  friends  to  think  or  say  so  too." 

Notwithstanding  the  anger  of  Richardson 
and  his  clique,  the  new  novel  made  its  way 
rapidly ;  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  the 
course  of  1742,  and  a  third  in  the  March  of 
the  year  following.  Richardson  consoled 
himself  by  saying.that  the  success  of  Joseph 
Andrews  was  but  a  gush  of  ephemeral  popu- 
larity ;  but  "  that  his  *  Pamela'  would  be  re- 
membered long  afler  Joseph  Andrews  and 
its  author  were  alike  forgotten." 

Mrs.  Fielding  had  long  been  in  delicate 
health,  having  been  subject  to  many  priva- 
tions and  vicissitudes  since  the  time  of  her 
short-lived  splendour  in  Dorsetshire. 
"Sometimes,"  says  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy 
Montague,  "  they  lived  in  decent  lodgings, 
sometimes  in  a  garret."  She  was  always 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining;  and  Fielding 
speaks  of  her  in  his  preface  to  the  Miscd- 
lanies,  as  "  one  from  whom  I  draw  all  the  so- 
lid comfort  of  my  life ;"  but  her  troubles  al 
last  did  their  work  upon  her,  and  in  this 
year,  afler  many  months  of  declining  health, 
she  took  a  fever,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  her 
husband.    Fielding's  grief  was  so  wild,  and 
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at  the  same  time  so  deep  and  lasting,  that  his 
friends  greatly  feared  for  his  reason. 

On  recovering  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  this  great  calamity,  Fielding  applied  once 
more  to  the  law.  In  a  preface  which  he 
wrote  at  this  time,  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  sister's  book,  "  David  Simple,"  he  gave 
the  world  to  understand  that,  as  he  was 
now  making  some  pr^^ress  in  his  profession, 
he  wished  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  man 
of  letters.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  was  again  active  in  literature.  In  1745, 
when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  started  a 
newspaper  in  .support  of  Government,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  The  New  Pa- 
triot ;"  the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to 
write  down  the  Jacobites.  The  greater  part 
of  this  paper  is  lost,  only  a  few  numbers 
having  been  preserved  in  Mr.  Murphy's  edi- 
tion of  Fielding's  works.  It  had  a  good  sale 
till  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  when  its 
publication  was  discontinued.  In  1747,  Field- 
ing started  another  political  paper,  balled 
"  The  Jacobite's  Journal,"  the  object  of  which 
was  to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  life  of 
those  principles  which  had  received  so  severe 
a  shock  at  Culloden.  At  this  period,  Field- 
ing was  subjected  to  a  violent  and  unjust 
persecutiou  from  his  fellow-labourers  in  lite- 
rature, who,  not  contented  with  fair  weapons 
of  attack,  thrust  before  the  public  the  former 
errors  of  his  private  life.  It  is  curious  to 
find  his  enemies  accusing  him,  among  other 
offences,  of  having  produced  "  the  dry  and 
unnatural  character  of  Parson  Adams. 

On  the  death  of  his  wife.  Fielding  had 
found  great  consolation  in  deploring  her  loss, 
and  in  talking  over  her  virtues  with  a  faith- 
ful and  attached  maid,  whom  she  had  lefl. 
Their  common  sorrow  and  common  attach 
ment  to  the  memory  of  "  the  flower  of  Sa- 
rum"  gave  birth  to  a  feeling  of  strong  mu- 
tual friendship,  and  three  years  after  the 
death  of  his  Charlotte,  Fielding  thinking  he 
could  find  no  more  faithful  guardian  for  his 
children,  or  more  sympathizing  companion 
for  himself,  married  this  humble  friend  of  his 
former  wife,  nor  had  he,  as  far  as  we  know, 
ever  reason  to  regret  the  step.  • 

In  1749,  just  seven  years  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Joseph  Andrews,  Fielding  published 
his  "  Tom  Jones."  This  work  was  not,  as 
has  been  stated,  written  "  amidst  the  bustle 
of  magisterial  duties;"  on  the  contrary, 
many  years,  and  "  those  not  the  brightest  of 
his  life,"  had  been  spent  in  its  composition. 
It  had  an  immediate  sale  and  became  at  once 
widely  popular.  The  bookseller,  Millar, 
who  had  purchased  the  copyright  for  six 
hundred  pounds,  added  another  hundred  to 
the  stipulated  sum.  There  are  few  books 
upon  which  more  widely  different  opiniona 


have  been  expressed.     Richardson  saw  in  it 
nothing  but  vulgarity  and  immorality ;  John- 
son spoke  of  Keldiug  as  a  "  rascal,"  and  in 
the  meantime,  his  books  have  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  every  European  language. 
"  Tom    Jones "   was   soon   followed    by 
"  Amelia."     By  this  time  the  indiscretions 
of  Fielding's  youth  began  to  tell  upon  his 
constitution.     He  was,  however,  full  of  men- 
tal energy,  and  commenced  a  new  periodical 
called  "  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,"  almost 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  his  last 
novel.     In   tliis  Journal  he  commenced  a 
vigorous  onslaught  on  some  of  the  inferior 
writers  of  the  day,  and  set  apart  a  portion  of 
it  for  what  he  called  "  A  Journal  of  the  War." 
The  person  principally  attacked  was  Sir  J  ohn 
IDll,  who  returned  all  Fielding's  abuse  with 
interest  in  a  paper  of  his  own  called  "  The 
Inspector."     Fielding  had  a  powerful  enemy, 
too,  at  this  period  in  Smollet,  who  seems 
rather  to  have  disliked  him  for  his  intimacy 
with  George  Lyttleton,  than  from  any  per- 
sonal cause.     An  abusive  attack  against  the 
two  friends,  which  appeared  at  this  time,  is 
attributed  to  Smollet,  who  was,  at  all  events, 
guilty  of  a  violent  and  scurrilous  attack  upon 
the  justice  and  his  patron,  inserted  in  the  ftrst 
edition  of  his  Peregrin  Pickle^  but  withdrawn 
from  the  subsequent  editions.     Fielding  had 
a  thu-d  enemy  in  Bonnell  Thornton,  who 
edited    the    Drury  Lane    Journal.     After 
editing  the  "Covent  Garden  Journal"  for 
several  months.  Fielding  was  compelled  to 
give  it  up  on  account  of  his  increasing  infir- 
mities,    lie  did  not,  however,  neglect  his 
magisterial  duties,  and  in  1753,  we  ^nd  him 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth 
Canning,  that  case  which  puzzled  so  many  of 
the  wise  heads  of  the  day.    Elizabeth  Can- 
ning was  an  illiterate  servant  girl,  who  being 
absent  from  her  master's  service  for  a  month, 
accounted  for  her  disappearance  by  telling  a 
minute  and  circumstantial  tale  of  being  way- 
laid, and  carried  to  a  house  of  ill-fame,  where 
she  afhrmed  that  she  was  forcibly  detained, 
and  fed  on  bread  and  water  till  she  contrived 
to  escape.     Though  there  were  some  discre- 
pancies in  the  story,  it  received  full  credence 
from  Fielding,  and  many  of  his  brother  magis- 
trates.    A  gipsy  woman,  named  Squires,  was 
found  in  the  house  indicated  by  the  girl,  and 
sworn  to,  as  having  been  engaged  in  the 
transaction,  and  notwithstanding  an  '^  alibi " 
attested  by  many  witnesses,  she  was  con- 
demned to  death  on  the  testimony  of  Eliza- 
beth Canning.     The  Mayor  of  London  saved 
the  poor  creature's  life,  and  a  short  time 
after,  the  girl  herself  was  tried  for  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury,  and  the  whole  story  then 
appearing  to  be  an  invention,  she  was  traKv%- 
ported  for  life  to  the  Axa<^T\.Q«>\x  ^\^2CL\a^i^Q»\:kS^ 
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Fielding  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  her  case,  which 
was  replied  to  by  his  enemy  Sir  John  Hill. 
By  this  time  Fielding's  health  was  fast  sink- 
ing, and  his  only  hope  of  prolonging  his  life 
seemed  to  bo  a  journey  to  another  climate. 
At  first,  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
removal  to  Bath,  but  it  was  found  at  the 
last  moment  that  his  public  services  could 
not  be  well  dispensed  with.  Street  robberies, 
accompanied  with  violence,  had  become 
alarmingly  prevalent,  and  Fielding,  whose 
heart  seems  always  to  have  been  in  his  work, 
could  not  be  spared  when  there  was  real 
work  to  do.  On  the  application  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  the 
suppression  of  street  robberies,  which  proved 
to  be  so  effective,  that  the  dark  nights  of 
November  and  December,  175*3,  passed 
without  a  single  outrage.  Fielding's  1  ife  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  had  still  made 
no  provision  for  his  family,  but  he  entertained 
a  strong  hope  that  this  successful  attempt  to 
serve  the  public  would  be  repaid  af\;er  his 
death  to  those  for  whose  future  he  had  so 
many  misgivings.  During  the  whole  winter 
he  suffered  severely  with  dropsy,  and  when 
summer  arrived,  he  prepared  to  depart  to  a 
warmer  air,  and  in  the  month  of  June  1754, 
embarked  in  a  trading  vessel  for  Lisbon. 
A  Journal  which  he  kept  on  the  passage, 
records  the  inconvenience  and  discomforts 
under  which  a  sea  voyage  was  made  in  those 
days ;  in  this  last  production  of  his  pen,  his 
buoyant  spirits  are  everywhere  to  be  traced. 
He  reached  Lisbon  in  August,  to  die  two 
months  after. 

In  clr)sing  our  retrospect  of  the  days  of 
Henrv  Fielding,  we  must  not  neglect  to  ac- 
knowledge our  obligation  to  Mr.  Lawrence, 
to  whose  work  we  have  been  indebted  for 
ranch  information.  Mr.  Lawrence's  enter- 
taining book  is,  as  its  title  tells  us,  not  only 
a  Life  of  Fielding,  but  a  notice  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and,  in  these  cont-emporaneous 
notices  consists,  to  say  the  least,  half  the 
interest  of  the  work.  In  bccomini^  a  man's 
biographer,  wo  are  bound  to  follow,  year 
afler  year,  in  his  track,  whether  he  introduces 
us  to  strange  and  moving  scenes,  or  keeps 
us  by  his  side  in  the  chimney-corner ;  but, 
in  a  "  notice,"  we  are  free  to  pick  and  choose 
our  materials,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  has  used 
this  freedom  with  tact  and  discrimination. 
His  notices  are  generally  so  managed  as  to 
contain  just  such  information  and  just  such 
amusement  as  one  cares  to  have  concerning 
the  characters  one  meets  by  the  way,  in 
following  another  man's  life.  Were  we  to 
begin  to  extract  from  the  piquant  anecdotes 
in  this  book,  we  should  not  know  where  to 
end.  We  may,  however,  give  two,  which, 
though  partly  belonging  to  die  sketch  of 


Garrick,  have  sufficient  connexion  with  Field- 
ing to  claim  a  place  here : — 

"  At  the  rehearsal  of  the  Wedding-Day^  the 
youDg  actor  (Garrick)  told  Fielding  that  he  feared 
the  audience  might  express  their  disapprobation 
of  a  particularly  objectiouable  passage ;  and 
added,  that  *  a  repulse  might  so  flurry  his  spirits 
as  to  disconcert  him  for  the  rest  of  the  night' 
Bat  Fieldini;^  was  inexorable.  '  If  the  tcetie  is  not 
a  good  one,'  be  said,  *  let  them  find  that  oat'  The 
actor's  forebodings,  hovrever,  tamed  out  to  be  well 
grounded.  The  objectionable  pasgage  was  met 
with  a  storm  of  hisses ;  and  G-arrick,  who  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  on  such  matters,  retired  from 
the  stage  in  a  huff,  and  sought  for  consolation  in 
the  gossip  of  a  green-room.  There  he  found  Field- 
ing sitting  over  a  bottle  of  champagne,  of  which 
he  had  drunk  rather  freely.  *  What's  the  matter, 
Garrick  ? '  he  exclaimed,  as  the  actor  entered  the 
room  in  a  somewhat  excited  state.  '  What  are 
thej  hissing  now  ?'  He  was  angrily  iuformed  it 
was  the  scene  he  had  been  advised  to  retrench. 
*  Oh ! '  said  the  author,  with  an  oath,  coolly  resum- 
ing his  pipe  of  tobacco, '  they  have  found  it  out, 
haveXhkyV" 

Garrick  was  as  niggardly  as  Fielding  was 
profuse,  in  his  habiU,  and  it  was  the  great 
delight  of  Fielding  to  ridicule  on  the  parsi- 
mony of  his  friend : — 

"  Garrick,  we  are  told,  had  given  a  diuner  at 
his  lodgings  to  Fielding,  Macklin,  Havard,  (the 
comedian),  ifrs.  Gibber,  and  others ;  and  veils  to 
servants  being  then  much  in  fashion,  Macklin,  and 
most  of  the  company,  gave  Garrick's  man  (David, 
a  Welshman)  something  afc  parting — some  a  sbil- 
linpf,  some  half-a-crown,  whilst  Fielding  very  foi^ 
maliy  slipped  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand,  with 
something  folded  in  the  inside.  When  all  the 
company  were  gone,  David,  seeming  to  be  in  high 
glee,  Garrick  asked  him  how  much  he  had  got 
'  I  can't  tell  you  yet,  sir,'  said  David.  *  Here's 
half-a-crown  from  Mrs.  Gibber,  Got  bless  her — 
here's  a  shilling  from  Mr.  Macklin — here  is  two, 
from  Mr.  Uavard — and  here  is  something  more 
from  the  poet  Got  pless  his  merry  heart'  By 
this  time  David  had  unfolded  the  paper,  when,  to 
hid  great  as^tonishment  he  saw  it  contamed  no 
more  than  one  penny  I  Garrick  felt  nettled  at  this, 
and  next  day  spoke  to  Fielding  about  the  impro- 
priety of  jesting  with  a  servant  *  Jesting!'  said 
Fielding,  with  seeming  surprise ;  '  so  far  from  it, 
F  meant  to  do  the  fellow  a  real  piece  of  service ; 
for  had  I  given  him  a  shilling  or  half-«rcrowD,  I 
know  yoa  would  have  taken  it  from  him ;  but  by 
giving  him  only  a  penny,  he  had  a  chance  of  calling 
it  his  own.* " 

• 

We  conclude  with  an  appropriate  extract 
from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Lectures : — "  I  can 
not  hope  to  make  a  hero  of  Henry  Fielding. 
Why  hide  his  faults?  Why  conceal  his 
weaknesses  in  a  cloud  of  periphrasis  1  Why 
not  show  him,  like  him,  as  he  is,  not  robed 
in  a  marble  toga,  and  draped  and  polished 
in  a  heroic  attitude,  but  with  inkea  ruffles 
and  claret  stains,  in  his  tarnished  laced  ooat^ 
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and  on  his  manly  face  the  marks  of  good 
fellowship,  of  illness,  of  kindness,  of  care,  and 
"wine.  Stained  as  you  see  him,  and  worn  by 
care  and  dissipation,  that  man  retains  some 
of  the  most  precious  and  splendid  human 
qualities  and  endowments.  He  has  an  ad- 
mirable natural  love  of  truth,  the  keenest 
instinctive  antipathy  to  hypocrisy,  the  hap- 
piest satirical  gift  of  laughing  it  to  scorn. 
His  wit  is  wonderfully  wise  and  detective  ; 
it  flashes  upon  a  rogue,  and  lightens  up  a 
rascal,  like  a  policeman's  lantern.  He  is  one 
of  the  manliest  and  kindliest  of  human  beings. 
In  the  midst  of  all  his  imperfections  he  re- 
spects female  innocence  and  infantine  tender- 
ness, as  you  would  suppose  such  a  great- 
hearted, courageous  soul  would  respect  and 
care  for  them.  He  could  not  be  so  brave, 
generous,  truth-telling  as  he  is,  were  he  not 
infinitely  merciful,  pitiful,  and  tender.  He 
"will  give  any  man  his  purse — ^he  can't  help 
kuidncss  and  profusion.  He  may  have  low 
tastes,  but  not  a  mean  mind ;  he  admires, 
with  all  his  heart,  good  and  virtuous  men, 
stoops  to  no  flattery,  bears  no  rancour,  dis- 
dains all  disloyal  arts,  does  his  public  duty 
rightfully,  is  loved  by  his  family^  and  dies 
at  his  work.'* 


Art.  Vni. — A  Treatise  on  the  Angvstlnian 
Doctrhie  of  Predestination,  By  J.  B. 
MozLEv,  B^.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford.     London,  Murray.     1855. 

"  There  is  a  movement  forward,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Restoration  of  Belief  "  which 
is  not  merely  desirable,  not  merely  posible, 
but  almost  certain  to  come  about.  This 
is  a  thorough  and  absolute  emancipation 
of  biblical  interpretation  from  the  trammels 
that  have  hitherto  been  imposed  Tipon 
it  by  our  polemical  theologies.  Wnen 
once  this  liberation  has  been  eflcctcd,  the 
utterances  of  the  Scripture  will  have  room 
to  take  a  new  hold  of  the  human  mind, 
— accepted  as  true  in  their  simplest  mean- 
ing ;  and  then  a  genuine  counterpoising 
of  moral  and  spiritual  principles  will  free- 
ly develop  itself  in  a  manner  that  shall 
give  rest  to  the  heart ;  whether  or  not  a  sys- 
tematic coherence  can  he  secured  for  scientific 
theology,'^'' — We  quote  these  words  from  a 
volume  which  contains  logical  sagacity  and 
philosophic  comprehension,  as  well  as  the 
magnanimity  and  courage  of  faith,  in  richer 
profusion  than  any  other  work  bearing  on 
religious  matters  that  has  been  addressed  to 
the  present  generation.  The  "  Restoration 
of  Belief"  may.  in  many  respects,  take  a 


place,  among  the  books  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  corresponding  to  that  justly  con- 
ceded by  us  to  the  "  Analogy"  of  Butler  in 
the  literature  of  the  last  age,  or  to  the 
"  Thoughts"  of  Pascal  in  that  of  the  age 
preceding. 

Our  quotation,  it  will  be  seen,  refers  ex- 
pressly only  to  "biblical"  interpretation, 
and  to  the  **  revelation"  of  God  contained  in 
Scripture.  But  the  lesson  it  contains  may 
be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  any  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  Being, — as  w«lj  that 
contained  in  the  events  of  the  material 
world,  or  in  the  facts  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness, as  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible. 
And  the  movement  referred  to  suggests  the 
need  for  an  emancipation  of  religious  knowl- 
edge from  the  trammels,not  of  polemical  the- 
ology only,  but  of  unphilosophical  assump- 
tion of  every  kind.  That  movement  must 
clear  away  for  itself  the  obstnictions  which 
metaphysical  ingenuity  has  supplied  to  un- 
belief ;  and  not  less  those  which  eclesiastical 
prejudice  has  opposed  to  the  reception  of  the 
facts  of  Divine  Revelation  in  their  myste- 
rious integrity.  We  mention  both  these 
together, — as  we  often  obsei^ve  a  common 
foundation  of  dogmatic  assumption,  on  which 
unbelievers,  on  the  one  side,  reject  or  sit  in 
judgment  on  divine  mysteries,  and  certain 
orthodox  theologians,  on  the  other,  endeav- 
our to  enforce  consistency  within  an  order 
of  ideals  whose  psychological  character  for- 
bids any  attempt  to  comprehend  them  within 
the  narrow  enclosure  of  a  human  system 
and  finite  knowledge.  The  latter  overween- 
ing conceit  is  a  mainstay  of  modern  Athe- 
ism. 

Thus  expanded  in  its  application,  the 
foregoing  extract  may  suggest  as  an  ideal  at 
which  to  aim, — the  deliverance  of  religious 
thought  and  research  from  the  bondage  of  a 
false  metaphysics,  which,  in  theological 
hands,  has  wantonly  added  difficulties  of  its 
own  to  those  inseparable  from  the  employ- 
ment of  a  finite  understanding  in  such  ques- 
tions. Thus  a  way  into  our  faith  may  bo 
opened,  for  the  entrance  of  Revealed  lacts, 
in  their  collective  purity,  unvitiated  by  the 
vain  endeavours  of  opposite  parties  to  at- 
tain a  "  systematic  coherence,  which  mat- 
ters so  high  cannot  receive  in  any  finite  in- 
telligence. Revelation,  in  its  intellectual 
tPpect  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  reflected  deeply  on  our  theological  ig- 
norance. Through  an  increase  of  that  re- 
flection, we  may  hope  for  an  increase  of  a 
genuine  inductive  spirit,  in  that  part  of  mod- 
em thought  which  has  hitherto  most  firmly 
resisted  the  influence  of  Bacon, — we  mean 
the  department  of  Theology.  In  the  i^re^^wX. 
state  of  theological  opm\OTv,\V\^T£i>\05^-\\fc<;i^i^ 
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reform  is  promoted  as  much  by  those  who 
remove  metaphysical  obstructions  to  fiiith 
in  mysterious  truths  whose  ramifications 
penetrate  every  part  of  natural  and  super- 
natural theology,  as  by  others,  who  add  to 
our  information  of  whjit  has  been  positively 
revealed  regardhig  the  Divine  Being,  in  the 
changes  of  nature  or  the  texts  of  the  Bil)k\ 
The  one  class  make  room  for  the  material 
gathered  by  the  other. 

We  have  no  intention  to  discuss,  as  mat- 
ters of  biblical  doctrine,  any  of  the  numer- 
ous questions  in  ecclesiastical  history  fuid 
controversial  divinity,  mvestigated  by  Mr* 
Mozley,  with  exemplary  candour,  in  the  able 
and  learned  work  which  stands  at  tlie  head 
of  this  article,  and  forms  a  valuable  additioji 
to  theological  literature.  We  are  drawn  to 
his  book,  as  we  iind  pervading  it  *  an  inter- 
esting attempt  to  apply  the  solvent  of  Reli- 
gious Philosophy,  to  a  well-worn  debate^  in 
the  schools  of  metaphysics  and  theology. 
W^e  are  glad  to  see  in  that  attempt  one 
among  other  signs,  that  a  long  and  discourg- 
ing  controversy  is  leading  divines  to  inter- 
pret more  deeply, — ^loecause  more  with  the 
aid  of  philosophical  reflection  on  the  nature 
and  boundaries  of  finite  knowledge, — ^tho  in- 
spired words  which  express  the  best  of  all 
metaphysical  lessons — Wk  know  in  part. 
Metaphysic  only  proves  by  rational  rejec- 
tion, what  in  them  is  expressed  through  Di- 
vine inspiration. 

It  is  true  that  we  must  not  overrate  the  in- 
fluence of  philosophical  reflection  on  human 
knowledge,  either  in  directly  solving  difficult 
ties  fi>r  rationalism,  or  in  chasing  away,  from 
the  region  of  religious  belief,  dogmatic  As- 
sumptions which,  for  the  most  part,  retain 
their  hold  over  their  theological  victims  by 
other  means  than  intelligent  apprehension. 
We  are  here  glad  to  quote  from  Mr.  Mozley 
some  eloquent  sentences,  much  in  sympathy 
with  our  own  opinion. 

*'  Philosophers,"  he  says,  "  have  from  time  to 
time  prophesied  a  day  when  a  better  uoderstand- 
iog  would  commence  of  man  with  himself,  and  of 
man  with  man.  They  have  risen  up  from  the 
Rar\'ey  of  the  past  with  the  idea  that  it  is  impos- 
Bible  that  mankind  can  go  on  for  ever  repeating 
the  some  mistakos ;  that  thcnr  mast  one  day  see 
the  limits  of  human  reason,  distinguish  what  they 
know  from  what  they  do  not  know,  and  draw  the 
necessary  coDclosion,  that  on  some  qacstioos  Ibe^ 
cannot  insist  on  any  one  absolute  truth,  and  cod* 
demn  each  otlier  accordingly.  But  the  virion 
does  not  approach  at  present  any  yery  clear  fulfil- 
ment. The  limits  of  human  reason  are  perhaps 
better  understood  in  the  world  nowthan  they  ever 
were  before  ;  and  such  knowledge  has  evi^atJy 
an  elTect  on  controversy,  modifying  and  chasteii^ 

*  Sco  especially  chapters  iL  and  xi. 


ing  it.  Those  who  remind  men  of  their  v^nov^ 
ance  use  an  argument  which,  however  it  may 
fall  short  of  strikin*?  with  its  full  philasophica'l 
strength,  and  producing  its  due  effect,  appeals  to  an 
undeniable  truth,  before  which  all  human  s^uls 
most  bow.  And  the  most  ardent  minds,  in  the 
very  heat  of  controversy,  have  an  indirect  suspi- 
cion that  a  strong  ground  has  Ixicn  established  in 
this  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  this  knowledj^e 
of  the  limits  of  human  reason  is  not,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be,  for  reasons  which  1  have  given, 
very  acute  or  accurate  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  ; 
while  the  tendency  to  one-sided  views  and  to 
hasty  assumption  is  strong,  and  is  aided  by  pas- 
sion and  self-love,  as  well  as  by  better  feeling  inis- 
anplied.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  while  improved 
philosophy  has  perhaps  entirely  destroye<l  some 
great  false  assumptions  which  have  reigned  in  the 
world,  so  that  thtse  will  never  rlsea^ain.  U  canu(A 
mhdiie  the  temper  which  makta  such  ass^imptions. 
It  is  able  occiisionally  to  check  and  quality,  but 
it  cannot  be  exp|ected  that  it  will  ever  habitually 
regulate  theological  thought  and  controversy,  ft 
will  from  time  to  time  step  in  as  a  monitor,  and 
take  advantage  of  a  pause  and  quiet  interval  to 
impress  its  lesson  upon  mankind,  to  bririf;  thun 
hack  to  refection  when  they  ftave  been  carried  too 
fart  and  convert  for  the  time  a  sense  of  error  into 
a  more  cautious  view  of  truth  ;  but  it  will  never 
perhaps  do  more  than  this.  Unable  to  balance 
and  settle,  it  will  give  a  useful  oscillation  to  the 
human  mind,  an  alternation  of  enthusiasm  and 
judgment,  of  excitement  and  repose." — I'n.  33U, 
340. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  perplexi- 
ties of  speculation,  and  the  "trammels*'  of 
polemical  theology,  may  be  removed  from 
the  path  of  those  engaged  in  inductive  re- 
search among  the  facts  of  Divine  Revelation. 
Of  these  the  one  is  direct  and  positive ;  the 
other  indirect  or  negative.  Tbit  is,  we  may 
find  ourscdves  rationally  at  liberty  to  accept 
all  the  uflercd  facts, — notwithstandhig  the 
seeming  contradictions  which  they  invulvc 
when  received  in  their  integrity,— either  (1.) 
through  a  comprehensibU  resolution  of  their 
apparent  contradictions,  or  (2.)  through  a 
demonstration  that  such  contradictions  re- 
sult from  the  very  finitudo  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  that  a  finite  intelligence  must  be 
content  to  live  for  ever,  satisfied  with  this 
incomprehensible  and  merely  negative  8<^du- 
tion. 

The  popular  mind  naturally  craves  for  di- 
rect satis&ction,  and  cannot,  when  it  becomes 
alive  to  a  difficulty,  be  readily  made  to  ro- 
ceivo  08  the  only  possible  conclusion,  a 
scientific  proof  that  for  its  there  must  here 
remain  a  difficulty  for  ever.  It  has  been 
encouraged  in  this  tendency  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  many  metaphvsicians  have  vain 
ly  sought  positive  solutions  of  mysteries 
necessarily  implied  in  the  finitude  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  "systematic"  divines  have 
dealt  with  the  incomprehensible  words  and 
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proposntions  in  which  such  mysteries  are  ex- 
pressed, as  if  they  were  not  incomprehensi- 
ble at  all,  but  part  of  the  territory  of  or- 
dinary intelligence.  Philosophy  has  now, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  almost  reached  the  stage  in 
Its  progress,  at  which  the  second  of  the  two 
modes  above  referred  to  shall  be  more  gen- 
erally recognised  as  alone  and  sufficiently 
available.  The  spirit  of  Bacon,  together 
with  the  speculations  of  Liooke,  and  Kant, 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  have  wonder- 
fully advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  true 
theory  of  our  necessary  ignorance.  *  The 
full  practical  application  of  that  theory  cor- 
responds with  the  "  movement  forward,"  in 
tiie  theological  province,  hopefully  described 
ftom  a&r  by  die  author  of  the  '^  Restora- 
tion of  Belief." 

Mr,  Mozley,  in  this  volume,  endeavours 
to  apply  the  illustrations  of  human  ignorance 
which  may  be  discovered  in  reflection  on 
the  boundary  of  knowledge,  to  a  group  of 
speculative  difficulties,  by  which  free  pro- 
ffress,  both  in  theological  research  and  in  the 
Christian  life,  has  been  too  much  hindered. 
Viewed  on  its  philosophical  side,  that  group 
has  appeared  to  demand  a  comprehensible  re- 
conciliation of  man's  conviction  that  he  is  free 
and  responsible  for  his  actions,  with  the  uni- 
versal and  necessary  conviction  that  every 
event  must  be  caused;  on  its  theological 
side,  it  has  su^ested  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tency of  human  agency — ^unfinllen,  fallen,  or 
restored— on  the  one  hand,  and  Divine  Pow- 
er, or  more  specially  Divine  Grace  and 
Predestination,  on  the  other.  That  "  every 
event  must  be  caused,"  seems  the  germ  of 
Pantheistic  Fatalism  ;  "  I  am  the  creator  of 
my  own  actions,"  appears  to  be  a  first  step 
towards  Atheism. 

In  the  view  of  these  perplexities,  rival 
sects  and  angry  controversies  have  been 
maintained,  in  the  Pagan  and  also  in  the 
Christian  world.  One  party  first  pretend  to 
define,  and  then  exclusively  reason  from,  the 
axiom  which  expresses  the  necessity  of  "  a 
cause,"  and  the  infinity  of  the  power  of 
Grod.  They  virtually  take  for  granted  that 
the  meaning  of  that  axiom  can  be  compre- 


♦  The  theory  of  our  a  priori  ignorance— that  man 
must  seek  for  wJutt  appears,  in  order  to  gain  the 
only  knowledge  that  is  for  him  possible  of  what  is — 
must  abandon  the  ideal  of  a  "  universal  science," 
iotum,  iereSf  atque  rokmdun^—'aDd  instead  graduaMy 
aocomulate  a  knowledge,  that  must  be  to  him,  on  the 
whole,  essentially  impcnect  and  anomalous,  because 
finite, — ^its  imperfection  and  ultimately  mysterious 
character  being  the  veiy  evidence  of  its  flnitude— 
this  sorely  is  the  lesson  of  all  true  phUosophy  ftom  Plato 
downwards.  But  these  modems  have  in  diflbrent 
ways,  helped  to  give  a  scientiflo  expression  to  that 
ksBon,  in  a  form  congenial  to  the  wants  of  the  mod- 
em mind,  and  especially  of  theology. 
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hended  in  finite  knowledge,  and  thus  con- 
clude logically,  that  whatever  happens 
(whether  an  act  of  will  or  a  change  in  the 
material  world ^  must  happen,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  otncr  than  it  is.  Their  oppo- 
nents, too,  virtually  confine  the  full  meaning 
of  "  causaJ  necessity"  within  the  limits  of 
human  comprehension — ^but  after  another 
fashion.  They  take  for  granted  that  causa- 
tion in  the  abstract  is  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  require  the  assumption,  that  their  fiivour- 
ite  dogma  of  free  acdon  in  man  must  be  in- 
consistent with  absolute  power  in  the  Su> 
preme  Being;  and  conclude  accordingly 
that  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of 
God  are  modified  by  the  acts  of  his  crea- 
tures. 

But  what  if  both  these  counter  assump- 
tions contain  by  implication  an  unphiloso- 
phical  theorv  of  human  knowledge,  and  an 
oversight  of  the  phenomena  of  our  theolo- 
gical ignorance  ?  They  do  so,  if  it  can  be 
demonstrated,  that  "causal  necessity"  be- 
comes ultimately  an  unintelligible  necessity, 
— that  the  proposition  which  expresses  it 
(i. «.,  "  every  change  implies  a  cause")  must 
be  an  incomprehensible  proposition,  as  long 
as  our  intelligence  is  finite  or  imperfect. 
Philosophical  reflection  upon  its  character 
must  settle  this  point.  At  any  rate,  such 
reflection  reveals  many  other  incomprehen- 
sible ideas  and  beliefs.  They  are  the  found- 
ation  of  those  we  regard  as  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. "  Omnia  exeunt  in  mysterium." 
This  must  be  so  unless  our  mental  experi- 
ence is  the  measure  of  existence,  and  its 
necessary  truths  the  boundary  of  being. 
Every  metaphysical  assumption  employ^ 
in  theology, — this  one  regarding  Causality 
and  Divine  Power  among  the  number, — 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  subjected  to  the  or- 
deal of  reflection  upon  its  ultimate  meaning 
before  it  is  permitted  to  find  its  way  into 
the  "  heartless  syllogisms"  of  controversy. 

Mr.  Mozley  wisely  turns  his  eye  in  this 
direction  in  the  opening  chapters  of  his 
book.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  an  extract 
from  his  description  of  certain  inconipre- 
hensible  ideas  and  convictions,  which  form 
the  background  of  the  fiimiliar  beliefs  of  or- 
dinary experience.  We  may,  by  reflecting 
upon  them,  see  our  theologic^  ignorance  sm 
in  a  metaphysical  looking-glass. 

"  It  win  be  evident  to  any  one  at  all  conTert- 
ant  with  philosophy,  and  who  will  sommon  to  hii 
mind  a  lew  instances  of  the  different  kinds  of 
truths  to  which  it  calls  oar  attention,  and  whidh 
it  aasomes  and  oses  in  its  argaments  and  specala- 
tions,  that  there  are  ttpo  very  different  kinds  of 
truths  npon  which  plulosophv  proceeds— one,  of 
which  the  conception  is  disunct  and  absolute; 
the  other,  of  which  the  conception  is  indistinct, 
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and  only  incipient  or  in  tendency.  Of  ordinary 
facts,  Buch  as  meet  the  the  senses — of  the  facts  of 
our  internal  consciousness,  our  own  feelings  and 
sensations,  bodily  and  mental,  we  have  distinct 
conceptions,  so  far  at  least,  that  these  are  com- 
plete and  absolnte  truths  embraced  by  our  minds. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  various  truths  which 
we  partly  conceive,  and  partly  fail  in  conceiving  ; 
the  conception,  when  it  nas  begun,  does  not  ad- 
vance or  come  to  a  natural  termination,  but  re- 
mains a  certain  tendency  of  thought  only.  Such 
arc  the  ideas  of  substance,  cause,  infinity — and 
others,  which  we  cannot  grasp  or  subject  to  our 
minds,  which,  when  we  follow  them  up,  involve  us 
in  tlie  utmost  perplexity,  and  carry  us  into  great 
apparent  contradictions.  These,  as  entertained 
by  our  minds,  arc  incipient  truths,  not  final  or 
absolute  ones.  In  following,  or  trying  to  follow 
them,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  certain  right  way, 
that  we  are  going  in  a  certain  true  durection  of 
thonght ;  but  we  attain  no  good,  and  arrive  at  no 

positive  apprehension I  cannot 

form  the  least  idea  of  what  substance  is.  I  find 
mv<>elf  only  going  in  the  direction  of  something 
which  I  cannot  reach,  which  mocks  all  pursuit 

and   eludes   all   grasp While  the 

movement  towards  a  cause,  or  some  kind  of  idea 
of  one,  is  part  of  our  rational  nature,  I  find,  on 
reflection,  that  I  can  form  no  distinct  conception 

whatever  of  what  a  cause  is Mv 

reason,  as  surely  as  it  leads  me  up  to  the  truth 
that  there  is  a  cause  of  things,  stops  at  that  point, 
and  leaves  me  in  utter  perplexity  and  amazement 
as  to  what  a  cause  is.  It  is  a  wonder,  a  mystery, 
an  incomprehensible  truth.  My  reason  forces 
me  towards  the  idea  of  something,  of  which  I  can 
give  no  more  account  to  myself  than  I  can  of  the 

most  inexplicable  article  in  a  creed 

Time,  space,  and  number  do  not  end,  but  go  on 
at  the  very  last ;  that  is  the  very  latest  intelli- 
gence we  have  of  tliem,  at  the  last  intelligence, 
as  it  were,  they  are  ultimately  going  further. 
They  go  forward  not  only  to  the  end,  but  at  the 

end We  are  conscious  of  the  germs 

of  various  ideas  which  we  cannot  open  out  or 
realize  as  whole  or  consistent  ones.  We  feel  our- 
selves reaching  after  what  we  cannot  g^rasp,  and 
moving  forward  in  thought  to  something  we  can- 
not overtake.  I  move  in  the  direction  of  a  sub- 
stance and  a  cause  in  nature  which  I  cannot  find ; 
my  thought  reaches  after  infinity,  but  the  effort  is 
abortive,  and  the  idea  remains  for  ever  only  he- 
ginning  .''—{Pp.  17-22.) 

These  quotations  illustrate  the  manner  in 
whioh  Mr.  Mozley  guides  reflection  towards 
phenomena  that  are  presented  in  our  mental 
experience,  when  human  reason  endeavours 
to  overleap  its  bounds,  and  thus  becomes 
conscious  of  the  necessary  imperfection  of  its 
knowledge,  nvhea  that  knowledge  is  regarded 
as  an  oi^anic  whole.  The  examples  ofifered 
by  him  are,  of  course,  not  new  to  the  meta- 
I'hysician ;  they  are  the  commonplace  of 
metaphysical  literature.  But  the  applies- 
tion  to  theological  discussion  of  the  prind- 
ple  they  suggest  can  never,  we  fear,  be  prac- 
tically old  or  out  of  place.    No  more  wfiole* 


some  discipline  can  be  applied  to  the  theo- 
logical mind  of  this  age  than  familiaritj^  by 
reflection,  with  this  order  of  truths.  They 
form  the  very  firmament  of  the  heaven  on 
which  the  theologian  gazes  in  his  hours  of 
religious  thought,  and  from  which  he  must 
not  be  suffered  to  turn  away  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  manufacture  his  syllogisms. 

We  follow  Mr.  Mozley  with  much  advan- 
tage over  this  initial  stage.  But  disappoint- 
ment, or  at  least  some  doubt  about  his 
meaning,  meets  us,  w^hen  we  advance  with 
him  to  apply  the  principle  that  may  be 
drawn  from  that  wonderful  part  of  our  men- 
tal experience, — in  order  to  explain  or  re- 
duce the  perplexing  antagonism  between  the 
causal  and  the  moral  judgment — ^between 
Divine  Power  and  human  liberty — ^between 
an  exclusive  theory  of  necessity  and  an  ex- 
clusive theory  of  voluntary  freedom.  In 
place  of  proving  that  a  negative  or  incom- 
prehensible solution  is  possible, — by  giving 
evidence  that  causality  is  per  se  ultimately 
mysterious,  and,  as  such,  incapable  of  being 
known  to  contradict  moral  freedom  in  God 
and  man, — ^he  proceeds  to  argue  as  if  the 
incomprehensibility  of  the  maxim  that 
"  every  event  must  be  caused"  arises  merely 
from  our  sense  of  originality  as  agents  being 
in  "contradiction"  to  it.  He  appears  to 
afRrm  that  the  class  of  propositions  which  ex- 
press causal  necessity  and  the  Divine  Power, 
contradict  the  other  class  of  propositions  which 
express  the  conditions  of  moral  responsibil- 
ity,— and  then  he  asks  us  to  believe  both,  on 
the  ground  that  both  are  invincible  instincts. 
Instead  of  shewing  how  these  two  classes  of 
propositions,  apparently  contradictory,  truly 
employ  an  order  of  words  whose  seeming 
inconsistency  cannot, — by  reason  of  the  kind 
of  meaning  they  convey, — be  aflfirmed  to  be 
real  inconsistency,  he  speaks  as  if  causation 
and  its  group  of  cognate  words  have  become 
mysteries,  only  through  the  consciousness 
we  have  that  our  acts  are  original.  The  co- 
existence of  a  belief  in  causality  with  a  be- 
lief in  moral  agency,  is  indeed  incomprehen- 
sible ;  but  is  it  so  because  the  two  beliefs 
are  known  to  be  contradictory,  and  not 
rather  because  causality  and  Divine  Power 
cannot  be  fathomed  by  finite  intelligence  ? 
Let  us  in  the  first  place,  hear  Mr.  Moz- 
ley— 

'<  The  maxim  that  there  must  be  a  cause  of 
every  event  once  granted,  the  conclusion  of  a 
necessity  in  human  actions  inevitably  follows. 
But  thongh  the  maxim  that '  every  event  must 
have  a  cause,'  is  undoubtedly  true,  what  kind  of 
truth  is  it?  Is  it  a  truth  absolute  and  complete, 
like  a  fact  of  sensation  or  reflection  ?  or  is  it  a  truth 
indistinct,  incipient,  and  in  tendency  onlv,  like  one 
of  those  ideas  which  have  just  been  discusBed  ? 
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It  18  a  trath  of  the  latter  kind,  for  this  nmple 
reasouy  that  Uiere  is  a  contrary  truth  to  it.  When 
we  look  into  our  minds,  and  examine  the  nature 
aad  characteristics  of  action,  we  find  that  we 
hatre  a  certain  natural  and  irresistible  impression 
or  sense  of  oar  originality  as  agents.  .... 
Here,  then,  are  two  contradictory  instincts  or 
perceptions  of  onr  reason,  which  we  must  make 
the  best  of,  and  arrive  at  what  measure  of  truth 
a  mixed  conclusion  g^yes.  We  certainly  have 
both  these  perceptions,  and  one  must  not  be  made 
to  give  way  to  the  other."— (Pp.  24-26.) 

Here  the  fact  of  our  consciousness  of  lib- 
erty is  the  proof  offered  by  Mr.  Mozley  that 
our  knowledge  of  causality  in  the  abstract 
is  incomplete  or  mysterious.  But  again,  the 
causal  judgment  may  be  viewed  not  as  a 
merely  abstract  proposition;  it  may  also 
take  the  form  of  a  theological  one.  Belief 
in  causal  necessity  may  be  considered  under 
the  form  of  belief  in  Divine  or  Absolute 
Power.  How  does  Mr.  Mozley  deal  with 
it  in  this  altered  form  1  How  does  he  con- 
nect incomprehensibility  with  Oomipo- 
tence? 

**  What,"  he  asks, ""  is  this  truth  of  the  Divine 
Power,  or  Omnipotence,  as  we  apprehend  itf 
Does  it  belong  to  the  class  of  full  and  distinct, 
or  of  incomplete  truths  ?  Certainly  to  the  latter, 
for  Viere  appears  at  once  a  counter  truth  to  it,  in 
the  existence  of  moral  evil,  which  must  be  rtferred 
to  some  other  cause  than  God,  as  well  as  in  that 
sense  of  our  own  originality  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded  The  Divine  Omnipotence,  then,  is  a 
truth  which  we  do  not  understand." — (P.  29.) 

In  these  and  other  passages,  the  evidence 
of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  abstract 
causal  judgment,  with  its  counterpart  faith 
in  Divine  power,  is  said  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  another  truth  "contradicts"  it  But 
this  "contradiction"  is  the  very  obstacle 
which  has  puzzled  mankind,  and  the  mere 
statement  of  it, — ^along  with  the  dogmatic 
inference  that  it  must  somehow  be  the  index 
of  a  latent  mystery,  is  hardly  a  step  towards 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  resolution  of 
the  perplexity.  We  want  proof,  that  a  free 
agent  is  possible, — ^in  abstract  consisteney 
with  all  that  can  be  known  by  man  concern- 
ing causation  and  the  power  of  Grod,  and 
apart  from  any  revelation  of  liberty  in  hu- 
man consciousness.  Wo  ask  for  evidence^ 
indepetulent  of  the  assumed  fact  of  moral  free- 
dom, that  causality  or  Divine  Power  must 
be  incomprehensible.  Now,  instead  of  an 
analysis  of  our  ignorance  of  what  is  ulti- 
mately implied  in  causal  necessity,  and  a 
consequent  proof  that  that  necessity  must 
be  ultimately  mysterious,  tcAe/^er  or  not  any 
fact  apparently  contrary  to  it  be  revealed^ — 
that  it  is  thus,  abstractly  and  in  itself,  capa- 
ble of  affording  harbourage  to  truths  whicli 


cannot  be  reconciled,  because,  as  embraced 
by  it,  they  cannot  be  comprehended,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  known  to  contradict 
one  another, — instead  of  a  proof  of  this 
sort,  which  we  had  looked  for  on  emerging 
from  the  general  evidence  that  such  truths 
there  are,  we  find  ourselves  kept,  through 
many  pages  of  this  volume,  in  the  presence 
of  two  classes  of  propositions,  of  which  the 
one  class  is  said  to  contradict  the  other, — 
and  which,  on  that  account,  are,  it  is  assumed, 
imperfectly  comprehended.  But  may  we 
not  prove  concerning  this  same  belief  in  the 
necessity  for  a  "  cause,"  that  when  we  try  to 
exhaust  its  meaning,  it  becomes  absolutely 
Linintelligible  on  our  hands,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  turned  against  any  alleged 
revelation  either  of  common  sense  or  of  the 
Bible? 

To  assert  that  man  must  believe  both  of 
two  "  contradictory"  propositions,  is  either 
to  encourage  absolute  scepticism,  or  to  dis- 
courage our  spontaneous  faith  in  one  or  other 
of  the  counter  propositions.  If  both  are  in- 
telligible propositions,  every  logical  thinker 
is  compelled  to  make  his  election  between 
them,  and  to  follow  out  that  election  into  its 
consequences.  But  to  offer  an  independent 
proof  that,  while  apparently  con(tradictory, 
they  are  really  incomprehensible,  opens  a 
way  for  the  mysterious  retention  of  both, 
wiUiout  offence  to  logic.  It  converts  into  a 
fact  above  reason  what  had  seemed  to  sub- 
vert its  fundamental  law. 

Now,  is  not  the  proposition,  that  "  every 
event  must  have  a  cause,"— or,  if  we  prefer 
the  theological  translation  of  it,  that  ''all 
changes  are  due  to  the  Divine  Power," — one 
which,  apart  from  any  revelation  in  conscious- 
ness  or  otherwise  of  our  originality  as  agents, 
must,  from  its  intrinsic  character,  escape 
every  endeavour  of  human  reason  to  compre- 
hend it  1  If  this  be  so,  it  is  unintelligible, 
not  because  the  &ct  of  moral  liberty  contra- 
dicts it,  but  because,  from  its  own  mysterious 
nature,  we  cannot  tell  whether  that  fact  con- 
tradicts it  or  not. 

To  answer  the  question  we  must  ask  an- 
other. What  is  implied  in  an  event  being 
caused?  We  cannot  here  discuss  this  ques- 
tion in  detail.  It  is  a  long  chapter  in  the 
higher  metaphysics.  We  can  only  refer  to 
the  part  of  the  discussion  essential  to  our 
present  purpose.  All  profound  thinkers  will 
allow  that  causation  iii^li^  the  eternal  ex- 
istence of  something.  That  "  something  has 
existed  from  eternity,"  is  necessarily  invol- 
ved in  our  knowledge  of  any  event  presently 
existing  in  time.  The  causal  necessity  thus 
contains  in  itself  an  assertion  of  the  mysterf 
of  eternal  existence.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
I  effectual  means  we  ean  take,  when  wedeeina 
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to  have  an  illustration  of  the  finitude  or 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  is  to  try  to 
exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  proposition 
"  every  event  must  have  a  cause,"  in  that 
STERNAL  (and  therefore  incomprehensible) 
regress  to  which  it  necessarily  binds  us. 
The  causal  necessity  is  thus  found  to  contain 
in  its  bosom  the  mvstery  of  Eternity, — 
which  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  it  ex- 
presses, by  implication,  and  perhaps  in  its 
most  striking  form,  the  mysterious  convic- 
tion that  human  knowledge  is  not  complete. 
The  words  Eternity,  and  Eternal  Existence, 
are  symbols  of  this  negative  conviction. 
Causality  shares  ultimately  the  incompre- 
hensible character  that  belongs  to  Eternity. 

Can  speculation  accomplish  more,  towards 
our  extrication  from  a  dilemma  that  has 
made  Augustinianitm  the  centre  of  so  much 
debate,  than  is  implied  in  the  proof  which  it 
thus  can  offer  of  the  essential  incomprehensi- 
bility  of  the  very  words  in  which  that  dUem- 
ma  is  expressed  %  Enough  surely  if  meta- 
physical speculation  can  prove  so  much — and 
thus  disarm  the  ''  causal  necessity,"  at  least 
as  an  element  in  human  reasoning,  of  its 
supposed  power  to  exclude  free  agency  as 
contradictory  to  itself.  Providence  and 
Grace,  Prescience  and  Predestination,  when 
applied  to  God,  are  then  recognised  as 
terms  which  express  diflferent  phases  of  our 
incomprehensible  faith  in  Divine  Power, 
—or,  more  generally,  in  Eternal  Existence. 
Each  of  these  words  suggests  a  meaning 
which  reflection  can  prove  to  be  mysterious, 
and  not  an  idea  of  our  ordinary  knowledge 
at  all.  It  is  not  for  man  to  afHrm,  in  these 
circumstances,  that  Eternal  Existrace,  im- 
perfectly signified  by  these  analogical  words, 
is  irreconcilable  with  moral  agency  in  crea- 
tion, or  with  any  other  revealed  fact; — 
though  the  proposition,  *'  every  event  must 
be  caused,"  seems  irreconcilable  with  free 
causation,  when  that  proposition  is  interpret- 
ed in  a  definite  and  therefore  superficial 
meaning,  and  before  reflection  has  analyzed 
the  ignorance  that  lies  concealed  in  its  &- 
miliar  terms. 

Whatever  either  now  is,  or  now  begins  to 
be,  implies,  and  in  that  sense  *' reveals," 
something  that  is  eternal.  It  is  lost,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mysterious  idea  of  Eternity. 
That  incomprehensible  idea  necessarily  con- 
ceals from  man  a  positive  theory  of  the  ulti- 
mate relation,— -either  to  one  another,  or  to 
the  Eternal  Being  revealed  by  them,— of 
any  of  the  fmite  objects  that  are  known  to 
us.  Events  viewed  in  time  become  ulti- 
mately incomprehensible.  They  are  lost  in 
the  Power,  Prescience,  and  Predestination 
of  Grod ;  and  it  is  the  function  of  r^ective 
philosophy  to  prove,  by  mental  experiment^ 


that  these  words  in  one  sense  possess,  and 
in  another  are  void  of  significance.  The 
Divine  Power  and  human  free-will  go  on 
side  by  side,  till,  as  Mr.  Mozley  well  says, 
*'  they  are  lost  sight  of  and  disappear  in  Uie 
haze  of  our  conceptions,  like  two  parallel 
straight  lines  which  go  on  to  infinity  without 
meeting." 

As  it  seems  to  us,  metaphysics  may  afford 
the  kind  of  relief  now  indicated  in  this  long 
vexed  controversy.  If  so,  the  need  for  relief 
has  been  occasioned  bv  the  restlessness  of 
speculative  minds,  and  the  unphilosophical 
assumptions  of  systematic  divines,  who  have 
degraded  a  mysteir  of  finite  intelligence  into 
a  &ct  of  ordinary  knowledge,  and  treated  it 
as  if  human  reason  could  fathom  the  Eter- 
nity of  Being  and  the  Power  of  God.  Let 
us  then  try  habitually  to  reanimate  the  old 
words  with  their  loftier  meaning,  and  accept 
all  that  is  revealed  in  the  works  and  word 
of  God,  to  our  senses  or  to  reflection,  in  the 
faith  that  even  speculation  itself  has  (incom- 
prehensibly) opened  room  for  it  all. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mozley  is  not  adverse  to 
this  more  definite  application,  to  the  mys- 
terious truth,  involved  in  Augustinianism, — 
because  already  implied  in  human  reason, — 
of  the  mental  experience  to  which,  at  the 
outset,  he  summoned  our  attention.  At  any 
rate,  he  has  hardly  availed  himself  of  that 
wonderful  experience  to  the  degree  we  think 
he  might  He  too  indistinctly  points  the 
way  through  the  speculative  obstructions 
against  which  his  operations  were  originally 
directed,  towards  the  point  at  which  th^pos- 
Mle  harmony  of  trutlua,  assumed  in  modem 
debate  to  be  contradictory,  may  be  discerned. 

But  he  offers  us  some  admirable  lessons 
of  religious  philosophy  by  the  way.  Of 
these  we  regret  that  our  narrow  space  for- 
bids us  to  enrich  our  pages  with  more  than 
one  or  two  examples.  Here  is  a  consider- 
ate apology  for  an  indisposition  to  entertain 
those  comprehensive  views  of  the  essentuii 
nature  of  finite  knowledge,  which  might 
sometimes  annihilate  controversy,  by  prov- 
ing scientifically  that  the  matter  to  which 
the  dispute  refers  is  not  properly  within  the 
sphere  of  logical  adjustment,  and  cannot  be 
rendered  systemati^y  coherent : — 

*^  Are  not  the  generality  of  men  spared  a  seyere 
trial,  with  probabljr  an  onfavonrable  issue,  in  not 
having  in  toe  first  instance  this  deeper  sense  of 
ignorance  at  all  7  Is  not  their  ignorance  veiled 
in  mercy  from  them  by  a  kind  rrovidenoe ;  so 
that,  with  respect  to  these  truths,  they  go  on  for 
their  whole  lives,  thinking  they  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  do  ?  Nor  does  this  apply  to  the 
nnittstmcted  and  micnltivated  part  of  mankind 
only,  bat  perhaps  even  more  strongly  to  the 
toarned  and  controversial  ckua.    For,  eertamly, 
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l»haiv  tlie  Wi^ifi  wludi  nniAof  thisekfliamie, 
«id  draw  infiareo^ei  from  the  incomproheiisible 
kiiths  of  leTeLfttioQ,  canyiog  them,  as  th^  nj, 
into  their  AMuegudnco  tiia  Jogicftl  resolta^  upon 
wUch,  howerer  remote  or  (£r  fetched,  uej  vet 
iMist  88  if  fhe^  were  of  the  sahe tance  of  the  pnm- 
kty  tnA  iteefr ;  to  judge,  I  aav,  from  the  loogand 
Im  tntoi  of  iDfereBoes  diawn  by  some  tbeolegUuiB 
tnim  mysterious  doctrines,  endle«  dlitinraomi 
i^m  000  oat  of  the  other  ia  saocesBioii,  and  isBoiitf 
ia  •uhtlBtieB  whieh  baffle  all  comprehenHon,  and 
are^  in  shor^  mere  words  and.  nothiiig  more,  bat 
Ibr  which,  so  long  as  at  eaph  sucoessive  step  there 
has  been  an  inference,  (or  something  which  to  the 
Obntrovenriallr  woond-np  intellect  or  iJEmey  at  the 
tfaae  upeeied  rneh,)  these  persons  claim  nemoet 
ahnlate  defaenee ;  m  if  some  sabtlest  ooaception 
of  the.arffooientatife  brain,  some  needle's  point 
80  iDOcncttTably  minote,  that  not  one  man  ia  ten 
^honsand  could  even  see  it  once  if  he  tried  for  bis 
whole  life,  were  of  the  very  foundation  of  the 
iUth ;  to  Jadge,  I  say,  from  such  a  mode  of  argn- 
faff  from  rel^ioos  tmths,  one  cannot  avoid  two 
fsAeotions, — one,  that  snch  persons  do  not  know 
llwir  own  ignorance ;  the  other,  that  it  is  probably 
a  meroy  to  them  that  they  do  not  They  do  not 
know  their  own,  ign(nance  with  respect  to  theee 
truths  i  for  if  they  did,  they  would  see  that  such 
incomprehensible  uruths  were  not  known  premises, 
and  could  not  be  argued  from  as  such,  or  made 
the  foundation  of  unlimited  inference :  and  that 
they  do  not  know  it,  is  probably  a  mercy  to  them ; 
ibr  the  very  seme  hasty  and  audadous  temper  of 
the  intellect  which  leads  them  to  build  so  mueh 
upon  such  assumptions,  the  nature  of  which  they 
have  never  examined,  would,  had  they  examined 
it,  and  so  arrived  at  a  real  perception  of  their  in- 
comprehensible nature,  have  inclined  them  to  re- 
ject such  truths.  Thus,  in  compassion  to  the 
infirmity  of  man,  a  merciful  Providence  hides  his 
ignorance  from  him  ;  and  by  a  kind  deceit,  such 
aa  parents  use  to  their  ohildrea,  allow  him  to  snp- 
poss  that  he  knows  what  he  does  not  know.  He 
IS  thus  saved  £rom  anbelief|  and  only  fiJls  into  a 
weU-meaning,  though  foolish  and  presumptuous, 
dogmatism.'^— (Pp.  322-23.) 

And,  after  all,  in  the  present  case,  philo- 
sophical reflection  on  human  ignorance  only 
proves  scUnHfically  what  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  undisturbed  bj  presumptuous 
dogmatism,  has  fdreadv  settled  spontaneously. 
By  common  sense,  the  mystery  of  divine 
power,  and  the  mystery  of  our  originality  as 
agents,  are  hoth  accepted  in  their  integrity. 

«*What,"  asks  Mr.  Mozley^^'do  the  common 
phrases  employed  in  ordinary  conversation  and 
writing  upon  this  ((aestion— the  popular  and  re- 
ceived modes  of  deciding  it,  whenever  it  incident- 
ally turns  up—amount  to  but  this  solution  7  8ach 
phrases,  I  mean,  as  that  *  we  must  hold  man^s  free- 
will together  with  God's  foreknowledge  and  pre- 
desthiation,  although  we  do  not  see  how  utey 
agree ;'  and  other  Hke  formuke.  Such  forms  of 
language  for  deciding  the  questkm  evidently  pro- 
ceed upon  the  acknowledgment  of  two  contradic- 
tory (?^  truths  on  this  subject,  whicli  cannot  be 
xtMiwitod,  b«t  nvMfc  be  heU  togelhar  in  iaooosist- 


encv.  They  imply  that  the  doetrine  of  pndesll- 
natum  and  the  ooctrine  of  fiee<>wiU  are  both  trn^ 
and  that  one  who  would  held  the  truth  nuist  hola 
both.  The  phun  natural  reason  of  man  is  thai 
always  large  and  comprehensive;  not  afraid  of 
inconsistency  ;  but  admitting  all  truth  which 
presents  itself  to  its  notice.  It  is  only  where 
minds  begin  to  phOosophize  tiiat  they  grow  nar- 
row, and  there  begiitf  to  be  felt  the  ai^Nial  to 
ooDsiBtency  and  the  temptation  to  ezdude  truths. 
Then  heg^  the  pride  of  aqi^ument,  the  iAgeouily 
of  construction,  the  carrying  out  of  ideas  and 
principles  into  successive  consequences,  which,  aa 
they  become  more  and  more  remote,  and  leave 
the  original  truth  at  a  distance,  also  carry  the 
mind  ot  the  reasoner  himself  away  from  ths  ftn€ 
natural  tupeet  qf  that  truth  as  impmfsct  andpait' 
tidf  t0  an  artificial  ameetqfit  as  vMe  and  «• 
fi/wiwa"— (P.  327.) 

But  we  have  more  than  exhausted  ovr 
space.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  this  paaa* 
ing  glanoe  at  a  general  principle  in  phuoso- 
phy  of  great  present  interest.  The  tfaeologi- 
oal  struggle  of  this  age,  in  all  its  more  inv- 
portant  jpiases,  turns  upon  the  philosophioal 
problem  of  the  limits  of  knowledge,  and  the 
true  theory  of  human  ignorance.  In  all  in- 
yestigations  and  statements  regarding  the 
Power,  ^  Knowledge,  Predestination,  and 
other  acts  or  attributes  of  (jod,  we  muat 
employ  that  class  of  words  which  may  be 
called  iNcoMPRSHSNSiBLB,  and  which — ^whe- 
ther they  are  found  in  the  Bible  or  in  books 
of  philosophy — cannot  be  animated  with 
complete  or  consistent  meaning.  No  effort 
of  any  finite  intelligence  oan  rescue  theae 
words  from  that  predicament,  or  ezdude^ 
from  this  department  of  thought  and  th6<^ 
logy,  doctrines  which  seem  to  contradict  one 
another,  only  because  we  are  hindered  by 
the  limitation  of  our  faculties  from  exhaust* 
ing  their  meaning.*    Does  not  the  eyidenci 

I '^  '  '  I  ■ 

*  The  reader  wiU  find  some  excellent  remarks  oe 
the  position  of  uiam^prehensibls  truths  in  theology, 
in  a  Letter  by  Mr.  Maoiel,  on  "^  Han's  Oonoeption  of 
Eternity;  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Maorice's  Theoiy 
of  a  fixed  State  out  of  Time."  We  are  glad  to 
quote  the  following  sentences : —  *'  Pantheism  and 
Anthropomorphism  are  the  two  alternatives  of  reli* 
gious  thought,  the  one  representing  the  negative,  the 
other  the  positive  side.  If  we  aspire  to  comprehend 
the  infinite^  we  are  drawn  by  inevitable  coosequenos 
)  into  the  negations  of  Panthnsm.  If  we  represemk 
j  the  Deity  under  finite  ^nnbola,  tiiese  must  be  dmwn 
from  the  phenomena  of  human  oonadoos&esii^  and  be 
thus  based  on  a  more  or  leas  refined  Anthropomor- 
phiam.  But  an  Anthropomorphism  of  this  kind,  if 
we  aooept  its  language  and  modes  of  thought  aa 
regulatively  true,  loHhatU  atiempHng  to  dstermim  #i 
specuMise  siqn,ifictmoe^  is  so  flur  ftom  being  either 
logically  illegitimate^  or  theologioaUy  unsound,  that 
it  is  one  which  meets  us  in  iSmoet  every  page  oC 
Holy  Scripture^  which  is  implied  alike  in  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  its  teaching,  and  which  fdmisbee  the 
only  mode  in  whioh  that  teaohfaig  can  be  applied  to 
any  prsotioal  ussu  •  • .  •  fievelMion,  to  hava  a^y 
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of  this  fact  prove,  that  metaphysical  science 
has  outgrown  the  style  of  argument  that  has 
been  employed,  especially  within  the  last  two 
centuries^  by  both  parties,  in  the  controversy 
to  which  this  article  relates  ? 

The  stagnation  of  philosophical  reflection, 
in  the  minds  of  too  many  professional 
divines,  naturally  indisposes  them  to  that 
habitual  reconsideration  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible meaning  of  such  words,  which  is  needed 
for  preserving  the  simplicity  of  theological 
trutn  amid  the  temptations  of  controversy. 
Can  a  lurking  confusion  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion itself,  with  their  own  interpretation  of 
certain  words  and  phrases,  also  have  its  in- 
fluence among  divines,  in  unsettling  the 
"spontaneous  inconsistency"  of  common 
sense  on  these  matters  ?  All  the  revelations 
of  God  are,  without  doubt,  infallibly  true, 
and  given  by  inspiration  ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  Protestant  interpreters  of 
revelation  really  mean  that  they^  too,  are  in- 
spired and  infallible — still  less  that  divines, 
whether  Protestant  or  Romanist,  profess  to 
be  able  to  render  comprehensible  words, 
whose  meaning,  wherever  found,  is,  and 
must  continue  for  ever,  mysterious  in  all 
finite  knowledge.  Yet  the  language  of  some 
theologians  has  induced  their  less  charitable 
readers  to  attribute  to  them  these  impious 
paradoxes. 

However  this  may  be,  we  owe  a  cordial 
welcome  to  others,  like  Mr.  Mozley,  whose 
labours  tend  to  remove  obstructions,  which 
presumption  has  placed  in  the  way  of  a  free 
application  of  the  inductive  method  to  natu- 
ral and  supernatural  theology.  On  this  ac- 
count we  view  with  satisfaction  the  attempt 
made  in  the  treatise  now  before  us,  halting 
and  ambiguous  as  we  cannot  but  regard  that 
attempt,  to  apply  the  solvent  of  plulosophy 


practical  effects,  must  bo  adapted  to  the  constitution 
of  its  human  recipient,  not  to  that  of  its  Divine 
Author.  Such  an  adaptation  apparently  implies  the 
existence  of  a  more  absolute  form  of  truth  related  to 
a  more  perfect  intelligence.  But  of  such  absolute 
truth  our  conception  is  negative  onlj ;  we  know  it 
only  as  the  condition  of  an  intelligence  which  is  not 
ours.  Revelation  cannot  make  this  conception  posi- 
tive, which  would  be  possible  only  by  a  change  in 
the  laws  of  our  mental  constitution  ;  nor  yet,  whUe 
it  remains  negative,  can  it  bo  turned  to  any  practi- 
cal account,  except  to  remind  us  of  the  limited 
nature  of  our  faculties,  and  to  warn  us  to  bo  pre- 
pared for  intellectual  difficulties  beyond  our  power 
to  solve.  Our  practical  concern  lies  rather  with  the 
positive  and  partial  forms  under  which  the  invisible 
things  of  God  have  been  made  discernible  to  the 
eye  of  man — forms  which  it  is  our  duty  to  accept  as 
relatively  true,  for  the  purpose  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  tminingduring  this  present  life ;  though  we  can- 
not determine  how  much  of  them  is  speculatively  true 
for  every  form  of  intelligence,  and  how  much  is  rela- 
tive and  dependent  upon  the  existing  laws  of  human 
consciousness." 


to  an  ancient  controversy.  That  satisfaction 
is  increased  when  we  find  that  the  work 
unites,  in  an  unusual  degree,  good  sense  and 
lofty  serenity,  with  discussions  hitherto  too 
much  surrendered  to  orthodox  and  hetero- 
dox bigotry,  or  to  the  morbid  musings  of 
minds  pre-engaged  by  vicious  metaphysical 
assumptions.  We  are  glad,  too,  to  have 
this  evidence,  that  Oxford  in  this  generation 
can  entertain,  with  considerate  appreciation 
and  historic  impartiality,  the  profound  ideas 
of  Augustine  and  Calvin ;  and  can  see  in 
the  mysteries  to  which  such  ideas  relate, 
&ct8  common  to  human  reason,  and  not  pe- 
culiar to  a  sect  of  Christian  divines.  When 
compared  with  the  superficial  criticism  of  a 
past  age,  and  the  intolerance  which  for  gen- 
erations many  Anglican  Churchmen  have 
displayed  towards  these  venerable  doctrines, 
this  circumstance  suggests  a  hope  of  better 
times.  Let  us  trust  lumt  a  deeper  and  more 
comprehensive  manner  of  viewing  this  and 
other  theological  questions  may  continue  to 
prevail  in  l^gland,  among  those  who  look 
to  Christianity  as  the  source  of  national 
wellbeing,  and  the  best  practical  solution  of 
the  speculative  difficulties  of  mankind.  Nor 
do  we  exclude  Scotland  from  our  hope,  if 
the  large  religious  spirit  of  Chalmers  is  per- 
mitted to  retain  its  liberal  and  benignant 
sway. 
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the  reyival  of  letters,  France  has 
been  distinguished  above  all  other  nations  by 
its  liberal  and  systematic  encouraffem^it  of 
aoienoe,  literature,  and  the  arts.  When  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  was  subsisting  on 
a  pauper  allowance  from  its  nominal  and 
niggardly  founder,  Charles  IL,  and  supported 
by  the  subscriptions  of  its  poorest  members, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  was  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour ;  and 
when  Flamsteed,  in  the  Observatory  of 
Greenwich,  was  overwrought  and  starve!  by 
the  parsimony  of  his  royal  master,  the  Gas- 
sinis  in  France  were  enjoying  the  patronage 
of  their  sovereign,  and  adding  new  planets 
to  the  solar  system.* 

But  while  the  sciences  were  thus  advanc- 
ing with  rapid  strides  in  France  and  other 
European  communities — in  some  under  the 
patronage  of  the  State — ^in  other,  in  spite  of 
its  indifference,  no  decided  steps  had  been 
taken  to  stimulate  the  industrial  arts.  The 
Society  of  Arts  in  London  had  the  honour 
of  originating  this  important  movement.  In 
1756,  uncheered  and  unaided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  offered  prizes  for  the  best  specimens 
of  our  national  manufactures,  for  tapestry, 
carpets,  porcelain,  ^ec.,  and  it  exhibited  in 
its  apartments  ^  articles  which  were  thus 
brought  into  competition.  The  movement, 
however,  was  feeble  and  transient  The 
political  Motions  of  the  day,  struggling  for 
power,  and  ignorant  as  they  are  to  this  day 
of  the  true  interests  of  their  country,  looked 
with  indifference,  if  they  looked  at  idl,  upon 
this  first  step  in  national  and  European  civi- 
lization ;  and  the  few  sagacious  men  whose 
patriotic  efforts  were  neither  appreciated  by 
the  Government  nor  applauded  by  the  peo- 
ple, never  attempted  a  second  exhibition. 
The  Society  of  Arts  continued  to  discharge 
its  more  ordinary  functions,  but  the  spirit 
of  industrial  reformation  had  been  exorcised, 
and  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  it  dared 
to  reappear. 

Without  any  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the 
English  Exposition,  the  French  Directory 


*  See  this  JowwOt  voU  zz.  pu  238. 


conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  National 
Exhibition  of  the  industry  of  France.  It 
took  place  in  1798,  when,  out  of  110  ezU* 
bitors,  twelve  received  prizes,  and  thirteen 
honourable  mention.  In  this  competition 
for  fiune,  the  reputations  of  Breguet  and 
Lenoir,  the  cme  for  his  inventive  powers  as 
a  chronometer-maker,  and  the  other  for  tha 
excellence  of  his  philosophical  instrumentSi 
were  made  known  to  Europe.  The  great 
men  to  whom  the  destinies  of  France  wen 
intrusted,  saw  the  advantages  that  must 
accrue  from  an  encouragement  of  the  indua- 
trial  arts.  At  variance  with  foreign  nationii 
it  became  necessary  to  rouse  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  people — ^to  obtain  machines 
and  instruments  which  other  countries  had 
supplied — ^and  to  create  the  products,  the 
very  munitions  of  war,  which  had  hitherto 
been  imported  from  their  enemies.  The 
great  Napoleon,  when  First  Consul,  did  not 
scruple  to  imitate  the  Directory,  which  he 
displaced.  In  1801,  he  established  the 
second  Exhibition  of  the  National  Industry, 
which  was  held  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre^ 
Inventors  to  the  number  of  220  entered  into 
competition,  when  nineteen  gold,  twenty^ghi 
silver,  and  nineteen  bronze  medals  wece 
adjudged  for  the  most  useful  and  ingenious 
inventions.  In  order  to  have  a  permanent 
body  interested  in  the  organization  of  future 
exhibitions.  Napoleon  instituted  in  the  same 
year  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement  dT 
the  Industrial  Arts.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  individuals  in  Paris  joined  its 
ranks,  and,  in  the  first  year  after  its  founda- 
tion, six  prizes,  whose  value  varied  from 
£24t  to  £120,  were  adjudged  to  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  high  importance.  In  the 
following  table,  we  have  given  the  results  of 
these  and  future  exhibitions  in  Paris : — 


Ezhlbltoni 

NoorPilM. 

1798, 

.        110        . 

12 

1801. 

220 

66  medals. 

1802, 

540        . 

150 

1806, 

.      1422        .        . 

227 

1819, 

.      1662f*      .        . 

264 

1823, 

.      1648 

No.  of  medals 

1827, 

.      1795 

and  decora- 

1834, 

.      2447        , 

tions  not 

1839, 

.      3281 

known. 

1844, 

.      3960 

1849, 

.      4494 

It 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  the 
Exlubition  of  1844,  the  Society  of  Arts, 
roused  from  its  lethargy,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee for  organizing  another  in  the  follow- 
ing year.   The  manu&cturers,  however,  blind 

*  Louis  JLVlil.  oonftrred  on  this  occMkm  thede&> 
oration  of  the  Legkm  of  Honoor  upoci  twentj-thies 
of  the  prineupsl  ezblbi^Eonk 
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to  their  true  interest,  received  the  scheme 
with  such  indifference,  that  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  abandon  it.  The  members  of 
the  committee,  however,  were  not  disheart- 
ened by  this  opposition  to  their  plan,  and 
they  succeeded  in  1847  and  1848  in  col- 
lecting in  their  own  apartments  a  respectable 
display  of  industrial  machinery  and  pro- 
ducts. 

Without  doing  more  than  notice  the  trien- 
nial expositions  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Soci- 
ety, which  commenced  in  1829,  or  the  local 
ejdiibition  of  Birmingham  manufacturers, 
which  took  place  in  1849,  or  the  attempts 
which  were  made  by  the  British  Association 
to  have  an  annual  exposition  at  their  place 
of  meeting,  wo  come  to  the  period  when  the 
gigantic  idea  of  a  universal  or  cosmical  ex- 
position was  first  broached  and  entertained. 
Hitherto  Frenchman  had  contended  with 
Frenchman,  and  Fnglishman  with  English- 
man, but  the  productions  of  one  country 
were  now  to  be  confronted  with  the  produc- 
tions of  another,  and  an  impartial  tribunal 
from  the  Old  and  the  New  World  was  to 
give  its  decision  on  the  inventive  genius  of 
nations,  and  indirectly  on  the  institutions  by 
which  it  was  encouraged  or  neglected. 

The  French  Exhibition  of  1844  had,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  some  of  the  patriotic  members  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  had  suggested  the 
idea  that  the  English  Government  ought  to 
imitate  that  of  France  in  organizing  a  Na- 
tional Exhibition,  and  in  holding  out  liberal 
rewards  to  the  more  distinguished  competi 
tors.  The  Members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
urged  to  consider  the  subject,  but  remon 
Btrance  and  entreaty  were  in  vain.  It  was 
ntn-English  for  Government  to  interfere: 
The  arts  and  sciences,  itwas  said,  had  thriven 
in  England  by  voluntary  support :  We  had 
too  many  inventors :  The  manufacturers  in 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield  were 
fettered  in  their  operations  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  patented  contrivances,  and  in  place 
of  wasting  the  national  funds  in  exhibitions, 
and  prizes,  and  bounties,  it  had  been  found 
to  be  more  English,  and  more  prudent,  to 
tax  inventions,  and  to  curb  the  fanaticism  of 
patentees  by  a  fine  of  several  hundred 
pounds ! 

Undaunted  by  the  ignorance  and  heartless- 
ness  of  the  officials  of  the  day,  the  patriots 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  appfied  to  Prince 
Albert,  the  patron  of  their  Society,  and  found 
his  Royal  Ilighness  not  only  willing,  but  ea- 
ger to  carry  out  their  views.  Himself  in- 
structed in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  fully 
Appreciating  the  importance  of  giving  them 
every  encouragement,  he  proposed  the  plan 
of  a  great  intemationial  exhibition,  and  suc- 


ceeded in  carrying  it  into  effect  We  have 
already,  in  two  preceding  articles,  given  a 
detaileid  history  of  this  remarkable  Institu- 
tion, and  of  the  ulterior  measures  which  the 
Prince  proposed  for  the  advancement  of  the 
sciences  and  the  industrial  arts.*  Referring, 
therefore,  to  these  articles,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  our  readers  some  account  of 
the  more  important  consequences  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  Industrial  Exhibitions  which  were 
opened  in  Dublin  and  in  New  York  in  1853, 
were  among  the  earliest  results  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851 ;  but  though  highly  creditable 
to  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  their 
promoters,!  they  scarcely  possessed  the  cha- 
racter of  international  institutions.  In  the 
one  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Ireland 
were  the  chief  objects  of  interest,  and,  in 
the  other,  those  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  exhibitions  of  display  rather  than  of 
competition,  and  we  believe  no  medals  or 
prizes  were  awarded.  Neither  the  Ameri- 
can nor  the  British  Government  came  for- 
ward to  support  them,  and,  if  any  facilities 
were  granted  for  the  transmission  of  machi- 
nery and  industrial  products  across  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Irish  Channel,  they  were  chiefly 
given,  we  believe,  by  the  Shipping  and  Rail- 
way Companies  of  England  and  America. 

One  of  the  grandest  results  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  was  the  formation  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  the  establish- 
ment at  Sydenham,  of  that  noble  and  mag- 
nificent structure  which  is  affording  from  day 
to  day  amusement  and  instruction  to  its  visi- 
tors.  The  names  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Mr.  Laing,  M.P.,  Mr.  Scott  Russel,  and 
those  of  the  other  original  directors,  will  de- 
scend to  the  most  distant  posterity  as  the 
promoters  of  an  Institution  calculated  to 
teach  millions  what  otherwise  they  would 
never  learn, — to  substitute  rational  for  doubt- 
ful if  not  vicious  amusements, — ^to  combine 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  with  the 
healthy  exercise  of  the  body, — ^to  inspire  the 
young  with  a  taste  for  the  fine,  and  a  love 
for  the  useful  arts, — ^to  assemble  in  the  same 
school  and  museum  the  high  and  low,  the 
rich  and  poor,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant, — 
and  to  submit  to  their  study  and  admiration 
the  choicest  works  of  their  common  Parent, 
and  the  choiceat  productions  of  human  ge- 
nius, which  are  equally  the  works  and  gifts 
of  the  Almighty. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  and  we  should  fail 
if  we  tried  it,  to  describe  this  gorgeous  Pal- 


*  See  this  Jhumialf  vol  xr.  p.  629,  and  voL  xviL 
p.  619. 

f  The  liberality  of  Mr.  Dargan,  the  great  promo- 
ter of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  was  rewarded  hj  the 
dieap  offer  of  knighthood. 
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ace,  with  its  magical  corridors,  its  aerial  gal- 
leries, its  crystal  lakes,  its  niagniticent  ter- 
races, its  marvellous  fountains,  and  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  which  surround  it.  Those  who 
have  seen  it  would  smile  at  our  description. 
Those  who  are  to  see  it  would  decline  its  pe- 
rusal, and  those  who  are  destined  never  to  see 
it  are  not  likely  to  appeal  to  our  page«.  Our 
o?ni  admiration,  however,  of  the  Palace  it- 
self, and  our  gratitude  to  its  adventurous 
owners,  are  not  unmixed  with  fear.  CJom- 
mercial  success  may  not  reward  the  public 
spirit  of  its  projectors,  and  wo  cannot  in- 
dulge in  the  hope  that  any  English  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  wisdom  either  to  advance 
its  interests  or  extend  its  benefits. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  is  doubtless  the  great  Uni- 
versal Exposition  of  Paris,  which  is  at  this 
moment  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Judging 
of  it  by  the  prophetic,  as  well  as  by  the  vis- 
ual eye,  wo  view  it  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new 
era,  in  which  the  importance  of  art  and  sci- 
ence will  be  fully  recognised  even  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  which  national  and  universal  in- 
terests will  be  reconciled. 

The  buildings  destined  to  contain  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  world's  industry  were  four  in 
number, — 

1.  The  Palace  of  Industry. 

2.  A  large  circular  building  once  a  Pano- 
rama. 

8.  A  large  building  called  the  Annexe,  and 
4.  The  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

1.  The  Palace  of  Industry,  constructed  of 
itone,  from  the  design  of  A.  M.  Viel,  archi- 
tect, and  M.  Barrauit,  Engineer,  was  built 
on  that  part  of  the  Champs  Elys6e8,  called 
the  Square  of  Marigny.  its  roof  is  formed 
of  glass  in  three  arched  divisions.  It  was 
begun  in  April  1853,  and  finished  about  the 
end  of  1854.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  regular 
rectangle,  255  yards  long,  and  118  broad. 
Its  principal  entrances  are  decorated  with 
beautiful  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  on  a  belt 
between  the  two  rows  of  windows  which  nm 
round  the  building,  are  inscribed  in  gilt  let- 
ters the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  in- 
dividuals of  all  nations.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  ornamented  with  t*-*"  lines  of  na- 
tional flags  and  pennons,  ins  .xoed  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  towns  that  have  ex- 
hibited. 

2.  The  large  circular  building,  consists  of 
the  ancient  Panorama,  surrounded  with  a 
large  circular  gallery  which  is  connected  on 
one  side  with  the  Palace  of  Industry  by  a 
covered  gallery,  and  on  another,  with  the 
Annexe,  by  a  double  covered  bridge  which 
crosses  the  road  called  the  Coui-s  de  la  Reine 
without  obstructing  it.    The  Crown  Jewels 


are  placed  in  an  octagon  glass  case  in  the 
centre  of  this  pavilion.  Round  it  are  nu- 
merous objects  in  Sevres  porcelain,  and  the 
walls  are  covered  with  the  richest  specimens 
of  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  tapestry. 

3.  The  Annexe  is  a  temporary  building 
erected  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 
It  is  about  1,320  yards  long,  and  27  wide, 
and  extends  all  the  way  from  the  Palace  de 
la  Concorde  to  the  new  bridge  of  Alma. 
Nearlyone  half  of  this  immense  building  is 
occupied  with  machinery  in  motion,  and  the 
other  half  chiefly  with  raw  materials,  though 
we  find  along  with  them,  and  in  its  two  gal- 
leries, objects  of  every  kind,  from  the  high- 
est class  of  philosophical  instruments,  to 
clocks,  bells,  and  every  species  of  mechan- 
ism that  has  a  name.  The  method  which 
has  been  adopted  for  giving  motion  to  the 
machinery  is  beautiful  and  ingenious,  and 
our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  whose  wonderful  mechanical  tools  are 
so  much  admired,  is  said  to  have  suggested 
the  method  of  applying  the  impelling  power 
to  the  moving  machinery.  Between  the  Ajl- 
nexc  and  the  Panorama,  there  is  a  largo  space 
of  24,290  square  yards  for  placing  objects 
of  great  size,  such  as  models  of  cottages,  the 
Post  Office  and  various  large  structures 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  accommodated. 
In  this  area  there  is  also  a  building  for  hold- 
ing carriages,  implements  of  agricidturc,  and 
th(5  coarser  products  of  the  field. 

4.  llie  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  a  huge 
temporary  building  of  many  apartments,  in 
which  no  fewer  than  5128  objects  of  art  are 
exhibited.  It  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
Avenue  Montaigne,  formerly  the  Allee  des 
Veuves,  very  near  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Annexe,  at  the  Bridge  of  Alma.  The  inte- 
rior of  this  irregular  structure  is  divided 
into  lofly  rooms  lighted  from  above,  and  all 
opening  into  each  other.  The  paintings  from 
different  nations  are  placed  together  in  sepa- 
rate rooms,  and  the  drawings  in  water  col- 
ours, engravings,  and  lithographs,  are  ar- 
ranged in  galleries  above. 

The  followhig  are  the  dimensions  of  these 
different  buildings  with  the  exception  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Eine  Arts : — 

Square  YaidL 

The  Principal  Palace  with  its  Gal- 
leries,       .  .  .  60,445 

The  Annexe  with  its  two  Galle- 
ries, &c,    .  .  .  45,146 

The  Gallery  of  Machines,  and  that 

for  Carriages,  &c.,  &c.t  12,122 

Total,  117,718 

Area  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its 

GaUcries  in  Hydo  Park,    .       103,400 


DifGerence,   • 


14^18 
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The  number  of  Exhibitors  are  as  follows : —  I 


France  and  her  ColonieSi 
Foreign  States, 


No.  of 
Exhtblton. 
8.d68 
7,976 


Total  Number,  16,944 

The  following  table  shews  the  Number 
of  Exhibitors  from  the  different  countries 
when  above  100  : — 


Austrian  Empire,      . 

1760 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

1479 

Kingdom  of  Prussia, 

1207 

Kingdom  of  Belgium, 

697 

Kingdom  of  Spain,  .        •        .        , 

463 

Swiss  Confederation, 

436 

Kingdom  of  Holland, 

.      259 

Kingdom  of  Wurtemburg, 
Sardinian  States,     . 

200 
.      204 

Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany, 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria, 

.      193 

.      156 

Kingdom  of  Greece, 

.      121 

Republic  of  Mexico, 

.      104 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  i5th 
May  1855  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
The  Prince  Napoleon  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  Commission,  by  which  its  af- 
fairs are  conducted.  M.  Aries  Dufour  was 
appointed  the  Secretary,  and  M.  Henri  Le 
Play  the  Commissary-6eneral,  to  whom  we 
owe  that  admirable  classification  under 
which  the  various  materials  and  products  of 
industry  have  been  arranged. 

When  the  public  first  entered  this  "  Tem- 
ple of  Peace,'  as  it  was  called  by  the  Empe- 
ror, a  general  feeling  of  disappointment  was 
experienced,  owing,  we  believe,  solely  to  the 
dilatory  conduct  of  the  exhibitors  :  The 
spaces  reserved  for  several  nations  were  en- 
tirely emptv :  Confusion  reigned  in  every 
part  of  the  building ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
month  of  September  that  the  exhibitors  had 
completed  their  arrangements,  and  that  the 
Exposition  appeared  in  all  its  brilliancy  and 
grandeur.  The  reports,  however,  that  it  was 
a  complete  failure,  and  hardly  worthy  of  be- 
ing visited,  had  been  wickedly  circulated ; 
and,  trusting  to  their  accuracy,  hundreds  of 
families  have  been  prevented  from  paying  a 
visit  to  Paris.  The  English  jurors,  how- 
ever, anxious  to  remove  this  impression 
from  their  countrymen,  drew  up  a  memo- 
rial, in  which  they  expressed  their  high  ad- 
miration of  the  completed  arrangements ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  exists  but 
one  opinion  of  the  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur of  this  gigantic  display  of  the  products 
of  nature,  the  combinations  of  industry,  and 
the  inventions  of  genius.* 


Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1855,  we 
come  now  to  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
article,  to  form  some  estimate,  however  im- 
perfect, of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent exhibiting  nations,  and  of  the  progress 
which  they  have  made  since  the  English 
Exhibition  of  1851.  To  make  such  a  com- 
parison correctly  is  a  task  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  any  individual,  and  to  do  it  impartial- 
ly we  should  require  the  aid  of  an  interna- 
tional tribunal.  Our  object,  however,  is  of 
a  different  kind.  We  have  no  desire  to 
make  invidious  comparisons,  to  exalt  one 
nation  above  another,  but  simply  to  deduce 
from  facts,  palpable  and  generally  admitted, 
those  lessons  of  instruction  and  warning 
which  may  promote  the  interests  of  our  own 
country. 

It  is  we  believe  universally  admitted, 
that  the  machinery  and  mechanical  tools  ex- 
hibited by  England  at  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  of 
France  and  other  foreign  states,  while  the 
philosophical  instruments, — ^instruments  of 
precision  as  they  are  called,  exhibited  hj 
France  in  the  same  vear,  were  as  decidedly- 
superior  to  those  of  fengland  and  other  na- 
tions. These  two  results  did  not  surprise 
the  intelligent  jurors  of  either  country.  The 
rapid  development  of  her  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, her  inexhaustible  fields  of  coal  and  of 
iron,  and  her  insular  position,  undisturbed 
by  foreign  war  or  by  domestic  revolution, 
not  only  called  into  play  the  mechanical  ge- 
nius of  the  nation,  but  enabled  it  to  some 
extent  to  supply  all  other  countries  with 
madiinery  and  tools.  In  like  manner,  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  French,  unsurpass- 
ed by  that  of  any  other  people,  was  directed 
to  the  construction  of  a  different  class  of  ma- 
chines and  instruments,  and  owing  to  the 
systematic  encouragement  of  science  in 
France,  and  the  national  character  of  her 
scientific  institutions,  there  has  always  been 
a  great  demand  for  her  instruments  of  pre- 
cision, not  onlv  for  the  purposes  of  philoso- 
phical research,  but  for  the  illustration  of 
public  lectures  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  Paris  and  the  provinces.* 


*  Wo  have  not  boon  able  to  loam  to  what  oxtent 
tho  FroDch  GovemmeDt  has  supplied  fbnds  for  this 
expensive  undertaking.    The  building  was  oonstract- 


ed  at  tho  expense  of  M^  Ardoin  and  Co.,  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  have  tho  use  of  it  for  35 
years;  and  that,  during  tho  Universal  Exposition, 
thoy  should  be  entitled  to  demand  for  admission,  a 
sum  not  exceedUng  three  francs,  which,  for  ono  day 
in  the  week,  should  bo  reduced  to  26  centimes.  The 
price  of  admission  was  reduced  to  one  frauc  for  Ave 
days  in  the  week,  five  francs  for  one  day,  and  20 
centimes  for  Sunday.  Owing  to  the  small  numlHjr  of 
railways  in  France,  the  population  of  the  provinces 
cannot  be  brought  to  Paris  in  such  numbers  as  in 
England.  The  French  Government  give  £0000  fiar 
medals  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze. 
*  Tho  want  of  the  same  class  of  philosophical  ap- 
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If  such  were  the  comparative  merits  of 
France  and  England  in  1851,  we  must  now 
inquire  whether  any  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  four  years  which  have  since 
elapsed.  The  object  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  was  to  teach  nations  what  they  did  not 
know,  to  exhibit  to  them  models  which  they 
ought  to  imitate,  and  in  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous rivalry  to  stimulate  and  call  into  exer- 
cise their  highest  powers  of  invention  and 
discovery.  We  naturally  ask,  therefore,  if 
the  English  retain  in  1855  their  superiority 
in  1851,  and  if  they  have  made  any  progress 
in  those  arts  in  which  they  were  inferior/ 
We  ask,  also,  if  France  has  approximated  to 
the  high  English  standard  in  her  machinery 
and  tools,  and  if  she  either  retains  or  has  in- 
creased her  superiority  in  her  instruments 
of  precision?  Although  we  have  had  suffi- 
cient opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
some  of  these  questions,  we  prefer  at  pre- 
sent to  adduce  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
Ynost  distinguished  British  jurors  whose 
knowledge  and  impartiality  are  not  likely  to 
be  questioned.  These  opinions'  were  not 
merely  expressed  in  private,  but  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  British  jurors ;  and  Mr.  Fairbaim, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  engi- 
neers and  mechanists,  has  very  recently  com- 
municated his  opinions  to  the  mechanical 
section  of  the  British  Association  at  Glas- 
gow, in  a  valuable  paper  "  On  the  Machinery 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition." 

In  comparing  the  steam  machinery  of 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  that 
which  was  exhibited  by  England  in  1851, 
Mr.  Fairbairn  states  that  112  steam-engines 
were  exhibited,  71  stationary,  24  marine, 
and  17  locomotives. 

Btationury.  Locomotiyes.  Marina. 

By  France,    .      .     25               6  11 

By  Great  Britain,      11               2  11 

By  Austria,    .      .     11                1  „ 

By  Sweden,    .      .     11                „  1 

By  the  United  States,  11               „  1 

Mr.  Fairbaim  speaks  highly  of  the  hori- 
zontal single-cylinder  steam-engine,  as  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
France,  and  as  rapidly  supplanting  the  dou- 
ble cylinder  vertical  engine,  not  only  from 
its  compact  form  and  reduced  price,  but 
from  its  small  consumption  of  coal,  which 
its  makers  guarantee  not  to  exceed  3  lbs. 
English  per  hour.  The  perfection  to  which 
this    form  of   the    engine  has  arrived  in 


paratuB  in  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  institutions 
of  England,  was  particularly  noticed  by  some  of  the 
more  distinpfuished  British  jurors,  and  particularly  by 
Professor  Wheatstone,  who  was  famUiar  with  the 
state  of  philosophical  apparatus  in  the  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  London. 


automaton  tools,  by  which  alone  the  working 
parts  have  been  rendered  smooth  and  steam- 
tight.  "In  the  Paris  Exhibition,"  Mr. 
Fairbaim  remarks,  **  the  claimants  for  ori- 
France,  Mr.  Fairbaim  ascribes  to  the  use  of 
ginalitv  of  design,  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  other  designs  previously  known,  are 
numerous  on  all  sides.  ...  In  this  coun- 
try these  improvements,  (those  on  the  hori- 
zontal engine,)  although  well  known,  are  not 
carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in  France,  not- 
withstanding that  the  same  kind  of  engine  is 
in  operation.  .  .  .  There  is  still  wanting 
in  England  a  well  digested  system  of  the 
horizontal  condensing  engine,  (which  is  ex- 
tensively used  as  an  auxiliary  force  in  many 
of  our  manufacturing  districts,)  compact  in 
form,  and  adapted  to  the  work  it  has  to  per- 
form. Much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  this 
way,  and  the  Paris  Exhibition  presents  nume^ 
rous  examples  for  our  guidance,^'^  Although 
Mr.  Fairbairn  remarks  that  the  English  lo- 
comotive engine  retains  its  superiority  over 
all  others,  both  in  design  and  construction, 
he  adds,  "  that  it  would  be  illiberal  and  un- 
just if  we  did  not  accord  great  merit  to  the 
many  excellent  specimens  contributed  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition." 

Mr.  Fairbaim  called  the  attention  of  the 
section  to  a  remarkable  engine  of  Mr.  Sie- 
mens of  Berlin,  "  as  one  of  the  novelties  of 
the  Exhibition."  This  engine,  he  says,  "  is 
upon  the  regenerative  principle,  or  that  of 
rendering  active  the  latent  part  of  steam,  by 
a  process  of  applying  heat  to  the  steam  of 
the  cylinder  as  it  is  exhausted  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke.  This  steam  having  performed 
its  work  on  the  piston,  is  discharged  through 
conducting, pipes  into  a  second  and  third  cy- 
linder, and  these  two  latter  are  enveloped 
by  exterior  cylinders  having  fumaces  at  the 
ends,  and  on  which  the  hot  currents  of  these 
furnaces  impinge,  giving  to  the  lower  end  a 
temperature  in  the  interior  of  almost  600 
degrees.  This  increase  of  temperature  sur- 
charges the  steam  as  it  passes  from  the 
centre  cylinder,  doubles  its  volume,  and, 
acting  upon  the  piston  or  plunger  by  its  ex- 
pansion, draws  it  forward  for  the  same  repe- 
tition  in  the  succeeding  stroke.  In  this  way 
the  engine  is  worked,  the  steam  making  a 
constant  circuit,  and  worked  over  and  over 
again  with  about  one-tenth  of  supply  from  a 
small  vessel  or  boiler,  attached  immediately 
above  the  heated  cylinders.  The  results,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Siemens,  are  highly  satis- 
factory. The  same  quantity  of  coal  more 
than  doubles  the  force  of  the  steam-engine.* 


*  This  "new  steam-engine**  is  No.  134  of  the 
British  Catalogue,  Mr.  Siemens  being  resident  in 
London. 
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TAi.  Fairbidm  has  not  mentioned  a  very 
remarkable  engine  of  French  invention,  the 
boiler  of  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Annexe. 
It  is  called  the  Ether  engine,  and  is  wroi^ht 
partly  by  steam  and  partly  by  ether.  The 
heat  of  the  water  which  condenses  the  steam 
from  the  steam-cylinder,  in  place  of  being 
lost,  is  employed  to  raise  into  vapour  a  por- 
tion of  ether  in  numerous  tubes,  and  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  this  vapour  acts  upon  the 
piston  of  the  Ether  cylinder.  The  vapour  of 
the  ether  is  again  converted  into  a  fluid, 
which  is  again  employed  to  act  upon  the 
piston.  Mr.  George  liennie,  who  went  to 
Algiers  in  a  vessel  impelled  by  one  of  these 
engines,  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  their  su- 
periority, and  assures  us  that  there  is  a 
saving  of  one-half  the  fuel.* 

In  describing  the  flour  and  com  mills  of 
France,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, — 
the  spe<;ial  machinery  and  apparatus  for 
workshops, — the  machinery  used  in  build- 
ing and  mining  operations, — ^in  agriculture, 
chcmistrv,  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances and  the  felling  and  conversion  of 
timber,  ]Mr.  Fairbaim  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  ingenuity  and  inventive  power  of 
their  constructors ;  and  mentions  the  great 
difHculty  of  arriving  at  a  just  decision  on 
their  relative  merits.  In  speaking  of  *'  the 
apparatus  and  mechanical  contrivances  used 
in  workshops,''  including  self-acting,  auto- 
maton, and  hand  tools,  cutters  of  all  kinds, 
planing,  shaping,  slotting,  and  screw-cutting 
machinery,  as  applicable  'Uo  the  prepara- 
tion of  every  description  of  steam-engine, 
and  machinery  of  all  kinds  used  in  construc- 
tion," Mr.  Fairbaim  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  —  "The  Jury,  in  tliis 
extensive  collection,  had  much  dlfliculty  in 
deciding  among  a  class  of  Exhibitors,  where 
every  machine  appeared  so  perfect,  and  was 
executed  with  a  degree  of  exactitude  and 
mathematical  precision,  that  appears  to  be 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  mechanical  art 
In  Uiese  excellent  machines  and  automaton 
tools,  the  Jury  found  the  germs  of  a  healthy 
progression;  and  in  this  department  they 
oould  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  a  class  of  men  whose  la- 
bours have  done  so  much  for  the  country, 
and  whose  machines  are  the  creators  of  other 
machines,  destined  probably,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  work  still  greater  wonders  in 
every  department  of  human  industry.  In 
appreciating  these  labours,  and  the  many 
ingenious  and  useful  contrivances,  the  Jury 


*  The  boiler  of  the  Kther  engine  is  No.  689  of  the 
Catalogue,  aad  was  exhibited  by  MM.  Da  Tremblay 
Yerdati  and  Givord  of  Lyons. 


arrived  at  a  just  conclusion,  that  the  merito- 
rious exhibitors  should  receive  a  full  and 
ample  reward."* 

When  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
makers  of  these  machines,  and  of  the  medals 
adjudged  to  them,  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
more  distinctly  the  rapid  and  near  approxi- 
mation which  has  been  made  by  foreign 
mechanists  to  the  magnificent  list  of  mi- 
dlines of  Mr.  Whit  worth,  whose  exposition 
in  1851  excited  such  universal  admiration. 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  details,  that,  though 
the  English  still  display  a  superiority  in 
the  construction  of  some  of  the  highest  class 
machines,  the  French  have  made  such  a  val- 
uable use  of  the  examples  held  out  to  their 
imitation  in  1851,  that  they  may  soon  attain 
the  same  rank  with  ourselves,  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  leave  us  behind.  A  similar 
progress  has  been  made  in  different  degrees 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United  States; 
and  if  Europe  shall  be  blessed  with  a  long 
interval  of  peace,  England  may  fmd  herself 
outstripped  in  the  race  of  invention  and  me- 
chanical construction,  by  disciples  whom  she 
has  made  rivals,  and  may  even  be  driven  to 
import  her  machinery  from  nations  that 
were  her  best  customers. 

The  same  rapid  progress  has  been  naade 
by  France  in  several  other  departments  of 
the  useful  arts ;  but  our  limited  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  into  farther  details. 
We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
stating,  that,  in  cutlery,  a  trade  in  which 
England  has  so  long  maintained  a  superiority 
over  foreign  manufacturers,  France  has  now 
become  a  formidable  rlval.f 

*  To  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  most  interesting  machines,  instruments^ 
and  productions  oxliibited  by  France  and  other  na- 
tions, we  recommend  to  them  the  weekly  journal 
called  Ck>SM08,  edited  by  the  Abbo  Moigno,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  our  scientific 
writers.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  journals  of  the 
day,  and  is  delivered  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  at 
the  small  postage  of  a  penny,  and  oflen  a  halfpenny. 
The  articles  are  written  with  much  talent  and  spirit, 
and  the  descriptions  of  machines,  Ac.,  in  the  Paris 
Kxhibition  have  a  peculiar  merit. 

f  ^r.  Mechi  remarked  to  one  of  tlie  Jurors^  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  affirmed  that  French  cutlery 
was  inferior  to  ours.  The  l^m^s^  correspondent, 
who  is  not  disposed  to  underrate  England,  observes 
that,  in  cutlery,  France  and  other  countries  have 
exhibited  clieap  and  excelkiU  goods^  and  tliat  it  may 
be  inferred  irom  Sheffield  cutlers  — not  exerting 
themselves  on  this  occasion  —  tliat  they  fell  back 
fVom  some  sense  of  inferiority.  The  same  writer,  in 
speaking  of  the  display  of  ^ge-tools  from  Sheffield, 
says, — *'  We  find  it  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  more  gratifying,  because  the  Prussians  and  Aua- 
trians  are  making  slrenuoua  efforts  1o  come  up  to  as 
in  this  direction,  Tfie  former  exhibit  files  which  are 
cheaper  than  ours^  and  beauiifuUif  cuL  The  Prussian 
gaws^  though  showing  a  great  advance  upon  1861,  are 
gtill  mferior  in  finish."    "  The  show  of  fienham  and 
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Turning  to  another  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry, the  inquiring  reader  will  now  natur- 
ally ask,  what  progress  ]fas  been  made  by 
England  in  the  manufacture  of  the  higher 
class  of  philosophical  instruments  —  instru- 
ments of  precision,  and  those  intended  for 
scientific  research  or  public  instruction ; — 
what  advantage  has  she  taken  of  the  fine 
models  shewn  her  by  France  in  1851 ;  and 
what  has  been  the  progress  made  by  France 
herself  in  the  same  high  and  difficult  de- 
partment of  art?  The  British  Jurors, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  a  verdict  in  which 
these  questions  are  answered,  will  concur  in 
our  opinion  that  England  has  derived  no  ad- 
vantage, and  has  not  attempted  to  derive 
any,  from  the  French  instruments  of  pre- 
cision submitted  to  her  admiration  in  1851, 
and  that  she  has  made  no  progress  in  this 
high  department  of  construction,  while 
France  has  surpassed  herself  by  the  beauti- 
ful and  ingenious  philosophical  instruments 
which  she  has  displayed  in  the  Parisian  Ex- 
hibition. For  these  productions,  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  bronze  medals  have  been  adjudged  ; 
and  among  the  successful  candidates,  we  find 
the  names  of  Ruhmkorff,  Duboscq,  Henri 
Soleil,  Walferdin,  Bianchi,  Secretan,  Pcr- 
rault.  Chevalier,  Kuhneman,  Deleuil,  Ley- 
decker,  Golaz,  Fastro,  Breton,  Nachct,  An- 
nelot,  and  other  names  which  have  not 
rciiched  us.  At  the  head  of  these,  and 
above  them  all,  would  have  been  placed 
those  of  M.  Froment*  and  M.  Bnumer,  the 
Troughton  of  France,  had  they  not  been  ex- 
cluded from  competition  as  jurors  of  the 
class  to  which  their  instruments  belong.  To 
this  statement  we  add,  with  shame,  that  a 
silver  and  a  bronze  medal  were  the  only 
trophies  carried  off  by  British  artists. f 

The  time,  therefore,  is  not  very  distant, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  has  arrived,  when 
England  and  other  nations  must  import  from 
France  and  Germany  their  instruments  for 
astronomical  observation,  and  their  philo- 
Bophical  apparatus  for  research  and  instruc- 
tion, J  as  they  now  do  the  noblest  of  all  phi- 


Sons  is  chieflj  remarkable  for  some  well-made 
kitchen  ranges,  which,  though  not  perhaps  superivr 
to  the  French  ones  in  arrangement^  have  the  advan- 
rage  of  them  in  price." — Tinits  of  October  5,  1856. 

*  This  distinguished  artist,  whoso  stadio,  full  of 
the  most  beautitlil  inventions,  is  the  wonder  of  Paris, 
spent  some  years  at  Patricrofl  with  our  celebrated 
countryman,  Mr.  Nasmjth. 

f  It  is  probable  that  Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  of 
London,  who  exhibited  a  splendid  microscope,  may 
have  received  a  gold  medal,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
it  merited,  although  the  microscope  of  M.  Amici  of 
Modena  was  the  finest  of  those  in  competition. 

X  In  our  Scotch  Universities,  and  we  believe  in 
those  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  finest  apparatus 
employed  by  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy 


losophical  instruments — the  achromatic  tel- 
escope with  which,  at  one  time,  England 
supplied  all  other  nations.* 

During  their  examination  of  the  machines 
and  instruments  in  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
several  of  the  British  jurors  were  so  deeply 
impressed  with  these  facts  and  views,  that 
they  became  the  subject  of  conversation  and 
discussion,  and  deeply  anxious  as  they  were 
to  sustain  the  honour  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  th(ur  country,  they  felt  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  express  to  the  British  Government 
the  opinions  which  they  had  been  led  to  en- 
tertain. With  this  view,  the  following 
memorandum  was  drawn  np  by  one  of  their 
number,  and  having  been  generally  ar- 
proved  of,  it  was  resolved  to  ciill  a  meeting 
of  the  British  jurors  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  general  sentiment  which  it  expressed 
without  adopting  its  specific  statements. 

<*  We,  the  undersigned  English  members  of  tiie 
International  Jury,  have  had  occasion,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties,  and  in  our  communicatioDS 
with  our  foreign  associates,  to  observe  the  great 
enconragemeut  which  is  given  to  science  ana  the 
arts  by  France  and  other  continental  states, 
whose  inventions  and  products  are  placed  in  the 
Exposition.  Our  attention  has  been  particularly 
called  to  the  influence  which  academies  and  other 
institutions  supported  by  the  State  have  exercised 
on  the  rapid  progress  that  foreign  nations  have 
made  in  science  and  the  arts.  England  can  no 
longer  claim  iho  same  superiority  over  other  nar 
tions  which  she  has  so  long  enjoyed ;  and  unless 
the  Government  interposes  its  influence,  and  be- 
comes the  active  patron  of  the  national  genfuF, 
our  country  must  sooner  or  later  be  left  behind 
the  other  conntries  of  the  world,  and  even  behind 
our  own  colonial  dependencies,  llie  advantaffes 
of  cheaper  food  and  lighter  taxation,  cannot  uul 
to  turn  the  scale  against  Euglaud,  unless  she  finds 
a  compensation  for  dear  food  and  heavy  taxes  in 
the  most  liberal  and  systematic  encouragement  of 
science  and  its  cultivators. 

"  But  while  we  lament  the  practice  which  pre- 
vails in  England,  of  intrusting  to  voluntary  sup- 
port and  private  zeal  the  intellectual  interests  of 

for  illustrating  their  lectures,  has  been  made  by  IL 
Duboscq  and  other  Parisian  artists. 

*  The  history  of  this  national  loss  will  be  found 
in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  236.  Piqued  by  the 
severe  censures  which  were  passed  upon  it,  the  Brit- 
ish Govenunent  removed  to  a  certain  extent  the 
restrictions  which  had  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass  for  optical  purposes,  and  made  a  spasmodic 
efibrt  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  exertions,  how- 
ever, even  of  Faraday,  failed  to  help  them;  and 
though  Tully  during  his  life  made  excellent  achro- 
matic telescopes,  and  though  Mr.  Ross  at  present 
most  successfully  follows  him,  yet  the  manufacture 
of  that  instrument  has  irrecoverably  passed  into 
foreign  handa  Dr.  Charles  Steinheil  of  Kunich,  (a 
city  which  had  long  before,  through  the  labours  of 
Fraunhofer,  been  the  mart  for  optical  instruments^) 
has  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  achromatic 
telescopes  made  of  Daguct's  glass,  and  imrivalled 
or  their  excdlenoe  and  cheapneM. 
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a  great  commercial  and  maDufactaring  comma- 
nity,  dependeot  od  its  trade  and  commerce,  we 
must  equally  lament  that  there  is  no  due  recogni- 
tion by  the  State  of  the  eervicea  of  our  great 
men,  whether  scientific  or  literary,  and  that  those 
honours  which  are  freely  conceded  by  other  sove- 
reigns, are  srpstematicauV  withheld  from  them  by 
our  own.  This  feeling  has  been  particularly  call- 
ed forth  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  distinguish- 
ed foreigners  whose  services  have  been  rewarded 
by  national  and  appropriate  honours,  as  well  as 
by  the  official  position  in  which  thcv  have  been 
placed.  We  do  not  here  complain  tnat  the  right 
men  are  not  in  the  right  place,  but  we  complain 
that  the  right  place  has  not  been  found  for  the 
right  men,  and,  influenced  by  these  views,  we 
have  resolved  to  bring  them  under  notice  in  those 
quarters  where  they  are  likely  to  receive  imme- 
diate attention.*' 

The  meeting,  which  was  called  to  con- 
sider tlie  general  question  stated  in  this 
memorandum,  was  attended  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who  was  called  to  the  chair,  by 
Sir  Charles  Manby,  secretary  to  the  institu- 
tion of  civil  engineers,  who  was  requested 
to  act  as  secretary,  and  by  Professor  Graham, 
Master  of  the  Mint,  Professor  Owen,  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone,  Professor  Cockerell,  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  Mr.  George  Rennie,  Mr.  De  La 
Rue,  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  Dr.  Hoff- 
man, and  Mr.  Crampton,  civil  engineer. 
Several  jurors.  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  others, 
who  were  unable  to  attend,  warmly  ap- 
proved of  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  resolution,  indicating  the 
general  fact  upon  whicli  all  the  jurors  were 
agreed,  and  the  conviction  of  which  had  led 
to  the  calling  of  the  meeting,  was  moved 
by  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn : — 

<<  Readvedy — That  the  manifest  progress  made 
by  France  and  other  Continental  States,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the 
national  product*^,  the  number  and  ingenuity  of 
the  inventions,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
manufactures  exhibited  in  the  Palais  de  Tlndus- 
trie,  induces  the  conviction  that  it  is  only  by 
great  exertion,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, that  the  hitherto  almost  uncontested 
superiority  of  Great  Britain  in  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  arts  can  be  maintained." 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  other  four 
of  a  more  specific  nature, — the  JirBt,  moved 
by  Professor  Owen,  seconded  by  Professor 
Cockerell ;  the  second,  by  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  seconded  by  Dr.  Iloffman ;  the  third, 
by  Professor  Cockerell,  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen ;  and  the  fourth,  by  Mr.  George 
Keimio,  seconded  by  Mr.  Crampton,  in  which 
it  was  resolved  to  represent  to  the  British 
Government  the  convictions  of  the  jurors  on 
these  subjects,  and  to  appoint  a  committee 


for  taking  such  steps  in  the  matter  as  they 
may  think  necessary. 

What  steps  may  be  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  what  i'esults,  if  any,  may  flow 
from  them,  we  do  not  venture  to  conjecture, 
but  we  presume  our  intelligent  readers  will 
agree  with  us  in  opinion,  that  the  mechanical 
and  other  useful  arts  which  have  so  long 
been  the  pride  of  England,  and  which  have 
enriched  her  citizens,  and  filled  her  treasury, 
are  now  in  danger  of  passing  into  other  hands, 
or  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that  France, 
Grermany,  and  America,  may  supply  th«m. 
selves,  if  not  other  nations,  with  that  ma- 
chinery and  those  products  of  industry  which 
England  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
export* 

If  this  therefore  be  true,  or  likely  to  be 
so,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  discover  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  to  point  out  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  counteracted  or  removed.  The 
subject  is  too  vast  for  our  limited  space,  and 
we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the 
examination  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
evils  with  which  the  inventive  genius  of 
England  has  to  contend.  This  monster  evil 
is  the  Patent  Law  of  England — the  scan- 
dal of  modern  legislation — the  drag  upon 
the  industrial  progress  of  England  —  the 
millstone  round  the  inventor's  neck, —  the 
spoiler  who  first  robs,  then  insults  and  finally 
ruins  him.  The  recent  history  of  this  in- 
iquitous law,  its  present  state,  and  its  future 
destiny,  will  occupy  the  few  pages  which  we 
have  at  our  command. 

The  evils  of  the  patent  laws  had  become 
so  intolerable,  that  in  1829  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  their  operation ;  but  so  contra- 
dictory were  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses, 
oflen  ignorant  and  interested  individuals, 
that  though  the  Report  contained  much  val- 
uable information,  it  led  to  no  change  in  the 
obnoxious  enactments.  The  witnesses  were 
almost  all  of  opinion,  that  patents  should  not 
be  made  too  cheap,  lest  the  country  should  be 
inundated  with  them  ;  and  such  was  the  illu- 
sion produced  by  these  views,  that  Sir  Ro- 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  house  in  Paris  has,  by 
a  more  ingenious  process  of  manufacture,  supplied 
the  British  Grovemmcnt  with  certain  articles  at  a 
ctioaper  rate  than  they  could  be  made  at  Birming- 
ham. In  his  Report  on  the  English  Exhibition  of 
1851,  M.  Dufresnoy  observes,  that  the  French  Iron 
Masters  make  use  of  more  economical  processes  than 
the  Englisli,  but  that  their  prices  are  higher  from  the 
higher  price  of  fuel  When  the  Railway  system  has 
been  as  much  developed  in  Franco  as  in  England, 
and  her  mineral  resources  as  w^ell  ascertain^  the 
price  of  fuel  may  be  greatly  reduced,  while  her  ex- 
tensive seaboard,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 
places  her  nearer  the  markets  in  which  she  has  to 
compete  with  the  productions  of  England. 
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bert  Peol  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  if  patents  were  made  too  cheap,  the  man- 
ufacturers  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
would  he  put  to  great  inconvenience  I  There 
were  two  individuals,  however,  disinterested 
and  wise,  who  saw  the  question  in  its  true 
light.  Mr.  J.  J.  Hawkins  proposed  that 
patents  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
as  copyrights ;  and  he  added,  that  he  was 
himself  "  the  confidential  depository  of  im- 
portant inventions^  which,  if  they  could  be 
patented  free  of  cost,  and  thus  become  mar- 
ketable commodities,  they  would  immediately 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  2>^ople,^'' 
Mr.  B.  liotch  advocated  the  abolition  of 
fees,  and  stated  on  his  personal  knowledge, 
ihat  titer e  are  hundreds  of  patents  that  would 
he  brought  out  if  the  expense  and  hazards  of 
the  present  system  were  diminished. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  Report,  a 
distinguished  editor  requested  Sir  David 
Brewster  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  patent  laws  ;  and  as  this  was  the 
first,  and  certainly  the  boldest  attempt  to 
explain  and  denounce  the  inicjuity  of  these 
laws,  it  becomes  an  integrant  portion  of  their 
history.  After  pointing  out  the  evils  of  our 
University  system,  denouncing  the  abolition 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  lamenting  the  ex- 
clusion of  men  of  science  and  practical  know- 
ledge from  all  our  scientific  and  industrial 
boards,  and  the  management  of  these  by  un- 
paid and  ignorant  commissioners — blaming 
the  Government  for  withholding  their  sup- 
port from  the  three  great  metropolitan  So- 
cieties of  the  empire — and  contrasting  their 
tre^itment  of  scientific  and  literary  men  with 
that  of  all  other  nations,*  the  writer  to  whom 
we  have  referred  thus  speaks  of  the  Patent 
laws : — 

"  But  there  is  yet  another  department  of 
British  interests  which  has  experienced  the 
same  depression, — our  mechanical  and  che- 
mical arts, — the  foundation  of  British  indus- 
try, the  basis  of  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial wealth.  Discoveries  in  abstract  sci- 
ence, however  rich  and  ample  may  be  their 
blossom,  do  not  at  once  bring  their  fruits 
into  the  national  treasury.  Many  a  winter  in- 
tervenes between  their  spring  and  their  har- 
vest, and  centuries  often  elapse  before  they 
find  a  practical  application ;  but  the  inven- 
tions of  mechanical  genius,  and  the  processes 
in  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts  advance 

*  Since  1830,  when  these  views  were  published, 
a  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct 
of  succeeding  Governments.  Tlie  three  metropolitan 
Societies  have  been  liberally  assisted,  and  many 
literary  and  scientilic  individuals  have  received  both 
honours  and  pensions  from  the  State.  Lord  Brough- 
am was  the  llrst  Cabinet  Ministor  who  obtained 
from  the  Crown  these  boons  to  distinguished  individ- 
uals.—See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  zlm.  p.  332. 


into  immediate  maturity,  and  while  they  add 
to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  people, 
they,  in  the  same  proportion,  contribute  to 
the  resources  of  the  State.     All  nations, 
however  low  in   the  scale  of  civilisation, 
have  agreed  in  protecting  the  arts  of  industry  ^ 
and  the  liberality  of  our  ancestors  devised  a 
scheme  for  the  same  purpose.    This  scheme 
constitutes  the  patent  laws  of  Great  Britain, — 
a  system  ofvicious  and  fraudulent  legislation, 
which,  while  it  creates  a  factitious  privilege 
of  little  value,  deprives  its  possessor  of  his 
natural  right  to  the  fruit  of  his  genips,  and 
places  the  most  exalted  officers  of  the  State 
in   the   position  of  legalized  banditti,  who> 
stab   the  inventor   through  the  folds  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  rifle  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
"  The  author  of  any  literary  composition, 
whether  it  be  a  folio  volume  of  a  ballad,  en- 
joys by  the  laws  of  England,  the  sole  right 
of  publishing  it  for  twenty-eight  years  cer- 
tain, and,  if  he  survives,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.     The  only  tax  exacted  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  presentation  of  eleven  (now  only 
five)  copies   to   the  public  libraries  of  the 
kingdom.     There  is  not,  we  believe,  an  au- 
thor in  Great  Britain  who  is  not  grateful  to 
the  Legislature  for  this  wise  and  liberal  en- 
actment.    The  tax,  which  is  scarcely  entitled 
to  that  name,  is  a  mere  trifle,  amounting 
only  to  the  price  of  the  paper  of  fi\Q  copies, 
if  the  work  is  a  successful  one ;  but  if  the 
work  does  not  sell,  the  tax  becomes  nothing, 
for  the  Ave  copies  have  no  value,  and  it  is 
better  for  the  author  that  they  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  public  libraries  than  converted 
into  waste-paper.     Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
author  of  a  work  has  its  property  secured  to 
him  by  statute,  without  paying  for  the  privi 
lege.     The  painter,  the  engineer,  the  drafts- 
man, the  geographer,  the  hydrographer,  and 
the  sculptor,  enjoy  the  same  valuable  right ; 
and  so  complete  is  the  protection  extended 
by  the  law,  that  piracy  is  almost  unknown, 
and  works  thus  secured,  constitute  a  proper- 
ty which  can  be  tranferred  with  as  much 
safety  as  land  or  stock.* 

"  The  case,  however,  is  very  difTerent  with 
the  inventor  of  new  machines  and  the  discov- 
erer of  new  arts.  He  who  has  invented  a 
new  steam-engine,  cannot,  like  the  author  of 
a  new  romance,  dispose  of  it  forthwith.  He 
must  devote  himself  night  and  day  to  the 
practical  application  of  his  principle ;  he  must 


*  By  a  more  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  insulated 
articles  in  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  periodical  works, 
are  made  moveable  property  for  twenty-eight  years. 
The  money,  therefore  derived  from  the  sale  of  such 
property  to  a  publisher  is  not  liable  to  income-tax, 
because  it  is  tlie  price  of  property,  and  not  the  pro- 
fits of  property,  which  aloue  are  liable  to  taxation. 
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construct  models  and  perform  experiments, 
and  he  must  work  either  in  the  dark  or  with 
the  assistance  of  tried  friends,  lest  some  pi- 
rate rob  him  of  his  idea,  and  bring  it  earlier 
into  use.  When  his  views  are  completed, 
and  his  hopes  of  pecuniary  reimbursement 
raised,  he  applies  for  that  privilege  which 
the  Patent  laws  hold  out  to  him ;  but,  before 
he  can  receive  a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
his  invention  throughout  the  British  domin- 
ions,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  down  the  sum  (to 
him  in  all  likelihood  enormous)  of  £300  or 
£400, — a  direct  tax  upon  his  genius,  and  not 
upon  the  products  of  his  genius, — ^for  nothing 
is  yet  produced. 

**  Now  the  invention  thus  loaded  with  a 
tax  of  £350,  must  belong  to  one  of  five 
classes : — 

^'1.  It  may  be  one  of  inestimable  and  im- 
mediate value,  not  only  to  the  country  but  to 
the  human  race — such  as  the  steam-engine 
or  the  achromatic  telescope,  and  therefore 
capable  of  rewarding  the  labours  of  its 
author. 

"  2.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  no  intrin- 
sic value,  but  which,  from  the  extent  of  the 
demand,  may  give  employment  to  many  idle 
hands,  require  for  its  construction  many  tax- 
able materials,  and  form  an  article  of  export, 
so  as  to  become  profitable  to  the  community, 
and  thus  reward  the  ingenuity  of  its  author. 

"3.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  one  or 
other  of  these  classes,  but  which,  from  the 
state  of  the  Arts,  and  other  causes,  does  not 
come  into  actual  use  till  the  period  of  the 
privilege  is  expired. 

"  4.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  one  or 
other  of  the  two  first  classes,  and  yet  the 
demand  may,  from  its  very  nature,  be  so 
limited,  and  the  expense  of  bringing  it  into 
use  so  great,  that  the  profits  are  nothing^  or 
at  all  events  less  than  £350,  the  price  of  the 
patent 

*'  5.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  no  use  at 
all,  and  one  which  evinces  the  folly  of  the 
patentee  who  seeks  for  a  privilege,  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  Government  who  grants  it. 

'*  Now  in  the  first  two  of  these  cases,  is  it 
just  or  honourable  that  an  inventor,  who  has 
performed  such  great  services  to  his  country, 
should  be  taxed  with  £350  for  performing 
these  very  services,  even  though  he  may  be 
remunerated  by  his  patent]  In  the  third 
and  fourth  case,  is  it  just  that  an  inventor 
should  pay  £350  for  bringing  into  use  a  valu- 
able invention,  by  which  he  has  been  either 
wholly  or  partly  ruined  ]  Or  is  it  just,  in 
the  fifth  case,  that  an  inexperienced  and  san- 
guine projector  should  be  fined  £350  for  ex- 
erting himself^  to  the  utmost  of  his  abi- 


lity, in  giving  a  new  manufacture  to  the 
State? 

"There  is  no  principle  of  equity  upon 
which  such  a  tax  can  be  defended,  even  if 
the  statute,  by  which  it  is  levied,  conferred 
real  and  substantial  privilege.  But  the  pri. 
vilege  actually  conferred  is  almost  wholly 
illusory,  because  it  can  be  set  aside  on  most 
frivolous  grounds;  and  a  patent  right  can 
never  be  considered  as  transferable  property 
till  its  validity  has  been  tried  before  a  court 
of  law,  at  an  expense  of  one  or  more  thou- 
sand pounds. 

"  It  will  no  doubt  be  said,  that  the  un* 
certainty  of  a  patent  right  arises  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  difficulty  of  protecting  a 
mechanical  invention,  or  a  process  in  the 
arts ;  but  this  difficulty,  or  rather  this  inca- 
pacity of  our  legislators  to  devise  a  sufficient 
protection  for  the  productions  of  skill,  instead 
of  authorizing  them  to  levy  a  tax  upon  in- 
ventions which  they  are  unable  to  defend, 
should  have  led  them  to  confer  bounties  or 
rewards  upon  those  who  risk  their  time  and 
their  fortunes  in  labours  which  are  thus  with- 
drawn firom  the  protection  of  the  law." 

When  these  observations  were  written, 
the  greatest  apathy  on  the  subject  of  patents 
prevailed  in  England.  No  public  body  ven- 
tured to  advise  or  remonstrate.  The  British 
Association  who  was  pledged  to  take  up  the 
question  forgot  their  duty,  and  the  Society 
of  Arts  had  not  yet  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
iniquities  of  a  system,  which,  at  an  afler  pe- 
riod, they  had  the  privilege  to  expose.  Pri- 
vate individuals  alone,  men  interested  in  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  arts,  had  the 
merit  of  pressing  the  subject  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  L^islature.  "For  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,"  says  Mr.  Webster, 
"  men  of  science,  inventors,  and  professional 
men,  more  peculiarly  engaged  in  patent 
business,  have  laboured  for  die  abolition  of 
a  vicious,  and  the  establishment  of  a  rational 
system  of  creating  and  protecting  property 
in  inventions  in  tiie  arts  and  manufiustore ; 
but  the  inherent  difiiculty  of  the  subject^ 
the  confiictlng  opinions  of  reformers,  a  want 
of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  public^  with 
the  comparatively  small  class  of  scientific 
and  ingenious  men,  the  mistaken  jealousy  of 
some  capitalists,  and  other  causes,  gave 
power  and  effect  to  the  obstrucUvenesa  and 
opposition  of  the  numerous  persons  in  the 
three  countries,  directly  or  indirectly  interest- 
ed in  the  official  fees  levied  wider  iJie  existing 
systems,  and  many  well-intentioned  efforts 
either  fiiiled  or  produced  temporary  expedi- 
ents of  little  value.  The  histoiT-  <^  the 
growth  of  abuses  in  the  Patent  System  is 
curious  and  instructive,  counterparts  of  which 
may  be  found  in  other  branches  of  our 
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jnrispriulciico.  It  pivsonts  a  strikiii<j  in- 
stamv  (»f  a  }if/xfem  trained  aial  fostered  hy 
private  interests  until  the  aecnraitlation  of 
afti'ses  lijul  p.ivc'»l  tlu;  way  tur  tlu;  oxtiin;ti<ni 
of  th«'  \vli«>l»»  system,  awl  imlnced  many 
persons  well  atH*i;t»'d  towards  inventors-,  to 
doubt  the  policy  of  niaintaininjj;  proj»erty  in 
tho  proibn'tions  of  ingenuity  in  the  arts  and 
ninnufai'ture**." 

The  fn-st  su(x^cssful  assault  upon  the  Pa- 
tent Laws  was  made  hy  Lord  Drouirham. 
In  1835,  his  L«»rdshipliroug]it  a  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  passed  that  II<Mise 
hy  a  considt'ralile  inaj<»rity.  I5y  this  l>ill 
power  was  rr'wcn  to  the  patentee  to  disclaim 
]nirt  of  Ills  invention,  and  to  amend  the  let- 
ters-patent and  speeifieation.  The  Crown 
was  also  I'lnpoweri'd  to  eonfirm  patents  pre- 
viously granted,  and  to  ^rant  new  letters- 
pat(;nt  fl»r  an  extended  ti-rm  «»n  tho  reeom- 
nundation  (»f  tlie  Judicial  Committee  of  tin- 
Privy  C<»uii(il,  in  eases  in  whi«h  tliere  ha<l 
}>een  a  limited  pri«ir  use  unkn(»wn  to  the  pa- 
tentee, and  in  whieh  adeipiate  renninera- 
tioii  had  not  l»een  obtained  from  the  inven- 
tion. This  Hill,  which  jia<*i«Ml  the  House  tif 
Comm<»ns  only  by  a  small  majority,  was  a 
great  boon  to  inventors,  and  to  u>e  the  words 
of  Mr.  Webster,  has  more  than  realized  the 
anticipations  of  its  noble  author.  L'nder  the 
old  law,  an  Act  (»f  Parliament,  involving  an 
expense  of  t'lOO  or  1*500  to  the  inventor, 
was  required  to  extend  the  ])eriod  of  his  pa- 
tent, whi-reas,  under  Lord  IJroughanrs  Bill, 
it  can  be  d<me  at  a  triding  expense. 

When  this  IVill  was  luider  discussion  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  greatest 
regri.'t  was  e\press«'d  by  many  members  that 
it  was  not  more  eompn'heiisive,  and  tliat  it 
left  unrepealed  or  unmodified  all  the.  other 
evils  of  the  Patent  Laws.  Lord  Brougham 
knew  too  well  the  diilieulty  of  the  task  to 
attempt  at  tk'it  time  any  greater  ehangti. 
No  statesman  felt  so  strongly  the  necessity 
of  a  more  extensive  and  even  radical  reform ; 
but  the  fortress  of  vested  interests  was  then 
impregnable,  and  he  would  have  perilled  the 
fate  of  his  great  measure,  had  lie  even  ijues- 
tione«l  the  right  of  Attorney  Generals  and 
Lord  A<lvoeate3  to  plunder  the  poor  and 
hapless  inventor. 

Kvi'r  alive  to  the?  interests  of  men  of  sci- 
ence and  inventors,  Lor«l  Brougham  watched 
Iiis  opportunity.  The  Protection  of  Inven- 
tions Act,  which  was  reinlered  necessary  l»y 
the  arrangements  for  the  Kxhibitiim  of  I'Sol, 
and  which  j)assed  on  the  lOth  of  April  of 
that  year, — the  discussions  to  which  that 
measure  gave  rise, — and  tho  strong  current 
of  public  feeling  which  had  set  in  against  the 
ini(piities  o(  the  Patent  Law,  directed  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  this  important 
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subject.  Under  these  eircum>tances,  L'»rd 
Brougham  introduced  a  new  Bill  into  the 
Houst;  of  Jiords.  on  the  24th  of  March,  and 
Lt»rd  Granville  an«>ther«)n  the  10th  <»f  April. 
l?oth  these  Bills  were  rejcrred  to  a  Si-U-ct 
Committee  (»f  the  Ibnisi!  of  Lords,  who  i-x- 
afiiined  numerous  witnesses  on  tlie  subject. 
At  the  desire  of  the  Committee,  the  tvvf) 
Bills,  which  contained  a  number  of  ehnwes 
in  comm«»n,  were  amalgamated  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Webster,  who  insi'rted  new  ones  at 
the  desire  of  the  ( 'ommittee.  The  Amalaira- 
mated  J5ill  passi»rl  the  H«>use  of  Lor.ls,  i-ut 
it  was  sent  to  the  Commons  tn»)  late  to  be 
f»assed  tliat  Ses.sion.  hi  the  Session  of  1S.V3, 
Lord  Brougham  intr«»dui-ed  his  fornuT  Bill 
with  many  important  additions  and  amcnd- 
menls  suggested  by  the  in«juiry,  and  by  tho 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Com  nu.»ns.  Tlijs 
forced  to  take  up  the  subject,  the  Gov-.rn- 
ment  brought  in  tlu^  Amalgamated  Bill  •>f 
I^ord  Brougham  and  L«»rd  (Tranville.  \\hi'h 
received  the  lioyal  assent  tni  the  la^t  day  of 
the  Session,  and  became  law  on  the  l<t  of 
Oct.iber  ls5v\ 

This  important  Statute,  which  we  virtually 
owe  to  Lord  Brougham  ah»ne,  is  d«)ulit!i>:-< 
a  great  gain  to  the  ctimmmiity  of  in  venters, 
and  a  still  greater  one  to  the  public.  It  has, 
as  Mr.  Webst«'.r  remarks,  "  swept  away  the 
foundation  and  sources  <.»f  gn\it  abuses,  ai:d 
(Established  a  system  with  many  cardinal 
features/'  The  Conmiittee  of  the  lb»u>e  of 
Commons,  however,  under  the  corruj.t  in- 
(luence  of  interested  parties,  introduced  al- 
terations, which,  though  they  did  not  «le<- 
troy  the  leading  features  of  the  statute,  y-.t 
they  materially  impaired  its  cnicieney.  a».d 
so  imperfectly  have  the  views  <.f  L-rd 
Brougham  and  others  been  carried  out  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  that  his  Lordship 
and  Mr.  Wtdister  also  regard  the  measure 
as  a  nu'.re  instalment  of  nrform,  and  as  the 
f()imdation  only  of  a  better  superstrueturo 
which  the  }>ublic  must  speedily  wrest  frvm 
the  Legislature. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  point  'iit 
the  numerous  defects  in  the  new  patent  law. 
We  shall  refer  only  to  two  of  its  fundannn- 
tal  evils — the  composition  of  the  board  of 
examiners  or  commissioners,  and  the  ex- 
pense, and  brief  tenure  an«l  insecurity  of 
patents.  Tho  board  of  examiners  has  not 
only  the  power  of  making  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  all  matters  inider  their  cin- 
tr<d  and  directi«.»n,  but  has  also  the  power  of 
deciding  whether  an  inventor  is  entitled  to  a 
[.»atent  or  nut !     The  commissioners  are  : 

Tho  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Master  of  the  Kolla. 

The  Attoroey-General  of  Kngland 
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The  Solicitor-General  of  Eoj^land. 
The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland. 
The  Solicitor-(jencral  of  Scotland. 
The  Attorney-CTencral  of  Ireland. 
The  Solicitor-General  of  Ireland. 

Any  three  of  these  commissioners  form  a 
qiu»riim,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Master  of 
the  IioUs,  being  one ! 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  hardly  differ 
from  us  when  we  say  that  these  commis- 
sioners, one  and  all  of  them,  are  utterly  in- 
competent for  the  work  assigned  them. 
Mt»veable  at  the  Koyal  pleasure,  they  may 
be  turned  out  of  office  just  when  they  have 
begun  to  learn  their  duty,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible,  or  when  they  have  before  them  im- 
portant petitions  fur  patent  rights.  But  evi-n 
if  they  were  permanent  servants  of  the 
Crown,  they  are  utterly  incapable  to  decide 
upon  great  questions  of  science,  or  upon 
those  claims  of  priority  of  invention,  which 
can  be  settled  only  by  men  deeply  versed  in 
the  sciences,  and  in  th(;ir  history.  Wo  know 
that  Lord  Brougham  regard(;d  a  board  of 
scientilic  men  as  alone  qualified  for  discharg- 
ing the  duty  of  examiners;  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  quoting  the  sound  and 
liberal  views  of  the  present  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, Sir  A.  E.  Cockbuni,  upon  this  importimt 
question : — 

*' There  was  another  objection,"  he  says,  "to 
the  existing  tribunal,  the  incompetency,  the  almost 
unavoidable  incompetency,  of  the  law-officers  to 
decide  questions  involving* intricate  and  nice  points 
in  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  general  science.  It 
a]ipeared  to  the  Government  that  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  would  be  to  constitute  a  board  of 
examiners,  consisting  of  persons  having  a  reputa- 
tion for  scientific  knowledge,  to  whom,  in  the  first 
place,  the  provisional  specification  should  be  re- 
ferred, and  who  would  be  required  to  report  as  to 
its  propriety,  and  on  the  question  of  conflicting 
rights,  in  cases  where  sui*h  should  arise,  to  the 
law  officers.  lie  was  happy  to  say,  on  that  point, 
that  the  expenses  would  not  be  mcreased.  The 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  perfectly  willing  to 
make  a  personal  sacrifice  in  that  respect,  in  ord«r 
that  the  public  might  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the 
proposed  arrangement.'* 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  that  called  for  the 
interferenco  of  the  administrative  reformer, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  glaring.  Out  of  all 
the  eight  commissioners  to  whom  the  high 
interests  of  inventive  genius  have  been  com- 
mitted, there  is  not  one  of  them  of  whom  it 
can  be  said  that  the  right  man  is  in  the 
right  place;  and  we  caimot  und(»rstand  that 
morality  which  has  permitted  men,  in  high 
official  situations,  to  assume  duties  for 
which  one  of  themselves  has  declared  them 
to  be  incompetent,  and  to  accept  of  fees 
wrung  by  statute  from    the   poverty  of 


genius,  and  that,  too,  for  work  which  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  perform.  But  we  are 
told,  by  Sir  A.  Cockburn,  that  both  the 
Government  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  wished  to  have  a  board  of  scientific 
examiners,  and  that  these  officers  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  make  a  personal  sacrifice  for 
the  public  benefit.  AVhy,  then,  was  the 
board  differently  constituted  1  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  Government  and  the 
law  officers  united  would  have  overcome 
every  corrupt  interference  with  their  views  ; 
and  that  a  Liberal  Government  would  have 
delighted  in  tlie  opportunity,  which  they  so 
seldom  enjoy,  of  finding  suitable  positions 
fur  scientific  men.  Their  wishes,  however, 
were  overruled,  and  they  were  guided  by 
that  evil  policy  which  has  excluded  men  of 
science  from  the  very  boards  for  which  they 
are  peculiarly  qualified, — which  intrusted  the 
Trinity  Lighthouse  Board  to  superannuated 
Captains — the  Scottish  Lighthouse  Board  to 
the  Provosts  of  maritime  towns,  and  the 
sheriffs  of  maritime  counties,  who  could  not 
choose  a  pair  of  spectacles — the  Ballast  Board 
of  Dublin  to  men  equally  guiltless  of  optical 
knowledge* — the  Scottish  Board  of  Manu- 
factures to  bankers  and  country  gentlemen, 
whose  wives  were  more  fitted  for  the  work 
than  themselves — ^the  British  and  white  her- 
ring fisheries  to  men  who  could  not  distin- 
guish a  turbot  from  a  skate ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish Society  for  extending  the  fisheries  and 
improving  the  sea-coasts  to  commissioners 
who  were  neither  naturalists  nor  engineers ! 
Why  have  the  administrative  reformers 
omitted  to  show  that,  in  all  these,  and  in 
many  other  boards  and  institutions,  the 
right  man  is  not  in  the  right  j)lace  ?  Why 
have  they  limited  their  inquiries  to  civil 
and  military  offices,  to  which  they  them- 
selves are  aspiring? — and  why  have  they 
neglected  the  most  essential  of  all  inquiries, 
whether  right  measures  have  been  passed  for 
right  objects.  Had  they  done  this,  they 
would  have  called  for  a  new  patent  law ; 
and  having  thus  obtained  the  right  measure, 
it  would  have  been  the  right  time  to  call  for 
the  right  men  to  administer  it. 

Public  opinion,  however,  and  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  individuals,  are  doing  what  these 
reformers  have  neglected.  Mr.  Webster, 
whose  experience  as  a  barrister  extensively 
employed  in  trials  under  the  New  Patent 
Law,  makes  him  a  qualified  judge,  has  de- 
clared in  the  very  second  year  of  its  opera- 
tion, that  it  contains  numerous  defects  which 


*  Seo  tho  Edinlurgh  ItevieWy  vol.  Ivii.  p.  169. 
April  1833  ;  and  vol.  Ixi.  p.  221.  April  1835,  for  nn 
account  of  tho  ignorance  and  mismauagcmcnt  of 
these  Iioard& 
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require  to  be  supplied  hy  fresh  legislation ; 
and  the  British  Association  in  the  same  year 
have,  aft<3r  uei^lectinj;  their  duty  tur  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  though  repeatedly 
urged  to  its  discharge,  at  last  taken  up  the 
subject. 

The  second  topic  to  which  wo  propose  to 
call  the  atti'ntion  of  our  n.'ader,  is  the  intol- 
erable expense  stil  imposed  upon  inventors 
by  the  new  law.  The  following  is  the 
schedule  of  fees  and  stamp-duties  levied 
from  the  inventor : — 

On  the  petition  for  grant  of  letters- 
patent, £5    0    0 

On  the  certificate  of  record  of  notice  to 
proceed 5    0    0 

On  the  warrant  of  law  officers  for  let- 
ters-patent,         5    0    0 

On  the  sc^aling  of  letters-patent, 5    0    0 

On  the  specification  of  the  patent,. . .       5    0    0 

On  the  letters-patent,  or  a  dnplicute 
thoroof,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
third  ymr 50    0    0 

On  the  letters-patent,  or  the  duplicate 
thereof,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
seventh  your, 100    0    0 

On  the  certificate  of  record  of  notes 
of  objfrction?*, 2    0    0 

On  the  certificate  of  every  search  and 

in<pection 0    1     0 

On  the  certificate  of  entry  of  assign- 
ment or  TM^ense 0    5    0 

On  the  certificate  of  aj?signinent  or 

licenHC, 0     5    0 

On  the  application  for   disclaimer,       5    0    0 

On   the    caveat  against   disclaimer,      2    0    0 

On  office  copies  of  documents  for 
every  ninety  words, 0    0    0 

£184  11     2 

If  wo  add  to  this  sum  the  cost  of  draw- 
ings, and  patent  agents  and  other  casual  ex- 
penses, the  cost  of  many  patent  rights  will 
not  be  tar  short  of  £200  or  £250,  so  that  an 
inventor  who  has,  at  great  labour  and  ex- 
penst%  brought  to  perfection  a  machine,  or 
instrument,  or  process,  of  value  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  species,  is  compelled  to  pay  that 
large  sum  for  the  right  of  using  it  for  14 
yt?ars  ;  and  though  his  claim  hiis  been  scru- 
tinized by  a  Boani,  his  jiatcnt,  bearing  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  is  not  secured  to  him. 
An  ignorant  pri»teiider  to  his  invention  may 
drag  him  into  a  court  of  law,  where,  if  a 
poor  man,  as  he  generally  is,  he  may  be 
ruined  even  if  he  gjiins  his  suit.  Such  legis- 
lation, such  injustice,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  darkest  ages. 

Our  readers  will  now  ask  why,  and  to 
whom,  are  these*  intolerable  taxes  paid  ? 
Are  they  demanded  i\s  a  check  to  prevent 
numerous  applications  for  patents'?  Arc 
they  intended  to  relieve  the  consolidated 


fund,  by  making  patentees  j^ay  part  of  the 
salaries  of  the  eight  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  ■?  Are  they  inti*ndiMl  to  afford  sala- 
ries to  clerks  who  have  been  n-commended 
to  the  Government  by  their  Parliamentary 
supporters  ? — or,  what  Wi»uld  be  a  legiti- 
mate purpose,  are  they  levied  to  pay  the 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  drawing  up 
and  registering  the  patent,  and  in  securing 
the  rights  of  tlic  inventor  "?  The  following 
table  will  to  a  certain  extent  answer  these 
various  questions. 


Analysis  of  the  Ap])ropriation  of  Funds 

levied  from  Inventors^  from  1st  October 

1852  to  Slst  iJecembcr  1854. 

(Abstracted  from  the  Rc'ports  of  the  Com- 
missioners  of  Patents.) 


1NV2.3. 
Feo^  to  Uw-offlcer«i  of  Kni^Iand, 

StMitland.  ami  Irolaml,    .    .  £21.710    1  0 

Compi^usjitlnn^ •l.RA.'J    5  0 

Salarlw  of  ullicvrs  aw\  clork-s     »,7'»7  19  8 

0»ininissiimur»' otlicc*  pxi»custf,      M.9S7    4  4 

StaHonory 4,'J>>  12  7 

Ui-nt  of  (»Hico :hV>    0  0 

Printer  Riul  Llthojafraplier, .    .    10,s:!i  lo  2 

Piirdiaso  of  Indices,      .    .    .      I.'MK)    0  u 

.SuriiluM  Income, SMH  15  0 


isr,k 

4.M7    0 

n,i:\'i  15 

14,«w\^  0 

4Ui>  0 

ti9,74«  0 

0  0 

lft.fi72  4 


£73.911    7    9     £S0,U17    0    8 


Sarplns  Tncome  fh>m  Oct.  1, 
ls>'i,  to  cud  of  I'iblf  .    .    . 


£41.9S3  19    3 


This  appropriation  of  "Inventors'  Funds," 
as  it  Ilos  been  rightly  called,  we  present  to 
the  "  Administrative  Reform  Association." 
It  has  already  excited  the  notice  of  the  Brit- 
ish Associatitm,  and  been  the  means  of 
directing  its  attention  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Patent  Law. 

At  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  that  body  in 
September  1854,  the  subject  of  the  Patent 
liaw  was  brought  beforo  the  Mechanical 
Section,  and  on  their  recommendation,  a 
ex)mmittee  consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Ilar- 
rowby,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  Colonel  Sabine, 
Professor  Graham,  Mr.  Eairbaim,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Webster,  was  appointed  "  for  the 
purpose  of  tiiking  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  the  Patent  system  of 
this  country,  and  the  funds  derive<l  from 
inventors  more  efficient,  and  available  for 
the  reward  of  meritorious  inventors  and  the 
advancement  of  practical  science."'  At  the 
Glasgow  meeting,  the  Earl  of  Ilarrowby 
read  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Mechanical  Section  on  the  14th  September. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  ai)pointraent  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Report  proceeds  thus : — 

'*  Under  the  administration  of  the  new  Patent 
Law,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  Octo- 
ber 1852,  a  fund  amounting  to  more  than  £50,000 
per  annam  is  raised  from  the  inventors  of  inven- 
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tions  for  which  letters-patent  may  be  applied  for 
or  granted.  The  raising  of  so  large  a  sum  of 
money,  no  less  than  its  present  appropriation,  may 
be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  disease  m  the  patent 
system,  and  of  defect  in  its  administration. 

*•  If  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  public  by  the 
well-directed  labours  of  inventors  are  to  be  re- 
warded by  rccognisinff  exclusive  property  in  in- 
ventions for  such  a  limited  time  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  for  the  perfecting  of  inven- 
tions in  matters  of  detail,  and  securing  their  intro- 
dacfion  into  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  their 
adoption  by  the  public,  the  funds  levied  from  in- 
ventors in  the  first  instance,  and  before  any  time 
shall  have  elapsed  for  attaining  any  portion  of 
sach  remuneration  or  reward,  ought  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  purposes  foreign  or  even  adverse  to  their 
interests,  and  it  would  appear  but  reasonable  that 
sadi  funds,  if  levied,  should  so  far  as  possible  be 
made  available  for  the  encouragement  of  inventors 
and  the  advancement  of  practical  science.  Of 
such  an  appropriation,  inventors  as  a  class  would 
have  no  reason  to  complain. 

^  On  considering  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
committee  for  attaining  the  object  of  their  ap- 
pointment, the  administration  of  the  new  patent 
system  presented  material  obstacles  to  efficient 
progress. 

**  That  system  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  ex- 
clude the  law  officers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
from  its  administration,  and  to  devolve  the  whole 
responsibility  on  the  Lord  ChunccUor,  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General 
of  England,  whoso  other  official  duties  are  so 
numerous  and  engrossing  as  to  prohibit  their 
affording  that  attention  to  the  development  of  a 
system  confessedly  so  difficult  as  to  be  incapable 
of  adequate  administration,  wiiliout  the  co-opera- 
tien  of  persons  pracUcally  acquainted  witli  tfi£ 
requirements  qfOie  sustem  intended  to  be  cstablish- 
ed^  and  for  the  establishment  of  whidi  ample  pro- 
visions  ami  powers  arc  contained  in  the  Act. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  Karl  Granville, 
Lord  Brougham,  and  others  interested  in  the  law, 
have  already  had  the  subject  pressed  on  their  at- 
tention, and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
efforts  of  the  British  Association  will  not  bo  in 
vain." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  Report,  that  the 
Committee  disapprove  of  the  large  sums 
levied  from  inventors  ; — that  they  disap- 
prove of  the  administration  of  the  law  by 
the  five  Commissioners  resident  in  London, 
whose  time  is  sufficiently  occupied  by  other 
official  duties  ; — and  that  they  desire  the 
co-operation  of  scientific  Commissioners 
practically  acquainted  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  system.  They  complain,  also, 
that  the  Commissioners  have  not  exerted 
the  power  given  them  by  the  Act  to  appoint 
such  scientific  men  to  assist  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties.  In  the  very  first 
clause  of  the  statute,  power  is  given  to  her 
Majesty  "  to  appoint  such  other  person  or 
persons  as  she  may  think  fit  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner or  Commissioners."  Now,  this 
neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Board, 


though  virtually  reduced  to  five,  or  to  a 
quorum  of  three,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  scien- 
tific m€7i  as  Commissioners,*  is  so  inconsis- 
tent with  the  statement  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney-Genoral  himself,  one  of  their  number, 
that  we  hope  some  explanation  will  be  given 
of  so  extraordinary  a  monopoly  of  power. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Report,  an  ani- 
mated discussion  arose  in  the  section  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  patent  law.  Mr.  Mac- 
(juoni  liankine,  the  President,  pointed  out 
what  he  considered  to  be  several  defects  in 
the  law.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  who  had  presided 
at  a  meeting  in  Manchester  on  the  subject, 
stated  that  a  great  majority  were  of  opinion 
that  there  should  be  a  free  trade  in  patents, 
and  that  they  were  unanimous! f/  of  opinion 
that  the  total  expense  of  a  patent  should  not 
exceed  £5.  Mr.  Thomas  Webster  asked  how 
they  could  draw  a  distifiction  between  inven- 
tion and  copyright?  Sir  David  Brewster 
held  that  patents  should  be  conferred  gratis, 
and  that  a  bounty  should  be  given  rather 
than  a  tax  exacted  ; — that  no  patent  what- 
ever could  be  called  frivolous  or  useless, 
what  appeared  at  one  time  frivolous  becom- 
ing the  germ  of  a  valuable  invention  at 
another  :  and  that  patients,  when  granted  by 
a  scientific  board,  should  be  absolutely  se- 
cured. Dr.  Normandy  supported  in  strong 
terms  the  opinions  of  Sir  David  Brewster ; 
and  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  in  an  elo- 
quent speech,  and  w^ith  great  force  of  argu- 
ment, maintained  that  gratis  patents  were  a 
matter  of  right,  justice,  and  morality.  The 
meeting  then  appointed  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of 
Ilarrowby,  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  take 
such  stops  as  they  might  see  neo^jssarv  to 
effect  an  improvement  in  the  patent  laws. 

It  must  now  be  obvious  to  our  readers, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  disinterested  and  in- 
t^illigent  individuals,  and  even  of  associa- 
tions and  public  bodies,  a  radical  change  in 
the  patent  law  has  bec(.>me  necessary ; — and 
that  this  change  must  consist  in  making  pa- 
tents cheap  and  secure — in  greatly  extend 
ing  their  period — and  in  intrusting  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  to  a  scientific  Board. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
this  important  subject,  there  are  several 
points  that  require  to  be  discussed, — 

1.  In  reference  to  the  cheapness  of  pa- 
tents, we  maintiiin  that  they  should  he  grant- 
ed gratis ;  and  that  every  means  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  the  application  for  them, 


*  By  the  eighth  clause  of  the  Act,  the  hiw-officor 
is  "a^  liberty  to  call  to  his  aid  such  scientific  or 
other  person,"  to  be  paid  by  the  inventor.  An  at^ 
ttcmpt  was  made  in  the  House  to  make  this  imperor 
tive  on  the  law-officer,  but  it  failed,  aa  eveiy  attempt 
did,  to  employ  men  of  sdenoe. 
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and  thus  to  call  forth  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  nation,  and  luring  into  activity  every  ma- 
chine, instrument,  and  pnKfess,  which  the 
head  and  liand  of  man  can  contrive  and  exe- 
cute. 

The  only  reason  that  can  possibly  be  as- 
signed, or  that  has  been  honesthj*  assigned 
Jigainst  making  patents  cheap,  is,  that  thou- 
sands of  frivolous  ])atents  would  be  taken 
out,  and  that  real  inventors  and  honest  man- 
ufjieturers  might  bii  dragged  into  courts  of 
law  by  involuntary  encroachments  on  rights 
partially  or  absolutely  secured.  That  many 
I)atents  of  no  apparent  or  immediate  value 
either  to  the  patcMitec  or  the  public  will  be 
tnken  out,  we  of  course  admit,  but  we  deny 
that  any  of  these  arc  either  frivolous  or  use- 
less, (;r  to  the  smallest  extent  injurit»us  to 
the  interests  of  inventors  or  manufacturers. 
The  applicant  for  a  patent  has  convinced 
hiriisolt"  that  some  want  recpaires  to  be  sup- 
plied, antl  he  sets  himself  diligently  to  sup- 
]»ly  it.  The  invention  may  apparently  be 
even  ludicrous,  or  in  no  respiKit  calculated  to 
attain  the  object  he  has  in  view ;  —  it  is, 
therefore,  innocuous  to  the  public.  If  it  has 
not  the  wisdom  of  the  seri>ent,  it  has  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove.  It  can  sting  nei- 
ther the  inventor  nor  the  manufacturer.  15ut 
with  these  negative  qualities,  it  is  n<»t  with- 
out positive  ones.  It  often  gives  employ- 
ment to  idle  hands.  It  indicates  a  want  to 
be  supplitid  to  other  inventors,  who  may 
succcimI  better  than  the  patentee  in  supply- 
ing it ;  and  though  the  means  he  has  em- 
pl«»yed  may  bo  ev«'n  absurd,  they  may  be 
suggestive  of  others  more  available,  or  they 
may  b»;  the  germ  of  future  and  valuable  in- 
ventions. We  could  point  out,  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  many  new 
paths  of  research  in  which  the  ha[)less  pilgrim 
that  trod  them  stumbled  at  every  step,  and 
yet  oj)ened  a  broad  path  for  the  inventions 
and  disc<)veries  of  his  successors.  If  Afr. 
(.-.  M.  of  Renfrew,  who,  in  IT.lo,  first  pro- 
posed an  electric  telegraph,!  had  l)een  in- 
duced to  take  out  a  patent  for  it,  which  he 
wc>uld  have  done  had  patents  been  given 
gratis,  and  had  he  thus  bet-n  induced  to  per- 
fect it  and  brin^  it  into  use,  or  at  least 
to  call  public  attention  to  it,  s«x*iety  would 
have  enjoyed  a  century  earlier  the  ad  van- 
tages  of  that  great  invention.  U  the  inven- 
tion had  been  frivolous  or  unfit  to  convey 
intclligeiu'c  to  a  distance,  wouhl  any  of  the 

*  \Vh  refer  to  llint  simrious  and  liyixx'ritioal  plii- 
];mtlm»py  >vhi«?h  Ims  diotaUd  the  sontimcnt  that 
pat^Mits  .•'liould  be  iniido  oxponsiv*^  in  order  to  i»ro- 
vi'nt  sji*»imlators  from  niininjr  them  solves.  Who  was 
cvur  nilnnd  hy  nj'rivol'/u.s  paU'ut  otherwise  tlian  by 
tlic  exiK'tioii  of  its  IWa  ? 

t  See  this  Journal,  vol  xxii.,  pp.  5-48,  549. 


subsequent  inventors  have  suflered  from  the 
patent '?  There  is  no  example  in  patent  his- 
tory of  an  inventor  or  a  manufjxcturer  being 
checked  or  disturbed  by  what  is  erroneously 
called  a  frivolous  patent.  The  ardour  of 
invention  is  not  thus  easily  subdued,  and  the 
cupidity  of  manufacturers  is  never  restrain- 
ed by  a  tenderness  for  other  men's  rights. 
If  every  patent,  therefore,  either  has,  or  may 
have,  a  certain  value,  is  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  encourage  them  to  the  utmost, 
to  call  f«.)rth  from  their  village  solitude 
"  hearts  pregnant  with  celestial  fire,"  and 
thus  enable  our  engineers  and  manufiicturers 
to  compete  with  more  fav(uired  nations 
where  talent  is  fi>stered,  taxation  light,  and 
food  comparatively  cheap  ? 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which 
we  may  see  the  justice  of  giving  patents 
gratis.  The  copyright  of  books  is  given  al- 
most gratis,  and  no  just  reason  can  be  as- 
signed why  rights  of  invention  should  not 
be  equally  fiivonred.  The  most  frivolous 
book  is  as  cjisily  protected  as  the  most 
learned,  and  we  never  hear  of  authors  com- 
plaining that  the  sales  of  their  works  are 
injured  by  the  multitude  of  books  which  are 
poured  from  the  press.  The  sales  of  valu- 
able works  may  be  injured  if  the  money  of 
the  Community  is  spent  on  inferior  produc- 
tions, and  morality  and  religion  and  social 
order  are  often  alVccted  by  mimy  of  the 
works  which  appeal  to  the  ])assions  and  in- 
terests of  the  public.  Frivolous  j>atcnts,  on 
the  contrary,  never  gi^t  into  the  market,  and 
no  patent  can  be  dangerous.  Even  if  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  were  suspended  to  a 
patent  for  an  infernal  machine,  the  public 
would  be  rather  protected  than  injured  by 
the  grant. 

2.  Every  patent  right  should  be  absolutely 
secured  after  the  patent  has  been  sealed. 
There  can  be  no  ditTerence  of  opinion  on  this 
})«)int  whim  the  patentee  is  the  original  in- 
ventor. But  the  property  is  not  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  when  the  patent  is 
claimi'd  for  an  invention  which  has  been  pre- 
viously made.  This  class  of  patents  may 
be  (joiisidered  under  two  asj)ects,  namely, 
those  in  which  the  claimant  did  not  know 
that  he  had  been,  wholly  or  partly,  anticipa- 
ted in  his  invention,  and  tliose  in  which  ho 
did  know  of  it.  Lord  Brougham,  in  an 
atlmirable  clause  of  his  bill  of  1835,  has  pro- 
vided for  the  first  of  these  cases  in  reference 
to  patents  already  granted.  If  it  has  been 
found  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury  that  a  patentee 
was  not  the  first  inventor,  but  that  some 
other  person  had  previously  invented  or  used 
the  sann»,  or  if  this  fact  should  be  discovered 
by  the  patentee  himself,  then  the  letters-pa- 
tent may  be  confirmed,  or  a  new  patent 
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granted,  provided  the  previous  invention  had 
not  been  known  to  the  pat(jntee,  and  "  had 
not  been  publicly  or  generally  used."  In 
this  important  provision,  which  is  a  most 
liberal  one  to  the  inventor,  the  interests  of 
the  original  inventor,  and  the  interests  of 
the  public,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  invention,  are,  as 
we  think,  wisely  set  aside  in  favour  of  the 
patentee.  The  original  inventor  had  put  no 
value  on  his  invention,  and  the  public,  though 
in  possession  of  it,  virtually  renounced  their 
right  by  not  making  use  of  it.  The  patentee, 
though  not  the  first  inventor,  made  it  useful 
to  the  public  by  pointing  out  its  value,  and 
probably  by  some  improvement  upon  it, 
though  that  improvement  might  not  have  by 
itself  justified  the  exclusive  privilege. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  public  are  gainers 
by  the  operation  of  this  wise  and  liberal 
course,  and  we  liave  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that  they  would  be  equally  benefited  if 
the  patent  were  confirmed  or  a  new  one 

Cited  in  those  cases  where  the  patentee 
actually  been  cogniamt  of  the  previous 
invention.  This  is  not  a  question  of  moral- 
ity : — ^The  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the 
patentee  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  public 
Interests.  An  old  idea  of  which  the  public 
has  not  seen  the  value,  is  virtually  a  new 
idea  when  its  value  is  appreciated  by  a  pa- 
tentee, and  when  it  is  made  useful  either 
with  or  without  improvement. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  existing  law  confirms 
a  patent  right  for  an  old  but  unused  inven- 
tion, what  reason  can  there  be  for  not  ex- 
tending this  principle  by  allowing  an  inventor 
to  take  out  a  patient  for  any  invention,  how- 
ever old,  "  that  has  not  been  publicly  and 
generally  used,"  Were  this  privilege  con- 
ceded, nine-tenths  of  the  law  suits  about  pa- 
tents would  be  avoided,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  before  making  a  pa- 
tent absolutely  secure,  would  be  that  of  pre- 
vious public  and  general  use — a  question 
which  might  l)e  safely  left  to  a  competent 
board  of  commissioners,  with  the  power  of 
invalidating  any  patent  that  could  l)e  proved 
injurious  to  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  maintain  that  great 
and  iniiriodiate  benefit  would  accrue  to  the 
public  by  giving  the  same  absolute  security 
to  patent  rights  as  is  given  to  copyrights. 
In  the  j)resent  state  of  the  law,  the  individ- 
ual patentee,  even  if  he  has  the  means,  is 
unwilling  to  risk  them  in  bringing  his  inven- 
tion into  the  market.  Capitalists  and  com- 
panies are  equally  shy  jti  embarking  in  spec- 
ulations, when  the  patent  may  be  reduced  in 
a  court  of  law.  Tlie  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  many  valuable  ideas  and  inventions  are 
aJIoired  to  aJumber  in  their  specifications, 


and  never  repay  even  the  expenses  of  the 
patentee.  But  if  absolute  security  be  given, 
the  patentee  will  have  a  new  motive  to  per- 
fect his  invention,  and  to  devote  his  private 
funds  to  its  introduction,  while  the  capital- 
ist would  no  longer  be  deterred  by  the  ex- 
pense and  uncerUdnties  of  law  from  embark- 
ing his  money  in  an  enterprise  thus  rendered 
safe,  and  prosecuting  it  with  that  energy  and 
zeal  which  can  alone  lead  to  success. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  of  cheap- 
ness and  security  in  patents.  It  is  well 
known,  and  is  proved  by  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Lord's  Committee,  that  many  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  are  not  brought 
forward  by  their  authors,  and  many  proces- 
ses in  the  arts  kept  secret,  on  account  of  the 
expense,  the  insecurity,  and  the  short  endur- 
ance of  patent  rights.  Such  processes,  too, 
are  often  lost  to  society  ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  achromatic  telescope,  invented  by  Mr. 
Hall,  the  instrument  was  kept  for  many 
years  in  his  repository,  and  would  have  been 
lost,  had  it  not  been  re-invented  by  Dollond. 
The  public,  therefore,  sufiers  a  grave  injury 
from  the  continuance  of  those  causes  which 
induce  inventors  to  withold  their  inventions, 
or  the  authors  of  new  processes  in  the  arts 
to  work  them  in  secret. 

3.  As  the  brief  endurance  of  a  patent 
right — oiAy  fourteen  years — frequently  pre- 
vents an  inventor  from  applying  for  an  ex- 
clusive privilege,  and  consequently  from 
bruiging  his  inventions  to  perfection,  the  loss 
of  such  inventions  to  the  public,  or  the  work- 
ing of  them,  when  it  can  be  done,  in  secret, 
would  bo  sufficient  reason  for  greatly  extend- 
ing their  term.  But  these  are  the  least  evils 
with  which  this  provision  of  the  law  is  attend- 
ed. It  often,  nay,  it  almost  always  happens, 
that  a  patentee  camiot  complete  his  invention 
without  the  advice  of  friends,  and  the  aid  of 
workmen,  and  many  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  his  secret  has  been  betrayed,  and 
his  rights  invaded.  He  is,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  take  out  his  patent  before  he  has 
perfected  his  invention,  and  years  often  elapse 
before  he  can  bring  it  into  the  market.  The 
attempts  of  pirates  to  rob  him  of  his  inven- 
tion, the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 
capitalists  for  an  untried  invention,  and  many 
other  causes,  prevent  him  from  realizing 
even  the  amount  of  his  fees  till  his  patent 
is  nearly  expired.  In  such  cases  the  law  al- 
lows him  to  apply  for  a  renewal  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
but  this  is  a  sj>ecies  of  expensive,  tardy,  and 
uncertain  justice,  which  comes  too  late,  when 
bankruptcy  or  death  may  liave  terminated 
his  career. 

The  limitation  of  patent  rights  to  fourteen 
years  arose  from  the  erroneous  belief  tliat 
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they  were  injurious  monopolies  which  ought !  sophers  and  poets,  and  engineers  and  artists, 
to  bo  restricted,  arid  not  njitionnl  benefits  |  had  formed  tlie  majority  in  the  natiimal 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged.  If  thecopy-lcoimeila,  their  power  wouhl  have  been  as 
right  of  a  book  is  given  for  twenty-eight  j  wisely  displayed  in  the  protcotion  of  intel- 
years,  and  during  the  author's  life  if  ho  sur- ;  leetual  property, — in  the  security  of  indus- 
vive,  why  should  not  patents  be  encouraged  |  trial  rights, — and  in  the  advancement  (»f  sci- 
by  the  same  liberality  ?  No  just  reason  hasjence,  literature,  and  the  arts, 
ever  been,  or  can  be  assigned,  fur  treating '  But  not  only  bis  the  Legislature  neglceted 
differently  two  species  of  property  of  ex- 'the  uiterests  of  inventors,  and  virtually  those 
actly  the  same  character.  Tlie  injustice  of|of  the  j»ublic,  but  some  of  them,  even  men 
this  has  been  long  felt,  and  is  now  exciting  i  in  high  position,  have,  under  the  infhienee  of 
notice  in  other  countries.  In  the  movement  j  evil  counsels,'thrown  f»ut  the  idea  that  patent 
in  favour  of  patent  rights  now  agitating ,  rights,  and  of  e<»urse  co[)y rights,  slmuhl  be 
France,*  and  supported  by  men  of  high '  altogether  abolished ;  and  that  the  idle  and 
position,  the  extension  of  the  term  to //r«i/y- 1  the  ignorant,  the  rich  mamifaetiirer  .and  the 
Jjwc  years  f  is  proposed — a  period,  however,  |  wealthy  capitalist,  should  reap  the  harvest 
still  too  short  to  s.-itisfy  justice,  or  to  remu-  n.»f  which  othijrs  had  sown  the  seed,  and  seize 
nerate  the  benefactor  to  his  country.  |  the  property  which  mental  toil  had  purchased, 

Viewing  all  intellectual  rights  as  equal, 'and  a  life-long  study  had  made  useful  to  so- 
and  regarding  them  as  sacred  and  unaliena-  Iciety.  Such  a  doctrine  might  have  been  ex- 
ble  as  any  other  species  of  property,  we  |  pectcd  fn^m  the  wilde-^t  socialism  ;  and,  if 
maintain  that  they  should  be  put  up«)n  the  i  carried  into  clfect,  would  justify  the  seizure 
same  footing.  £sfo  pcrpetuum  is  the  law  I  of  every  other  property  by  those  who  have 
which  (Tod  and  reason  have  stamped  upon '  b(»en  robbed  i>f  their  own.  It  is  some  <M»n- 
cverything  which  man's  genius  or  man's  in- i  solation,  however,  to  those  who  have  been 
dust  ry  creates  for  the  good  of  man.  If  the  rich  bent  under  a  life-toil  of  midnight  labour,  or 
or  the  barren  soil,  which  conquest  or  Indus-  ]  crushed  beneath  the  heart-breaking  saeriliocs 
try  has  wrested  from  the  savage,  or  won  '  by  which  eminence  in  science  and  the  arts  is 
from  nature,  is  protected  with  as  much  care  attainc'd,  that  the  heartless  opinions  which 
as  the  life  of  its  owner,  why  shouhl  nf)t  the  j  we  condenm  are  entertained  but  by  few; 
rights  achieved  by  genius,  whether,  in  the '  an«l  it  ought  to  Ix^  a  greater  consolation  to 
useful  arts,  it  create  for  humanity  new  pow- 1  the  friends  of  social  order,  that  such  t)piiiions 
crs  and  products,  or  hi  literature,  bless  [have  no  rhance  of  debasing  our  statute-book, 
our  species  with  the  divine  creations  of.  If  the  violation  of  the  great  charter  of  Eng- 
poetry,  of  eloquence,  (U'  of  art?  if  Watt'lish  liberty  would  justify  the  citizen  in  re- 
has  be<|ueathe(l  to  us  mechanism  to  bring  !  nounciug  his  alhgianco  to  the  ('n»wn,  the 
water  from  its  earth-bosomcMl  sj)rings,  or  !c<infiscation  of  man's  intellectual  property, 
iron  from  its  stony  bed,  or  coal  from  its 'given  him  by  God,  and  consecrated  by  rea- 
fossil  grave: — If  Milton  has  sung  the  loss ,  son,  would  justity  that  extreme  resistance 
and  the  recovery  of  Paradise,  in  strains  mo- !  which  even  loyalty  is  sometimes  compelled 
ral,  religious,  and  sublime,  why  should  nc)t;to  oppose  to  injiistiee. 
the  j)hilosopher  and  the  poet  enjoy  the;  With  these  j)rinciples  in  view,  we  are  now 
same  right  of  property  as  the  landlord  who  '  [»rej»ared  to  consider  what  inti-rests  are  at 
reclaims  a  moss,  gives  verdure  to  a  heath, '  stake,  and  what  uijury  would  be  done  to 
or  makes  the  yellow  grain  wave  over  a  beach  I  them,  by  making  i)atents  and  copyrights 
of  sand  \  !  perpetual,  like  all  other  [»roperty.    The  grt-at 

To  these  questions  a  negative  reply  cannot  !  public;  advantage  which  arises  from  landed 
be  wrung  either  from  reason  or  from  justice.  |  property  being  madi*  perpetual,  is,  that  the 
There  may  be  diflloulties,  as  there  are  in  all  'proprietor  has  every  motive  that  self-interest 
legislation,  but  these  it  is  the  business  of- ean  supply  to  make  it  more  productive  to 
statesmen  to  solve,  and  in  the  present  case, '  himself,  and  more  benelicial  to  the  nation, 
there  are  no  just  interests,  either  j>rivate  or  ;  The  temporary  po-?session  of  property  under 
public,  to  stand  in  the  way.  Uur  legislaturs, '  the  Entail  law  is  now  admitted  to  be  uijurious 
the  pro].)rietors  of  the  soil,  find  no  diflieulty  to  public  inten?sts.  E«»r  the  same  reas<»n, 
in  protecting  itsright**.  They  have  watched, '  mv talis  7nvlfnnff^\  the  temporary  possi-ssion 
with  the  most  jealous  care,  every  measure  i  of  patent  rights  and  copyrights  are  injurious 
that  couhl  ailect  its  security,  or  diminish  its  !  to  the  eiunmunity.  Authors  and  inventors 
value;  and  we  have  no  doul)t  tlut  if  philo-^have  not  the  same  motive  to  produce  iheir 
' - I  works  in  their  nu)st  jierfect  form.     The  love 

♦  Sco  Cosmos,  by  M.  Abbu  MoiKno,  vol.  vi.  p.  642, ;  of  fame,  indeed,  might  influence  the  author, 
Juno  14,  1855  ,    .,  ,    ,  *  ,  r     o,  I  even  in  the  last  lu)ur  that  his  proj>ertv  was 

♦  Some  of  the  oarlj  Patonta  wero  granted  for  21  ,  .  i  ^  .i  •  *  -n  „,  ^  !,.^«i.  ,.,;*t, 
and  31  years.                                                            "=*  ^^^"^  ^^"^  "^^  inventor  will  not  work  with 
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the  same  zeal  at  his  invention  near  the  ex- 
piry of  his  patent.  He  would  reserve  his 
improvements  for  a  new  patent,  which  many 
causes  might  prevent  him  from  securing.  It 
will  be  said,  however,  that  on  the  expiry  of 
these  rights  they  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  public ;  booivs  and  inventions  will  be  sold 
at  a  lower  price,  and  become  more  exten- 
sively useful ;  every  printer  may  print  the 
popular  work,  and  every  artisan  construct 
the  useful  machine  or  the  popular  instru- 
ment ;  but  the  book  will  not  be  so  correctly 
edited,  nor  the  instrument  so  correctly  made, 
as  if  they  had  still  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
author  or  inventor.  In  arguing  this  question, 
it  is  only  the  interests  of  the  public,  not  of 
booksellers  and  pirates,  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider ;  and  we  maintain  that  if 
copyrights  and  patent  rights  were  perpetual, 
the  interests  of  the  public  would  be  promoted. 
Without  laying  much  stress  on  the  fact  that 
authors  and  inventors  would  be  thus  encour- 
aged,— the  one  to  the  production  of  a  class 
of  works  which  would  not  remunerate  them 
under  a  short-lived  copyright,  and  the  other 
to  the  invention  of  machinery  and  the  dis- 
covery of  processes  which  would  be  remu- 
nerated only  after  their  death — we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  shew  that  the  public  would  be  di- 
rectly benefited  by  the  measure.  It  could 
be  proved  by  numerous  fucrts,  that  books 
which  are  copyright  are  sold  at  as  low,  and 
sometimes  at  a  lower  price,  that  those  of 
which  the  copyright  has  expired.     Tlie  pro- 

Srietor  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings  pro- 
uced  a  people's  edition  more  cheap  and  far 
more  correct,  than  if  several  editions  had 
been  issued  by  a  number  of  rival  booksellers. 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  done  the  same  with 
his  popular  work  ;  and  Dr.  Lardner,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  enormous  circulation,  has 
produced  his  admirable  Museum  of  Science 
and  of  Art^  at  a  rate  so  low  t^iat  pirates, 
wi  re  they  permitted,  would  not  venture  to 
compete  with  him.  It  is  very  obvious,  in- 
deed, that  tlie  proprietor  of  a  copyright  is 
able  to  produce  a  cheaper,  a  more  embel- 
lished, and  a  more  correct  edition,  than  can 
be  done  by  the  many  booksellers  who  pounce 
upon  a  liberated  copyright.  The  author,  or 
his  representative,  who  would  often  be  a 
bookseller,  supplies  the  whole  demand  of  the 
public,  which  we  may  suppose  to  bo  ten 
thousand  copies  annually,  and  therefore  the 
profit  upon  this  sale  enables  him  produce  a 
work  cheaper  and  better  than  ten  booksellers 
who  might  each  supply  only  one  thousand 
annually.  The  same  is  true  of  machines, 
instruments,  and  processes.  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
we  venture  to  say,  will  supply  steam-ham- 
mers cheaper  and  better  than  any  manufac- 
turer in  the  world,  and  it  could  bo  proved 


from  numerous  facts,  that  instruments  con- 
structed by  persons  not  employed  under  a 
patent,  are  le^  cheap  and  less  perfect  than 
those  who  are. 

If  these  views  are  unsound,  and  if  there 
are  cases,  which  we  do  not  believe  there  are, 
where  the  public  would  be  injured  by  per- 
petuating intellectual  property,  it  would  be 
easy  to  provide  a  remedy,  as  has  been  done 
in  analogous  circumstances  by  an  alteration 
in  the  law  of  entail.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  evils  of  any  measure  equalizing  the 
rights  of  property,  they  would  be  fully  bal- 
anced by  its  advantages.  It  would  better 
protect  property  already  protected ;  and 
while  it  rewarded  genius  and  talent,  it  would 
stimulate  every  species  of  intellectual  labour, 
and  would  enable  England  to  maintain  that 
high  superiority  in  the  industrial  arts,  which, 
without  it,  she  is  doomed  to  lose. 

But  while  active  measures  are  required  to 
foster  the  mechanical  and  chemical  arts  in 
England,' measures  equally  active  are  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  interests  of  abstract 
science — the  very  living  principle  and  soul 
of  the  industrial  arts.  With  this  view,  the 
British  Association,  some  time  ago,  appointed 
a  C<^)mmittee  consisthig  of  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, "  Whether  any  measures  could  be 
adopted  by  the  Government  or  Parliament 
that  would  improve  the  position  of  science 
and  its  cultivators  1"  Lord  Wrottesley,  its 
distinguished  cliairman,  consulted  several 
"  eminent  men  of  science'*  on  the  subject, 
and  has  drawn  up  and  printed  a  report,  which 
was  submitted,  a  month  ago,  to  the  Associa- 
tion at  Glasgow.  This  report  contains  many 
useful  observations,  and  among  these  the 
opinion  of  Baron  Liebig,  on  the  value  of 
abstract  science,  as  well  as  on  its  application 
to  the  arts ;  but  it  does  not,  in  our  opinion, 
contain  any  practicable  scheme  "  for  improv- 
ing the  position  of  science  or  its  cultivators." 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  Lord  Wrottesley,  for 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  number  of  incoherent 
and  contradictory  suggestions,  upon  which 
the  British  Association  at  Glasgow  could 
come  to  no  agreement. 

Mr.  Philips  and  Mr.  Grove  suggest  that 
"  science  be  made  an  essential  condition  for 
obtaining  a  degree ;"  and  University  Risform 
is  referred  to  as  a  coming  event. 

The  Earl  of  Ilarrowby  is  quoted  as  recom- 
mending what  is  full  of  wisdom,  "  that  those 
who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
ought,  at  least,  to  know  enough  of  science  to 
appreciate  its  value,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  wants  and  bearings  on  the  interests 
of  society." 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  suggests  that  "  science 
should  bo  taught  in  schools,  and  states  that, 
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in  large  cities  where  there  arc  richly  endowed  ^of  Science,  but  he  says  nothing  ahont  its 
ecclesiastieal  esialilishnients,  iioliody  pos-  ,  i-ornposition  or  endowment, 
sesses  either  i)Iiysii'al  science  or  natural  his-  '  The  AMrononier-nnyal  is  in  favour  (.»f  a 
tory  f  *  and,  as  a  retaliation  on  the  clergy.  l>oard,/w;7/(i//A*/7and  ?//-v//'.'/jlAit  not  deriding, 
we  presume,  he  proposes  that  laymen  should  .generally,  in  all  scit'ntitic  matters — a  l»oard 
invariably  till  seientifie  chairs.  ; t»f  scientific  eunuchs  that  would   have  the 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  suggests  tlu'  establishnu-nt  '  power  in  the  hands  of  already  existing  ad- 
of  thirty  schools  or  oollegi's — of  mining  in  i  visers. 

Q)rnwalJ,  of  navigation  in   r/iver|KM)l,  and  j      Lord  Kosse  fears  that  a  \\v\\  board  would 
of  agriculture  in  York.  !  supei-sede   the    lioyal    Society,   arid    Lord 

Lord  liosse  and  Mr.  Grove  deplore  the  i  Wrottc'sley  cann(»t  r<»neur  in  this  \iew.* 
want  (»f  science  in  Oxford.  !      When  this  report  was  submitted  to  the 

Sir  John  Iler.schel  advises  f4overnment  to  i  Association,  the  opinltms  of  the  nienduTs 
increase  the  nund)er,  and  improve  tlu;  j»osi-  '  were  still  more  divergent  than  tlio.sc  of  the 
tion  of  Profess(jrs  in  every  I'niversity,  ami  ! "  eminent  men  of  science''  which  wc  have 
to  establish  new  ones  in  the  chief  provineial  ;  brielly  stated. 

towns.  I      ill  summing  up  the*5e  incoluM-i'iit  sugges- 

On  the  subject  of  distinctions,  national  and    tions,  we  may  safely  eliminatt*  the  Hoard  of 

foreign,  Mr.  Farad.iy  says  "lliat  he  vahies  "  Longitude,  for  the  sinjple  reason,  that  how- 

them  very  highly,  but  thai  he  does  not  think    ever  desirable  it  would  be  f(jr  astronomers 

that  he  ever  worked  for  tiiem."  .  to  have  j>laces  in  it,  tliere  are   many  other 

Lord  liosse  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  interests  ■seienlitic  interests,  those  of  mechanics,  phys- 

of  hcien«-e  are  deeply  involved  in  providing    ii's,    chemistry    and    medieine,    physiology, 

a  suitable  building  lor  the  ''scientific  soeie-    rural  economy,  and  all  the  branches  of  natu- 

ties"  i>f  London,  ral  history  that  would  be  thus  exchided  froiii 

Professor  Edward  Forbes  suggests  a  mini-  !  the  benefits  of  State  Patronage.     We  may, 

ber  of  scientific   or  good-siTvice   [»ensions,  ,  theretbre,  safely  say,  thiit   if  all  the  recom- 

wliich  !Mr.  Rail  denounces  as  approaching  to  '  mendations  and  suggestions  made  in  the  re- 

the  (JoviTiiment  i*atronage  of  Science  I  'p'^^'t  were  melted  in  a  crucible,  and  allowed 

Professor  Julward  Forbes  suggests  also  a  \  to  cool  slowly,  there  would  come  out  a  crys- 

Board  of  Science  consisting  of  nine  sections,  ,  tallized  Institute,  or  rather  an  aicadvmi/  of 

viz. : —  i  Sciences  paid  by  the  State,     But  whether  this 

j  be  so  or  not,  a  board  (►f  Science  purtly  paid 
Malliematics.      Mechanics.        Botany.  by  the  State,  is  clearly  rct-ommcii.ied'in  the 

Astronomy.        Plnsiology.       (ieolotry  and      ]  rej)ort,  and   must  compivhend,  at   least,  all 
1  hysics.  Zoology.  Chemistry.         i  ,1^,.  ,,/,^,,  Iji-aiu-hes  recmmcndcd  by  Profe^s...r 

I  K.  Forbes,  with  the  additi<»n  of  rural  <eeono- 
'*withanfm/(;/m/.vA//,(-oiisistiiigf,fa.v<//(7/-/V*/ iiiiy,  medicine  and  surgery,  otherwise  the 
represcnta/ice  o/vach  n/the  nine  departnunfs;"'  ,  cuUivators  of  these  imjM»rtant  studies  wtnild 
and  though  he  thus  proposes  an  Institute,  give  it  the  most  determined  opposititai. 
very  imperfect  in  its  organization,  and  very  ■  '  When  the  establishment  of  such  a  board 
shabbily  endowed,  even  with  his  •'scientific  [shall  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  it  will 
pi'nsions"  ami  his  "  salaried  rej.rcsentatives''  :  meet  with  a  still  more  formidable  ..jiposition 
<»f  sccti(ms,  he  is  so  alarmed  at  what  is  ■  from  still  more  influential  ipiartcrs.  Will 
French,  that  he  ^' does  n(»t  thhik  anything  '  our  distinguished  literarv  men.  Sir  K.  Bul- 
likean  histitute  desirable"  !!  *  i  wer  Lvttoii,  Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Thackeray, 

Colonel  Sabine  proposes  the  revival  of  the  I  j\Ir.  iVlsraeli,  Sir  A.  Alison,  and  others, 
Board  of  Longitude  with  a  more  extended  j  permit  the  public  money  to  be  devoted  to 
scientific  scoj>e.  .  science,  while  literature  is  not  similarly  en- 

Admiral  Smyth  advocates  a  P.oard  of ;  dowed  ?  The  Ii(»yal  Society  of  Literature, 
Longitude likethe*' French  y;//m/7/<A'.v/>>wy/.  !  the  Anticpiarian  Societies,  a*nd  every  other 
tndes,''  iill  the  members  of  which  arc  i)aid  institution  inti-restcd  in  the  pn.gress  of  the 
by  the  Slate.    ^  !  ]{elles  Lcttres,  will  rise  with  all  their  energy 

Sir  Philip  Kgerton  rci-ommends  a  IJuard  \  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  their  order.     The 

...  i  cultivators  of  moral  and  jKditical  science,  Mr. 

*  The  Academy  of  Seicrucs.  in  the  Instiluto  of  ;  ^^i*l,    ^^r.    Senic»r,  Mr.   Tiregg,  and  others, 

will  speedily  join  their  standard ;  and  a  strong 
an<l  eager  reserve  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  Ar- 


FruU'.-e,  con^iislH  of  eleveu  secliims:- 

( I  eoniet  ry.  M  ii  jerjik)j:y. 

Moehnnies.  JJoUny. 

Astroinnny.  Iliiriil  Kconomy. 

Geojrnii.liy  and  NavigMtion.  Aiiat<»riiy  and  Zoologj-.  i      *  There  is  hardly  one  of  the  useful  suggestions 

General  lMiy.sic!^.  Medieiuo  and  Surgery.  !  containc«l  in  this  re[K)rt  that  has  not  been  frequently 

ChemLslry.  ^  and  strongly  advocated  in  this  Journal. 
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chitects,  and  other  professors  of  the  fine  arts, 
— Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Mr.  Francis  Grant, 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  Professor  Coekerell,  and 
others,  will  rally  round  the  same  flag,  and 
vindicate  the  rights  of  literature,  philosophy, 
and  the  fine  arts.  ITie  men  of  science  will 
be  obliged  either  to  abandon  their  board,  or 
open  wide  its  door  to  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  talent ;  and  when  the  battle  has  been 
fought  and  won,  we  shall  then  have  a  British 
Institute  with  its  four  Academies — the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences — the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres — the  Academy  of 
the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences — ^and  the 
Academy  of  the  Fme  Arts. 


Art.  X. — 1.  The  Balance  of  Power,  A  Let- 
ter to  the  **  Times"  Newspaper,  by  a 
Traveller  in  Italy.     Aug.  18,  1855. 

2.  Two  Letters  to  the  People  of  England  on 
the  War.  By  Joseph  M.vzzixi.  London, 
1855. 

The  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  may 
be,  and  is,  regarded  in  two  lights, — as  a  war 
of  Statesmen,  or  as  a  war  of  l^atriots, — as  a 
war  against  the  local  aggressions  of  one  Des- 
pot, or  as  a  war  in  defence,  of  freedom  and 
civilisation  in  the  aggregate, — as  a  war  for 
the  maintenence,  or  as  a  war  for  the  amend- 
ment, of  the  status  quo.  Viewed  in  the  one 
light,  it  is  full  of  immoralities  :  viewed  in  the 
other,  it  is  full  of  difficulties  and  dangers  ; — 
considered  from  any  point  of  view,  it  is  re- 
plete with  anomalies  and  perplexities  innu- 
merable ;  —  considered  in  a  confusion  of 
lights,  and  from  ever-shifting  points  of  view, 
its  conduct  cimnot  be  otherwise  than  chaotic, 
and  its  resulting  consequences,  if  not  its  ulti- 
mate success,  must  be  greatly  jeopardized. 
Our  ideas  upon  the  subject  need  much  clear- 
ing and  collating.  So  long  as  the  People 
and  the  Government  have  different  notions 
on  the  matter  and  different  objects  in  their 
eye,  so  long  will  the  vigour  which  results 
from  perfect  liarmony  of  purpose  be  unat- 
tainable ;  golden  opportunities  will  be  lost ; 
valuable  allies  will  bo  forfeited  or  foregone ; 
and  imperfect  understanding  or  discrepant 
aims  will  first  imperil  victory,  and  then  im- 
pliir  and  mutilate  its  fruits.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  the  views  of  the  two  parties  are 
insensibly  approaching  ;  as  the  war  proceeds, 
and  new  facts  and  new  necessities  are  elicit- 
ed, the  enthusiastic  nation  becomes  more  de- 
finite and  practical  in  its  designs,  and  the  for- 
mal Government  wider  in  its  conceotions,  and 


sterner  in  its  resolutions ; — ^but  much  ground 
has  yet  to  be  traversed  by  one  party  or  the 
other,  and  many  knotty  questions  have  to  be 
discussed  between  them,  before  their  mutual 
principles  and  wishes  are  in  complete  uni- 
son. 

Russia  is  the  incarnation  of  encroaching 
and  conquerbig  absolutism.  She  is  the  chief 
branch  and  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
great  Sclavonian  race.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  her  government  is  that  of  arbi- 
trary power  and  autocratic  will.  ITer  self^ 
appointed  mission  is  that  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement and  despotic  propagandism. 
She  has  no  elements  of  civil  liberty  in  lujr  in- 
stitutions. Iler  people,  whether  nobles  or 
peasants,  are  alike  serfs.  Her  administra- 
tion is  notoriously  at  once  the  most  corrupt 
and  the  must  oppressive  in  the  world — worse 
than  that  of  Turkey,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
systematic,  more  powerful,  more  universally 
penetrating,  and  better  organized.  Liberty 
of  thought  and  liberty  of  action  are  alike  pro- 
scribed. No  citizen  may  leave  the  country 
even  for  a  time  without  paying  for  the  per- 
mission to  do  so.  No  citizen  may  resent  or 
resist  ofiicial  tyranny  or  extortion  without 
the  prospect  of  dying  by  the  knout,  or  being 
exiled  to  the  snows  and  mines  of  Siberia. 
What  civilisation  is  suffered  to  exist  is  only 
that  of  manner  and  of  luxury :  it  can  only  be 
superficial,  because  if  it  went  deeper — if  it 
included  cultivation  of  the  intellect  or  the 
conscience — it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  es- 
tablished barbarism.  A  supreme  authority 
— iron  in  its  rigid  severity,  leaden  in  its  be- 
numbing weight  —  presses  upon  all  the 
springs  of  a  better  life.  Such  at  least  is  the 
notion  of  Russia  which  is  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  our  people  and  indeed  of  all  the  liberals  of 
Europe. 

They  see,  too,  or  think  they  see,  that  this 
colossal  power  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
mainstay  of  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power 
throughout  the  Continent.  They  know  that 
her  influence  has  always  been  exerted  to  re- 
press and  discourage  the  efforts  of  European 
liberty.  They  are  wtII  aware  that  the  vast 
weight  which  she  possesses  in  the  council  of 
the  German  Princes  is  invariably  exercised 
to  dissuade  them  from  any  concessions  to 
their  subjects.  They  saw,  with  unmeasured 
anger  and  disgust,  her  interference  to  replace 
emancipated  Hungary  under  the  yoke  of 
her  perfidious  and  oppressive  Sovereign. 
They  know  that  Austria  is  what  she  is,  and 
dares  to  do  what  she  has  done,  chiefly  in  re- 
liance on  the  ready  sympathy  and  promised 
aid  of  her  brother  despot.  They  know,  in 
fine,  that  were  Kussia  crippled  and  over- 
thrown, the  difference  would  be  felt  in  every 
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and  thus  to  call  forth  the  iuvontivc  gouius  of 
the  imtion,  and  ]>riiifr  into  activity  every  ma- 
chine, instrument,  and  proecss,  which  the 
head  and  liand  of  man  can  contrive  and  exe- 
cute. 

The  only  reason  that  can  possibly  be  as- 
signed, or  that  has  been  honenthj*  assigned 
Jigain^^t  milking  patents  cheap,  is,  that  thou-  | 
sands  of  frivolous  patents  would  bo  taken 
out,  and  that  real  inventors  and  honest  man- 
uf-icturers  might  be  dragged  into  courts  (jf 
law  by  involuntary  encroachments  on  rights 
partially  or  absolutely  secured.  That  many 
patents  of  no  apparent  or  immediate  vahie 
either  to  the  patentee  or  the  public  will  be 
taken  out,  we  of  course  admit,  but  we  deny 
that  any  <jf  these  are  either  frivolous  or  use- 
less, or  to  the  smallest  extent  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  inventors  or  manufacturers. 
The,  applicant  for  a  patent  has  convinced 
himself  that  some  want  re<piires  to  be  sup- 
[»lieil,  and  he  sets  himself  diligently  to  sup- 
]4y  it.  The  invention  may  apparently  be 
even  ludicrous,  or  in  no  respect  calculated  to 
attain  the  object  he  has  in  view ;  —  it  is, 
ther(?t«.»re,  innocuous  to  the  public.  If  it  has 
not  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  it  has  the 
liarmlessness  of  the  dove.  It  can  sting  nei- 
ther the  inventor  nor  the  manufacturer.  But 
with  these  negative  cpialities,  it  is  not  with- 
out positive  ones.  It  often  gives  employ- 
ment to  idle  hands.  It  indicates  a  want  to 
be  supplied  to  other  inventors,  who  may 
succeed  better  than  the  patentee  in  supply- 
ing it ;  and  though  the  nu»iuis  he  has  em- 
ployed may  be  even  absurd,  they  may  be 
suggestive  of  others  more  available,  or  they 
may  be  the  germ  of  future  and  valuable  in- 
ventions. We  could  point  out,  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  many  new 
paths  of  research  in  which  the  hapless  pilgrim 
that  trod  them  stumbled  at  every  step,  and 
yet  opened  a  broad  path  for  the  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  his  successors.  U  Mr. 
C.  ^[.  of  Renfrew,  who,  in  175ti,  first  pro- 
posed an  electric  telegrapli,f  had  been  in- 
duced to  take  out  a  patent  for  it,  which  he 
would  Lave  done  had  patents  been  given 
gratis,  and  had  he  thus  been  induced  to  per- 
fect it  and  bring  it  into  use,  or  at  least ; 
to  call  public  attention  to  it,  society  would 
have  enjoyed  a  century  earlier  the  advan- 
tages  of  that  great  invention.  If  the  inven- 
tion had  been  frivolous  or  unfit  to  convey 
intelligence  to  a  distance,  would  any  of  the 

*  Wo  refer  to  that  spurious  and  hypocritical  plii- 
Ifinthropy  which  hsw  dicU-itetl  the  Kcntimcnt  that 
pati.Mitd  shoiiUl  be  iruido  oxponsivo  in  j>rder  to  pre- 
v«"nt  .«p«.'fuhitors  from  mining  themselves.  Wliowas 
cviir  ruiiuil  by  a  frivolous  patent  otherwise  tlian  by 
the  cx.'U'tiMn  of  its  fina? 

f  Sec  this  Journal,  vol  xxii.,  pp.  648,  549. 


subsequent  inventors  have  suffered  from  the 
patent  ?  There  is  no  example  in  patent  his- 
tory of  an  inventor  or  a  manufacturer  being 
checked  or  disturbed  by  what  is  erroneously 
called  a  frivolous  patent.  The  ardour  of 
invention  is  not  thus  easily  subdued,  and  the 
cupidity  of  manufacturers  is  never  restrain- 
ed by  a  tenderness  for  other  men's  rights. 
If  every  patent,  therelbre,  cither  has,  or  may 
have,  a  certain  value,  is  it  not  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  encourage  them  to  thi»  utmost, 
to  call  forth  from  their  village  solitude 
"  hearts  pregnant  with  celestial  fire,"  and 
thus  enable  our  engineers  and  manufacturers 
to  comj)ete  with  more  favoured  nations 
where  talent  is  fostered,  taxation  light,  and 
food  compjiratively  cheap  ? 

There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which 
we  may  see  the  justice  of  giving  patents 
gratis.  The  coj)y right  of  books  is  given  al- 
most gratis,  and  no  just  reason  can  be  as- 
signed why  rights  of  invention  should  not 
be  equally  favoured.  The  most  frivolous 
book  is  as  easily  protected  as  the  most 
beamed,  and  we  never  hear  of  authors  com- 
plaining that  the  sales  of  their  works  are 
injured  by  the  multitude  of  books  which  arc 
poured  from  the  press.  The  sales  of  valu- 
able works  may  be  injured  if  the  mrmey  of 
the  community  is  spent  on  inferior  produc- 
tions, and  morality  and  religion  and  social 
order  are  often  affected  by  many  of  the 
works  which  appeal  to  the  passions  and  in- 
terests of  the  public.  Frivolous  patients,  on 
the  contrary,  never  get  into  the  market,  and 
no  patent  can  be  dangerous.  Even  if  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  were  suspended  to  a 
patent  for  an  infi-rnal  machine,  the  puLlic 
would  be  rather  protected  than  injured  by 
the  grant. 

2.  Every  patent  right  should  be  absolutely 
secured  after  the  patent  has  been  scaled. 
There  can  be  no  difTcrence  of  opinion  on  this 
p«»int  when  the  patentee  is  tlie  originid  in- 
ventor. But  thcj  property  is  not  entitled  to 
the  same  protection  when  the  patent  is 
claimed  for  an  invi-ntion  which  has  been  pre- 
viously madt?.  This  class  of  patents  may 
be  considered  under  two  aspects,  namely, 
those  in  which  the  claimant  did  not  know 
that  he  had  been,  wholly  or  partly,  anticipa- 
tvMl  in  his  invention,  and  those  in  which  ho 
did  know  of  it.  Lord  Brougham,  in  an 
admirable  clause  of  his  bill  of  1835,  has  pro- 
vided for  the  first  of  these  cases  in  reference 
to  patents  already  granted.  If  it  has  been 
found  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury  that  a  patentee 
was  not  the  first  inventor,  but  that  some 
other  person  had  previously  invented  or  used 
the  same,  or  if  this  fact  should  be  discovered 
by  the  patentee  himself,  then  the  letters-pa- 
tent may  be  confirmed,  or  a  new  patent 
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wishing  to  make  war  with  Russia,  would  ac- 
tually have  become  the  allies  and  auxilia- 
ries of  tliat  very  power,  and  our  hearts 
would  be  torn  with  the  most  conflicting 
sympatliies  and  wishes.  It  was  not  diflficult 
to  see  that  the  war  could  scarcely  become 
what  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  fancied 
that  it  was  or  hoped  that  it  would  be,  unless 
Austria  should  become  avowedly  hostile  or 
coldly  and  inimically  neutral,  and  unless  the 
Government  of  France  could  bo  materially 
modified  in  the  direction  of  liberalism, — 
events,  the  first  of  which  was  not  very 
probable,  and  the  second  at  present  scarcely 
feasible. 

The  British  Government  in  the  meanwhile 
took  a  different  view  of  the  war  in  which  they 
were  reluctantly  involved.  They  could  not 
avoid  it;  justice  and  policy  alike  impera- 
tively forced  it  upon  them.  But,  from  the 
first,  they  were  anxious  above  all  things  that 
it  should  be  a  war  of  Governments  and  not 
of  Peoples  ;  that  it  should  be  like  old  dynas- 
tic wars,  not  like  recent  revolutionary  ones ; 
that  it  should  be  fought  out  in  the  champs- 
clos  which  they  assigned  to  it ;  and  should 
at  all  hazards — even  at  the  hazard  of  incom- 
plete success — be  prevented  from  extending 
or  degenerating  into  a  contest  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  oppressed  nationalities.  Hence 
they  courted  Austria ;  hence  they  bore  with 
Prussia ;  hence  they  ostentatiously  snubbed 
the  patriots  of  every  land  ;  hence  they  held 
language  which  greatly  discouraged  and  dis- 
turbed the  nation  ; — hence  their  exhortations 
to  the  warm-hearted  masses  eager  for  a 
gallant  struggle  in  a  sacred  cause,  was  the 
final  and  freezing  one  of  Talleyrand  to  the 
young  diplomatist  whom  he  was  sending 
forth  : — "  Et  surtout,  Monsieur,  point  de 
zelef' 

We  cannot  wonder  that  this  should  have 
been  the  feeling  of  Ministers,  at  all  events 
in  the  outset.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
look  at  the  matter  as  expcirienced  politicians, 
brought  up  in  the  traiditions  of  ancestral 
policy ;  too  old  and  too  cold  to  feel  very 
vehemently  virtuous  indignation  at  any  im- 
perial delinquency :  too  weighted  with  the 
responsibilities  of  office  to  allow  their  natural 
passions — if  they  had  any — to  obscure  their 
perceptions  of  means,  and  of  difficulties,  and 
of  probable  consequences.  They  felt  some- 
what like  men  of  honour  and  of  peace  whom 
a  bully  had  dragged  into  a  duel, — which  they 
would  meet,  indeed,  if  they  could  not  help 
it,  but  which,  on  every  account,  they  would 
greatly  prefer  to  arrange  through  the  medium 
of  friends  and  "  explanations,"  if  they  could 
do  so  with  propriety.  They  felt  no  personal 
animosity  against  the  Czar,  such  as  burned 
in  the  breast  of  the  people;  or,  if  they  did, 


it  was  not  for  having  committed  an  atrocity, 
but  for  having  got  them  and  Europe  into 
hot  water.  They  were  quite  conscious,  in- 
deed, that,  having  shewn  the  cloven  foot 
whose  existence  they  had  long  suspected,  the 
northern  Colossus  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  his"  march  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement could  not  any  longer  be  tamely- 
acquiesced  in — natural  as  it  was,  and  skilfully 
as  it  had  been  hitherto  disguised.  But  they 
had  been  born  and  bred  in  official  traditions ; 
they  believed  in  the  balance  of  power ;  they 
had  faith  in  the  virtue  of  negotiations  and 
demonstrations ;  and  their  idea  was  to  re- 
strain Russia  within  the  limits  of  treaties — 
not  within  the  bounds  of  justice.  Their 
complaint  against  her  was,  not  that  she  had 
broken  the  Decalogue,  but  that  she  had 
broken  signed  engagements, — ^not  that  she 
had  set  at  nought  the  laws  of  morality,  but 
that  she  had  violated  the  treaties  of  1815, 
1829,  and  1841, — ^not  that  she  had  coveted 
her  neighbour's  house  and  seized  upon  his 
goods,  but  that  she  had  cheated  ambassadors, 
and  "  disturbed  existhig  arrangements." 
Their  feelings  on  the  occasion,  therefore, 
were  necessarily  different  from  those  enter- 
tained by  the  people,  and  far  more  temperate 
and  measured. 

And  these  considerations,  by  the  way,  will 
help  us  to  explain  a  matter  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  natural  vexation  and  not  quite 
just  disappointment,  viz., — the  coldness  or 
non-sympathy  of  the  Americans,  At  first 
sight,  no  doubt,' it  seems  but  fitting  that  in 
the  battle  we  are  waging  for  justice  and 
civilisation,  the  good  wishes,  at  least,  of  the 
people  who  boast  themselves  the  most  en- 
lightened upon  earth  should  bo  enlisted  on 
our  side;  that  in  striving  to  repress  the 
aggressions  of  the  great  despot  of  the  Old 
World,  we  should  have  the  hearty  prayers, 
if  not  the  active  assistance,  of  the  great  re- 
public of  the  New ;  and  that  a  land,  once 
the  hope  and  refuge  of  the  injured  and  the 
persecuted,  should,  on  all  occasions,  be  more 
ready  to  plead  for,  and  encourage  the  op- 
pressed, than  to  applaud  and  hound  on  the  op- 
pressor. Unhappily,  it  is  not  so,  and  among 
many  less  worthy  and  avowable  reasons  why 
it  should  not  be  so,  is  one  which  is  not  dis- 
creditable to  the  Americans,  and  ought  not 
to  be  surprising  to  us.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
it  clear  to  them  tliat  the  war  we  are  wagins 
is  in  any  intelligible  sense  a  war  on  beftaff 
of  freedom.  There  is  an  unquestionable  in- 
consistency, indeed,  in  the  same  people  who 
sojcted  and  glorified  Kossuth,  now  sympa- 
thizing with  the  despot  by  whom  Kossuth  was 
crushed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
tialities of  America  are  necessarily  repub- 
lican ; — ^and  republicanism  is  the  avowed 
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horror  of  both  the  English  and  the  French 
Governmonts.  If  there  is  one  court  in 
Europe  which  the  Americans  espocially  dis- 
like and  do»*pisc,  it  is  that  of  Austria ;  and 
to  obtain  tlic  aid  and  alliance  of  Austria  in 
this  war  has  been  the  ceasi'lcss  endeavour 
of  the  Western  Powers.  Tiic  s\inpatliies<»f 
AmericA  go  avowedly  with  the  t)ppressed 
nationalities; — and  it  has  been  the  nn)st 
anxious  aim  of  the  allies,  from  the  outset, 
to  prevent  these  nationalities  from  mingling 
in  the  strife.  Of  the  four  powers  who  were, 
or  were  supposed  to  be,  arrayed  again»*t 
Russia,  one  was  a  constitutional  iiionan-hy, 
but  the  oilier  three  were  despots ;  the  first 
of  whom  was  the  sui>poscd  tyrant  <)f  his 
Christian  subjects  ;  the  second,  the  notorious 
and  brutal  oppressr>r  of  all  those  republican 
aspirations  which  America  longed  to  aid  ; 
while  the  third  had  just  transit irm«Ml  a  re- 
public into  an  empire.  How  covhi  such  a 
war,  MHged  by  such  parties  and  with  such 
allies,  be  represented  as  a  genuine  war  f«»r 
liberty  ?  It  caiuiot  be  gainsaid  that  it  was 
not  the  standard  of  freedom  or  self-go vrrn- 
ment  that  we  raised;  it  was  the  standard  of 
justice,  of  civilization,  of  established  treaties 
of  the  stafffs  quo  of  the  balaiH?e  of  j)i»wer  in 
Europe.  I  low  ctiuld  we  reasonably  a>k 
American  sympathy  or  aid  for  such  a  com- 
plicateil,  hybrid,  conventional,  old-world 
banner  ?  It*  indeed,  as  at  one  time  seemi-d 
not  improbable,  Austria  had  taken  her 
natural  side  and  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  ag- 
gressor, and  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland  had 
risen,  and  we  had  welcomed  them  as  c«»m- 
rades  and  espoused  tlu*ir  cause,  and  furnished 
them  with  arms,  and  if,  then^  America  had 
st«>()d  ahmf  or  given  amity  or  count eiuuu-e 
to  our  antagonist,  no  reproaches  could  have 
been  too  bitter  or  too  just,  and  no  plea  c^)uld 
have  wiped  away  the  stain  upon  her  character. 
But  that  she  should  feel  no  good-will  towards 
the  success  of  a  struggle  which,  though  car- 
ried on  against  a  despot,  is  not  carrie«l  on 
for  freedom — or,  at  least,  only  distantly, 
contingently,  and  infercntially  so — need  ex- 
cite little  surprise,  and  scarcely  warrants 
any  heavy  condemnation. 

The  "Traveller  in  Italy,"  whose  letter  to 
the  TimcH  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article — and  who  must  be  *  somebody,' 
because  that  journal,  though  dissenting  from 
his  views,  yet  treats  him  with  respect — 
comments  with  great  ability  and  general 
justice  on  that  want  of  broad,  clear,  forecast- 
ing statesmanship  which  has,  from  the  first, 
been  the  weak  point  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Western  Powers  with  reference  to  the  present 
war.  lie.  goes  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  points  out  that  their  radical 
error — that  which  lias  lain  at  the  root  of  all 


our  difiiculties  hitherto,  that  which  bids  fair 
to  prove  the  source  of  manifold  embarrass- 
ments to  come,  consi^ted  in  this ; — that  the 
conflict,  as  originally  conceived,  and  as  still 
:  mainly  carried  on  by  our  rulers,  was  a  cun- 
\fl'(Ci  for  the  maintcnnncv  of  the  status  kivo— 
'  <»f  that  existing  set  i«f  political  and  territorial 
'arrangements  which  llussian  ambition  had 
!  thri'atened  to  disturb.     It  is  true,  that  after 
ia  while,  they  enlarged  their  demands,  but 
'  this  eidargment  consi.>te<l  of  little  more  than 
claiming  fresh  securities  for  the  Htatvs  tpio. 
.  h  is  true,  that  as  the  struggle  proceeds,  their 
'  estimate  of  its  grandeur  and  its  object  seems 
likely  to  exj»and  and  to  grow  clear,  till  it 
may  in  time  assume  the  height  and  dinien- 
■  siniis  of  a  great  and   intelligible  i»rincipie. 
But  this  pri'gress  of  ofiicial   iileas  is  slow, 
,  limited,  and  reluctant.     And  we  cannot  but 
remember   that,  to   begin  with,  our  rulers 
1  Were  most  carcfid  to  disclaim  any  sympathy 
with  or  countenance  of  even  the  just  est  rc- 
I  v«»lutionary  movements ;  they  ostentatiously 
I  and,  we  think,  most  mischievously  announced 
!  their  intenti<»n  not  to  interfere  with  the  terri- 
turial  pohisessiiois  of  their  unscrupulous  an- 
tagoni<t  ;    proclaimed    their    determination 
not  'Mily  to  uphold  the  Ottoman  Emj»iro  as 
it  then  existed,  but  to  secure  its  permaiienco 


hy  '•  Hnking  it  more  closely  with  the  general 


I  luin)pean  system  ;"  and  th<*y  made  the  most 
'  pertinacious  ellbrts,  if  not  the  most([uestion-. 
j  able  concessions,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  Aus- 
j  trial!  co-operation  ; — the  price  which  Austria 
!  of  course  (tacitly  or  avi»wedly)  demanded 
'  f(»r  the  c« '-operation  which  she  only  made  a 
I  show  of  giving,  lu-ing  our  connivance  in  the 
!  ufatits  quo  through(»ut  her  sulVe ring. groaning, 
j  misgoverned,  malcontent  dominions. 
I      It  will  be  alleged,  and  with  considerable 
:  force,  that  this  originally  err(.>neous  concep- 
'  tiou  of  the  nature  of  the  contest,  or  rather 
this  unfirtunate  character  given  to  it,  was  an 
I  almost  inevitable  one,  for  which  the  ministers 
:«»f  no  nation  ought  to  be  severely  blamed. 
No  doubt,  as  tmly  aggressors  on  the  one 
hand,  and   revolutionary  reformers  on   the 
other,  undertake  a  war  f  »r  the  disturbance 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  so  all  reason- 
able and  defensive  wars  must,  at  the  outset, 
be  undertaken  for  the  rnaintetuince  of  that 
existing  order.     The  stutu.<t  quo  is  the  thing 
immediately  assailed  :  it  becomes,  therefore, 
ex  vi  terminij  the  thing  to  be  ostensibly  de- 
fended.    But  as  soon  as  fighting  bi'comes 
unavoidable, — as  soon  as  all  etlbrts  of  men- 
ace or  persuasii»n  to  ward  olf  a  ctmvulsioii 
and  a  contest  have  proved  unavailing, — as 
I  soon  as  the  sword  is  drawn  and  bl»»od  has 
begun    to    How, — then,    surely,    it    behoves 
all  sagacious   and  C(;nscientious  statesmen, 
gravely  to  consider  whether  tlic  statu;t  quo 
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be  one  which  it  is  possible  permanently  to 
maintain,  or  wise  to  endeavour  to  maintain, 
or  permissible  to  go  to  war  in  order  to 
maintain.  It  is  obvious  that  existing  politi- 
cal arrangements,  however  unjust,  unsatis- 
factory, or  inherently  unstable,  may  righte- 
ously and  prudently  bo  ao<iuieseed  in — in 
prelerence  to  the  certain  evils  and  uncertain 
risks  attendant  on  hostilities  and  revolutions 
— by  those  who  yet  regard  them  as  so  faulty 
and  unnatural,  that  it  would  be  nothing  short 
of  a  crime  to  strike  one  blow  in  their  de- 
fence. Many  mischievous  and  imperfect 
things  may  be  passively  endured,  which  yet 
it  would  be  wrong  and  foolish  actively  to 
support,  and  absolute  mtidness  to  restore. 
Hence  the  moment  that  the  peaceable  con- 
tinuance of  a  defective  status  quo  has  been 
made  impossible  by  the  attack  of  an  aggres- 
sor, it  surely  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who 
rule  and  guide  the  destinies  of  nations  to 
strive,  not  for  its  maintenance  or  restoration, 
but  for  the  substitution  in  its  stead  of  ar- 
rangements more  satisfactory  and  self-sus- 
taining, because  more  consonant  to  nature, 
to  justice,  to  undeniable  human  rights,  and 
to  irrepressible  human  aspirations. 

Now,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  even  by 
our  statesmen  themselves,  that  the  existing 
European  arrangements, — to  the  sustenance 
of  which  they  so  incautiously  and  unwar- 
rantably got  pledged,  and  in  defiance  of 
which  they  in  a  manner  went  to  war, — were 
in  many  quarters  of  the  most  indefensible 
character ; — such  as  contained  within  them 
elements  of  perpetual  discord,  of  frequent 
convulsions,  of  certain  self-destruction  at  no 
distant  date  ;  such  as  no  man  of  justice  or 
humanity,  no  one  who  cherished  the  rights, 
or  valued  the  progress  of  mankind,  could 
contemplate  without  pain,  or  uphold  without 
compunction  or  misgiving ;  such,  in  fine,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  defend  in  the  name  of  any 
principle,  unless  the  dogma  that  "  whatever 
is  is  right"  can  be  dignified  by  this  reverend 
name.  These  arrangements,  as  nearly  every 
one  now  admits,  were  made  at  a  time  when 
the  obligations  of  political  morality  were 
interpreted  far  more  laxly  than  at  present ; 
when  years  of  desperate  and  deadly  conflict 
had  blunted  all  men's  sensibilities  and  exiis- 
perated  all  men's  passions ;  and  when  the 
law  of  the  strongest  had  so  long  reigned  su- 
preme, that  the  rights  of  the  weak  found  no 
diplomatists  to  plead  for  them,  and  no  sove- 
reigns to  respect  them.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna — that  shameful  spectacle  of  the  su- 
premacy of  might  over  all  considerations  of 
decency  or  justice, — where  territories  and 
peoples  were  parcelled  out  among  the  con- 
querors in  utter  disregard  of  the  claims 
alike  of  property,  or  affection,  or  affinity, — 


where  human  beings  by  the  million  were 
bought  and  s<^ld  as  nakedly  and  publicly  as 
ever  were  American  negroes  or  Kussian 
serfs,  alloted  and  partitioned  like  spoil 
among  the  buccaneers, — jit  that  great  slave- 
mart  it  was  that  the  present  proprietary  and 
political  divisions  of  Europe  were  cxmtrived, 
with  the  exception  of  those  modifications 
which  ilussia  has  since  made  for  her  own 
advantage,  and  in  her  own  style  of  arbitrary 
brigandage.  Finland,  torn  from  Sweden 
because  Russia  wjveted  it,  and  was  too  wil- 
ful and  too  powerful  to  be  gainsaid ;  Nor- 
way, torn  from  Denmark  to  c^>mj>ensate 
Sweden,  becjiuse  Sweden  had  contributed  to 
overthrow  Nai>oleon,  and  Denmark  was  too 
feeble  to  resist  her  spoilers ;  Poland,  handed 
over  Ijody  and  soul  to  the  great  aggressor, 
who  first  annexed  and  then  absorbed  her; 
Bessarabia,  (^eorgia,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  seized  by  Russia,  M'hile  Europe 
stood  by  and  tacitly  sanctioned  the  criminal 
aggrandizement;  Venice,  afler  long  centur- 
ies of  freedom  and  of  pride,  delivered  up  to 
the  barbarous  despotism  of  a  race  she  hated 
and  despised,  and  which  had  no  shadow  of  a 
title  to  her  sovereignty ;  Hungary,  trampled 
down  from  a  constitutional  state  into  a  con- 
quered and  enslaved  department,  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  two  grand  autocrats 
of  Europe  :  these  are  among  the  most  pro- 
minent and  uneasy  elements  of  that  status 
quo  to  which  the  Western  Powers  so  rashly 
and  needlessly  committed  themselves.  We 
are  now  beginning  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
embarrassments  in  which  this  lapse  from 
high-minded  statei^manship  has  involved 
them.  The  difliculties  which  it  threw  in  the 
way  of  their  rapid  success,  has  already  been 
severely  felt.  They  have  had  to  fight  with 
their  hands  tied ;  they  have  had  to  forego 
advantages  which  a  bolder  and  wider  policy 
would  have  made  irresistible  in  their  cause ; 
they  have  had  to  discourage  and  bid  back 
allies  who  would  fliin  have  assisted  them  to 
conquer.  For  how  could  they  hope  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  feeble  states  against  a  mighty 
and  vindictive  power,  whom  they  announced 
their  intention  neither  to  weaken  nor  dis- 
member] And  how  was  it  possible  to 
arouse  any  foreign  popular  enthusiasm  on 
behalf  of  a  war  which  was  waged  in  the 
name  of  no  grand  principle,  and  in  favour 
of  no  sacred  cause  ] 

The  truth  is,  that  the  peculiar  composition 
of  the  three  great  empires  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  —  ren- 
dered the  status  quo  precisely  the  very  last 
watchword  we  ought  to  have  inscribed  upon 
our  banner;  and  this  not  only  because  it 
was  revolting  to  the  patriot,  but  because  it 
was  perplexing  and  compromising  to  the 
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statesman.  In  evcrv  one  of  tluse  states  tin' 
govornnient  rulc<l  uver  coniinonil,  ill-jiiiial- 
gamat«Ml  and  inalcontenl  ]M»iuilatii.»nM  to- 
wards evory  one  cjf  them,  liu  ivt'ore,  <»iir  po- 
sition, whether  (tmtUicsor  vnemit's^  was  anom- 
alies, inconsistent,  and  false.  If  tlu'V  were 
allies,  we  inevitably  fell  into  a  jMisition  of 
li«>stility  towarils  their  sulijeets ;  if  they 
were  enemies,  we  refused  our*<(lves  the  a<- 
sistanee  we  mi^ht  have  derivi-d  Irom  tlie 
natural  sympathy  of  their  snhji'cts.  In  al- 
liance with  the  Porte,  we  wi're  hal«*d  by  the 
Turkish  (.'hristians:  at  war  with  the  Court 
of  Kussia,  <mr  dislike  of  insur'^int  mi»vt*- 
ments  and  revolutionary  allies  ibrhade  us  t«» 
profit  by  the  national  aspiratii)ns  of  tin' 
Poles.  Li?t  us  look  at  the  ea^<N  a  littir  in 
detail.  We  abjured  tt»rritorial  ehan^i's  and 
proclaimed  tin*,  maintenance  of  cxistins:  ar- 
rangements. JIow  diil  this  opcnitr,  how 
must  it  have  opiri-ate«l,  in  the  Criruea.'  It 
was  of  course  utterly  imjiossible  tn  look  Ibr 
any  aid  or  futherance,  or  for  anythini^  be- 
y(»nd  the  most  coM  and  ^uspieions  st-mi. 
neutrality,  from  the  Tartars  or  thi'  ( Vimt-an 
resi«li*nts  of  any  racr,  at'ter  having  announced 
our  intention  to  wrest  from  HusNia  none 
even  of  her  more  recent  ae«juisiiions.  Il«»w 
coidd  we  expect,  or  even  w  i.sh,  tho  inhabi- 
tants to  ^ive  us  infonuation,  or  to  furni>h  us 
supplies,  or  to  t^nlist  in  our  service,  or  to 
place  their  means  of  transport  at  <»ur  dis- 
}K)sal,  when  they  knew  and  wi'  av»»wi'd  that 
we  Were  not  j^»/in«;  to  c«»n<iuer  the  pe- 
ninsula, but  only  to  ravage,  anil  ov(M-run  it, 
— not  to  retain  it,  but  only  to  seize  it :  and 
that  as  soon  as  |x\i».'e  was  coiiclu(hM.l,  (an 
event  which  any  hour  mii^ht  brin«r  abtuit,  as 
negotiations  were  constantly  going  <mi,)  we 
shouM  restore  it  and  tht;m  to  their  former 
masters,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
dis|jositions  they  ha«l  manilcsted  during  t»nr 
temjMjrary  occui)ation  ?  if  our  tiesign  had 
been  t*»  secure  to  ourselves  the  lu^stility  of 
the  natives?,  both  during  the  contest  anil  after 
success,  it  would  have  been  im])ossibIc  to 
have  hit  upon  a  road  which  led  more  directly 
to  that  end.  It  is  true  that  now  we  are  be- 
giiniing  to  recognise  our  nustake  and  to  re- 
consider our  plan.  We  are  slowly  awaken- 
ing tea  conccj»tion  of  the  indis[)utable  truth, 
that  to  restore  the  Crimea  and  its  splendid 
harbour  to  the  power  which  has  uscil  them 
so  ill,  and  whiih  needs  them  only  for  ag- 
gressive purposes,  would  be  one  Of  thoso 
follies  which  bordiT  closely  upon  crime. 
But  the  mischief  of  our  original  proclama- 
tion has  not  been  less  eftective  and  serious 
for  our  tardy  and  partial  recantation. 

[n  European  Turkey  the.  ease  has  been 
still  worse.  Throughout  that  land,  our 
championship  of  Xh^ntutua  quo  hiis  brought 


us  into  direct  and  inevitable  antagonism 
with  live-sixths  of  the  p()pu!ation.  It  has 
eausid  the.  peojde  to  regard  us,  and  has  en- 
abled liU>«iia  to  re|)resent  us,  as  their  ene- 
my :  as  hi  hague  with  their  oppressor;  as 
the  ally  of  the  government  they  hate.  Be- 
ing in  a  state  of  chronic  0[»position,  of  con- 
slant  though  inclmate  ami  <ubdued  rebeljiou 
to  their  foreign  rulers,  and  looking  upon  the 
sway  of  the  l*i>rteas  a  yoke  which  they  pur- 
pt)sird,  as  soon  as  they  w^-re  strong  enough, 
to  throw  olK  they  necessarily  regarded  us 
as  auxilaries  coim*  to  aid  their  tyrant  and  to 
dash  to  the  ground  their  loudest  hopes,  the 
moment  we  announced  that  our  intention 
was  nut  merely  to  save  the  ( )ttoman  empire 
tVom  becoming  the  ]»rey  of  Mu-^eovite  am- 
biti(»n.  but  to  stereot\  ]ie  and  perpetuate  that 
empire,  by  "  linking  it  with  th»'  European 
syslem  ;■'  that  we  objected  alike  tt)  a  "  (ireek 
empire,"  or  to  a  tederation  of  republics;* 
and  that  we  came  not  only  to  save  them 
Irom  falling  umler  a  new  foreign  domina- 
tion, but  to  retain  them  under  the  dominion 
of  the  ol«l.  liussia  was  not  slow  or  unskil- 
ful to  take  advantage  of  this  signal  blunder. 
It  made  it  easy  for  ln'r  to  assume  the  atti- 
tihle  of  ]>ri»tcctor  an«l  rescuer  of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  a  Mussulman  oppressor,  and 
to  rej)rescnt  hostility  to  the  rulers  as  iden- 
tifieil  with  friendship  for  the  ruled.  It  is 
true  that  the  iViendship  was  interested  and 
hollow — th(*  trieiidship  of  the  wolf  for  the 
lamb  ;  it  is  true  that  the  more  sensible  and 
clear-sighted  of  the  (i reeks  saw  it  in  this 
light;  but  still,  having  one  common  enemy 
— the  Turk,  Kussia,  and  the  Turkish  Chris- 
tians became  by  force  of  circumstances  in- 
evitable, even  if  involuntary,  allies,  and  we, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  became  thi'ir  inev- 
itable foes.  Now,  it  is  always  an*)malous 
and  damaging  to  encounter  the  hostility, 
even  if  only  covert,  of  the  nation  whose 
battles  we  come  to  fight  and  of  whose  "  in- 
depeutlence  and  hitegrity"  we  have  Consti- 
tuted ourselves  the  defendi*rs,  to  be  received 
with  suspicion  and  dislike,  in  j)lace  of  being 
welcomed  with  open  arms  as  champions  and 
deliverers.  Our  armii'S  have  suifered  se- 
verely from  this  awkward  situation.  Though 
the  lower  (J  recks  are  reputed  the  nu)st  venal 
of  ractis,  yet  such  is  their  hatred  of  the 
^fussulman  and  of  all  who  come  to  aid  him, 
that  we  have  found  it  im]>ossible  to  obtain, 
either  in  Turkey  or  the  Oimca,  that  ample 
and  reliable  information  as  to  the  move- 
ments and  projects  of  the  enemy  which  is 
one  of  tin*  surest  elements  of  military  suc- 
cess.    In  fact,  we  feel  ourselves  to  a  great 
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extent  in  an  oncray's  countr}% — among  peo- 
ple who  hate  us,  thwart  us,  and  suspect  us, 
— ^)-ot  on  whom  we  cannot  feed,  and  whom 
we  cannot  well  punish  or  coerce,  because 
we  are  ostensibly  their  auxilaries  and  friends. 

Nor  have  we  greatly  mended  matters,  by 
announcing  that  one  of  our  objects  is  to  se- 
cure f<»r  the  subject  races  of  Turkey  the 
recognition  of  their  civil  rights,  and  the 
amelioration  of  their  social  condition.  Our 
stei)s  in  this  direction  have  obtained  us  the 
dislike  of  the  Turkish  Government,  with- 
out gaining  us  the  confidence  of  the  Turkish 
people.  The  Government  knows  that  what 
we  demand  would  be  the  death-knell  of  its 
supremacy :  the  latter  feel  that  what  they 
want  is  not  better  treatment,  but  emancipa- 
tion from  Ottoman  rule.  To  the  Mussul- 
man—one million  of  foreigners  among  ten 
millions  who  abhor  him — we  siiy  :  "  You 
shall  govern  mildly  and  justly."  To  the 
Greek  Christian — ambitious,  restless,  and 
full  of  wild  aspirations  for  independence 
we  say  :  "  You  must  submit  to  this  hated 
foreign  dominion,  for  it  suits  our  views  of 
political  equilibrium  to  perpetuat^i  it."  How 
can  either  Afussulman  or  Christian  be  ex- 
pected to  recognise  us  as  real  friends  ? 

"  This  policy  (says  the  Traveller  in  Italy  )  will 
plunge  us  continually  deeper  and  deeper  into 
labyrinth  of  confusion  and  of  crime ;  for  while 
one  hand  is  raised  to  resist  Russia,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  use  the  other  to  keep  liberty 
prostrate ; — yet  so  little  do  our  statesmen 
appreciate  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  such 
a  position  that,  thinking  to  consolidate  the 
power  of  Turkey,  they  have  insisted  on  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  its  Christian 
subjects,  and  thus  unconsciously  enforce  its 
suicide.  Can  our  Ministers  be  so  ignorant 
of  human  nature  as  to  suppose  that  the  im- 
provements applicable  to  a  native  despotism 
will  prox^e  a  reiaedy  for  a  foreign  domina- 
tion ?  It  is  not  the  degree  of  oppression 
tliat  creates  the  desire  for  independence :  on 
the  contrary,  a  people  may  be  so  degraded 
by  oppression  that  if  they  but  feed  and  can 
escape  the  lash,  they  have  no  aim  or  hope 
beyond ; — but  if  their  condition  be  improved, 
it  will  elevate  their  moral  and  intellectual 
character,  and  then,  however  little  they  may 
be  galled  by  oppression,  they  will  desire  in- 
dependence for  its  own  sake.  There  is  no 
safetg  for  a  foreign  domination  but  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  subject  jKopley  Yet  we, 
with  characteristic  inconst'iu^ince^  maintain 
the  foreign  sway,  but  insist  upon  that  popu- 
lar elevation  and  emancii)ation  with  which 
It  is  inherently  irreconcilable ! 

But  (it  will  be  urged)  this  false  and  awk- 
ward position  which  we  are  denouncing  was 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  case.   We, 


one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  came 
to"  aid  the  Ottoman  Porte,  another  substan- 
tive and  recognised  Power,  against  foreign 
aggression ;  and  we  could  not  say  to  the  Sul- 
tan :  "  We  are  here  not  to  fight  for  you,  but 
for  your  subjects  who  abh(jr  you," —  or  he 
never  would  have  accepted  such  questiona- 
ble succour.  Nor  could  we  have  said  to  the 
heterogeneous  and  malcontent  tribes  under 
his  dominion :  "  We  are  here  as  the  allies, 
not  of  your  recognised  master,  but  of  your 
unformed  aiid  unrecognised  nationalities ;" — 
for  this  M'ould  have  been  the  admission  of  a 
principle  too  analogous  to  that  of  revolution- 
ary propagandism  t^  be  ever  deliberately 
adopted  by  this  country.  Governments  can 
only  ft)rm  alliances  with  and  march  in  aid  of 
Governments.  We  can  deal  only  with  the 
established  authorities  of  a  State  —  never 
with  the  discontented  elements  combined 
beneath  its  sway.  This  is  quite  true :  we 
wish  simply  to  point  out  our  mistake  in  hav- 
ing gone  too  far-  in  our  announcement ;  in 
having  needlessl^fi  committe<l  ourselves  to 
the  connection  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  it 
exists,  with  the  European  system;  and  in 
having  thus  added  one  more  to  thr)se  inde- 
fensible and  doomed  cases  of  the  status  quo 
whose  continuance  we  are  pledged  to  main- 
tain,— and  the  incongruities  both  in  morals 
and  statesmanship  in  which  that  mistake  has 
involved  us. 

If  it  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  allies 
to  aim  at  perpetuating  the  existing  Ottoman 
Empire,  by  linking  it  to  the  European  sys- 
tem, it  was  a  still  greater  and  more  obvious 
mistake  to  announce  the  intention  of  a(*cept- 
ing  and  maintaining  intact  the  actual  territo- 
rial arrangements  of  Russia.  If  the  status 
quo  in  the  former  case  embodied  much  that 
no  philanthropist  would  wish,  and  no  states- 
man would  deem  it  possible,  permanently  to 
uphold — much  that  neither  could  nor  ought 
to  endure  ;  if  the  spirit  of  progress  f<>rbade 
the  indefinite  prolongation  of  a  despotism 
which,  however  occasionally  mild  and  inva- 
riably lax,  has  got  the  inherent  character  of 
stagnation  and  rigidity  which  belongs  to  a 
theocracy  ;  if,  in  the  advance  of  civilisation, 
the  subject  races  of  Turkey  must  inevitably 
become  too  powerful  and  too  restless  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dominion  of  a  small,  a  foreign, 
and  unenergetic  tribe ;  if,  in  a  word,  the  time 
was  certain  to  arrive,  and  was  fast  approach- 
ing, when  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte  over 
the  heterogeneous  elements  subject  to  its 
sway,  and  the  consequent  unity  and  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  could  no  longer  be 
maintained  without  trampling  uppn  indefeas- 
ible rights,  and  lending  our  aid  to  crush  or 
to  repress  natural  and  noble  aspirations, — 
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the  status  quo  in  the  Muscovite  dominions 
comprised  many  arrangements  alike  iniqui- 
tous and  impolitic,  which  it  was  immoral  to 
sanction,  and  would  be  criminal  actively  to 
uphold  ;  and  which,  being  the  result  of  recent 
spoliations,  could  not  plciid  even  the  poor 
excuse  of  lapse  of  time  or  long  aocjuiescence 
in  support  of  the  claim  of  conquest.  The 
Mtatus  quo  in  Turkey  stood  upon  the  ground 
of  four  centuries  of  duration  ;  and  the  impos- 


land,  torn  from  Sweden  at  the  peace,  and 
still  Swedish  at  heart  and  by  affinity;  and 
and  finally,  Poland  annexed  and  blotted  from 
the  map  in  defiance  of  the  treaties  of  1815. 
Thus,  if  there  was  an  Empire  in  Europe 
whose  status  quo  is  indefensible  according  to 
any  principle  but  that  of  might,  that  Empire 
was  Russia ;  and  yet  we  declared  our  inten- 
tion to  respect  that  status  quo^  and,  by  so 
doing,  deterred  Sweden  from  joining  us,  and 


sibility  of  its  continuance  was  a  question  Poland  from  rising  to  take  advantage  of  the 
more  of  to-morrow  than  of  to-day.    The  sta-  \  happy  crisis  at  once  to  aid  us  and  to  serve 


tus  quo  in  Kussia  was  only  from  twenty-five 
to  seventy-five  years  old ;  was  founded  rath- 
er upon  robbery  than  upon  conquest ;  was 
much  of  it  an  open  defiance  of  European  trea- 
ties and  of  public  law;  and  liad  been  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  armed  and  diplomatic  protests 
which  entirely  barred  any  plea  of  title  arising 
out  of  long  and  peaceable  possession.  There- 
fore, we  hold  that  the  original  proclamation 
of  the  allies,  "  that  they  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  altering  the  territorial  bounda- 
ries of  Russia,"  was  an  error  in  policy  and 
in  principle,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  mischief 
and  embarrassment. 

The  reasons  which  prompted  this  an- 
nouncement are  obvious  enough.  No  doubt 
they  appeared  cogent  at  the  time,  and  they 
were  dictated  in  part  by  a  generous  spirit. 
It  was  essential  tJiat  France  and  England, 
embarking  in  a  war  against  unjust  aggres- 
sion, should  go  into  the  contest  with  clean 
hands,  and  should  guard  themselves  abso- 
lutely against  the  slightest  suspicion  of  seek- 
ing their  own  aggrandizement.  It  was  desi- 
rable also  to  avoid  all  risk  of  quarrelling 
over  the  spoils  of  war, — and  what  way  of 
securing  this  could  be  so  effectual  as  deciding 


It  was  considered  indispensable,  also,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  Austria,  to  disclaim 
all  design  of  carrying  matters  against  Kussia  to 
an  extremity  which  a  fellow-despot  might 
disapprove  as  likely  to  make  European  libe- 
ralism more  than  a  match  for  European  au- 
tocracy, if  ever  the  battle  should  come  to  be 
fought  out  between  them.  Still,  we  think 
few  will  now  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  pro- 
clamation an  unfortunate  and  injudicious 
one  ;  to  rejoice  that  events  have  exonerated 
the  allies  from  all  obligation  to  adhere  to  it ; 
and  to  regret  that  they  have  not  already  an- 
nounced, as  probably  they  soon  will,  that 
their  intentions  in  this  respect  have  entirely 
changed.  For  what  did  the  "  existing  terri- 
torial arrangements"  involve  in  Russia? 
They  embraced,  as  we  liave  seen,  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces,  lately  wrested  from 
Persia;  the  Crimea  robbed  from  the  Tartars; 
Bessarabia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
both  recent  spoliations  from  Turkey ;  Fin- 
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herself.  By  their  determination  to  confine 
this  war  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  ar- 
rangement instead  of  suffering  it  to  expand 
to  the  healthier  dimensions  of  a  principle,  the 
allies  debarred  themselves  from  all  chance  of 
ultimate  and  permanent  success :  if  they  per- 
sist in  adhering  to  that  determination  — 
which,  however,  we  do  not  anticipate — the 
war  had  better  never  have  been  undertaken. 
To  quote  again  from  the  "Traveller  in 
Italy.^' 

"  Now,  are  the  measures  of  our  statesmeQ  dic- 
tated by  any  fixed  principle  which  they  can  assert 
will,  if  persevered  in,  lead  to  ultimate  success? 
Do  they  themselves  see  the  way  to  the  desired  goal 
— a  lasting  peace — by  the  path  they  are  treading  ? 
Docs  any  one  ?  I  may  safely  answer  No  I  Their 
policy  is  but  one  of  temporary  expediency,  and, 
neither  in  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  nor  in  their 
conduct  of  the  war,  do  they  aim  at  anything  be- 
yond a  local  and  momentary  check  to  the  growth 
of  Russian  power.  Either  their  views  extend  not 
to  the  future,  or  they  do  not  comprehend  that 
lasting  peace  can  only  spring  from  a  seed  of  jus- 
tice and  morality  ;  hence  one  fatal  error  pervades 
all  their  measures  :  They  oppose  Russia  in  the 
interest  of  that  which  is,  instead  of  that  which 
ought  to  be.    Thus  they  expend  the  blood  of  our 


that  there  should  be  no  spoil  to  quarrel  over?  p™^«  soldiers  the  tears  of  English  mothers,  and 


the  treasures  of  England,  but  to  fill  the  sieve  of 
the  Danaides  ;  and  even  if  our  arms  be  successful 
in  the  Crimea,  and  a  temporarv  peace  be  estab- 
lished, the  real  cause  of  war  will  be  confirmed  and 
strengthened,  and  its  renewal  certain." 

Nowhere  in  Europe  are  the  existing  poli- 
tical and  territorial  arrangements  more  ut- 
terly indefensible  or  more  obviously  tran- 
sient than  in  the  Austrian  empire ;  nowhere 
are  so  many  foreign  and  malcontent  elements 
compressed  under  one  abhorred  dominion ; 
nowhere  have  arrangements,  so  defiant  of 
all  right,  to  be  forcibly  maintained  by  a  sys- 
tem of  government  so  at  war  with  all  moral- 
ity ;  nowhere,  over  the  wide  earth,  is  sentence 
of  death  so  clearly  and  so  justly  written  on  the 
status  quo.  Yet  the  maintenance  of  this 
very  empire,  with  all  its  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, and  all  its  hideous  anomalies,  is  re- 
garded by  most  veteran  statesmen  as  a  Eu- 
ropean necessity — ^nay,  as  nearly  the  most 
imperative  and  undeniable  of  all  European 
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necessities.  Politicians  and  diplomatists  pro- 
nounce the  perpetuation  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire to  be  indispensable ;  patriots  and  philan- 
thro})ists  pronounce  it  an  impossibility  and 
an  aboniination.  In  our  judgment  there  is 
partial  truth  in  both  opinions ;  and  the  two, 
we.  incline  to  think,  are  not  wholly  irreconci- 
lable. 

Statesmen  are  right  in  their  estimate  of 
(he  vast  importance  of  having  a  powerful 
State,  or  at  least  a  great  power  of  some  sort, 
where  Austria  now  is,  in  the  centre  and 
south-east  of  Europe.  Such  a  power  is  need- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  political  equilibri- 
um. It  is  needed  as  a  counterpoise  and  a 
C'Mitrol  upon  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  perhaps 
upon  France  also;  and  it  is  needed  because 
the  absorption  by  either  of  these  great  pow- 
ers of  any  of  the  countries  which  now  contri- 
bute to  make  up  the  Austrian  empire,  would 
unquestionably  disturb  the  balance,  and 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  statesmen  are  wrong  in  fancying 
that  x\ustria,  as  it  now  exists,  can  ever  fur- 
nish the  powerful  State  they  want — can  ever 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  or  realize  the 
ideal  of  their  statesmanship.  They  found  her, 
however,  ready  to  their  hand,  and,  after  the 
hand-to-mouth  fashion  of  their  tribe  in  mo- 
dem days,  they  preferred  the  labour  of  up- 
holding, which  required  nothing  but  force,  to 
the  tiisk  of  reconstruction  or  substitution, 
which  required  genius  and  foresight  too. 
Tliev  preferred  propping  up  the  old  house 
with  artificial  buttresses,  and  binding  its  di- 
verging walls  and  timbers  with  bands  and 
clamping-irons,  to  suffering  it  to  fall  to  pieces, 
and  facing  the  difficulty  of  building  a  more 
seit'utific  and  coherent  one  out  of  the  old  ma- 
tiTials ; — a  natural,  but  a  most  undeniable 
mistake. 

AVhat  is  wanted  is  a  political  arrangement 
and  territorial  distribution  which  shall  be 
soli-supporting  and  enduring,  because  in  har- 
mony with  tlie  laws  of  justice  and  the  inera- 
dicable sentiments  and  desires  of  the  human 
mind — not  a  system  whiih, being  unnatural, 
needs  to  be  forcibly  and  externally  upheld. 
"NVhat  is  needed  in  the  south-east  of  Europe, 
is  a  power  which,  being  based  upon  equity, 
ainl  sustained  by  affinities  and  voluntary  ad- 
hesions, and  secure  in  the  affections  of  its 
citizens  would  be  able  to  pursue  a  dignified 
and  independent  policy,  to  despite  intrigue, 
to  defy  aggression,  and  to  punish  wrong ; 
one  which,  having  never  been  reduced  to 
purchase  forbeanmce  or  to  bribe  an  accom- 
plice, is  under  no  obligation  to  connive  at 
crime.  And  what  our  statesmen  accept  in 
lieu  of  such  a  power,  and  vainly  dream  can 
perform  its  functions  and  fill  its  place,  is  an 
empire  ex/sting  on]/  upon  sufTerance  and  by 


contrivance;  whose  continued  vitality  is  a 
very  master-piece  of  ingenuity  and  effort ; 
full  of  sore  places  and  vulnerable  points  ;  too 
much  toni  by  internal  dissensions  to  have 
either  strength  or  courage  for  bold  external 
action ;  conscious  that  its  only  policy  is  to 
play  off  its  adversaries  and  rivals  against 
each  other,  and  that,  all  its  resources  being 
barely  adecjuate  to  compress  and  subdue  the 
revolutionary  elements  within,  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly pursue  a  daring  course,  or  exercise  a 
commanding  influence  in  its  international  re- 
lations. Look  at  its  proceedings  and  posi- 
tion now.  It  ought,  if  it  had  been  competent 
to  discharge  the  obligations  of  a  first-rate 
power — a  real  puissance  in  the  European  bal- 
ance, either  to  have  declared  for  Russia,  if  it 
resolved  to  make  the  cause  of  despotism  pros- 
per, and  to  have  bargained  for  its  own  share  of 
the  spoil,  or  to  have  flung  its  whole  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  allies,  and  thus  have 
maintained  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  did,  it 
dared  to  do,  neither.  It  dared  not  irrecon- 
cilably alienate  the  Czar,  because  it  remem- 
bered its  obligations  to  him  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  Hungary,  and  because  it  knew  it  was 
too  weak  and  disunited  to  prevent  him,  in 
case  of  a  ripture,  from  marching  to  Vienna. 
It  dared  not  declare  against  the  western 
allies,  lest  they  should  let  loose  Italy  and 
Hungary  upon  the  government.  Austria 
tould  not  perform  those  very  functions  for 
the  sake  of  which  (theoretically)  her  exist- 
ence is  defended.  She  holds  her  fief  from 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  by  a  tenure,  the 
conditions  of  which,  in  the  first  hour  of  need, 
she  is  unable  to  fulfil ! 

And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  we 
consider  what  her  composition  is  ?  She  has 
four  or  five  distinct  races,  not  to  say  nations, 
compressed,  but  not  amalgamated  or  fused, 
beneath  her  sway.  She  rules  not  over  loyal 
citizens  nor  quiet  subjects,  but  over  subdued 
insurgents.  The  only  attached  portions  of 
her  dominions  are  Austria  proper  and  the 
Tyrol.  The  Sclaves  distrust  her  ;  the  Mag- 
yars and  Italians  detest  her.  It  is  so  long 
since  Bohemia  was  annexed  and  its  ronsti- 
tutional  rights  suppressed,  that  some  degree 
of  acquiescence  has  been  there  at  length  se- 
cured. But  Hungary,  which  furnishes  the 
best  portion  of  her  armies,  and  Lombardy, 
which  supplies  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
her  revenue,  both  hate  her  with  a  perfect 
hatred  ;  and  any  prospect  of  a  cordial  union, 
and  of  the  strength  arising  therefrom,  must 
be  a  mere  chimera  so  long  as  her  system 
of  government  remains  unchanged  ;  so  long, 
in  fact,  as  she  insists  upon  centralized  goveni- 
ment  at  all.  Her  empire,  while  it  is  upheld 
only  by  force,  must  be  ever  on  the  eve  of  dis- 
solution ;  and  only  by  force  can  i^bc  upheld, 
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■o  long  as  she  insists  upon  reigning  despot- 
ically over  hostile  and  foreign  nationalities. 
It  is,  therefore,  manifestly  and  logically  im- 
possible, that  the  status  quo  of  Austria  can 
ever  do,  or  be,  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  the  other  powers  of  Europe  justify  it 
tod  sustain  it.  So  fiu:,  then,  statesmen  are 
wrong  and  patriots  arc  right ;  and  this  coun- 
try and  Franco,  at  this  moment,  in  tacitly 
assuming  and  almost  avowing  that  this  status 
quo  is  to  be  accepted  and  prolonged,  are 
placing  themselves  in  a  false  and  fettering 
position.  * 

While  saying  this,  however,  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  at  once,  and  by  wholesale, 
to  endorse  the  revolutionary  demand  for  the 
emancipation  of  discontented  nationalities 
wherever  they  exist  under  foreign  sway ; 
for '  nation^ty'  is  a  somewhat  vogue  term, 
and  some  races  are  too  small  and  feeble  to 
render  an  independent  existence  desirable  or 
possible.  All  that  we  desire  and  demand, 
now  that  this  country  is  free  to  adopt  sound 
principles,  and  to  eschew  &lse  ones ;  now 
that  the  stubborn  hostility  of  Russia  and  the 
subtle  infidelity  of  Austria  have  untied  our 
hands ;  now  that  we  clearly  understand  from 
the  latter  power  that  she  will  not  yield  us 
that  loyal  aid  in  consideration  of  which  alone, 
our  acquiescence  in,  and  adhesion  to,  her  de- 
testable status  quo  became  permissible  or 
politic, — is  that  we  should  at  once,  and  for 
ever,  shake  ourselves  jfree  from  all  declare, 
tions  in  favour  of  "  existing  territorial  and 
political  arrangements,"  and  should  hold 
ourselves  at  liberty,  if  circumstances  should 
render  it  desirable,  to  accept,  to  countenance, 
and  even  to  further,  any  modifications  of 
these  arrangements  which  may  seem  more 
consonant  to  justice,  more  likely  to  endure, 
and  more  fitted  to  attain  the  great  aim  that 
statesmen  and  patriots  ought  alike  to  have 
in  view,  viz.  permanent  peace  and  steady 
and  illimitable  progress.  What  these  modi- 
fications ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  will  be 
determined  by  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and 
the  circumstances  which  may  arise  out  of  it, 
and  the  dangers  which  it  may  bring  to  light. 
Every  year  that  the  strife  continues  will 
lead  us  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
deep-laid  projects  of  Russia,  and  the  extent 
of  her  means  and  preparations  for  carrying 
them  into  efiect,  and  the  nature  of  the  mea- 
sures which  will  be  needed  to  counteroot 
them.  At  present  two  points  only  seem  to 
us  imperative  and  clear : — The  Crimea  must^ 
under  no  circumstances  and  on  no  conditions^ 
he  restored  to  Russia;  and  her  Trans-Cauea- 
•iian  conquests  must  be  wrested  from  her. 

To  give  back  the  Crimea,  after  we  have 
wrenched  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  aggrwsor, 
would  be  to  announce  to  the  world|  either 


that  we  had  never  been  in  earnest  in  onr 
purpose  of  restraining  him,  or  that  we  are 
utterly  blind  as  to  the  means  of  doing  so. 
The  Qrimea  commands  both  the  Sea  of  Aioff 
and  the  Euxine.  Sebastopol  is  the  only  har- 
bour in  that  stormy  and  inclement  ocean 
wherein  a  powerful  navy  can  ride  in  safety. 
Whoever  holds  that,  holds  actual  possession 
of  all  the  bordering  provinces,  and  cim  men- 
ace them  or  ravage  them  at  pleasure.  As 
long  as  Russia  kept  it,  she  could  issue  fix)m 
it  during  the  fine  weather,  descend  on  the 
coast  of  Circassia,  Turkey,  or  Asia  Minor, 
commit  any  devastation  or  foray  that  she 
pleased,  and  retire  to  her  stronghold  before 
tidings  of  her  expedition  had  reached  the 
Bosphorus.  From  it  she  could  at  any  mo- 
ment send  forth  a  force  sufficient  to  seize  or 
to  destroy  Constantinople;  and  that  once 
done,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  her,  by 
sinking  vessels,  fixing  chains,  and  laying 
down  other  impediments,  to  make  it  nearly 
impossible  for  the  Allies  of  Turkey  to  force 
their  way  up  the  narrow  strait  between  the 
Seraglio  point  and  Scutari.  At  Sebastopol 
she  may  accumulate  (as  she  has  done)  such 
vast  materials  of  war,  she  may  there  com- 
plete in  f  silence,  and  at  leisure,  such  enor- 
mous preparations  for  conquest,  as  would 
defy  any  resistance  that  Turkey  could  make, 
and  might  almost  set  at  nought  (as  we  have 
found  to  our  cost)  the  most  strcaiuous  efforts 
of  the  Western  Powers.  In  a  word,  it  ia 
now  notorious  that  Sebastopol  has  not  only 
been  the  great  arsenal  of  Southern  Russia, 
but  the  instrument  to  which  she  has  iJways 
looked  for  the  aeoomplishment  of  her  mr» 
seeing  project  of  ambition  and  aggrandise- 
ment It  is  that  without  which  she  is  pow« 
erless — ^with  which  she  is  irresistible.  Place 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  neutral,  or  a  rival,  and 
Turkey  is  safe  from  future  seizure ;  restore 
it  to  Russia,  and  nothing  but  a  European 
war,  as  sanguinary  and  as  difficult  as  this, 
can  rescue  her  victim.  Restore  the  Crimea, 
and  you  make  the  contest  perpetual,  and 
nearly  ensure  ultimate  failure.  Russia  needs 
the  Crimea,  and  its  niagnificent  harbour,  for 
no  purpose  of  commerce,  for  no  peacefiil 
ends,  for  no  designs  that  she  can  avow.  Se- 
bastopol was  a  vast  place  of  arms,  and  no- 
thing more.  She  does  not  need  it  for  the  de- 
fence of  her  Euxine  seaboard, — for  who  would 
ever  dream  of  attacking  her  in  tliat  quarter, 
— or  indeed  in  any  quarter,  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  in  self-defence.  She  can  only  need 
it,  and  she  has  only  used  it,  for  purposes  of 
aggression  and  of  menace ;  if  she  refuses  to 
resign  it,  that  refusal  is  an  avowal  that  those 
purposes  are  still  uppermost  in  her  thoughts. 
The  eurrender  ofSebaekfpol  is,  the  wlj/  cim^ 
vmdng  proof Bmt^  oar  g^  fuiiaieUi^ 
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abandoned  her  nefarious  desigm.  Without 
this,  all  her  assunincea  are  not  worth  one 
moment *s  attention. 

The  idea  entertained  by  some  inconsider- 
ate politioians  of  restoring  it  to  her  under 
certain  ivnditions,  scarcely  needs  discussion. 
A  man,  \i'hose  passions  are  known  to  be 
violent,  and  whose  disposition  is  known  to  be 
aggressive,  insists  upon  carrying  about  with 
him  a  deadly  weapon,  with  which  he  has 
already  menaced  or  struck  more  than  one 
unoffending  neighbour.  After  a  hard  strug- 
gle vou  wrench  it  from  his  grasp;  what 
should  you  think  of  the  sense  of  the  by- 
stander 'who  advised  you  to  give  it  back  to 
him  on  lus promise  that  he  would  not  use  it? 
Would  you  not  sav  he  was  either  a  fool  or 
an  accomplice  ?  AVhat  is  the  object  of  the 
weapon  to  him  if  he  is  not  to  use  it  1  What 
•ecurity  can  he  ffive  you  that  he  will  not  use 
h !  Why  should  he  insist  upon  having  it 
except  because  he  intends  to  use  it  1  In  like 
Buzmer.  if  you  give  back  to  Russia  a  mighty 
ars^cal  within  forty-eight  hours  sail  of  Con- 
ilac:±crle — of  the  inheritance  of  her  "  sick 
ir^Ar" — do  you  not  surrender  the  whole  pur- 
pjie  ML-i  o:-os«ora:ion  of  the  war  ?  Was 
tec  'l^z  r:irT->5e  "to  secure  thft integrity 
acii  ±.  ir^Aoiince  of  the  Onoman  empire  ?'' 
Ai'i  11  y  :*::  ireani  that  either  can  be  secure 
fir  -rn  V-sar.  -rrJi  "the  standing  menace" 
(w  L.ri'j :«=.  R:2««-  well  called  it)  in  the 
rArA>rf  fc«  ?     And  what 
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w*:cjf  \^  ^  wi-rti  ''.f  any  security  Russia 
eiuji  '.&c  ir.  lie  w*y  c-f  prc«mises  or  con- 
&j:»l^  '  S— «:•:»§«  «oe  anderto-i-k  only  to 
MOfir,  5:iir  *ii**  ■/  WIT  ^i>ere.  How  can  you 
jr^*!sr.  ii»!r  \r_l.i±2  z.'zzz^ts  a:  N:X'laie£ 
iif  wsiiisiii  'Jusn,  ".o*  \j  <:€*,  'zzuun^d  and 
TOPTJZLLTLjisL'tAL  'jy  ST-.*s'y..j<l.  th^re  to  re- 
ign-T  t  -a^y-r  vzussijisn  wr»?t  beei^i  !  How 
5r**'>nn  i»%r  rT»ixaily  fc^i  vxr^^j  acccmu- 
hciui  TiKT*  vj^jsj  viii  ZAr^L  f&:?es  zo  any 
«ni:'inr  '  '^usl  zsmvk  tn  rea»iy.  acfi  her 
4b{«-  j»  nmi^^  Oft  urzA  mt  kI*<».  prec«res 
\*Kvr3L.  9i:r^  twij  '2«'  wks^riel  of 
y^iir  'TJtmL  wtuyt  y:«t  w:ri :  yoa 
firiLti  «rK-a»9  to 
tRsaT-:  nut  "ai*  "»ti:'j*  ▼:?«  is  o'-'ic^ 
^isMC  i^ihr*  y-n  wl  *t*£  "^-trr.  w  act. 
nowMPt  iL  -a*  WRU%  -rrj.  wi^  -tc^iccd  doc 
«  nniuiit  -iift  ft»-srfiaci'.«i»  -  •r.«i-.i  t':*i  tre^ 
lB\««rni^  in  *Kr3ir-w.n:«  cc  o&e 
tr  Hnraiv'sut  ^r-.-utisir^  wz'± 
im  tiac  iir  -an  -trj*  j'.rs'yym- 
m  liK  ■mifws  3*:  j»<  t.-.*i  v^  te»^ 
far  aetm.  'ai»7'  v^nut  >►  fnusKii.  lai 
wet  otnifw.  Mft  r^«ir  v.  vh:  j-.n; 
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pel  except  by  the  menace  or  the  actuality  of 
war? 

The  Crimea,  then,  must  never  again  be  in 
Russian  hands.  But  what  are  we  to  do  with 
it  ?  Only  one  thing  can  be  done.  It  must 
not  be  given  to  Turkey,  for  we  can  have  no 
security  that  she  would  be  able  to  keep  it 
against  Russian  arms,  or  diplomacy,  or  gold. 
Moreover,  she  governs  so  ill,  that  it  would 
be  questionable  morality  to  give  one  addi- 
tional square  mile  over  to  her  imbecile  rule. 
It  must  not  be  assigned  either  to  France  or 
England,  or  to  any  Jtrst-ratej^ower,  because 
this  would  be  a  danger  to  Turkey  only  se- 
cond to  that  arising  from  Russian  occupa- 
tion,  and  because  its  possession  would  give 
an  inadmissible  predominance  in  those  seas 
to  any  great  nation.  It  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  some  power  which  cannot  t%  it  amiss — 
which  no  one  fears — ^which  has  and  can  have 
no  sinister  or  dangerous  designs.  Sardinia 
is  such  a  power.  She  has  deserved  well  of  the 
Allies.  She  has  a  eallant  army — for  its  size 
about  the  best  in  Europe.  She  is  essentially 
a  commercial  nation,  and  will  develop  and 

Erotect  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  In 
er  hands,  Sebastopol  may  become  a  vast 
emporium  of  industry  and  enterprise.  She 
has  an  excellent  constitution  and  a  liberal 
tariiT.  And,  above  all,  she  can  have  no  hopes 
or  wishes  of  aggrandisement  in  that  quarter. 
She  will  hold  the  Crimea  in  trust  for  the 
peace  and  interest  of  Europe.  Assign  it  to 
her  under  the  guarantee  of  a  general  Eu- 
ropean treaty  ;  fortify  for  her  the  two  great 
roads  which  connect  it  with  Russia ;  assist 
her  for  a  term  of  years  with  a  subsidy  equal 
to  the  expenses  in  which  the  possession  will 
involve  her, — and  the  **  Eastern  Question" 
will  be  settled  in  the  most  effective,  endur- 
ing, and  economical  mode  possible.  Sardinia 
would  be  able  to  maintain  the  Crimea  against 
a  eofupde-main  ;  against  a  deliberate  and  pro- 
longed irar.  she  would  be  backed  by  the 
common  forces  of  all  the  parties  to  the  gen- 
eral treaty  of  pacification. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
ike  necessity  c4'  driving  Russia  out  of  Geor- 
gia and  Armenia — a  task  which  we  hope  to 
see  peH^^rmed  next  summer  by  the  English 
and  Turks.  Russia  has  no  business  south 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  can  have  no  good  object 
in  beinff  there.  That  vast  chjun  of  moun- 
»Arr«  inhabited  by  untamable  and  warlike 
bribes  of  Mahometaoa»  forms  her  natural 
bcon-iary.  She  passed  it,  and  desires  to 
i'ggx>-  tir  aci«aisitiocis  south  of  it.  s^^Iely  tor 
ccrcses  <A  fkirther  territorial  ac^randlze- 
'TjiXLZ  r.^  political  infliieiKV.  She  has  two 
'.oiKQi  n'  <HVginy  to  her  Trac^-Cauoasian 
Jim  to  haT«  a  road  to 
from  tha  «ail  as  w>eU  as  frcMH 
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the  north ;  the  second,  to  get  Persia  into  her 
power,  or  under  her  influence,  and  through 
Persia  to  act  upon  and  stir  up  the  nations 
that  lie  between  her  and  our  Indian  Empire. 
For  years,  almost  for  generations,  the  court 
of  Teheran  has  been  one  of  the  silent  battle- 
fields between  Russia  and  Great  Britain; 
and  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  power 
prevailed,  has  our  north-western  frontier  in 
Hindostan  been  tranquil  or  disturbed.  To 
Bussian  intrigue,  and  the  necessity,  immi- 
nent or  supposed,  to  counteracting  it,  we  owe 
the  Affghanistan  war.  As  long  as  our  inve- 
terate rival  remains  in  a  position  whence  she 
can  harass  and  command  Persia,  our  Asiatic 
possessions  can  expect  little  repose.  The  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  and  of  Turkey  alike 
require  that  Russia  should  be  driven  back 
across  the  Caucasian  range. 

These  two  modifications  of  the  status  quo 


would,  we  incline  to  believe,  give  us  a  secure 
peace — a  peace  which  would  justifv  and  re- 
compense the  war.  That  it  would  be  a  last- 
ing peace  we  can  scarcely  anticipate ;  for  it 
would  leave  the  deepest  internal  questions 
as  unsettled  as  ever,  and  the  great  oattle  of 
European  freedom  would  be  still  imfought 
But  at  least  it  might  be  expected  to  end  for 
an  indefinite  period  wars  of  territorial  ag- 
grandisement; and  by  weakening  and  baffling 
and  compelling  to  the  work  of  development 
at  home  the  encroaching  and  overbearing 
despotism  of  Russia,  it  would  assuredly  give 
strength  to  the  cause,  and  encouragement  to 
the  champions  of  progress.  Viewed  in  that 
light,  the  present  war — ^though  waged  wiA 
one  despot,  against  another,  in  behalf  of  a 
third — ^may  prove  the  first  campaign  of  the 
great  contest  of  civilisation  and  humanitj 
which  ere  long  must  be  brought  to  issue. 
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Art.  I. — Papiers  ^Etat^  Pieces^  et  Docu- 
ments^ inidits  ou  peu  eonnus^  relati/s  d 
VHistoire  de  VEcoase  au  xvi^  Steele^  tiris 
des  Bibliothiques  et  des  Archives  de  France^ 
etpubliis  pour  1$  Ban,natyne  Club  d^JSdim- 
bourg.    Par  A.  Teulet,  Membre,  6cc,  6cc. 

Were  the  friendships  of  nations  admitted  to 
be  as  fair  an  object  of  the  historian's  labour 
as  their  hatreds  and  contentions,  the  long 
eventful  intercourse  between  France  and 
Scotland  would  have  filled  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  pleasing  chapters  in  the  history 
of  modern  Europe.  Allowing  all  due  pre- 
ponderance to  the  main  objects  of  history, — 
the  separate  development  of  states  and  their 
contests  with  each  other — ^this  remarkable 
instance  of  steady  co-operation  and  continued 
friendship  between  two  peoples,  geographic- 
ally &r  separated,  and  in  national  character 
dissimilar  to  each  other,  is  possessed  of  sig- 
nal interest  for  its  historical  peculiarities,  and 
has  exercised  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  European  states,  which  entitles 
it  to  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. We  shall  find,  if  we  examine  this 
national  alliance  as  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent thread  of  causes  and  effects,  that  as  well 
in  its  origin,  its  progress,  and  its  final  extinc- 
tion, it  is  connected  with  memorable  events 
and  great  historical  changes,  to  which  it  has 
given,  or  from  which  it  has  received,  import- 
ant impulses. 

According  to  our  own  old  chroniclers,  and 
to  Mezeray,  and  many  other  French  authors 
who  adopted  their  narrative,  the  origin  of 
the  alliance  was  very  simple.  Charlemagne, 
anxious  to  secure  men  of  the  highest  learn- 
ing to  adorn  his  new  university  at  Paris,  and 
knowing  that  they  were  very  abundant  in 
Scotland,  obtained  his  object  by  contracting 
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a  close  alliance  with  Achaius,  the  sixty-fifth 
king  of  Scotland.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  undermining  operations  of  our  antiqua- 
ries have  tossed  Achaius  and  his  sixty-four 
predecessors  from  their  imaginary  thrones, 
leaving  us  instead,  some  dreary  lists  of  hypo- 
thetic^ chiefs,  holding  an  ill-defined  influence 
over  not  more  distinctly  bounded  territories. 
While  our  laborious  sappers  and  miners  of 
history,  such  as  Pinkerton,  Chalmers,  KitsoD. 
and  Jamieson,have  thus  effectually  destroyed 
that  compact,  simple,  ancient  nationality  of 
a  Scotland  which  owned  the  sway  of  "  Fattier 
Fergus  of  a  hundred  kings,'*  no  one  has  come 
forward  to  perform  the  synthetic  function, 
and  shew  how  the  realm  of  tne  Bruces  and  the 
Stewarts  arose  a  separate  nationality  out  of 
chaos — ^how,  in  short,  Scotland  became  Scot- 
land. We  should  have  this  distinctly  set 
down  as  a  starting  point  ere  we  can  offer  sat- 
isfactory explanations  of  the  nature  of  the 
Franco-Scottish  alliance ;  and  since  no  histo- 
rian of  Scotland  has  distinctly  done  it  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  refer  to  it  in  an  abridged  form 
as  a  settled  chapter  of  history,  we  shall  in- 
vert the  more  legitimate  process,  and  endea- 
vour in  a  few  sentences  to  foreshadow  the  form 
which  it  will  assume  when  the  critical  histo- 
rian shall  give  us  the  history  of  Scotland 
"  from  the  earliest  period." 

We  enter  not  on  the  vexed  question  whe- 
ther the  Picts  spoke  Irish  or  German,  but 
are  content  to  consider  it  as  undoubted  that, 
in  the  days  of  Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  the 
northern  and  eastern  districts  of  Scotland — 
the  Lowlands — were  inhabited  by  men  of 
Teutonic  blood  and  tongue,  who  were  not 
separated  by  any  distinct  national  boundary- 
line  from  flieir  Saxon  brethren.  We  all 
know,  that  after  the  war  of  indepen^fe|De  the 
boundary-line  between  the  kingdom^ 
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land  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  so 
distinctly  laid  down,  that  when  the  town  of 
Berwick  became  a  possession  of  the  English 
Crown,  it  was  still  so  nominally  separate 
troTCi  that  England,  of  which  it  was  geogra- 
phically a  frontier  fortress,  that  in  the  Acts 
of  Parliament,  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, it  was  not  deemed  to  be  included  un- 
less it  were   specially  referred  to  as  *'  the 
town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed."    A  boundary 
of  so  distinct  a  character,  existing  during 
several  centuries  of  history,  and  indurated 
by  settled  hatred  and  repeated  contests,  so 
stamps  itself  on  the  mind  as  an  original  con- 
dition of  the  very  existence  of  our  island, 
that  we  have  difficulty  in  placing  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  those  of  our  ancestors,  whe- 
ther English  or  Scottish,  who  knew  not  of  its 
existence,  and  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  ever  to  be.     Yet,  if  we  can  discard 
later  history  and  the  works  of  later  histori- 
anSy  and  throw  ourselves  back  entirely  into 
the  past,  we  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  discover  an  actual  Scotland  before  the 
Norman  conquest.     During  the  heptarchy 
or  octarchy,  the  boundaries  of  the  Saxon 
kingdoms,  and  the  authority  of  their  several 
t;3nanarchs,  are  so  shifting  and  uncertain,  that 
sibe  distinctness  of  the  separate  Scottish  king- 
..dom,  as  our  ordinary  historians  speak  of  it, 
.  jnokesit  seem  an  unnatural  neighbour  to  them, 
.  and  suggests  that  its  compact  history  is  fie- 
.  titioiis.    In  the  splittings  and  alliances  which 
.  laAke  the  early  history  of  Saxon  England  so 
perplexing,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  monarch 
.  o&  wef  ruler  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians  was 
sometimes  independent  and  powerful,  with  a 
<  fragment  of  England  under  his  sceptre,  and 
.  at  pther  times  was  reduced,  like  his  southern 
neighbours,  to  bow  before  the  prevailing  influ- 
ence of  some  fortunate  and  politic  Bretwalda. 
iHencciv/e  have  the  school-book  stories  of 
lEIdgar  rowed  across  the  Dee  by  eight  tribu- 
ttary  ky^go,— one  of  them  Keneth  of  Scct- 
Oand  ;  aod  the  more  solemn  but  less  accurate 
asMrtions-abouta  feudal  superiority  exercised 
W  A  S.axon  monarch  over  the  realm  or  fief 
ocScotlandL     Feudal  superiority,  in  fact,  had 
n«fmore  pUce  in  that  assemblage  of  states 
than  monardiy  in  a  republic  or  arch-episco- 
paay  in  a  Presbyterian  synod ;  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  English  monarch  was  charac- 
terised with  sufficient  accuracv,  even  by  that 
despised  author  Rapin,  ^'  to  have  been  like 
that -of  the  Stadtholdcr  of  the  United  Pro- 
moes  of  the  Low  Countries." 

When  we  ask  for  the  northern  boundaries 
of  the  cluster  of  Saxon  states,  we  find  that 
the  antiquaries  have  groped  their  way  through 
Deira  atid  Bernicia,  as  far  as  Fifeshire.  But 
having,  brought  us  thither  they  cannot  hinder 
lufi^om^oing  fiurther.    The  boundary-line 


between  the  Celt  talking  Gaelic  and  the  Low- 
land Scot  talking  Teutonic,  seems  to  have 
then  stood  nearly  as  it  did  down  to  the  '45, 
not  precisely  co-extensive  with  the  mountains 
and  the  flat  land,  since  the  men  of  the  Braes 
of  Angus  have  ever  been  Lowland  in  their 
speech,  while  those  of  the  sandy  flats  of 
Nairn  and  the  eastern  districts  of  Inverness- 
shire  have  spoken  Gaelic, — ^the  division  pass- 
ing actually  through  the  town  of  Nairn,  of 
which  it  used  to  be  said  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  might  almost  have  been  said  in 
the  nineteenth,  that  one-half  of  its  citizens  did 
not  understand  the  speech  of  the  other  half. 
No  part  of  the  British  empire  is  more  tho- 
roughly Teutonic — none  appears  to  have 
been  more  so  throughout  the  whole  historic 
period — than  Angus  and  Aberdeen.  And 
whether  these  districts  took  their  national 
tone  as  the  home  of  the  ancient  Picts,  or 
were  peopled  by  swarms  of  Saxons  passing 
on  from  England,  or  Northmen  crossing  di- 
rectly from  the  shores  of  Norway,  they  must 
have  belonged  to  the  general  cluster  of  the 
Saxon  nations. 

When  the  heptarchy  ceased,  and  the  south- 
ern states  were  united  under  one  crown,  a 
more  distinct  line  of  demarcation  began  to  be 
visible.  While  there  was  a  powerful  mo- 
narch in  the  south,  reigning  over  an  empire 
purely  Saxoji,  those  far  northern  states  which 
had  not  been  absorbed  in  his  new  kingdom, 
separated  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a 
monarch  holding  an  imperfect  rule  over  a 
portion  of  their  Celtic  neighbours.  Still  there 
was  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  demarcation, 
and  throughout  a  considerable  period  it  is  so 
variable,  tnat  the  perplexed  historian  having 
found  it  necessary  to  include  the  Lothians  in 
Endand,  speedily  finds  that  he  must  i^ak 
of  Northumberland  as  a  province  of  Scot- 
land. 

Let  us  now  look  at  those  successive  steps 
by  which  the  Island  became  divided  into  two 
nations,  each  looking  on  the  other  with  jealous 
hatred.  The  Norman  Conquest  is  the  earli- 
est. It  created  for  the  first  time  a  thorough 
consolidation  of  regal  power  in  England,  ad- 
justing every  man's  position  as  a  subject,  and 
feudatory  of  the  King,  and  covering  the  soil 
with  strong  fortresses  to  carry  out  his  supre- 
macy. The  Norman  power  was  essentially 
aggressive,  and  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
felt  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  new 
and  dangerous  neighbour.  Scotland  was  filled 
with  Saxon  fugitives,  who  fled  before  the 
foreign  invader,  and  found  shelter  with  a 
kindred  people.  It  has  oflen  been  main- 
tained, that  the  source  of  the  Teutonic  char- 
acter of  the  Lowland  Scots  should  be  sought 
in  this  immigration, — we  do  not  think  so,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  pretty  obvious  to  those 
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who  have  read  the  commencement  of  this  ar- 
ticle; but  we  avoid  entering  on  a  detailed 
discussion  of  this  point,  because  it  will  not 
much  affect  our  ultimate  view,  founded  on 
the  belief  that  Lowland  Scotland  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  Saxon  population  during  the  war 
of  independence. 

Among  the  Saxon  fugitives  was  one  man 
of  significant  position,  Edward  the  iEtheling, 
the  heir  on  Saxon  principles  of  the  English 
Crown.  His  sister  Margaret,  was  married 
to  Malcolm  the  King  of  Scots.  Thus  both 
at  court  and  throughout  the  country,  Scot- 
land was  the  representative  and  main  support 
of  the  Saxon  party,  who  were  still  in  some 
remote  districts  of  England  waging  an  un- 
equal warfare  with  the  Norman.  The  great 
Scottish  invasion  of  Cumberland,  which  his- 
torians speak  of  as  a  wild  raid,  without  any 
specific  cause,  was  founded  on  the  interests 
thus  created,  and  Hardyng,  who  knew  more 
than  he  was  always  willing  to  confess  about 
the  relative  position  of  England  and  Scotland, 
heads  his  account  of  the  invasion  in  these 
words,  "  How  Kyng  Malcolyn  of  Scotland 
warred  in  England  for  his  wife's  right,  pre- 
tending that  she  was  right  heir  of  England." 
The  names  of  the  children  of  Malcolm  and 
Margaret  at  once  marked  them  as  the  de- 
scendants and  representatives  of  the  Saxon 
line.  E(^2u:v  who  succeeded  him,  inherited 
the  name  of  that  very  monarch  whose  barge 
the  tributary  Kings  were  reported  to  have 
rowed ;  Edward  was  named  after  the  Con- 
fessor, and  Edmund  and  Ethelred  were 
alike  household  names  in  Saxon  royalty. 
The  next  step  is,  the  partial  extension  of  the 
conquest  over  Scotland. 

Down  to  the  war  of  independence,  we 
find  the  Norman  barons  of  England  gradual- 
ly swarming  over  Scotland  and  engrossing 
the  territorial  honours  of  the  country.  It 
was  the  function  of  this  wonderful  race 
wherever  they  went  to  be  the  leaders  of 
men ;  and  they  established  a  superiority 
alike  over  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon,  as  the 
European  of  later  days  has  predominated 
over  rival  races  in  India.  Not  only  were 
the  southern  shires  filled  with  Norman 
names,  but  the  bold  adventurers  cast  their 
lot  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  north  and 
west,  who,  far  more  susceptible  than  their 
Lowland  neighbours  to  the  influence  of 
military  leadership,  compensated  them  by 
the  many  attractions  of  a  sort  of  barbarous 
sovereignty,  for  the  luxury  and  regulated 
pomp  of  a  higher  social  condition. 

Thus  the  two  nations  continued  to  partici- 
pate in  that  change  which  set  the  Norman  as 
the  ruler  over  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  conquest,  by  its  social  influ- 
ence, was  subduing  ScotLand  as  well  as  Eng- 


land. The  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway, 
and  a  competition  for  the  throne  among 
distant  heirs,  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisia* 
So  thoroughly  had  the  Scottish  Court  thrown 
itself  into  the  hands  of  the  strangers,  that 
they  engrossed  the  nearest  alliances  with  the 
blood  royal,  and  it  was  among  the  flower  of 
the  Norman  adventurers  that  the  competi- 
tors for  the  crown, — twelve  in  number,  arose. 
These  barons  offered  without  hesitation  to  do 
homage  to  Edward  King  of  England,  if  he 
would  help  them  to  the  glittering  prize.  Why 
should  they  not  ?  They  had  no  Scottish  n»« 
tionality  to  contend  for ;  it  would  be  almost 
as  unreasonable  to  expect  an  outburst  of 
Maori  or  Zoolu  nationality  in  a  Governor  of 
New  Zealand  or  Natal.  They  were  Norman 
barons,  subjects  of  the  King  of  England, 
and,  indeed,  if  there  had  not  been  a  deeper 
current  of  political  motives  drifting  him  to- 
wards the  enlargement  of  his  empire,  it  is 
not  natural  that  he  should  have  been  expect- 
ed to  permit  any  of  his  own  subjects  to 
establish  an  independent  kingdom  at  his 
door.  The  punctilious  precision  with  which 
the  candidates  pleaded  their  respective  daims 
before  the  Lord  Paramount, — the  technical 
pedantry  with  which  they  appealed  to  the 
principles  of  feudal  law  acknowledged  in  the 
succession  to  ordinary  fiefs,  and  applied 
them  with  appropriate  distinctions  to  a 
sovereignty,  have  all  been  called  up  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  and  other  authors,  as  tes- 
timony to  the  established  feudal  supremacy 
of  England  over  Scotland.  But  it  is  more 
just  to  view  them  as  evidence  of  the  conven- 
tional feudal  notions  of  the  Norman  barons, 
and  their  thorough  alienation  from  the  peo. 
pie  over  whom  they  desired  to  rule. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  feudal  superiority 
of  the  Norman  King  was  something  so  much 
more  offensive  than  the  supremacy  of  a 
Saxon  Bretwalda,  as  to  excite  a  war  of  inde- 
pendence, ending  in  the  permanent  alienation 
from  each  other  of  two  kindred  nations. 
The  Lowland  Scots  would  probably  not  have 
deeply  concerned  themselves  about  the 
tenor  and  extent  of  any  act  of  feudal  homage 
performed  by  their  King;  and  as  to  the 
Highlanders  of  the  West,  their  Norwegian 
leader,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  was  a  rival 
rather  than  a  subordinate  of  the  King  of  the 
Lowlands,  and  would  have  acknowledged  a 
master  at  Westminister  far  rather  than  at 
Ilolyrood.  But  there  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  ceremony  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  Kings.  Edward's  au- 
thority was  a  practical  rule,  hard  and  search- 
ing. Eor  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  in 
the  hands  of  his  ancestors,  it  had  been  by 
slow  degrees  assimilating  to  itself  the  t«^ 
luctant  English,  Wi^  uo^  \\.  ^^  ^wv^  \ft 
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wd,  ■■lui  IrejLrA,  Wj^**,  4^4  Jyx/ti*:--^  *iK/3.i  bt  g:v*ii  iLyj0^i::l-^LaiIv.  s-:-  u  :: 
ODder  bl*  fc^ptr-?:.  ba^i  r:«^:-:  bl  ::-.**] f  pnfrJ.-  i,T*:yvis  tbfe  wav  f^rtr,  *bvlu:e  5-:«Ter='^n- 
eaUj  M  7;iu<;b  u:  err.ff?:r^r  u  Qu-'yifiuii  wkft.  '.vtr  u^  Tk»**I'«  doiLlr.yA:^  This  »a5  iLe 
b  ift  tr^if;,  tj&kit  vbl^^  tb&  l:.'.p(:rlAl  ^TvUrfn  %bap>  :&  vb!'±  Erivftrd  K.&ie  bis  fttterr.!-:  c*r. 
VM  tbx*  itf.;r:ju:r.g  :rv^  i/X^'-i  tb^  Oov«:rtr-  .S>>:lMid.  «.d  L^  I:  been  made  m-ire  c-kdv 
ibCLt^  of  tbe  gr«diV;r  E-rop»Af;  S*-i:^.  tfj«r  >.  migbt  bare  b^itD  successfji.  1:  is  cr;rl:ii« 
ISmdki  syiU-.zu.  bcio  to  '^  ii^  r! .  t!  bv  j  -K^t*.  tbkt  lb«r  Klr.^  of  FraD?e.  at  ibat  tirr.e  ri;:!:- 
wan  gr^IuAiiy  k^.fa^vlrg  i*>  o-stt.  pt'rjILkr  :z.g  :::  great  power  4l4  Europ-ean  inn  Jrr.-ce, 
ptHect'.orj.  Tbfe  f-s-'ji.  iiw,  :bo  jgb  >>  pro-  w*^  v*T;!'jrlLg  on  ibe  s>air:e  game  w:tb  ibe 
per  provirjc*  Tra*  ,\i:..W^  V>  tbr;  U:T.-jr*  of  Klr.g  of  Y.i.g.u:.d.  thougb  certainly  w::b  '.ess 
landed  property,  -*«  y**.  tr-iy  a  po.;t>Ai  ^j^/star/.ial  iL>f«es.  Tbe  bold  on  the  Ei-gUab 
ayateiri.  *!nc*  it  tr-^at^J  tb*:  r.gbt  atd  y,vfT  ujA^rtiYi  cf  c^^yrw  wm  Lis  feudal  ^\i'.\\  as 
c^  ruling  over  rrien.  as  ar*  a/At^syirj  of  tb<:  tbe  owter  of  fiefs  within  tbe  domaiL  cf 
tenun:  of  tbe  land  on  ubi'.h  ib*:y  aV>Je.  Fran-^r.  .Some  Ecglish  sailors  baring 
But  thit  feudal  ftysten  viblcb  in  j;irl«pru-  ^iz*?d  Frerch  vessels  in  the  narrow  seas, 
deoce  was  thus  held  to  be  the  antagoniM  or  Philip  of  Frac'.*  C!te«i  £>5ward  to  apf-ear 
rival  of  the  b^^Jy  of  Jaw^j  beo  j«:4tb*:d  t/>  us  before  him  in  Paris  and  answer  f.-r  the  o^ 
by  th'r  ';rfif/f'ror«,  becarr;*:  p'^liticawy  a  u%ful  fenc*  of  his  serrants,  but  the  p»ower  *A  ec- 
jDBtriir.'.<:i.t  in  the  liar.di*  of  thowr  an^/f.-ltious  force rn en t  was  so  disproponioned  to  the 
moDur'h*,  whose  proji^^.ts  of  aggrar.dbierf.ent  deiTiand  as  to  render  it  ludicrous.  Arcong 
were  ii.fl  lenced  hy  the  trbdition.si  of  an  ein-  the  c^in  in  unities  which  felt  and  re>i>:ed  the 
pire  goveniing  from  one  centre  u\\  tfie  ruthless  efforts  of  these  ambitious  monarchs 
known  or  acknowledg-,d  world,  lb';  fer-  toward  ur.iversal  dominion,  Soc'tland  l»ecame 
tilitj  of  the  feudal  sj.sf.m  in  tb^^te  ideal  ilhisrKous  in  the  war  of  indepnindence. 
powers  and  posfeesslofis  which  afterwards  While  the  question  was  one  of  iK-inir.al 
obtained  in  England  th-.'  appropriate  name  s'jverei;rnty  and  feudal  homage  the  people 
of  fictions  of  law,  was  a  great  as«i.stajice  tr>  of  the  north  were  passive  ;  but  when  the 
these  aggrandizing  projecU.    Hiicb  an  ideal  ^  Normana^  as  was  their  wont,  covered  the 
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country  with  the  fortalices  of  which  the 
ruins  still  remain,  and  Scotland  was  parcel- 
led out  into  justiciaries,  and  subjected  to 
military  authority,  the  people  rose,  and  rose 
with  effect. 

The  contest  produced  two  illustrious 
commanders,  differing  widely  from  each 
other  in  the  nature  of  their  claims  to  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  Very  few  histori- 
cal characters  indeed  have  come  so  well 
through  the  scrunity  of  archseological  inquiry 
as  William  Wallace.  It  is  true,  that  apply- 
ing to  his  position  the  conditions  and 
nomenclature  of  a  later  nationality,  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  arose  out  of  his  services, 
his  real  position  has  been  misunderstood; 
for,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  speak  of  him  as 
the  champion  of  English  resistance  to  Nor- 
man tyranny  than  of  Scottish  nationality 
against  English  aggression.  Hence  histori- 
ans, feeling  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  a 
certain  vagueness  of  outline,  have  invested 
him  with  the  .conventional  attributes  of  the 
classical  hero  of  the  old  school-books.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  popular  romance 
should  be  more  accurate  than  history,  and  so 
the  minstrel  Harry  represents  him  as  a 
Hercules  clearing  his  way  through  armed 
hosts  by  superhuman  development  of  muscle, 
while  in  the  amiable  pages  of  Miss  Jane 
Porter  he  becomes  an  interesting  and  accom- 
plished guardsman.  But  when  the  paint, 
and  gilding,  and  theatrical  properties  are  re- 
moved, the  figure  of  the  man  still  remains, 
great  in  its  original  simplicity.  In  the  battle 
of  Stirling  he  shewed  wonderful  powers  of 
strategy  and  generalship,  since  he  took  up 
his  position  at  the  very  point  which,  for 
subsequent  centuries,  was  deemed  the  gate 
between  the  north  and  the  south;  and  by 
timing  his  attack,  when  the  half  of  Surrey's 
army  was  separated  from  him  by  the  Forth, 
he  accomplished  that  most  thoroughly  effect- 
ive of  military  operations  which,  by  attack- 
ing the  enemy  in  detail,  puts  a  small  force 
on  a  level  with  a  great.  His  capacity  for 
leadership  must  have  been  marvellous,  since 
he  organised  and  kept  together  a  vast  army 
of  the  common  people,  while  their  ordinary 
leaders,  the  Norman  aristocracy,  following 
their  natural  instincts,  had  joined  the  oppres- 
sor. And  all  these  faculties  he  employed 
without  arrogance,  or  an  overweening  per- 
sonal ambition,  in  a  cause  indubitably  pure, 
— the  liberation  of  a  people  from  an  aggres- 
sive oppressor. 

To  Bruce,  who  also  was  an  intrepid  and 
skilful  commander,  the  same  high  moral  po- 
sition cannot  be  awarded.  He  saw  in  the 
settled  discontent  of  the  Scots,  and  their  en- 
during antipathy  to  the  Norman  rule,  the 


materials  out  of  which  an  independent  80¥e> 
reignty  might  be  created.  With  the  ardent 
spirit  of  his  heroic  race  he  threw  himself  into 
the  contest.  When  the  die  was  once  cast — 
and  it  was  cast  by  a  mere  accident,  he  hold 
with  chivalrous  constancy  to  his  adopted 
course,  bearing  reverses  with  steady  re- 
solution, and  enduring  hardships  down  to  the 
level  of  sordid  misery  with  imshaken  forti- 
tude. In  the  end  he  was  successful,  and  the 
people  whom  he  delivered  were  duly  grate- 
ful. Their  m-atitude  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
have  embodied  itself  in  the  constitution  and 
continuous  existence  of  the  Scottish  nation* 
Scotland  proper  dates  from  Bannockbum. 
All  histories  which  speak  of  the  country 
during  an  earlier  period  take  their  tone  from 
the  nationality  then  established. 

The  revolution  created  by  the  erection  of 
a  separate  Scottish  kingdom  is  distinctly  visi- 
ble in  such  statistics  of  the  age  as  are  afforded 
to  us  by  the  cartularies  of  the  ecclesiastical 
houses,  and  other  documents  connected  with 
the  occupancy  of  land.  The  Norman  namee 
disappear  from  the  territorial  occupan^, 
and  such  names  as  Mortimer,  De  Coucy,  De 
Vipont,  and  De  Quincey  are  succeeded  by 
Johnstones,  Scots,  Armstrongs,  and  Bella. 
The  Norman  holders  of  the  Scottish  lands, 
indeed,  were  not  disposed  passivelv  to  sub- 
mit to  this  revolution,  and  in  an  ef&rt  to  re- 
gain their  domains  they  placed  for  a  short 
time  their  champion  Edward  Baliol  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  That  brief  suspension 
over,  Scotland  freed  from  Norman  intruuon 
grew  by  degrees  into  the  separate  and  peon- 
liar  nation  which  has  afforded  to  the  world  so 
adventurous  and  picturesque  a  history. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  country  rid  itself  of 
French  influence,  for  it  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, that  the  Normans  of  the  period  of 
the  conquest  were  thorough  Frenchmen, 
though  Frenchmen  of  a  very  high  caste, 
and  that  they  had  discarded  every  vestige  of 
the  rough  pirates  of  the  northern  seas. 
Frenchmen  as  they  were,  they  infused  their 
social  spirit  into  English  society,  deeply  im- 
pregnating its  upper  strata.  The  influence 
had  penetrated,  as  we  have  seen,  so  far  into 
Scotland,  but  was  driven  back.  Thus 
England  was  for  centuries  subject  to  an  eth- 
nical influence,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term, 
which  did  not  reach  Scotland.  We  see  its 
effect  in  the  more  gallicised  idiom  of  Eng- . 
lish  literature — in  the  language  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  law — in  the  habits  of  the 
court  and  aristocracy — perhaps  also  in  the 
more  rapid  advancement  of  civilisation  — 
though  it  is  but  fair  to  remember,  that  as 
the  poorer  country,  the  eternal  warfare  to 
which  Scotland  was  doomed  by  her  i^otAXL^ 
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neighbour,  too  completely  absorbed  her  re- 
sources to  leave  her  the  means  of  social 
progress.  We  all  know  how  in  England  the 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit  at  last  predominated, 
and  the  community  became  English.  But 
in  so  close  and  internal  a  rivalry,  even  the 
triumphant  element  took  of  necessity  lai«ely 
from  the  other  by  the  natural  process  of  as- 
irimilation.  Hence,  there  has  ever  been  a 
French  influence  at  work  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  English  society.  There  has  been 
a  French  influence  at  work  in  Scotland  too, 
88  we  shall  presently  And,  but  it  was  exter- 
nal. It  was  not  the  silent  influence  on  each 
other,  of  citizens  of  the  same  state,  met  in 
social  intercourse  or  dispute,  but  the  influence 
of  a  distant  government  and  people  patron- 
ising and  befriending  the  government  and 
people  of  Scotland.     In  the  course  of  a  few 

Sges  bestowed  on  the  subject,  the  peculiar 
ects  produced  by  the  external  and  mechan- 
ical character  of  the  influence  will  probably 
be  visible. 

The  reasons  which  attached  Scotland  to 
France,  are  almost  too  simple  to  be  stated ; 
the  country  was  glad  of  a  powerful  ally  and 

Srotector  against  the  ceaseless  enmity  of 
ngland,  and  the  sleepless  aggressive  de- 
signs of  the  English  kings.  The  feeling 
which  induced  France  to  befriend  Scotland, 
is  scarcely  less  simple.  A  small  state  lying 
dose  to  a  great  enemy — especially  if  the 
small  state  have  many  wrongs  to  avenge, 
and  is  endued  with  the  temper  and  capacity 
to  avenge  them — has  always  been  deemed 
an  important  acquisition  to  any  of  the  great 
powers.  We  are  familiar  with  this  policy 
in  our  Indian  empire.  Portugal  has  long 
been  to  Britain  what  Scotland  was  to  France. 
Hie  English  kings  encouraged  Artavelde  and 
the  other  popular  leaders  of  Flanders,  and 
Elizabeth  subsidized  the  Dutch. 

The  first  recorded  overtures  for  the  alli- 
ance with  France,  were  made  by  Scotland  at 
a  juncture  of  curious  historical  combinations. 
Ballol  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Edward,  and  Edward  was,  on  the  occasion  al- 
ready alluded  to,  cited  to  appear  before  the  bar 
of  the  King  of  France,  to  answer  as  a  vassal 
ibr  his  misdeeds.  Edward,  instead  of  per- 
forming his  feudal  duty,  threatened  a  warlike 
descent  on  France,  and  ordered  his  vassal 
Ballol  to  join  him  with  his  retainers — the  no- 
bles and  fighting  men  of  Scotland.  The 
Estates,  such  as  they  then  were,  assembled 
•  at  Scone,  and  repudiating  the  vassalage  of 
their  nominal  monarch,  determined  to  offer 
themselves  as  allies  to  France. 

The  date  of  this  overture  or  proposal  is 
the  year  1293,  and  history  has  not  preserved 
any  distinct  conclusions  reached  by  negotia- 
tors between  the  two  countries  until  five 


years  later,  when  a  truce  was  adjusted  be- 
tween France  and  England,  forming  the  ba- 
sis of  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Paris.  Into 
these  negotiations — ^much  seemingly  to  the 
astonishment  of  Edward — Philip  of  France 
introduced  a  demand  that  his  allies  the  King, 
nobility,  and  people  of  Scotland,  should  be 
made  a  party  to  the  final  pacification.  The 
French  king  was  in  earnest.  When  Edward 
represented  that  if  there  were  an  alliance 
with  France,  Baliol,  his  vassal,  had  freely 
renounced  it ;  the  answer  was  that  Baliol 
was  then  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  incapable  of 
renouncing  the  rights  of  his  kingdom.  Ed- 
ward had,  however,  his  effectual  practical  re- 
ply in  the  victory  of  Falkirk,  and  the  de- 
struction of  Wallace.  France  could  not 
send  an  army  to  redeem  the  disaster,  and 
the  days  for  employing  Scotland  as  an  active 
ally  had  not  yet  come.  It  was  in  the  year 
1326,  and  afler  Bruce  had  &irly  established 
what  may  be  termed  a  new  European  king- 
dom, that  a  solemn  treaty  for  mutual  peace 
and  war  was  concluded  between  France  and 
Scotland.  It  is  needless  to  mention  how  of^ 
ten  it  was  specifically  renewed.  Each  re- 
newal spoke  of  it  as  the  ancient  alliance  of 
the  kingdoms,  for  in  all  matters  of  national 
tradition,  anything  which  cannot  be  traced 
to  a  distinct  origin  has  a  strong  claim  on 
reverential  observance,  and  ere  it  had  been 
a  century  old,  both  nations  were  taught  to 
believe  that  the  genealogy  of  treaties  went 
back  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne  and  Achai- 
us,  and  there  lost  itself. 

The  connexion  between  the  two  nations 
was  not  merely  a  national  alliance,  it  was 
an  exchange  of  citizenship.  The  French 
Droit  d'aubaine,  which  confiscated  the  pro- 
perty of  every  stranger  dying  on  the  soil  of 
France — a  scandal  to  the  country,  for  which 
it  has  exhibited  its  penance  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  system  peculiarly  sedulous  to  th^ 
interests  of  strangers — this  offensive  rule, 
which  was  perhaps  maintained  more  in 
haughty  defiance  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  in  the  spirit  of  rapacity,  was  suspended 
towards  the  citizens  of  Scotland.  By  re- 
peated letters-patent,  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land were  not  only  permitted  freely  to  trade 
with  France,  but  they  were  entitled  to  the 
various  rights  of  free-bom  Frenchmen — 
they  might  possess  estates  inheritable  by 
their  descendants,  and  hold  offices  of  emolu- 
ment in  the  state  and  the  army,  and  bene- 
fices and  dignities  in  the  Giurch.* 

The  gift  of  citizenship  was,  of  course,  re- 
ciprocal ;    but   whatever   political    benefits 

♦  Seo  the  substance  of  some  of  the  Grants  of 
IMvilege,  in  a  little  work,  called  *'  Memoirs  concern- 
iug  the  ancient  Allianco  between  the  Trench  and 
Scots.-' 
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were  gained  to  France  by  the  alliance,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  personal 
benefits  from  the  exchange  all  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Scots.  Looking  at  the  com- 
parative condition  of  the  two  nations  in  later 
times,  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  the  mind  to  a 
conception  of  the  greatness  of  the  social  gap 
between  Scotland  and  France,  from  the 
days  of  Robert  the  Bruce  to  those  of  Queen 
Mary.  England,  infinitely  beyond  Scotland 
in  wealth  and  its  social  appliances,  was  to  a 
certain  degree  homespun  and  yeoman-like, 
whenever  she  was  set  beside  the  glitter  of 
the  court  and  aristocracy  of  France.  In  that 
country,  indeed,  the  civilisation  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire  was  still  in  some  measure 
preserved  in  sufficient  strength  to  aid  the 
newly  growing  civilisation  which  accompa- 
nied the  formation  of  the  Modern  European 
States.  France  had,  in  some  measure,  the 
remains  of  the  elegance  of  the  Western 
Empire,  mixed  with  the  rising  energy  of  the 
Northern  Nations.  In  Scotland  all  vestiges 
of  Roman  civilisation  had  been  effaced, — the 
country  had  started  of  new  to  achieve  its 
»own  destiny,  and  it  stood  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  rising  communities  which  were  to  form 
the  new  European  System.  The  distance  of 
the  British  Colonist  in  America  or  the  Cape, 
from  the  native,  can  scarcely  be  greater  than 
the  distance  in  all  external  indications  of  so- 
cial condition  of  the  French  noble,  from  the 
Scottish  gentleman  in  the  service  of  France. 
The  difierence  is  of  a  kind  which  we  cannot 
well  appreciate  in  this  age  when  the  civilised 
races  are  superior  to  the  barbarous,  not  only 
in  social  habits,  but  in  every  physical  and 
mental  condition. 

Among  the  defects  of  our  allies,  the 
French,  sordidness  and  selfishness  are  not 
included.  What  they  gave,  they  gave  with 
an  open-handed  liberality.  The  Scot,  un- 
couth and  unmanageable  as  he  must  have 
been,  was  received  with  a  well-bred  courtesy, 
which  might  leave  him  to  infer,  but  never 
told  him,  that  the  Great  Nation  was  a  mag- 
nificent patron,  and  he  a  humble  pensioner. 
It  is  pleasant  to  notice,  throughout  the  histo- 
rical documents  of  the  two  countries,  that  as 
the  emigrant  Scots  liked  France,  so  they  in 
their  turn  were  liked  by  the  French,  until 
the  time  when  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
Guises,  like  tho§e  of  Edward,  created  un- 
easiness and  distrust.  Proud  as  the  Scots 
were,  they  could  not  but  appreciate  the  genu- 
ine good  breeding,  which  always  spoke  of 
their  nation  and  themselves,  individually  as 
in  the  same  rank  with  their  munificent  pa- 
trons. And  perhaps  at  a  time  like  the  pres- 
ent, it  is  of  some  importance  that,  among 
the  troops  joined  in  a  common  cause  with 
those  of  our  great  ally,  there  are  many 


whose  national  traditions  still  point  to  a 
friendship  with  France.  •  It  is  a  time  for  re- 
membering with  satis&cjlion,  that  among 
Scotsmen  the  national  animosities  of  the 
British  Empire  have  not  existed  long  enough 
to  obliterate  the  traditional  attacmnent  of 
the  Scot  to  the  Frank. 

Many  Scottish  cadets  planted  their  raee 
firmly  in  the  soil  of  France,  and  established 
great  lordships  there,  enjoying  revenues  and 
establishments,  such  as  it  would  have  sadly 
shamed  them  to  see  placed  in  comparison 
with  the  dreary  domain  and  sordid  dwelling 
of  the  head,  of  the  house  at  home.  They 
required  to  prove  their  gentility  or  nobility, 
but  nothing  was  easier  in  a  country  where 
every  man  had  a  pedigree.  From  the  be- 
ginning, it  was  the  weakness  of  the  Scots — a 
weakness  surely  leaning  to  virtue's  side — 
that  they  stuck  by  eadi  other.  With  his 
usual  felicity,  Scott  turns  the  whole  succes- 
sion of  stirring  events  which  make  the  for- 
tunes of  "  Quentin  Durward,"  on  this  nation- 
al peculiarity.  The  Lowlands  was  strewn 
with  petty  barren  feuholdings,  which  gave  a 
territorial  title  to  the  owner  and  all  the  kin- 
dred of  his  name,  thus  conferring  the  much 
coveted  De  or  Von  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  pertinacity  with  whidi  Scotland  has  ad- 
hered to  the  territorial  nomenclature — to  tJie 
system  of  addressing  people  by  their  estates 
and  not  their  names,  is  in  some  measure 
a  relic  of  our  intercourse  with  France,  which 
encouraged  the  practice  by  example,  and 
taught  the  Scottish  gentry  the  great  value  of 
their  possessive  pronouns.  In  fact,  gentle- 
men might  be  said  to  be  the  crop  borne  by 
the  otherwise  profitless  acres  of  the  Scottish 
Lairds,  and  a  very  profitable  investment 
was  found  for  the  produce  in  the  French 
market.  It  is  traditionally  narrated  of 
Robert  Monteith,  the  accomplished  historian 
of  the  "  Troubles,"  that  when  asked  what 
he  was  Monteith  of,  the  occupation  of  his 
father,  a  respectable  salmon  fisher  on  the 
Forth,  arose  before  him,  and  he  claimed  the 
title  of  Salmonet,  which  was  at  once  con- 
ceded. It  looks  like  a  confirmation  of  the 
story  to  find  that  the  French  edition  of  his 
work — "  Histoire  des  Troubles  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,"  bears  the  authorship  of  "  Robert 
Montet  De  Salmonet."  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  such  a  place  in  any  topographical 
work  on  Scotland ;  but  in  Frencn  books  the 
author's  name  appears  in  the  indices  under 
the  head  of  "  Salmonet," — as  Arouet  ap- 
pears under  the  well-known  head  of  Vol- 
taire, and  La  Tour,  the  great  general,  under 
that  of  Turenne,  the  territorial  title  of  his 
use. 

In  the  substantial  benefits  derived  from 
this  alliance,  the  blood-royal  did  not  hesitate 
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to  participate.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  ancient  County  of  Aubigny  was 
given  to  John  Stewart  His  descendant, 
Everard,  was  a  distinguished  diplomatist, 
and  soldier, — ^fought  in  the  Italian  wars,  and 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  His  de- 
scendant of  a  later  generation,  Esmo,  came 
to  Scotland,  and  became  a  well-known  and 
unpopular  courtier  of  the  modern  Solomon. 
He  was  accused  of  having  corrupted  his  in- 
nocent master  with  French  vices  ;  but  after 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Scotland  had  little 
to  learn  in  that  direction.  The  Aubigny 
family  making  the  name  of  Stewart  French, 
the  absence  of  a  i^  in  the  language  rendered 
it  necessary  to  vary  the  spelling,  and  the 
name  of  Stuart  was  thus  adopted, — a  form 
which  has  not  been  entirely  confined  to 
France,  but  has  found  its  way  into  consider- 
able use  in  the  native  country  of  the  Stew- 
arts. They  held  a  great  name  in  France, 
establishing  something  resembling  a  clan ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  in  that  part  of  the  an- 
cient province  of  Berri  which  formed  the 
county  of  Aubigny,  the  name  of  Stuart  is 
still  borne  by  some  of  the  peasantry. 

Another  Stewart,  Alexander,  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, the  defeated  plotter  for  the  throne  of 
James  IV.,  found  refuge  in  France.  His  son 
was  born  there,  and  married  a  French  heir- 
ess, the  Countess  of  Auvergne,  of  that  same 
family  of  La  Tour,  whence  Turenne  was  de- 
scended. The  sister  of  the  Countess  mar- 
ried  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
whose  uncle  Leo  X.,  in  a  papal  confirmation 
of  the  privileges  of  Scotland,  obtained  at  the 
solicitation  of  Albany,  alludes  to  this  family 
connexion.*  All  the  readers  of  Scottish  his- 
tory will  readily  remember,  that  another 
femily  closely  connected  with  the  Scottish 
throne  was  endowed  in  France  with  the 
great  Lordship  of  Chatelherault  in  Poitou. 
This  donation  was  not  given  without  a  con- 
sideration, since  it  was  Arran's  compensation 
for  abandoning  the  Regency  of  Scotland  to 
Mary  of  Guise,  the  representative  of  the 
French  policy  in  Scotland.  It  was  part  of 
this  same  policy  to  confer  the  Bishopric  of 
Meripoix  on  the  potent  Beaton,  whose  name, 
by  the  way,  commonly  spelt  Bethune,  sug- 
gests a  connexion  with  tliat  ancient  house 
wich  gave  to  France  the  noblest  of  its  states- 
men--Sully. 

Excepting  in  a  few  such  instances  as  these, 
the  favours  uf  France  were  not  distributed 
within  Scotland,  but  conferred  on  immi- 
grants, who  were  received  into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  did  good  service  to  their  adopt- 1 
ed  country.  The  war  with  Henry  V.,  so' 
di.*ja>trous  to  France,  was  contemporary  with 
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the  captivity  of  James  I.  in  London,  an  evem 
which  exasperated  the  Scots  and  drove  manj 
of  them  to  fight  their  national  enemy  on  th< 
soil  of  France.  In  that  army  led  by  th< 
]3auphin,  which  first  made  head  against  thi 
English  after  the  field  of  Agincourt,  wc  fine 
the  Lord  of  Buchan,  two  Douglases,  a  Lind 
say,  and  a  S  win  ton.  Buchan  was  endowec 
with  the  high  ofiice  of  Constable  of  France 
He  commanded  the  Scots  at  the  battle  o 
Vemeuil,  where  Sismondi  tells  us,  after  men 
tioning  the  disposal  of  the  other  troops,  tha 
"  Les  Ecossais,  qui  faisoient  le  nerf  de  leu: 
armee,  etoient  plus  propres  a  combattre  i 
pied  qu'i  cheval."  The  contest,  by  its  cloa 
approach  to  a  success,  was  indicative  of  tb 
comhig  revival  of  national  spirit  in  France 
It  was  lost  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Italiai 
mercenaries,  who  began  to  plunder  too  soob 
The  English  blood  was  roused  by  the  unu 
sual  obstinacy  of  the  enemy,  and  their  de 
feat  was  followed  by  slaughter.  Buchan  wa 
found  among  the  dead,  beside  Douglas  thi 
Lord  of  Touraine.  So  each  had  partakei 
largely  of  the  munificent  gifts  of  hospitabh 
France,  and  each  had  given  a  life  to  hii 
benefactors  when  the  hour  came  for  requir 
ing  it. 

The  connexion  of  France  with  Scotlanc 
would  be  very  imperfectly  described  with 
out  some  notice  of  that  Scots  guard  so  dis 
tinguished  in  history  and  romance.  It  is  \ 
pity  that  we  have  no  old  French  document 
capable  of  telling  us  their  origin  and  earlj 
history.  A  thin  volume  printed  for  th( 
Bannatyne  Club,  called  "  Papers  relative  t( 
the  Royal  Guard  of  Scottish  Archers  ii 
France,"  contains  documents  which  undoubt 
edly  go  far  back,  since  they  start  with  Char 
lemagne  and  Achaius.  The  starting  point 
is  however  too  early,  and  makes  immediate 
ly  palpable  a  defect  common  to  this  class  ol 
documents.  They  do  not  come  down  to  us 
straight  from  Charlemagne's  day:  on  the 
contrary,  they  profess  to  go  back  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  that  period,  and  tc 
convey  thence  a  statement,  rendered  doublj 
dubious  by  its  character,  as  a  pleading  foi 
the  restoration  of  the  Scottish  privileges  ic 
France,  after  Scotland  had  joined  crowns 
and  interests  with  France's  great  enemy, 
L'Eseosse  Fran^oise,  first  publiished  in  1G08, 
traces  the  origin  of  the  guard  to  an  incident 
of  the  Crusades.*  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  French  may  have  become  aeqiiaintc^ 
with  the  soldierly  capacities  of  their  north 
erii  allies  in  the  hard  service  to  which  botl; 
had  doomed  themselves  in  these  menn>rable 
wars.  But  the  systematic  establishment  o; 
a  Scottish  guard  has  its  distinct  origin  in  the 

*  Tapora  rolativo  to  thj  Rojal  Guard,  p.  1 4. 
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war  of  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  when,  as 
the  official  documents  already  referred  to  tell 
us,  the  services  of  the  Scots  were  timely  aud 
effective.  It  was  conlstructed,  indeed,  out  of  the 
small  number  whom  the  casualties  in  thatwar 
had  left,  out  of  a  large  body  of  adventurers. 
Thus  the  Scottish  guard  was  the  fruit  of  the 
misery  and  disasters  of  France,  and  when  we 
look  at  its  peculiar  privileges,  and  remember 
that  they  were  in  the  possession  of  foreign- 
ers, none  but  a  disastrous  history  could  be 
anticipated  to  the  people  whose  kings  were 
so  surrounded.  The  guards  proper  appear 
to  have  consisted  of  one  hundred,  though 
there  was  a  separate  body  of  Scottish  gens- 
d'armcs,  from  whom,  perhaps,  they  were  se- 
lected. Twenty-four  of  the  hundred  along 
with  the  commander  of  the  cens-d'armes 
were  the  spedal  protectors  of  the  King's 
person.  Their  privileges,  according  to  the 
kind  of  terrestrial  religion  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings  inculcated, 
were  of  a  very  solemn  and  sacred  character. 
They  had  the  charge  of  the  keys  of  the 
king's  apartment,  and  of  the  chapel  where  he 
paid  his  devotion.  They  guarded  his  boat 
when  he  crossed  a  river;  when  the  king 
made  his  solemn  entry  into  a  town,  the  key 
must  be  delivered  to  their  commander ;  and 
they  enjoyed  the  incalculable  privilege  of 
carrying  his  Majesty's  sacred  person  on 
those  occasions  where  ceremony  dictated 
that  it  should  be  borne  by  men.  At  mass, 
vespers,  and  ordinary  meals,  two  of  them 
stood  close  to  the  royal  person.  On  occa- 
sions of  high  ceremony,  as  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  royal  touch  to  the  scrofulous, 
the  investment  of  the  higher  order  of  knight- 
hood, the  solemn  reception  of  embassies, 
and  the  like,  then  it  was  the  privilege  and 
honour  of  six  of  the  Scots  guards  to  be  the 
nearest  to  the  sacred  person,  three  on  either 
side.  Not  the  least  of  their  privileges  was 
that  of  decorating  their  lances  or  halberts 
with  a  fringe  of  white  silk,  *  qui  est  la  couleur 
couronnale  en  France.'  A  throne  thus  en- 
vironed by  foreign  mercenaries  was  only  too 
emphatically  indicative  of  the  coming  desti- 
nies of  France.  The  Jacquerie  and  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Marcel,  the  demagogue  provost  of 
Paris,  had  taught  the  kings  of  France  that 
they  had  enemies  nearer  than  the  English. 
England,  too,  had  her  Jacquerie  in  the  days 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw ;  but  the 
strong  political  sense  which  has  ever  guided 
the  nation  in  its  troubles  pointed  to  the  re- 
dress of  popular  grievances,  not  to  the  isola- 
tion of  the  throne  as  the  proper  remedy. 
That  horror  of  foreign  mercenaries  which 
has  sometimes  driven  Englishmen  to  the 
borders  of  frenzy  had  its  birth  in  a  substan- 
tial danger.     Nothing,  indeed,  could  show 


so  distinctly  what  the  French  crown  was  to 
become  as  the  privileges  conferred  on  a 
haughty  body  of  semi-barbarous  strangers ; 
and  in  the  zealous  services  of  our  countrymen 
to  their  benefactors  we  can  study  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  the  vitality  of  that  long- 
continued  despotism  which  the  Revolution 
at  last  stifled  in  blood. 

To  ft  monarch  like  Louis  XT.,  who  parti- 
cipated neither  in  the  feelings  of  Frenchmen 
nor  in  the  chivalrous  traditions  of  the  nobles, 
and  who  went  furtively  about  gnawing  away 
the  foundation  of  every  institution  or  tradi- 
tion offensive  to  him  by  its  influence, — it 
was  of  immense  importance  to  have  around 
him  a  body  of  men  who,  like  the  Mamelukes 
in  their  early  days,  were  separate  from  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  local  influences, — who 
had  no  motive  but  to  do  the  desire  of  their 
master, — who  were  stem  combatants,  and 
unconscious  of  fear,  and  who,  moreover,  from 
their  wild  origin  and  neglected  nurture,  pos- 
sessed certain  primitive  prejudices  in  favour 
of  honesty  and  fidelity,  which,  however  des- 
picable they  might  be  as  a  general  charac- 
teristic, were  useful  in  the  particular  occa- 
sion. We  see  throughout  Comines'  amusing 
narrative  how  constantly  Louis  was  envi- 
roned with  these  honest  hardy  mercenaries, 
— how  frequently  he  thought  it  safest  to 
have  no  others  too  near  him.  He  made  his 
body-guard,  indeed,  a  living  rampart,  brist- 
ling witli  offensive  spears  and  arrows  round 
the  dungeon  walls  in  which  he  immured  him- 
self, establishing  a  seclusion  so  arbitrary  and 
remorseless,  that  a  near  relation, — a  prince 
of  the  blood, — a  confidential  minister,  might 
be  slain  at  once  if  he  endeavoured  to  ap- 
proach the  royal  person  without  the  usual 
preparatory  ceremonies  and  permissions. 
With  his  assiduous  barber  as  the  only  ave- 
nue of  communication,  the  king  thus  shut 
himself  out  from  France ;  and  the  foreigners, 
trained  to  strict  military  usage,  and  desti- 
tute of  any  respect  for  persons  or  national 
institutions,  carried  out  the  design  with  an 
effectiveness  that  never  could  have  been 
found  in  native  troops.  In  the  one  great 
peril  of  his  life,  when  Louis  found  himself  in 
the  Castle  of  Peronne,  environed  by  the  Bur- 

fundians,  and  virtually  the  prisoner  of  that 
)uke  of  Burgundy  whose  fierce  recklessness 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  Charles  le  Tem6- 
raire,  the  stay  on  which  he  had  thrown  his  whole 
reliance  was  tested,  and  found  true.  When 
Louis  and  the  Duke  set  off  together  towards 
Cambray,  in  outward  amity  but  inward  ha- 
tred and  suspicion,  we  are  told  that  "the 
Duke's  army  marched  in  two  columns.  One 
was  commanded  by  the  Marshal  of  Burgun- 
dy,  and  with  him  were  all  the  Burgundians,  | 
the  above  mentioned  nobility  of  Savoy,  and 
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a  great  number  of  forces  out  of  Hainault, 
Luxembourg,  Limbourg.  The  other  body 
•was  led  by  the  Duke  himself."  *  We  have 
here  the  idea  of  a  powerful  force ;  and  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  there  was  then  between 
the  two  men  travelling  together  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  forces  a  deadly  silent  con- 
test to  decide  whether  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy should  be  King  of  France  or  the  King  of 
Irance  should  add  the  fiefs  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  to  the  absolute  dominions  of  the 
French  Crown.  The  Duke,  profuse  in  every- 
thing, whether  peaceful  or  warlike,  thus 
brings  forth  a  gallant  army, — the  King,  pe- 
nurious, contemptuous  of  display,  and  de- 
pendent more  on  his  own  guile  and  sagacity 
than  on  the  zeal  of  his  armed  followers, 
brmgs  to  balance  against  the  Burgundian 
army  a  force  thus  described  by  a  succinct 
chronicler: — "The  King  had  with  him  only 
his  Scotch  Guards  and  a  small  body  of  his 
standing  forces,  but  he  ordered  three  hun- 
dred of  his  men-at-arms  to  join  him."  In 
the  next  stage  we  find  them  falling  on  the 
unfortunate  citizens  of  Liege.  While  both 
assailants — the  one  sordid  and  calculating, 
the  other  careless  and  audacious — ^liad  at 
heart  the  common  purpose  of  crushing  a 
community  of  hard  working  men,  struggling 
for  an  honest  living,— each  desired  to  trip  up 
his  fellow.  Hence,  when  they  were  in  dose 
siege,  we  are  told  that  "  the  King  removed 
into  the  suburbs,  and  took  up  ms  quarters 
in  a  little  house,  next  door  to  the  Duke's, 
his  guards  consisting  of  a  hundred  Scots,  and 
his  household  troops  were  posted  near  him." 
In  the  night  there  was  a  sally  by  the  belesr 
guered  citizens,  lliey  made  a  dash  at  the 
quarters  of  their  two  royal  enemies;  and 
Comines  felt  that  this  attempt  had  been  aw- 
fully close  to  success.  "  We  know  not,"  he 
says,  "  in  what  condition  the  king  was,  nor 
whether  he  was  for  or  against  us,  which  put 
us  into  a  great  consternation."  It  happened 
that,  amonff  the  assailants,  the  owner  of  the 
house  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  occupied 
was  killed.  "The  king,"  says  Comines, 
"  was  also  assaulted  afler  the  same  manner 
by  his  landlord,  who  entered  his  house,  but 
was  slain  by  the  Scotch  Guards.  These 
Scotch  troops  behaved  themselves  valiantly, 
maintained  their  ground,  would  not  stir  one 
step  from  the  king,  and  were  very  nimble 
widi  their  bows  and  arrows,  with  which  it  is 
said  they  wounded  and  killed  more  of  the 
Burgundiaiis  than  of  the  enemy."f 

It  could  not  be  but  that  men  so  trusted 
and  privileged  as  the  protectors  of  despotism 
should  imbibe  despotic  habits,  which  even 

♦  Uredalia  Comines,  p.  195. 
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the  most  submissive  populace  would  resent 
as  the  insolence  of  swaggering  mercenaries. 
The  expression  Jier  comme  un  Ecossais  be- 
came proverbial  in  France.  Numerous 
brawls  and  contests  arose  in  which  it  became 
needless  to  ask  which  party  was  in  the  wrong, 
since  the  very  existence  of  the  foreign  ele- 
ment was  enough  to  cause  them,  just  as  a 
foreign  body  in  some  sensitive  portion  of 
the  human  frame  causes  disease.  The  guards 
naturally  resented  any  attempt  to  assimilate 
them  by  an  admixture  of  Frenchmen.  The 
existence  of  a  considerable  number  of  natu- 
ralised Frenchmen  of  Scottish  name  and 
origin  afforded  the  means  of  gradually  mo- 
difying their  constitution  without  any  sudden 
change.  The  lords  of  Aubigny  thus  provi 
ded  them  with  a  succession  of  commanders. 
They  were  subsequently  commanded  by  tliat 
Montgomery  who  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
Henry  JI.  at  a  joust,  and'  from  his  name  it 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  among  them 
as  traditionally  of  Scottish  origin.  In  the 
wars  of  religion  Scotsmen  were  naturally 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  favouring  the  Hu- 
guenots, and  the  new  aspects  in  the  relation 
of  the  two  countries  of  which  we  shall  short- 
ly come  to  speak,  led  to  a  further  gradual 
weeding  of  the  guards.  Afler  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  still  more  effectually  afler  the  miion 
of  the  CroiMis,  the  service  of  France  was  of 
course  open  only  to  those  who  were  in  op- 
position to  the  established  religion  at  home, 
— a  definition  nearly  equivalent  with  disaf- 
fection to  the  established  Government.  Yet 
repeatedly  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Scotland  was  virtually  a  hostile  coun- 
try to  France,  loud  complaints  and  remon- 
strances were  diplomatically  forwarded  to  the 
French  Government  about  the  injustice  of 
despoiling  the  Scots  of  their  privileges.  The 
Scots  Guard,  though  entirely  filled  with 
Frenchmen,  continued  to  be  an  integral  ele- 
ment of  the  old  monarchy  of  France.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  gorgeous  vol- 
umes which  were  issued  as  the  official  rep- 
resentations of  all  the  multitudinous  details 
of  ceremonial  connected  with  the  consecration 
of  the  kings  of  France,  will  remember  the 
rich  uniform  of  their  commander,  and  the 
simpler  and  soldierly  costume  of  the  men-at- 
arms.  Some  relics  of  Scottish  peculiarities 
rested  with  the  guard  to  the  last,  and  in  the 
Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux  we  are  told,  that 
"  elle  ne  laisse  pas  de  consorver  son  ancien 
nom,  et  de  retenir  encore  la  phrase  Ecossoise 
'I  am  hire,'  qui  se  prononce  Ai  am  hire, 
c'est-a-dire  je  suis  ici — me  voici." 

At  the  head  of  this  Article  we  have  placed 
the  title  of  a  book  full  of  curious  matter, 
connected,  not  solely  with  the  French  al- 
liance, but  with  the  condition  and  history  of 
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Scotland  throughout  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  maj  be  much  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  real  and  permanent  value  of  the 
last  popular  poem  or  drama,  or  even  about 
the  most  esteemed  book  of  the  day  on  geolo- 
gy or  ethics.  By  such  a  work  as  M.  Teulet's, 
however,  the  value  claimed  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned, so  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  history 
is  a  profitable  study.  There  is  a  sort  of 
proud  humility  in  the  completeness  and  per- 
fection with  which  the  intended  object  is 
effected.  Most  investigators  will  desire  to 
give  the  tinge  of  their  own  peculiar  opinions 
to  the  documents  they  are  the  means  of  pub- 
lishing,— selecting,  grouping,  or  annotating 
them,  and  sometimes  professing  to  save  the 
reader's  trouble  by  discarding  tneir  dry  de- 
tails, and  extracting  from  them  results  which 
are  not  those  which  the  reader  would  have 
extracted  had  the  matter  been  left  in  his  own 
hands.  That  M.  Teulet  is  an  accomplished 
archseologist,  whose  views  on  any  historical 
question  would  be  valuable,  would  easily  be 
inferred  from  his  preface,  and  other  incidental 
features  of  his  task,  were  his  high  capacity 
not  otherwise  known.  Yet  the  documents 
contained  in  his  two  massive  volumes, — they 
contain  nearly  two  thousand  dense  quarto 
pages, — have  been  copied,  arranged,  and 
corrected  at  press  with  all  the  careful  preci- 
sion expected  from  a  drudging  clerk,  in  the 
kind  of  work  of  which  a  drudging  clerk  is 
capable.  We  have  thus  the  assurance  that 
a  series  of  State  papers  bearing  on  delicate 
and  debated  points  of  history,  where  an  im- 
portant truth  sometimes  depends  on  the  col- 
location of  a  sentence,  and  a  false  word  may 
be  the  foundation  of  a  false  theory  widely 
influencing  historical  belief, — ^have  passed 
\mdcr  the  careful  examination  of  omj  signally 
capable  of  detecting  errors,  and  uttering  the 
documents  in  their  original  purity.  Yet  we 
should  not  leave  the  impression  that  this  ac- 
complished editor  leaves  the  investigator  to 
wander  through  the  pathless  wilderness  of 
several  hundreds  of  very  accurate  state-pa- 
pers. For  him  who  is  unable  or  disinclined 
to  examine  the  wilderness  there  is  a  succinct 
account  of  its  character  and  produce  from  an 
able  pen.  Each  paper  is  preceded,  in  short, 
by  a  full  analysis  of  its  contents.  The  plan 
seems  to  us  the  perfection  of  archaeological 
editorship.  The  documents  are  there,  in  the 
two  quarto  volumes,  at  full  length ;  whoever 
wishes  to  assure  himself  of  their  very  words 
can  find  them,  but,  for  the  ease  of  others  not 
ambitious  of  such  a  task,  there  is  a  serviceable 
and  intelligent  abstract. 

Among  these  papers  there  are  some  bear- 
ing the  aspect  of  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
face,  since  they  are  French  versions  of  docu- 
ments with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar  in 


their  native  condition, — of  these  a  signal 
instance  is  the  First  Covenant,  translated 
for  the  information  of  the  Court  of  France, 
where  it  was  peculiarly  instructive  as  a  ve- 
hement alarm-cry  against  danger  arising 
from  the  practices  of  certain  intriguing 
Frenchmen.  Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the 
chief  impression  derived  from  these  docu- 
ments  is  of  the  sedulous  attention  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland  that  must  have  influenced 
those  French  statesmen  who  obtained  them, 
and  the  prying  minuteness  of  the  agents  who 
supplied  information,  or  transmitted  copies 
ofScottish  state-papers.  A  daily  watch  is 
kept  on  all  things  of  political  moment  in 
Scotland,  from  Mary's  forced  abdication  of  her 
Crown  down  to  the  particulars  of  the  latest 
reception  of  his  favourites  by  the  young 
prince,  or  the  precise  terms  in  which  the 
doings  of  his  Court  were  censured  from  the 
pulpit.  It  has  fallen  to  few  countries  to  have 
been  so  well  inspected  as  Scotland  must  then 
have  been.  On  the  one  part,  we  have  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  Randolph,  and  the  whole  body 
of  skilful  inquisitors  brought  up  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  peculiar  school  of  statecraft, — on 
the  other  we  have  the  agents  of  the  French 
Court,  trained  in  a  more  subtle  diplomatic 
school,  yet  requiring  to  report  more  fully 
and  specifically,  since  their  information,  ap- 
plicable to  a  distant  people,  speaking  a  to- 
tally different  language  from  the  ]fi*ench, 
would  not  be  so  readily  made  intelligible  at 
home  as  the  communications  of  the  English 
agents.  The  whole  of  these  documents,  in- 
deed, bear  reference  to  a  rivalry  for  dominion 
between  the  two  great  powers  which  placed 
the  independence  of  Scotland  in  a  position 
only  a  degree  less  critical  than  it  had  fallen 
upon  two  centuries  and  a  half  earlier.  Were 
there  some  supreme  terrestrial  authority 
that  could  compel  nations  to  keep  their  bar- 
gains, as  the  Courts  of  law  enforce  justice 
between  man  and  man,  the  reasons  why 
Scotland  should  accept  an  immediate  um'on 
with  England  were  conclusive,  and  could  not 
endure  criticism.  But  the  Scots  believed, 
that  as  the  weaker  of  two  hostile  nations 
they  would  be  subjugated  by  the  stronger, 
instead  of  joining  on  equal  partnership,  in 
which  the  citizens  of  each  should  become 
members  of  a  new  state,  where  they  woul4 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  obligations.  If  we  were  to  judge  of 
their  objections  by  the  present  condition  of 
the  British  empire,  we  might  denounce  them 
as  unreasonable ;  but  were  we  to  judge  of 
them  by  that  experience  which  history  teacb- 
es  us  through  example,  we  shall  undoubted- 
ly justify  their  patriotic  forethought,  since^ 
even  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  progress 
in  civilisation,  and  after  the  nations  had  be- 
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come  intimate  with  each  other  as  subjects  of 
the  same  Crown,  it  was  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty that  Scotland  obtained  from  her  afflu- 
ent and  haughty  neighbour  a  union  on  fair 
terms. 

During  the  time  when  the  affectionate  at- 
tentions of  England  were  received  with  more 
alarm  than  satisfaction,  the  alliance  with 
France  was  changing  its  original  character. 
Having  heretofore  been  the  bountiful  and 
considerate  patron  of  the  poor  and  proud 
neighbour,  the  French  king  began  to  cast  a 
wistful  eye  on  his  possessions.  Imperial 
notions  had  become  resuscitated  in  connexion 
with  the  French  monarchy.  Francis,  in- 
deed, had  striven  for  the  CaBsarship.  At  the 
same  time  events  tended  so  distinctly  to  an 
absorption  of  Scotland  in  England,  that  the 
French  statesmen  saw  no  method  of  pre- 
serving an  influence  within  the  Island  of  Bri- 
tain, save  by  taking  Scotland  and  keeping  it 
as  a  dependency  of  the  Crown  of  France.  It 
happened  that  the  Reformation  and  the  con- 
temporary rise  of  an  English  party  in  Scot- 
land, were  preceded  by  incidents  unfavour- 
able to  the  influence  of  France.  The  sojourn 
of  the  French  in  Scotland  was  not  so  agree- 
able as  that  of  the  Scots  in  France.  The 
Scots  went  abroad  to  work  and  fight,  and  in 
return  for  the  services  so  conferred,  to  find 
their  condition  improved  and  their  rank  in- 
creased. The  French  who  came  to  Scotland 
were  in  general  men  of  high  rank,  accustomed 
to  slavish  deference  from  their  inferiors,  and 
among  a  people  poor  and  rude  they  not  only 
lost  the  luxurious  indulgences  of  their  social 
condition  at  home,  but  encountered  a  jeal- 
ous irritability  which  every  effort  to  sup- 
port their  own  dignity  served  only  to  in- 
crease. 

One  of  the  incidents  most  unpropitious  to 
the  French  alliance  was  the  regency  of  Al- 
bany, already  spoken  of.  With  all  the  le- 
gitimate claim  to  authority  which  a  Scot- 
tish prince  might  have  by  descent,  he  was 
bv  training  and  social  habit  a  thorough 
Frenchman.  He  brought  all  the  despotic 
notions  of  the  French  court  to  a  country  in 
which  the  monarch,  though  certainly  he  had 
much  nominal  power,  was  in  reality  but  the 
chief  among  a  very  haughty  aristocracy  and 
unruly  people.  Even  the  satisfaction  of  his 
ambition  to  be  a  governor,  could  not  recom- 
pense him  for  his  social  sacrifices  in  leaving 
France ;  he  pined  to  return,  and  accomplish- 
ed his  object  at  a  juncture  critical  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  power.  The  documents  ed- 
ited by  M.  Teulet,  among  which  there  are 
letters  from  Albany  himself,  entitle  us  to 
believe  that  he  expected  to  see  Scotland  be- 
come a  more  tolerable  country,  by  being 
made  a  dependency  of  France.     Thus,  in 


writing  to  the  King  of  France  on  the  posi- 
tion of  Scotland,  ne  certainly  exceeds  the 
flowery  diplomatic  courtesy  of  the  age  in 
calling  on  him  aider  et  secourir  et  com- 
mander.* 

When  he  returned  he  lefl  behind  him  an 
accomplished  and  courtly  Frenchman,  Sieur 
de  la  Bastie,  whose  fate  speedily  illustrated 
in  a  startling  shape  the  social  uncongeni- 
ality  of  a  French  courtier  with  the  ancient 
allies  of  the  crown  of  France.  La  Bastae 
was  lefl  with  some  nominal  authority  by  the 
absent  governor.  As  the  estates  of  Parliii- 
ment  were  the  virtual  rulers,  and  conferred 
the  power  held  by  the  governor,  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  understand  how  any  power  could 
have  been  conferred  on  the  foreigner ;  and 
yet,  perhaps,  as  a  statesman  trained  in  the 
court  of  France,  he  may  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  there  should  be  any 
limit  to  his  authority.  One  of  the  class  of 
aristocracy  briefly  described  in  state-papers 
as  "  border  thieves,"  took  in  hand  to  limit  it 
in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  Hume  of  Wed- 
derbum,  provokingly  interrupted  in  the  act  of 
besieging  his  feudal  enemy^s  stronghold, 
seized  and  stabbed  the  Frenchman,  and  rode 
off  with  the  murdered  man's  head  dangling 
from  his  saddle  bow,  by  those  long  carefully 
cultivated  tresses  which  were  becoming  the 
pride  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  Paris. 
Such  an  affair  was  naturally  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  Albany,  and  could  not  easily  be 
explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  among 
the  fastidious  courtiers  who  were  the  com- 
mon friends  of  the  murdered  man  and  him- 
self. Ample  vengeance  was  of  coure  pro- 
mised to  France,  but  insuperable  difficulties 
impeded  its  accomplishment.  There  is  much 
correspondence  on  this  matter  in  M.  Teulet's 
volumes,  in  which  there  are  very  earnest 
promises  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  powers, 
and  records  of  transcendent  exertions  to  dis- 
cover the  perpetrator, — but  never  any  suc- 
cess, and  a  modern  reader  cannot  help  com- 
paring the  documents  with  what  he  may  hear 
from  time  to  time  of  the  redress  offered  by 
an  Aflghan  or  Burmese  court,  for  the  murder 
of  some  active  British  resident  in  a  remote 
province. 

Such  incidents  gave  opportunity  for  each 
of  the  contending  patrons  of  Scotland  to  in- 
terfere. While  France  might  well  complain 
of  outrage,  Henry  VIII.  professed  himself  in- 
dignant that  his  nephew's  kingdom  should 
bo  put  into  the  hands  of  a  designing  stranger 
like  Albany,  the  servant  of  a  foreign  power, 
who  intrusted  the  most  serious  affairs  to  base 
adventurers  of  his  own  nation.  From  a  re- 
monstrance  by  Henry,  dated   in    1521,  it 
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would  appear  that  at  the  famous  festival  of 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  where  Henry 
and  Francis  tried  in  vain  to  cheat  each  other 
under  the  guise  of  unsuspecting  courtesy  and 
chivalrous  generosity,  the  English  King  had 
requested  his  rival,  out  of  sheer  good  fellow- 
ship, as  it  were,  to  abandon  to  him,  Scot- 
land,— a  country  lying  much  more  conve- 
nient to  his  hand  than  to  that  of  his  royal 
brother.  But  whatever  hopes  he  may  have 
derived  from  the  free  and  hearty  communi- 
cations of  the  occasion,  turned  out  to  be  hol- 
low. France,  fer  from  intending  to  loose 
her  hold  on  Scotland,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
prepared  to  tighten  it  But  evil  days  were  in 
store  for  both  countries.  When  Scotland  suf- 
fered under  the  disasters  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, instigated  by  Albany  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, she  was  at  the  feet  of  Henry,  who  re- 
fused any  terms  of  peace  which  contained  no 
bargain  for  the  breaking  of  the  French  alii 
ance.  Refusing  the  alternative,  the  Scots 
asked  their  good  friends  across  the  Channel 
if  they  might  not  agree  to  some  partial  and 
temporary  severance  to  escape  the  wrath  of 
England.  The  fatal  battle  of  Pavia  had  just 
been  fought,  —  Francis  was  a  prisoner  in 
Spain,  and  the  French  appealed,  and  not  in 
vain,  to  the  chivalrous  generosity  of  the 
Scots, — was  it  a  time  for  them  to  desert 
their  ancient  alliance,  and  abandon  the  friends 
who  had  so  often  served  them  ?  Then  follow 
many  high  courtesies  to  Scotland.  Ten 
years  afterwards  we  find  King  James  in 
Faris,  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  France. 
It  was  a  royal  order  that  the  public  bodies 
should  do  the  young  prince  the  honours  usu- 
ally offered  to  the  royal  family  of  France, 
and  to  them  only.  The  Parliament  remon- 
strate— "  Que  sa  dicte  court  n'avoit  accous- 
tumo  aller  en  robbes  rouges,  les  pr^sidens 
portans  leurs  manteaux  et  chapeaux  de  velours 
et  le  greffier  civil  son  6pitage,  au  devant  des 
Rois  et  Princes  estrangers  faisant  entries  en 
ceste  ville  de  Paris."*  But  they  were  in- 
duced to  submit  to  the  urgent  demand  of 
Francis  that  they  should  do  all  honour  to 
his  son-in-law, — "  Tout  ainsi  qu'a  sa  propre 
personne."  Submission  was  gradually  be- 
comingthe  rule  among  the  corporate  pow- 
ers in  France,  and  we  have  a  specific  account 
of  the  processions  from  the  President, 
through  tne  several  grades,  to  the  huissiers 
with  their  rods.  We  are  farther  told  that 
after  the  proper  address  was  presented,  the 
Scottish  Prince  embraced  the  Presidents 
"sans  aucunement  parler  a  cux,  parcequ'il 
savoit  peu  du  langage  franfois." 

The  matrimonial  alliances  created  a  state 
of  matters  which   brought  the  two  great 
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powers  to  dose  rivalry  over  their  intended 
prey.  James  V.  was  the  nephew  of  the 
King  of  England.  His  two  wives  were 
French,  and  his  second  belonged  to  that 
wonderful  family  of  Guise,  whose  function  it 
was  to  inspire  France  with  their  peculiar  spirit 
and  their  ambitious  projects,  and  whose  desti- 
ny, had  it  not  been  suddenly  checked,  bade  fair 
to  anticipate  in  the  16th  century  that  of  the 
Buonaparte  family  in  our  own  day.  As  all 
the  readers  of  pur  ordinary  histories  know, 
the  haughty  Scots  took  umbrage  at  Henry 
the  Eighth  s  rough  wooing,  and  precipitately 
dicidecT  all  pending  questions  by  sending 
their  infant  queen  oflT  to  France.  There 
never  was  an  act  of  statesmanship  more  dis- 
tinctly done  in  the  excitement  of  anger — al- 
most it  might  be  termed  of  pettishness. 
Whatever  uncertain  dangers  Scotland  might 
have  incurred  by  a  different  course,  the  dan- 
gers she  encountered  by  this  were  soon  dis- 
tinct and  specific  It  remained  to  France 
either  to  lose  Scotland  or  hold  it  by  the 
strong  hand,  and  she  seems  to  have  resolved 
to  seize  the  opportunity  presented  to  her. 
A  new  tone  is  from  this  date  perceptible  in 
the  French  documents  relating  to  this  coun- 
try. The  Parliament  of  Paris  are  induced 
to  take  upon  them  to  adopt  a  declaration, 
"  Sur  le  Gouvemement  de  TEcosse."  The 
purport  is  to  show  that  Queen  Mary  having 
reached  her  twelfth  year  ^the  date  is  1552) 
is  entitled  to  undertake  tne  government  of 
her  realm.  A  line  of  argument  is  adopted 
which,  though  not  very  cogent,  is  perhaps 
the  best  that  could  be  found  for  the  purpose. 
By  the  civil  law,  the  age  when  puberty  com- 
mences is  twelve  in  females  and  fourteen  in 
males.  Precedents  are  then  taken  from 
France — ^both  for  the  sake  of  the  ancient  al- 
liance between  the  two  countries  and  *  pour 
I'excellence  de  la  couronne,  et  maison  de 
France' — and  it  is  found  that  although  in 
cases  of  private  right,  ihe  period  of  years 
must  be  completed,  Kings  of  Frahce  have 
governed  before  the  completion  of  their  four- 
teenth year.  There  are  several  references 
to  Scripture  and  to  the  history  of  the  ancient 
nations,  and  an  argument  is  used  very  cha- 
racteristic of  France  at  that  time,  but  which 
would  not  have  been  much  esteemed  in  Scot- 
land— monarchs,  it  is  said,  are  the  special  ob- 
jects of  the  attention  of  the  Deity,  and  are 
endowed  with  mature  judgment  earlier  than 
other  men. 

More  significant,  however,  than  the  tenor 
of  such  a  document,  is  the  fact  of  questions 
regarding  the  internal  administration  of  Scot- 
land coming  for  deliberation  before  a  French 
corporation — for  that  was  the  proper  charac- 
ter of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Two  years 
afterwards,  the  object  to  which  this  pro^Q&a.l 
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was  probably  directed,  was  accomplished  in 
anotner  shape.  Arran  was  bought  out  of 
the  command  of  the  kingdom  by  the  lord- 
diip  of  Chatelerault.  Mary  of  Guise  filled 
the  office.  She  was,  it  is  true,  the  mother 
of  the  Queen  of  Scotland ;  but  she  was  a 
thorough  Frenchwoman,  and  was  placed 
there  to  serve  the  interests  of  France.  The 
King  of  France,  and  the  two  Guises,  theDuke 
and  Cardinal,  appointed  themselves  to  the 
office  of  guardians  of  the  young  Queen,  and 
the  Queen-mother  proceeded  to  France,  took 
her  instructions  from  them,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  to  carry  them  out.  They  were  na- 
tural as  the  instructions  of  the  French  court 
— they  had  equally  natural  results  as  enforced 
in  Scotland.  Trench  soldiers  and  com- 
manders outraged  the  feelings  of  the  people 
by  assuming  offensive  liberties  and  preroga- 
tives. The  high  offices  of  the  state  were  con- 
ferred on  Frenchmen,  and  we  find  a  De  Ru- 
bay  holding  the  Great  Seal,  and  a  Villemore 
filling  the  office  of  comptroller,  while  D'Oysell 
acted  as  chief  adviser  of  the  regent  and 
prime  minister.  The  regent  proposed  to 
pick  the  strongholds  of  the  country  one  by 
one  out  of  the  hands  of  their  baronial  com- 
manders, and  garrison  them  with  French 
soldiers — it  was  on  receiving  a  hint  to  part 
with  his  fortress  of  Tantallon  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  old  Earl  of  Angus,  with  grim  hu- 
mour, said  his  house  was  at  her  Majesty's 
service — but  he  must  needs  be  the  com- 
mandant, for  no  one  could  hold  it  so  well. 
The  climax  was  reached  when  an  inventory 
of  property  and  effects  was  made  throughout 
Scotland,  for  the  imposition  of  a  subsidy 
which  would  have  gone  to  the  support  of  an 
army  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Three  hun- 
dred of  the  barons  and  gentry  met  in  the 
church  of  Holyrood,  where  they  propounded 
some  significant  constitutional  doctrines  for 
the  limitation  of  the  sovereign  authority,  and 
among  the^e  it  was  specificafly  observed,  that 
the  monarch  was  the  Queen  of  Scots,  as 
being  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  people,  and 
not  the  Queen  of  Scotland  as  the  possessor 
of  the  soil,  and  entitled  to  dispose  of  that 
which  was  upon  it.  This  was  the  first  solemn 
protest  against  the  influence  of  the  French 
alliance.  A  political  party  was  formed, 
which  joined  and  strenghthened  the  religious 
party  arising  out  of  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation. Since  that  time  Franco  was  no 
longer  the  ally  of  the  nation  of  Scotland, 
but  of  a  party  there,  and  with  the  decay  of 
that  party  the  alliance  died. 

Meanwhile  the  French  statesmen  went  on 
with  their  project  of  annexation,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  indeed  was  rendered  clearer 
to  them  by  the  waxing  strength  of  the  lords 
of  the  congregation.    To  the  party  of  the 


Guises  it  was  virtually  part  of  a  conflict  for 
existence  and  dominion  within  France  itseli^ 
and  just  at  the  moment  when  the  civil  war 
was  breaking  out  in  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise,  we  find  Catherine  of  Medici  signifi- 
cantly writing  to  the  Duke  of  Alba  her 
opinion,  that  if  the  insolence  of  the  Scots  is 
not  quelled,  it  will  infect  the  reform  party 
in  France.* 

An  event  had  in  the  meantime  occurred, 
which  to  those  statesmen  who  see  nothing 
beyond  forms,  had  completed  the  annexa- 
tion. The  young  Queen  of  Scots,  married 
to  the  Dauphin,  had  for  a  few  months  en- 
joyed the  dignity  of  a  Queen  of  France. 
Commissioners  were  sent  from  Scotland  to 
adjust  the  marriage  treaty,  with  anxious  in- 
structions to  preserve  the  independence  and 
the  separate  laws  and  institutions  of  Scot- 
land, whoever  should,  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage,  become  monarch  of  the  Scots.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  son  of  the  marriage  should 
have  both  thrones,  but  if  there  were  daugh- 
ters only — disqualified  by  the  Salique  pre- 
cedents from  mounting  the  throne  of  France 
— ^the  eldest  should  have  Scotland.  The  in- 
defatigable Guises,  however,  saw  that  the 
opening  of  the  succession  to  a  descendant  of 
both  the  monarchs,  would  not  convey  the 
notion  or  produce  the  efiect  of  annexation  to 
the  crown  of  France,  so  articulately  as  a  trans- 
ference to  a  King  of  France,  not  tiie  son  of  a 
Scottish  monarch.  It  was  desired  that  the 
honours,  as  they  are  usually  termed — the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  Scotland — should  be  sent 
to  France ;  this  was  refused  by  the  cautious 
Scots,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  object 
of  desiring  them  was,  that  Henry  might  ob- 
tain through  them  the  ceremonial  title  of  a 
Scottish  coronation.  All  available  induce- 
ments were  employed  to  prevail  on  the  conv- 
missioners  to  do  homage  to  Henry  as  their 
king,  but  although  they  were  profuse  and 
deferential  in  rendering  their  humble  duty, 
they  carefully  qualified  their  acts  as  done, 
not  towards  their  king,  but  towards  their 
queen's  husband.  A  modified  term  was 
aflerwards  found  for  a  dignity  suitable  to 
the  position  of  Henry — ^he  ought  to  have 
"  the  crown  matrimonial"  of  Scotland,  and 
this  point  was  conceded  by  the  Estates.  The 
expression  subsequently  created  much  dis- 
cussion in  Scotland.  In  a  Latin  manifesto, 
addressed  by  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
to  all  Christian  princes,f  it  is  asserted  that 
the  expression  was  invented  by  the  Guises, 
who  intended  to  turn  it  to  substantial  use, 
and  adopted  by  the  estates  of  Scotland  in 
their  simplicity,  as  an  inoffensive  courtesy. 
If  we  may  rely  on  a  statement  by  Bishop 


*  Teulet,  I  638. 


t  Ibid,  I  AU. 
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Keith, — ^adopted  by  Tytler  and  the  other 
ordinary  historians, — Mary  was  required  by 
her  uncles  to  sign  three  private  deeds,  con- 
veying the  realm  of  Scotland  to  the  King  of 
France,  for  such  reasons  as  in  modem  bill 
transactions  are  sententiously  termed  '*  value 
received." 

After  a  F'rench  prince  became  the  mon- 
arch's husband,  the  Scottish  regal  documents 
assumed  a  tone  of  high  prerogative,  previ- 
ously unknown.  Even  when  Siey  were  re- 
luctant concessions  to  the  power  of  the  lords 
of  the  congregation,  they  took  the  ancient 
imperial  form  of  graciousgift»  emanating 
from  the  royal  benignity.  The  French  state- 
papers,  in  their  references  to  the  old  alliance, 
no  longer  speak  of  it  as  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  independent  states,  but  enlarge 
on  the  graciousness  of  French  patronage  and 
protection  —  speak  of  the  privileges  com- 
municated to  the  Scots,  as  the  Roman  em- 
perors might  have  alluded  to  Britons  or 
Armenians  acquiring  the  right  of  citizenship, 
and  indeed  refer  to  Kome's  treatment  of  her 
provinces,  as  a  fitting  example  to  be  follow- 
ed. At  the  same  time  they  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Scotland  is  to  follow  the  estab- 
lished succession  in  France,  or  be  a  provision 
for  a  second  son  of  the  House  of  Valois. 
The  relative  position  of  the  countries  had, 
in  French  estimation,  undergone  a  change 
since  the  day  when  James  III.  was  asked  to 
use  his  powerful  intercession  to  quell  the 
feuds  between  his  two  good  friends,  the  King 
of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  remaining  events  which  exercised  an 
influence  on  the  wavering  alliance,  are  mat- 
ters of  history  so  conspicuous  and  notorious, 
that  the  reader  who  has  attended  to  our  de- 
tails of  smaller  matters,  will  have  concluded 
the  narrative  for  himself.  The  policy  of  the 
Guises  triumphed,  but  not  for  themselves. 
Sic  V08  non  vobis.  Their  fate,  with  that  of 
many  who  were  dropping  around  them,  illus- 
trated the  truth  of  the  sententious  lesson, 
which  teaches  us  how  likely  it  is  that  the 
bloody  and  deceitful  man  shall  fall  A  victim 
to  his  own  policy.  The  puny  life  on  which 
rested  their  hopes  of  governing  Scotland 
through  their  niece,  now  drooped  and  died, 
and  Mary  was  sent  from  the  courtly  splen- 
dour of  Villers  Coterets  to  hear  discordant 
musicians  play  doleful  tunes  on  fragmentary 
liddles  around  the  sordid  chambers  of  Holy- 
rood  all  through  the  dreary  Scottish  night. 
The  l^mish  party  triumphed  in  France,  the 
party  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland — and 
this  was  equivalent  to  English  predominance 
or  to  national  independence  as  subsequent 
events  might  determine.  The  last  warlike 
service  done  by  the  French  with  the  consent 
of  the  governing  powers  in  Scotland,  was 


by  that  force  which  garrisoned  Leith  under 
tne  Queen  regent,  and  held  it  against  the 
lords  of  the  congregation.  But  the  Queen 
regent  was  deposed,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  A  formal  alliance  was  contracted 
^vith  England  in  the  treaty  of  Bervnc.  The 
French  force  was  driven  to  capitulate,  but 
an  important  condition  was  exacted  fVom 
them  er^  the  capitulation  was  accepted. 
They  would  fain  have  treated  with  England 
as  the  natural  enemy  of  France,  but  they 
were  required  also  to  treat  with  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  as  a  victorious  enemy,  and 
they  had  especially  to  commit  France  to 
guarantee  to  them  an  amnesty  from  any  pro- 
secution for  their  conduct  as  opponents  of 
their  sovereign.  So  departed  the  last  of  the 
French  allies.  Queen  Mary,  it  is  true,  se- 
cretly courted  the  aid  of  the  league,  and,  in 
later  days,  the  exiled  Stewarts  in  their  pro- 
jects to  reestablish  their  dominion,  obtained 
some  meagre  aid  from  the  Kings  of  France. 
But  from  the  return  of  Queen  Mary  down 
to  the  Russian  war,  the  Scot  and  the  French- 
man never  fought  side  by  side  in  legitimate 
national  alliance. 

The  conclusion  of  the  alliance  was  coeval 
with  the  most  significant  indication  of  its 
effects  on  Scotland.  The  history  of  Queen 
Mary,  with  all  its  alternations  of  exciting 
brilliancy  and  tragic  shadow,  presents  us  with 
the  concentrated  exemplification  of  French 
influence  on  Scotland.  The  combination  of 
a  vicious  refinement  with  an  unscrupulous 
barbarism,  must  always  produce  malign 
social  conditions,  and  in  Scotland,  the  results 
of  the  combination  were  hideous.  And,  yet 
to  say  that  the  influence  exercised  on  Scot- 
land was  purely  French,  would  be  to  malign 
a  people  with  many  virtues.  The  influence 
came  through  the  government  of  France,  but 
it  came  from  an  Italian  source.  The  discus- 
sion on  this  occasion  of  any  new  light  which 
late  inquiry  has  thrown  on  the  interesting  bio- 
graphical controversies  about  Queen  Mary's 
own  conduct,  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
main  object.  But  we  may  just  remark,  that 
we  think  much  of  the  difficulty  so  fertile  in 
eloquent  eulogium  and  caustic  invective,  has 
arisen  from  a  neglect  to  remember  the  in- 
fluences presiding  over  the  education  and 
training  of  the  unhappy  princess.  The  for- 
tunate experience  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  inculcates  a  reluctance  to  admit,  that 
beauty,  fine  taste,  high  culture,  genius,  and 
generosity,  can  subsist  in  the  same  heart 
with  the  darkest  vices  of  our  nature.  It  is 
the  fortunate  characteristic  of  human  pro- 
gress, that  in  the  general  case,  science  and 
refinement  conquer  vice.  But  for  purposes 
the  wisdom  of  which  we  must  not  question, 
in  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century^  and  in. 
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the  nations  where  Italian  influence  prevailed, 
the  highest  developments  of  science  and  re- 
finement were  the  slaves  of  the  most  degrad- 
ing and  dangerous  vices.  There  was  nothing 
b^utiful  and  engaging  which  might  not  as  a 
perfect  companionship,  be  associated  with  the 
disposition  to  betray  or  to  murder ;  and  the 
numerous  and  systematic  poisonings  which 
rendered  courts  a  terror  to  their  more  ardent 
frequenters,  stand  forth  as  a  pregnant  testi- 
mony to  a  state  of  morals  where  the  highest 
social  position  and  the  utmost  scientifio  skill 
were  alike  the  slaves  of  crime.  From  one 
brought  up  in  such  a  school,  what  was  to  be 
expected  out  that  which  all  evidence  has 
proved  to  have  been  found. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  alliance, 
chiefly  in  its  political  influence  on  historical 
events ;  we  must  now  bestow  a  few  senten- 
ces of  our  brief  remaming  space  on  its  per- 
manent social  influence.  We  scarcelv  per- 
haps accomplish  the  transition  from  the  po- 
itical  to  the  social,  in  saying,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland  had 
an  influence  in  inspiring  the  Huguenots  to 
fight  for  a  similar  success,  which  justified  the 
warnings  of  Catherine  of  Medici.  John 
Major,  a  Scotsman,  but  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  Paris,  taught  the  Principles  of  the 
Constitutional  Responsibility  of  Monarchs 
with  great  distinctness,  and  Buchanan,  who 
had  all  the  learned  world  for  an  audience, 
echoed  them  with  greater  eloquence  in  purer 
Latin.  Such  precepts,  attest^  by  successful 
examples,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
Montmorency  and  Coligny  parties,  and  helped 
the  Reformers  to  such  success  as  they  ob- 
tained. 

An  absolute  spirit  of  intolerance  has  ever 
been  the  curse  of  every  predominant  party 
in  France,  religious  or  political.  The  Ro- 
manists would  not  tolerate  the  Protestants, 
and  these  in  their  turn,  would  never  admit  it 
among  the  practical  solutions  of  their  long 
war,  tnat  Papists  were  to  be  tolerated.  So 
even  when  from  the  force  of  circumstances 
the  monarchy  was  obliged  to  admit  the  Pro- 
testants to  certain  privileges,  these  neither 
asked  nor  gave  toleration.  They  were  to 
their  Romish  fellow-countrymen  aliens  exist- 
ing within  the  kingdom  on  terms  of  armed 
neutrality,  having  their  own  fortresses  and 
universities,  their  own  municipal  establish- 
ments, and  their  own  courts  of  law.  Since 
the  leaders  of  our  Reformation  were  trained 
among  those  valiant  reformers  of  France,  it 
is  not  a  conjecture  totally  extravagant,  though 
too  slightly  supported  to  be  worth  urcing, 
that  the  persecuting  principles,  which  have 
been  found  in  many  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
documents,  but  which  were  alien  to  the  feel- 
ings of  their  nominal  professors  and  practi- 


cally abjured  by  their  conduct,  may  have 
been  derived  from  this  foreign  source. 

The  influence  which,  commencing  at  an 
earlier  date,  was  exercised  by  France  on  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  Scotland,  is  of  a  more 
specific  and  extensive  character.  In  England, 
the  separation  of  the  national  legislature  into 
two  houses,  is  nearly  coeval  with  its  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  the  separate  growth 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  is  the  most  spe- 
cific feature  of  the  national  constitution.  In 
Scotland  the  estates  met  together,  and  down 
to  the  last  it  was  scarcely  an  established 
point  whether  they  were  to  vote  collectively 
or  by  orders.  The  very  same  difiiculty  en- 
countered the  estates  of  France  when  they 
met  to  commence  the  first  Revolution,  and 
their  solution  of  the  difficulty,  by  absorbing 
the  others  in  the  third  estate,  was  the  first 
act  of  their  great  work.  It  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  trace  a  minute  parallel  between 
a  body  which  had  been  dead  for  centuries  in 
France,  and  one  which  all  the  time  was  living 
and  acting  in  Scotland.  It  will  be  admitted 
too,  that  the  derivation  of  one  or  two  techni- 
cal expressions  from  a  common  root,  will  not 
show  that  Scotland  derived  the  correspond- 
ing institution  from  France.  But  when  we 
find  the  old  ouverture  of  the  French  Assem- 
blies represented  by  the  overture  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  subsequently  bequeathed  to 
the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  when  we  find  that 
the  head  of  the  Scottish  burgh  ceases  to  be  a 
mayor,  and  becomes  a  provost,  or  prev6t, 
surrounded  by  bailies  for  aldermen;  when 
the  English  barrister  is  represented  by  an 
Advocate  or  Avocat^  and  the  Agent  is  a  Pro- 
curator or  Procureur, — ^the  supposition  of  a 
French  origin  to  the  common  nomenclature 
would  not  be  untenable  were  the  question 
worthy  of  contest  But  we  are  by  these 
trifles  led  to  the  threshold  of  far  more  sub- 
stantial identities.  The  Court  of  Session  was 
avowedly  formed  on  the  absolute  model  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  It  succeeded  to  the 
functions  of  certain  tribunals,  which  had 
sprung  in  the  shape  of  judicial  committees, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  legislature.  It  was 
thus  naturally  in  a  position  to  imitate  those 
semi-legislative  functions  which  were  almost 
forced  on  the  French  Parliaments  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  National  Assemblies.  The 
Court  of  Session  retained,  until  a  very  late 
period,  a  deliberative  character  very  distinct 
from  the  strictly  administrative  tone  of  the 
English  Bench.  The  fifleen  Lords  were  ad- 
dicted to  acrimonious  debate  on  speculative 
points,  sometimes  conducted  between  two 
parties,  who  like  those  of  the  Ministry  and 
the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  considered  it 
proper  etiquette  to  be  always  on  opposite 
sides,  and  it  was  long  ere  this  venerable 
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Court  could  be  brought  to  a  proper  undef- 
standiDg  that  it  was  not  in  any  shape  a  legis- 
lative, but  was  a  simply  judicial  body. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  to  each 
other  in  the  early  laws  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. In  many  instances  each  derives  both 
the  nomenclature  and  the  substance,  from 
the  laws  of  the  Saxon  Kingdoms.  Examples 
of  identity  might  be  cited  in  greater  number 
than  the  reader  would  desire  to  study,  and 
perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  disputes  relating  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  JRegiam  Matjesiatem,  If  we  ad- 
mit that  this  is  not  a  body  of  laws,  of  an  early 
date,  indigenous  to  Sootland,  but  a  mere 
transcript  of  the  digest  of  English  law  by 
Glanville ;  the  fact  remains,  that  a  plagiarism 
from  an  early  English  law  book  served  pretty 
well  to  represent  the  early  laws  of  Sootland. 

From  the  War  of  Independence  down  to 
the  Union,  however,  the  two  countries  sought 
their  laws  in  directions  totally  different  The 
English  common-lawyers  had  a  terror  of  that 
magnificent  system  known  as  the  Justinian 
Jurisprudence.  Even  down  to  the  days  of 
Greoi^e  in.,  it  was  deemed  an  effective  sar- 
casm on  Lord  Mansfield's  enlightened  adjust- 
ment of  the  commercial  law,  to  say  with 
Junius,  that  he  would  have  made  an  excel- 
lent Pretor  to  Justinian.  The  lawyers  hated 
the  civilians,  believing  that  the  seeds  of  des- 
potism were  sown  in  the  system — ^and  per- 
haps they  were  right  Great  masses  of  the 
Roman  law,  doubtless,  were  mixed  with  the 
English  common  law ;  but  their  origin  was 
carefully  concealed;  they  were  brought  in 
by  stealth,  and,  removed  from  their  own 
proper  places  in  a  beautifully  adjusted  sys- 
tem, they  served  less  to  five  symmetry  than 
to  add  grotesqueness  to  the  vast  and  clumsy, 
but  solid,  roomy,  and  commodious  edifice  of 
the  common-law. 

Scotland  took  the  civil  law  pure  from  her 
Continental  Patron,  and  it  is  wonderful  at 
the  present  day  to  see  how  much  the  French 
law,  as  systematised  and  abridged  into  the 
Code  Napoleon,  resembles  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, as  it  has  been  systematised  and  abridged 
by  a  slower  process.  Scotland  had  no  home- 
school  of  law.  In  the  earliest  records  that 
we  peruse  of  the  method  of  admission  to  the 
Bar,  the  candidate  generally  represents  him- 
self as  qualified  by  study  in  the  University 
of  Paris  or  elsewhere  in  France.*    We  find 


*  As  for  instance,  mn  admluion  of  4th  Jane  16*76 
runs, — "  Mr.  Robert  Lumadean,  Llcentiat  in  the  Law, 
gave  in  a  supplication  bearing  that  he  had  diverse 
years  con  tine  wed  in  the  studj  of  the  lawce,  and  teach- 
ing yrof  publidj  in  fkmous  Universities  within  the 
reaUn  of  Franco,  and  now  intends  by  the  Lord's  &• 
vour  to  deduce  in  practique  the  fruit  of  his  labours, 
and  to  bestow  aome  yeareti  therein  in  the  noble  audi- 
tory of  the  Cdlege  of  Jostles^  whertiierou  be  may 
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one  of  our  chroniclers  railing  at  the  presump^ 
tion  of  one  aspirant  to  the  Bar,  who  profes»* 
ed  to  know  the  law,  yet  had  never  been  b^ 
yond  the  bounds  of  Scotland.    We  have  a 
picture  of  the  Scottish  youth  returning  tohia 
own  homely  country,  haughty  in  the  possea- 
sion  of  the  learning  acquired  in  despodo 
France,  in  the  reception  of  Alexander  Seton, 
who  became  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  aoA 
Earl  of  Dunfermline.    The  family  historian, 
with  a  due  feeling  of  pride,  records  how  on- 
his  return  from  Irance — **  He  made  his  pulh 
lick  lesson  of  the  law  before  King  James  1^ 
VL,  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justicei 
and  Advocates  present,  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
of  Holyrood  House,  in  his  lawer  ffown  and 
fournooked  cape,  as  lawyers  used  to  pass 
their  tryalls  in  the  Universities  abroad,  to 
the  ffreat  applause  of  the  King  and  all  pre* 
sent.^'*     Tl^se  foreien  lawyers  naturally 
brought  with  them  the  feudal  system  of 
France,  as  well  as  the  civil  law.    It  has  often 
been  remarked,  to  how  small  an  extent  the 
great  work  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig  on  the  feu- 
dal law,  informs  us  of  the  peculiar  adaptation 
of  the  system  to  Scotland ;  but  a  great  iuris- 
prudential  scholar,  such  as  Craig,  would  have 
deemed  it  an  unworthy  task  to  dwell  on  a 
matter  so  humble  and  provincial.    It  is  tell- 
inff  what  is  well  known,  to  say  that  the  fbo- 
dtu  system  had  a  deeper  social  root  in  Sco^ 
land  than  in  England,  where  its  aggregate 
power  tn  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  checked 
its  local  growth  in  the  shape  of  those  power* 
All  seigniories  which  both  in  France  and 
Scotland  stood  between  the  sovereign  powev 
and  the  subjects  of  the  realm.    We  all  know 
that  seignoriai  jurisdictions  existed  in  Scot" 
land  down  to  the  '45,  as  in  France  they  last- 
ed to  the  first  Revolution.     Some  great 
houses,  such  as  the  Hamiltons,  had  their 
seignoriai  courts  in  both  kingdoms.    On  Uie 
other  hand,  there  was  one  department  in 
which  centralisation  was  detested  in  England 
and  cultivated  in  France, — this  was  the  funo> 
tion  of  the  criminal  police,  consisting  in  the 
detection  of  crime,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
criminals.    How  much  cost  and  inconveni- 
ence, how  much  clumsy  administration  of 
the  law,  and  even  gross  injustice  the  Engllrii 
people  must  have  suffered,  in  their  steady 
determination  to  retain  these  functions  In 
their  own  hands,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ovnr- 
estimate.    Perlutps  the  privilege  they  re- 
tained was  worm  its  price  at  one  time, 
though  the  day  may  have  come  when  the 


hereafter  be  a  sober  member  of  the  commonweal  of 
this  realm,  doe  profit  after  his  power;  tlierefore  be 
seeks  to  be  admitted,  and  promises  in  respects  of  his 
youth-head  to  use  it  warily  by  their  lordship's  own 
consideration/' — Grant  MS.^  Adv.  Lib, 
*  House  of  SoytoOD,  83. 
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dang^ni  it  reliovod  thorn  flrom  have  become 
trailitionary  and  imaginary.  As  the  kins 
dom  of  Franco  waa  gradually  consolidated, 
tho  prt>rt)gativo  of  the  Crown  was  assorted 
over  oai'h  province  and  ita  liKal  administra- 
tons  bv  the  supremacy  of  the  chief  legal  ad- 
viser o?  the  (V>wn  over  the  provincial  police. 
The  investigation  of  otfences,  and  the  prose- 
cution of  thoir  {K'rpetrators  came  thus  to  be 
conducttH)  by  Kh^  o!!ioi*rs,  presided  over  by 
the  KingV  \\dvivate.  Precisely  the  same 
tystom  has  tor  nearly  as  long  a  period  exist- 
ed in  Sivtland,  IWside  anau^ies  so  exten- 
•ive  and  impi^rtantn  it  seems  trivial  to  men- 
tii^i  that  the  "  Dyvours  habit,^'  or  the  party. 
eoloure\l  garment  of  ignominy  which  used  to 
be  worn  in  Sivtlaiul  by  culpable  bankrupts, 
ia  1^*  Frvnoh  origin. 

Si^  mu\»h  ifl^r  the  elTect  of  the  French  alli- 
aiKV^iMx  vHir  history  and  institutions  ;  let  us 
iK^w  glaiKV  at  ita  iutlueno^  on  habits  and 
manners 

llie  m\>st  ondurirg  testimony  to  the  social 
habits  iMT  early  time«  is  arv^itectur^.     We 
may  excavate*  in  s^^me  i»staiK>»  a  buried 
eit\\  or  we  xiiav  ftihi  the  pioturv^  and  fumi 
hire*  of  a  {v\^ple  deivxi^luvi  in  their  tombs  ;| 
but  the  Kv;^:tHes  pvv^^^'ssed  of  such  casual ' 
|ie«c:mvu*vj»  arv   tVw«  and  ScvHland  b  ik>c| 
anK>c^  theRi.     We  hav^  very  £iint  vesi'ge* ' 
^rf  the  jvu:*  ard  grivi:rvt»  of  vHir  acvvstor^ — ! 
^^  t^ir  b<*cs^  :ab«es^  acd  ohjurs :  but  we  have ' 
ttar^y  ^tw^r.t^rcs  v^f  xbn  b.>use»  they  inhabited* 
and  :^e  i^e*  :::  which  :!hry  wwrahipped.   To 
CdtfC^  :;:  :he  r.r$:  pajkv«  a  ^ijiac^  ai  wha:  tbe 
Xcrt:*a2*  >!^. — ;5  »  a  ffccc..  ctiHvHW^  bos  per* 
hAf^»  :^.*c  vxfry  ■ji:coK-.ict.  tha:  we  haiTe  co«a 
»r^\'  'ir:»;wji  ve*C;p*  :r  icy  Sirvciil  bai!d- 
iu  c£*  :is^  «^  V  CML  ^  N  Tr2.i2,  dfc.Hix^  we 


<M  *.\vi 


';i 


I^-cSfr*  •.  re.  A'>frS--'ca  o.  j?c  Liefxi.'fiaj^  an; 
sca^f^  V*^  •,?  ryr*.  Fertar^N.-nrjaCascIe*. 
•JicJt  iVr  ..r*c:ai*vx\  jks^  :>?  Wire  T:w2r«  Basi- 

ltt\e  ex  ^jCkx:  JLTO  >fec  cescr'.-y-ic  :  ^az  in.esfr 
wv  «ci*i\\^  :li.*  Js-^scruictxa  to  laT-*  >fen 
xer^^  e\:ctis:\e^  :t  rj'jst  Sr  L~>;r^  nac  tiue 
X<v,:*a:i  ^■^-srcfc.i^ect  Kjw  e*c*.?i::*ai-c  net.-  n 
dkiecxv  car-  cr  than  the  N  :eruir  ?ar-:cs«w  TV? 
vvi^>3  \A>:\*s  iU  5s\»iljLr*'i  j^  juu*  ji  rsuu 
ia*!  '?4L><'  Ok!  *t\  !e  >»  h.vh  Jtr  '£;'casii  sii.-eeec- 
eiz  ue  \  .•r*i;a!t,  a:\$  :h  ^^^ci^c.irie*  rul^sd  tae 
Eivi-^ioT.  F\*:v;\es  are  '^.'icd  11  r'^ne- 
a/n.  iv  .■  a  •  r  i  ■ .  \.'jcr  a  \  v-^.v.  x" J  •!  -im  .ti  7 .  jni  r 

JUS    :l     -It    V;.''  .r'    ::•:..  >: '!.••:"..■-.    lOii     If^    -iX- 

juK."  ik»  ■■-It;  "itCi:*  *n*i.a  '£ :  viri  :>ulc  t 
:af  >nr:t*rs  r*  Tie  .".«•;  itcsc*  .i  '•'*%iK'»  uxii 
[r»*-;um,  r  *  r-  nie«^rirri  zsac  jty  -mg-r  3n%-»* 


Afler  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  verj  (e 
castles,  and  no  considerable  ecclesiastic 
edifices  appear  to  have  been  built  for  pe 
haps  a  century.  We  have  here  a  natur 
enough  testimony  to  the  exhaustion  of  tl 
country's  wealth  by  the  critical  struggl 
When  the  building  of  churches  was  resume 
their  architecture  was  no  longer  identic 
with  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  £n 
land.  Perhaps  its  character  was  in  son 
measure  national ;  but  whatever  it  imitati 
was  to  be  ft)und  in  France.  Both  in  Fran< 
and  Scotland  that  leading  characteristic  of  d 
earlier  Gothic, — the  pointed  arch, — w; 
preserved  until  (jothic  architecture  was  e 
tinguished.  In  England  the  chief  feature 
the  latest  age  of  Gothic  architecture  was 
flattened  or  depressed  form  of  arch  caJh 
the  four-centred.  A  great  number,  perha] 
a  majority,  of  the  ecclesiastical  edilices 
England  belong  to  this  type.  We  belies 
that  there  is  not  in  Scotland  one  instan* 
where  the  four-centred  arch  has  been  t» 
A.>r  the  ceiling  of  a  churdi.  or  even  lor 
window  or  a  door. 

While  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  arcbite 
ture  became  notable  rather  for  its  diasin 
larity  to  the  English  than  its  identitx  wii 
the  FnpQch,  it  is  clear  that  the  baronfal  ra 
deuces  of  our  ancestors  had  their  origin  : 
Fracce-  Probably  some  of  them  were  tl 
work  of  Frencii  artists^  vhlle  others  migi 
be  provincial  adaptations  c-f  the  plans  s 
imported.  We  believe  it  would  be  as  dlf 
cult  to  ncd  in  £csg!asi  a  mansios*  brxsclic 
with  coc'cal  Tsirrvrs.  as  ia  Scotlaed  to  find 
Norrtan  keep,  or  a  church  w::ji  depress 
anrces^  Tlie  srev-imecs  c:"  Frecch  arciiirc 
ture  to  be  ?,''v:rd  azLK'T^  car  co'i'try  hcrss 
.t'  :he  sixteec:h  ac'i  seviecteecra  cecnm 
w^XLi  £11  a  Ilsc  :.x»  loc^  r:r  this  oecftK^.^ 
A*  A'C^rcu  ;.;>.* y  rr-?  swcim-frr*  we  na 
^arw  G:Ar::!:*-s.  P. 3 tie.  Mecjics.  Fyvi 
^ascle  Fraser.  i:r.I  M:i=:ar.  Ary  cne  'wh 
iavr^  dterse  x  its  eye,  I-:oks  ov^r  view^ 

eienr-mTxry  a  ti^t:^  s:^  Ca^-::c:'*  R*: 
31  c:  i*  Ar'.'a»:v.Vsr«*.  >».i:icc  i»l1  ::  per«r 
Toe  •£eff'::':y  we  scea^  .*! 

Fie  rTT.tiicrj.c  ;e'  :ij»  ir."fiL:o?ri?«  ini 
^"•.'canii  ia*  a  Si.-^ri^  i-sror^.-.     A"^er  d 

.-■ii!'i  iiF  ri  T'.-  7ecrer  i»ir«  izat.  *.'3e  Tia 
"*«;  EiT*  rv^r  :r  r  •.>.•«.  wxca  ▼•;   itui   e 

JTiina.  icd  -le  Ev-rrran  wi.".    f  "V.-niirr*  :*? 
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wall  between  them.  This  Btyle  was  not 
confined  to  England.  It  was  common  to 
France  and  odier  affluent  countries,  where 
the  feudal  castle-loyinff  habits  of  the  Nor- 
mans predominated.  Ine  English  preserved 
until  a  late  period  the  square  keeps  and 
angular  round  towers  in  their  original  form. 
The  French,  with  aspiring  desire  for  florid 
decoration,  surmounted  the  round  towers 
with  spiral  cones,  and  sometimes  placed  par 
vilion  roofs  on  the  square  blocks.  A  model 
of  the  chateau  with  flanking  round  towers 
cone  topped  is  seen  in  Holyrood,  and  its 
prototypes  may  be  found  in  the  old  engrav- 
ings of  Chantiily  and  Maroouci.  Having 
put  spiral  tops  on  their  angular  round  tow- 
ers, we  find  the  French  in  uie  next  stage  re- 
moving their  foundations,  and  narrowing 
their  diameters,  so  as  to  convert  them  into 
turrets  supported  by  brackets  or  machicolap 
tions  clinging  to  the  comer  of  the  main 
buildinff.  l%ey  had  assumed  this  stag«^ 
when  the  Scots,  improving  in  wealth,  were 
enabled  to  decorate  their  edifices ;  and  thus 
the  grim  square  towers  of  the  intermediate 

gsriod  sprouted  into  a  growth  of  fimtastic 
rench  turrets,  tipped  with  spikes  or  gilded 
vanes.  In  Alexander  Seton,  Earl  of  Dun- 
fermline, we  found  an  example  of  a  Scottish 
lawyer  cominff  from  France  with  hb  legal 
education.  We  shall  find  in  the  same  per- 
son an  instance  of  a  Scottish  laird  coming 
from  France  with  his  ideas  of  a  residence. 
We  are  told  by  the  family  historian  already 
quoted  that  ^He  acquired  the  lands  of 
Pinkie,  where  he  built  ane  noble  house, — 
braw  stone  dykes  about  the  garden  and 
orchards,  with  other  commendable  policie 
about  it"*  Besides  Pinkie  he  built  the 
castle  of  Fyvie,  in  Aberdeenshire;  and, 
perhaps,  these  two  edifices  are  the  purest 
examples  to  be  found  in  Scotland  of  the 
kind  of  architecture  we  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  describe.  The  similarity  of  our 
old  street  architecture  to  that  of  France  in 
the  elevation  of  house  above  house,  in  huge 
masses  of  building,  perforated  by  graduated 
streets,  is  too  fiimiliar  to  any  one  who  has 
visited  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  to  require 
more  than  a  transient  allusion. 

An  inquiry  how  fiir  the  intercourse  with 
Franoe  may  have  aflected  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  Scottish  people  would  lead  us 
into  discussions  of  too  subtle  and  dubious  a 
character.  If  we  look  to  the  French  influ- 
ence on  the  formation  of  absolute  national 
character  we  believe  that  England  imbibed 
more  of  it  than  Scotland,  since  the  French 
elemeht  brought  thither  by  the  Normans  en- 
tered into  the  very  life-blood  of  the  aristo- 
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oraey,  while  in  Scotland  it  had  a;  merdy 
external  influence.  In  the  one  case  it  wM  a 
fiunily  union — an  admixture  of  blood ;  ia 
the  other  it  was  a  mere  partnership.  There 
are  traditional  recollections — ^probably  ffl 
founded — of  the  dignified  manners  of  thoae 
old  Scottish  sentry,  brouffht  up  in  the  presenoe 
of  fiithers  who,  before  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  had  studied  at  the  Freodi 
Protestant  universities  of  Saumur  and  Sedan. 
There  is  a  little  stittement  in  that  very  cufl> 
ous  and  scarcely  remembered  book,  com- 
monly  called  ""  De  Foe's  Tour,"  which  we 
give,  that  it  may  be  taken  at  its  own  value : 
— **  There  was  a  concert  of  music  when.  I 
was  at  Stirling,  where  the  ladies  from  the 
neighbourhood  made  a  very  good  appearance. 
The  younff  gentlemen  in  everything  imitate 
the  French,  and  have  a  hauteur  which  makes 
good  the  French  sayings  Fier  comme  un 
Ecossais,  Their  education  bemg  in  France, 
and  the  title  of  laird  (like  marquis  in  Franoe) 
being  their  general  appellation,  gives  them 
these  French  airs."* 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  seek  for  the  ef- 
fects of  French  influence  on  the  social  habits 
of  the  Scotsmen  of  the  present  day.  A 
search  a&er  the  festive  customs  which  it  maf 
have  bequeathed  to  us  would  perhaps  be 
more  productive,  if  we  may  form  a  condii- 
sion  from  the  one  small  instance  with  which 
we  propose  to  conclude.  In  England  the 
great  winter  festival  is  Christmas ;  in  Scot- 
land, as  in  France,  it  is  the  first  day  of  the 
year.  Many  dwellers  in  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland  have  probabljr  been  only  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  licensed  saturnalia 
of  new-year's  eve  and  their  never  failinff 
rhymes  of  ^  Hogmanay — trol  lol  lay;"  ana 
many  essays  have  been  writtm  on  these  cabal- 
istic words,  generally  beginning  with  an  ob- 
servation about  the  Druids  of  old  going 
forth  to  cut  the  misletoe  with  a  golden 
sickle,  or  a  quotation  from  the  Germania  of 
Tacitus.  A  saying  of  Ludan,  that  the  Celts 
give  Hercules  the  name  Ogmius,  has,  with 
all  the  trite  learning  about  a  secret  Ogham 
alphabet,  been  supposed  to  have  some  mys- 
terious connexion  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
practice.  If  it  throw  no  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  custom,  it  is  at  least  a  curious  wst^ 
that  in  many  parts  of  France  new-year's  eve 
is  celebrated  by  saturnalia  which  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Eguinen^,  or  Egui* 
men6,  from  a  prominent  word  in  certain 
rhymes  applicable  to  the  occasion.  They 
sometimes  appear  in  such  sequence  as  Eg»- 
men6,  rollet  follet,  tiri  liri.  There  is  h&rt^ 
at  least)  a  family  resemblance  to  Hogmai 


*  A  Journey  through  Scotland,  hi  Fftmilisr 
ten  from  a  Gentleman  here  to  his  Friend  Abroa4. 
(1723,)  p.  198. 
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trol  io!  1*T.  &  Hionifts  Urquhart.  when  he  *  5.  Dtuxitmt  Himmrt  tw  It  jyiltywrne,  01 
K&is  i£  -  KaheLaJoT  tlie  vi^rds,  **  alier  k  Zj  Dwtekromatopfif,  Par  £.  WA&niAsrs 
r^e^"*^  DrGi""  trtzu!At«s  tbenu  ~to  go  a!  Prcifeweor  de  Physique  i  i*Acideir/:e<i 
kicK^ceoiss  OQ  tiie  ^rsi  dar  of  the  jear.*"  Geaere.  4to.  pp.  5*X  Geitrre,  1S49. 
We  bare  bdi^>re  ua.  in  a  la:e  n amber  of  the  6l  Obterratio^i  (f  ^ri.rcma^^^.  Pax  M 
Tresj:^  iljostraxed  paper,  **  L'L'assratioiu**  a  D'Hombks  Foucas.  Corre$p:»iide::t  d^ 
RpresectarlTQof  iheft^ralt/theBjuisaDe.  TAcadeoue  des  Sciecces.  (C-^raptei 
m  Lf'jwur  BrixcasT. — the  saneet  in  vhicii  it  [  Recdas.  i^x,  tome  xlix.  pp.  173;,  13tl 
oeezn  l^ears.  in  its  steep  irregular  rw>fs  aod  ;  Aout  1S49.) 
aarrcfV  ba'glrxg  tarreaL  a  close  resemblance 

to  p:*r&>Qs  of  03r  old  toTii&.  In  another  Thx  Dame  of  Cjlovr-Bumd^esM  has  beei 
■nmr*=r  of  ihe  siame  j-immal  ve  fio-i  a  nMice  given  to  an  a^ection  of  xhe  ere,  which  rec- 
of  tAs  C25M*m  In  zhd  Garonne.  whef>^  under  ders  :t  insensible  U>  ceruln  ojIojts.  vbethei 
tile  rATne  oILa  Gaillanee,  it  is  hoaoored  br  ther  arise  fn>m  the  deo-^m position  k.^  ihi 
■oca  i£jmes  as  this^ —  solar  rays,  or  frc*m  artinolal  pigrxieiiis.  01 

from  the  action  of  natural  bc-iies  ui»q  Ilghi 

'-Le  £js  dirai  s'eo  Ta  dxaner,  I  The  prevalence,  in  m<>3cm  times,  of  this  in 

le  fijf  da  r?:  lea  t»  chMKr»  I  teresting  peculiarity  of  vision,  is  a  very  re 

*?*^^  *^*  ^  ?^°C5*^  markab-e  fact.     In  »  f»r  as  we  kiKw.  ix 

^ J  dccng>a|j^  .^.r^T^  '  ^"^^  "^  ''  ^  ^^^  transmitted  to  us  bi 

^         ^^  ^  ancient  aadk-:*rs.  and  the  brst  case  wtj^ch  ku 


Th5s  has  as  great  a  resemblance  to  o::r  on 


'  been  referred  to  by  wri:er»  on  the  sul^ees, 


-^—  ^—  ^^^  ^  •  ^•»~<»  -L^  ]«"i-.««t  •*  described  in  the  P&u>>5ophicaI  Tricsa«N 

new.vear  nivmes  as  a  ..anzrzaee  so  dinrfect  .        .     1  .•^  *  •    t*.-                  -  1.  -             i 

fit^  -^  S:,XB    coold   weU"  .aLrd.      TT*  ^{^  '^''"  ^«^      ^^  "«r  ''^^^  «  ?»  '^ 

F«=«i  h.T«  »  i=:siii  iSrJtv  »  o-r«»-  »^  "^  f^  =^««  complete  ex*aw«  oi 

lfer:ir:«  hir«  b»i  its  fc:.ii=z  «  etvmologv  <»'0«^-»'f  ^*«-  pr«*iit*J  i«.f  to   -the 
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da:  we  r:av  hive  cbuined  them  trorn  7""*^  ^^^-^^  •-•*  **-  -t^  «-*«,  iw,.  or 
Frar^.  wber;  thev  were  emp^oved  dtinns  *^«^i  twctiy  ye«o.3,  c*zieto  me  iA>m 
tlie  ff;f  if  r.«as  -iey  ar*  in  ^•c.>=trv  ii  BaLbuix.  '/>:;  o-^  «*  jery  ^e..  bu;  no 
•  dbe  da£  daviL"  *        coi«>ur  Reside  Mjc*  as*l  iriirf.     ^iie  o&i  soch 

sclLtillatlc^Qs  by  night  ^«i:h  the  appearance 
jof  bulls,  bears,  ic^)  as  terrined  her  very 

I  moch ;  she  cc*uld  Sce  to  read  sometimes  in 

i  *Jie  grtMZesi  darkr.ess  tor  aimos;  a  quarter  o^ 

j  an  hoar.**     AIth->ugh  this  case  of  cv:>lonr- 

blindness   is  a  t^tx  remarkable   ox^«    we 

Ab7.  IL — 1.  Rewearekaom  Colomr,  BJimdmen.  shc^uid  e:*:  on  Ukat  actr^nt  have  expressed 

leidk  m  Smpplmumt  on  tki  lAxM^ftr  atUmd-   any  'ilstrusi  of  the  descrl^uve  powers  of  so 

i%?  tXt  prttetU  Syattm  of  Bail^^y  and  "  great  and  experier.ced  an  C'CuIi<:'*  as  Dr. 

Mrr\%4  C'jiamrvl  S^^^is.     By  Gkob&x   Turber\-ii]e.     Had  he  said  that  his  paiien; 

Wn*:3r.  \LD^  F.E-S.E-  Re^rlos  Pro-  skw  vr^y  Up'.t.uM  aid  cariikt^K  we  could 

fesa-:-r  of  Tedm/.-jay  in  the  Uiiiversity  of  have  s\ii*iK^sif^  thit  objects  which  appeared 

EiinbnTgn.  a&i  Dlr«xor  of  th*  Ldsstrla!   to  her  r.^\t  ir.lpkt  have  L^  the  tint* of  r«t 

Museum  of  Sx^tland.       Sv>,  pp:  ISO.  ytilyv,  or  tinf.  b-t  we  cann-:-;  uniei^^acd 

Ern.  IS55.  bow  any  eye  can  see  r^iif  w::hs>u:  seeing  ail 

2L  M^mfjirt  jw  h  I^2liomuT%€^     Par  £lxx  the  colours  mblch  0C'mp.>se  i:.     The  CK.»Iv*urs 

WAarxAST.  Pn>ftsssecr  de  Phy&que  a  of  white  ligb:.  in  so  Liras  we  know,  exeivise, 

r A-2ftdemie  de  TA^sanT:e■    -ko.    Gcceve.   whefi  in  a  s:a:e  ci  o.^mbination.  the  same 

1>*4.     p-p-  54.  risual  a&i  r-bysloIc^Aal  ac:l<>ns  which  th^^y 

X  Am^%i  cf  two  rfwuariDalii  Caati  c/Ia-  do  secorately.^  and  hecoe  we  may  deny  thai 

MKr'liu^  u   tl£  Eft  Itj  particiilar  €•>-  the  o  l<:r-bllLd  maid  coald  see^  cv*lo'ur]e!sa 

rTr^i.     By  Sa  Davts  Baxwsrxa.  K.TL.  the  White  H:-rse  at  Banbury  Crosa^     But 

Aro-     <  Efiln.  Journal  of  Seic&ee:,  Jan.   when  the  Sall>bury  oculist  tells  us  thit  this 

Iri?.  v.>!.  X-  pp.  15S-15&.)  same  maid  -oc^ufd  see  to  read  p:w:i;^Mfut  in 

4,  Oi*rT5/^M  o»  C:  l/vr-BLiAdfu^^  or  /»-  'Jbt  greaieK  darkness."  and  thAt  :ii*  extra- 

sie%,r..>iiiry  to  lie  Imprcui>^:^%£  cj  ffrntiM   c-rdlx^ry  iio^ry  lasted  only  -a  c-.ur:«r  i^ 

O-hvrt.      By   Sii    Davo    Birwanx.   '. I [ 

K.H   D.C.U.  v.P^^s_  &^-;I^'*-.     .y,  ,,^  ..  ^,  .,^_  ,,^ 
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an  hour,''  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  in  a 
phenomenon  surpassing  in  extravagance  the 
mirades  of  clairvoyance. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  or  the 
credulity  of  Dr.  T^rberville,  we  have  looked 
into  his  description  of  some  '^  other  unusual 
distempers  of  the  eyes,"  which  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society.  These  distem- 
pers are  three  in  number. 

"1.  Another  person,"  he  says,  "had  no 
visible  disease  in  his  eyes,  but  could  not  see 
at  all,  unless  he  Mqveezed  hie  nose  with  his  Jin- 
ffere,  or  saddled  it  with  narrow  speetaeUs^  and 
then  he  saw  very  well. 

"2.  I  was  consulted  by  a  maid  who  had  a 
pustule  broke  in  her  eye,  out  of  which  there 
came  fine  small  sand  like  chalky  for  many 
weeks  together. 

"8.  A  saddler's  daughter  of  Burford  had 
an  imposthume,  which  broke  in  the  comer 
of  one  Of  her  eyes ;  out  of  it  there  came  abofit 
thirty  stones  as  big  as  pearly  and  splendid.^ 

Surrounded  with  such  cases,  we  may  safe- 
ly regard  the  case  of  Black  and  White  vision 
as  one  y&ry  iiu perfectly  described,  though 
the  same  language  has  been  used  by  subse- 
quent writers,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
very  few  cases  which  have  occurred  of  per- 
sons who  are  so  far  blind  to  all  colours,  that 
they  distinguish  only  light  and  shadow. 

The  case  of  the  Maid  of  Banbury  seems  to 
have  excited  very  little  notice,  and  it  was 
not  till  A  century  had  elapsed  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  colour-blindness  began  to  attract 
attention.  A  few  insulated  cases  were  de- 
scribed in  the  Transactions  of  Societies,  and 
in  some  of  the  scientific  journals,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  publication  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's Lietter  on  Natural  Magic,  and  his 
Treatise  on  Optics,  in  1831,  that  the  subject 
was  regarded  as  an  interesting  department 
of  Optical  inouiry. 

Professor  Wartmann  of  Lausanne,  and 
now  of  (jeneva,  was  the  first  philosopher  who 
collected  new  cases  of  Colour-Blindness,  and 
arranged  and  discussed  all  that  were  known 
to  him,  with  much  sagacity  and  talent  His 
first  Memoir  was  published  in  1844,  under 
the  title  of  Mhnoire  sur  le  Daltonisms^  and 
his  second  in  1849,  under  the  same  title,  but 
with  the  addition  of  Dyseromatopsie^  as  the 
translation  of  Daltonisms.  These  valuable 
Memoirs  were  translated,  either  wholly  or 
in  abstract,  into  different  languages.  A 
more  g^eneral  attention  was  thus  drawn  to 
the  subject,  and  new  cases  and  new  theories 
appeared  in  the  different  European  journals. 

In  1840,  the  attention  of  Dr.  George  Wil- 
son  of  Edinburgh  was  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject when  reviewing*  the  Lift  of  Dr.  Dalton, 
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the  celebrated  chemist,  who  was  affected 
with  colour-blindness.  Some  years  after- 
wards he  resumed  the  inquiry,  and  in  tlM 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  for  November  1858,  he  published 
the  first  of  a  series  of  ten  papers,  ^  On  th§ 
Prevalence  of  Chromato-pseudopsis  or  Colour- 
Blindness,*  These  various  papers  form  the 
volume  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  artide,  along  with  a  Supplement  '*  on 
the  dangers  resulting  from  unsuspected  or 
unconfessed  colour-blindness  on  the  part  of 
signal-men  at  railway  stations,  or  on  shif^ 
board,"!  and  an  Appendix,  containing  new 
facts  and  views,  which  have  been  presented, 
to  the  author  since  the  publication  of  the 
separate  Memoirs. 

Although  Dr.  Wilson  himself  modesdj 
regards  his  work  '*  only  as  an  imperfect  C(HI- 
tribution  to  the  history  of  a  remarkable,  «id 
by  no  means  rare  peculiarity  of  vision,  re- 
quiring for  its  full  elucidation  a  profounder 
acquaintance  with  optics,  anatomy,  and  phy- 
siology, than  he  dared  pretend  to,"  yet  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to 
readers  of  all  classes,  as  a  popular  work  of 
great  value,  exhibiting  no  denciencv  of  op- 
tical, anatomical,  and  physiological  know- 
ledge, analyzing  faithfully,  and  criticising 
candidly,  the  labours  and  views  of  preceding 
writers,  and  calculated,  as  he  himself  trustii 
'*  to  create  or  deepen  the  conviction  that  the 
study  of  colour-blindness  will  throw  ligl^ 
upon  intricate  departments  of  scientific  op- 
tics, anatomy,  and  physiology,"  and  con- 
vinced that  it  has  already  an  important 
practical  bearing  on  those  aesthetic  arts  which 
express  beauty  by  colour,  and  on  those 
economic  arts,  such  as  mapping,  but  espe- 
cially signalling,  in  which  colours  are  gra- 
phicallyemploy  ed ." 

Dr.  Wilson  is  already  favourably  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  the  lives  of 
Cavendish  and  Dr.  John  Reid,  and  of  several 
valuable  memoirs  in  the  transactions  of  our 
societies.  We  owe  to  him,  also,  various  ex- 
cellent articles  in  Uie  British  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  a  treatise  in  the  Edinburgh  Re> 
view  on  the  Electric  Telegraph,  which  now 
forms  an  interesting  volume  in  the  Rallwaj 
Library,  at  present  publishing  by  the  Messrs. 
Longman.    But  though  Dr.  Wilson  has  al* 


*  These  papers  will  be  found  in  suooeMiye  man^ 
bers  of  the  Joorcal,  from  Nov.  1853  to  Dec.  1854| 
with  the  exception  of  the  nombers  for  February, 
ICarch.  June^  and  October. 

f  This  Supplement  "istk  Reprint  ftom  the  fhms* 
actions  for  1854-1865  €ftke  Eoyal  SeotUsh  Society  ff 
Arts,  who  not  only  permitted  Dr.  Wilson  to  use  i^  •) 
but  circulated  it  at  his  own  expense  among  the  Rait  J 
waj  Oompaniee.''  The  same  Societ7  "liberally,  and 
without  flolidtatloD,  placed  at  the  author's  disposal 
agrantofmoiii^tobetzpeiidtd  on  the  inqpSn^" 
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ready  taken  a  high  place  among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  adorn  the  colleges  of  our 
northern  metropolis,  his  work  on  colour- 
blindness will  add  greatly  to  his  reputation, 
and,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  researches 
which  it  contains,  and  their  practical  relation 
to  the  safety  of  ships  and  railway  trains, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  point  out,  were 
among  the  grounds  of  his  appointment  to 
the  chair  of  Technology ^  or  Indtistrial  Art, 
which  has  recently  been  founded  by  the 
Crown  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
the  Inaugural  Lecture  which  he  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  this  class  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, he  has  modestly  referred  to  his  an- 
tecedents as  a  student  at  the  High  School 
and  University  of  his  native  city,  and  we  are 
sure  that  our  readers  will  be  gratified,  as  we 
have  been,  to  learn  something  more  of  a 
philosopher  to  whose  future  labours  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  look  forward  with  high 
expectations. 

jDr.  George  Wilson  was  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1818.  His  father,  Mr.  Archibald 
Wilson,  was  a  wine  merchant  there,  and  died 
at  the  place  of  his  residence  twelve  years 
ago.  He  was  an  upright  and  intelligent 
man,  valuing  learning,  and  resolved  that  his 
children  should  obtain  a  fuller  education 
than  he  himself  enjoyed,  although  his  own 
acquirements  were  beyond  those  which  are 
generally  possessed  by  persons  in  the  same 
station  of  life.  The  mother  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
Janet  Aitken,  who  is  still  living,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  a  land  surveyor  in 
Greenock,  and  is  regarded  by  all  who  know 
her  as  a  woman  of  rare  natural  gifls,  who 
zealously  fostered  in  her  children  the  love 
of  knowledge  which  they  inherited.  Her 
family  consisted  of  twelve  children,  of  whom 
only  two  sons  and  five  daughters  survive. 
Daniel  Wilson,  the  older  of  the  two  sons, 
has  obtained  the  same  distinction  in  litera- 
ture AS  his  brother  has  done  in  science.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  ''  The 
Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,"  and  of  other 
scientific  and  literary  productions ;  and  he 
has  been  recently  appointed  to  t  he  chair  of 
English  literature  and  history  in  University 
College,  Toronto. 

Dr.  George  Wilson  is  two  years  younger 
than  Daniel,  and  had  a  twin  brother  who 
died  in  early  youth.  With  the  exception  of 
a  winter  spent  in  London,  his  education  was 
received  solely  in  Edinburgh,  and  ceased,  in 
so  far  as  the  formal  study  of  literature  was 
concerned,  when  he  was  fifteen.  In  his  child- 
hood he  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
books  in  preference  to  play,  and  was  oflen 
found  in  a  comer  poring  over  a  volume 
bigger  than  himself.  At  school,  however, 
he  never  rose  to  the  head  of  his  class,  occu- 1 


pying  a  middle  place,  and  more  noted  1 
ins  general  knowledge,  to  which  his  teacl 
oflen  appealed,  than  for  his  classical  acaui 
ments.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  t 
High  School  of  Edinburgh  to  become 
medical  apprentice,  attracted  to  medici 
much  more  by  the  opportunities  which 
afforded  him  for  the  prosecution  of  natui 
science,  than  by  any  interest  in  it  as  a  p: 
fession.  Chemistry  became  in  the  end  I 
favourite  pursuit,  and  under  the  late  Ki 
neth  Kemp,  in  the  laboratory  of  Profess 
Christison,  he  acquired  «uch  a  knowledge 
the  science,  that  he  became  Assistant  in  1 
laboratory  of  Mr.  Graham,  Professor 
Chemistry  in  University  College,  Lond< 
and  now  Master  of  the  Mint.  During  1 
residence  in  London  in  the  winter  of  1837- 
he  took  out  his  diploma  from  the  Edinbur 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  having  return 
to  his  native  city  he  acquired  in  1*839  t 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Unable  to  afford  himself  the  advantage 
foreign  study,  or  foreign  travel,  he  began 
1840  to  lecture  on  chemistry  in  Edfnburg 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval 
eighteen  months,  he  ably  discharged  t 
duties  of  his  extra  acadeniical  chair,  till  1 
appointment  in  1855  to  the  new  Professi 
ship  of  Technology,  The  world  does  r 
know,  and  is  seldom  desirous  to  learn,  t 
difticulties  with  which  a  youth  of  twenty«t^ 
years  of  age,  of  a  sensitive  temperanriei 
and  a  generous  nature,  must  have  had 
struggle  in  discharging  the  arduous  duties 
an  unendowed  chair.  While  the  daily  pi 
parations  in  the  laboratory  break  in  up 
the  continuous  lcisui:e,  and  disturb  tbe  me 
tal  serenity  which  original  research  demanc 
the  insufHcient  and  uncertain  emoluments 
thfe  office  expatriate  the  philosopher  from  I 
own  domain  of  science  to  fields  of  literal 
labour  in  which  he  can  reap  only  temporal 
fame.  With  relations,  too,  dependent  i 
his  professional  success,  and,  perchance,  wi 
a  family  advancing  to  maturity,  the  man 
science  has  to  mingle  the  bitterest  feelinj 
with  the  most  arduous  toils,  while  ho  se 
that  the  influence  of  wealth,  and  politic 
corruption  is  the  general  passport  to  ofiici 
position  and  national  honours.  We  do  n 
know  how  many,  or  which  of  these  diffici 
tics  beset  the  path  and  embittered  the  spii 
of  Dr.  Wilson  during  the  fifteen  years 
arduous  toil  through  which  he  had  to  stru 
gle  in  the  performance  of  his  profession 
duties;  but  we  know  that  overwork  ai 
anxiety  of  mind  produced  their  usual  cffec 
upon  a  frame  not  naturally  robust,  and  i 
volved  him  in  an  attack  of  dangerous  illne 
from  which  ho  narrowly  escaped  with  lift 
with  a  constitution  permanently  enfeebl< 
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hj  disease,  and  ^e  consequences  of  a  severe 
•orgical  operation  which  it  rendered  neces- 
sary. Permanently  crippled  in  limb  by  this 
severe  illness,  our  author  has  travelled  but 
little,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  scientifio 
men,  who,  in  this  restless  age,  has  never 
crossed  the  British  Channel.  The  human 
constitution,  however,  when  guided  by  a 
*  brave  spirit  often  gathers  strength  with  age, 
and  we  trust  that  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  new 
and  congenial  position,  and  disburtfaened  of 
anxieties  which  preyed  upon  his  early  life, 
will  find  leisure  to  pursue  those  important 
researches  in  which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to 
excel. 

These  simple  annals  are  those  of  hundreds 
of  our  Scottish  youth  of  noble  intellect  and 
lofly  acquirements,  after  they  have  left  the 
university  in  which  they  have  been  trained. 
Without  fellowships  in  our  colleges  to  stimu- 
late ambition,  and  without  endowed  acade- 
mies to  afford  an  asylum  to  merit,  the  in- 
tellect of  our  youth  is  cramped  in  its  infancy 
and  crushed  in  its  manhood.  Genius  has 
never,  under  British  rule,  been  the  passport 
to  distinction  or  to  office ;  and  when,  by  the 
force  and  character  of  its  development  it 
has  extorted  preferment  or  honours,  the  boon 
has  often,  as  we  fear  may  have  been  the  case 
with  Dr.  Wilson,  arrived  too  late,  when  the 
feeble  tenement  has  been  shattered,  and  the 
mental  spring  overstrained. 

Having  given  our  readers  this  brief  notice 
of  the  early  history  and  professional  pursuits 
of  Dr.  Wilson,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
8ome  account  of  his  researdies  on  colour- 
blindness, of  the  theories  which  have  been 
devised  to  explain  it,  and  of  the  important 
practical  purposes  to  which  the  study  of  it 
may  be  applied. 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  singular 
affection  of  the  eye  received  the  name  of 
Daltonism  from  M.  Wartmann  of  Lausanne. 
M.  Provost  of  (reneva  had  applied  the  name 
Dalionian  to  the  colour-blind,  and  thus  in- 
duced bis  countryman  to  adopt  the.  name  of 
Daltonism^  which  has.  been  too  generally 
employed  by  foreign  writers.  But  while  we 
abjure  the  application  of  so  venerable  a  name 
to  an  imperfection  of  vision  which  character- 
ises thousands,  we  roust  equally  protest 
against  the  name  of  Idiopts  which  Dr.  Whe- 
well  has  proposed  to  substitute,  and  against 
the  unpronouncable  names  of  Chromopsis, 
Di/schromatopset^  Dysehrosia^  Pseudopsis^ 
Ifeieropsis,  AchromatopnSy  ChromatohUpsis^ 
Chromatopseuchpsis^  and  Parachromatism^ 
which  we  have  elsewhere  proposed  to  trans- 
late into  the  simple  term  of  Colour-Blind- 

fU83. 

Till  within  these  few  years  this  affection 
of  the  eye  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  a 


small  number  of  individuals ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  calculations  of  various  authors, 
that  one  person  out  of  every  fifteen  is  colour* 
blind.  According  to  the  experiments  made 
by  Dr.  Wilson  upon  1154  persons  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1852-3,  om  person  in  every  eighteen 
had  this  imperfection. 

1  in  55  confound  red  with  green. 

I  in  60  confound  brown  with  green. 

1  in  46  confound  blue  with  green. 
Hence  one  in  every  17*9  persons  is  colom^ 
blind. 

It  is  a  curious  fitct,  and  one  now  placed 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  colour-blmdness  is 
hereditary  and  runs  in  families.  In  some 
cases /ve  and  in  others  fifteen  individuals  of 
the  same  fiimily  have  been  colour-blind,  and 
in  so  far  as  experiments  have  yet  been  made, 
the  imperfection  is  more  common  in  males 
than  in  females. 

In  treating  on  this  interesting  subject  Dr. 
Wilson  considers  it  under  tie  following 
heads: — 

L  Nature  of  Colour-Blindness. 

n.  Cases  illustrative  of  the  degrees  and 
varieties  of  Colour-Blindness. 

UI.  General  conclusions  concerning  the 
Colours  perceived  with  most  difficulty  and 
most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  each  other 
by  the  Colour-blind. 

IV.  Extent  to  which  Colour-Blindness 
prevails  in  Males  and  Females. 

V.  Theories  of  Colour-Blindness. 

VI.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
Colour-Blindness, — ^its  prevention  and  cure. 

Colour-blindness  may  be  divided,  as  Dr. 
Wilson  has  done,  into  three  kinds. 

1.  Inability  to  see  any  colour  but  black 
and  white  or  light  and  shadow^ — ^a  highly 
coloured  picture  appearing  like  a  mezzotinto 
engraving. 

2.  Inability  to  distinguish  browns^  9^^^y 
and  neutral  colours. 

3.  Inability  to  distinguish  between  redy 
blue^  and  yeUow^  and  green^  purple^  orange^ 
and  broion. 

The  first  of  these  varieties  of  colour- 
blindness is  exceedingly  rare,  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  the  first  that  has  been  put 
upon  record.    Mr.  Huddart  has  described 
the  case  of  three  persons  of  the  same  &mily 
who  distinguish  in  colours  only  tints  of  lu- 
minous intensity,  calling  all  brightonea  white^ 
and  all  dull  ones  black,  and  Spurzheim  men- 
tions a  family  all  of  whom  could  only  dis- 
tinguish blade  and  white.    Dr.  Wilson  has 
not  met,  in  his  numerous  examinations,  with    .  j 
a  case  of  this  kind,  though  he  mentions  a     1 
physician  who  confounds  all  colours.     He     ^ 
has  heard,  however,  on  good  authority,  of  a 
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house  painter  now  in  Australia  who  could  dis- 
tinguish only  black  and  white.  Cases  of  this 
kind  require  to  be  studied  with  particular 
care.  It  is  impossible  that  an  eye  can  see 
white  without  seeing  the  colours  which  com- 
pose it,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  colourless  whiteness  should  not  be  seen 
by  any  person  who  is  colour-blind.  If  he  is 
blind  to  red^  his  whites  should  be  greenish  or 
blueish,  and  if  he  is  blind  to  any  other  colour, 
his  whites  should  be  tinged  with  the  comple- 
mentary tint  of  the  colour  which  he  does 
not  see. 

In  the  second  variety  of  colour-blindness, 
the  mere  shades  of  the  more  compound  co- 
lours, such  as  browns,  greys,  and  neutral 
tints,  are  alone  mistaken.  Dr.  Wilson  is  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  majority  of  persons  of 
the  male  sex,  this  is  the  rule  more  than  the 
exception.  The  power  of  discrimination,  he 
thinks,  is  more  dormant  than  absent  The 
very  common  difficulty  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween pink  and  pale  blue  must,  we  think,  be 
owing  to  a  real  though  slight  insensibility  to 
red^  owing  perhaps  to  the  frequent  exposure 
of  the  eyes  to  strong  light.  We  should  ex- 
pect this  imperfection  to  exist,  and  indeed 
all  cases  of  the  second  variety,  among  per- 
sons who  spend  their  time  in  the  open  air,  (ft 
who  are  professionally  exposed  to  strong 
light.  The  writer  of  this  article,  for  exam- 
ple, in  consequence  of  having  used  his  left 
eye  for  half  a  century  in  looking  at  the 
strongest  lights,  sees  all  colours  most  bright- 
ly with  his  right  eye. 

The  third  variety  of  colour-blindness,  and 
the  one  which  Dr.  Wilson  chiefly  considers, 
is  that  in  which  the  primary  col  ours,  reef,  6/utf, 
and  yelloWy  are  confounded  with  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  colours — ^such  as  green,  pur- 
ple, orange,  and  brown.  In  looking  at  the 
three  primary  colours,  yellow  is  most  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  more  readily  recognised 
than  the  rest.  Bright  blue  is  quickly  recog- 
nised, and,  in  some  cases,  is  better  seen  than 
yellow ;  but  red  is  the  colour  which  is  most 
perplexing  to  the  colour-blind,  being,  in  some 
cases,  described  as  black,  yet  in  most  cases 
mistaken  for  green.  Green  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  yellow,  frequently  with 
blue,  and  generally  with  red.  Purple  is 
mistaken  for  blue,  and  orange  for  yellow, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  insensibility  of  the 
observer  to  the  red  which  they  contain.  Dr. 
Wilson  mentions  it  as  singular,  that  ^^  though 
blue  and  yellow  are  so  well  seen,  their  com- 
bination green  is  one  of  the  great  stumbling- 
blocks  of  those  who  confound  colours."  The 
cause  of  this  we  think  obvious.  There  are 
few  greens  that  do  not  contain  much  red. 
The  green  of  Dr.  Wollaston's  spectrum,  of 
four  colours  taken  from  the  sky,  consitta  of 


red  and  yellow,  and,  in  th^  theory  of  tibie 
triple  spectrum,  the  prismatic  green  contains 
both  blue  and  yellow  as  well  as  red  light. 

With  these  general  remarks  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the 
more  important  cases  of  colour-blindness.  In 
the  Second  Division  of  his  work — illustrating 
the  degrees  and  varieties  of  colour-blindness — 
Dr.  Wilson  has  described  seventeen  cases,  * 
fourteen  of  which  have  occurred  among  males, 
and  three  among  females,  and  has  referred  to 
others  which  had  been  previously  described. 
We  have  ourselves  had  occasion  to  investi- 
gate this  aflection  of  the  eye  in  several  indi- 
viduals. The  case  of  Dugald  Stewart  was 
described  to  us  by  Mrs.  Stewart.  We  ex- 
amined the  colour-blindness  of  Dr.  Dalton, 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  York  in  1831 ;  and,  at  another  time, 
the  cases  of  Mr.  Liston,  and  the  celebrated 
astronomical  instrument-maker,  Mr.  Trough- 
ton.  Dugald  Stewart  confounded  red  and 
green  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  red  apples  of  the  Siberian  crab 
from  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree.  Mr. 
Troughton  confounded  with  the  green  leaves 
of  plants  red  petals  which  were  far  more  lu- 
minous than  the  leaves.  He  saw  the  whole 
of  the  prismatic  spectrum ;  but  the  only 
colours  which  he  distinguished  were  blue 
and  yellow.  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  eX- 
arained  Mr.  Troughton's  vision  more  elabo 
rately  than  we  did,  used  the  tints  of  polar- 
ized light,  and  the  results  which  he  has  pub* 
Ushed  are  conformable  to  those  obtained  by 
other  observers.  In  examining  his  tables  we 
And  some  instructive  facts  relative  to  white 
light,  to  which  wc  shall  by  and  bye  have  oc- 
casion to  refer.    They  are  as  follows : — 


Ooloor  to  an  OrdiBwy  Ky*. 


Colour  to  Mr.  Trooghlon*!  Ity, 


White.  Tellow. 

White.  Very  little  colour  (Impljiog  some.) 

White.  Whfteu 

White.  Blue. 

W bite.  White,  with  a  dwh  of  yellow  and  Uiia 

Whltei  W hlte,  wlUi  blue  tod  yellow  In  it 

Whlieu  White. 

Whiter  Blue. 

White.  Bloe. 

Netrly  white.  Blue. 

Dr.  Dal  ton,  like  others  who  are  colour- 
blind, could  not  distinguish  red  from  green. 
He  himself  tells  us  that  ^*-  in  the  solar  speo- 
trum,  that  which  others  call  red  appears  to 
him  little  more  than  a  shade."  And  again, 
that  "  in  viewing  the  flame  of  a  candle  bj 
night  through  the  prism,  the  red  extremity 
of  the  image  appeared  more  vivid  tlian  thai 
of  the  solar  image, ^^  That  the  spectrum  of 
a  candle  should  be  more  vivid  than  that  of 
the  sun  seems  at  first  sight  incredible,  sup- 
posing that  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  first 
sentence  is  the  same  thing  with  the  solar 
image  in  the  second.     We  have  no  doubt 
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that  tho  solar  q>ectram  was  received  upon  a 
white  ground,  and  therefore  far  less  bril- 
liant than  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  sent  by 
direct  vision  through  a  prism.  The  spec- 
trum which  we  submitted  to  Dr.  Dalton  was 
the  Wollaston  spectrum  of  four  colours, 
formed  by  the  light  of  the  skv,  the  only  one 
which  ought  to  be  used  in  this  class  of  ex- 
periments. He  saw  distinctly  the  whole 
spectrum,  which  appeared  to  mm  to  consist 
only  of  blue  and  yellow  light. 

m  the  case  of  Mr.  Liston,  (a  young  gen- 
tleman of  about  twenty  years  of  age,)  whom 
we  examined  in  1829,  we  obtained  the  follow- 
ing  results : — 

When  a  variety  of  coloured  silks  were 
submitted  to  him,  he  arranged  them  as  fol- 
lows, into  two  sets  of  colour,  viz.,  Blues  and 
Browns. 


VmnSmg, 


Pale  Blue. 
Porplfk 
Ctrmio«B«d. 
PalA  Plok. 
PMch-bloMKmi. 
B«d  Lilac  Purple. 
French  White. 

Bboostd  Sit. 
DerkOreen. 
Duek  erecD. 
Vennllkm  Red. 
Brick-Ultt  Red. 
Oheatoofc  Brown. 


C«lnn  late  wUck  Ikcy  ««•  amaigtd. 


An  theee  sflln  wrre  pnmoaiwed  to  be 
JBifM  of  dUbrent  ihadea. 


AH  tfaeae  inkB  mm  profnomieed  to  be 
Mrown$  of  diftirent  ahadie. 


The  following  results,  obtained  with  the 
spectrum,  were  more  instructive : — 

The  prismatic  spectrum,  formed  from  the 
light  of  a  clear  sky,  was  looked  at  directly 
through  an  equilateral  prism  of  flint  glass, 
placed  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  from  a  very  narrow  longitudinal  aper- 
ture. The  colours  thus  produced  wereybur, 
as  in  Dr.  Wollaston's  spectrum,  viz.,  redj 
grun^  blue^  and  violet. 

1.  When  Mr.  Liston  looked  at  this  spec- 
trum he  saw  only  two  colours,  yellow  and 
hluBy  the  yelhy)  occupying  the  green  and  red 
spaces. 

2.  When  all  the  colours  were  absorbed  by 
a  red  glass,  exceoting  red  and  a  little  dark 
greeny  he  saw  only  one  colour,  viz.  yellow. 

3.  When  the  middle  of  this  yellow  space 
was  absorbed,  as  described  in  the  Edinburgh 
Transactional  vol.  ix.  p.  439,  Mr.  Liston  saw 
the  black  space,  with  what  he  cdled  the  yel- 
low on  each  side  of  it. 

Leaving  it  to  our  readers  to  study  the 
seventeen  interesting  cases  of  colour-blind- 
ness described  by  Dr.  Wilson,  or  by  the  in- 
dividuals themselves,  we  shall  submit  two 
new  and  unpublished  ones,  which  have  been 
kindly  communicated  to  us  by  two  gentle- 
men who  are  well  qualified  to  describe  their 
sensations.    Both  of  them  are  of  middle 


affe,  in  good  health,  and  possessing  excellent 
vision. 

**  I  have  great  pleasure,'^  says  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Dyster,  '^  in  supplying  the  details  yoa 
wish  for,  in  reference  to  my  colour-blind- 
ness. I  am  short-sighted,  somewhat  intoler> 
ant  of  brilliant  daylight,  (not  that  it  pro- 
duces pain,  but  simply  that  I  dislike  it,^  but 
requiring  and  enjoying  intense crWi/Soa/  light. 
The  lefb  eye  has  a  longer  focus  than  the 
right.  In  other  respects  the  organs  are  nor- 
mal. Colour,  light  nazel.  My  eyes  are  not 
easily  fatiff  ued,  and  stand  three  or  four  hours 
night-work  with  the  microscope,  without  in- 
convenience. 

'^  My  betes  noiresj  in  the  w^y  of  colours, 
are  green  and  red.  They  are  absolutely  in- 
distinguishable. Bed  sealing-wax  and  brighi 
mring  grass  have  absolutely  the  same  colon 
The  red  petals  of  the  fusehia  exactly  match 
the  leaves.  Whether  all  greens  are  red^  or 
all  reds  greeny  I  know  not,  but  I  suspect  the  lat- 
ter, as  a  regiment  of  soldiers  look  as  cool 
and  refreshing  to  my  eye  as  an  acre  of  vines* 
I  am  at  fault  also  with  browns^  especially 
the  liffhter  tints,  and  the  darker  ones,  i 
think  I  recognise  more  by  shade  than  color. 


Blown. 

Oraen. 

A 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

B 

Supposing  the  compartments  A,  6,  coloured 
from  1  to  4,  with  successive  shades  of  brown^ 
diminishing  in  intensity,  and  5  to  begin  with 
green  of  a  lighter  shade  than  4,  I  should  not 
detect  the  transition  of  colour.  If  I  was 
shewn  1  and  8  apart,  I  should  probably 
guess  that  1  was  brown^  and  8  green.  Be- 
tween purpUy  violety  and  blue^  I  see  no  di£ 
ference,  unless  in  shade.  Pink  is  dirty  slate- 
colour.  A  lady  dressed  in  UghtrbluCy  appears 
extremely  gay :  Habited  in  pinky  she  might 
pass  as  a  Quakeress.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  confusion  about  yelhwy  but  I  think  I  de- 
tect its  slighter  shades  by  artificial  light  bet- 
ter than  normal  eyes.  I  cannot  trace  any 
improvement  or  alteration  in  my  powers  it 
appreciating  colour ;  and,  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, I  riiould  have  much  more  hope 
of  educating  a  dull  ear  to  sounds,  thau 
'^a  dull  eye  to  colours.  I  have  at  timee 
taken  great  pains  to  impress  colour  on  my 
optic  nerve,  for  the  want  of  it  often  sadly 
bothers  me,  in  my  little  natural  history  pur- 
suits, but  quite  in  vain:  The  case  which  o^ 
fers  most  identity  with  my  own,  is  Lora. 

's.     On  comparing  notes,  I  think  we-. 

might    have    changed    eyes    without   anr 
damage  to  either  contracting  party.    I  think 
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he  told  me  he  had  sent  a  report  of  his  case 
to  Dr.  George  Wilson. 

"As  a  sort  of  counterbalance  to  my 
colour-blindness,  I  have  a  very  acute  percep- 
tion of  shade ;  and  raj  wife  t^lls  me  that  if 
she  wanted  a  brown  ribbon  and  a  r«<f  ribbon, 
of  equal  shades,  I  should  select  them  better 
than  she  could,  provided  I  was  guided  as  to 
colour.  I  enjoy  engravings  more  than 
coloured  pictures;  but  you  must  not  sup- 
pose that  in  regard  to  colour,  I  am  in  the 
same  position  as  a  person  without  ear  is  in 
regard  to  noise.  I  have  the  most  intense  plear 
sure  from  the  colours  of  nature,  and  from 
the  gorgeous  displays  of  polarization. 

The  following  case  of  Colonel ,  which 

resembles  several  of  those  which  had  been 
previously  described,  possesses  the  addi- 
tional interest  of  being  one  of  those  which  is 
hereditary.  Colonel drew  up  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  case,  after  I  had  put 
into  his  hands  Dr.  Wilson's  work. 

"I  have  been  much  amused,"  he  says, 
"  in  reading  many  of  the  cases  described 
in  Dr.*  Wilson's  book,  they  are  so  very 
like  ipy  own,  and  the  artifice  used  by 
persons  afflicted  with  colour-blindness  to 
conceal  their  defect,  put  me  in  mind  of  my- 
self when  I  was  a  cadet  at  Woolwich.  I  was 
several  years  a  cadet  at  Woolwich,  and  had 
to  draw  fortifications  in  which  carmine  is 
«sed  to  represent  masonry.  I  have  often 
put  a  blue  line  where  lake  should  have  been 
used,  and  when  spoken  to  about  it  was 
obliged  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  well  as  I 
eould ;  but  no  one  ever  discovered  my  de- 
fect. My  case  corresponds  with  many  giv- 
en in  Dr.  Wilson's  book.  Red^  green^  and 
hrown  are  decidedly  my  stumblingblock.  I 
cannot  see  a  poppy  in  a  potato  field.*  I 
could  not  see  a  huntsman  with  his  red  coat 
riding  alongside  of  a  green  hedge  if  it  were 
not  (oT  his  white  breeches.  My  wife  had 
once  a  brilliant  green  dress  on.  I  asked  her 
why  she  wore  a  snuff-coloured  dress  f  Blue 
and  yellow  I  never  mistake,  unless  sometimes 
when  I  mistake  a  very  light  red  for  yellow. 
Blue  is  the  colour  I  like  best.  I  see  colours 
best  by  candle-light,  but  not  perfectly.  I 
can  distinguish  shades  with  the  minutest  ac- 
curacy. A  great  number  of  colours  in  a 
carpet  confuse  me  so  much  that  I  lose  all 
confidence  in  my  judgment  of  them.  I  have 
in  every  other  respect  a  peculiarly  good 
sight.  I  had  three  brothers  ;  two  of  them 
were  affected  by  colours  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  myself,  but  my  eldest  brother  dis- 
tinguished colours  correctly.     My  mother's 


♦  "Scarlet  poppies,"  savs  Dr.  Wilson,  "growing 
among  com  constantly  eluded  Mr.  T/s  notice."— 
P.  65. 


sisters  were  affected  with  colour-blindnesa, 
and  their  father  had  the  same  defect,  so  that 
it  appeared  in  the  males  in  one  generation, 
in  the  females  the  next,  and  again  in  the 
males." 

In  his  third  chapter,  Dr.  Wilson  gives  ns 
the  general  conclusions  at  which  he  has  ar- 
rived respecting  the  colours  which  are  per- 
ceived  with  the  most  difficulty,  or  which  are 
most  liable  to  be  confounded  with  each  other 
by  the  colour-blind.  The  substance  of  those 
which  occupy  in  his  volume  twenty-iieven 
pages  may  be  given  in  a  few  paragraphia. 

I.  The  primary  colours,  redy  blue^  and 
yellow  are  never  when  JuU  confounded  with 
one  another,  but  shades  of  them  are  liable 
to  be  so.  Dr.  Wilson  considers  it  as  a  new 
and  important  fact,  "  that  the  sensitiveness 
to  colour  of  a  colour-blind  eye  suffers  sooner 
from  the  withdrawal  of  light  than  that  of  a 
normal  eye,"  the  "  red  first  becoming  indis- 
tinct by  darkening,  then,  probably  blue^  and 
finally  yellow^  and  all  of  them  becoming 
sooner  indistinct  to  the  abnormal  than  to  the 
normal  eye."  Dr.  Wilson  concludes  also, 
that  "  it  is  more  characteristic  of  a  colour- 
blind eye  to  confound  the  light  shades  and 
the  primary  colours  than  it  is  to  confound 
their  dark  shades." 

II.  The  primary  colours  are  not  always 
confounded  with  their  complementary  ones. 
Red  is  indeed  confounded  with  its  comple- 
mentary green,  but  not  because  it  is  comple> 
mentary.  Dr.  Wilson  has  not  found  blue 
to  be  confounded  with  its  complementary 
orange,  nor  yellow  with  purple. 

III.  The  confusion  of  red  with  green  is  the 
type  of  colour-blindness,  though  each  of 
these  is  liable  to  confusion  with  other  col- 
ours. Dr.  Wilson  is  of  opinion  "  that  red 
and  green  are  both  occasionally  perceived  in 
daylight^  or*  in  sunlight^^  as  he  elsewhere 
states. 

IV.  The  distinction  between  red  and  green 
becomes  in  many  cases  quite  apparent  to  the 
colour-blind  by  gas-light  or  candle-light 
The  flowers  of  the  fuschia  and  the  scarlet 
geranium  then  become  distinguishable  from 
Uie  leaves ;  and,  generally  speaking,  colour- 
blindness is  a  much  less  serious  detect  in  ar- 
tificial than  in  day-light.  Dr.  Wilson  men- 
tions this  as  "  a  remarkable  fact,  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  regarded," 
without  noticing  that  to  normal  eyes  sensi- 
tive to  all  colours  and  their  shades,  almost 
^y&ry  colour,  and  especially  secondary  ones, 
suffer  a  marked  cnange  by  candle-light. 
This  arises  from  the  predominance  of  red  in 
all  artificial  lights,  but  especially  in  flames 
that  bum  with  smoke.  In  bright  torch-light, 
in  which  there  is  no  saline  substance,  the 
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colour-blind  would,  we  are  persuaded,  see 
colours  best.  In  illustration  ofthese  views 
we  shall  give  here  a  series  of  unpublished 
experiments  which  the  writer  of  this  ardole 
made  twenty-four  years  ago  in  candle-light. 

*'  1.  Pure  reds  become  more  transparent 
in  candle  than  in  day  light. 

2.  Beds  with  a  little  yellow  become  mare 
red, 

3.  Beds  yrith  a  little  blue  {sulphate  a,nd  ni- 
trate of  cobalt  solutions)  become  redder  and 
yellower^  and  more  transparent 

4.  Bright  pinks  (expressed  juice  of  the 
purple  tradescantid\  become  very  much  red- 
der, losing  much  or  their  blue  appearance. 

5.  FaU  and  washy  pinks  (expressed  juice 
of  the  verbaseum  purpureum  and  of  the  dark 
red  hollyhock)  becomes  pale  bright  red, 

6.  Orange  colours  become  redder, 

7.  Beds  and  ^ne  yellows j  such  as  orpuneai, 
ail  of  Cassia,  and  the  juice  of  the  lysiniachia 
and  coreopsis,  lose  their  peculiar  yellow, 

8.  Pale  yellows  have  their  colour  made 
richer  and  redder.  These  yellows  are  the 
juices  of  the  marigold,  lilac  campanula,  sen* 
ecio  jacobea,  and  other  plants  made  yellow 
by  carbonate  of  soda. 

9.  Yellow  brown,  olive-coloured,  viz.  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  common 
laurel  kept  four  months  in  the  dark,  becomes 
much  more  transparent. 

10.  Yellow  brownish  becomes  redder  and 
more  luminous  in  the  rudbeckia,  and  in  the 
&ded  ji)ice  of  violet  leaves,  heart's-ease,  and 
the  yellow  inner  bark  of  the  berberis  cam- 
munis, 

11.  Pale  yellow  paper  becomes  almost 
colourless,  the  added  red  making  it  liker  the 
reddish  tint  of  candle-light 

12.  Fine  bluish  green  (oil  of  cajeput)  be- 
comes paler  or  less  green. 

13.  Bluish  green  (solution  of  soda  sul- 
phate of  chromium)  becomes  dark  pink, 

14.  Bluish  green  in  a  diluted  solution  of 
sulphate  of  indigo,  becomes  dark  bluish 
pink, 

15.  Bluish  green  in  a  solution  of  o^raZa/^ 
of  chromium  and  potash^  becomes  blood  red! 

16.  Pinkish  blue  in  a  solution  of  litmus, 
becomes  pinkish  red, 

17.  The  green  juices  of  all  leaves  (that  of 
the  common  laurel  principally  used),  are  of  a 
yellow  green  at  certain  thicknesses,  become 
yellow,  orange,  and  deep  blood  red,  according 
to  the  thickness. 

18.  The  blue  pale  grey  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  chromium,  be- 
comes pink, 

19.  Palish  blue  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
capper,  becomes  bluish  green. 

20.  The  dark  and  de^  blue  of  a  solution 


of  ammoniuret  of  nickel,  becomes  a  bright 
pink  ! 

When  such  changes  take  place  with  the 
normal  eye  in  candle  light,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  those  produced  in  the  eyes  of 
the  colour-blind. 

V.  In  some  of  Dr.  Wilson's  cases,  per- 
sons who  can  discriminate  bright  and  well 
illuminated  red  and  grecA  close  at  hand,  fail 
to  distinguish  them  when  removed  to  a 
short  distance.  As  distance  cannot  alter 
the  colours,  this  result  is  not  surprising.  The 
intensity  of  illumination  -which  made  the 
red  and  green  visible,  is  reduced  by  distance 
to  that  degree  at  which  they  cannot  distin* 
fjruish  them  when  near.  The  distances  and 
degrees  of  illumination  would  require  to  be 
accurately  stated  before  we  can  draw  any 
conclusion  from  remarks  so  general.  In 
another  place.  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  a  few 
feet  or  a  few  yards,  as  contrasted  with  a 
distance  called  near  the  eye.  If  we  call  the 
last  distance  a  foot,  and  the  few  yards  four 
or  five,  that  is  12  or  15  feet,  then  the  dl; 
minished  illumination  would  be  as  144  or 
225  to  1,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
red  and  green  becoming  ind istinguishable.  In 
discussing  this  subject.  Dr.  Wilson  infers 
that  '*  there  is  what  may  be  termed  chromic 
myopia,  or  a  short-sightedness  to  colour  not 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  short-sight* 
edness  to  form  or  outline,  but  this  is  surely 
a  truism,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  distance 
alters  colours  in  some  other  way  than  by 
diminishing  their  mtensity.  Form  and  out- 
line are  visible  only  in  consequence  of  di^ 
ference  of  lights  or  tints,  and  though  the 
colour-blind  may  cease  to  perceive  the  red 
of  the  geranium  petal,  its  substituted  green 
may  give  a  better  outline  to  the  leaf.  To 
the  same  eye,  and  in  the  same  light,  and  in 
the  same  healthy  condition  of  the  organ, 
colours  cannot  become  more  or  less  visible, 
but  in  virtue  of  their  change  of  intensity. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the 
second  head  of  Dr.  Wilson's  third  section, 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  confusibility  of  red 
with  black,  or  the  total  invisibility  of  red, 
a  variety  of  colour-blindness  which,  as  he 
considers  remarkable  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  he  discusses  at  great  length.  His  ar- 
guments in  fiivour  of  this  doctrine  are  drawn 
from  four  sources, — ^from  general  observa- 
tions of  the  colour-blind  on  ordinarycoloura, 
— from  a  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Dal- 
ton's  own  observations  on  his  colour-blind- 
ness,— fl*om  experiments  with  the  red  end  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  as  seen  by  some  colour- 
blind persons,  and  from  considerations  de* 
rived  from  certain  experiments  of  Sir  David 
Brewster. 

1.  The  fiusts  ennmerated  under  the  first  of 
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these  heads,  are  hj  no  means  fitted  to  estab- 
lish the  total  invisibility  of  red.  Mr.  N. 
states  that  a  deficiency  of  daylight  makes 
icarlet  resemble  bkick,  another  gentleman 
copies  red  lines  in  black  ink ;  a  third  writes 
a  letter  partly  with  red  and  partly  with 
black  ink  ;  a  fourth  mistakes  red  paint  upon 
the  pavement  for  soot,  while  several  mistake 
scarlet  for  black  cloth. 

2.  In  examining  Dr.  Dalton's  case,  Dr. 
Wilson  attempts  to  establish  his  insensibility 
to  red  light,  but  with  more  ingenuity  than 
success.  Dalton  himself  tells  us  that  he 
matched  red  sealing-wax  with  grass,  and  he 
states  as  contrary  to  fact,  his  own  expecta- 
tion, ^'  that  red  bodies,  such  as  vermilion, 
should  appear  hhuck  to  him."  In  apparent 
opposition  to  this  conviction,  Dr.  Wilson 
quotes  a  passage  in  which  Dalton  says, 
''that  part  of  Uie  image  of  the  spectrum 
which  others  call  red,  appeared  to  him  little 
more  than  a  shade  or  defect  of  light ;"  but 
we  may  oppose  to  this  passage  another  also 
quoted  by  Dr.  Wilson,  in  which  Dalton  in- 
ferras  us,  "  that  the  red  extremity  (of  the 
prismatic  image  of  a  candle  flame)  appears 
more  vivid  than  that  of  the  solar  image." 
This  greater  vividness  arises  from  two 
causes,  from  the  image  having  been  seen 

•  through  the  prism,  and  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  red  light  in  the  flame.  In  sup- 
port of  these  views  we  may  adduce  the  fact, 
tliat  when  Sir  David  Brewster  examined 
Dr.  Dalton's  vision  at  York  in  1831,  he  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  whole  red  extremity  of  the 
spectrum  as  yellow  light,  when  formed  by 
the  bright  light  of  a  summer  sky.  Mr. 
Troughton  also  saw  the  red  space  yellow, 

3.  In  order  to  prove  the  total  invisibility 
of  red.  Dr.  Wilson  next  adopts  the  only  le- 
gitimate process,  namely,  an  appeal  to  the 
length  of  the  solar  spectrum.  With  the  aid 
of  Jrrofessor  Kelland,  he  examined  several 
individuals,  but  as  we  think  without  any  de- 
finite result.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  mistakes 
red  for  black  when  these  occur  in  thin  lines, 
saw  the  spectrum  as  long  as  Dr.  Wilson 
himself  did,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  red 
space.  Dr.  Y.  was  indecisive  in  his  answers, 
that  is,  he  sometimes  saw  the  red  space. 
Mr.  T.  R.,  "  the  best  marked  example 
known  to  Dr.  Wilson,  of  a  congenital  ten- 
dency to  confound  red  with  black,"  was  only 
80  far  blind  to  red,  that  but  from  one-sixth 
to  one-eighth  of  the  red  space  was  invisible 
to  him.  With  ''the  lime-ball  spectrum, 
which  was  much  f^nter  and  less  brilliant 
than  that  of  the  sun,  nearly  Hie  whole  of  the 
red  was  not  discerned  by  T.  R."  Putting 
these  two  experiments  together,  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  we  arrive  is  not  that  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  "  that  the  proof  of  blindness  to  red 


is  complete,"  but  that  if  the  solar  spectrum 
had  been  brighter,  T.  R.  would  have  seen 
the  whole  of  the  red  space,  and  if  the  lime- 
ball  spectrum  had  been  fainter,  he  might 
have  seen  none  of  it.  Experiments  with  the 
solar  spectrum,  reflected  from  paper,  are 
very  unsatisfiictory.  Dr.  Wollaston's  four- 
coloured  spectrum,  seen  by  direct  vision, 
should  be  used ;  and  in  experiments  on  its 
red  extremity,  all  the  more  refrangible 
colours  should  be  absorbed  by  blue  glasses, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  red  space  at  its  greatest 
length."* 

4.  Dr.  Wilson's  last  argument  in  favour 
of  total  red  blindness  Is  derived  from  experi- 
ments by  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  what  he 
calls  artificial  colour  blindness,  in  which  a 
normal  eye  loses  sensibility  to  red  sooner 
than  to  any  other  colour,  and  from  which  he 
draws  the  conclusion,  "that  any  defect  of  sen- 
sibility produced  by  the  action  of  light  or  any 
other  cause,  will,  if  carefully  examined,  be 
found  to  be  a  maximum  with  red  light."f 
When  the  retina  is  excited  by  a  strong  light, 
such  as  a  bright  flame,  the  image  of  a  white 
body,  such  as  paper,  received  on  a  part  of 
the  retina  farthest  from  the  bright  image  or 
point  of  excitation,  is  greenish-yellow,  becom- 
ing, at  distances  nearer  that  point,  yeUowish- 
green,  green,  blue,  dirty  purple,  and  almost 
disappearing  when  the  image  is  close  to  the 
point  of  maximum  excitation.  The  cause  of 
these  changes  is  obvious,  the  part  of  the  re- 
tina least  excited  because  farthest  removed 
from  the  exciting  cause,  becomes  insensible 
to  the  red  rays  ;  nearer  the  part  of  excitation 
it  becomes  insensible  also  to  the  orange, 
nearer  still  to  the  yellow,  and  so  on  till  close 
to  the  exciting  centre  it  is  nearly  insensible 
to  all  light  whatever.  Hence  we  have  the 
white  paper  first  greenish-yellow,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  all  the  rays  except  red,  then  yellowish* 
green,  or  a  mixture  of  all  the  rays  except  red 
and  orange,  next  green,  and  so  on  with  the 
other  colours. 

Dr.  Wilson  considers  these  results  as  in 


*  Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
must  notice  what  we  consider  an  oversight  on  Dr. 
Wilson's  part,  calculated  to  mislead  him  in  his  rea- 
sonings.  "Since  I  have  observed,"  he  sajs,  "the 
total  invisibility  of  red,  I  have  inferred  that  the 
colour-blind  do  not  see  a  rtdrUue  as  blue  minus  red, 
but  as  blue  minus  red  pl/us  black ;  in  other  word^ 
the  red  is  not  merely  abolished,  but  is  reijplaced  by 
Uacky  and  the  reddest  purpk  must,  in  such  dream* 
stances,  appear  a  very  dark  blue,^*  Now  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  hlaek^  arising  fh>ni 
the  insensibility  of  the  retina  to  anj  colour,  is  not  a 
blaek  pigment  which  can  be  added  to  or  combined 
with  any  simple  or  compound  colour,  but  is  merely  a 
negation  of  all  cobur,  or  a  dark  ground,  so  to  sp^k, 
upon  which  the  simple  or  compound  colour  will 
appear  with  renewed  brightness, 

f  PhO,  Mag,  Aug.  1844;  voL  xxv.  p.  186. 
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accordance  with  the  total  insensibility  to  red, 
which  they  certainly  are ;  bat  they  do  not 
directly  support  the  doctrine  that  in  abnor- 
mal eyes  the  red  wholly  disappears.  Nor 
does  it  derive  any  support  from  the  experi- 
ments which  he  quotes  from  Professor  Dove, 
in  which  red  and  blue  lined  diagrams  are 
viewed  in  the  stereoscope  through  red  and 
blue  classes.  Until  we  know  the  place  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  rays  which  compose  the 
red  and  blue  lines,  and  the  absorptive  action 
of  the  red  and  blue  glasses,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine the  true  cause  of  the  early  disappear- 
ance of  the  red  lines. 

Although  we  thus  slightly  differ  from  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  is  more  di&dent  than  dogmatic 
in  his  conclusions,  we  consider  his  analysis 


of  red  blindness  as  very  valuable,  and  we 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  subject 
is  of  great  importance  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view. 

In  treating,  in  his  Fourth  Section,  of  the 
statistics  of  colour-blindness,  or  the  extent  to 
which  it  prevails  in  males  and  females.  Dr. 
Wilson  is  led  to  conclude, — ^''That  in  this 
country  the  number  of  persons  as  markedly 
colour-blind,  as  Dalton  was,  i.  e.,  given  to 
mistake  red  for  green,  brown  for  green,  pur- 
ple for  blue,  and  occasionally,  even  red  for 
black,  is  not  less  than  1  in  50,  and  including 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of  colour-blindness  1  in 

ao." 

These  results  are  deduced  from  the  follow- 
ing very  interesting  table. 


ExUnt  of  Colour-Blindness  cu  ascertained  by  the  examination  of  1154:  persons  at  Edin- 

burgh  in  1852-3. 


ProflMBioii. 

KaoT 
Persons 
Exam- 
ined. 

No.  of 
Colour- 
Blind. 

Con- 
found 
Bed  with 
Green. 

Con- 
found 
Blue  with 
Green. 

Con- 
found 

Brown 
with 

Green. 

Proportion 

of  Persons 

Colour- 

Blind. 

4th  Infantiy, 
7th  Hussars, 

Artillerymen,  Leith  Fort, 
Professor  Kelland's  PupilB^    . 
Edinburgh  Police, 
Students  of  Veterinary  College,    , 
Attendants  at  Royal  Asylum, 
Br.  George  Wilson's  Pupils, . 

437 
177     • 
123 
160 
168 

47 

42 

20 

31 
13 
6 
3 
6 
I 
6 
2 

6 
6 
2 
3 

1 
0 
1 
0 

12 
6 
2 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 

13 
2 

1 
0 
2 
0 

1 
0 

1  iii  14-1 
1  in  13*6 
1  in  24-6 
lin  50 
1  in  31-6 
lin  47 
lin    8-4 
lin  10 

Total, 

1164 

66 

19 

26 

19 

Over  lin 
17-9 

That  colour-blindness  is  a  hereditary  de- 
fect and  clings  to  certain  families,  cannot  be 
doubted.  "  With  few  exceptions,"  says  Dr. 
Wilson,  "every  one  of  the  parties  whose 
cases  I  have  specially  recorded  has  near  re- 
latives as  colour-blind  as  himself."  Five  of 
them  had  each  a  brother  colour-blind.  One 
has  five  brothers  equally  defective.  The 
father,  brother,  sister,  and  nephew  of  another 
are  equally  so.  The  Countess  of  D.'s  father, 
son,  and  two  nephews  are  colour-blind,  and 
a  Mr.  S.  has,  or  had,  five  near  relatives  in 
the  same  predicament  That  colour-blind- 
ness prevails  among  females  is  proved  by 
the  preceding  statement;  but  Dr.  Wilson 
has  no  results  to  indicate  its  extent 

We  come  now  to  Dr.  Wilson's  fifth  and 
very  interesting  section  on  the  theories  of 
colour-blindness.  Omitting  minor  opinions 
on  the  subject,  he  considers  only  two  of  the 
more  prominent,  namely : — 

1.  The  Chromatic  theory ^  or  that  which 
refers  the  phenomena  to  the  chromatic  con- 
dition of  certain  portions  of  the  optical  ap- 
paratus of  the  eye ;  and 

2.  The  cerebro^etinal  theory  which  refers 


the  phenomena  to  the  peculiar  organization 
of  its  nervous  apparatus. 

1.  The  Chromatic  Theories  are  only  two 
in  number,  namely,  the  one  adopted  by  Dr. 
Dalton,  and  another  suggested,  but  not 
adopted,  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

Dr.  Dalton  considered  it  as  "  almost  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  one  of  the  humours  of  his 
eye,  and  of  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  was  a  co- 
loured medium,  probably  some  modification 
of  blue,"  and  he  thought  that  "  it  must  be 
the  vitreous  humour,  otherwise  it  might  be 
discovered  by  inspection,  which  has  not  been 
done."  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  M. 
Prevost  of  Geneva;  but  in  so  far  as  Dr. 
Dal  ton's  case  is  concerned,  it  has  been  dis- 
proved by  the  fact,  ascertained  by  Mr.  Ban- 
some,  afber  the  Doctor's  death,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  amber  colour  in  the 
crystalline,  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  hu- 
mours of  Dr.  Dal  ton's  eyes  were  colourless, 
and  that  the  tunics,  the  retina,  choroid,  and 
sclerotic  presented  no  peculiarity. 

Notwithstanding  this  result.  Dr.  Wilson 
very  justly  remarks  that  it  is  still  "  worth  a 
brief  conaideration  whether  colour-blindnfi«& 
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eTer  depends  on  alterations  in  the  colour  of 
the  optical  apparatus  of  the  eye,"  and  he 
proceeds  to  adduce  various  chromatic  phe- 
nomena which  have  been  observed  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  and  may  have  some  influence 
over  our  perception  of  colour. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  fact  mentioned  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  ^Hhat  in  dissecting 
many  hundred  eyes  of  quadrupeds  and  fishes, 
he  observed  that  the  vitreous  humour  was  in 
some  cases  of  a  greenish  blue  cohur^^  and 
''  that  in  several  cases  the  retina  had  a  mark- 
ed French  grey  or  blue  tint,  which  decidedly 
absorbed  red  light"  Hence  he  "  was  led  to 
hazard  the  idea  of  a  blue  retina,  as  one  which 
might  be  admissible  as  a  cause  of  colour- 
blindness ;  but  only  on  the  tuppoeition  that 
the  choroid  coat  should  prove  to  be  the  seat 
of  vision."  Dr.  Wilson  thinks  that  this 
limitation  was  not  necessary,  because  a  co- 
loured retina  would  give  a  perception  of  co- 
lour. This,  however,  depends  upon  the  place 
of  the  stratum  of  the  retina,  (for  the  retina 
is  a  compound  membrane,)  in  which  the  co- 
lour resides.  If  in  a  stratum  anterior,  or 
coincident  with  the  true  membrane,  which 
carries  the  sensation  to  the  brain,  its  colour 
would  be  perceived ;  but  if  posterior  to  it,  it 
would  not.  But  though  this  chromatic  the- 
ory is  given  by  its  author  as  a  mere  conjec- 
ture, there  are  several  facts,  besides  those 
on  which  it  was  founded,  which  deserve 
notice.  In  the  "  rods  and  bulbs"  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  lower  animals,  and  particularly 
in  the  Chelonian  reptiles  and  birds,  "  glo- 
bules  resembling  oil,  either  colourless  or 
possessing  most  brilliant  tints  of  yellow  or 
crimson,  occur."*  Mr.  Bowman,  too,  has 
observed  in  a  portion  of  the  retina  of  the 
tortoise  a  most  elegant  array  of  pa&,  of  y*^ 
low,  and  of  crimson  globules,  which  in  birds 
display  most  beautiful  patterns  of  colour. 
These  facts  are  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son to  induce  competent  inquirers  '*  to  study 
these  globules,  in  reference  to  their  possible 
influence  on  the  vision  of  colour." 

Among  the  other  possible  sources  of,  or 
influences  upon,  colour  vision.  Dr.  Wilson 
mentions  the  yellow  spot  of  the  retina,  and 
the  colours  of  the  choroid.  This  spot,  the 
macula  lutea^  or  limbus  luteus  of  Soemmer- 
ing, who  discovered  it,  is  found  only  in  the 
human  retina,  and  in  the  retina  of  apes,  and 
tome  lizards.  The  true  character  of  this 
yellow  spot  and  its  use  are  equally  unknowm 
According  to  Soemmering  it  is  a  hole,  called 
^Joramen  centrale,  and  according  to  Messrs. 
Tod  and  Bowman  it  is  a  minute  aperture. 
But  whatever  it  is,  it  has  properties  diflerent 
from  every  other  part  of  the  retina.     It  is 
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the  spot  of  most  distinct  vision,  or  that  upon 
which  we  bring  the  image  of  any  object  or 
part  of  an  object,  which  we  wish  to  sec  most 
distinctly.  It  is  also  the  spot,  as  Sir  David 
Brewster  discovered,  which  after  the  eye  is 
refreshed  by  being  for  some  time  shut,  is 
less  sensible  than  the  rest  of  the  retina  to 
light,  showing  itself  for  an  instant  as  an 
opaque  reddish  brown  spot,  and  therefore 
becoming  first  sensible  to  red  light*  When 
the  eye  has  been  exposed  to  light,  and  after 
being  shut,  opened,  this  spot  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  light  than  the  rest  of  the  retina,  and 
appears  more  luminous.f  The  foramen  cen- 
trale  is  also  the  spot  upon  which  are  depicted 
the  yellow  and  blue  sectors  or  houppes  disco- 
vered by  M.  Haidinger.  J  If  we  admit,  then, 
that  the  foramen  or  hole  extends  through 
every  stratum  of  the  retina,  then  it  follows 
tiuit  ike  choroid  eoai,  immedfiately  behind  it^ 
is  the  seat  of  vision.§ 

But  whatever  be  the  cause  of  Mr.  Haid- 
inger's  sectors,  and  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  limbus  luteus  or  yellow  spot,  they 
cannot  influence  the  phenomena  of  colour- 
blindness, because  the  false  perception  of 
colour  is  seen  by  portions  of  the  retina 
which  have  no  connexion  with  them. 

The  only  other  phenomenon  of  colour  in 
the  eye  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  choroid 
coat  and  the  eyes  of  quadrupeds.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  tapetum  lucidum,  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sheep  and  the  ox  reflect  a  silvery, 
yellow,  green,  and  red  light.  Sir  David 
Brewster  discovered  in  the  human  eye, — in 
the  eye  of  a  boy,  about  ten  years  of  age,  a 
reflection  from  the  choroid  of  a  bright  red 
colour  with  a  purplish  tinge.  J  Dr.  Macken- 
zie afler wards  saw  a  reflection  in  the  eye  of 
a  girl,  and  other  persons  have  seen  it,  (par- 


*  This  is  obviously  the  daric  spot  described  by  Ur. 
Maxwell  in  Dr.  "Wiiaou^a  AppendiZf  Note  E,  p.  164-5. 

f  Brewster*8  Optics,  new  edit,  p.  410 ;  and  Beporis 
ofBriL  AsaociaUon^  184S,  p.  48,  49. 

t  lb.  p.  245. 

I  This  opinion  we  have  long  ago  thought  probable, 
and  without  adopting  it,  have  on  various  occasions 
brought  forward  arguments  in  its  support  In  his 
Treatise  on  Optics,  new  edit  p.  411 ;  and  Reports  of 
Brit  Assoc,  1852,  Sir  David  Brewster  has  described 
a  case  iu  which  the  whole  retina  was  paralyzed,  and 
the  gentleman,  who  is  now  living,  saw  only  through 
the  furamen  cenirale  hy  the  action  of  the  choroid  coat 
alone  I  The  ftmction  of  the  choroid  coat  in  vision, 
is  explained  in  the  first  edition  of  the  treatise  above 
referred  to,  p.  291,  London,  1831.  The  same  doc- 
trine seems  to  be  adopted  by  Professor  Goodsir,  and 
the  continental  physiologists. — See  Edin  Trans,  vol 
xxl.  p.  347. 

J  This  observation,  which  Dr.  Wilson  (f^cfin.  TVafw. 
xxi.  p.  329),  mentions  as  first  made  by  Mr.  Cam- 
ming, in  1847,  and  by  Brucke  a  little  later,  was 
made  bv  Sir  David  Brewster  in  1824;  and  an  ac- 
count of  it  publislied  in  October  1833,  in  Phil.  Mag. 
ToL  iil  p.  289.  It  is  referred  to  also  in  his  Treatise 
on  Opties,  edHion  of  ISSl,  p  291. 
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ticularly  in  albinofl,)  of  the  colour  of  burn- 
iflhed  biHM.  How  these  colours  could 
produce  colour-blindness,  even  if  they 
existed  only  in  the  colour-blind,  we  caimot 
venture  to  conjecture.  Thej  exist  in  the 
choroid,  and  they  must  pass  through  and 
colour  the  retina ;  but  how  these  colours  of 
varying  tints  affect  white  light,  incident  on 
the  retina  uniformly,  we  cannot  tell.  Sir 
David  Brewster,  who  examined  them  in  the 
tu»etum  taken  from  the  eye  of  a  newly- 
killed  ox,  found  that  they  were  the  colours 
of  .thin  plates.  When  the  tapetum  was 
dried,  its  sur&ce  became  absolutely  black  in 
consequence  of  the  fibres  having  shrunk  to 
the  size  of  the  third  of  a  millionth  part  of 
an  inch — the  size  which  oroduces  blackness. 
One  of  these  tapeta  he  has  now  in  his  pos- 
session, and  afler  Iving  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  this  dried  state,  it  exhibits  the 
beautiful  grem  and  blu€  tints,  when  the 
fibres  are  swelled  by  water  into  their  colour- 
producing  dimensions.*  It  is  curious,  in  the 
present  day,  to  read  the  strange  speculations 
of  men  like  Monro,  Hunter,  and  others, 
that  this  1x>lour  is  derived  from  the  green 
grass  on  which  the  aninuJs  fed,  or  was  in- 
tended to  make  that  grass  more  visible  in 
the  dark  I  We  might  as  well  expect  green 
eyes  in  shepherds,  or  seek  for  a  pin  in 
twilight  by  means  of  the  rays  scattered 
from  the  cornea  and  the  sderotia 

We  now  come  to  the  second  class  of 
theories  of  colour-blindness,  to  which  Dr. 
Wilson  gives  the  name  of  the  cerebral  and 
the  retinal  theories,  the  first  of  which  is  that 
of  the  phrenologists,  who  suppose  that  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  colours  depends  on 
the  development  of  a  portion  of  the  brain 
in  the  middle  of  the  superciliary  ridge,  or 
over  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  We  regret  that 
Dr.  Wilson  should  have  taken  any  notice  of 
such  a  theory — a  theory  founded  on  a  hy- 
pothesis which  all  natural  philosophers  disa- 
vow.f  The  theory  itself,  even  if  we  admit 
the  hypothesis,  has  not  only  not  a  single 
fact  to  support  it;  but  is  conti^dicted  by 
every  comparison  that  has  been  made  be- 


•  Soe  PhtX  Jfag^  October  1833,  vol  ill  p.  2BS,  sad 
Mr.  Fielding  of  Hull's  paper  on  the  Ifembrana  versi- 
eohr  in  the  anterior  ikmina  of  the  choroid  in  the 
same  Joamal,  Jan.  1834^  vol.  iv.  p.  14.  Dr.  Wilson 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  these 
articles. 

f  Wo  regret  this  the  more  after  pemsing  his  excel- 
lent noto  H,  in  which  he  condescends  to  argue  with 
Ifr.  (*ombe  whether  Lord  JeflVey  had  or  had  not  that 
sppreoation  of  colours  which  is  supposed  to  be  indi- 
cated bj  the  size  of  a  bonei  It  is  admitted  that  his 
Lordship's  colour  bone  was  in  deitet  It  is  admUted 
also  that  he  was  not  colour-blind,  and  a  question  in 
physical  science  is  made  to  depend  on  the  conflicting 
testimony  of  persons  who  deny  or  midntain  that  he 
had  **a  fine  sense  of  the  htaaoaj  of  ooknra.'* 


tween  the  bump,  or  the  hollow  in  the  bons^ 
(for  there  may  be  nothing  corresponding  to 
these  in  the  brain,)  and  the  power  or  the  dl- 
feet  in  the  distinction  of  colours. 

In  discussing  the  retincU  theories,  we  moil 
begin  by  the  humiliating  confession  that  we 
do  not  even  know  that  die  retina  is  the  seat 
of  vision,  and  that,  if  it  is,weknow  little  of  ita 
structure  or  its  functions.  By  the  retuul 
theory  we  'must  understand  the  theorj 
which  ascribes  colour-blindness  to  some  pe- 
culiarity or  defect  in  the  condition  of  Uie 
nervous  structure  or  structures,  which  COA- 
vey  the  impressions  of  light  to  die  brain. 

The  existence  of  colour-blindness  might 
almost  have  been  predicted  from  analogous 
defects  in  the  other  organs  of  sensation.  In 
the  senses  of  Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  and 
Hearing,  such  defects  certainly  exist.  The 
sense  of  Thueh  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  only  capable,  m  certain  personsi  of 
distinguishing  colours,  but  incapable  in  others 
of  distinguishing  particular  colours.  BothMr. 
Wartmann  and  Dr.  Wilson  have  examined 
individuals  who  correct  by  the  touch,  the  er- 
roneous judgments  which  they  form  reg^urd- 
ing  colours.*  In  the  sense  of  Taele  the 
same  defect  exists.  Some  persons  are  high- 
ly sensible  to  certain  tastes,  and  not-  lo 
others.  Some  cannot  distinguish  Sour  from 
Bitter^  taid  we  know  of  a  gardener  who  is 
not  sensible  to  the  taste  of  strawberries.  In 
the  sense  of  Smelly  the  same  incapacity  ex- 
ists of  recognising  the  presence  of  particular 
odours,  though  oUiers  are  quickly  perceived. 
But  it  is  in  the  sense  of  Searing  that  we 
have  the  most  perfect  analogy  with  colour^ 
blindness.  Certain  ears  that  hear  all  ordi- 
nary sounds  most  distinctly,  are  deaf  to 
grave  sounds,  while  others  are  deaf  to  shrHl 
sounds,  like  the  chirp  of  the  cricket  and  the 
grasshopper,!  just  as  the  colour-blind  see  the 
colours  at  one  extremity  of  the  spectromi 
and  not  at  the  other. 

Among  the  retinal  theories  of  colour- 
blindness, that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Xoung  is  the 
earliest.  He  attributes  the  defect  to  '*  the 
absence  or  paralysis  of  those  fibres  of  the 


*  Ifr.  Wartmann  refera  to  thrco  cases  in  wUA 
blind  persons  discriminate  colours  by  the  touch,  and 
Dr.  Wilson  mentions  the  case  of  Alexander  Lyen  of 
Stirling,  whom  he  himself  saw  teU  the  cdoum  cf 
'*men*8  dresses,  promptiy  and  oonectiy."  The 
writer  of  this  Article  saw  Lyon,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  his  life,  in  1810,  perform  the  same  .oxpenment 
SQCoespfblly.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  fUkd 
''  in  indicating  the  ooloors  of  silk  or  cotton  fobitai" 

f  The  writer  of  this  Artide,  though  his  heariaf  is 
perfect,  and  each  ear  equally  acute  for  all  ordiMiy 
sonnds,  is  absolutely  deaf  to  the  chirp  of  the  cridnt 
with  one  ear,  while  he  hears  it  distinctiy  with  ^  ^ 
other.  We  do  not  believe  that  each  eye  of  IN 
colour-blind  hss  been  sqparstsly  tested. 
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retina  which  are  calculated  to  perceive  red ;" 
but  nobody  knows  that  there  &re  any  fibres 
for  the  perception  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
light,  or  that  there  are  any  fibres  at  all. 
Sir  John  Herschel,*  and  Mr.  Wartmann,f 
in  his  first  Memoir,  ascribe  colour-blindness 
to  "a  defect  in  the  sensorium;"  but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  sensorium,  and  there- 
fore a  defect  in  it  means  nothing  more  than 
the  truism  that  the  colour-blind  have  the 
defect  of  not  seeing  colours.  Mr.  Wart- 
mann,  however,  in  his  second  Memoir,  has 
advanced  a  step  farther.  He  conceives  that 
the  retina  is  in  such  an  abnormal  state,  that 
it  vibrates  similarly  with  a  red  and  green 
ray.  But  this  again  is  just  a  truism,  and  so 
is  Professor  Kel land's  theory  ;  and  we  can- 
not agree  with  Dr.  Wilson  in  attaching  any 
value  to  them.  If  we  are  to  assume  that 
the  retina  is  a  vibrating  body,  like  the  tym- 

Cum,  the  simple  statement  of  the  analogy 
ween  cricket-deafness  and  colour-blind- 
ness is  as  satisfactory  to  the  mind  as  any 
theory,  however  ingenious  or  elaborate  it 
may  be.  If  the  cause  of  colour-blindness 
depends  on  the  retina  as  a  vibrating  body, 
or  upon  the  vibration  of  separate  fibres  for 
separate  colours,  which  is  probable,  we 
shall  never  advance  any  farther  in  our  inqui- 
ries. If  it  depends  on  the  absorption  of 
light  by  any  portion  of  the  optical  apparatus 
of  the  eye,  which  is  improbable,  its  cause 
may  sometime  or  other  be  discovered.! 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  must  notice  a  difficulty,  already  referred 
to  §  respecting  the  perception  of  white  light. 
In  so  far  as  we  can  find,  the  colour-blind 
have  a  distinct  perception  of  whiteness. 
Colonel assures  us  that  he  sees  sub- 
stances purely  white^  and  Mr.  Dyster,  in 
reply  to  our  inquiry,  has  sent  us  two  pieces 
of  white  paper,  one  of  which  he  considers  to 
have  a  slight  tinge  of  blue,  and  the  other  to 

♦  Treatise  on  Light,  sect.  507,  p.  434. 

f  MemoirCj  &c.j  or,  FhiL  Mag.  1844,  yoL  xxv.  p. 
140. 

t  Both  Mr.  "Wartmann  and  Dr.  Wilson  have  ox- 
prossed  the  opinion,  that  the  phenomena  of  oolour- 
blindnoss  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence 
of  colour  in  the  transparent  membranes  of  the  eye. 
This  wo  cannot  admit  If  a  solid,  a  fluid,  or  a  gas 
should  absorb  the  extreme  half  of  the  red  space  in 
the  spectrum,  and  at  the  same  time  as  much,  or  as 
many  separate  parts  of  the  more  refhmgible  rays,  as 
would  be  complementary  to  the  red  space  absorbed, 
the  solid,  fluid,  or  gas,  would  be  cokmrkss.  The  ab- 
sorbing action  of  coloured  membranes,  &c.,  in  the  eye 
mi^  be  quite  different  from  any  of  the  absorbing 
media  at  present  known.  Who,  for  example,  would 
have  believed,  till  they  saw  it,  that  the  very  palest 
and  almost  colourless  nitrous  gas  would  exercise  upon 
light  such  a  strange  absorptive  power,  as  to  cut  up 
the  spectrum  into  hundreds  of  differently  luminous 
bands? 

§  See  pages  lU  aadl7& 


be  colourless  white.  His  perception  of  white 
is  perfect.  We  see  the  two  papers  exactly 
as  he  sees  them.  Here  then  is  a  difficulty 
which  no  theory  can  solve.  If  white  is  ne- 
cessarily a  compound  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
and  if  in  certain  of  Dr.  Wilson's  cases  red  is 
black  and  totally  invisible,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  red  is  distinctly  and  fully  seen  as  an 
ingredient  of  white  light  1  If  there  are  sepa- 
rate fibres  for  conveying  to  the  brain  the 
perception  of  each  colour,  or  if  every  fibre 
vibrates  in  a  different  manner  for  every 
colour,  why  should  they  not  vibrate  as 
perfectly  when  excited  by  red  light  acting 
alone,  as  by  red  light  acting  in  composition? 
The  only  possible  explanation,  we  think, 
must  be  derived  from  the  supposition  that 
each  fibre,  or  the  whole  retina,  carries  the 
perception  of  all  colours  to  the  brain,  and 
that  the  dormant  faculty  of  vibrating  to  red 
acting  alone,  is  roused  when  the  fibre  or  the 
retina  is,  at  the  same  time,  vibrating  to 
yellow  and  blue;  just  as  an  ear,  deaf  in  or- 
dinary  circumstances  to  sounds  of  certain  in- 
tensity, hears  them  distinctly  in  a  rumbling 
carriage,  or  when  the  nervous  apparatus  is, 
as  it  were,  put  on  the  alert,  or  agitated  by 
discordant  sounds. 

In  his  sixth  section,  Dr.  Wilson  treats  of 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  colour-blindness, 
and  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
He  discusses  the  subject  under  three  divi- 
sions : — 

1.  Does  colour-blindness  admit  of  cure  ? 

2.  Does  it  admit  of  temporary  palliation 

or  correction  ? 

3.  For  what  professions  is  colour-blind- 

ness a  disqualification  ? 

1.  To  the  first  of  these  questions  we  reply 
with  Dr.  Wilson  that  congenital  colour- 
blindness is  incurable. 

2.  To  the  second  we  give  the  same  reply 
as  Dr.  Wilson,  that  it  cannot  be  palliated  by 
the  use  of  coloured  glasses,  nor  by  Dr.  Trin- 
chetti's  proposal  to  extract  the  crystalline 
lens,  nor  by  Szokalski  or  Seebeck's  proposal 
to  gaze  protractedly  on  coloured  bodies. 
The  only  mode  of  palliating  this  defect  is  by 
making  use  of  artificial  lights,  in  which  the 
red  and  yellow  rays  are  predominant.  In 
such  flames  all  the  elements  of  white  light 
should  be  present,  but  for  the  most  common 
cases  of  colour-blindness,  (the  red  and  green 
cases,)  the  red  and  yellow  rays  which  are  the 
produce  of  imperfect  combustion  should  ex- 
ist in  excess.  For  other  cases  the  student 
will  readily  discover  which  of  the  colours  of 
the  spectrum  should  predominate. 

3.  The  third  question  put  by  Dr.  Wilson 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  he  has  dis- 
cussed it  with  his  iisual  sagacity.    The  ob- 
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vious  reply  to  the  question  is  that  coUntr- 
blindness  incapacitates  the  individual  for  all 
professions  in  which  he  has  to  judge  of  colour. 
Dr.  Wilson  has  answered  the  question  more 
minutely  within  a  limited  range.  Owing  to 
the  hopelessness  of  curing,  or  even  palliating 
the  defect,  he  considers  it  *'  necessary  to  ex- 
^nde  from  certain  professions,  where  that 
is  practicable,  those  who  suffer  from  it." 
Children  colour-blind  should,  he  thinks,  be 
dissuaded  from  callings  such  as  that  of  the 
house -painter,  the  dyer,  and  the  weaver,  and 
•hould  not  be  strongly  encouraged  to  be- 
come analytical  chemists,  naturalists,  botan 
ists,  geologists,  or  physicians.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  add  that  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  physicians,  apothecaries,  nurses,  or 
cooks,  or  of  any  profession  in  which  coloured 
medicines,  powders,  or  solutions,  are  admin- 
istered to  the  sick,  or  coloured  substances 
used  in  the  preparation  of  food. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  not  very  dissuasive  in  deal- 
ing with  the  colour-blind  aspirant  after  ses- 
thetical  fame.  He  thinks  that  the  juvenile 
artist  will  cheerfully  surrender  his  palette, 
when  he  is  blind  to  its  polychromatic  sur- 
fiice ;  but  he  encourages  him  to  employ  his 
eye  ^for  form  and  outline,  light  and  shade, 
Maro  obsciwo,  aerial  perspective,  and  other 
achromatic  aspects  of  pictorial  objects,"  and 
recommends  to  him  '^crayon  drawing, sketch- 
ing in  sepia  and  Indian  ink,  lithography,  and 
engraving,  and  especially  architecture  and 
sculpture."  We  are  hardly  disposed  to  sec- 
ond this  recommendation.  The  defective  eye 
must  generally  copy  from  coloured  objects ; 
and  if  the  artist  is  blind,  or  partially  blind,  to 
some  colours,  and  confounds  others,  he  cannot 
copy  in  light  and  shadow  a  polychromatic 
object, — he  cannot  give  the  lights  and  shades 
which  variegate  its  surface  and  which  are 
seen  by  normal  eyes.  The  copies  of  colour- 
ed portraits  and  landscapes  made  by  the 
photographer  are  sometimes  hideous,  and 
exhibit  defects  of  a  very  singular  kind.  The 
blue  in  the  human  skin  turns  out  white,  the 
red  either  opaque  or  black,  and  lights  and 
shades  of  the  most  extraordinary  kiod  are 
thus  produced.  Photography  has  a  great 
victory  to  gain  before  it  can  achieve  its  high- 
est purpose, — the  reproduction  of  colour. 
In  this  branch  of  his  profession  the  photo- 
grapher is  colour-blind,  and  the  colour-blind 
artist  will  not  greatly  excel  the  photograph- 
er. Even  with  the  whitest  marble  he  will 
occasionally  fail ;  and  if  we  are  to  introduce 
colour  into  statuary  we  must  deprive  the 
colour-blind  sculptor  of  his  chisel. 

The  professions  for  which  the  colour-blind 
are  most  seriously  disqualified  are,  as  Dr. 
Wilson  justly  states,  ^*the  sailor  and  rail- 
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way  servant,  who  have  dafly  to  peril  human 
life  and  property  on  the  indications  which  a 
coloured  flag  or  lamp  seems  to  give."  In 
the  royal  navy,  the  colour-signal-men  are 
selected  as  having  a  quick  eye  for  colour ; 
but  in  the  merchant  snipe  Dr.  Wilson  sus- 
pects that  more  than  one  of  the  fatal  ship^ 
wrecks  and  collisions,  which  are  so  numerous, 
*^  may  have  resulted  from  the  mistaken  co- 
lour of  a  lightphouse  beacon,  or  harbour-lamp, 
which,  on  a  strange  coast,  and  with,  perhaps, 
the  accompaniments  of  a  snow  storm  or  a 
thick  fog,  nas  been  wrongly  deciphered  by 
a  colour-blind  pilot."  On  railways  he  con- 
siders the  danger  much  greater  than  at  seai 
and  yet  we  are  not  aware  of  any  case  in 
which  an  accident  has  happened  from  this 
cause.  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  the 
railway  companies  should  not  adopt  one  or 
other  of  the  two  securities  suggested  by  our 
author,  either  that  all  their  "  servants  should 
be  tested  for  colour-blindness  or  that  the 
shape  and  movements  of  signals  should  be 
substituted  for  green  as  a  caution  signal,  and 
red  as  one  for  danger.  We  have  long  ago 
pointed  out  the  danger,  even  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  normal  eyes,  of  using  red  lights 
as  distinguishing  lights  on  our  coasts.  Ik 
says  little  for  the  science  of  our  light-house 
engineers  that  they  adopted  the  only  colour 
which  white  light  can  assume  in  aonormal 
states  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  as  the  same 
objection  applies  to  the  red  lights  at  our 
railway  stations,  the  sooner  they  are  aban- 
doned the  better. 

The  public  are  under  deep  obligations  to 
Dr.  Wilson  for  having  taken  up  this  subject 
with  so  much  zeal,  and  treated  it  with  so 
much  sagacity.  In  his  supplement  of  twenty 
pages  "  on  Railway  and  Ship  Signals  in  re- 
lation to  Colour-blindness,"  he  has  explained 
minutely  the  nature  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  trains  are  exposed  by  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  has  suggested  different  methods  of 
effecting  better  arrangements. 

1.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Railway  Sig. 
nals  in  use,  Pillar  or  Mast  Signals,  Flag 
Signals,  and  Lamp  Signals,  All  of  these 
are  used  in  the  day-time,  the  lamps  being 
necessary  even  in  summer  while  the  trains 
arc  passing  through  the  tunnels. 

These  signals,  which  are  used  in  most 
railways,  indicate  safety,  caution,  and  dav- 
OER.  In  the  Pillar  Signals,  when  the  signal 
is  to  the  left  of  the  engine-driver,  the  WHin 
side  of  the  Fan  is  seen,  and  indicates  all 
RIGHT — 00  ON.  When  the  signal  is  to  hia 
right,  the  oreen  side  of  the  Fan  is  seen,  and 
implies  caution— oo  slow.  When  the  sig- 
nal of  danger  or  STOP  is  given,  two  Fans, 
both  painted  red,  indicate  it  to  the  engine- 
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driver.  At  night  these  same  indications  arc 
made  by  White,  Oreen^  and  Bed  Liamps, 
"which  turn  on  the  top  of  the  Pillar. 

On  some  linos  Danger  and  Safety  only 
are  indicated,  the  one  by  the  Red  side  of  a 
disc  by  day,  or  a  lamp  by  night,  and  the 
other  by  the  WIdie  side  of  the  disc  by  day, 
and  a  White  light  by  night. 

The  Semaphores  are  tall  pillars  having  a 
moveable  arm  at  their  top  like  the  blade  of 
a  clasp  knife.  When  the  blade  is  shut  up 
within  the  post  it  signifies  all  right.  When 
elevated  to  an  angle  of  43^  it  indicates  cau- 
tion, and  when  raised  to  an  angle  of  0(K 
DANGER.  A  triple  lamp  with  White,  Green, 
and  Red  lights,  is  attacncd  to  the  Pillar. 

The  Flag  Signals  are  merely  pieces  of 
woollen  gauze,  White,  Red,  and  Green, 
attached  to  hand-staffs  carried  and  exposed 
by  the  signal  man. 

The  lamps  are  generally  provided  with 
deeply  convex  lenses  of  White,  Green,  and 
Red  glass.  *^A11  trains  carry  at  night  a 
White  head  lamp  in  front  of  the  Engine, 
and  both  by  night  and  by  day  a  Red  tail 
lamp  is  attached  to  the  last  carriage.  At 
night  two  or  more  additional  Rod  lamps  are 
generally  carried  on  each  side  of  the  train, 
and  one  behind  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Engine." 

In  pointing  out  the  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  use  of  red  and  green  for  railway 
signal-colours,  Dr.  Wilson  adduces  several 
interesting  facts  which  deserve  to  be  more 
thoroughly  studied.  One  of  these  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  is  the  supposed 
visibility  of  blue  light  where  the  red  is  in- 
visible. The  fox-hunter,  it  is  said,  loses  in 
£iint  twilight  the  power  of  distinguishing  a 
red  from  a  black  coat ;  and  Professor  Dove 
of  Berlin,  mentions  that  he  has  of\en  ob- 
served that  on  leaving  a  picture-gallery  on  the 
approach  of  night,  *^  the  red  colours  had  al- 
together dis;appeared,  while  the  blue  appear- 
ed in  all  their  strength."  In  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  these  views,  Dr.  Wilson  says, 
that  **  It  is  sufHcient  to  contrast  the  appear- 
ance of  the  evening  sky,  afler  sunset,  as  seen 
through  a  red  and  a  blue  glass.  The  former 
grows  darker  and  darker  as  daylight  departs, 
and  rapidly  becomes,  to  all  practical  intents, 
opaque ;  the  latter,  though  taken  of  such 
thickness  as  to  be  darker  than  the  red  by 
full  daylight,  continues  transparent  so  long 
as  the  faintest  twilight  lasts,  and  by  contrast 
with  the  red  appears  to  increase  in  visibility 
an<l  transparency  as  darkness  coTues  on."  In 
explanation  of  this  experiment,  Mr.  W. 
Swan  rejects  the  one  previously  given  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  namely,  the  greater  sensibility 
of  the  eye  to  blue  than  to  red  light,  and 
reasons  in  the  following  manner :  ^^  I  see  a 


reason,"  he  says,  "  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  red  and  the  continued  visibility  of  the 
blue,  as  the  darkness  increases,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  difTerence  of  sensibility  of 
the  eye  to  these  colours,  which,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  was  the  explanation  given  of  the 
phenomenon.  Suppose  the  blue  glass  to  be 
rather  more  opaque  than  the  red  in  full'daj- 
light,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  suppose  it  to 
transmit  a  less  percentage  of  the  total  in- 
cident light  than  the  red  does,  it  will  then 
appear  darker  than  the  red." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  be 
the  case,  seeing,  as  Mr.  Swan  states,  that 
daylight  contains  much  red,  and  twilight  lit- 
tle red,  and  more  and  more  blue  as  night 
advances ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Swan 
avers,  "  that  the  red  glass  will  transmit  a 
constantly  decreasing,  and  the  blue  glass  a 
constantly  increasing,  proportion  of  the 
whole  incident  light ;  and  that  at  length  the 
red  glass  will  become  almost  opaque  to  the 
light  falling  on  it,  while  the  blue  will  appear 
more  transparent  than  before."  All  this 
would  be  true  if  the  blue  light  of  the  sky  con- 
tained no  red  rays,  and  if  we  possessed  blue 
glasses,  which  transmitted  only  the  same 
blue  rays,  without  any  of  the  red.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  blue  glass  would 
transmit  as  little  red^  and  the  red  glass  as 
little  blue  as  a  plate  of  metal ;  but  our  blue 
glasses  transmit  a  great  deal  of  red  light,  so 
much  so  that  in  increasing  the  thickness  of 
some  of  them  they  become  red,  almost  all 
the  blue  being  absorbed,  while  the  red  glasses 
of  moderate  tliicknesses  absorb  all  the  blue, 
and  the  other  more  refrangible  rays.  Ac- 
curate experiments  are  therefore  required 
before  we  can  arrive  at  sound  conclusions 
on  this  point,  and  ascertain  the  relative  visi- 
bilities of  difierent  colours  as  produced  by 
artificial  glasses,  and  as  modified  by  the 
different  sensibilities  of  the  eye  to  different 
colours. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Swan's 
views  in  reference  to  the  danger  of  using 
red  signals  in  twilight,  when  they  are  more 
wanted  than  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  mentioned  various  other 
reasons  against  the  use  of  red  and  green 
signals.  It  has  been  stated,  though  we  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  observation,  that  a  red 
light  at  a  distance  seems  much  farther  off 
than  a  colourless  light  placed  beside  it,*  and 
hence  it  would  follow  that  danger  signals 
would  appear  less  near  than  they  are,  so 
that  a  ^'  standing  train  would  thus  be  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  being  run  into  by  the 
moving  one."     Dr.  Wilson  reminds  us  also 


*  Tlie  reverse  of  this  is  true  in  binocular  viaioD 
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of  another  objection  to  red  ^jgnals  made  by 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Times,  namely, 
tiiat  as  the  engine-driver  must  often  assist 
his  stoker  in  supplying  coal  to  the  furnace, 
he  miffht  be  unable  from  the  action  of  the 
fiery  glare  upon  his  eye,  to  recognise  a  small 
red  flag  unexpectedly  waved  in  front  of  his 
engine. 

From  these  observations  it  is  obvious  that 
coloured  signals,  such  as  they  now  exist, 
should  be  discontinued  on  all  our  railways, 
and,  as  Dr.  Wilson  suggests,  that  ^'  different 
colours  should  be  connected  with  different 
shapes,  so  as  to  vary  the  number  of  signals 
and  heighten  their  dissimilarity."  An  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind,  in  which  colour  is 
combined  with  form,  both  in  day  and  night 
•ignals,  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Bouch,  at 
the  Leven  junction  of  the  Edinburgh,  Perth, 
and  Dundee  railway.  "  One  white  disc  de- 
notes SAFETY  by  day ;  and  one  white  light 
safety  by  night  One  green  JUh  tail  denotes 
CAUTION  by  day  ;  and  one  green  light  caution 
by  night  Two  red  discs  denote  danobr  by 
day,  and  two  red  lights  danger  by  night" 

From  railway  signals  Dr.  Wilson  passes 
to  the  system  of  red  and  green  lights  at  pre- 
sent in  use  on  board  steam-vessels,  and 
adopted  by  the  Admiralty  in  1852.  All 
British  steam-vessels,  when  under  steam,  are 
•trictly  required  between  sunset  and  sunrise, 
to  display  a  bright  white  light  on  the  fore- 
mast head,  a  green  light  on  the  starboard 
side,  and  i\  red  light  on  the  port  side,  the 
side  lights  having  screens  of  about  three  feet 
long,  to  prevent  them  from  being  seen  across 
the  bow,  or  from  any  direction  except  that 
of  right  a-head.  The  projectors  of  this  sys- 
tem expect  that  by  its  adoption  vessels  will 
be  "  enabled  to  pass  each  other  in  the  dark' 
est  night  with  almost  equal  safety  as  in  broad 
day,  and  for  the  want  of  which,  it  is  added, 
so  many  lamentable  accidents  have  occurred." 
Dr.  Wilson  has  made  it  clear,  by  means  of 
various  diagrams,  that  this  expectation  will 
be  realized  only  when  two  vessels  approach 
one  another  directly,  whether  the  steersman 
of  each  be  colour-blind  or  not,  because  each 
will  see  a  triangle  of  lights  approaching  him 
but  that  when  vessels  are  crossing  each 
other's  bows,  or  moving  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  the  steersman  of  one  of  the  ships 
has  only  one  coloured  side  light  of  the  other 
ship,  to  tell  him  whether  this  ship  is  crossing 
to  his  right  hand  or  to  his  left,  ^'  and  if  he  be 
the  only  look-out,  and  is  colour-blind,  he  will  be 
uncertain  whether  to  port  or  starboard  his 
helm.  In  like  manner,  when  two  vessels  are 
passing  each  other,  only  the  green  or  the  red 
light  will  be  seen  by  the  pilot,  and  if  one  or 
both  are  colour-blind,  these  lights  will  be  of 
leas  than  no  service,  "  the  red  lamp  may  be 


mistaken  for  green,  or  the  reverse,  and  a  col- 
lision determined  by  the  mistake." 

It  is  obvious  from  these  various  considera- 
tions, that  all  coloured  signals  should  be 
abandoned  both  at  land  and  on  sea;  and 
that  our  lighthouses  should  not  be  distin* 
guished  from  each  other  by  red  lights.  The 
exclusion  of  the  colour-blind  from  the  office 
of  signal-men  would  not  give  sufficient  seou* 
rity  either  on  shipboard  or  in  railways.  A 
temporary  insensibility  to  colours,  or  a  de- 
fective appreciation  of  them  arising  from  lo- 
cal or  accidental  causes,  might  give  rise  to 
collisions  of  the  most  disastrous  kind,  while 
a  change  in  the  colours  themselves  from 
causes  independent  of  the  observer,  might 
lead  the  sharpest-sighted  watchman  to  make 
the  most  serious  mistakes.  Should  it  be^ 
otherwise  determined,  however,  on  grounds 
which  we  cannot  now  anticipate,  that  colour- 
ed lights  are,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
most  distinct  and  distinguishable  signals,  the 
exclusion  of  the  colour-blind  from  sea  and 
railway  service  should  certainly  be  adopted. 
Their  defective  appreciation  of  colour  could 
be  discovered  by  the  simple  process  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  of  making  them 
arrange  according  to  their  colours  parcels  of 
cloth  or  paper  having  different  colours  and 
shades  of  colour. 

In  enumerating  certain  social  evils  which 
may  arise  from  colour-blindness.  Dr.  Wilson 
does  not  seem  to  have  anticipated  others  of 
a  very  serious  kind,  from  which  much  mis- 
chief may  have  arisen  in  the  past,  and  from 
which  much  may  be  dreaded  in  the  future. 
From  the  recent  introduction  of  coloured  sig- 
nals at  sea,  and  on  railways,  we  are  hardly 
entitled  to  suppose  that  any  accidents  have 
actually  arisen  from  colour-blindness;  but 
under  all  the  circumstances  to  which  we  are 
about  to  refer,  it  is  highly  probable  that  not 
onlv  loss  of  life,  but  calamities  of  a  much 
higher  order  may  have  originated  in  this  de- 
fect of  vision.  These  evils  may  arise  as  fol- 
low:— 

1.  In  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

2.  In  the  manufacture,  adulteration,  and 
preparation  of  food. 

3.  In  the  operations  of  war. 

4.  In  criminal  trials. 

1.  Dr.  Wilson  has  mentioned  the  profes- 
sion of  a  physician  as  one  which  the  colour- 
blind should  not  be  encouraged  to  enter.  In 
this  opinion  we  readily  concur,  but  we  think 
that  a  colour-blind  chemist  and  druggist 
would  be  a  more  dangerous  member  of  so- 
ciety. To  mistake  one  substance  for  another 
in  the  administration  of  medicine,  even  if 
neither  is  a  poison,  may  be  attended  with  se- 
rious results,  but  if  the  substance  adminis- 
tered is  either  a  poison,  or  has  ^qIbam^v^ 
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qualities,  tbe  mistake  niav  prove  fatal.  Many  | 
of  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  mineral  poi-  i 
sons,  whether  in  powder  or  in  solution,  have  ; 
the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  when  we  con- . 
aider  how  manv  mistakes  are  committed  bj  | 
apothecaries  who  have  a  perfect  vision  of: 
colours,  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  mistakes 
would  be  more  numerous  with  those  who 
are  colour-blind. 

2.  If  the  imperfect  vision  of  colours  is  a 
source  of  danger  in  the  preparation  of  medi- 
dnes,  it  must  have   a  wider  range  in  the 
manufacture  of  food,  mhere  substances  of  all ! 
kinds  and  all  colours  are  employed.     In  the  I 
manufacture  of  wines  and  artifkial  beverages, ! 
where  deleterious  ingredients  are  often  used  I 
to  impart  colour  and  flavour,  we  are  exposed  j 
to  the  same  danger.    In  the  numerous  cases, 
too,  where  food  and  drink  are  adulterated  by  • 
reckless  hands,  we  have  no  security  against 
the  direct  use  of  pc»isonous  materials,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  run  the  risk  of  one  co- 
loured article  being  mistaken  for  another  of 
leas  dangerous  qualities.     In  the  studio  of 
the  confectioner,  where  his  works  of  art  re- 
flect more  colours  than  those  of  the  rainbow, 
powdere  and  solutions  of  doubtful  character 
contribute  their  ornamental  powers  ;   and 
they  are  still  more  dangerous  in  the  cuisine 
or  lalK-ratory,  where  ccpper  and  brass  uten- 
sils add  their  contingents  of  poison  to  those 
produced  by  the  laurel-leaf  and  its  congeners. 
or  by  the  more  hidden  agencies  of  chemical 
tran ^format ioD.     The  value  of  a  nice  percep- 
tion of  colour,  and  the  danger  of  wanting  it, 
were  impressed  upon  our  minds  by  an  acci- 
dent which  may  be  instructive  to  the  reader. 
It  took  place  in  a  country  house,  where  a 
barrel  was  supplied  with  rain  water  from  the 
quadrangular  hollow  of  the  slated  roof^  by  an 
open  leaden  conduit  passing  through  a  garret, 
not  generally  accessible  to  the  domestics, 
and  in  which  were  put  aside  things  seldom 
used.    Among  these  articles  was  a  huge  mass  ! 
of  crystals  of  superacetaie  of  copper  and  lime^  > 
whic'h  had  been  carelessly  taken  out  of  its ; 
plac«  and  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  leaden  ' 
conduit.     During  a  heavy  fall  of  run  the ' 
current  of  water  in  the  conduit  reached  the  ' 
sujieraceiate,  and  carried  the  solution  into  ■ 
the   barrel   below,  from  which  water  was  ■ 
occasionally  drann   for  culinary  purposes. , 
When  a  pc-rtion  of  the  water  was  given  lo ' 
the  master  of  the  house,  he  was  struck  with  : 
the  faint  and  beautiful  blue  tint  of  the  fluid. ! 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  colour  of  pure  water  . 
free  c»f  vegetable  matter.     Upon  examining  ^ 
a  larger  quantity  drawn  from  the  well  he : 
f.und  no  trace  of  colour,  and  it  had  then  dis- " 
appeared  also  in  the  water  aflbrded  by  the 
barrel.     Baffled  in  tvery  attempt  to  discover 
the  cause  cf  the  colour,  he  went  to  the  garret^  [ 


where  he  saw  the  dangerous  proximity  of 
the  poisonous  salt  to  the  leaden  conduiL 
Without  this  nice  perception  of  colour  the 
whole  family  might  have  been  poisoned. 

3.  In  all  the  operations  of  war,  whether  It 
is  carried  on  at  sea  or  on  land,  where  ths 
opinions  or  decisions  either  of  offlcera  or  of 
men  are  to  be  influenced  by  coloured  objcctf^ 
a  defective  perception  of  colour  may  lead  to 
the  most  serious  results.  When  armies 
stand  in  hostile  array,  in  which  the  soldiers 
are  dressed  in  irhile^  in  bliie^  in  <yrfen^  or  in 
rtd— or  where  troops  are  indicated  by  the 
coloured  standards  which  they  bear,  or  when 
signals  are  given  with  coloured  flags  or  co- 
loured lights,  we  have  elements  of  danger 
from  colour-blindness,  more  numerous,  and 
more  extensive,  in  their  possible  results,  than 
those  which  arise  from  coloured  signals  in 
ships  or  in  railways.  A  colour-blind  senti- 
nel will  not  observe  the  approach  of  his  rtd 
enemies,  and  the  reconnoiteriug  general  may 
fail  to  discover  his  danger,  or  may  command 
operations  when  either  his  own  eye  or  that 
of  his  aid-deramp  has  given  him  false  Inform 
mation.  An  officer  colour-blind  may  order 
his  company,  his  troop,  or  his  brigade  to  fire 
upon  his  allies  or  upon  his  comrades,  when, 
under  their  chameleon  uniform,  he  has  mis- 
taken them  for  enemies,  or  he  may  neglect 
to  attack  his  enemies  when  he  has  mistaken 
them  for  friends. 

4.  But  it  is  in  criminal  trials,  on  the  exa- 
mination of  witnesses  that  may  be  colour^ 
blind,  that  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
dread  the  results  of  colour-blindness.  The 
coloured  drosses  of  the  thief  or  the  murderer 
would  be  mistaken— one  witness  would  con- 
tradict another,  and  in  some  eases  the  guilty 
individual  would  escape  by  a  colour  alM^ 
while  an  innocent  party  might,  fi>r  a  similar 
reason,  be  found  guilty.  If  the  criminal 
were  a  soldier,  a  colour-blind  witness  who 
saw  him  in  the  criminal  act  would  describe 
him  as  dressed  in  green,  while  another  wit- 
ness who  saw  him  only  during  his  retreat 
from  guilt,  would  describe  him  in  his  true 
dress.  On  a  hundred  other  occasions  where 
concurrent  testimony  is  necessary  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  truths  whether  in  criminal  or 
in  other  trials,  a  judge  and  a  jury  ignorant 
of  the  phenomena  of  coloui^blindness!  might 
be  led  into  the  grossest  acts  of  injustice. 

Our  exhausted  limits  will  hardly  permit 
us  to  give  an  account  of  the  other  works  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  two  Memoira  of  Professor  Wartmann 
will  repay  the  most  careful  study  by  the  in- 
teresting facts  and  views  which  thoy'oontain. 
The  following  are  the  general  results  of  his 
earliest  Memoir : — 
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1.  Colour-blindness  has  not  been  studied 
by  the  ancients. 

2.  it  has  been  found  only  in  individuals  of 
the  white  race. 

8.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it  from 
those  who  see  only  black  and  white^  to  those 
who  in  candle  light  confound  approximating 
shades  of  blue  and  greens 

4.  There  are  more  colour-blind  than  is 
generally  believed. 

5.  The  female  sex  furnishes  a  very  small 
proportion. 

6.  In  certain  cases  they  may  be  recognised 
by  external  signs. 

7.  There  are  as  many  with  blue  as  with 
black  eyes. 

8.  dolour-blindness  is  not  always  heredi- 
tary. 

0.  It  does  not  always  affect  the  males  of 
the  same  family. 

10.  It  does  not  always  commence  at  birth. 

11.  The  colour-blind  do  not  judge  as  we 
do  of  complementary  colours. 

12.  Sciveral  of  them  are  not  sensible  to 
the  least  refrangible  rays. 

13.  Thoy  see  as  we  do  the  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum. 

14.  Thoy  do  not  judge  as  we  do  of  the 
contrast  of  colours. 

15.  Colour-blindness  does  not  arise  from 
a  vicious  conformation  of  the  eye  or  any  co- 
loration of  the  humours  of  the  retina. 

16.  The  state  of  colour-blindness  may  be 
altered  by  very  simple  means.  , 

17.  Colour-blindness  has  its  origin  in  a 
defect  of  the  sensorium. 

The  second  Memoir  of  Professor  Wart- 
roann  contains  discussions  on  the  following 
topics : — 

1.  On  the  classification  of  the  colour-blind. 

2.  On  dichromatic  colour-blindness. 

3.  On  polychromatic  colour-blindness. 

4.  On  cases  imperfectly  described. 

5.  On  the  number  of  the  colour-blind. 

6.  On  the  characteristics  of  colour-blind- 
ness. 

7.  On  their  division  according  to  sex. 

8.  Is  colour-blindness  always  congenitall 

9.  Its  relation  with  the  state  of  the  other 
senses. 

10.  Influence  of  parentage. 

11.  Sensation  of  complementary  colours. 

12.  Sensibility  to  differently  coloured  rays. 

13.  Statistics  of  colour-blindness. 

14.  On  touch  in  the  judgment  of  colours. 

15.  On  the  three  theories  of  colour-blind- 
ness. 

The  Memoir  of  M.  D'Hombre  Firmas, 
which  was  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 


in  Paris  in  1849,  contains  an  account  of  three 
very  interesting  cases  of  colour-blindness, 
which  are  described  with  much  accuracy, 
and  of  which  no  account  has  yet  been  given 
in  our  language. 

1.  The  late  M.  de ,  of  Anduze,  was 

blind  to  all  colours.  Coloured  objects  ap» 
peared  to  him  of  all  shades  of  grey  between 
black  and  white.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween a  coloured  and  an  uncoloured  engraving 
was  that  the  one  was  more  clear  than  the 
other.  He  had  heard  that  leaves  wert  green, 
the  sky  blue,  and  blood  red,  but  he  never 
could  apply  these  names  to  cloths  or  to 
papers  of  these  colours.  He  could  paint 
tolerably  well,  and  pretended  to  be  a  con- 
noisseur in  the  art,  descanting  with  great 
adroitness  on  the  composition,  the  drawing, 
the  chiaro-obscuro,  and  the  perspective  of 
paintings,  but  he  never  gave  an  opinion  on 
their  colouring.  In  like  manner,  when  in  a 
garden  with  company,  he  talked  with  fluency 
of  the  beauty,  grandeur,  regularity,  and 
odour  of  the  flowers,  while  he  saw  nothing 
in  them  but  shades  of  grey. 

2.  M.    C of  Alais,   a    gentleman 

thirty  years  of  age,  in  perfect  health,  and 
with  good  vision,  was  blind  to  all  colours 
but  yellow^  every  other  appearing  to  have 
only  different  shades  of  grey  between  black 
and  white,  M.  Firmas  observed  that  he 
confounded  the  flowers  of  the  common  Hor- 
tensia  with  those  of  the  blue  variety,  and 
also  Mihite  and  red  Phloxes, — the  leaves  of 
these  plants  appearing  to  him  of  the  same 
colour  as  their  flowers.  White  roses  were 
brighter  than  purple  ones,  but  he  saw  yellow 
roses  and  Capucine  as  we  do.  Red^  violet^ 
blue^  and  white  Queen- Margarets  appeared  to 
him  more  or  less  dark,  but  he  saw  so  well 
their  yellow  centres  that  he  recognised  like 
others  the  browner  and  paler  discs.  This 
gentleman  who  studied  geology  could  make 
nothing  of  the  colours  used  to  mark  the  di& 
ferent  strata  in  the  chart  of  M.  Dumas.  The 
lacustrine,  neocomian,  and  lias  formations 
were  the  only  ones  he  could  distinguish :  all 
the  rest  seemed  to  him  painted  with  grey. 
He  drew  tastefully  with  crayons,  china  ink, 
and  sepia.  He  once  tried  to  colour  a  land- 
scape and  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  but  he 
greatly  failed,  and  the  resulting  pictures  had 
a  very  ridiculous  appearance. 

3.  A  young  advocate  of  Montpellier  could 
distinguish  only  yellow  colours  when  the  day 
was  sombre,  but  he  appreciated  thedlflerent 
shades  of  it  from  orange  to  etroao  yeliaw. 
At  noon,  in  full  light,  he  saw  a  sort  of  pur^ 
pie  or  reddish  brown^  of  a  blue  or  inoUt 
colour.  He  distinguishes  the  tint  and  the 
dresses  of  the  persons  he  meets,  and  names 
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the  colours  of  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  but 
it  is  conjectured  that  he  knew  them  before- 
hand. He  acknowledges,  however,  to  his 
medical  friend,  that  in  the  evening  with  the 
light  of  his  lamp,  and  even  in  apartments 
well  lighted,  and  at  the  theatre,  purple,  crini- 
ffon,  rose  colour,  blue  and  green,  appear  to 
him  browns  or  greys  more  or  less  deep. 

M.  D*Hombre  Firmas  has  described  these 
cases  as  new  examples  of  colour-blindness, 
without  offering  any  theory  or  explanation 
of  them.  He  mentions,  however,  that  at 
Rome,  when  great  illuminations  are  made, 
and  tar  barrds  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
the  principal  palaces,  the  colours  of  the  hu- 
man face  and  of  dresses  are  greatly  changed. 
Every  person  who  passes  in  front  of  these 
tar  lights  appear  hideously  pale,  while  red 
dresses  and  the  red  facings  of  an  officer's 
uniform  appear  brown.  These  effects  must 
have  been  produced  by  the  predominance  in 
the  tar  flames  of  a  great  portion  of  tho  pecu- 
liar yellow  light  which  is  generated  in  all 
soda  flames,  but  particularly  in  the  combus- 
tion of  salt. 


Art.  111.— 1.  The  History  of  the  High  School 

.  of  Edinburgh,  By  William  Steven,  D.D. 
Edinburgh,  Maclachlan  ds  Stewart   1849. 

2l  7^e  Rationale  of  Discipline,  as  exempli- 
jUd  in  the  High  School  ^Edinburgh,  By 
Professor  Pillanb.  Edinbui^h,  Mac- 
lachlan <k  Stewart     1852. 

8.  Reports  and  Prize  Lists  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy.     1825  to  1855. 

4.  Report  on  the  Grammar  School,  and 
other  Educational  Institutions,  under  the 
Patronage  of  the  Town- Council  of  Aber- 
deen,    1854. 

5.  Reports  of  the  Examiners  of  Candidates 
for  Appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  of 

the  East  India  Company  ;  with  Copies  of 
the  Examination  Papers,  August  11th, 
1855. 

6.  Report  on  the  Examination  for  Appoint- 
ments in  tfie  Royal  Artillery  and  Engin- 
eers, held  at  Ktng^s  College,  London,  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  1855,  with  Copies  of  the 
Examination  Papers,  London,  Harrison. 
1855. 

Ikoenious  persons  have  sometimes  tried  to 
picture  what  would  happen,  if  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  solar  system  could  be  sud- 
denly transposed,  and  the  movements  of  the 
planets  confounded  by  the  intrusion  of  some 
new  and  vaster  sun  into  their  orbits.  Great, 
through  all  their  mighty  cycles  would  be  the 
instant  shock  of  change :   infinite  would  be 


the  crash  and  confusion,  as  they  swayed  un- 
der the  influence  of  contending  masses.  Yet, 
if  only  they  escaped  immediate  absorption, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  drifiing  bodies 
would  soon  resume  obedience  to  their  ancient 
laws ;  the  bright  band  of  satellites  would 
readjust  its  movements  to  its  altered  centre ; 
and  though  some  forms  of  present  organiza- 
tions might  have  perished  in  the  huge  catas- 
trophe, the  hand  of  the  Creator  would  soon 
evolve  a  fresh  and  perhaps  nobler  order  from 
the  chaos,  as  the  new  system  was  pursuing 
its  revolutions  through  the  heavens. 

Now  we  have  at  the  present  moment  a 
small  analogy  to  this  hypothetical  convulsion, 
in  the  sudden  influence  of  recent  examinationc 
on  the  old  educational  systems.  No  sucli 
attraction  as  that  Indian  examination,  more 
particularly,  had  ever  before  disturbed  the 
quiet  routine  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 
There  had  been  a  few  little-heeded  premoni- 
tory symptoms :  petty  examinations,  about 
which  scarcely  anybody  cared,  and  which 
had  small  effect,  except  to  force  some  slight 
modifications  into  existing  plans,  or  to  ex- 
pose a  few  schoolmasters  to  the  worry  oi 
anxious  consultations  with  embarrassed 
parents.  But  this  Indian  examination  was  a 
very  different  matter.  Here  were  great 
prizes  to  gain,  instead  of  doubtful  plucks  to 
avoid ;  rank,  an  early  settlement,  and  wealth; 
a  valuable  certainty  for  the  present,  and  un- 
told possibilities  for  the  future,  amidst  those 
dusky  millions  of  the  East,  whose  rule  had 
till  now  been  guarded  by  a  jealous  monopo- 
ly of  patronage.  It  was  now  time  for  all 
colleges  and  schools  to  bestir  themselves. 
And  the  effect  has  been,  to  transfer  at  one 
blow  the  main  strength  of  examinatorial  in- 
fluence to  a  central  board,  or  it  may  prove 
to  be  an  aggregate  of  such  boards,  existing 
entirely  outside  of  all  our  seats  of  learning, 
and  entirely  exempt  from  their  control.  The 
wand  of  mere  college  examiners  is  broken. 
Their  approval  is  no  longer  looked  up  to  by 
the  student  as  his  highest  educational  reward. 
Their  judgment  may  be  reversed  on  appeal 
to  a  tribunal,  which  can  recompense  its  fa- 
vourites by  richer  prizes.  Every  one,  there- 
fore, is  naturally  looking  to  see  how  the  old 
institutions  will  bear  the  strain  of  this  new 
trial;  how  they  will  comport  themselves 
under  this  unexpected  change.  Now,  men 
are  saying,  we  shall  all  know  how  far  old 
boastings  will  be  justified,  and  whether  ven- 
erable claims  will  be  confirmed.  Now  we 
can  examine  examiners.  Now  we  can  turn 
the  tables  on  the  dignified  authorities  of  col- 
lege rule.  We  have  at  last  obtained  a  cen- 
tral appeal  to  balance  their  pretensions ;  a 
court  of  supervision,  which  may  correct  some 
arrogance,  dispel  some  foolish  vapouring. 
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and  secure  its  true  place  for  modest  and 
hitherto  neglected  merit. 

Their  first  impulse,  therefore,  hurried  men 
to  a  speedy  counting  up  of  marks,  and  com- 
parison of  relative  success.  England  boast- 
ed of  her  triumph  with  one  in  every  four  of 
her  numerous  candidates.  Ireland,  though 
the  Dublin  men  hod  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment, was  yet  not  quite  inconsolable  with 
her  one  in  each  eleven.  Scotland  bewailed 
the  solitary  promise  of  the  one  who  suc- 
ceeded, from  her  whole  array  of  fifteen 
aspirants.  So  again,  Oxford  pointed  proud- 
ly to  her  eight  winners  out  of  nineteen  can- 
didates, as  an  answer  in  full  to  the  ignorance 
and  misconception,  which  had  dreamed  that 
nothing  useful  or  practical  could  spring  from 
her  secluded  halls.  Cambridge  was  a  little 
doubtful  whether  all  was  fair,  when  she  found 
that  her  thirty-two  candidates  only  produced 
six  winners ;  but  she  drew  some  comfort 
from  the  fact,  that  they  stood  rather  higher 
than  the  sons  of  her  sister  on  the  roll.  The 
Loudon  University  College  claimed  the  first 
man  on  the  whole  list,  and  was  otherwise 
content  to  gain  two  places  with  six  candi- 
dates. King's  College,  London,  and  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  held  their  heads  higher  at 
securing  one  place  each  with  only  two  can- 
didates. Queen's  College,  Cork,  could  not 
complain,  because  she  too  had  only  one 
place  with  five  candidates,  when  she  saw  that 
her  unfortunate  elder  sister  of  Dublin  did 
not  gain  a  single  place  with  fourteen.  To 
console  the  wounded  pride  of  Dublin,  a  fel- 
low of  Trinity  College  immediately  pub- 
lished an  abstruse  calculation  to  prove  that 
her  students  had  "fought  in  the  shade."  But 
alas  for  Scotland !  she  had  little  ground  for 
either  immediate  boast  or  after-thought 
solace.  There  was  dismay  throughout  the 
land  when  it  was  heard,  that  the  country  had 
been  beaten  hollow  on  its  favourite  ground : 
that  while  the  Scotch  universities  and  schools 
had  shown  their  good-will  by  sending  fifteen 
candidates,  they  had  sadly  expos^  their 
weakness  when  only  one  of  the  fifteen  suc- 
ceeded. We  have  no  wish  to  reopen  unne- 
cessarily the  controversy  which  this  provok- 
ing result  occasioned ;  but  some  points  in  it 
seem  to  demand  a  closer  handling.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Scotland  has  been  in  many 
respects  unfairly  treated  in  the  recent  changes. 
This  has  been  clearly  shown  by  other  writers. 
But  when  we  look  at  the  great  breadth  of 
the  examination,  and  the  large  amount  of 
attainable  marks  (G875),  as  contrasted  with 
the  smallness  of  the  numbers  which  actually 
commanded  success,  (the  highest  being  2254, 
and  the  lowest  1120,)  we  do  not  think  that 
there  are  many  Scotchmen  who  are  not  con- 
aoioua  of  a  painful  misgiving,  that  their  coun- 


trymen had  not  been  properly  equipped  for 
the  contest. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  the  plain 
truth  is  also  the  most  wholesome.  Do  not 
let  us  try  to  hide  it  by  phrases.  Do  not  let 
us  go  off  the  scent  by  carping  at  the  examin- 
ers, finding  fault  with  their  questions,  sug- 
gesting doubts  about  their  rules,  or  com- 
plaining of  the  unfair  exclusion  of  Scottish 
professors  from  their  list.  There  may  be 
something  in  all  this,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
get  it  amended  if  we  can.  But  it  is  our  still 
earlier  duty  to  look  to  our  own  faults,  and 
to  see  that  they  are  amended.  If  Scotch- 
men were  beaten,  there  are  several  respects 
in  which  Scotland  was  herself  to  blame. 

They  were  beaten,  then,  because  the  raw 
and  medley  classes  of  Scottish  universities 
cannot  follow  up  the  splendid  drill  of  Scot- 
tish schools.  They  were  beaten,  because 
Scottish  parents  have  been  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish ;  because  they  have  forgotten 
the  means  while  they  were  grasping  at  the 
end ;  because  they  have  sent  forth  their  sons 
to  the  battle  of  life,  after  grudging  them  the 
training  which  they  needed  for  the  war ;  be- 
cause they  have  impoverished  their  schools, 
by  draining  them  of  their  older  pupils,  and 
drowned  their  universities,  by  flooding  their 
halls  with  boyish  students;  because  they 
have  so  shamefully  underpaid  the  learned, 
that  they  have  almost  starved  learning  itself 
out  of  the  land;  because  they  have  thus 
spoilt  the  fair  stream  of  Scottish  education, 
which  flows  near  its  source  with  a  firm  and 
steady  current,  by  letting  it  flush  forth  too 
soon  into  the  difuisive,  the  shallow,  and  the 
worthless,  instead  of  damming  it  up  so  as  to 
make  it  strong,  clear,  powerful,  and  pro- 
found. 

These  are  no  words  of  ours  only.  They 
are  but  echoes  of  the  penitential  lamenta- 
tions which  have  been  sounding  everywhere 
more  or  less  clearly,  and  of  course  in  some 
quarters  with  more  or  less  opposition,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months;  in  reviews  and 
newspapers,  in  pamphlets  and  speeches,  from 
council  chambers  and  from  professorial 
chairs.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  roll  off 
this  disgrace  from  Scotland. 

But  to  have  any  chance  of  doingso,  we  must 
first  estimate  calmly  and  coolly  the  precise 
disadvantages  of  our  present  position,  and 
then  seek  for  such  improvements  as  may  be 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  continued  en- 
joyment of  some  great  advantages,  our  pos- 
session of  which  we  should  be  the  last  to 
deny. 

We  propose  now  to  take  up  the  subject 
with  reference  to  the  higher  class  of  schools 
in  Scotland,  as  an  indispensable  complement 
to  what  has  been  urged,  and  well  u^ied,  by 
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others,  on  the  neeeatity  of  University  exten- 
sion and  reform. 

The  reader,  who  has  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  may  gain  as  much  as  he 
needs  from  any  one  of  the  four  publications 
which  we  have  put  first  on  our  list  The 
Rationale  of  Diaeipline,  by  Professor  Pil- 
lans,  is  the  record  of  the  school  experience 
of  an  energetic  and  now  veteran  teacher — a 
record  which  commands  the  homage  due  to 
single-minded  and  successful  zeal.  The 
History  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  is 
a  tribute  from  a  disciple  of  that  ancient  In- 
stitution, who  has  collected  the  scattered  facts 
of  its  annals,  and  all  recoverable  details  about 
its  masters  and  its  pupils,  with  an  affection- 
ate and  genial  care.  The  other  great  Edin- 
burgh school,  the  Academy,  has  hitherto 
satisfied  itself  with  furnishing  materials  for 
its  future  history ;  but  a  full  knowledge  of 
its  system,  and  of  the  varied  successes  of  its 
pupils,  may  be  gathered  from  the  volumes 
of  its  annual  reports.  The  pam])hlet  on  the 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School  was  due  to  the 
energy  of  its  then  rector,  Mr.  W.  D.  Gcddes, 
now  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  Greek 
in  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  It  suggests 
several  important  improvements,  which  are 
understood  to  be  obstructed,  as  is  usual  in 
Scotland,  by  the  state  of  the  endowment:. 

There  is  one  marked  peculiarity  in  Scotch 
education  which  may  facilitate  our  present 
work,  namely,  the  uniformity  which  per- 
vades its  methG  d  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
We  have  nothing  like  the  vast  gulf  which 
separates  an  English  village  school  from 
Eton ;  or  which  makes  Eton  totally  distinct 
from  Oxford.  Our  leading  High  Schools  are 
only  improvements  on  the  models  of  our 
elementary  schools.  The  classes  of  our 
Universities  are  only  an  expansion,  with  an 
unavoidable  remission  in  strictness,  of  the 
classes  of  our  High  Schools.  ScotcJi  schools 
differ  from  each  other,  not  so  much  in  form 
or  plan,  as  in  the  rank  of  their  pupils,  the 
number,  attainments,  and  emoluments  of 
their  masters,  and  the  general  level  of  their 
work.  And  even  on  these  points,  there  runs 
a  bond  of  fellowship,  both  in  good  and  evil, 
through  their  several  gradations.  That  old 
boast  of  Scotland,  the  healthy  mixture  of 
ranks  in  the  competition  of  her  class-rooms, 
has  not  yet  finally  departed.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  her  highest  schoolmasters  con- 
tinue, like  their  humbler  brethren,  to  receive 
a  most  inadequate  remuneration.  Her  most 
learned  scholars,  again,  still  rise  occasionally 
from  the  masterships  of  her  obscurer  schools. 
And  it  is  still  no  uncommon  thing  f^r  a  boy, 
who  has  received  his  only  training  in 
the  school  of  some  remote  village,  to  fight 
a  successful  battle  in  the  Univemities,  with 


the  pupils  of  the  leading  Institutions.  It  most 
be  understood,  then,  that  the  characteristica 
discoverable  in  the  upper  range  of  Scottish 
schools  are,  to  a  great  extent,  repeated 
throughout  the  whole  educational  system,  of 
which  such  schools  form  the  central  part. 

The  volume  of  Dr.  Steven  shall  furnish  us 
with  some  extracts,  to  bring  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh  before  us : — 

The  High  8cfu)ol  in  1803.— '<T1ic  first  day  I 
entered  Dr.  Adam's  class,  he  came  forward  to  meet 
me,  and  said, '  Come  away,  sir,  you  will  eee  more 
done  here  in  an  Jumr  than  in  any  other  school  in 
Europe.'    I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  crora-benches. 
The  class  appeared  very  numerous  and  in  the 
finest  order.    The  Doctor  was  calling  up  pnpib 
from  all  parts  of  it ;  takin«|^  sometimes  the  head, 
sometimes  the  foot  of  the  forms ;  sometimes  he  ex* 
amined  the  class  downwards,  from  head  to  fbot; 
sometimes  upwards,  from  foot  to  head.    The  boys 
construed  and  answered  with  extraordinary  readi- 
ness and  precision,  illustrating  every  allusion  to 
Roman  or  Grecian  history,  antiquities,  geography, 
mythology,  &c.    Nothing  was  omitted  necessai^ 
to  bring  out  the  autlior*s  meaning?,  and  impress  it 
upon  tie  class.    He  frequently  alluded  to  bis  own 
w'^-ir-  in  which  he  told  them  everything  was  to 
be  ^.and,  if  they  took  the  trouble  of  consulting 
thi'm.     The  Doctor  was  always  on  the  floor; 
sometimes  retiring  to  his  desk,  and  leaning  against 
it,  but  never  sitting  down.     His  attitudes  and 
motions  were  very  animated.     In  one  band  he 
held  a  book  or  his  spectacles,  in  the  other,  his 
fates  or  ferula,  which  he  frequently  flourished,  and 
occasionally  applied  with  great  efii;ct ;  but  there 
was  nothing  lilce  severity.     I  was  amazed  at  the 
order,  readiness,  and  accuracy  of  his  class. .  .  The 
next  class  which  I  visited,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  was  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Christison,  who 
was  afterwards  professor  of  Humanity.     He  was 
seated  quite  erect  in  his  desk,  on  which  his  left 
elbow  rested,  his  chin  resting  on  his  thumb,  and 
his  fore* finger  turned  up  towards  his  temple,  and 
occasionally  pressed  against  his  nose.     When  we 
entered,  he  took  no  notice  of  us.    He  was  giving 
short  sentences  in  Knglish,and  requiring  tbeboya 
to  turn  them  extempore  into  Latin,  and  varv  them 
through  all  the  moods  and  tenses ;  which  they  did 
with  great  readiness  and  precision.    He  alluded 
to  the  Latin  compositions  and  fine  classical  taste 
of  our  great  poet,  Milton,  whom  he  lauded  to  the 
skies.      His  class  was  very  numerous,  and  pre- 
sented the  stillness  of  death.    You  might  litendly 
have  heard  a  pin  drop.  ...  He  was  a  tdll,  hand- 
some, square-shouldered,  well-built  man,  every 
muscle  indicating  firmness,  strength,  and  energy. 
The  next  master  to  whom  I  was  introduced  was 
Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  whom  we  found  standing  on  the 
floor  examining  his  class.    He  was,  I  think,  the 
strongeat-bailt  man  I  ever  beheld.    He  was  then 
old,  and  wore  a  scratch  wig.    I  remember  little 
more  of  this  visit  than  thai  be  was  examining  his 
class  with  great  minutenes^i,  occasiouallv  teadiing 
them  to  turn  English  into  Latin,  ana,  by  con- 
junctions and  rehitives,  lengtlieuing  out  the  sen- 
tences.   The  class,  like  the  revt,  was  numerous, 
and  in  fine  order.    In  changing  books,  however, 
the  boys  made  a  little  noise^  which  be  checked  by 
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a  tremendous  stamp  on  the  floor,  that  made  both 
them  and  me  quake,  and  enveloped  his  own  legs 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  .  .  .  The  fourth  master  whom 
I  vUited  in  his  class  was  Mr.  James  Gray.  He 
had  then  a  lanre  doss,  which  appeared  in  admira- 
ble order.  When  we  entered  he  was  standing  on 
tiie  floor  with  his  back  to  us,  teaching  with  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  enthusiasm,  his  questions 
being  put  with  great  rapidity,  force,  and  precision, 
and  answered  in  the  Fame  stylo.  The  pupils  had 
evidently  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  and  manner 
of  their  master.  He  seemed  anxious  not  only  to 
make  his  pupils  good  scholars,  but  to  fill  their 
minds  with  grand  ideas.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
warm-hearted,  benevolent,  and  enthusiastic  man. 
The  fifth  class  to  which  I  was  admitted  was  that 
of  Mr.  William  Bitchie.  He  had  a  very  large 
class,  and  was  walking  about,  patting  many  ques- 
tions, but  not  receiving  so  many  answers.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  observed  the  same  order,  precision, 
or  enthusiasm  in  this  class  as  in  the  others.  The 
boys,  however,  seemed  much  at  their  ease,  and 
very  happy.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  lax- 
ness  of  Mr  Ritchie's  discipline,  I  had  afterwards 
reason  to  know  that  his  pupils,  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  session,  showed  very  considerable  intel- 
lectual improvement  and  proficiency  in  classical 
studies.  This,  I  think,  was  chiefly  owin^  to  his 
very  systematic  manner  of  prescribing  his  daily 
lessons,  which  enabled  every  pupil  of  any  capacity 
to  master  them  by  his  own  private  effbrts." — Mr. 
B.  Mackay,  in  Steven,  pp.  155-158. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
what  could  be  said  about  the  rest.  And  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  curious 
resemblances  which  it  bears,  at  onco  to  the 
higher  sphere  of  universities,  and  to  the  low- 
er sphere  of  elementary  schools.  Some  fea- 
tures remind  us  of  the  bustling  activity  of 
the  masters  who  issue  from  our  modern 
Training  Institutions ;  others  of  the  more 
dignified  earnestness,  which  an  energetic 
professor  displays  towards  his  students. 
Both  equally  find  a  familiar  home  in  the 
High  School  system ;  and  both  are  equally 
unlike  the  cold  reserve  and  silent  hauteur 
with  which  the  master  of  an  English  school 
of  the  same  rank  might  sit  and  listen  to  the 
ksson  of  his  class. 

Another  extract  or  two  will  shew  how 
these  schools  are  expected  to  face  the  public 
at  their  closing  examinations.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  as  the  class-rooms  are 
generally  open  for  at  least  one  day  in  every 
ik-eek,  something  of  the  same  sort,  only  be- 
fore fewer  spectators,  may  be  going  on  at 
any  time  throughout  the  year. 

The  High  School  Examination  in  1820.— 
^  Next  forenoon  the  class  assembled  at  an  early 
hour,  and  sat  in  anxious  and  silent  expectation 
until  the  arrival  of  the  presiding  mogtstrates  was 
announced,  and  the  doors  thrown  open  to  tbeo\*or- 
flowing  public.  The  examination  commences ;  a 
few  shots  are  fired  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  class, 
bat  the  discharge  monnta  rapidly  to  the  higher 


regions  of  the  line ;  and  before  an  hour  or  two  !• 
post,  the  whole  is  confined  to  a  rapid  and  red-hot 
interchan^  of  interro^tions  and  answers  between 
the  examinator'a  bench  and  the  dux's  form.  The 
sun  is  descending  rapid Iv  to  his  goal, — the  final 
question  is  put,  and  it  is  mute  expectation  all; 
the  master  annonnces  the  nances  and  merits  of  the 
succcessful  competitors  for  prizes ;  the  tumult  of 
applause  begins,  and,  amidst  its  reverberated 
thunders,  the  prizes  are  delivered,  the  parting 
speeches  are  made,  and  all  is  over." — (Mr.  Pat- 
terson in  Steven,  p.  204.) 

The  High  School  Examination  of  a  younger 
CloM,  in  1848. — **  The  year  is  now  about  to  be 
wound  up.  The  places  are  all  finally  arranged, 
the  special  prizes  awarded,  and  all  thoughts  are 
fixed  on  two  most  interesting  days,  the  closing 
days  of  the  year.  On  the  first  of  them,  after  two 
hours*  preliminary  work  by  the  classical  master, 
our  vouth,  smiling,  and  excited,  takes  his  parenti 
to  the  Great  Hall, — and  there,  in  due  oraer,  are 
the  specimens  of  his  writing,  which  show  the  very 
best  that  he  can  da  This  is  duly  commented  on 
— he  is  praised  or  blamed,  and  his  success  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  others.  Then  he  is  summoned 
to  a  class-room,  where  the  arithmetical  master, 
with  the  board  all  shining  black,  is  waiting.  A 
few  theoretical  questions  are  asked.  Then  exam- 
ples are  given  by  the  examiners.  Thick  and  fast 
fly  tlie  strokes  of  the  pencil — slate  rapidly  crosses 
slate — there  are  there  quick  eyes,  and  rapid 
thoughts,  and  swift  manipulations — and  the  time 
is  over  before  we  had  well  known  it  had  begun. 
There  are  there  the  honourable  the  patrons,  the 
professors,  the  cler^,  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  youth  of  Scotland's  metropolis.  At 
this  stage  of  his  studies,  our  young  fViend  is  not 
interested  directly  in  the  Frencli  or  German 
classes,  the  examination  of  which  goes  on  at  an 
after  period  of  this  first  day.  Bat  we  may  enter 
without  him,  and  hear  the  translations,  the  dia- 
logues, and  the  recitations,  which  delight  the  ears 
of  the  admiring  auditors. 

"Still  greater,  however,  is  the  excitement  and 
crowd  on  the  morrow.  Then  the  cIossIchI  masters 
and  the  pupils  are  to  show  to  the  satisfaction,  not 
of  parents  only,  but  of  the  examiners,  who  for 
hours  investigate  in  the  presence  of  the  public  the 
acquirements  which  have  been  made,  that  the 
year's  work  has  not  been  in  vain.  And,  when 
this  searching  work  is  over,  our  friend,  with  the 
others,  marches  in  due  order  into  the  Great  HalL 
Before  his  entrance  with  his  fellows,  the  benches 
are  crowded  with  fond  and  anxious  friends.  As 
each  fresh  clara  appears,  there  is  a  buzz  and  a  recog- 
nition. Only  the  inner  space  is  at  last  unoccupied. 
A  door  is  thrown  open.  Then  enter  sword  and 
mace,  and  magistracy  in  its  robes,  and  attendant 
examiners,  who  take  their  places  round  yonder 
table,  covered  with  books,  the  cifts  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  glittering  with  medals,  silver  and  gold. 
Prize  exercises  are  read  :  the  Lord  Provost,  the 
representative  of  the  interests  of  the  city,  ex- 
presses in  Iringuago,  often  at  once  fit,  graceful, 
and  gratifying,  the  love  that  the  corporation  bears 
this,  one  of  its  most  cherished  institutions ;  and 
the  prizes  gladden  some,  and  stimulate  others. 
Then  the  holidays  are  announced.  During  Au- 
gust and  September,  our  youth  may  roam  over 
mountain  and  moor,  and  he  comes  back  to  hear 
again,  on  ^  Ist  of  Oetober,  the  bQ(^\3^%\#^ 
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tliat  tclla  him  to  retarn  to  that  labour,  which  he 
feels,  though  he  may  not  be  able,  or  perhaps 
willing^,  to  express  his  thoughts,  constitutes,  after 
all,  the  chief  part  of  his  enjoyment" — (Mr.  Gunn, 
in  SUven,  pp.  280,  2dl.) 

The  examinations  of  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy, though  they  are  in  great  measure 
conducted  by  members  of  the  English  uni- 
versities, and  with  no  official  relation  to  the ; 
dty  authorities,  are  not  sufficiently  different 
to  call  for  any  separate  description. 

It  will  bo  seen  at  once  that  these  schools 
are  completely  unlike  the  English  model. 
In  many  respects,  for  the  details  of  which 
"we  may  refer  to  Professor  Pillans,  (pp. 
119-130,)  they  may  even  be  directly  con- 
trasted. It  is  enough  now  to  indicate  the 
fundamental  difference  ;  that  while  a  great 
English  school  collects  a  large  body  of  boys 
to  live  apart,  with  separate  laws,  and  a 
strong  corporate  spirit,  as  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  community,  the  Scottish  school 
returns  its  pupils  every  evening  to  the  fam- 
ily circles  of  a  hundred  homes.  The  Eng- 
lish master,  therefore,  can  gather  in  his 
grasp  the  whole  work  of  education.  Ho 
can  lay  his  hand  on  every  motive.  He  can 
insist  that  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the 
religious,  shall  be  trusted,  along  with  the 
intellectual,  to  his  care.  The  parent  sinks 
to  so  distant  an  influence,  that  if  parental 
sedulity  could  bo  universally  relied  on,  some 
violence  might  seem  to  be  done  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  Scottish  master  con  accom- 
plish only  a  third  of  this  work.  He  is  in 
partnership  with  both  the  pastor  and  the 
parent.  If  he  scorns  to  take  rank  as  a  mere 
mstructor,  pouring  his  knowledge  into  va- 
cant vessels — if  he  claims  the  right  of  train- 
ing, as  well  as  teaching,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power — he  soon  finds  that  his  utmost  power 
18  closely  limited  by  the  collateral  influence 
of  the  clergyman  at  church  and  the  parent 
at  home.  The  work  is  thus  done  by  many 
hands.  If  all  are  equally  excellent,  the  pro- 
duct may  be  noble — but  it  may  be  marred 
and  vitiated  by  the  failure  of  one.  A  nar- 
row-minded clergyman,  or  a  weak  indul- 
sent  parent,  may  baffie  the  exertions  which 
nave  been  made  in  the  school. 

The  system,  however,  has  some  obvious 
advantages,  which  we  should  be  very  sorry 
for  Scotchmen  to  forget  Homo  influence 
bears  so  directly  on  every  portion  of  the 
school,  that  it  furnishes  an  efficient  bulwark 
af;ainst  the  accumulation  of  that  solid  mass 
of  boyish  sin,  which  has  sometimes  made 
English  schools,  as  Arnold  admitted  with 
such  bitter  feeling,  ^  the  very  seats  and  nur- 
series of  vice."*    The  master  himself  expc- 

*  Anioki*s  Sormon%  ii.  108-9. 


riences  a  direct  benefit  from  it,  so  far  as  it 
diminishes  the  possibility  of  that  firm  and 
compact  organisation  amongst  the  hoys, 
which  confronts  an  English  master,  in  gene- 
ration aflcr  generation,  with  its  stubborn 
and  determined  spirit.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  the  no  less  obvious  disadvantage,  that^ 
if  it  escapes  some  dangers,  it  does  so  by 
sacrificing  the  possible  development  of  a 
higher  excellence.  The  good  moral  charac- 
ter, which  has  borne  up  against  this  lesser 
trial,  gives  less  guarantee  for  future  btcad- 
fastness,  amidst  the  growing  temptations  of 
manhood;  nor  can  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  under  a  system  so  much  more  diflh- 
sive,  be  made  equally  exact,  polished,  con- 
centrated, and  complete. 

But  whether  better  or  worse  than  the 
English  system,  or  rather  with  this  practical 
mixture  of  both  better  and  worse,  these 
schools  suit  the  great  body  of  Scottish  mid- 
dle-class parents,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  long  flourish  in  all  Scotch  towns. 
We  have  now  to  inquire  into  their  efficiency 
in  relation  both  to  their  present  duties,  and 
to  the  fresh  necessities  which  accompany  the 
new  examinations. 

Let  us  first  take  the  evidence  of  Professor 
Hlaekio,  who  is  speaking,  however,  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  viz.,  the  call  for 
University  Reform : — 

'*  Of  the  enormous  evils  to  which  this  wretclied 
Bystem,  or  rather  want  of  system,  has  given  birth, 
it  13  unnecessary  to  speak  at  any  len^^th  to  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  have  already  shewn  a 
noble  example  to  the  whole  of  Scotland,  in  the 
elevation  of  one  learned  school,  and  the  erection 
of  another,  so  as  fully  to  answer  the  highest  de- 
mands that  may  justly  be  made  on  a  Gijmna$tum^ 
or  learned  scbooL  The  High  School  uf  this  city 
and  the  Edinburgh  Academy  provide  full  means 
fur  the  cducatiou  of  our  most  choice  young  meo, 
from  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  to  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  when,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
they  are  calculated  to  receive  benefit  from  a  course 
of  strictly  academical  instruction.  But  the  erec- 
tion of  these  two  learned  schools  in  the  metro> 
polls,  though  affording  the  surest  ground  for  oon- 
tiilcncc  for  the  hope  of  a  better  order  of  thingi, 
has  yet  gone  but  a  very  small  way  towards  re- 
claiming the  Universities  from  that  state  of  pueri- 
lity into  which  they  had  been  degraded.  The 
inveterate  bad  habits  of  a  whole  people  are  not 
changed  in  a  day.  .  .  .  So  we  niid  in  practice 
that,  while  the  two  Edinburgh  academies  offer  the 
Iiighest  inducements  to  well-condiiioned  young 
men  to  remain  at  school,  till  that  period  when 
ripening  nature  imperatively  calls  fur  transition  to 
a  higher  style  of  traiouig,  nevertheless  a  groat 
proportion  of  those  who  attend  these  institutions, 
is  allowed  to  swarm  off  to  College  at  the  unripe 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  when  they  are  totally  unfit 
for  the  sudden  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  discipline 
which  they  experience,  and  are  altogether  unable 
to  profit  bj  that  lort  of  instruction  which  it  is  tho 
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buBinosB  of  a  profesBor,  as  distin^ished  from  a 
Bchoolmaflter,  to  impart  .  .  .  These  things  are 
done  in  Edinbnrg^h.  In  the  provinces,  of  oourse, 
matters  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  a  great  deal 
worse.  For  not  only  are  the  Burgh  schools  in 
those  remote  qoarters  less  under  the  influence  of 
an  elevating  learned  opinion,  but  the  masters  are 
more  Fcurvily  paid,  and  the  professors  (where 
there  is  a  University)  are  less  under  tlie  eye  of 
those  who  might  expect  them  to  attempt  a 
flight  sometimes  above  the  recognised  level  oi  ele- 
mentary inculcation.  So  in  Aberdeen,  where  I 
taught  Jjitin  for  eleven  years,  I  found  that  as  lit- 
tle Grf?ek  as  possible  was  taught  in  the  school ; 
and  the  boys  sent  at  the  earliest  possible  age  to 
the  University,  in  order  that  thev  might  be  driven 
through  the  more  dignified  march  of  a  University 
curriculom  before  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  ; 
whereby  was  secured  the  double  benefit  (as  it  was 
no  doubt  deemed)  to  the  boys  of  an  academical 
education,  with  an  A.M.  attached  to  their  names 
for  the  period  of  their  natural  lives,  and  to  the 
learned  professor  a  greater  number  of  guineas  in 
his  pocket,  to  console  him  in  some  small  degree 
for  his  many  benevolent  acta  of  a-be-ce-darian 
condescension." — On  the  Advancement  qf  Learn- 
ing in,  Scotland,  pp.  23-25. 

From  this  and  other  passages,  we  infer 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Blackie, 
the  provincial  schools  do  not  fulfil  their  du- 
ties, because,  in  general,  they  are  miserably 
below  their  work ;  and  that  the  Edinburgh 
schools,  though  thoroughly  up  to  their  work, 
still  cannot  fill  their  places  properly,  be- 
cause, as  he  elsewhere  expresses  himself, 
"  the  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in 
the  Scottish  Universities,  are  supported  in  a 
great  measure  by  poaching  on  the  schools, 
and  are  only  saved  from  starvation  by 
making  a  compact  with  disgrace"  (p.  38). 
We  believe  that  this  account  of  the  matter 
would  be  in  the  main  confirmed  by  other 
competent  witnesses.  Let  us  therefore  take 
up  these  two  points,  as  the  basis  of  our 
present  considerations. 

The  first  educational  necessity  of  Scotland, 
then,  appears  to  be,  that  "  the  whole  country 
must  do  for  itself  what  Edmburgh  has  al- 
ready done  in  the  matter  of  the  High  School 
and  the  Edinburgh  Academy," — (Blackie,  p. 
26.)  The  second,  that  the  schools  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  burthen  of  universities 
so  underpaid,  that  they  lean  with  destructive 
weight  on  subordinate  institutions,  which 
they  ought  rather  to  protect  and  foster. 
How  are  these  objects  to  be  gained  1  That 
is  to  say,  where  shall  we  find  the  funds  by 
which  the  provincial  schools  are  to  be  raised 
to  the  Edinburgh  level ;  and  the  University 
Proft3Ssor8bips  are  to  be  adequately  endow- 
ed ?  Professor  Blackie  replies  by  asking, 
**  How  are  your  sheriflTs  and  your  sheriff-sub- 
stitutcs  paid,  your  policemen,  your  scaven- 


gers, and  your  lamp-1  ighters  ?  Is  there  to  be 
a  pound  for  every  stalking  subaltern  of  legal 
pomp,  and  shall  men  make  words  about  a 
penny  for  the  hard-working  schoolmaster  V* 
—(p.  52.)  Well:  if  the  public  will  admit 
the  professor  and  the  schoolmaster  to  the 
financial  privileges  of  this  motley  companji 
it  is  true  enough,  as  he  says,  that  '*  the  thing 
is  done."  But  we  have  serious  doubts  about 
their  chances,  if  they  have  to  wait  for  the 
public  recognition  which  is  accorded  to  these 
useful  personages.  In  short,  we  have  little 
faith  in  the  prospects  of  any  appeal  either  to 
local  rates  or  the  imperial  treasury,  unless  it 
be  as  a  mere  complement  to  the  spirit  of 
private  munificence,  which  assuredly  still 
lives  amongst  us,  and  to  which  the  sister- 
country  owed  her  great  national  endowmenta, 
— ^the  inheritance  from  days  gone  by. 

Unquestionably  it  is  the  mass  of  her  mag- 
nificent endowments,  not  confined  to  the 
universities,  but  extending  through  every 
comer  of  the  land,  which  gives  England  so 
vast  a  machinery  for  the  higher  education. 
This  has  long  been  felt  in  Scotland.  Listen 
to  Dr.  Carson,  who  is  proposing,  in  1834,  a 
very  considerable  increase  of  allowance  to 
the  High  School  :— 

'^The  whole  sum  thus  received  by  the  head 
master  and  his  four  colleagues  would  not  be  more 
than  one-eightfi  of  the  income  of  the  head  master 
of  Eton  School,  who  certainly  has  not  severer  du- 
ties to  perform  than  fall  upon  the  Rector  of  your 
school."— Pi//an«,  p.  189. 

Or  listen  to  Sir  William  Hamilton: — 

"  No  other  country  is  so  defective  [as  Scotland] 
in  the  very  foandation  of  a  classical  instruction — 
the  number  and  qualitv  of  grammar  schools. 
England  has  its^t;^  hundred  of  these,  publicly  m* 
domed.  How  many  has  Scotland  7" — DiscussionM^ 
p.  340. 

Or  let  us  borrow  a  specific  fact  on  Scot- 
land  from  Professor  Blackie : — 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Rector 
of  the  bnr^ h  school,  Stirling, — a  scholar  of  pro- 
foand  attamments  both  in  ancient  and  moaem 
literature,  from  which  I  learn  that  his  salary  is 
£G0  a  year,  and  his  whole  emoluments  £150 1  and 
he  does  the  whole  classical  work  of  tlie  phice. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  method  in  which  Scot^ 
land  rewards  her  most  laborioos  students  and  most 
enterprising  scholars." — P.  24. 

It  is  really  worth  while  to  shew  the  differ- 
ence by  some  further  details.  Most  people 
have  heard  of  Lord  Brougham's  assertion, 
that  the  English  educational  endowments 
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are  worth  "  half  a  million  a  year."*  Most 
people  know  something  of  the  eight  or  ten 
great  English  schools,  which  are  believed 
to  have  the  revenues  of  little  princedoms. 
Every  one  can  say  something  on  the  sup- 
posed wealth  of  Eton  and  Rugby,  of  Win- 
chester and  Westminster,  of  Charterhouse, 
Christ's  Hospital,  or  St.  Paul's.  Three  of 
them  possess  noble  colleges  m  the  English 
universities.  New  College  is  the  other  por- 
tion  of  William  of  Wykeham's  stately 
work,  the  "  two  St.  Mary  Winton  Collep;es  ;^' 
King's  College,  Csimbridge,  belongs  to  Eton ; 
St.  John's,  Oxford,  m  great  part  at  least,  to 
Merchant  Tailors'.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  there  are  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  Grammar  Schools  in 
England  and  Wales,  which  severally  enjoy 
an  income,  independently  of  fees  from  pupils, 
of  more  than  £300  a  year.  About  sixty- 
seven  of  tliese  are  returned  at  or  above 
£000 ;  thirty-three  at  or  above  £1000 ;  at 
least  fifleen  or  sixteen  at  or  above  £2000. f 

*  Tho  summary  of  tlio  Charity  Commissioners  (soe 
their  Analytical  Digest,  1842,  ii.  829)  presents  tho 
following  figures : — 

Income  of  Grammar  Schools,  .  .  £152,047  14  1 

Income  of  Schools  not  clasjiical, .     141,385     2  6 

Income  of  Charities  given  for,  or 
applied  to  Education,      .    .    .      10,112    8  8 

£312,545  5  3 
But  tbo  total  might  be  stated  much  higher.  Mr. 
M'Oulloch  says  that  it  ought  to  be  £400,000  or 
£450,000,  and  thinks  tliat  "  a  f^ee  revenue  might  be 
obtained,  without  injur}-  to  any  useful  purpose,  of 
from  £750,000  to  £800.000  a  year."  Soe  Sir  J.  K. 
Shuttlewortli,  Public  Education,  pp.  159, 171,  223-4. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  above  table,  the  Income 
of  Grammar  Schools,  to  which  our  details  are  rigidly 
oonfincd,  forms  leas  than  half  the  total  recorded  rev- 
enue of  Educational  CImrities. 

f  These  calculations  are  based  on  tho  returns  made 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners  between  1818  and  1837, 
(aoe  tho  first  part  of  their  Digest  of  Schools  and 
Charities  for  Education,  1843,)  compared  with  llr. 
Parker's  E<luoational  Register  (1855,  the  last  pul>- 
lished),  which  professes  to  give  the  latest  returns 
fh>m  the  Schools  themselves  But  tho  latter  pub- 
lication must  be  used  with  some  caution;  for  its 
returns  occasionally  include  charities  devoted  to 
aUnshouses,  hospitals,  and  other  local  purposes^  which 
the  Charity  Commissioners  had  accurately  distinguish- 
ed from  incomes  of  Grammar  Schools.  As,  however, 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  those  re  venues 
have  often  been  constderablr  augmented  since  the 
returns  were  made  to  the  CommissionerB,  we  have 
admitted  corrections  from  the  Register,  wherever  thev 
boro  internal  marks  of  accuracy.  On  tho  other  Iiand, 
we  have  excluded  from  our  redconing  at  least  Mveii 
schools  which  arc  rated  at  above  £300  in  the  Digest^ 
becauso  tho  Register  shows  that  they  have  since 
fallen  below  that  sum.  Of  Educational  Charities  in 
the  widest  sense,  there  are  56  or  57  with  incomes  at 
or  above  £2000  a  year.  (Shuttlewortli,  pp.  170, 171.) 
Of  schools,  the  census  of  1851  prcsonts  returns  fh)m 
only  26  above  £1000,  and  from  only  12  abovo  £2000; 
but  it  is  confessedly  imperfbct.  (Report,  p.  48.)  We 
believe  that  wo  have  rather  understated  than  over- 


How  high  they  rise  may  be  learnt  from  the 
following  specimens; — ^The  Bedford  Gram- 
mar School  has  nearly  £3000  annually,  out 
of  an  endowment  which  yields  £12,500 ; 
Shrewsbury  has  £3100;  Manchester,  in 
1826,  had  above  £4400  ;  St.  Paul's,  London, 
in  1820,  had  above  £5200;  Eton,  in  1818, 
acknowledged  to  £7000 ;  Birmingham  now 
returns  its  income  at  £10,000 ;  that  of  Win^ 
Chester,  in  1818,  was  above  £14,000 ;  the 
general  income  of  Charterhouse,  in  1815, 
was  about  £22,000 ;  and,  fuially,  the  charita- 
ble foundation  of  Chrlsf  s  Hospital,  which 
educates  very  many  from  the  middle  classea, 
had  an  annual  revenue,  in  1814  and  1815,  of 
considerably  more  than  forty  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  has  since  been  returned  at 
more  than  fifty  thousand,* 

What  a  contrast  when  we  turn  to  Scotland ! 
The  Edinburgh  hospitals  are  of  no  other 
avail  on  this  subject,  than  as  indicating  that 
money  was  not  wanting,  if  only  a  corrocter 
appreciation  of  the  public  necessities  had  se* 
cured  it  a  more  profitable  application.  As 
telling  on  the  higher  education  of  the  coun- 
try, they  are  unhappily  all  but  useless.  The 
excellent  Dick  Bequest,  too,  does  not  (all 
within  our  present  sphere.  The  valuable 
Snell  endowment,  as  involving  a  necessary 
residence  in  one  particular  University,  in« 
flicts  in  many  cases  a  positive  injury  on 
other  colleges  and  schools,  by  withdrawing 
their  most  promising  pupils,  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  very  evil  of  which  we  find  such 
reason  to  oompiain.  As  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  petty  bursaries  at  tho  Universities, 
which  may  be  reckoned  among  the  collateral 
privileges  of  schools,  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Scotch  Universities  and  Colleges  report- 
ed, in  1830,  that  in  their  present  form  they 
often  do  more  harm  than  good.f  For 
specific  school  endowment  there  may  be 
something  at  Inverness, — something  at 
Dollar, — something  at  the  Madras  School, 
St.  Andrews ;  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
foundations  may  be  rising  in  the  country, 
which  private  munificence  (did  we  not  say 
that  its  spirit  still  lives  amongst  us?)  is  en- 
dowing with  buildings  that  emulate  the 
stately  fabrics  of  tho  English  schools.  But 
what  lamentable  answers  we  receive,  if  we 
ask  after  the  endowments  existing  in  our 
provincial  towns !  We  omit  Edinburgh, 
because,  though  neither  of  its  great  schools 


stated  the  truth,  in  reckoning  the  former  at  33,  and 
the  later  at  15  or  16. 

*  For  some  of  tlie  larger  Schools,  see  the  Reports 
on  the  Education  of  the  lower  orders  in  tho  nietropo* 
lis,  1816;  (Chrises  Uoppital,  p.  60;  ChurterhooBe, 
pp.  141,  169 ;  St  Paul's,  p.  178 ;)  1818,  (Eton,  p.  69  j 
Winchester,  pp.  137,  141,)  Ac. 

t  See  their  Report,  pp.  75-77. 
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has  any  endowment  in  the  English  sense, 
they  have  at  any  rate  been  furnished  with 
commodious  buildinss,  and  possess  from 
fees  a  fair,  though  still  inadequate,  income. 
We  have  already  heard  of  the  income  of  the 
school  at  Stirling.  The  master  of  the 
Brechin  school,  by  a  plurality  of  offices,  gets 
£52,  lOs.,  and  has  the  disposal  of  a  mortified 
bursary  which  yields  £3,  10s.  a  year.  The 
Paisley  school  is  endowed  with  £16,  18s.  4d. 
and  a  house.  The  Dumfries  school,  with 
about  ^^00  pupils,  has  an  "  income  from  en- 
dowment^' of  £144.  The  Irvine  Academy, 
with  the  same  number,  one  of  £00.  The 
Perth  public  seminaries,  with  550  pupils, 
draw  £250  a  year  "from  Burgh  Funds." 
At  Montrose,  with  about  250  pupils,  £195 
is  divided  among  five  masters.  At  Kilmar- 
nock, there  are  360  pupils,  with  an  aggregate 
endoHnnicnt  of  £59.  And  we  should  get 
similar  returns  from  other  towns.* 

In  short,  Scottish  benefactors  have  done 
something  for  the  poor,  but  have  erroneously 
thought  that  the  higher  classes  might  be 
safely  left  to  help  themselves.  They  have 
done  something  to  raise  the  lowest  ranks  to 
one  common  level  of  mediocrity ;  they  have 
done  nothing  to  provide  for  any  ranks  the 
opportunities  of  rising  to  distlneuished  ex- 
oellcnce  in  the  seminaries  of  their  native 
land. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  endow  schools 
for  the  rick,  who  can  so  well  afford  to  pay 
for  their  own  education]  Simply  because 
the  noblest  education  needs  endowment.  // 
never  can  be  self-supporting.  And  it  never 
can  be  merely  purchased  in  the  market  at  a 
market  rate. 

We  repeat,  the  highest  education  must 
rest  on  the  safe  and  immoveable  basis  of  a 
permanent  endowment.  Look  at  Oxford. 
There  is  the  normal  type  of  a  costly  educa- 
tion ;  and  such  men's  private  extravagance 
too  often  makes  it  But  remove  the  endow- 
ments, so  as  to  limit  the  Colleges  to  what 
they  cam,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  amongst 

*  Thcso  figures  are  takon  from  tho  Educational 
Register.  They  are,  of  course,  mere  specimenB,  but 
wo  bolicvo  fair  specimonei,  of  what  a  complete  and 
ftill  return  would  give.  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  any 
trustworthy  general  statements  on  Scotch  Schools 
from  tho  census  returns  of  1851,  because  the  returns 
are  themselves  imperfect,  and  still  more  because  "an 
attempt  to  distinguish  mortifications  ftom  the  other 
kinds  of  endowment  failed."  (Report,  p.  11.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  by  "  endo>vmcnt8," 
we  mean,  "  funds  assigned  m  perpetuity  for  educa- 
tion," f.  f..  "  mortifications.")  But  it  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  above  account,  that  of  62  Bui^j^h  Schools 
represented  as  possessing  some  endowment,  only  one 
reaches  £200  a  year;  and  of  389  out  of  491  other 
endowed  Schools  in  Scotland  which  sent  returns,  only 
34  reached  £50,  and  only  4  reached  or  ex^edcd 
£1000  a  year.    (Table  Lu,  p.  60.), 


them  that  could  pay  its  way.  Excluding 
the  Halls,  which  stand  on  a  different  ft>oting, 
and  where,  because  of  the  fewness  of  the 
teachers,  the  education  can  scarcely  be 
called  first-rate;*"  let  us  s«fe  how  the  case 
stands  with  the  (Ik)lleges.  The  buildings  are 
all  provided, — not  lecture-rooms  only,  but 
commodious  and  even  luxurious  apartments, 
to  accommodate  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  stu- 
dents. The  Head  is  paid,  not  by  appropri- 
ating to  him  the  funds  and  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessorship, but  first  by  his  large  share  in  the 
ordinary  college  income,  and  next,  in  several 
cases,  by  some  such  addition  as  a  cathedral 
canonry,  or  a  valuable  benefice  in  some 
neighbouring  county.  The  fellows  all  re- 
ceive a  certain  Income,  as  a  foundation  for 
anything  they  may  add  by  their  own  exer- 
tions. The  under.graduatcs  assist  thus  far : 
they  help  to  pay  and  so  keep  up  a  large 
body  of  college  servants :  they  pay  a  low 
rent  for  rooms,  (say  £10  a  year,f )  which 
cither  goes  to  a  fellow  whose  tenants  they 
are,  or  adds  so  much  to  the  revenue,  the 
bulk  of  which  the  college  draws  from  its 
estates.  They  pay  (we  believe)  a  small 
percentage  on  their  living,  generally  not 
more  than  sufiScient  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  management ;  and  they  pay  a  fee  for  tui- 
tion (about  sixteen  guineas  a  year)  which 
supplies  a  modest  income  to  the  tutors  in 
addition  to  their  fellowships ;  but  seldom 
such  an  income  as  would  retain  their  services, 
except  in  rare  and  unusual  cases,  if  the  fel- 
lowship were  withdrawn.  Whatever  the 
under-graduato  spends  more  than  this  may 
pay  the  private  tutor,  or  go  to  enrich  the 


*  Tho  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  in  Oxford  tho 
*'  Halls"  mean  the  five  bodies,  wliicli  consist  only  of 
a  principal,  a  vice-principal,  (with  perhaps  an  occa- 
sional tutor,)  and  tho  under-graduatcs  (if  any,)  and 
which  possess  no  foundation  like  tho  Colleges.  They 
need  not  be  treated  as  exceptions  to  our  present  re- 
mtiTkBj^-first,  because  they  have  their  buildings  at 
any  rate,  and  these  are  of  the  nature  of  an  endow- 
ment ;  secondly^  because  only  two  of  the  five  now 
make  any  pretensions  to  realize  a  remunerating  in- 
come ;  thirdly^  as  we  have  said  above,  because  the 
teaching  is  limited  in  value  by  tlie  Ibwness  of  the 
tutors  which  tho  want  of  an  endowment  involves. 
Let  a  foundation  be  supplied  them  by  the  colleges, 
and  tlicy  might  become  invaluable  additions  to  the 
Oxford  system.  Astotlie  "Private  Halls"  contem- 
plated in  the  new  Stutute,  wo  may  wait  till  we  see 
how  they  work.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  even  if 
tliey  are  started,  the  want  of  an  endowment  will 
soon  destroy  them. 

f  *'The  average  room-rent,"  at  Merton  College, 
"is  £6  yearly."— Evidence  given  to  the  Oxford  Com- 
missioners, p.  320.  This  is  tlie  lowest  we  know  o£ 
But  think  of  £5  a  year  for  handsome  rooms  in  the 
quadrangles  of  that  stately  College!  Why,  an 
Edinburgh  garret  at  Ss.  a-weck  would  cost  a  poor 
Scotch  student  £0,  10a  fbr  the  utinter  session.  At 
Balhol  there  are  10  sets  at  £8,  6  at  £7,  and  6  at  £6; 
but  the  average  is  stated  at  ten  guineas.— (P.  146.) 
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tradesmen,  but  it  yields  no  further  profit  to 
the  college  revenue. 

The  point,  then,  which  we  would  press  is 
this,  tliat  in  the  so-called  rich  circles  of  the 
Oxford  students,  amidst  that  lavish  expendi- 
ture which  supports  so  large  a  trade  in  Ox- 
ford for  supplying  the  mere  wants  and  fan- 
cies of  the  University,  all  those  youthful 
representatives  of  the  wealthier  portion  of 
the  middla  and  upper  classes  do  really  de- 
rive a  distinct,  appraisable,  and  perfectly 
eleemosynary  benent,  from  the  ancient  en- 
dowments which  were  left  by  pious  founders. 
In  one  sense,  we  repeat,  all  commoners  are 
on  the  foundation  of  their  respective  col- 
leges, as  certainly  as  the  men  who  wear  the 
scholar's  gown.  ^  The  same  remark  may  be 
applied  in  an  altered  form  to  the  great  Eng- 
lish schools.  And  the  mainJVcason  why 
Scotland  finds  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
England  in  the  liighest  learning,  is,  because 
she  has  tio  such  endowments,  and  can  con- 
fer no  such  benefits  upon  her  sons. 

This  defect  of  endowment  is  so  funda- 
mental a  weakness  in  Scottish  education, 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  it  in 
another  aspect.  We  may  divide  the  annual 
expenses  of  an  Oxford  undergraduate  into 
three  portions ;  first,  room-rent,  tuition,  and 
unavoidable  fees ;  secondly,  the  rest  of  his 
"  battels,"  I.  f.,  such  expenses  of  living  as 
are  paid  through  the  college ;  and  thirdly, 
his  own  private  expenditure  for  books, 
clothes,  journeys,  and  all  the  etceteras  in 
which  he  chooses  to  indulge.  Of  these  three 
portions  the  first  is  immoveable  :  he  has  no 
control  over  it  whatever,  except  perhaps  for 
some  slight  difference  in  the  choice  of  rooms. 
The  second  he  can  controlgto  some  extent, 
there  being  considerable  difference  between 
the  "  battels"  of  an  economical  and  an  ex- 
travagant man.  The  third  is  entirely  in  his 
o>\Ti  power,  and  the  college  authorities  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  except  so  far 
as  they  may  make  rules  to  prevent  it  from 
running  to  excess.  Now  what  wo  are  point- 
ing out  is,  that  the  vast  expense  of  an  Ox- 
ford education  belongs  mainly  to  the  third 
head,  in  only  a  very  slight  measure  to  the 
second,  and  not  at  all  to  the  first,  which  is 
lower  than  it  could  be  made  for  the  advan- 
tages, if  it  were  not  for  the  endowments. 
Suppose  we  put  rooms,  tuition,  &c.,  at  £30 
a  year,  and  the  other  battels  at  £50,  (these 
figures  arc  not  far  from  the  average) :  the 
large  and  variable  amount  which  lies  be- 
tween this  £80  and  the  three  or  four  hun- 
dred which  a  youth  often  extracts  from  his 
confiding  parent,  is  swelled  out  simply  by 
his  personal  oxpenECS,  and  has  only  the  scan- 
tiest connexion  with  his  college  course. 

With  rigid  economy,  and  in  a  cheap  col- 


lege, the  three  sums  we  have  indicated  inig] 
now  perhaps  be  reduced  to  £25,  £40,  ai 
£35:  in  all  £100  a  year.  (We  believe  thi 
hitherto  £150  has  been  a  low  average ;  bi 
it  is  the  third  head  mainly  that  makes  t) 
difference.)  Now  the  reason  why  room-rei 
and  tuition  form  only  a  fourth  of  this  sui 
and,  as  they  are  the  unchanging  element, 
rapidly  diminishing  proportion  of  any  larg< 
sum,  is  precisely  because  the  endowment 
enable  the  colleges  to  supply  them,  at  a  il 
lower  rate  than  would  be  the  market  vah 
for  the  advantages,  if  they  could  be  aj 
praised  at  a  market  price.  It  must  be  r 
membered,  too,  that  we  have  been  speakir 
all  along  of  independent  members.  1 
scholars  on  the  foundations  of  the  collese 
the  charge  for  room-rent  and  tuition  is  eitiw 
remitted  altogether,  or  is  paid  for  them  I 
the  college  funds. 

In  Scotland,  the  positive  figures,  like  tl 
advantages  offered,  are  much  lower ;  but  tl 
relative  portion  is  altogether  altered.  To 
poor  Scotch  student,  his  room-rent  and  fei 
amount  to  more  than  half  his  winter's  ou 
lay.  To  an  Oxford  student,  as  we  see,  the 
are  only  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  or  even  th 
tenth  part  of  an  expenditure,  which  woul 
not  be  considered  immoderate ;  and  if  he  i 
on  the  foundation,  they  vanish  from  his  a^ 
counts  altogether.  And  this  great  difTereno 
we  repeat,  is  due  to  the  endowments,  whic 
supply  the  colleges  with  their  handsom 
buildings,  and  the  tutors  with  the  basis  c 
their  incomes. 

But  we  are  here  approaching  the  subjec 
of  Scottish  University  Extension,  which  hai 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen  already,  a  very  clos 
connexion  with  our  present  topic.  Let  u 
add  a  few  more  remarks  upon  it,  so  far  a 
it  bears  on  our  immediate  task. 

The  plans  of  University  Extension  whic 
have  been  most  canvassed  are  these  four:— 
1.  The  foundation  of  more  chairs ;  2.  Th 
creation  of  a  Tutorial  body,  with  the  rani 
and  advantages  of  college  fellows ;  3.  Mor 
respectable  scholarships  as  rewards  an< 
helps  for  students;  and,  perhaps,  4.  Th 
commencement  of  a  modification  of  the  col 
Icgiate  system,  in  the  establishment  of  hall 
for  residence.  Some  have  objected  to  th 
latter  changes,  on  the  ground  that  they  woul< 
bring  our  Universities  nearer  to  the  Engl  is] 
model  than  would  suit  our  national  pride 
But  surely  this  is  an  absurd  objection.  No 
can  it  be  amended  into  a  sound  one  uules 
it  can  be  she^-n,  that  we  are  unable  to  ap 
propriato  a  new  advantage,  without  invoh 
ing  the  concomitant  sacrifice  of  an  old  one 
We  shall  keep  distinct  enough  from  Eng 
land,  if  we  only  maintain  our  professorial 
in  full,  or  even  increased  vitality,  while  wi 
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hedge  round  the  professors  with  subordinate 
lecturers,  who  should  teach  under  their  ab- 
solute controL  The  point  on  which  we  have 
most  difficulty  is,  that  which  we  have  ar- 
ranged  first,  viz.,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  professors.  Unless  the  addition  be 
accompanied  by  a  variety  of  other  improve- 
ments, so  devised  as  to  elevate  the  whole 
character  of  the  students  far  above  their  pre- 
sent Rtandard,  we  fear,  that  in  an  educational 
point  of  view,  it  may  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  making  our  Universities  still  more 
excursive  and  superficial  than  they  are. 
In  this  respect  we  see  more  hopefulness  in' 
the  second  proposal,  which  aims  at  strength- 
ening the  teaching  body  from  below. 

Both  these  changes,  however,  might  tell 
with  great  ad^intago  in  a  direction  where 
there  is  manifest  room  for  improvement, 
viz.,  that  of  raising  the  Universities,  as  not 
only  the  educational,  but  the  intellectual 
centres  of  the  land  ;  a  position  which  our 
over-worked  professors,  tnough  some  of  them 
men  of  eminent  abilities,  really  lack  the 
time  to  fill. 

Tho  two  other  proposals  relate  rather  to 
the  students  than  the  instructors.  We  re- 
gard both  of  them  as  extremely  useful,  for 
at  once  making  openings  for  the  poor,  rais- 
ing their  rank  as  scholars,  and  increasing 
their  chances  of  obtaining  the  highest  educa- 
tion. But  for  funds,  again,  we  look  with 
more  hope  to  private  munificence  than  to 
any  prospect  of  adequate  public  grants.  It 
is  private  munificence,  we  urgently  repeat, 
that  is  now  charged  with  the  imperative 
duty  of  raising,  reorganizing,  and  perfecting 
our  Scottish  Universities,  so  that  they  shall 
at  once  fill  their  own  places  more  nobly,  and 
leave  more  room  to  the  schools  for  growth 
and  de  vel  opment.  The  very  dignity  of  their 
ancient  descent  forbids  them  to  appeal  to 
the  public  purse  on  the  same  level  as  those 
modem  establishments  which  statesmen 
have  seen  fit  to  found  in  London  and  in  Ire- 
land. Let  them  look  rather  to  rich  and 
noble  Scotchmen  for  new  acts  of  the  gener- 
osity  which  so  many  of  their  ancestors  prac- 
tised, when  they  furnished  the  endowments 
that  have  too  generally  perished  in  unhappy 
times. 

This  then  is  the  great  instrument  for  ele- 
vating Scottish  education.  Let  the  richer 
Scotchmen  be  taught  to  form  a  juster  view 
of  the  tnie  work  of  educational  endowments. 
Let  Scotchmen,  for  instance,  who  have  gain- 
ed great  fortunes  in  India  by  the  help  of 
nomination  appointments,  begin  to  assist 
their  countrymen  to  the  same  land  of  pro- 
mise, through  the  more  honourable  portal 
of  a  merit  examination.  Instead  of  building 
large  palaces,  in  which  a  handful  of  pauper 


children  may  be  lost ;  instead  of  repeating 
to  satiety  the  model  of  George  Heriot,  tiU 
what  was  once  a  glory  and  a  blessing  degen- 
erates, in  its  everlasting  echoes,  into  some- 
thing not  far  removed  above  a  positive  evil; 
let  them  learn  to  endow  our  Grammar 
Schools  with  an  honourable  maintenance  for 
the  masters,  and  a  useful  foundation  for  the 
boys.  Or  looking  to  the  Universities,  let 
them  strengthen  the  ranks  of  the  instructorSi 
and  elevate  the  condition  of  the  students. 
Let  them  copy,  for  example,  the  precedent 
of  Mr.  Snell's  munificence,  without  such  re- 
strictions of  attendance  at  a  single  Universi- 
ty as  now  narrow  the  sphere  of  his  bounty, 
and  act  so  injuriously  on  all  excluded  insti- 
tutions. Let  them  first  found  such  exhibi- 
tions to  carry  men  to  England,  but  throw 
them  open  for  competition  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  They  may  be  assured  that  such 
a  boon  would  brighten  the  face  of  many  a 
poor  scholar  on  the  shores  of  the  west,  or 
among  the  hill  ^  of  the  north,  with  the  hopes 
of  the  highest  English  education.  And  let 
them,  secondly,  so  condition  their  bequest, 
that  it  may  revert  to  the  Scottish  Universi- 
ties  as  soon  as  they  rabe  their  teaching  to 
the  English  level;  as  scon  as  they  claim 
their  proper  rank  of  sisters  to  the  Muses  by 
the  Isis  and  the  Cam,  and  grow  ashamed  of 
doing  the  work  of  mere  preparatory  schools. 
Or,  again,  let  such  rich  Sc^tdimen  found 
halls  for  our  colleges,  where  the  poor  student 
may  be  maintained  and  lodged,  as  well  as 
taught ;  where  he  may  give  up  his  whole 
time  to  study,  without  the  distraction  of 
grinding  schoolboys  for  his  daily  bread  ;  and 
where  bands  of  such  students  may  receive 
the  impress  of  a  true  collegiate  character, 
under  college  discipline,  and  in  the  midst  of 
dignified  social  intercourse,  and  with  all  the 
cultivating  associations  of  a  scholarly  and 
learned  life.* 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point, 
because  we  firmly  believe  that  it  is  nothing 
but  the  present  poverty  of  our  Universities 
which  has  tempted  them  to  give  way  to  the 
weakness  of  parents,  or,  as  Professor  Blackie 
vigorously  puts  it,  to  "poach  upon  the 
schools.'^  Let  us  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
relation  which  has  thus  sprung  up  between 
them. 

That  relation  is  now  admitted  by  most 


*  Evon  as  we  aro  writing,  we  ace  in  tho  papen, 
that  "  Major  Brodie  Campbell,  besides  several  lega- 
cies to  tho  poor,  lias  directed  that  the  remainder  of 
his  property,  (supposed  to  bo  wortli  fhmi  £5000  to 
£10,000,)  shall  bo  converted  into  cash,  and  handed 
over  to  tho  Sonatiis  of  King's  College,  Aberdecn,>br 
the  founding  of  bursaries.^*  If  this  is  true,  wo  hq 
they  will  do  somo  one  considerable  thing  with 
and  not  fritter  it  away  into  a  heap  of  additional 
benefbctioos. 
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men  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfac- 
tory. Instead  of  flowing  naturally  up  into 
the  Universities,  through  the  top  classes  of 
the  schools,  the  great  majority  of  pupils 
stream  over  from  the  sides.  They  escape  at 
almost  all  ages,  from  thirteen  upwards ;  till 
they  first  pull  down  the  college,  so  as  to  lie 
alongside,  not  above,  the  whole  upper  section 
of  the  school ;  and  next  degrade  its  class- 
rooms still  further  by  their  incapacity,  till  it 
is  no  longer  fit  to  receive  and  carry  on  the 
more  advanced  pupils  which  the  schools 
could  furnish.  Every  Scotch  schoolmaster 
is  painfully  familiar  with  the  process  of  de- 
sertion. The  boy  grows  tired  of  school.  He 
tells  his  parent  that  he  is  sick  of  it,  and 
would  work  better  if  he  might  but  bo  allow- 
ed to  go  to  college.  Too  oflen  he  is  think- 
ing only  of  greater  dignity  and  greater  free- 
dom :  escape  from  drill ;  access  to  a  more 
varied  circle  of  companions ;  perhaps  the 
hope  that  he  may  evade  the  requisitions  of 
the  professor  more  easily  than  he  could  evade 
tiiose  of  his  master.  College  to  him  is  a 
word  of  promise :  but  promise  means,  free- 
dom from  restraint,  room  for  self-will,  the 
attraction  of  a  seeming  manhood,  which  is 
engrafted  on  the  immaturity  of  the  boy. 
The  parent  suspects  nothing  of  all  this.  To 
him  the  wish  seems  a  noble  aspiration.  His 
son  is  panting  for  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new :"  must  it  not  be  because  his  precocious 
intelligence  has  exhausted,  and  is  therefore 
weary  of  the  old  ?  So  he  sends  the  boy  to 
college.  The  refined  discipline,  which  the 
higher  classes  of  a  first-rate  school  confer,  is 
lost.  The  former  spring  of  work  is  broken 
before  a  new  one  can  be  given.  And  a 
youth  who,  with  sterner  drill,  and  more 
elaborate  polish,  might  have  ripened  into  an 
accomplished  scholar,  becomes  a  mere  dab- 
bler in  multifarious  superficialities:  a  shal- 
low sophist,  with  a  scantling  of  all  sorts  of 
learning,  but  a  profound  familiarity  with 
none. 

Entrance  examinations,  though  an  indis- 
pensable beginning  of  improvement,  can  only 
work  a  partial  euro.  They  are  not  strong 
enough,  as  barriers,  to  arrest  the  tide.  The 
only  thoroughgoing  remedy  will  be  found  in 
the  correction  and  elevation  of  the  popular 
conceptions  both  of  School  and  College.  On 
the  part  of  the  public,  a  boy  must  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  fancy  that  he  loses  in  dignity 
by  remaining  his  right  time  at  school ;  and 
tne  parent  must  cease  to  covet  the  barren 
honours  of  a  merely  formal  college  course. 
On  the  part  of  the  Universities  themselves, 
too,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  change 
of  action.  Not  only  their  entrance  tests, 
but  the  whole  range  of  their  operations,  must 
be  invested  with  so  elevated  and  scientific  a 


character,  as  to  deter  the  raw  schoolboy,  who 
could  only  mar  the  work. 

But  wliat,  then,  is  the  true  line  of  demar- 
cation between  School  and  College  1  It  is 
not  mere  ago ;  it  is  not  mere  acquirement 
It  is  that  capacity  to  study  principles,  whidi 
ensues  on  a  complete  and  intelligent  mastery 
of  rules. 

The  mere  necessity  of  eompulsion,  if  takes 
by  itself,  like  ago  or  acquirements  if  taken 
by  themselves,  would  furnish  but  a  partial 
test.  There  must  be  some  compulsory  dis- 
cipline at  college ;  and  there  is  little  more, 
if  any  more,  compulsion  needed,  to  maintain 
the  polished  scholarship  and  gentlemanlike 
bearing  which  mark  the  Sixth  Form  of  an 
English  school.  Even  in  England,  the  best 
schools  overlap  the  Universities.  An  English 
Preefcct  feels  it  a  temporary  degradation 
when  ho  first  enters  on  a  freshmnn's  claM. 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe  complains  to  the  Oxford 
Commissioners,  that  ho  "  never  shall  forget 
the  distaste  with  which,  coming  (to  Oxford) 
from  the  top  of  a  public  school,  he  com- 
menced construing,  chapter  by  chapter,  the 
21st  book  of  Livy."*  We  repeat^  it  is  the 
capacity  to  enter  freely  and  fully  on  the 
study  of  principles,  which  shews  that  a  boy 
has  now  secured  the  main  benefit  conferred 
by  the  restrictions  and  discipline  of  school 

JjCt  us  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this  funda- 
mental distinction.  It  is  the  main  duty  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  deal  with  rules.  Most  true 
it  is,  that  even  with  boys,  and  especially  with 
elder  boys,  he  should  seek  to  light  them  op 
by  a  complete  intelligence  of  the  highi^ 
truths  on  which  they  rest.  But  it  is  never 
his  function  to  break  entirely  away  from  the 
region  of  the  rules.  If  he  can  teach  nothing 
higher,  he  is  no  better  than  a  drudge,  and  is 
unfit  for  his  work.  But  if  he  forgets  them, 
and  soars  into  broad  generalities,  amidst 
which  all  the  exactness  of  early  mental  dis- 
cipline is  lost,  he  has  never  realized  his 
proper  and  peculiar  duties.  His  precise 
function  is,  to  breathe  life  into  the  rules 
which  he  must  not  think  of  laying  aside. 

The  true  theory  of  a  University  is,  that 
no  one  should  ever  enter  it,  until,  over  all 
the  field  of  his  school  training,  he  is  absolute- 
ly master  of  the  rules,  and  has  begun  to  com- 
prehend the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the 
truths  they  embody.  The  professor  has  a 
right  to  range  widely  and  freely  over  every 
portion  of  his  subject.  He  may  forget  or 
never  feel  the  fetter,  by  which  his  colleague 
in  the  school  was  bound  down.  Ho  must 
for  himself,  of  course,  possess  a  perfect  fa- 
miliarity with  the  rules,  or  he  will  simply 
undo  good  work,  and  win  deserved  contempt 


•  Evidenoe,  p.  13. 
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firom  his  exacter  pupils.  But  he  has  a  right 
to  assume  that  thej  are  all  known  already  to 
his  students,  and  need  no  further  inculcation 
from  him.  And  the  misery  of  a  Scotch  pro- 
fessor is,  that  with  the  bulk  of  his  classes, 
such  an  assumption  would  be  merely  a 
ridiculous  mistake.  To  act  upon  it  would 
be  to  pile  up  heavy  parapets  and  turrets  on 
a  building,  the  foundations  of  which  are  un- 
sound. He  is  reduced  to  the  lower  work  of 
•topping  the  chinks  as  best  he  may,  and  then 
bidding  us  sleep  in  dubious  safety : — 

'*  Nos  urbem  colimus  teDui  tibiciDe  fultam 
Maf^&  parte  sai :  nam  sic  labentibos  obstat 
y  illicus,  et,  veteria  rima?  quum  texit  hiatum, 
Secures  pendente  jubet  dormire  ruini." 

On  this  view  the  spheres  of  schoolmasters 
and  professors  are  distinctly  and  clearly  de- 
fined. Each  must  thoroughly  understand 
both  rules  and  principles;  but  the  school- 
master teaches  principles  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  rules — ^tne  professor  should  be 
able  to  assume  the  knowledge  of  the  rules, 
and  to  devote  his  whole  strength  to  the  ex- 
pansion and  elucidation  of  the  principles. 
And  on  this  distinction  the  whole  machinery 
of  both  schools  and  colleges  should  rest. 

Never,  therefore,  let  a  boy  leave  school — 
unless,  indeed,  you  acknowledge  him  to  be 
a  hopeless  dunce,  who  never  ought  to  go  on 
to  college  at  all — until  all  the  rule-teaching 
which  is  connected  with  school  work  is 
eflfectually  fmished.  At  college  he  must  pass 
into  some  subjects  which  are  entirely  new  ; 
and  in  them  must  make  acquaintance  with 
something  in  the  shape  of  rules,  on  which  all 
exacter  knowledge  rests.  But  the  accom- 
plished scholar  has  now  learned  to  receive 
them  in  a  different  spirit,  and  under  an  al- 
tered character.  He  can  at  once  accept 
them  in  the  light  of  principles;  can  at  once 
grasp  them,  not  as  in  his  earlier  youth,  by  a 
mere  effort  of  memory,  but  by  the  instant 
appreciation  of  sympathy  and  knowledge. 
He  seizes  them,  on  the  first  hearing,  as 
thenceforward  to  be  permanent  conditions  of 
his  intellect,  and  constituent  elements  of  his 
thought.  For  mere  rule-teaching,  on  school 
methods,  a  college  is  worse  than  a  bod  school. 
It  attempts  a  sheer  impossibility,  which  is 
also  a  gross  impropriety  ;  and  it  must  really 
be  pardoned  when  it  fails. 

Considering  the  necessary  inequality  by 
which  schools  must  always  be  distinguished, 
it  would  bo  absurd  to  say,  that  on  a  mere 
measure  of  acquirement,  the  lowest  class  in 
a  University  shall  be  always  higher  than  the 
highest  class  in  the  highest  school.  Wo  have 
seen  that  it  is  not  so  in  England.  And  in 
Scotland,  so  long  as  the  difference  of  method 
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is  carefully  remembered^  there  are  special 
reasons  why  the  colleges  must  hold  out  a 
helping  hand  to  those,  to  whom  the  best 
school-teaching  has  been  absolutely  denied. 
But,  however  it  may  condescend,  the  college 
class  must  be  considered,  in  so  doing,  to  be 
simplv  striking  its  roots  somewhat  deeper 
into  tne  earth.  Its  own  proper  glory  is  in 
the  swell  and  expansion  of  its  branches, 
which  should  rise  broadly  in  the  fiu»  of 
heaven. 

But  there  is  another  respect  in  which  we 
ought  to  note  the  bearing  of  these  principles 
on  the  position  of  the  schools.  If  a  schooU 
master  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
loflter  teaching,  which  is  to  breathe  life  and 
intelligence  through  the  frame-work  of  his 
rules,  it  follows  that  he  requires  qualifications 
scarcely  less  important  ^an  those  of  a  pro- 
fessor, a  truth  which  finds  a  practical  recog- 
nition in  the  fact,  that  Scotch  schoolmasters, 
from  even  the  humbler  positions,  are  still 
not  unfrequently  exalted  to  the  professorial 
chairs. 

Why,  then,  does  that  truth  find  no  reec^- 
nition  whatever  in  the  rank  now  assigned, 
in  genera],  to  the  heads  of  the  provincial 
schools  ?  It  is  sluimeful  to  think  of  the 
degradation  which  is  reflected,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  those  most  important  institutions, 
by  the  mode  in  which  their  masters  are  at 
once  overworked  and  underpaid.  We  do 
not  wish  to  see  Scotland  return  to  that 
curious  level  of  educational  equality,  when 
two  professors  of  humanity  in  tne  metropoli- 
tan University  were  promoted,  in  succession, 
to  the  rectorship  of  the  High  School ;  and 
two  rectors  of  the  High  School  were  promo- 
ted to  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Stirling  and 
Prestonpans.*  Nor  sgain  do  we  recommend 
that  subversion  of  ranks,  which  has  gradually 
crept  into  the  English  system,  where  a 
great  schoolmaster  is  ten  times  better  paid, 
and  is  a  ten  times  more  powerful  and  impor- 
tant  personage,  than  a  university  professor 
of  the  ordinary  range.  But  what  we  are 
urging  is,  that  the  schools  of  Scotland  will 
never  prosper,  tall  the  rectors  of  country 
grammar  scnools  are  enabled  to  hold  a  higher 
social  rank ;  till  they  receive,  from  the  pro- 
fession itself,  some  counterpart  to  that  posi- 
tion which  English  masters  owe  to  their 
clerical  characters,  as  well  as  to  their  endow* 
ments  ;  till,  in  short,  they  are  all  recognised 
as  members  alike  of  one  learned  and  dignified 
corporation,  to  which  belong  some  of  the 


*  Stt9en^  App^  pp.  60-53.  There  were  reaBoni 
for  Thomas  Buchanan's  removal  to  StirUng ;  see  Hiat, 
p.  12.  But  the  other  promotions  seem  regular  enough. 
At  another  period,  a  metropolitan  professor  of  hu- 
manity accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Cazu»gate 
Gnunmar  School — Ib.^  p.  4. 
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bigbest  duties  and  places  which  public  men 
can  exercise  or  fill. 

Let  but  the  position  of  Scotch  masters  and 
their  schools  be  raised,  and  we  fear  no  exam- 
ination, no  competition,  which  the  sons  of 
Scotland  can  be  summoned  to  encounter. 
Give  them  the  firm  basis  of  a  higher  disci- 
pline, under  a  more  advanced  and  dignified 
system,  and  they  will  stand  their  ground 
against  the  world.  They  carry  to  the  com- 
bat the  self-denial  of  their  hardy  social  train- 
ing, and  the  vigour  which  is  congenial  to 
their  northern  clime.  They  bear  with  them 
that  spirit  of  reflection,  which  leads  them  so 
soon  to  realize  their  position,  their  prospects, 
their  individual  responsibility.  They  bear 
with  them  a  firmness  which  sometimes  seems 
stubborn,  a  gravity  which  is  occasionally 
premature,  a  precision  which  some  would 
call  pedantic ;  but  firmness,  gravity,  and 
precision,  which  have  everywhere  placed 
scotch  names  high  on  the  roll  of  public  in- 
fluence, because  they  are  the  germs  of  practi- 
cal power,  of  imperturbable  perseverance,  of 
lagaeious  administrative  skill. 

And  now  there  is  another  question.  If 
ever  we  acquire  the  endowments  which  are 
to  raise  our  schools,  and  develop  our  univer- 
sities, till  the  former  become  more  generally 
efficieat,  and  the  latter  claim  their  true  posi- 
tion, as  the  great  fountain-heads  of  national 
learning ;  what  shall  we  say  of  our  capacity 
to  supply  that  purely  profeuional  education, 
which  some  branches  of  the  new  examina- 
tions demand  1  In  other  words,  can  our  ffeti- 
eral  schools,  even  when  most  eflicient  for 
their  proper  duties,  prepare  boys  for  caval, 
military,  and  civil  service  examinations,  or 
must  we  still  avail  ourselves  of  the  services 
of  purely  professional  schools  ? 

At  this  moment,  we  believe,  professional 
schools  are  not  in  the  highest  estimation  with 
the  public.  Hai  ley  bury  is  virtually  gone. 
Carsnalton,  it  is  generally  understood,  is  go- 
ing. The  work  of  Woolwich  has  been  sud- 
denly shared  with  other  schools.  There  is 
A  growing  disposition  to  urge  some  funda- 
■lental  change  at  Sandhurst  We  conceive 
that  professional  colleges  may  still  be  need- 
ed ;  institutions  of  a  higher  rank  than  any 
which  could  now  be  found.  But  as  to  "  the 
hybrid  half-school,  half-college  system,"*  we 
fear  that  it  has  produced  unquestionable  mis- 
chief; and  we  could  scarcely  sorrow  at  it;> 
fiOl. 

But  we  have  no  wish  to  enter  on  the  in- 
vidious details  of  that  uninviting  subject. 
Let  us  rather  express  the  gratitude  we  owe 

*  Oaiifidd,  1 155.  We  do  not  say,  however*  that 
we  adopt  .the  vigpproas  oondomnatioii  which  this  ec- 
osntric  writer  paiaef  oa  both  Hsileybuiy  and  Addis- 


to  those  who  framed  the  Indian  Report,  for 
the  testimony  which  they  bear  to  the  vahio 
of  the  highest  general  education.  In  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  we  have  the  answers  to  a 
hundred  fallacies,  which  have  long  retarded 
the  progress  of  our  schools  : — 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the  civil  serv- 
ant of  the  Compaoy  should  enter  on  his  duties 
while  still  young ;  but  it  is  also  desirable  that  he 
should  have  received  the  best,  the  roost  liberal,  the 
most  finished  education  that  his  native  country  af- 
fordsL  Such  an  education  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  the  beet  preparation  for  every  call- 
ing which  requires  the  exercise  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  the  roiod Our  opiniou  is,  that 

the  examination  ought  to  be  connned  to  tho^e 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  it  is  desirable 
that  English  gentlemen  who  mean  to  remain  at 

home  should  pay  some  attention We 

think  it  most  desirable  that  the  examination  should 
be  of  such  a  nature,  thai  tu>  candidate  tcho  may 
fail  gliallf  to  whatever  etdlinghe  maif  Intake  him»elf, 
have  any  reason  to  regret  the  time  and  labour 
which  he  spent  in  preparing  himself  to  he  examin- 
ed. Nor  do  we  tiiink  that  we  should  render  any 
service  to  India  by  inducing  her  future  ruk'rs  to 
neglect,  in  their  earlier  years,  Kuropcon  literature 
and  science,  for  studies  specially  Indian.  Wu  be- 
lieve that  men  who  have  been  engaged,  up  to  one 
or  twoand^twenty,  in  studies  whim  liave  no  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  husineee  qf  any  profen»ion^ 
and  of  which  the  effect  is  merely  to  open,  to  invig- 
orate, and  to  enrich  the  mind,  will  generally  bs 
found,  in  the  hueinese  of  every  prof  ess  f  on,  superior 
to  men  who  have,  at  eighteen  or  nineteen,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  special  studies  of  their  calling."* 

But  it  may  be  urged,  this  will  not  apply 
to  other  examinations ;  to  those  for  instance 
which  relate  to  various  branches  of  the  med- 
ical service ;  to  those  for  the  artillery  and 
engineers ;  to  those  for  the  army  in  general, 
and  the  navy ;  to  those  which  meet  candi- 
dates for  entrance  at  the  professional  schools 
which  still  exist,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
remodelled  in  the  form  of  colleges. 

The  medical  examinations,  in  which,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  excel- 

f  It  scarcely  needed  the  first  sig^turo  to  the  Re- 
port to  identify  the  author  of  these  passage!*.  8co 
especiaUy  Mr.  Macaulay's  Speeches  on  India,  July 
loth  1S33.  and  twenty  years  later,  in  Juno  li)o3. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  foUowing  sentences :  '*  If 
the  Ptolemaic  system  were  taught  at  Canihriil^o  in- 
stead of  tiic  Nowtoniaa  the  senior  wmuglcr  would 
nevertlicless  bo  in  general  a  superior  man  to  the 
wooden  spoon  . .  .It^  Ac.,  the  man  who  uodenttood 
the  Cherokee  best  would  generally  bo  a  superior  man 
to  him,  &C.  .  .  .  .  the  young  man  who  cast  nativi- 
ties best  would  generally  turn  out  a  superior  man 
....  the  yoimg  man  who  shewed  most  actintv  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone  would  gene- 
rally turn  out  a  superior  man.*'  {Spteches,  p.  151.) 
"  The  youth  who  docs  best  what  all  the  ablest  and 
most  ambitious  youths  about  him  are  tr}'ing  to  do 
well,  will  generally  prore  a  superior  man." — {Indian 
Report,  p.  12.) 
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lence  of  her  training,  Scotland  has  held  a 
very  disUnguished  position,  are  only  remote- 
ly connected  with  our  present  subject.  It  is 
confessed  that  they  require  a  certain  amount 
of  special  preparation,  which  is  furnished, 
precisely  on  the  principle  we  have  suggested, 
m  medical  colleges.  But  even  on  that  sub- 
ject we  should  uphold  the  vast  advantage  to 
the  medical  man,  of  engrafling  his  profes- 
sional discipline  on  the  most  liberal  previous 
education  which  his  resources  can  command. 

Some  of  the  other  examinations  to  which 
we  have  alluded  are  so  slight  and  general, 
that  it  would  be  a  scandal  if  they  afforded 
the  smallest  real  perplexity  to  the  pupil  of 
any  respectable  school. 

uut  the  artillery  and  engineers  demand  a 
somewhat  farther  notice.  The  report  of  the 
examination  for  those  appointments  which 
was  held  last  August  is  only  second  in  im- 
portance, and  scarcely  second  in  interest,  to 
those  which  relate  to  the  Indian  examination. 

Let  us  first  note,  with  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tion, the  improved  position  of  young  Scotch- 
men in  this  trial.  Of  40  candidates,  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  21,  for  20  provisional 
commissions,  the  Scotch  Universities  sent 
three,  every  one  of  whom  succeeded.  Of 
105  candidates,  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
19,  for  40  admissions  to  the  senior  practical 
class  at  Woolwich,  the  Scotch  Universities 
sent  six,  of  whom  five  succeeded.* 

In  the  case  of  other  colleges,  also,  these 
lists  furnish  both  consolation  for  former  fail- 
ures, and  drawbacks  to  set  against  former 
success. 

Now  the  principle  of  this  examination,  pre- 
ceded as  it  was  by  very  scanty  notice,  was 
"  to  place  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  general 
education  of  the  country ;"  to  **  accept,  as 
the  means  of  comparison,  the  subjects  which 
form  the  staple  of  the  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  where  the  candidates  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  educated.*' 

We  do  not  see  how  the  authorities  could 
have  adopted  a  sounder  principle.  They 
had  if  right,  indeed,  to  stipulate  for  special 
excellence  in  such  branches  of  a  general  edu- 
cation as  are  especially  connected  with  ord- 
nance duties ;  a  circumstance  which  perhaps 
told  with  some  injustice  on  individual  cases  ;f 


♦  It  is  noted  under  the  fonnerhcad,  that  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy  sent  one  who  did  not  succeed ;  but 
it  should  be  borae  in  mind,  that  the  youth  at  which 
they  lose  their  pupUa  for  tlie  uniFcrsity  exposes  the 
Scottish  schools  to  a  special  loss  of  credit  in  these 
contests.  Tlius,  of  three  succcsaAil  candidates  in  the 
second  division,  of  which  the  Edinburgh  University 
claims  the  merit,  wo  observe  two  names  that  appear- 
ed not  long  smcd  in  the  lists  of  the  Edinburgh  Acad- 
emy, where  tlicy  no  doubt  received  their  main  edu- 
cation. 

f  For  instance,  among  the  candidates  for  the  prac- 


but  when  that  one  precaution  had  been  takaOi 
it  was  a  wise  and  prudent  measure  in  the 
military  administrators  to  throw  themselves' 
on  the  resources  of  the  public  schools.  We 
heartily  hope  that  the  experiment  will  soon 
be  extended  to  all  other  branches  of  the  ser> 
vice  also.* 

But  now  what  fresh  duty  will  hereby  de- 
volve upon  the  schools  ?  Undoubtedly  they 
must  be  prepared  to  receive,  with  due  re- 
spect, such  hints  from  the  examiners  as  Mr. 
Mosely  has  furnished  (p.  18),  on  the  pre- 
sent inferiority  of  their  scientific  and  mathe- 
matical training.  But  when  they  have  done 
so,  let  them  then  thankfully  accept  the  ho- 
nourable burden  which  is  cast  upon  them, 
and  determine  that,  without  surrendering 
consciously  one  blessing  connected  with  their 
ancient  forms,  they  will  shew  that  these  are 
perfectly  reconcilable  with  sound  concomi- 
tant training  in  the  sciences  of  observation 
also. 

We  purposely  abstain  from  any  criticism 
on  the  special  arrangements — for  the  expan- 
sion of  their  old  curriculum — ^by  which  the 
two  Edinburgh  schools  have  been  confront- 
ing their  new  obligations.  Both  schools  are 
now,  we  believe,  so  well  governed,  that  these 
experiments  have  every  prospect  of  being 
carefully  watched  and  wisely  matured,  fi* 
they  can  embrace  an  ampler  field  of  study, 
without  losing  or  injuring  their  old  classical 
eminence,  by  all  means  let  them  make  the 
trial.  If  they  can  subdivide  their  classes,  so 
as  to  give  more  freedom  of  movement  to 

tical  chiss,  the  sixth  and  the  eighteenth  were  rejected,* 
whUe  the  fortieth  g^t  in.  The  aggregate  marks  in 
the  three  cases  were,  143,  88*5,  and  25*8.  In  ma- 
thematics their  numbers  were,  3,  7,  and  15  ;  the  low- 
est admissible  number  in  that  subject  being  lOmaika 
out  of  120.  Is  it  certain  that,  in  this  case,  her  Ma- 
jesty lias  secured  the  services  of  the  best  man  of  the 
three  ?  But  this  precise  evil  can  scarcely  occur  again. 
A  man  would  deserve  to  be  rejected  who  slighted 
warnings  on  such  a  subject  That  no  marks  should 
count  on  any  subject  which  fkiled  to  reach  a  very 
moderate  standard, — a  principle  common  to  this  and 
to  the  Indian  Examination,  is  another  of  their  most 
useful  rules, — another  special  security  against  the 
risk  of  shallow  knowledge. 

^  We  note  a  few  changes  in  the  announcements 
of  the  next  Ordnance  Examination,  (Jan.  21,  1856,) 
which  we  record  as  a  suggestion  to  the  schools: — In 
the  last  Examination  tlie  subject  of  mathemattes 
counted  as  one-fifth  of  the  whole ;  it  is  now  one-third, 
and  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  previous  exami- 
nation. Latin  and  Greek  were  together  equal  to 
mathematics,  and  weighed  more  than  French  and 
German ;  they  are  now  only  half  the  value  of  mathe- 
matics, and  are  made  precisely  equal  to  French  and 
German.  English  was  only  equivalent  to  cither 
Latin  or  Greek ;  it  is  now  rated  higher  than  Lutin 
and  almost  double  the  value  of  Greek.  The  sciences 
were  only  equal  to  either  Latin  or  Greek ;  they  are 
now  nearly  as  valuable  as  both  together.  Drawing 
is  made  indispensable.  The  age  of  candidate  s  i&  ako 
raised  a  year. 
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their  pupils,  without  abandoning  the  ancient 
centre,  let  that  plan  also  be  fkirijr  tested.  If, 
again,  as  others  have  suggested,  the^  can 
find  for  some  a  firmer  centre  in  mathemati- 
cal studies,  and  yet  not  resign  their  classics, 
e^en  in  those  cases,  altogether,  we  should  be 
willing  to  watch  patiently,  though  less  hope- 
fully, the  results  of  that  experiment  also. 
Into  these  details  we  shall  not  enter.  But 
we  must  crave  leave  to  conclude  with  one 
word  of  warning,  begging  them  to  take  good 
heed,  while  they  are  aiming  at  improvement, 
that  they  lose  not  one  atom  of  important 
principle,  and  that  they  never  descend  for 
one  moment  from  the  elevation  of  their  only 
proper  ground. 

It  is  the  province  ot  public  schools  to 
watch  carefully  the  just  claims  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  to  lead,  not  to  follow,  in  deciding 
how  they  may  be  most  wisely  met.  They 
must  themselves  undertake  the  task  of 
moulding  education  in  conformity  with  ex- 
isting necessities ;  but  they  must  never  de- 
base themselves  by  running  heedlessly  and 
thoughtlessly  at  the  heels  of  change.  The 
true  work  of  great  schools  is,  not  to  secure 
more  pupils,  but  to  maintain  great  princi- 
ples. It  is  better,  if  need  be,  to  submit  to 
some  temporary  unpopularity,  than  to  resign 
their  hiffh  position  by  swerving  at  the  im- 
pulse of  each  passing  movement  Recent 
events  may  furnish  us  with  one  illustration. 
There  never  was  a  more  foolish,  though  un- 
intentional, affront  to  schools,  than  when 
public  examiners  presumed  to  dictate  to 
them,  not  only  subjects,  which  was  strictly 
within  their  proper  province,  but  the  pre- 
cise portions  of  appointed  authoi-s  and  the 
precise  editions  of  historical  and  mathema- 
tical publications.  In  some  cases  the  mat- 
ter assumed  a  still  worse  aspect,  when  such 
editions  had  been  published  by  the  examin- 
ers themselves.  Some  schools,  we  believe, 
condescended  to  obey  the  order,  imd  to  split 
up  their  classes  for  special  instruction,  ac- 
cording as  Coesar,  or  Virgil,  or  Livy,  was 
wanted ;  according  as  Mr.  A,  or  Mr.  B,  or 
Mr.  C,  was  likely  to  examine  the  pupil  in 
his  own  peculiar  work.  Others  maintained 
the  more  dignified  attitude  of  continuing  to 
teach  Latin,  or  mathematics,  or  history,  as 
their  duty  bound  them,  but  of  teaching 
them,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  temporary 
inconvenience  to  their  pupils,  from  the 
books  and  in  the  manner  which  their  own 
experience  recommended  as  the  best. 

jNow  that  evil  is,  or  soon  will  be,  ended. 
While  many  could  suggest  detailed  improve- 
ments in  the  papers  of  the  two  great  exami- 
nations to  which  we  have  especially  referred 
i  n  this  Article,  no  one  can  deny  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  full  of  the  noblest  promise ; 


that  they  impose  no  degrading  restrictions, 
that  they  dictate  no  unseemly  conditions ;  and 
that,  great  as  is  the  advantage  which  they 
may  bring  to  the  services  with  which  they 
are  connected,  it  is  scarcely  greater  than  the 
benefit  which  they  may  confer  on  the  whole 
system  of  our  classical  schools. 


Art.  rV, — 1.  Die  Zeichen.der  Zeit:  Letters 
to  Friends  on  Freedom  of  Conscience^  and 
the  Rights  of  Christian  Congregations, 
By  Christian  Charles  Josias  Bunsen, 
Royal  Prussian  Actual  Privy  Councillor, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology.  2 
vols.     Leipzig,  1855. 

2.  Ueber  Christliche  Toleram ;  on  Christian 
Toleration  ;  a  Lecture  delivered  be/ore  the 
Evangelical  Union  in  Berlin^  on  the  29th 
Marchy  1855.  By  Frixdricu  Juuus 
Stahl.     Berlin,  1855. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  form  for 
themselves  a  just  notion  of  a  thoroughly- 
educated,  highly  accomplished,  well-experi- 
enced, pious,  patriotic,  healthy-bodied,  heal- 
thy-minded, and  in  every  respect  harmonious 
and  well-rounded  German  gentleman,  let 
them  be  introduced  forthwith  to  the  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen,  and  study  him  attentively ;  for 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  who  are  worth 
anythiog,  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  looked  at 
merely  with  a  passing  glance,  however  sharp, 
but  demands  to  be  perused  like  a  good  book, 
and  to  be  handled  with  a  certain  seriousness. 
Our  common  habits  of  international  criti- 
cism are  certainly  not  the  results,  in  the 
general  case,  of  very  profound  study,  or 
very  extensive  observation ;  they  are  a  bun- 
dle of  mere  impressions  accidentally  and 
hastily  taken  up,  and  leaving  a  type  on  our 
minds  not  of  the  thing  itsel^as  it  liv^  and 
grows  from  its  own  peculiar  centre  of  organ- 
ism, but  only  of  a  few  striking  points  of 
the  thing — ^points,  that  b  to  say,  as  they 
happen  to  strike  us,  and  as  they  affect  that 
extremely  unphilosophical,  and  not  over 
charitable  humour,  in  which  it  is  the  pride 
of  Britons  to  contemplate  foreigners.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  were  few 
persons  in  this  country,  who  had  any  idea  of 
the  Germans  more  profound  than  what 
might  be  derived  from  these  vulgar  sources ; 
but  since  then  we  have  made  vast  strides  in 
our  knowledge  of  continental  things,  espe- 
cially German ;  and  if  there  is  one  public 
man  more  than  another,  a  knowledge  of 
whom  has  tended  to  raise  our  general  esti- 
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mate  of  the  German  character  and  German 
worth,  it  is  the  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  Germans. 
There  are  learned  German  professors,  the 
most  heavy-laden  of  the  book-consuming 
and  book-producing  class;  there  are  wild 
German  students,  with  long  hair  and  large 
boots,  and  infinite  capacity  for  beer  and  to- 
bacco-smoke, and  freedom  and  fatherland, 
and  philosophy,  and  all  sorts  of  juvenile  in- 
flation ;  there  are  bureaucratic  and  diploma- 
tic Germans,  men  of  admirable  knowledge 
in  history,  of  exact  accuracy  in  statistics,  and 
of  most  unsullied  honesty,  but  who  look 
upon  human  society  as  a  mere  machine,  of 
which  not  the  beams  only  and  the  cylinders, 
the  cog-wheels,  and  the  fly-wheels,  and  the 
bands,  but  the  very  steam  and  whole  impuls- 
ive power  comes  from  themselves  ;  there 
are  heterodox  Germans,  who  believe  neither 
in  Jesus  Christ  nor  in  the  Gospel ;  and  there 
are  orthodox  old  Lutherans,  who  believe 
that  the  Gospel  can  profit  a  man  little, 
without  the  ipnissima  verba  of  Luther^s  Cate- 
chism, and  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  can 
save  a  man  with  difficulty,  who  does  not  un- 
derstand the  theory  of  consubstantiation ; 
then  we  have  metaphysical  Germans,  who 
can  construct  a  cosmogonv  as  glibly  as  old 
Ilesiod,  and  run  you  up  the  ladder  from  in- 
finite nothing  to  infinite  something,  as  lightly 
as  a  young  lady  at  the  piano  rattles  on  her 
scales ;  and  poetical  Germans,  who  on  mere 
moonshine  and  mediaeval  imaginations,  can 
live  more  comfortably  than  you  do  on  beef- 
steak and  other  solid  nutriment,  and  who 
have  learned  the  art  of  falling  in  love  with 
death,  and  singing  their  passion  in  harmo- 
nious swan  songs  most  musically.  But  these 
are  merely  such  extreme  developments  of  the 
Grerman  genius,  such  glaring  caricatures  of 
their  most  characteristic  tendencies,  as  any 
John  Bull  with  his  naked  cold  regard  of  na- 
tional prejudice  and  superciliousness  may 
discover ;  such  caricatures,  in  fact,  as  make 
up  the  great  moss  of  what  those  who  have 
never  studied  the  German  mind  under  fa- 
vourable influences,  are  accustomed  to  un- 
derstand, when  they  reprobate  any  book,  or 
any  character,  as  essentially  Oerman,  But 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen  is  not  a  man  whom  a 
sober-minded  Englishman  would  ever  dream 
of  attempting  to  blow  aside  with  a  puff  of 
British  contempt  in  this  fashion.  We  can 
make  short  work  enough,  when  wo  are  in 
the  humour,  with  Immanuel  Kant,  and  Hegel, 
and  Fichtc,  and  Schelling,  and  Oken,  and 
even  the  Olympian  Goethe,  fastening  cleverly 
on  his  weak  points;  but  Bunsen  is  a  Ger- 
man in  a  position  with  reference  to  us  that 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  ignored,  and  of  a 
type  that  will  not  admit  of  being  caricatured; 


he  claims  imperatively  to  be  known ;  and 
whenever  known  he  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  loved,  admired,  and  respected. 

Of  remarkable  men  there  are  two  dis* 
tinct  classes :  those  who  possess  a  peculiar 
talent  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  intensity,  and  those  whose  intellectual 
wealth  consists  in  the  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  various  powers  not  naturally  asso- 
ciated together,  oflen  antagonistic  and.  appar 
rently  incompatible.  A  Beethoven  in  music, 
a  Schiller  in  poetry,  a  Cavendish  in  science, 
may  represent  the  one  class ;  Goethe,  Pastor 
Oberlin  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, and  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  may  repre- 
sent the  other.  Perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary feats  of  what  is  called  genius  have 
been  performed  by  men  belonging  to  the 
first  class ;  but  with  all  the  admiration 
which  such  feats  naturally  excite,  it  is  oflen 
difficult  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  painful 
feeling,  that  there  is  some  great  weakness 
about  such  men  just  in  proportion,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  their 
favourite  faculty.  In  fact,  these  men  have 
put  forth  a  gigantic^growth ;  but  it  is  all  in 
one  direction ;  you  walk  round  about  the 
phenomenon,  and  find  extraordinary  luxu- 
riance on  the  one  side  compensated  by  per- 
fect bareness  on  the  other.  On  the  contrary, 
the  minds  which  are  great  by  virtue  of  har- 
monious combination  of  apparently  incom- 
patible excellencies,  if  they  do  not  astonish 
you  so  much  at  first,  are  not  apt  to  ('.isap- 
point  you  on  more  minute  inspection.  There 
may  have  been  many  more  eloquent  preach- 
ers than  Dr.  Chalmers ;  but  how  seldom,  do 
you  find  that  rushing  and  equestrian  oratorv 
combined  with  such  a  various  scientific  cul- 
ture, such  a  broad,  cheerful,  and  expansive 
piety,  such  a  child-likesimplicity  of  emotion, 
and  such  a  direct  and  soldier-like  energy  of 
action?  So  it  is  with  Bunsen.  Prussia, 
like  Kussia,  has  many  clever  diplomatists : 
in  no  country  of  Europe  are  the  masters  of 
public  business,  and  the  regulators  of  social 
form  more  respected  and  more  respectable ; 
even  the  liberals  in  Germany,  where  they 
are  not  embittered  by  personal  feeling,  ppeak 
with  just  acknowledgment  of  the  character 
and  talents  of  the  Prussian  bureaucratists ; 
but  Bunsen,  had  he  been  a  mere  first-rate 
German  diplomatist,  would  have  failed  to 
make  that  impression  on  this  country,  which 
we  know  he  has  made.  In  addition  to  mere 
diplomatic  fidelity  and  acuteness,  during  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  residence  amongst  us, 
he  exhibited  to  the  men  of  this  country  a 
depth  of  profound  scholarship,  a  breadth  of 
philosophic  survey,  and  a  liberal  flow  of 
fine,  healthy,  human,  and  Christian  senti-  ^ 
ment^  that  took  captive  all  who  had  any  per- 
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ception  of  what  is  great,  and  any  sympathy 
with  what  is  noblo  in  human  character.  Men 
^^  in  the  House"  and  in  West  End  saloons, 
who  were  ambitious  to  grace  their  political 
speeches  with  a  Latin  quotation,  were  aston- 
ished to  find  a  son  of  red  tape  who  could 
quote  Homer  a  great  deal  more  fluently 
than  they  could  Ilorace ;  Puscyites  in  their 
dim  and  narrow-windowed  cells  heard 
from  afar  that  there  was  an  ambassador 
from  the  Court  of  Berlin  in  London  who 
knew  the  Greek  fathers,  and  the  liturgies 
and  the  creeds  as  well  as  they  did,  though  he 
made  a  very  different  use  of  them  ;  Exeter 
Hall  orators,  and  Baptist  missionary  agents, 
and  evangelical  alliances  and  Church  of  Eng- 
land home  missions  found  him  equally  open 
to  zealous  sympathy,  and  ready  for  hearty 
co-operation,  provided  they  would  accept 
him  such  as  he  was,  a  man  without  hatred, 
and  a  Christian  without  sectarianism.  It 
was  manifest  to  all,  that  a  German  with  a 
large  heart  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  with 
an  intellect  nothing  smaller,  and  of  extraor- 
dinary accomplishment  to  boot ;  a  man  who 
could  employ  the  leisure  wisely  stolen  from 
a  busy  public  life  one  day  in  editing  a  col- 
lection of  old  German  hymns,  the  next  day 
in  working  out  a  new  chronology  for  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  third 
day  in  vindicating  the  disputed  authorship  of 
an  ante-Nicene  treatise  on  Church  heresies ; 
a  man  who  had  lived  much  amongst  books, 
but  more  amongst  men ;  who,  with  a  rich 
and  multiform  experience,  had  spent  one 
part  of  his  life  in  Berlin,  another  in  Rome, 
and  a  third  in  London ;  and  who  had  lived 
in  each  of  these  so  different  places,  with 
open  eyes  and  open  heart,  and  active  hands, 
and  yet  maintained  everywhere  the  native 
freedom  of  a  noble  and  a  manly  character. 
But  there  was  one  quality  of  Bunsen's  mind, 
which,  though  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
less  appreciable  in  England,  was  not  less 
necessary  to  his  completeness  as  a  man,  and 
which  has  now  not  the  least  virtue  in  deter- 
mining the  influence  which  he  must  exercise 
over  his  countrymen  in  Prussia  and  in  Ger- 
many,— we  mean  his  patriotism.  He  be- 
lieved  in  Prussia,  and  he  believed  also  in 
Germany  :  in  Prussia  as  the  most  influen- 
tial essentially  German  state;  in  Germany 
as  his  own  fatherland,  and  as  a  country, 
which  by  the  very  significant  fatherhood  of 
Kepler,  Luther,  and  Goethe,  seemed  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  highest  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life  of  modem  Europe. 
For  the  sake  of  this  faith,  when  an  anti- 
German,  and,  because  an  anti-German, 
in  his  view  also  an  anti-Prussian  party, 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  weak 
and  vacillating  mind  of  the  present  King  of 


Prussia,  Bunsen  refused  to  hold  ofiice  ai 
longer  as  the  representative  of  that  kingdc 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  The  Russi 
party  at  Berlin  celebrated  their  ill-omen 
ovation  by  the  banishment  from  London 
perhaps  the  most  accomplished  and  the  mc 
respected  gentleman  that  ever  had  repi 
sented  a  German  Court  in  the  British  isle 
But  the  Russian  party  in  Berlin  have  i 
doubt  by  this  time  discovered  that  they  ha 
only  done  their  work  by  halves,  in  sendii 
Bunsen  simply  out  of  London.  So  long 
such  a  German  can  live  at  large  in  German 
with  a  free  pen  and  a  free  press,*  the  an 
German  party  in  that  country  will  sit  up 
a  purple  cushion  not  without  thorns, 
some  respects  the  learned  diplomatist  no 
enjoying  the  ease  of  domestic  life,  and  tl 
dignity  of  literary  leisure  on  the  romanl 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  is  a  more  dangero 
enemy  of  the  conclave  of  courtiers,  burea 
cratists  and  bigots  in  Berlin,  than  he  cou 
have  been  on  the  larger  but  more  remo 
stage  of  London.  So  long  as  he  lived  in  tl 
huge  English  metropolis,  he  was  at  least  hi 
an  Englishman  ;  returned  to  Germany  he 
altogether  a  German  ;  and  such  a  Germi 
as  he  is  at  the  present  moment  above  s 
things  necessary  there — for  as  Napoleon  sai 
at  those  most  critical  periods  of  the  world 
progress,  when  humanity  stands  most  in  ne< 
of  a  man,  "  how  rare  are  men  !"  Now  Gre 
many  is  at  the  present  moment  going  throu^ 
one  of  those  periods  of  national  discourag 
ment  and  depression,  during  which  the  pr 
sence  of  a  man  like  Bunsen,  with  his  heart 
hilarious  temperament,  and  unshaken  faith ; 
God  and  human  progress,  is  of  incalculab 
value.  The  year  1848  brought  to  a  culra 
nating  point  all  those  deep-rooted  aspiratioi 
after  national  unity  which  had  been  stirre 
up  in  the  general  German  soul  by  the  m< 
mentous  struggle  of  1813;  the  waves  < 
national  enthusiasm  rose  up  valiantly  an 
swelled  proudly  ;  but  as  there  was  no  Nej 
tune  to  rule  the  flood,  and  to  dare  nobl 
what  the  moment  required,  the  tumid  hi 
lows  of  political  sentiment  could  only  spu 
ter  and  break  into  foam,  and  die ;  and  no 
there  has  followed,  what  afler  such  a  futi! 
outbreak  is  the  necessary  consequence,  a  p 
riod  of  ebb  and  stagnation,  and  depressioi 
and  with  not  a  few  also  of  hopelessness,  di 
spondency,  and  dark  despair.  The  party  < 
the  "Reaction,"  in  Church  and  State,  hi 
now  got  hold  of  the  rudder  of  affairs  in  Be 
lin;  and  the  object  of  this  party,  so  far  i 
one  may  judge  from  their  conduct  and  tei 


*  The  press  in  the  north  of  Germany  w  practical 
firee  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  the  Uberty  wis 
ly.  There  ia  an  immense  difference  in  this  respe* 
between  the  atmoephere  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
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denotes — ^for  they  are  obliged  to  exercise  a 
certain  caution  in  the  public  profession  of 
their  principles — is  not  only  to  extinguish 
the  idea  of  German  nationality  that  still 
slumbers  in  the  breast  of  the  noblest  among 
the  people,  but  utterly  to  nullify  and  tho- 
roughly to  undo  all  those  liberal  and  consti- 
tutional measures  which  had  been  inaugurat- 
ed by  Baron  Stein  with  such  gallant  confi- 
dence in  the  year  1808,  confirmed  by  the 
sworn  word  of  great  European  potentates  at 
Vienna,  and  hallowed  by  the  patriotic  blood 
which  flowed  so  freely  at  Leipzig  and  Water- 
loo. In  a  word,  constitutionalism  was  to  be 
tolerated  only  as  a  form ;  the  government 
was  to  revert  to  the  old  type,  which  the  Ger- 
man petty  princes  had  with  only  too  happy 
fidelity  borrowed  from  the  great  Louis  of 
France,  and  of  which  the  fair  maxim  was, 
^  every  thing  for  ike  people^  nothing  bt  the 
people  ;"  though  in  practice,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  system,  the  people,  besides  losing 
their  native  pith  and  enterprise,  have  gene- 
rally had  reason  to  complain  that  they  nave 
been  treated  not  as  children  by  indulgent 
fathers,  but  as  mere  chessmen  with  whom  a 
company  of  kingly,  courtly,  and  bureaucratic 
gamblers  might  play  the  game  of  governing, 
for  their  own  private  amusement  and  advan- 
tage.  To  such  a  system,  as  a  true  German, 
and  a  historical  student  well  instructed  in 
the  system  of  local  and  communal  liberties, 
which  originally  belonged  to  all  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  Bunsen  was  opposed.  His  noble 
nature  rebelled  against  a  theory  of  politics 
which  recognises  in  the  social  mass  nothing 
more  than  the  wheels  of  a  gigantic  official 
machine ;  his  residence  in  Rome  had  shewn 
him  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  this  max- 
im, when  consistently  applied,  can  reduce  the 
Church;  and  now  his  sojourn  in  England 
has  taught  him  how  the  most  glaring  vices 
of  mere  administrative  madiinery  can  be 
neutralized,  and  even  turned  sometimes  into 
virtues,  by  great  spontaneous  activity  and 
individual  enterprise  among  the  masses  of 
the  people.  With  such  experience  and  with 
such  feelings,  the  philosophic  Prussian  diplo- 
matist and  doctor  of  theology,  found  himself 
restored  to  his  country  at  a  period  when 
men  with  whom  he  had  formerly  rejoiced  to 
co-operate  were  coming  forward  unblushing- 
ly,  or  with  a  thin  disguise,  as  the  advocates 
of  a  despotism  in  Church  and  State,  of  which 
the  perfect  pattern  existed  in  St.  Petersburg. 
For  a  man  m  his  position,  and  with  his  char- 
acter, under  such  circumstances  there  was  no 
choice.  He  could  not  be  deaf;  he  would 
not  be  silent  Unvalued  men  might  hold 
their  tongues  without  charge  of  remissness 
or  cowardice :  but  he  durst  not.  The  nation 
looked  to  him  as  the  honest  prophet  who 


alone  could  voice  their  burden  with  a  weighty 
sincerity,  and  present  their  grievances  with 
a  grace.  There  was  not  a  party  or  a  class  in 
Germany  who  had  not  reason  to  respect  or 
to  fear,  whenever  ho  might  come  forth  with 
his  oracle.  The  Roman  Catholics  feared  hit 
erudition ;  the  Protestants  respected  his  libe- 
rality ;  the  PhiloRussians  of  the  reaction 
feared  his  intimate  knowledge  of  public  life 
in  Prussia  during  the  last  forty  years,  and 
his  power  of  exposing  their  tortuous  ways, 
and  their  subtle-woven  sophistries ;  the  king 
— a  kindly  man  amid  much  weakness — ho- 
noured him  as  a  high-minded  Christian  gentle- 
man,  and  was  grateful  to  him  as  a  faithful 
servant  Never  prophet  spake  under  more 
favourable  circumstances ;  and  his  prophecy 
is  now  before  us,  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  man,  and  well  fitted  for  the  times.  "Dm 
Zeiehen  der  Zeif^  is,  indeed,  not  like  the  pre- 
vious works  of  the  author,  a  monument  of 
subtle  thought  and  elaborate  research,  from 
which  the  learned  of  future  generations  shall 
borrow  the  comer-stones  of  their  edifice ;  it 
is  in  truth  only  a  collection  of  pamphlets 
bound  up  into  the  shape  of  a  book  in  two 
volumes ;  but  the  pamphlets  of  such  a  man 
at  such  a  time  in  Germany,  are  of  more 
value  than  many  systematic  dictionaries,  and 
many  long-rowed  encyclopaedias.  They  oon- 
tain  the  living  oracles  which  help  us  to  apply 
the  experience  of  the  Past  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Present,  and  the  prophecy  of  the 
Future.  The  coming  historian  of  the  age  of 
the  Reaction  in  Germany,  when  treating  of 
the  important  relations  of  Church  and  State 
in  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  will  have  no  more  important 
documents  to  refer  to  than  those  which  are 
contained  in  "The  Signs  of  the  Times,"  by 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

The  title  of  the  book,  fh)m  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  translate  a  few  extracts,  is 
certainly  for  us,  who  live  in  this  time  and 
place,  somewhat  unfortunate.  It  is  apt  to 
excite  expectations  which  will  not  be  grati- 
fied. When  a  book  comes  upon  us  with 
such  a  superscription,  we  are  apt  to  think  of 
the  book  of  the  Kevelations,  and  the  number 
of  the  Beast,  and  the  publications  of  the 
Reverend  John  Camming.  But  the  learned 
Prussian  does  not  expound  mysteries,  or  read 
dreams  in  that  fashion  at  all.  He  deals 
merely  with  existing  facts  and  explains  them 
as  one  who  believes  that  one  consistent,  wise 
Providence  has  worked  out  the  past  which 
we  inherit  from  our  fathers,  and  is  now 
shaping  but  the  future,  which  our  children 
shall  inherit  from  us.  The  following  pas- 
sage states  the  double  point  of  view,  under 
which  the  Chevalier,  through  a  series  of  po« 
litico-eedesiastical  discourses,  finds  himself 
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oonstxaincd  to  contemplate  the  present  as- 
pect of  religious  life  in  Prussia,  and  in  Eu- 
rope generally : — 

^  On  my  reLom  to  my  own  country  last  sum- 
mer, after  fourteen  years'  absence  in  F^nglanH,  I 
besan  to  compare  the  impressions  with  which  I 
bad  left  Qermany,  with  the  more  ripe  views  which, 
throoffh  more  extended  study,  and  a  more  large 
expeneoce  I  had  obtained ;  and  in  doing  so  I 
found  my  mind's  eve  fixed  on  two  phenomena 
which  stood  forward  as  signs  of  the  times,  both  by 
the  extensive ness  of  their  operation,  and  by  the 
pr^ancy  of  their  significance.  I  mean  the  pow- 
er of  free  spontaneoas  association  on  tlic  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  rising  claims  and  increased 
power  of  the  clergy  or  hierarchy.  The  principle 
of  voluntary  aasochition,  to  speak  of  this  firet,  nas 
been  for  a  long  time  active  in  Kngland  ;  and  there  is 
in  and  about  London,  and  in  Great  Britain  gene- 
rally, scarcely  any  great  movement  or  public  work, 
of  which  the'  roots  are  not  to  be  souglit  in  that 
principle.  From  an  association  of  merchants  and 
capitalists,  has,  within  a  single  century,  arisen  the 
British  Empire  in  India,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
worfd.    The  free  State  of  America  arose  princi- 

E lily  out  of  free  Christian  congregations  and  other 
nglish  associations,  and  the  germs  of  a  Canadian 
union  arc  even  now  visible,  which,  through  the 
power  of  this  principle,  is  destined  to  play  no  un- 
important part  in  the  theatre  of  the  world.  Wiiat 
else  but  association  has,  in  the  course  of  two  de- 
odes,  called  into  existence  the  gigantic  works  of 
railway  communication,  which  completely  throw 
into  the  shade  the  most  important  undertakings  in 
the  shape  of  roads  and  canals,  that  formerly  were 
the  boast  of  princes  and  states — works,  the  con- 
struction of  wnich  has  rec^uired  more  capital  than 
the  revenues  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  ? 
What  other  principle  than  this  has  durin)|^  the 
same  period  m  England  achieved  the  erection  of 
more  new  churches  and  chapels,  with  congrega- 
tions of  earnest  worshippers,  than  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Kurope,  and  all  the  clergy  had  been  able 
to  erect  during  the  hiSt  four  centuries? 

'*  Whence  is  this  phenomenon  7  is  it  a  product 
of  tlie  most  recent  time,  a  child  of  the  present 
century,  at  least  of  the  last  eighty  years,  a  shoot 
of  the  great  modern  industrial  movement,  or  a 
conquest  made  for  us  by  the  phik)sophy  of  the  last 
century,  and  our  so  much  bepraised '  mo<)ern  civil- 
isation.*  Not  at  all.  The  history  of  England 
proves  tlic  contrary.  In  this  land  of  lusty  liberty 
and  local  energy,  we  find  free  congregations  form- 
ing themselves  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.  These 
congregations  developed  themselves  as  Independ- 
ents, and  asserted  their  right  to  exist,  like  Christ- 
ianity, itself,  orimnally,  under  the  persecuting 
influences  of  two  nostile  national  churches.  Out 
of  these  Independents  arose  those  modern  '  Bap- 
tists,* whom  even  learned  theologians  in  Germany 
will  sometimes  be  found  confounding  with  the 
fanatic  followers  of  the  famous  Jack  of  Leyden, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  Baptists  are  by 
their  ecclesiastical  constitution,  as  every  bod  v 
knows,  free  Independents,  and  are  distinguisbed, 
as  a  sect,  only  by  their  practising  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism according  to  the  fashion  of  the  earliest 
Christians,  by  immersion.  This  rite  they  admin- 
ister only  to  such  persona  as,  being  arrived  at  the 


a^  of  manhood,  come  forward  of  their  own  dk^ 
tion,  and  profess  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  tlic  Re- 
deemer of  mankind.  They  also  had  their  birth  in 
the  midst  of  persecutions,  and  established  them- 
selves as  free  Christian  associations  of  the  faithfhl, 
not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  also  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  they  now  num- 
ber manjr  thousands  of  congregations,  and  above 
five  millions  of  Christian  souls,  black  and  white. 
^  The  great  moral  vitality  of  these  two  bodies  of 
I  free  associated  Christian  Churches,  is  shewn  in  the 
success  of  their  missions,  by  which  whole  races 
have  been  converted  and  civilised,  whilst  the 
Jesuit  missions,  in  Paraguay,  have  trained  a  peo- 
ple altogether  unfit  for  self-government,  and  who 
can  do  nothing  out  of  leading-strings.  So  the 
Independents  worked  in  Tahiti,  against  whom  the 
French  missions  could  produce  a  counteraction 
only  by  bayonets  and  brandy.  So  also  the  Bap- 
tists in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  the  state 
which  was  founded  by  the  mission  now  forms. an 
Independent  Chnrch,  which  sends  out  its  own 
missions  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacifia  AH  this 
has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  sixty  yeara 
'  During  the  same  period,  or  rather  during  the  last 
I  250  vears,  the  state  churches  of  both  England  and 
I  Scotland  have  shewn  very  little  capacitv  for  ex- 
■  tension  ;  the  German  and  Dutch  Keformed 
Churches  even  less,  and  the  Lutherans  no  mission- 
ary capacity  at  all.  To  the  same  rubric  belong 
all  free  associations  for  chapels  of  ease,  scripture 
readers,  and  all  the  various  appliances  of  the 
Homo  Mission  in  London,  and  other  great  cities : 
also  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  All  these  associations 
have  sprung  into  being  within  the  last  sixty  ypars^ 
and  now  they  send  out  thousands  of  evangelists 
and  apostles  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globes 
and  educate  as  many  evangelists  and  apostles  out 
of  the  converted  natives,  to  be  the  germ  of  im- 
proved races  to  people  the  world  in  future  ages. 
The  youngest  of  these  free  religious  associations, 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  grown 
under  our  eyes  in  the  most  recent  days,  has,  along- 
side of  a  very  respectable  but  somewhat  oesifid 
national  church,  {hochtt  achibaren  aber  etmu 
erstarrten  Landeskirche,)  put  forth  an  amount  of 
moral  activity  which  pales  the  glory  of  all  the 
state  churches  in  the  world.*' 

The  first  great  sign  of  the  time  thcreforOi 
which  strikes  the  mind  of  our  Prussian  the- 
ological philosopher,  is  the  principle  of  vol- 
untary association  as  contrasted  with  the 
machinery  of  government  both  in  Church 
and  State.  Let  no  man  think  this  a  matter 
of  small  moment  in  reference  to  the  general 
culture  of  Europe,  because  it  is  a  thinff  so 
common  and  familiar  in  these  islands,  ^at 
it  is  not  confined  to  this  comer  of  Christen- 
dom, the  Chevalier  goes  on  to  shew  in  detail, 
specifying  particular!  v  the  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  association  in  his  own  country,  for  the 
support  of  impoverished  evangelical  congro- 
gations,  particularly  in  Roman  Catholio 
countries,  the  activity  of  which  is  attested  by 
the  fact,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  and  those  not  at  all  favourable  to  suoh 
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undertakings,  it  has  collected  and  distributed 
above  half  a  million  of  dollars.*  But  there 
con  be  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
this  principle  is  so  active  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, as  Great  Britain ;  while  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  system  of  official  over- 
governing,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Prus- 
sian politics,  is  always  striving  to  keep  this 
most  powerful  influence  within  as  narrow 
bounds  as  possible ;  and  if  it  is  an  influence 
ordained  by  God  for  the  attainment  of  most 
important  ends  in  human  civilisation,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  an  enlightened  Prussian 
statesman  is  doing  the  highest  service  which 
a  far-sighted  patriotism  can  perform  when  he 
unfolds  to  his  countrymen  the  method  of  its 
operation,  and  enumerates  the  extraordinary 
triumphs  which  it  has  achieved.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  Chevalier  in  writing  this  book,  to 
make  a  declaration  in  the  face  of  the  Ger- 
man Governments,  that  the  principle  of 
doing  everything  by  forced  Government 
machinery,  and  nothing  by  free  popular 
movement,  is  a  principle  that,  as  God  has 
constituted  the  world,  can  never  lead  to  any 
great  moral  results ;  and  such  a  declaration 
in  fact,  is  made  with  very  marked  emphasis 
in  another  part  of  the  volume  from  which 
we  are  now  quoting.  Those  who  have  ears 
to  hear  in  Berlin,  in  Mecklenburgh,  or  in 
Hanover,  let  them  hear  the  following 
words : — 

"  I  confess,  as  a  German  and  a  Prussian,  not 
without  sorrow,  that  experience  and  reflectiou 
have  coDvinced  me  of  the  trath  of  the  political 
prin^ple,  that  the  sycteu  of  centiialization  js 

INCONSISTENT  WrTH  TUB  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
TO  TRUE  FREEDOM,  AND  IS  A  SYSTEM  WHICH,  IN  THE 
LONG-RUN,  WEAKENS  MORE  THAN  IT  BTRENGTUENSi 
THAT    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    8TATE    IN    BEHALF    OF 

WHICH  rr  IS  MAINTAINED.  By  centralization  I 
mean  the  common  continental  Bvstcm  of  govern- 
ing merely  by  f^overnment  officials.  The  neces- 
sary operation  of  this  system  is  to  keep  the  people 
in  perpetual  tatelage,  to  interdict  them  from  per- 
forming the  slighest  function  of  public  life  on 
their  own  motion,  and  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
any  social  organism  alongside  of  itself,  and  special- 
ly to  repress  that  independent  life  which  natorolly 
belongs  to  every  healthy  Christian  congregation. 
A  bureaacracy,  of  this  description,  which  strength- 
ens the  fiscal  clement  of  the  old  absolutism,  by  a 
mechanism  going  down  into  the  lowest  details  of 
police  regulation,  according  to  the  idea  of  Napo- 
tton,  is  in  no  department  more  unsaitablc  and  more 
dangerous  than  in  the  relations  of  the  state  to  the 

*  In  estimating  the  amount  of  moral  sympathy  for 
ecclcBiasiical  objects  in  Germany  indicated  by  this 
figure,  the  reader  must  bear  in  imiid  the  comparativo 
value  of  money  in  a  country  where  2000  dollars 
(£300)  per  annum  is  a  largo  saloiy  for  Government 
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Church.  As  soon  as  a  collision  takes  place  be- 
tween a  purely  bureaucratic  government,  and  a 
church  under  the  influence  of  exalted  hierarchical 
ideas,  the  state  always  come  off  with  damaged 
reputation  from  the  contest.'' 

More  important  words  than  these  have 
not  been  spoken  by  any  public  man  in  Ger* 
many,  since  the  time  when  the  sudden  shock 
of  national  adversity  forced  the  Prussian 
Government  to  seek  help  from  the  liberal 
counsels  of  Baron  Stein.  It  were  easy  to 
enlarge  on  the  important  political  principle 
here  enunciated,  and  to  accumulate  all  sorts 
of  instances  from  the  philosophic  ^vkoKe^ 
of  Plato's  ideal  republic,  through  the  rapa- 
cious fiscal  officials  of  the  long  dreary  and 
obstinately  dying  Byzantine  Empire,  down 
to  the  bureaucratic  and  pragmatical  Gerards 
and  ManteufTels  that  now  advise  the  weak 
majesty  of  Berlin ;  but  we  must  leave  the 
political  question  undiscussed,  in  order  to 
place  before  the  reader  that  portentous  eccle> 
siastical  sign  of  the  times,  which  has  mainly 
called  forth  the  Chevalier's  manly  protest: — 

"  Not  less  distinctly  recognisable  on  the  ConU- 
nent,  as  well  as  in  England,  is  the  second  sign  of 
the  times.  I  mean  the  rising  power  of  the  clergy 
as  i>  ruling  caste,  or  the  hierarchy ;  and  thu 
principally,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clerffv.  Here  also,  of  course,  the 
difference  of  national  habits  and  institutions  |iro- 
duces  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  historical 
exhibition  of  one  common  social  principle ;  but 
the  phenomenon  remains  rabstantiully  the  same. 
No  two  things  are  more  difierent  in  mnnv  respects 
than  English  Pusejism  and  German  Lutherauism. 
The  one  rests  on  an  Episcopacv  independent  of 
the  State*  and  of  the  police,  and  sUinds  in  an  in- 
timate relation  to  many  national  feelings  and 
modes  of  activity.  Lutheranism,  again,  is  the 
child  of  a  consistorial  church  governed  by  state 
officials.  The  Lutheran  pastors,  from  whom  this 
hierarchic  tendency  proceeds,  shew  Ihemselves 
with  a  few  exceptions,  not  at  all  moved  either  by 
the  congregational  element  which  Germany  knows 
only  through  the  Reformed  (Gcnevese  or  Calvin- 
istic)  Churches,  or  by  those  regenerating  influences 
which  have  stirred  the  general  Christian  world 
during  the  last  sixty  years.  To  both  these  vital 
movements  they  rather  oppose  themselves  as  eor 
croaching  on  the  dignity  of  office,  or,  as  infected 
with  the  modem  plague  of  Liberalism,  the  common 
enemy  of  Churches  as  of  States.  And  in  relation 
to  German  science,  philosophy,  and  the  higher 
philological  criticisro,  to  which  tliey  are  indebted 
for  everything  that  they  know,  they  assume  a  po- 
sition of  direct  antagonism,  taking  their  stand 
stiffly  on  a  theological  system,  which  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  great  ideas  of  the  symbolical 

♦  Of  course  comparatively,  when  set  against  tho 
Lutheran  Church  in  Germany.  The  Chevalier  knows 
perfectly  well  what  tho  exact  amount  of  State  de» 
pendenco  is  which  distinguishes  the  English  Church, 
as  contrasted  with  the  churches  of  the  Independents 
and  other  dIsKntixig  bodies. 
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books  of  the  Reformation,  as  it  is  from  the  great- 
est and  most  geoial  of  the  Reformers  vnho^i 
name  thoy  abase.  €k)ing  fur  beyond  the  point  of 
view  alike  of  the  exa^rant  SteiTeus,  and  the 
temperate  Harlcss,  they  insolently  accuse  the 
great  men  of  oar  nniversities,  of  keeping  them- 
selves at  a  distance  from  the  congres^ational  life 
of  the  Christian  Ohnrcbes,  and  sacrificing  practi^ 
oal  life  to  critical  science ;  altogether  forgetfal  of 
the  fact,  that  one  main  reason  of  the  debility  of 
oar  congregational  life  was  even  that  very  lifeless 
orthodoxy  from  which  these  men  have  achieved 
our  redemption.  The  ondeniable  results  of  learn- 
ed research  they  reject  as  infidel,  and  condemn  as 
godless  what  unquestionably  arose  from  a  deep 
fountain  of  religions  earnestness.  And  in  thiti 
way  they  cut  off  the  roots  of  all  coogregationul 
life  in  our  churches,  whether  it  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  their  high  notions  of  the  dignity  of  the 
clerical  body  in  the  Chrislian  Charch,  or,  on  tbe 
other,  by  the  slavbh  servility  with  which  they  de- 
light to  recognise  thefnselves  as  titled  officials  m 
opposition  to  the  popular  masses  of  which  Christ^ 
ian  congregations  are  necessarily  composed.  And 
if  they  do  not  persecute  with  the  sword,  as  their 

J>redeces9or8  did,  this  seems  to  arise  more  from  the 
ack  of  power  than  of  hearty  good-will.  For  thm 
this  hearty  good-will  to  persecute,  as  the  naturiil 
concomitant  of  high  hierarchic  tendencies  really 
exists,  is  attested  by  so  many  prominent  facts  of 
which  everybody  takes  note,  that  I  need  not  bring 
forward  detailed  proofs  of  the  fact,  writing  as  I  do 
principally  for  German  readers.  That  the  same 
exorbitant  claims  are  mode  in  England,  under 
different  local  conditions,  the  phenomenon  or 
Puseyism  sufficiently  attests ;  and  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  state  of  the  different  churches  of 
Europe,  would  only  bring  out  into  more  distinct 
and  undeniable  prominence  the  truth  of  our  gen* 
eral  assertion,  that  tbe  uibrarcuio  element  is  at 

PRESENT  VERY  ACTIVE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WHOLE  OF 

Christendom.  The  claims  of  a  divine  right  in- 
herent in  the  clerical  body  over  the  consciences  of 
men,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  over  the  whole  intel- 
lectual culture  of  the  human  race,  are  every  where 
the  same ;  and  not  less  striking,  to  a  firbt  glance 
certainly,  is  the  contrast  between  the  exited  no- 
tions on  this  subject  now  prevalent,  and  the  mores 
moderate  views  generally  entertained  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century." 

To  us  in  this  country  who  know  the  ultra- 
Lutheran  party  in  Berlin,  principally  by  the 
results  of  their  policy  in  the  persecution  of 
the  poor  Baptist  preachers  in  various  parts 
of  northern  Germany,  this  sketch  of  their 
character  and  principles,  from  a  person  of 
unquestioned  personal  piety  and  profound 
theological  knowledge,  who  has  lived  long  in 
tiie  midst  of  them,  cannot  but  prove  pecu- 
liarly valuable.  Even  more  interesting, 
however,  as  touching  our  own  immediate 
feelings  and  relations,  must  be  the  opinion  of 
auch  a  man  on  the  state  of  our  British 
churches,  and  on  the  elements  of  a  new 
ecclesiastical  life  now  fermenting  in  Xh.Q 
midst  of  us.  The  following  passage  con- 
tains the  Chevalier^a  ripe  conclusions  on  the 


Anglican  phenomenon  of  PDSKnsM,  the 
counterpart  in  this  country  of  the  High 
Lutheranism  of  the  German  churches  just 
described ;  and  in  reading  this  opinion,  ire 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  writer  has  the 
double  advantage  of  having  lived  for  many 
years  amongst  us,  as  part  of  our  own  eccle- 
siastical life,  (for  in  this  he  shared  by  his 
large  Christian  sympathv,  and  by  the  fact  of 
his  having  a  son  in  the  English  Church)  ;  and 
farther,  as  a  well-instructed  and  impartial 
spectator,  which  very  few  or  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  be. 

"Puseyism,  as  it  appears  in  the  Epiacqial 
Church  of  EnglAod,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  only  a  feeble  copy  of  the  hicrarebie 
schemes  of  Rome,  its  great  prototvpe,  while  it  if 
opposed  in  these  countries  both  by  a  Puritaok 
opposition  of  a  decidedly  national  tvpe.  and  br  a 
general  desire  for  greater  evangelic  liberty.  But 
to  the  praise  of  both  these  parties,  and  more  stlD 
of  the  English  people,  let  it  be  said,  that  their 
High-church  leaders,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not 
publicly  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  ars 
!  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  civil 
liberty,  as  little  as  Uieir  theological  opponents  the 
EvaLgelicals  can  be  accused  of  wishing  to  estab- 
lish an  ecclesiastical  absolutism  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  civil  power,  such  as  exists  in  Petersburg. 
After  many  oscillations,  many  men  of  coDset]aenee 
belonging  to  both  parties  are  now  proposing  to 
admit  the  laity  to  a  8hare  in  the  govemment  of 
the  Church,  according  to  tbe  example  of  the  B^ 
formed  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Statea 
But  the  clerical  party  here  displays  all  the  blind- 
ness of  hereditary  absolutism.  They  ore  inclined, 
as  the  resolution  of  tbe  majority  of  the  Convoca- 
tion in  the  present  month  (July,  1855)  shews,  to 
concede  to  the  laity  this  liberty  on  the  principle 
of  octroi,  without  comprehending  that  tiie  Jsity 
can  never  allow  the  existence  of  any  such  rinit  in 
the  clerical  body.  The  consequences  of  thn  ob- 
stinate clinginff,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  to  their 
imaginary  exclusive  privileges  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  are  seen  in  the  disinclination  of  the 
people  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their  pro- 
posals. 

'*This  hierarchical  party  demands  from  the 
Crown  the  authorization  to  originate  and  to  bring 
forward  an  improved  constitution  for  the  Church. 
Now,  this  is  what  the  clerical  assembly  is  Just  as 
little  entitled  to  do  as  the  old  French  Parliaments 
would  have  been  entitled  to  sketch  out  a  scheme 
of  a  free  constitution  for  the  French  people.  The 
clergv  have  not  even  a  right  of  veto  on  the  claims 
of  Christian  congregations ;  for  these  exist  by  tbe 
ver^  institution  of  the  Church.  It  is  also  auite 
plain  that  the  English  nation  could  never  look 
with  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  ipcat  saspieion 
on  a  new  constitution  originating  with  the  clergy, 
after  some  of  the  leading  bishops  have  openly  de- 
clared, that,  in  any  case,  they  must  reserve  for 
themselves  the  decision  of  everything  relative 
to  doctrine— of  course  liturgical  reform  also— 
they  being  the  body  to  whom  Gk)d  has  ^iven  the 
exclusive  right  of  interpreting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  And  they  believe,  no  doubt,  in  all  hon- 
esty, that  the  act  of  Episcopal  consecration  gives 
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to  them  this  cxdosive  right  of  settling  disputed 
doctrinal  points. 

'*  The  reaction  against  the  claims  of  the  hierar- 
chic party  in  England  has  hitherto  been  more  of 
a  dereosive  character.  The  common  law  protects 
the  Uity  and  the  parish  clergyman.  The  bishop, 
indeed,  can  canonically  depose  the  latter,  and  ex- 
communicate the  former;  but  the  injurcil  parey 
has  his  action  of  damages.  In  this  way  the  point 
of  the  hiararchic  thunderbolt  is  altogether  blunt- 
ed :  and  the  parochial  rector,  in  a  contest  with 
the  bishop,  stands  so  secure,  that  any  matter  or 
diffisrence  it>etween  them  must  be  tried  at  common 
law,  and  before  a  jury,  as  in  ordinary  civil  caa^. 
The  question  now  arises,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
change  this  negative  attitude  of  the  Christian  laity 
in  England  into  a  positive  one?  To  attain  this 
object,  a  royal  commission  might  be  nominated, 
consisting  of  lay  and  clerical  members,  to  draw  up 
a  scheme  of  church-government,  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  kity  should  be  recognised.  Ami, 
indeed,  if  something  of  this  kind  does  not  take 
place,  the  consequence  seems  unavoidable,  which 
many  foresee,  that  the  coafi*LETE  sepabatiox  of 

CHUBCn  AND  StATK  IN  ENGLAND  MUST  TAKR 
PLACE,  AND  THAT  BY  THE  INSTAUMRNTALrrY  OP  A 
GBBAT,  POPULAR,  AND   PURITANIC  MOVEMENT  FROM 

BELOW.  And  if  a  crisis  of  this  kind  shall  come  to 
England,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  problem  will 
be  solved  in  tliat  country,  in  the  manner  that  cir* 
cumstances  shall  make  expedient,  without  violent 
convulsions,  and  in  a  genume  Christian  spirit. . 

"  The  fever  of  Puseyism,  however,  which  had 
possessed  the  minds  of  the  younger  half  of  tbc 
clergy  and  some  of  the  more  excitable  youths  in  tlie 
universities,  as  also  of  some  persons  of  the  female 
sex  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  is  evidently  ou 
the  decline.  The  stern  realities  of  life  are  driving 
these  sickly  fancies  away.  The  severe  struggle 
with  Russia,  with  its  earnest  human  and  moral 
•if^ni&cance,  with  its  lessons  and  warnings,  and 
with  its  brilliant  examples  of  personal  devotion, 
with  which  High- church  ideas  had  nothing  to  do, 
has  wakened  the  substantial  thinkers  of  the  natiou 
out  of  their  dream.  The  roediseval  hallucinations 
of  that  party  vanish  before  a  real  world  of  this 
sort,  as  mists  before  the  sun.  Just  so,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  the  fever  of  Jacobinism  in  the 
same  country  was  made  to  abate  before  the  reality 
of  military  energy  and  of  armed  nationality,  cre- 
ated by  the  genius  of  Pitt ;  just  so  also,  in  the 
year  1848,  the  broad  practical  common  sense  of 
the  middle  classes  saved  the  nation  from  the  mise- 
ries of  Communism  and  Socialism ;  and  even  bo 
certainly  the  sacerdotal  puerilities  of  Puseyism 
will  dwindle  into  their  native  insignificance 
when  confronted  with  the  momentous  human  iti^ 
terests  that  are  now  being  contended  for  under 
the  walls  of  Sebastopol." 

These  sentiments,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  will  doubtless  be  duly  weighed  by 
many  persons  in  England  who  have  had  the 
happiness  of  coming  in  contact  with  tho  iti- 
teliigence  and  high  Christian  worth  of  the 
author.  On  the  merits  of  the  views  stated, 
our  limits  forbid  us  to  give  here  anvthing 
more  than  a  general  expression  of  hearty 
■ympathy ;  and  we  hasten,  in  the  company 


of  so  large-hearted  and  catholic  a  Christian 
philosopher,  to  cast  a  bird*s-eye  view  over 
some  of  tho  most  striking  aspects  of  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  our  age,  as  thej 
arise  out  of  the  exaggerated  claims  of  the 
same  great  hierarchic^  P^^'ty,  under  varioui 
names,  all  over  Europe. 

In  order  to  exhibit  more  clearly  the  na- 
ture of  these  claims,  the  Chevalier  directs 
attention  to  two  other  subordinate  signs  of 
tho  times,  as  follows : — 

''  Fint.  The  continually  increasing  desire  of  the 
nations  for  freedom  of  conscience. 

"  Second.  The  continually  increasing  desire  of 
the  clergy  to  suppress  this  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  to  PERSECUTE  all  those  who  exercise  their  own 
free  judgment  in  matters  of  religion." 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  make  the  follow- 
ing admirable  remarks  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween freedom  of  conscience  and  every 
other  sort  of  freedom  that  social  man  can 
enjoy. 

'*  The  striving  after  freedom  of  conscience  ap- 
pears in  the  history  of  the  last  centuries,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Inst  eighty  years,  as  the  prototype 
and  condition  precedent  of  all  social  liberty  and 
civil  rights.  The  same  was  the  case  at  the  era  of 
the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  'ilie  new  model, 
according  to  which  the  best  modern  political  con- 
stitutions are  formed,  had  its  foreshadowing  type 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Christian  con- 
gregations. A  detailed  analysis  of  history  shews 
how  freedom  of  conscience  is  the  first  condition  of 
the  right  of  property,  and  of  every  civil  right 
The  biography  of  Galileo  teaches  clearly  enough 
how  the  freedom  of  scientific  research  can  grow 
only  out  of  tho  freedom  of  religious  conviction ; 
the  history  of  modern  nations  shews  how  scientific 
enlightenment,  when  introduced  by  freedom  of 
conscience,  produced  results  of  the  most  blessed 
kind,  which  were  in  vain  sought  after  by  a  people 
to  whom  that  indispensable  condition  of  all  true 
freedom  was  wanting;  a  people  who  would  be 
free  without  conscience,  and  enjoy  rights  with- 
out carrying  the  feeling  of  duty  in  their  bosoms. 
Nor  is  the  cause  of  these  historical  phenomena 
difiQcult  to  understand.  For  if  all  individual 
freedom  can  produce  saJutary  results  only  in  so 
far  as  it  is  exercised  conscientiously ;  if  consci- 
entious men  and  true  morality  can  exist  only 
where  that  which  is  most  holy  m  the  conscience, 
viz.,  the  faith  in  what  is  divine,  and  the  will  to 
subserve  it,  is  respected  by  the  removal  of  all 
constraint ;  it  is  plain  that  the  right  use  of  every 
other  sort  of  f)reedom  must  lie  in  the  possession 
of  this  fundamental  freedom.  And  as  is  the 
case  with  political  freedom  generally,  so  specially 
must  the  relation  of  fireedom  of  conscience  be  to 
the  right  of  fk'eedom  of  opinion,  freedom  of  the 
presSk  and  the  right  of  free  activity  in  the  indus- 
trial domain.  The  right  of  individual  citizens  to 
exercise  theur  trades  &  themselves  and  the  pub- 
lic, the  right  of  free  trade,  instead  of  prohibi- 
tory tarifu^  all  u>ring  from  that  same  root  in  the 
religious  eonscienoe;  and  the  enemm  ^>3^^ 
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former  have  not  been  leBS  eager  than  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Utter,  to  prophesy  the  dissolation 
of  the  bands  of  society,  and  the  overthrow  of 
all  civil  order,  from  the  relaxation  of  the  exclu- 
sive lavrs  by  which  the  social  machine  had  so 
long  been  regulated.  But  experience  has  de- 
monstrated the  contrary.  Humanity  has  gone 
on  achieving  for  itself  one  domain  of  freedom 
after  another  triumphantly,  for  this  deepest  rea- 
son, that  the  guarantee  of  all  popclak  free* 

DOM  DOES  NOT  LIB  IN  IDEAS  OF  THE  UNDER- 
STANDING, AND  IN  ENLIODTKNMENT  PKOCEEEDING 
THEREFROM,  BUT  IN  A  MORAL  SUBSTRATUM  OF 
COARACTER     AND     IN      MORAL      CULTL'RE  ;     which 

moral  culture,  as  we  have  seen,  is  impossible 
without  the  first  condition  of  all  moral  life,  the 
free  determination  of  the  will,  according  to  the 
idea  of  that  which  the  heart  of  the  individual 
acknowledges  to  be  most  sacred." 

But  in  spite  of  the  triumphant  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  by  which  the 
last  three  centuries  have,  above  all  preced- 
ing ages,  been  distinguished,  the  counter- 
acting influence  of  an  increased  tendency  to 
intolerance  and  persecution  in  tho  most  re- 
cent times,  and  at  the  present  hour,  is  not 
less  strikingly  manifest ;  perhaps  more 
strikingly  just  because  tho  world  had  got 
accustomed  to  tho  pleasant  notion,  that  the 
blood-sucking  vampiro  of  the  Romish  Church, 
to  which  so  many  pious  lives  were  sacrificed 
in  ante-Protestant  times,  had  now  become  a 
tame  and  milk-sopping  beast,  from  which  only 
a  poor  nervous  weakling  or  a  religious  alarm- 
ist could  apprehend  any  danger;  and  now  after 
this  comfortable  intermezzo  of  ecclesiastical 
peace  and  security,  forth  comes  the  mcdisval 
monster  again,  smelling  of  blood  and  dun- 
geons, and  walks  in  procession  through  civ- 
ilized cities,  escorted,  as  of  old,  by  two 
grave  and  decent  virgins,  milk-white  Reli- 
gion on  the  right  hand,  and  square-capped 
Learning  on  the  lefb.  On  this  very  ill- 
omened  sign  of  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
let  us  hear  the  Chevalier : — 

"Who,  -at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
oentary,  would  ha?e  believed  that  in  the  land  of 
the  Judicial  murder  of  Jean  Galas,  symptoms  of 
the  renewal  of  religious  hatred  woald  have  been 
manifested  immediately  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  ?  that  contemporaneously  with  Le  Mais- 
tro  and  Do  Bonald,  a  school  of  men  would  arise 
who  should  defend  the  Bartholomew  massacre,  and 
apply  to  that  bloody  business  tho  terrible  words, 

Ge  sang,  C*toit-ll  done  si  pur? — 

that  in  1823  Frederick  the  Seventh  was  only  with 
difficulty  kept  back  from  re-introducing  Uielnqai- 
Bition  into  Spain  ?— that  the  Zillcrthaler  in  Tyrol, 
after  enduring  much  harsh  treatment  and  oppres- 
sion, should,  in  the  fourth  decade  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  in  violation  of  rights  seatred  to  them  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  have  received  from  the  Aus- 
trian Government  the  grace  of  bamshment  from 


their  green  native  hills,  just  as  the  Madiaii 
1853,  were  graciously  permitted  to  leave 
rcnce  ?  Yea,  who  would  have  believed  that  t 
sands  of  Prf)tc8tant8,  and  millions  of  nnited  Gn 
in  the  kingdom  of  Peter  the  Great,  which,  tb< 
despotic,  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  f^ 
toleration,  and  under  the  frovemment  of  the 
thcr  of  that  religious  and  liberal  Alexander  sh 
have  been  forced  into  the  National  Gburcl 
Russia  by  every  evil  art  of  fraud  and  violence, 
that  in  districts  where  this  National  Gbardi 
never  been  predominant,  or  had  never  existed 

"  But  what  shall  we  say  7  Is  it  not  a  fiict 
the  same  demon  of  religious  persecution  has  she 
its  renewed  activity,  even  in  Protestant  Chare 
The  States  of  Sweden^ — even  that  Sweden  wl 
two  hundred  jears  ago,  came  forward  as  the  cl 
pion  of  religious  libertv  in  Germany, — have 
year  passed  a  very  intolerant  act  The  pere 
tion  of  evangelical  unions  is  maintained,  am 
native  Swedes  who  shall  join  the  Roman  Cat! 
Church  arc  forthwith  banished  the  conntry. 
king,  after  lone  delay,  has  sanctioned  this  illik 
enactment  with  regard  to  Sweden,  while  in 
gious  Norway  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
science  exists !  Then  as  to  Germany,  not  on! 
Mecklenburg,  which  has  become  the  victim  < 
general  system  of  reckless  retroffression,  bu 
other  German  lands,  a  violent  and  inhuman 
sccution  has  been  raised  against  the  Baptist  i 
gregations,  which  under  the  protection  of  A 
liv^  privileges,  had  begun  to  bo  organized. 

"Nay,  what  is  more  striking,  even  am 
Christian  men  of  liberal  culture  in  Germany,  < 
trines  with  respect  to  toleration  have  been  p 
licly  propounded  more  worthy  of  the  seventee 
century  than  of  the  nineteenth.  Whence  ' 
halting  of  the  Germans  behind  the  general  ma 
of  civilized  humanity  ? 

"  I  say  nothing  abont  the  Jews.  To  deal  n 
tliem  on  principles  of  intolerance  and  exclusi 
ness  is  accounted  no  illiberalitv  by  many  men  v 
are  the  leaders  of  our  most  liociul  political  | 
ties. 

"  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  present  pass 
for  religious  persecution  is  not  conOned  to  a  I 
fanaticiu  and  ambitious  individuals,  bat  has 
roots  deep  in  -society,  and  in  our  present  80< 
conditions.  As  little  can  it  be  characterized 
the  tendency  of  an^  particular  Church,  or  of  f 
single  people.  Is  it  a  daughter  of  the  increai 
power  of  the  hierarchy  ? — or  is  it  a  conseqoei 
of  the  general  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  a^ 
— or  is  it  an  effect  of  retrograde  AbS(»lutism 
such  ? — or  has  it  perhaps  yet  deeper  sources  in  i 
consciousness  of  those  in  p>wer  that  the  ezisti 
ecclesiastical  and  political  institutions,  being  d 
titute  of  every  principle  of  natural  cohesion.  < 
only  be  kept  from  springing  asunder  by  artific 
and  violent  means  ?" 

Aflcr  this  general  statement  of  the  suhje 
the  Chevalier  proceeds  to  examine  in  det 
some  recent  events  in  the  public  life  of  E 
rope,  and  especially  of  Germany,  which  lea 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  extcnai 
conspiracy  in  tho  clerical  mind  of  the  b{ 
for  the  purpose  of  asserting  their  exclusi 
claims  m  the  most  absolute  mancer,  a 
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trampling  down  all  free  thought  by  fraud 
where  possible,  and  bjr  force  wnere  necessa- 
ry.   Into  many  of  these  detailed  expositions 
we  have  no  space  to  follow  him  ;  all  that  we 
can  do  is  shortly  to  indicate  the  principal 
contents,  that  the  Church  historian  and  the 
political  philosopher  may  be  made  aware 
what  rich  and  various  materials  are  collected 
in  these  pages  for  enabling  them  to  form  a 
sound  juagment  of  the  character  of  the  age 
in  which  they  live.    The  first  matter  handled 
is  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  Bonifadus, 
the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  which  took  place 
in  Fulda,  Mainz,  Altenberg,  Strasburg,  and 
various  cities  of  Germany,  on  the  5th  of 
June  of  the  year  which  has  just  passed  away. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Baron  Ketteler,  bishop 
of  Mainz,  which  in  the  eighth  century  was 
the  see  of  Bonifacius, — delivered  an  oration 
to  his  clergy,  in  which  the  following  strong 
passage  occurs: — "To  Bonifacius  the  Ger- 
mans owed  that  unity  of  faith  which,  in  the 
days  of  the  Carlovingians  rendered  a  politi- 
cal unity  possible.     But  when  in  after  ages 
that  spiritual  bond  was  torn  asunder,  then 
there  was  an  end  also  of  German  political 
unity,  and  the  greatness  of  the  German  peo- 
ple.    As  the  Jewish  people  lost  its  vocation 
on  the  earth  by  crucifying  the  Messiah,  so 
has  the  German  people  lost  its  high  vocation 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  destroying  the 
unity  of  faith  which  was  created  by  Bonifa- 
cius.    Since  that  time  Germany  is  the  coun- 
try which  has  contributed  mainly  to  destroy 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  heathenish  way  of  viewing  things 
into  Christendom."    There  is  nothing  here 
but  the  traditional  cant  about  a  merely  ex- 
ternal and  mechanical  unity,  cemented  by 
clerical  domination,  to  which  our  ears  are 
sufTiciently  accustomed  in  this  country  :  but 
in  Germany,  where  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants have  been  wont  to  Jive  and  to  mingle 
together  in  peace,  and  to  have  all  social  and 
and  civil  rignts  in  common,  such  language  is 
ominous,  and  looks  as  if  the  terrible  lesson 
of  the  thirty  years*  war,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia — written  in  blood 
two  hundred  years  ago— had  been  forgotten. 
Bunsen,  therefore,  does  good  service  to  his 
country  by  bringing  forth  from  the  multifa- 
rious stores  of  his  ecdesiastiiial  erudition  the 
most  ample  proof  that  Bonifacius  was  not  so 
much  the  apostle  of  Christianity  in  Germany 
as  the  apostle  of  the  hierardiical  system  and 
the  Papacy,  while  the  true  apostle  of  the 
Germans  was  unquestionably  that  Ulfilas 
who,  about  the  year  370,  made  from  the 
original  Greek — ^and  not  from  the  Romish- 
Latin —  New    Testament    the    well-known 
Moeso-Gothic  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  oldest  and  most  classical  monument  of 


the  Teutonic  languages  which  exists.    The 
system  of  Papal  tyranny,  of  which  Bonifacius 
was  the  toof^  consisting,  as  it  did,  in  a  cun- 
ning combination  of  Jewish  sacerdotal  exclu* 
siveness  and  of  sensuous  heathen  ceremonial, 
was,  according  to  Bunsen,  the  real  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  Christian  life  in  Germany, 
by  robbing  the  Christian  congregations  of 
the    freedom,  and    self-originated  vitality, 
which  was  their  glory  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Church.    To  restore  these  rights,  the 
Revolution,  which  took  its  name  from  Mar- 
tin Luther,  became  necessary ;  and  the  po- 
litical evils  with  which  this  religious  reform 
was  accompanied  must  be  laid  to  the  charge 
not  of  the  heroic  instrument  of  that  reform, 
but  of  its  hierarchical  opponents,  whose  cor- 
porate selfishness  had  at  first  made  reform 
necessary,  and  whose  infatuated  obstinacy 
vainly  endeavoured  to  check  its  progress 
when  commenced.    As  to  the  general  charge 
of  "  heathenism,"  brought  against  the  Ger- 
man people,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  Bunsen, 
who  has  lived  many  years  in  Rome,  to  reply, 
that  "  in  no  country  of  Surope  is  a  living 
faith  in  the  moral  government  of  God  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  it  now  is  in  that  very  Italy ^ 
where  the  external  unity  of  a  Churchy  consist- 
ing merely  of  clergy^  is  most  rigorously  main- 
tained ;"  and  he  adds,  moreover,  what  well 
deserves  to  be  seriously  considered  by  per- 
sons in  this  country,  that  ^  the  German  peo- 
ple has  a  more  profound  &ith  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  than  any  people 
known  to  me."     But  over  this,  and  many 
other  most  interesting  statements  in   the 
Chevalier's  book,  our  present  purpose  for- 
bids us  to  linger.     Afler  discussing,  in  a 
masterly  style,  the  ecclesiastical  and  politi- 
cal bearings  of  the  apostleship  of  Bonifacius, 
the  author  goes  on  to  set  rorth,  in  a  more 
distinct  and  articulate  style,  the  claims  of 
the  ultramontane  party  in  Germany,  as  they 
are  contained  in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  German  Roman  Catholic  Bishops, 
which  took  place  at  Wurzburg,  in  the  me- 
morable year  of  1848,  when  the  secret  aspi- 
rations of  all  hearts  burst  convulsively  into 
public  view.     These  claims,  of  course,  under 
the  imposing  title  of  the  unfettered  liberties 
of  the  Churdi,  meant,  according  to  Romanist 
ideas,  the  absolute  irresponsibility  of  the 
clergy,  as  opposed  to  the  State  and  the 
Christian  Congregations,  in  all  points,  not 
only  of  religious  doctrine  and  discipline,  but 
of  national  education,  Church  patronage,  and 
of  certain  important  social  rignts,  such  as  the 
right  of  marriage,  and  in  all  matters  also 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  Church 
property.     These  claims  were  more   fully 
stated  and  insisted  upon,  with  a  calculated 
violence,  by  the  same  party  in  Baden,  in  the 
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year  1851 ;  on  which  occasion  the  five  bishops 
of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  presented  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments (for  there  were  others  associated  with 
Baden)  a  memorial,  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  the  manifesto  of  1848 ;  and  the  statement 
of  their  demands,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
own  doctors  of  ecclesiastical  law,  as  given 
by  Bunsen,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  first  vol- 
ume, must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  documents,  illustrating  the  recent 
history  of  the  Church,  that  his  two  valuable 
volumes  contain.*  Baden,  as  most  of  our 
readers  may  be  aware,  is  one  of  those  little 
German  states  which  labour  under  the  unfor- 
tunate division  of  the  government  and  the 
people,  between  two  distinct  faiths,  that  of 
the  government  being  the  minoritv.  In  this 
State,  while  the  established  religion  is  Pro- 
testant, and  the  whole  population  not  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half,  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  Bunsen's  statement,  900,000  Cathjlies. 
A  better  state  of  things  could  not  be  desired 
for  a  well-bandcd  body  of  Romish  Church- 
men, with  all  the  strength  of  Rome  behind, 
trying  to  realize  those  schemes  of  absolute 
domination  which  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
where  it  exists,  can  never  cease  to  cherish ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  claim  of  sacerdotal  rights  in  the 
year  1851,  was  followed  in  Baden  by  a  con- 
flict between  Church  and  State  of  a  very  dis- 
agreeable nature,  and  which,  afler  various 
attempts  at  compromise,  remains  still  unset- 
tled. According  to  the  account,  however, 
given  by  the  Chevalier,  an  eye-witness  (for 
he  is  at  present  domiciled  in  Baden)  and  a 
spectator,  both  well-informed  and  impartial, 
in  the  various  phases  of  this  collision,  the  go- 
vernment has  generally  had  the  worst  of  it. 
Instead  of  standing  firmly  upon  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  sense  of  justice,  and  mod- 
eration inherent  in  the  Christian  people,  the 
Baden  administration,  afler  complicating 
matters  by  the  rash  interference  of  the  police, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Rome,  in  the 
conduct  of  which  the  narrow  spirit  of  central- 
ized bureaucracy,  proved  no  match  for  the 
far-reaching  ambition  and  obstinate  consist- 
ency of  the  ultramontane  hierarchy.  Those, 
in  this  country,  who  have  taken  a  philoso- 
phical, and  not  a  merely  local  interest  in  the 
proceedings  which  ended  in  the  disruption  of 


*  The  work  from  which  the  document  in  the  Ap- 
pendix is  taken,  bears^tho  title,  "  Expose  Historique  et 
Raisonne  du  Conflit  cntro  rEpiscoi)at  et  lea  Gouveme- 
monts  des  Tcrritoircs  compoj*ants  Li  province  eccl6- 
siastiquc  du  llaut  Rliin  on  Allemafrnc.  Par  M.  L. 
A.  Warnkoenipr,  Professeur  du  droit  iScclesiastique  a 
rUniveraitd de  Tubingen,  BruxcUca,  Paris,  et  Loipzic, 
1854." 


the  Scottish  Established  Church  in  1843,  will 
read  with  much  instruction  the  detailed  io> 
count  given  by  the  Chevalier  of  the  same 
sort  of  struggle  now  taking  place  on  the 
banks  of  thelNeckar.  We  proceed  with  oar 
humble  duty  of  indication.  After  discussmg 
the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  hierarcbicu 
party  in  this  Baden  collision  of  Church  and 
State,  the  Chevalier,  in  his  seventh  letter, 
takes  up  the  subject  of  '*  the  fight  of  the  Ro- 
mish priesthood  against  the  conscience  of  the 
laity,  and  the  history  of  the  most  recent  per- 
secutions." On  this  chapter  we  need  say 
less,  as  it  discusses  matters  which  have  ex- 
cited much  comment  in  the  English  news- 
papers, and  even  given  rise  to  the  active  In- 
tervention of  the  British  Government,  not 
without  partial  success.  In  the  same  section 
of  the  work,  the  reader  will  find  ample  doe. 
uments  stating  the  caseof  Dominico  Cecbet- 
ti,  who,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial, 
was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  in  t 
Tuscan  bridewell, /or  the  crime  of  having  is 
his  possession  a  copy  of  DiodatCs  iranMlaiioii 
of  the  Bible;  also  of  the  no  less  revolting 
case  of  John  Evangelista  Borczynski,  lay- 
brother  of  the  order  of  the  Merciful  Brothen 
in  Prague,  who,  in  the  month  of  April  last,wM 
imprisoned  by  the  Austrian  government  ti 
the  instance  of  the  Church,  for  the  crime  of 
goinff  over  to  the  Protestant  faith,  a  change 
which  he  is  perfectly  entitled  to  make  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire  !  Along  with  these  facts, 
— as  Germans  are  always  learned  and  will 
always  philosophize, — the  author  gives  us, 
in  the  same  section,  an  admirable  survey  of 
the  whole  doctrine  and  practice  of  priestlj 
intolerance  and  persecution,  from  the  ancient 
Phenicians  and  Egyptians  down  to  the  most 
recent  exhibitions  of  sacred  spite  in  Italy, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.  Afler  an  elo- 
quent and  manly  appeal  to  the  Emperor  in 
behalf  of  the  most  recent  victim  to  ultra- 
montane principles  in  once  liberal  Austria, 
the  Chevalier  proceeds  to  handle  a  matter 
less  harrowing  to  Christian  feelings,  but  not 
less  dangerous  to  the  growth  of  religious  lib- 
erty in  Germany.  This  is  nothing  less  than 
a  very  ingenious  and  sophistical  defence  of 
Lutheran  intolerance  and  bigotry,  by  Dr. 
Julius  Stahl,  a  Prussian,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Upper  House  in 
Berlin,  a  member  also  of  the  jScclesiastical 
Council  which  manages  the  Church  affairs  of 
the  kingdom,  and  a  person  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Dr.  Ilcngstenberg,  and  that  extreme 
party  (with  whom  Tholuck  will  not  act) 
who  are  endeavouring  by  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  an  exclusive  patronage,  and  a  sharp 
police,  to  school  the  speculative  German 
mind  into  a  stiff  orthodoxy,  and  to  drive  the 
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idle  crowds  of  cigar-smokers  and  coffee-sip- 
pers  by  tuck  of  drum  and  touch  of  baton 
into  the  Church.    This  method  of  regenerat- 
ing the  reliffious  life  of  a  country,  however 
natural  in  Ludwigslust  and  Berlin,  where 
nothing  is  done  without  a  drummer  and  a 
policeman,  appears   altogether  perverse  to 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who,  in  opposition  to 
it,  maintains  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  Christ- 
ian piety,  as  indeed  of  everything  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  moral,  to  be  voluntary  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  a  people 
can  bo  restored  to  religious  usages  and  ec- 
clesiastical forms  once  fallen  into  disrepute, 
unless  by  shal&ing  the  Church  altogether  free 
from  the  shackles  of  a  bureaucracy  and  the 
terror  of  a  police,  and  thus  giving  complete 
freedom  to  the  individual  conscience,  and 
to  the  development  of  congregational  life. 
Congregational  life — frkv  covgreoational 
LIFE — tiiat  is  the  watchword  of  an  effective 
Christianity  in  the  opinion  of  Bunsen,  as  of 
every  man  who  has  studied  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  with  intelligent  sym- 
pathy ;    but   there   is  another    watchword 
which  was  early  raised  among  the  followers 
of  Christ,  and  which  the  advocates  of  intoler- 
ance in  all  ages  have  professed,  viz.,  the  uni- 
ty OF  THE  CHURCH.  This,  as  plainly  appears 
from  the  address  of  Dr.  Stahl,  of  which  the 
title  stands  prefixed,  is  the  watchword  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
present ;  and  the  virtue  of  this  watchword  it 
is  which  they  invoke  when  they  refuse  to 
the  poor  Baptists  who  are  very  small  sin- 
ners, if  they  be  sinners  at  all,  that  free  right 
of  religious  toleration  which  they  willingly 
concede  to  the  splendid  offenders  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church.     Let  us  see  how  ingeniously 
Dr.  Stahl — for  he  is  both  a  clever  and  a 
well  read  man — expounds  to  the  conclave  of 
pious  Hengstenbergians    in   the  capital  of 
Prussia,  the  philosophy  of  Christian  tolera- 
tion, or  rather  of  Lutheran  intolerance.  We 
translate  the  first  two  pages  of  the  dis- 
course:— 

"  In  the  epoch  of  modem  culture,  which  loves 
to  designate  itself  the  era  of  enlightenment  and 
philosophy,  the  cardinal  virtue,  which  stands 
above  all  virtues,  is  religious  tolrratioit.  Every 
man  is  to  li?e  according  to  hia  private  conviction 
— Christian,  Jew,  Mfthommedan,  philosopher, — 
but  he  muHt  yield  to  the  faith  of  others  the  same 
respect  that  he  demands  for  his  own.  The  State, 
on  the  same  principle,  is  to  recognise  all  religions 
with  equal  deference  or  indifference ;  yea,  even 
from  that  church  which  is  confessed  to  be  the 
most  enlightened — for  this  compliment  they  are 
willing  to  pay  to  Protestantism,— even  from  the 
church  of  the  reformers,  such  a  large  amount  of 
toleration  is  expected,  that  it  shall  allow  to  men 
of  every  variety  of  opinion,  believer  or  unbeliever, 
no  matter,  an  equal  right  to  teach  in  university 


chair  or  in  popular  pulpit*  For  it  is  of  do  conse- 
quence before  God  and  man  what  a  person  be- 
lieves, but  only  how  he  acts.  The  greatest 
crime,  according  to  this  view,  with  which  a  man 
can  be  charged,  is  exclusivbmbss  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  religious  conviction  laying  claim  to  exclusive 
right  and  authority. 

'*Now,  to  this  modem  doctrine  of  toleration, 
the  revelation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ia 
directly  opposed.  The  God  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  not  tolerant ;  he  is  'a  jealous  god.*  With 
him  the  first  command  is — *  tuou  sn alt  have  no 
otoee  gods  befohe  xe.'  The  people  under  the 
old  covenant  were  expressly  enjoined  to  root 
out  every  other  religion  from  the  land.  The 
greatest  of  the  prophets  slaughtered  the  priests 
of  Baal.  And  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Re- 
deemer himself  pronounces  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation against  all  who  do  not  believe  in  him ; 
and  the  Apostle  Paul  also  says,  ^Whosoever 
preaches  another  Gospel,  let  him  be  accursed.' 
Even  the  martyrs  of  the  Christian  Church — as  a 
son  of  modem  enlightenment  might  reasonably 
argue  — suffered  death,  not  only  on  account  m 
their  fkith,  but  much  more  on  account  of  that  in- 
tolerance with  which  they  denounced  not  only  all 
other  religions,  but  even  games  and  theatres,  and 
other  amusements  of  socUl  life.  And,  in  fact,  the 
most  philosophic  thinkers  among  the  heathen — 
a  Pliny  and  a  Marcus  Aurelius — were  their  most 
determined  persecutors.  Yes,  truly,  Christian- 
ity is  essentially  opposed  to  the  toleration  of  the 
old  Roman  Religion,  to  the  toleration  of  the  old 
Greek  philosophy,  and  even  to  Judaism,  in  so 
far  as  it  allowed  the  heathen  to  remain  in  their 
error,  at  the  time  when  the  religion  of  intoler- 
ance first  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the 
worid.  Its  kernel  is  exclusiveness,  its  method 
of  operation  is  universal  aggression.  And  how, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise?  Conscious  to 
itself  of  its  own  dirine  truth,  how  could  it  be 
tolerant  of  error,  which  robs  God  of  his  honour 
and  man  of  his  salvation  f 

**It  is  most  certain,  indeed,  that  the  most  8e> 
cret  motive  of  this  modern  toleration,  was  no 
other  than  the  doubt  in  Divine  Revelation,  and 
in  aJl  certam  and  obligatory  religious  truth.  It 
is  the  famous  story  of  the  three  rings,  in  Les- 
sing*s  'Nathan  the  Wise.*  No  one  can  know 
which  of  the  three  rings,  Christianity,  Judaism, 
or  Mahommedanism,  is  the  true  bequeathinent 
of  the  Father,  and  which  two  are  counter- 
feit Nay,  it  is  even  probable  that  all  three  are 
counterfeit,  and  that  the  true  ring,  philosophic 
religion,  has  been  lost  Therefore  let  each  of  the 
three  possessors  hold  his  ring  for  the  true  one, 
and  live  peaceably  with  the  other  two.  The  de- 
cision of  the  question  of  Christian  toleration  de- 
pends, therefore,  on  this  dilemma,  Are  Natdak 
THE  Wise  and  Pilate  right  when  they  ask, 
*What  is  TRUTH?'  or  is  Christ  right  when  he  says, 
'  I  AX  THE  TRUTH  V  The  Cardinal  virtue  of  Christ^ 
ianity  is  not  therefore,  toleration,  but  something 
directly  the  reverse.  It  is  faithfulness  in  the 
confession,  and  the  maintaining  of  the  Divine 

*  This  has  no  meaning  except  in  roference  to  Gerw 
many,  where  a  violent  attempt  is  now  being  mads 
to  exclude  Koologiana,  and  other  latitudinarians  (torn 
all  influential  situations  both  in  Church  and  State. 
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truth ;  it  is  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  for 
the  extension  of  IJis  kingdom,  for  the  salvation 
ofallgenerationsL*' 

We  will  not  set  ourselves  here  to  expose 
the  sopliistries  Mrhich  this  startling  proe- 
mium  contains,  nor  discuss  the  good  taste  of 
a  doctor  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  a  Protestant 
country,  setting  Christianity  forth  as  char- 
acteristically "the  religion  of  intolerance ;" 
but  it  certainly  is  a  very  notable  sign  of  the 
times,  that  such  a  discourse  should  meet  with 
a  large,  and  sympathetic,  and  influential  au- 
dience, in  the  capital  city  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Certain!  v,  wo  may  say  that  Doctor 
Stahl  is  a  man  who  does  not  shrink  from  the 
use  of  a  strong  phrase ;  and  also  we  may  re- 
mark that  such  an  introduction  might  have 
ushered  in  a  Bull  launched  from  the  blood- 
atained  Vatican,  as  fitly  as  an  oration  de- 
livered on  the  bonks  of  the  inoffensive 
Spree.  But  we  hasten  to  ask,  how  such  a 
doctrine  is  applied  in  practice ;  for  between 
Kome  and  Berlin,  though  there  may  be  on 
certain  points  an  identity  of  principle,  cir- 
cumstances will  always  compel  a  very  consid- 
erable diversity  of  application. 

The  diflerence  of  application  is  this.  The 
Romanist,  wiih  a  grand  hierarchic  consistent 
cy,  declares  roundly  that  heretics  of  no  kind 
are  to  be  tolerated:  the  Prussian  doctor, 
with  a  cunning  bureaucratic  wisdom,  says 
that  those  sects  are  to  be  tolerated  which 
have  already  achieved  for  themselves  a  po- 
sition from  which  they  cannot  be  displaced, 
but  all  other  sects  which  are  insigniRcant, 
and  only  struggling  for  existence,  are  to  be 
denied  the  rights  of  Christian  brotherhood 
without  mercy  ;*  in  other  words,  that  the 
National  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia,  ought 
to  tolerate  Roman  Catholics  and  Calvinists, 
but  not  Baptists,  Rationalists,  Deists,  or  any 
other  sect  of  inferior  historical  significance. 
This  is  evidently  an  extremely  convenient 
rule  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  intolerant 
as  far  as  he  may  be  so,  but  is  prevented  by 
circumstances  from  daring  to  bo  consist- 
ent; but  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  sound 
principle  such  an  arbitrary  distinction  can 
rest.  Stahl,  however,  is  not  without  subtle- 
ty, and  thus  argues  the  cose  against  Atheists, 
Materialists,  and  Deists : — 

"  The  duty  of  Christian  toleration  depends  not 
on  the  recognition  of  any  right  in  men  to  choose 
their  own  creed,  according  to  their  own  free  ar- 
bitrium  (minuhr),  hut  only  on  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  an  erring  brother,  and  a  respect  for  his 

♦  Dr.  Stahl's  phrases  for  this  plain  English,  are 
'^geschiditlichtlkrechtigung,"  and  '' providentielle  Be* 
deutwig;'  (p.  1  ."i  1 . )  What  a  flno  jugglery  Ilea  in  the 
skilful  use  of  words  I 


religious  scruples,  however  erroneous.  Conse- 
quently, where  no  religious  scruples  exist,  orcaa 
be  supposed  to  exist,  uie  State  u  under  no  ob- 
ligation, merdy  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  to  grant 
religious  toleration.  If  any  bod^  of  men  should 
confess  atheistical  or  materialistic  principles,  the 
State  cannot  be  called  upon  to  concede  tolera- 
tion to  such  body,  or  to  respect  such  worship, 
much  less  to  allow  persons  professing  snch  prin- 
ciples the  right  of  educating  their  own  children. 
Towards  a  Qod  who  is  dedared  not  to  exist, 
no  obligation  of  conscience  can  be  sap  posed. 
Certainly,  there  lies  no  obligation  on  Christiia 
governments  to  tolerate  associations  of  men  de- 
nying the  authority  of  all  revelation,  i.  &.  DeistiL 
l\>ward8  a  God  whose  existence  is  concluded 
only  from  grounds  of  reason,  and  from  whom 
the  confessors  of  deistical  tenets  profe!>8  to  have 
received  no  communication,  with  regard  to  the 
method  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  worshipped, 
there  can  be  no  duty  of  religions  worship,  and 
therefore  no  toleration  is  called  fiir." 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  loose  rea- 
soners  in  this  country  who  would  have  no 
objection  to  apply  this  sophistry, — for  rea- 
soning certainly  it  is  not, — ^practically  to  In- 
fidels and  Atheists ;  but  the  untenableness 
of  any  exceptions  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
becomes  evident,  when  a  similar  ingenious 
process  of  hair-splitting  argumentation  is 
used  to  explain  away  the  natural  rights  of 
such  honest,  unoffending  Christian  people  as 
the  Baptists. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  London  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  made  proposals  to  the  German  Pro- 
testants to  acknowledge  the  Baptists  as  brothers 
in  Christian  communion,  which  thb  Gkhmas 
EvANQEUCAL  DiBT  {Kirchentag)  decidedly  re- 
fused TO  DO.  And  rightly.  For  German  Pro- 
testantism is  not  founded,  like  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  on  the  idea  of  the  union  of  sects  mutu- 
ally acknowledging  one  another,  but  on  the 
CNiTT  07  TUB  CuuRcn.  Through  the  whole  his- 
tory of  German  Protestantism  the  principle  of 
spiritual  life  was  in  the  Church  and  not  in  the 
sects.  The  tendency  with  us  has  always  been 
towards  unity,  not  towards  division,  the  mother 
of  eternal  subdivisions.  We  take  our  stand  on 
A  great  public  European  confession,  that  of 
Augsburg ;  and  our  very  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  our  rieht  of  private  judgment,  is  exercised 
not  otherwise  than  in  suhjection  to  the  traditional 
belief  of  centuries,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
highly  gifted  men  of  previous  times  who  received 
special  illumination  from  on  high.  We  maintain, 
in  opposition  to  the  Independents,  that  the  pro- 
mises of  Divine  grace  are  made  to  the  souls  of 
men  only  in  and  through  the  Church.  Consist- 
ently with  this  reverence  for  the  Church,  Grerman 
Protestantism  can  never  recognise  the  evangelical 
sects  as  such  generallv,  but  only  tolerates  the 
individual  members  of  such  sects  as  brothers  in 
Christ,  not  heeauset  but  noihwOhBtanding  that 
they  belong  to  sndi  sectarian  bodies.  It  con- 
cedes to  such  bodies  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion where  they  exist,  but  will  not  hand  over 
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to  them  its  own  Church  as  a  free  field  for  mis- 
sionary exertions.*  Neither  does  the  permission 
of  free  exercise  of  religion  by  any  means  imply 
any  public  authorization  of  their  ecclesiastical 
existence.  Every  positive  concession  of  the 
right  of  worship  to  any  sect  is  a  special  privilege 
which  the  civil  authorities  can  never  grant 
without  examination ;  and  as  matter  of  fact  the 
States  of  German  ProtesUotism  have  no  reason 
to  be  over  liberid  in  the  granting  of  such  licenses. 
"Further,  German  Protestantism  cannot  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  which  it  recognises  as  given  by  Divine 
inspiration,  a  distinction  of  articles  of  belief  into 
two  classes, — fundamental  and  non-fundamen- 
tal.f  Does  the  human  soul  presume  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Divine  revelation  to  draw  a  line  of  de- 
marcation, on  one  side  of  which  doctrines  shall 
be  placed  necessary  to  salvation,  while  the  other 
side  marks  off  those  articles  which  God  has  re- 
vealed as  a  m%tter  of  luxury  and  supererogation  ? 
In  the  individual  soul  nothing  is  fundamental  but 
the  last  glimmering  spark  of  faith  which  connects 
it  with  the  Divine  source  of  all  spiritual  anima- 
tion ;  but  for  the  Church  everything  is  funda- 
mental which  belongs  to  the  one  individual  faith 
delivered  to  the  saints.  And  anathema  Ht  who 
with  consciousness  surrenders  a  single  tittle  of 
this  Divine  heritage  I  And  of  all  other  doctrines, 
shall  that  relating  to  baptism,  which  is  the  con- 
dition precedent  of  all  salvation,  be  declared  not 
fundamental?  Is  it  to  be  taken  as  a  thing  not 
affectine  fundamentals  that  the  initiatory  rite  of 
the  collective  Evangelical  Church  is  declared 
null  or  inadequate?" 

We  have  curtailed  this  very  significant 
passage  considerably,  but  retained  verbally 
all  the  most  prominent  and  most  unequivo- 
cal sentences ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  doctrine  here  enunciated, 
— the  doctrine  now  faslyonable  in  Berlin,  and 
according  to  which  the  rationalizing  German 
Church  of  the  last  generation  is  to  be  remo- 
delled— is  FLAT  PusKYiSM.  The  man  who 
wrote  these  words  which  end  in  denying  that 
toleration  to  the  Baptists  which  is  conceded 
to  the  Romanists  is  a  Puseyite  to  the  very 
core,  a  most  distinct,  and  deliberate,  narrow- 
hearted  bigot,  a  slippery  casuist,  perhaps  a 


♦  A  subtle  distinction  this  in  great  favour  with 
bigots  of  all  classes,  which  means  in  practice  that 
every  Baptist  minister  in  a  German  State,  acting  as 
such,  is  seized  by  the  police,  thrown  into  prison,  fed 
on  bread  and  water,  and  finally  kicked  out  of  the 
country,  (See  some  very  sad,  but  extremely  inter- 
esting details,  in  a  little  tract  entitled,  "Protestant 
Persecution  in  Switzerland  and  Germany."  London : 
Partridge  and  Oakey.    1854.) 

f  Here  agam,  we  have  the  very  stereotype  lan- 
guage of  bigotry  in  every  age;  for  the  characteristic 
vice  of  the  bigot's  mmd  consists  m  this,  that  in  his 
mad  tenacious  devotion  to  a  creed  or  a  church,  he 
cannot  dlstmguish  between  what  is  principal  and 
what  is  accessory,  what  is  essential  and  what  is  ad- 
ventitious. To  a  Laud  the  shapo  of  a  priest's  surpUco 
is  of  as  great  importance  as  the  moral  quality  of  his 
soul 
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little  of  a  Jesuit,  certainly  in  principle  and 
tendency  more  than  half  a  Catholic.  And 
accordingly,  in  the  very  next  sentence  he  de- 
clares that "  German  Protestantism  can  never 
sympathize  with  that  passionate  hostility  to 
Poperv  so  characteristic  of  the  Western 
Churches.  It  must  assert  its  position  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  maintain  its  historical 
connexion  with  the  medieval  Church,  that  is, 
with  Roman  Catholicism.^  Nothing  could 
be  more  distinctly  in  the  vein  of  that  party 
of  Episcopal  formalists  among  ourselves 
who  take  their  stand  on  an  external  apostoli- 
cal succession,  rather  than  on  those  internal 
graces  of  the  Spirit  with  which  God  is  aft 
liberal  in  the  Church  of  Christ  as  He  is  with 
health,  and  strength,  and  beauty,  in  the 
world  of  physical  organization.  So  true  is  that 
Scripture  which  saith,  "  He  thai  is  noi  m^ 
me  is  againsi  m£  ;"  and  that  other,  *^  No  man 
can  serve  iwo  masters?^  Whosoever  is  not 
on  broad  human  grounds  a  thorough.  Pro- 
testant, is  in  his  heart  a  Papist.  A  man  that 
has  not  generosity  enough  to  treat  his  fellow 
as  a  brother  on  all  occasions,  will  nev^r  want 
excuses  on  special  occasions  to  tr«at  him  as 
a  slave. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  actual  facts  with  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment which  the  Baptists,  more  than  once 
alluded  to  in  these  notices,  have  received 
from  the  petty  governments  of  Northern 
Germany,  we  may  insert  hero-  a  single  ex- 
tract from  the  little  authoritative  pamphlet^ 
referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  this  page.  The 
Executive  Commission  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Religious  Liberty,  appointed 
at  the  Conference  of  August  1853,  in  Hom- 
burg,  received  from  Herr  von  Schroeter, 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs^ 
the  following  distinct  statement  of  the  law 
of  reli^ous  intolerance  aaat  present  existing 
in  the  JDuchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin : — 

"After  inquiring  specifically  the  object  of  our 
visit,  which  was  frankly  declared  to  him,  he 
proceeded  to  explain  to  us  at  great  length  the 
eededastical  condition  and  laws  qf  Mecklen- 
burg. Lutheranism^  he  said^  was  the  only  re- 
cognised form  of  religion  in  the  country.  There 
were  a  few  congregations  of  the  Reformed  or 
Galvinistic  faith,  and  two  congregations  of  Ro- 
man Catholics;  but  their  existence  formed  no 
exception  to  the  statement  he  had  made,  since 
they  were  allowed,  not  by  law^  hut  by  the  K>eeial 
permission  of  the  Crown  granted  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  Besides  these,  there  were  no  other 
churches,  and  none  would  be  permitted.  The 
Baptist  worship,  consequently,  was  illegal,  and 
as  such  was  suppressed.  The  Baptists  had  no 
ministers  in  Mecklenburg,  dejure^  nor  by  royal 
permission,  and  would  be  allowed  to  have  none, 
nor  to  organize  churches.  The  hardships  they 
had  endured  could  not  be  complained  of,  be- 
cause they  were  only  the  penalty  justly  inflicted 
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for  the  violation  of  the  law,  which  forbade  the 
holding  of  religions  meetings,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  of  both  which  misde- 
meanours they  had  been  guilty.  They  might 
entertain  their  opiniontf  hit  they  must  not  pro- 
/ess  them.  They  might  worship  in  their  fami- 
lies, but  other  persons  might  not  be  present; 
nor  might  they  make  proselytes.  The  law 
would  not  molest  a  man  for  being  a  Baptist,  or  a 
Methodist,  or  of  any  other  religious  way  that  he 
pleased,  for  the  law  gare  onirersal  liberty  of 
conscience,  so  that  all  men  were  free  to  embrace 
what  sentiments  they  choee,  only  tJ^ey  mitst 
keep  them  to  themselves,  A  man  might  be  bap- 
Uzed^  and  the  law  tcould  not  punish  Aim,  but  the 
man  teho  baptised  him  mould  be  punished.  The 
Govemment  must  protect  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  guard  its  subjects  against  the  intrusion  of 
any  other  fiuth ;  hence  it  was  its  duty  to  sup- 
press all  missionarif  efforts  on  the  part  of  other 
religionists^  and  %t  would  continue  rigorously 
to  prohibit  their  attempts  to  propagate    their 

But  what  says  the  Chevalier  to  these  laws 
and  customs  of  Mecklenburg,  and  especially 
to  the  perverse  casuistry  of  the  Berlin  Doc- 
tor of  Consistorial  Law,  who  justifies  theral 
The  reader  may  easily  imagine  with  what  a 
grand  ease  such  a  man  will  tear  to  shreds 
these  fine  webs  of  scholastic  sophistry,  even 
as  a  royal  Bengal  tiger  tears  with  a  passing 
pounce  the  meshes  which  are  laid  for  the 
entanglement  of  a  mouse.  Did  our  space 
allow,  we  might  be  tempted  to  spread  be- 
fore the  English  reader  some  portion  of  that 
massive  array  of  Giristian  arguments,  and 
historical  instances,  with  which  he  lays  pros- 
trate the  pigmy  bands  of  these  neo-Lutheran 
Puseyites.  But  it  is  happily  not  necessary 
in  this  country  to  argue  this  matter  in  a 
strictly  scientific  form.  No  doubt  we  also 
have  our  men  of  consecrated  pedantry  and 
ecclesiastical  casuistry ;  but  they  must  play 
with  their  priestly  toys  for  the  most  part 
now  in  their  private  chapels,  and  not  attempt 
to  invade  the  congregations  of  pious  Chris^ 
ian  men,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  individual 
conscience,  with  a  policeman's  baton  in 
their  hand,  and  an  assassin's  knife  in  their 
pocket.  Against  the  whole  doctrine  of  in- 
tolemnce,  however  eloquently  set  forth,  we 
have  living  arguments  in  our  own  hearts, 
and  in  the  whole  habits  and  tendencies  of 
our  social  life.  We  shall  leave  the  learned 
Chevalier,  therefore,  to  settle  the  matter 
with  the  sophistical  Berlin  Kirchen-Rath  on 
German  ground,  and  only  allow  ourselves, 
in  e»:>nclu3ion,  the  recreation  of  translating  a 
few  of  his  high-hearted  blasts  of  Christian 
indignation,  poured  out  to  a  man,  of  all 
others  in  Germany  the  most  worthy  to  re- 
ceive them,  the  old  veteran  companion  of 
Bltieher  and  Banon  Stein — the  lu^^ty,  fresh- 
hearted  octogenarian,  honest  Maurice  Amdt. 


Hear,  in  the  first  place,  how  he  recalls  to 
the  memory  of  the  living  Lutheran  bigots, 
the  bloody  deeds  of  their  bigoted  predeces- 
sors, whom  they  seem  so  desirous  of  emu 
lating : — 

"  Scarcely  were  Luther  and  Melanchtfaon  dead, 
when  the  son-in-law  of  the  latter,  a  pious  clergy- 
man, who  preached  peace  with  the  CalTintsts  as 
Christian  brethren,  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  another  pious  peaoe-preadier 
was  executed  with  a  sword  specially  marked 
for  the  purpose,  on  which  were  graren  the 
words — *HuT  DicH  Calvixist!  CalrinUi^  be- 
icare  !  *  And  this  took  place  in  the  rery  cra- 
dling years  of  the  Reformation,  that  Reforma- 
tion which  had  preached  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel,  and  sealed  this  doctrine  before  Gk>d  and 
men  with  the  blood  of  martyrs ! 

"  0  that  our  modem  persecutors  and  LnUicmi 
zealots  in  Mecklenburg  and  Prussia  woald  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  Dresden,  and  there  contemplate 
the  bloody  sword  with  which  Crell  was  executed, 
and  reiul,  with  feeling  eyes,  the  blood-thirstr 
inscription  which  it  bears !  0  that  they  would 
then  go  into  their  own  hearts,  and  blush,  when 
they  cry  out  for  the  power  of  the  keys  to  re- 
animate the  faith  which  has  died  out  onder 
their  hands,  and  to  gather  again  the  scattered 
and  dispirited  congregations  under  a  new  j aria- 
diction  !  that  they  might  learn  how  this  exhibi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  fanaticism  is  only  a  display 
of  their  secret  want  of  faith  in  a  cause,  whi^ 
requires  the  aid  of  the  police  to  -make  head 
against  a  few  wandering  Baptists ! '' 

Then,  in  reviewing  Stahl's  essentially  Po- 
pish doctrine  of  the  Church,  given  in  our 
extract,  he  goes  on  indignantly  to  exclaim, — 

"  Poor  Rosa  Madiai !  in  this  Neo-PrussiaD 
doctrine  of  the  Cuurch,  what  comfort  would 
there  be  for  thee ! 

"  Poor  Evangelista  Borczynski !  TTas  it  the 
idea  of  such  a  doctrine  that  gave  thee  strength, 
after  being  admitted  to  the  Protestant  faith  ia 
Protestant  Germany,  to  return  to  the  land  of  the 
Emperor,  the  land  whose  laws  thou  hadst  not 
violated  ?  Was  this  thought  the  moving  power 
in  thy  soul,  when,  cast  into  the  dark  and  squalid 
dungeon,  thou  didst  long  in  the  holy  Passion 
week  to  enjoy  the  sacred  supper  of  the  Lord 
with  that  congregation  of  the  faithful,  which, 
after  earnest  prayer  and  study,  thou  hadst  se- 
lected as  the  best !  Will  this  be  the  thought 
on  which,  at  length  removed  from  this  earthly 
misery  and  wrong,  thy  soul  will  be  wafted  hea- 
venward, into  the  bosom  of  the  Father  of  all 
souls? — if  indeed  the  cry  of  the  terrible  wrong 
done  to  thee  in  the  teeth  of  the  public  law  of 
his  empire,  shall  not  sooner  hare  pierced  Um 
ears  of  a  German  who  loves  justice,  and  of  an 
Emperor  who  hates  oppression. 

**  Poor  Francesco  Cecchetti!  was  this  the 
thought  which  inspired  thee  with  cnurage  to 
wear  the  martyr  s  chain,  and  to  exhort  thy  son 
to  manly  en«lurance,  when  he  stood  on  the  pri- 
son floor  before  thee  weeping,  and  looking  on 
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hiB  father  dad  in  the  habiliments  of  a  male- 
iafcctor? 

*'  No  I  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  all  truth. 
No! — ^and  eternally  No!  These  churchmen's 
phrases  have  never  yet  siven  consolation  to  a 
human  beine,  to  whom  the  salvation  of  Christ 
was  preached,  and  in  whose  heart  the  GK)d-sown 
seed  of  the  Gospel  had  begun  to  grow  as  the 
germ  of  eternal  life." 

And  so  we  might  go  on  quoting  passage 
after  passage,  radiant  with  all  that  glow  of 
divine  heat,  the  presence  of  which,  accom- 
panied with  high  talent,  extraordinary  learn- 
ing, and  commanding  position,  stamps  the 
Chevalier  as  the  man  above  all  others  now 
living,  specially  oommissioned  to  plant  him- 
self in  the  bristling  front  of  the  strife  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  as  the  champion  of 
the  free  Grospel  and  an  enlightened  Christ- 
ianity on  the  Continent  The  extracts 
which  we  have  given,  though  few  and  scat- 
tered, will,  we  hope,  have  proved  sufficietit 
to  induce  those  of  our  readers  who  can  read 
German  to  peruse  the  original  volumes  for 
themselves ;  while  from  English  readers,  a 
translation  judiciously  made,  and  consider- 
ably curtailing  some  of  those  discussions 
that  have  a  purely  local  bearing,  would,  no 
doubt,  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 

But  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  close 
these  interesting  volumes  without  one  addi- 
tional extract,  relating  to  the  present  state 
of  the  Russian  Church  under  the  system 
established  by  the  late  Emperor,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  liberal  administration  of 
the  philanthropic  Alexander  : — 

<*  In  the  Russian  empire,  all  movement  pro^ 
ceeds  from  one  absolute  power,  which  is  at 
once  Emperor  and  Pope.  The  clergy,  under 
the  influence  of  this  portentous  authority,  pro- 
ceeds, according  to  the  most  severe  ecclesiastical 
laws,  against  individual  members  of  their  body, 
and  carries  these  laws  into  execution  against  n\l 
and  sundry,  according  to  the  most  savage 
usages  of  old  Sclavonic  barbarity,  unless,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power,  by  bribery,  to  buy  themselves  free  from 
•such  persecution.  What  but  their  wealth  has 
saved  the  rich  old  orthodox  believers  in  Moscow^ 
during  the  persecutions  of  the  present  year? 
In  such  fashion  is  the  purelv  clerical  influence 
weakened,  but  receives,  at  the  same  time,  an 
autocratic  hue,  and  the  taint  of  a  corrupt  ad- 
ministration. How  bloody  red  that  hue  was, 
under  Nicholas,  we  have  already  had  cause  to 
lament !  The  reaction  consists,  not  only  in  the 
hatred  of  the  world,  I  mean  of  the  nations,  but 
in  the  wild  hatred  of  the  old  orthodox  Russians 
ttiemselves — a  hatred  amounting  sometimes  al* 
most  to  madness — against  the  National  Church 
of  Peter  the  Greac.  The  effect  of  this  system 
upon  tlie  clergy  during  the  fateful  reign  of  the 
late  Czar,  has  been  the  disappearance  of  thut 
more  liberal  tendency,  which,  under  Alexander^ 


had  been  causing  the  Russian  Ghiurch  to  ap- 
proximate more  and  more  to  the  primitive 
Ohiurch,  and  thereby  to  the  Bible  and  the  Re- 
formation. This  more  liberal  party  stands  be- 
fore us,  represented  in  a  historical  personage  of 
no  mean  note,  PlatOj  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow, 
who  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  Anglican 
teaching,  and  Bingham*s  representation  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  in  terms  which  put  Count 
Le  Maistre — ^in  his  book  *  Du  Pape* — ^into  such 
a  fearful  state  of  terror  and  apprehension.  The 
eflfect  of  the  same  system,  on  Uie  people,  has 
been  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions which  had  b^un  to  flourish  under  the 
mild  sway  of  Alexander.  The  ministry  of  public 
instruction  may  now  be  entitled,  with  no  un- 
founded mockery,  the  ministry  for  the  public 
prevention  of  instruction.  Alexander  encour- 
aged the  printing  and  the  distribution  of  the 
Sclavonian  Bible  m  families  and  schools ;  and, 
indeed,  generally  speaking,  the  clergy  of  the 
oriental  church  hitherto,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
not  been  hindered  by  their  autocratic  pope, 
have  everywhere  allowed  the  free  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  reaped  the  consequent 
blessing.  Some  English  philanthropists  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  story 
that  the  annual  contribution  of  the  Great  Bible 
Societv  (I  believe  £4000  sterling)  may  now 
again  by  a  special  grace  of  the  Ca^r  be  expended 
on  the  printing  of  Bibles.  But  this  sum  is 
thrown  altogether  into  the  Protestant  provinces 
of  the  Baltic,  in  which  the  Greek  Church  pos- 
sesses only  the  right  of  a  conoueror,  over-riding 
express  national  compacts.  In  respect  of  the 
schools,  we  read  lately  in  the  newspapers  that 
their  number  under  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had 
been  tripled,  rising  from  1400  to  4000  in  the 
whole  empire,  while  the  number  of  pupils,  in- 
stead of  71,000,  is  now  207,000.  This  is  no 
doubt  correct ;  but  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the 
now  schools  are  either  purely  military,  or  are 
placed  altogether  upon  a  military  footing,  and 
that  that  Emperor  did  everything  he  possibly 
could  to  narrow  the  circle  of  gymnasial  instruc- 
tion. Only  the  highest  classes  are  allowed  to 
enter  these  institutions.  The  Bible  has  been 
everywhere  banished ;  not  a  single  Sclavonic 
Bible  has  been  printed  in  the  gigantic  empire 
since  the  year  1826,  and  that  in  a  Church  which 
never  made  a  principle  of  excluding  it  No 
foreign  mission,  even  among  the  Mahommedans, 
is  allowed,  while  the  Russian  Church  herself 
does  not  pretend  ever  to  have  made  any  conver- 
sions among  the  heathen  without  the  help  of  the 
bayonet  and  the  dram-shop.  Even  the  peaceful 
mission  of  the  Herrnhuters  among  the  Tartars 
was  suppressed." 

We  would  conclude  with  one  remark. 
That  the  Christian  hierarchy  is  now  raising 
its  head  in  all  quarters  of  Europe,  with  an 
ominous  prominency,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  let  not  the  Protestant  reader  allow  him- 
self  to  be  so  deeply  moved  by  this  fact,  as  to 
imagine  that  Popery  is  really  gaining  strength 
among  the  masses  of  the  European  popula- 
tion at  the  present  moment,  while  Evangeli- 
cal religion  is  everywhere  losln%  ^^m\^^. 
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Whatever  parade  of  internal  life  Popery 
may  make,  in  this  age  of  railroads,  cheap 
books,  and  flying  Bibles,  we  may  stand  well 
assured  it  is  more  hollow  than  ever  at  the 
core,  and  feels  less  assured  of  the  permanen- 
cy of  its  own  position.  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  a 
well-known  article  on  Ranke's  "  History  of 
the  Popes,"  has  dwelt  too  much  on  the  mere 
external  array  of  the  Popish  Church,  without 
directing  his  eyes  to  the  inward  rottenness 
which  is  day  by  day  eating  out  the  morbid 
vitality  of  ^hat  bloated  and  purple  monster. 
Neither  is  there  any  real  danger  in  the  novel 
and  startling  phenomenon  in  the  religion  of 
this  country,  the  passing  of  so  many  Oxonian 
square  caps,  and  titled  ladies  of  quality  from 
the  camp  of  Luther  to  that  of  Hildebrand. 
Protestantism  is  a  religion  only  for  strong 
and  independent  natures;  weaklings,  and 
those  whose  palsied  limbs  demand  a  crutch, 
in  times  of  spiritual  excitement  and  perplex- 
ity like  the  present,  naturally  fall  back  into 
the  ranks  of  that  faith  which  promises  them 
a  refuge  from  ddubts  which  they  cannot 
master,  and  a  fulcrum  of  authority  in  an  in- 
fiillible  priesthood,  which  they  fail  to  find  in 
their  own  souls.  Such  weaklings,  raised  into 
a  sickly  selfconsistency  by  the  uninspired 
and  unspeculative  system  of  education,  that, 
under  the  sanction  of  Episcopal  formalists, 
has  long  been  fashionable  at  Oxford,  have 
lefl  the  rrotestant  camp  by  hundreds  and  by 
thousands  of  late  years;  and  more,  no 
doubt,  will  yet  leave  it  Small  matter.  So 
"  the  brave  Belgians"  fled  from  the  rear  of 
the  fight  at  Waterloo ;  and  the  victory  was 
gained  without  them.  And,  if  the  gibbering 
of  this  mediaeval  ghost  called  Pus^yism,  is 
not  a  matter  that  ought  to  raise  any  serious 
apprehensions  in  the  breast  of  the  genuine 
Protestants  of  this  country,  much  less  is 
there  anything  really  dangerous  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion  in  those  sad  persecutions 
which  are  now  going  on  in  Italy,  Austria, 
and,  under  a  paler  star,  in  Prussia  and  in 
Sweden.  An  age  of  persecutions  is  always 
an  ace  of  danger,  not  to  the  persecuted 
church,  but  to  the  persecutuig.  Bloodthirsty 
as  the  beast  of  the  Vatican  undoubtedly  has 
been,  it  has  too  much  of  the  fox  in  its  con- 
stitution to  venture  upon  public  murder  or 
imprisonment — which  is,  practically,  a  slow 
way  of  murdering — at  any  time,  but  par- 
ticularly in  this  age,  without  being  driven  to 
it  by  a  desperate  conviction,  that  all  milder 
means  have  failed.  The  existence  of  perse- 
cution in  any  quarter  of  Christendom,  at  the 
present  hour,  may  be  regarded  as  a  public 
confession  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  and 
persecuting  church  that  there  is  a  strong  un- 
der current  of  free  spiritual  life  in  that 
quarter,  which  they  are  unable  to  control  in 


any  more  honourable  way  than  that  whidi 
the  political  pretender  employs  to  get  rid  of 
the  legitimate  claimant  to  the  throne  which 
he  has  usurped.  The  great  persecution  of 
Diocletian,  preceded,  by  a  very  few  years, 
the  public  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
the  Koman  Empire.  So  the  banishment  of 
the  Tyrolese  Protestants  in  the  Zillerthal, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Borczynski  and 
other  evangelical  monks  in  Bohemia;  the 
disownment  of  the  public  statutes  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  introduction  of  the  foreign 
rapal  Law  in  the  recent  Austrian  Concordat, 
may  prove  only  the  preludes  of  the  speedy 
disruption  of  a  system  which,  haying  lost  an 
faith,  both  in  God  and  man,  puts  its  last  des- 
perate confidence  in  policemen  and  in  prison- 
houses.  'Tis  well  to  have  our  eyes  open,  and 
to  have  been  fairly  warned;  but  whether 
Protestant  Jesuitism  in  Prussia,  and  Papal 
subserviency  in  Austria,  shall  fkll  by  slow 
crumbling  decay,  or  only  after  a  violent 
death-struggle,  and  a  second  thirty  years* 
war,  the  men  who  believe  in  freedom,  social 
and  ecclesiastical,  can  have  no  cause  to  de- 
spond.    Faith  is  patient,  and  can  wait. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Notice  sur  Meitray,  Par 
AuousTiN  Cochin.    Tours,  1852. 

2.  The  Philanthropic  FamuSchool^  Bid- 
JSilly  Surrey.  Annual  Reports  for  1860, 
1851,  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855. 

3.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  Preventive  and  Re- 
formatory Schools^  held  at  Birmingham^  on 

the  dth  and  1 0  th  December  1 85 1 .    London, 
1851. 

4.  Reformatory  Schools  for  the  Children  of 
the  Perishing  and  Dangerous  Classes,  By 
Mary  Carpenter.     London,  1851. 

The  most  casual  observer  cannot  have  failed 
to  remark,  that  a  new  topic  has  been  recent- 
ly added  to  the  many  that  attract  the  public 
attention.  The  name  of  "Reformatory 
Schools"  has  been  thrust  prominently  be- 
fore it,  and  the  meeting  held  in  the  month  of 
September  at  Birmingham,  drew  to  the  sub- 
ject the  powerful  interest  which  the  T^mes 
never  fails  to  excite.  Yet  the  public  are 
still  asking  what  these  Reformatories  really 
are,  what  their  express  object,  what  their  po- 
sition, what  their  value  ? 

Of  the  many  farm-schools  now  in  exists 
ence,  those  at  Mettray  and  Red-Hill  justly 
deserve  to  rank  in  the  foremost  class.  Some 
account  of  their  principles  and  systems  may 
help  to  solve  the  questions  now  referred  to. 
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At  first  sight  they  appear  to  be  private  in 
stitutions  founded  by  benevolent  men  or 
societies,  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, with  some  aid  lately  granted  by  the 
Governments  of  the  countries  which  they 
serve,  destined  to  reform  a  limited  number 
^  of  juvenile  criminals,  and  already  marked  by 
eminent  success  as  far  as  they  go. 

But  in  reality  they  are  the  first-fruits  of 
an  awakening  consciousness  of  our  distance 
from  real  civilisation.  These  names,  un- 
known till  within  the  last  few  months  to  the 
public  of  either  France  or  England,  announce 
the  discovery  of  a  secret  dreamed  of  by 
Manu  in  India  and  Plato  in  Greece,  and 
sought  in  vain  through  every  age  and  nation 
down  to  the  fimatics  of  socialism  in  the  last, 
and  the  would-be  regenerators,  more  enthu- 
siastic than  wise,  of  the  present  century, 
viz.,  the  true  principle  of  social  regeneration 
compatible  with  the  existing  state  of  social  in- 
stitutions. They  have  made  the  discovery 
and  proved  its  value — ^Mettray,  in  hard- 
working obscurity,  during  fifteen,  and  Red- 
Hill,  during  five  years.  They  have  proved 
that  the  day  is  now  come  when  prevention 
must  supersede  correction,  the  training- 
school  replace  the  prison.  While  each  day 
adds  to  the  difliculties  of  punishment,  they 
go  on  proving  the  facility  of  prevention.  As 
iu  the  early  ages  of  our  era,  some  Christian 
maiden,  weak  in  frame,  but  strong  in  faith, 
may  have  stood  with  angel  face  and  out- 
stretched arm,  raising  the  cross  before  the 
shamed  eyes  of  some  horde  of  heathens, 
shrinking  in  wonder  and  admiration  before 
her;  the  spirit  of  Christian  Reform  here 
stands  bravely  but  modestly  up  in  an  age  of 
worldliness,  bearing  the  scoffs  of  materialists, 
and  stemming  the  opposition  of  the  close- 
handed  sons  of  trade,  to  wave  the  banner  of 
good  living  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

Something  has,  no  doubt,  been  done  to- 
wards the  education  of  the  lower  orders ; 
but  it  has  of  late  come  to  light,  that  these 
measures  affect  chiefly  the  lower  and  not  the 
lowest,  i.e.,  the  vicious,  and  therefore  danger- 
ous classes  of  society. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  our  armies  of 
preventives  and  detectives,  our  daily-extend- 
ed prisons,  our  model  penitentiaries,  our 
thousands  of  clergymen,  and  our  noble  bands 
of  zealous  home  missionaries,  have  not  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years — since  a 
fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  war  against 
crime — succeeded  in  placing  any  efl^eotual  re- 
straint on  the  growth  of  these  classes.  On 
the  contrary,  vice  and  crime  seem  to  be 
increasing  annually  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  population.  Yet,  as  usual,  our  short- 
sighted   governors,  and   our   over-prudent 


selves,  are  content  to  pay  our  yearly  millions 
for  the  detection,  apprehension,  and  punish- 
ment of  our  criminal  classes,  rather  than 
lend  a  hearty  aid  to  a  system  of  prevention, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  effect  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  the  rate  of  crime.-  There 
would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  an  earnest  desire 
among  a  large  number  of  private  individuals 
to  rectify  this  wretched  state  of  things ;  and 
the  Government,  clogged  as  it  is  by  party 
spirit,  and  inebriated  by  the  excitement  of  a 
great  and  doubtful  war/ have  still  been  so 
pricked  up  by  the  zealous  in  this  cause,  as  to 
grant  a  large  sum  for  general  education.* 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  grant 
— the  only  one  really  destined  to  further  the 
reformation  of  the  lower  classes — is  confined 
to  their  education;  and  also  that  those  who 
have  been  distinguished  as  the  lowest  orders, 
are  naturally  excluded  from  the  advantages 
oflfered  to  the  honest  and  hard-working, 
whom  their  contact  would  tend  to  pollute. 

The  name  "juvenile  delinquent"  is  applied 
to  boys  and  girls  in  the  lowest  class,  below 
the  age  of  seventeen^  whom  the  law  punishes 
for  divers  off*ences.  It  has  been  computed 
that  there  are  annually  more  than  15,000 
such  delinquents  committed  throughout  the 
kingdom,  of  whom  7000  are  punished  for 
their  first  offence.  It  has  also  been  reckoned 
that  the  children  of  the  lowest  classes,  who 
have  no  regular  means  of  sustenance,  and 
are  living  in  vagabondage  and  dishonesty, 
amount  in  the  city  of  London  alone  to 
30,000,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  at 
least  100,000.  The  proportion  of  juvenile 
delinquents  to  the  whole  class  is,  therefore, 
only  15  per  cent. ;  and  when  we  remember 
that  mbre  than  half  that  number  are  old 
hands,  who  have  been  committed  more  than 
once,  the  real  proportion  of  those  on  whom 
the  law  takes  hold,  is  only  8  per  cent.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  one  individual 
in  every  three  hundred  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain, — and  that  individual 
a  destitute,  vagabond,  abandoned,  and,  in 
many  cases,  law-breaking  child, — below  the 
age  of  seventeen.  The  question  then  arises 
as  to  how,  and  by  what  right,  the  State  can 
lay  its  hand  on  these  young  recruits  of  the 
lowest  orders. 

^  As  regards  delinquents  the  question  pre- 
sents little  difficulty.     The  magistrate  has 


♦  When  we  call  it  large^  it  is  by  comparifion  with 
the  efforts  of  private  individuals;  but  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  and  necessity  of  the  cause,  how  la- 
mentable small  is  the  pittance  allowed  for  raising  in 
the  moralf  intellectual,  and  religious  scale,  the  wliolo 
of  the  great  British  nation  I  Although  last  year  in- 
creased by  £35,000,  the  grant  was  under  £3On,000, 
while  that  for  the  Land  Transport  Service  alone,  a 
single  branch  of  our  war  machinery,  was  considera- 
bly over  a  million. 
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DOW  tbe  power  of  oommuting  the  punisli- 
inent  of  every  child,  convicted  of  an  offence 
against  the  law,  to  a  term  of  greater  or  less 
duration  in  one  of  the  reformatory  establish- 
roents  of  the  kingdom.  That  these  institu- 
tions are  the  work  of  private  individuals  or 
societies;  that  they  receive  scarcely  any 
aid  from  6ove**nment  but  its  countenance ; 
that  they  are  imperfect  and  often  based  on 
wrong  principles,  and  at  best  are  incapable 
of  accommodating  even  a  third  of  the  chil- 
dren annually  committed,  while  the  Govern- 
ment undertakings,  as  is  always  the  case, 
are  so  absurdly  conceived,  so  wretchedly 
managed,  and  so  grossly  over-crowded,  as  to 
do  more  harm  than  good,  are  facts  that 
would  be  a  great  slur  on  this  nation,  if  it 
were  not  true  that  its  attention,  at  all  times 
difficult  to  engage,  has  been  only  lately  call- 
ed to  this  subject,  and  continually  occupied 
with  others  of  great  momentary  importance. 

But  we  have  a  larger  subject  to  interest 
us.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  15,000  young  criminals,  but  of 
100,000  children, — the  present  oflfspring  and 
future  recruits  of  a  vicious  and  most  danger- 
ous class.  Now  here  a  difficulty  arises.  It 
has  been  stoutly  asserted  that  the  State  has 
no  right  to  exercise  power  over  children  who 
have  not  become  amenable  to  law.  It  is, 
firstly,  contended  that  every  parent  has,  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  a  certain  right 
over  his  own  offspring,  and  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility in  their  wellbeing ;  and,  second- 
ly, it  has  been  asserted  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  remove  this  responsibility,  and 
to  destroy  the  ties  of  family  among  the 
class  of  which  we  speak. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  arguihents,  it 
is  reduced  to  the  question,  whether  a  State 
is  a  self  preservative  body  or  not  ?  If  it  be 
so,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  a  right  to  deal  with 
every  person  or  class  who  threatens  its  se- 
curity. It  is  not,  indeed,  lawful  for  the 
State  to  punish  where  no  infringement  of  the 
law  has  taken  place,  but  it  is  lawful  for  it  to 
take  measures  to  remove  a  danger  which 
threatens  the  nation.  It  is  an  undeniable 
law  of  good  government,  that  the  interests 
of  individuals  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
common  weal. 

The  other  objection  is  simply  absurd. 
From  parliamentary  returns  for  1848  and 
1849,  we  learn  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  children  annually  commit- 
ted, are  either  deprived  of  one  or  both  pa- 
rents, or  are  of  illegitimate  birth.*  Those 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the  lowest  orders 

*  Of  1553  children  reoeived  at  Mettray,  29t  were 
illegitimate,  705  orphans,  114  ronudlings,  302  parents 
in  prison,  2140  parents  married  again,  99  parents 
living  in  concubinage. 


well  know,  that  to  be  deprired  <^  one  pwre&t 
is  worse  than  to  be  bereft  of  both.  The  re- 
maining parent  invariably  marries  again,  and 
a  step-mother  or  step-faliier  amoDg  the  low- 
est orders  is,  to  use  an  expressicm  employed 
by  one  of  themselves,  **  worse  than  a  hus- 
band." But  what  ties  of  &mily  can  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  among  the  other  two-thirds  1 
what  domestic  relations  can  there  be  be- 
tween children  either  neglected  entirely,  or 
purposely  trained  to  dishonesty^ .  and  the 
parents  who  thus  treat  them?  What  ties  of 
&mily,  where  the  father  or  mother  are  in 
prison  or  transported,  belonging  to  a  band 
of  thieves,  or  at  best  without  a  roof  to  cover 
their  heads,  sleeping  at  night  in  a  lodging- 
house,  and  leaving  their  diildren  in  roost 
cases  to  the  mercy  of  the  skies  without? 
But  since  these  domestic  ties  do  not  exist, 
either  their  place  must  be  supplied,  or  new 
ones  produced.  For  the  former  alternative 
we  propose  reformatory  establishments  ;  for 
the  latter  a  new  plan.  It  is  dear,  that  as  a 
subject  of  the  State  in  which  a  man  lives, 
defended  by  its  laws,  and  amenable  to  them, 
he  produces,  in  every  child  that  he  begets,  a 
new  subject,  whom  he  desires  to  be  equally 
protected  by  his  country.  To  secure  this 
advantage,  it  is  only  just  that  he  should  ful- 
fil his  share  of  the  tacit  agreement  he  makes 
with  the  State,  by  teaching  and  training  his 
ofispring  to  obey  the  laws  which  are  to  se- 
cure him.  If  the  parent  fails  to  do  so,  be  is 
clearly  responsible  for  the  infringement  of 
the  law  committed  by  the  child.  He  would 
have  a  right  to  compensation  if  bis  boy  was 
injured  or  robbed  by  another,  and  he,  and  he 
only,  should  therefore  be  punished  if  the  boy 
transgresses  the  law.* 

It  has  been  replied  to  this,  that  we  do  not 
punish  children  because  they  are  responsible. 
A  child  must  learn  obedience,  and  be  taught 
that  to  infringe  right  brings  evil  on  itself. 
We  address  ourselves  to  the  brute  instinct 
in  the  half  rational  man,  and  since  we  cannot 
make  it  love  good,  for  any  better  reason,  we 
make  it  fear  to  do  evil  from  a  feeling  of 
self  love.  This  is,  indeed,  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  a  child  by  its  parent ;  but  it  cannot 
be  employed  by  the  State.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  punish  the  young  for  acts  which  its  own 
&ther  either  inculcates  or  encourages,  and 
which  all  around  it  are  constantly  commit- 
ting with  impunity.  Moreover,  the  State 
cannot  devise  any  means  of  punishing  chil- 


♦  "  I  have,  indeed,  a  strong  conviction,  that  Vt,  in 
justifiable  cases,  the  sins  of  the  ignorant  and  ening 
child  were  visited  upon  the  neglectAil  or  vicious 
parent,  such  a  proceeding  would  produce  benefit,  by 
reminding  or  warning  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  more  attention  to  the  duties  ioeum- 
bent  on  them.*' — Report  of  Coi^erence^  p.  54. 
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dren  of  this  class.  They  are  unable  to 
appreciate  the  degradation  of  a  prison,  which 
is  to  them  but  a  change  of  scene.  They 
cannot  feel  the  rod  of  the  jailor  on  backs 
which  have  been  hardened  by  drunken  blows 
at  home.  But  the  parent  is  responsible. 
The  parent  is  punishable,  and  in  no  way 
more  effectually  than  by  the  loss  of  his  pro- 
perty. Make  the  father,  or  mother,  pay  or 
suffer  for  the  fault  of  the  child,  and  you  will 
soon  teach  him  to  keep  his  femily  out  of 
barm's  way. 

The  general  principle  of  the  system  is, 
then,  as  follows  : — Every  child  accused  of  a 
breach  of  the  law,  or  found  to  be  neglected 
by  its  parents,  or  to  have  no  parents  at  all, 
or  living  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  streets 
wandering,  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  State. 
The  parents  are  to  be  relieved  of  it  entirely ; 
but  Uiey  are  to  be  punished  either  for  the  of- 
fence of  their  offspring,  if  it  has  committed 
any,  or  for  its  neglect,  which  ought  to  be 
made  a  breach  of  the  law.*  The  country  is 
thus  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  neglected 
child.  How  shall  it  dispose  of  it  1  We 
reply,  by  pointing  to  Red-Hill  and  Mettray. 

These  two  great  Institutions  are  based  on 
two  principles,  which  distinguish  them  from 
all  the  older  establishments  of  a  similar 
character.  They  are  these :  they  assume 
firstly ^  that  there  exists  a  sense  of  honour 
among  even  the  most  abandoned ;  secondly^ 
that  labour  is  the  devil's  greatest  enemy. 
The  first  principle  removes  from  the  Re- 
formatory Establishment  any  possible  re- 
semblance  that  it  might  have  had  to  the 
Prison.  A  plot  of  133  acres  was  purchased 
by  the  Philanthropic  Society  in  1849,  at 
Red-Hill,  near  Reigate,  in  Surrey ;  and 
more  than  260  hectares  (about  520  acres) 
was  presented  by  M.  de  Courteilles,  at  Met- 
tray,  near  Tours,  in  France,  in  the  year 
1839.  On  the  former  estate,  736  lads  had 
been  received,  and  538  discharged  at  differ- 
ent times  up  to  January  1,  1855 ;  on  the 
latter,   1553  received,  and  836  discharged 


♦  This  preUminary  arrangement  might  be  effected 
by  organizing  a  portion  of  the  police  of  all  the  larger 
towns,  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  after  chil- 
dren of  the  "lowest"  class.  This  was  suggested  by 
the  Honourable  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Ragged 
Schools.  Ho  proposes  that  each  town  should  be  di- 
vided into  educational  districts,  to  each  of  which  a 
sort  of  inspector  should  be  attached.  "  His  office," 
ho  says,  "  should  be  twofold,  containing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  of  the  missionary  and  the  pohce-inspec- 
tor.  As  a  missionary,  he  should  endeavour  to  work 
upon  the  minds  of  the  parents  by  kindness  and  ex- 
postulation, and  thus  induce  them  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  children.  As  a  police-inspector,  he  would  be 
required  to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  thoughtless  and 
abandoned." — (See  RepoH  of  Birmingham  Cmferenct^ 
p.  26.) 


between  1839  and  1852.  At  Red-Hill,  the 
desertions,  or  attempted  desertions,  are  at 
present  somewhat  numerous,  but  this  must 
be  ascribed  partly  to  inexperience ;  but  at 
Mettray  we  could  only  learn  that  one  boy 
out  of  this  number  haa  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence. 
Yet  these  estates  are  just  like  any  others, 
unwalled  and  unguarded;  the  facilities  for 
absconding  from  them  are  almost  as  ereat 
as  those  possessed  by  any  common  farm- 
servant  ;  the  means  of  evading  the  police  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  not  wanting ;  and  the 
boys  who  have  thus  remained  upon  them 
have  been  vagabonds  from  the  streets,  who 
would  not  scruple  to  appropriate  any  stray 
cash  they  might  come  across,  whose  young 
lives  have  been  passed  in  private  villanies, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  eluding  justice,  and 
who  would,  of  course,  be  far  more  free 
roaming  through  the  Strand  or  Holbom,  or 
their  native  haunts  round  the  Seven  Dials, 
than  under  strict  task-masters,  who  keep 
them  punctually  to  their  prescribed  work 
and  hours. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  honour  in,  as 
well  as  among  thieves,  if  it  be  properly  de- 
manded. On  his  arrival  at  the  Reformatory 
School,  the  boy  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
still  a  free  being.  There  is  no  prison  re- 
straint, no  privation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  to  gall  his  young  wild  spirit.  He 
may  go  and  come  in  freedom  about  the 
farm,  but  it  is  put  to  his  honour  as  a  man 
not  to  go  beyond  its  limits.  These  are 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  a  hedge  or  a  brook 
becomes  a  sacred  boundary  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  traverse  than  the  prison  wall,  what- 
ever its  height  There  was  a  striking 
instance  of  this  feeling  of  honour  in  one 
boy.  He  was  sent  constantly  on  errands, 
at  a  distance  from  the  farm-school,  and  it 
was  impressed  upon  him  that  he  was  on  a 
mission  of  trust.  He  had,  it  appears,  been 
determined  to  desert,  yet  he  never  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
him,  but  regularly  returned,  and  at  last  ran 
away  when  his  honour  was  no  longer  impli- 
cated. When  Mettray  was  founded  in  1839, 
the  laugh  was  raised  against  its  supporters, 
for  imagining  that  the  urchins  collected  there 
from  the  prisons  and  the  streets,  would  re- 
main a  siugle  dav  on  the  estate.  What  a 
triumph  for  the  believers  in  human  nature 
has  the  result  proved  !* 

The  next  great  principle  is  that  of  labour; 
— and  here  we  must  be  understood  to  speak 


♦  At  Red-Hill  more  than  one  instance  was  re- 
lated to  us,  of  lads  having  been  sent  home  on  a  proba- 
tionary leave,  and  being  on  parole,  having  strictly 
returned,  to  desert  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when 
their  honour  was  Lisa  concerned. 
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of  rural  labour.  All  work  is  indeed  oppo.sed 
to  vice  in  its  principle.  Bodily  exercise  is 
the  antagonist  of  carnal  indulgence,  but 
there  are  trades  which,  from  the  manner  in 
which  tbej  afiect  the  mind  and  the  body,  are 
the  very  encouragers  of  vicious  propensities. 
Sadi  particularly  are  sedentary  employ- 
ments, and  those  which  are  pursued  in  close 
hot  workshops,  in  the  midst  of  ill-kept 
towns.  It  has  indeed  been  contended  by 
statisticians,  that  the  criminal  reports  show 
as  large  an  amount  of  crime  in  the  purely 
rural  districts  as  in  the  large  manufacturing 
towns.  This  is  only  another  proof  of  the 
fidlacy  of  trusting  entirely  to  figures.  It 
is  not  actual  crime  that  is  to  be  feared. 
The  passions  we  admit  are  as  strong,  or  even 
stronger,  in  healthy  fields  and  dales  as  in 
dose  and  crowded  streets.  But  the  indul- 
gence of  passions  does  not  endanger  either 
the  soul  or  the  community  half  as  immi- 
nently as  a  vicious  state  of  living.  If  the 
inquiry  be  pursued,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  crimes  of  the  country  districts  are 
chiefly  those  of  murder,  assault,  and  such  as 
result  from  strong  feeling,  worked  up  by 
circumstances  from  time  to  time.  But  these 
temporary  outbreaks  are  not  half  so  dread- 
ful as  the  habitual  abandonment,  drunken- 
ness, and  professional  dishonesty  pervading 
ffreat  cities.  Again,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  then  is  less  room,  and  con- 
sequently less  temptation,  for  the  pas- 
sions in  crowded  communities ;  assault 
and  violence  are  checked  by  the  danger  of 
immediate  detection,  while  the  constant 
presence  of  the  police  imposes  an  efifective 
restraint  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
stant view  of  God's  noble  works,  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  air  and  the  health  of  the  body, 
imdeniably  purify  and  ennoble.  We  have 
known  populations  of  peasantry  in  country 
districts,  where  the  scenery  has  been  grand 
and  beautifiil,  and  the  congregations  of  man 
less  crowded,  which  resembled  rather  a 
noble  gentry  than  an  unrefined  populace. 
In  the  Tyrol,  in  Brittany,  in  the  Highlands, 
we  find  elevated  sentiments  of  honour, 
moral  integrity,  and  generous  bearing.  Can 
we  attest  such  principles  as  these  in  Man- 
diester  and  Leeds  ? 

Acain,  it  is  certain  that  reformation  must 
be  physical  as  well  as  moral.  Nothing  is 
so  opposed  to  proper  feeling  as  squalor  and 
rickliness.  It  is  in  vain  to  build  and  insti- 
tute Reformatory  Establishments  in  the  heart 
of  great  cities.  You  will  not  do  more  than 
our  Ragged  Schools  and  Houses  of  Refiige, 
and  how  little  do  these  do  in  comparison 
with   Red-Hill  and   Mettray  !*    No.     The 

^  Kn  pjeator  proof  of  this  can  bo  gathered  than 
that  ail'urded  by  a  visit  to  Red-Hill,  and  a  oompari- 


■  Reformatory  School  must  be  also  a  Farm- 

:  School,*  and  the  surplus  population  of  our 

!  great  towns  be  converted  into  honest  coun- 

itrymen.     The  child   must   be  at  once   re- 

I  moved  from  the  exciting  and  unnatural  city 

I  life  and  the  neighbourhood  of  dangerous  ass<^>- 

ciates,  to  the  calm  and  invigorating  scenes  of 

the  country.     Change  of  air  and  scene  mu^^t 

necessarily  precede   a  change   of  life,  and 

this  may  eventually  be  followed  by  a  change 

of  heart 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested! 
that  the  Farm-school  system  partakes  to.> 
much  of  the  character  of  the  monastery. 
Since  the  boys  are,  it  is  said,  separated  from 
the  world,  and  have  no  temptations  to  try 
them,  there  can  be  no  means  of  teachin^r 
them  to  resist  temptation,  and  when  they 
are  again  turned  out  upon  the  world,  they 
are  more  than  ever  liable  to  be  drawn  away 
I  by  its  allurements.  The  apparent  validity 
I  of  this  argument  is,  in  the  first  place,  opposed 
by  results.  The  number  of  those  who  have 
I  relapsed  into  their  old  habits  on  leaving  the 
'  farm-school,  has  been  reduced  by  the  system 
of  Mettray  to  about  10  per  cent ;  and  this 
number  might  be  still  lessened,  if  a  longer 
time  were  allowed  for  reformation.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  mere  waste  of  money  to  send  a 
boy  to  the  Farm-school,  as  is  too  often  done, 
merely  for  a  few  months,  or  at  best  a  year. 
Three  or  four  years  are  not  too  long  for  a 
boy  over  twelve  to  eradicate  all  the  evil  he 
has  learnt,  and  to  instil  good  principles  and 
confirm  good  habits,  while  for  one  below 
that  age  six  to  eight  years  are  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  a  sheer  injustice  to  receive 
a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  to 
turn  him  loose  on  the  world  again  before  ho 
has  acquired  the  means  of  working  for  his 
bread,  and  while  he  is  yet  unfitted  to  fm*e 
the  temptations  which  will  crowd  round  him 
on  his  dismissal  with  double  force.  This 
is  but  a  false  economy,  and  we  shall  soon 
find  his  little  face  again  in  the  cell  of  some 
disgusting  prison. 

It  may,  or  it  may  not  be  true,  that  to  re- 
sist temptation  successfiilly  we  must  be 
taught  to  face  it,  but  it  is  indisputably  cer- 
tain that  a  sufiicient  training  in  good  useful 
habits,  and  a  constant  impression  of  good 
principles  during  a  sufiiciently  long  period, 
fortifies  better  than  anght  else  against  temp- 
tation of  all  kinds.     Why  do  not  I  and  you, 


son  between  the  physical  condition  of  a  new  comer 
and  a  boy  who  has  been  there  some  three  months. 
Tlie  solitaiy  probation  at  Parkhurst  may  compel  a 
mental  reform  in  sonie  cascs^  but  in  all  it  must  moro 
or  leas  injure  the  physique  of  tho  lad. 

♦  Lord  Leigh  m  his  letter  on  Mettray,  says : — "  It 
must  be  excellent,  I  thmk.  for  children  to  have  the 
care  and  tending  of  dumb  animals — *  EinoUit  more\ 
nee  sinit  esBeferis,* " 
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I  perdianoe  we  are  left  destitute  orphani, 
to  fill  our  stomaohs  as  best  we  can,  take  to 
■tealingf  forging,  or  dishonest  practices) — 
wby,  though  we  cannot  marry,  do  we  abhor 
ft  state  of  vicious  concubinage  1 — why,  when 
blackguarded  and  injured,  do  we  refrain  from 
Tiol^ce?  These  temptations  had  never 
•Itaoked  us  when  we  were  being  brought 

y;  few,  indeed,  of  any  kind  annoyed  us, 
it  were  not  the  little  irritations  of  con- 
flleting  tempers.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have 
had  good  principles  instilled  and  good  habits 
eonfirmed,  and  we  have  been  enabled,  even 
wMiout  experience,  to  resist  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.  What  has  been  done 
Ibr  us  can  be  done  with  equal  success  for  the 
poor  and  neglected.  It  is  only  requisite  to 
allow  sufficient  time.  The  law  should  au- 
tkMrize  maffistrates,  on  the  report  of  the  In- 
spectors whose  appointment  we  have  pro- 
posed, to  hand  over  the  children  brought 
Jbefore  them  to  the  farm-school,  for  various 
periods,  not  proportioned,  as  is  now  the  case, 
to  the  extent  of  their  criminality,  but  to  their 
agi, — the  child  of  seven  for  a  period  of  eight 
years,  the  lad  of  sixteen  for  one  of  three, 
sad  so  on  in  proportion. 

jThe  next  serious  objection  raised  has  been 
tha  destruction  of  &mily  influence.  It  has 
hsen  said,  with  truth,  that  domestic  educa- 
tfoB  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
tiia  character.  The  founders  of  Mettray 
and  Bed-Hill  were  fully  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  have  based  their  system,  as  far  as  pos- 
■lUe,  on  the  law  of  domesticity.  At  both 
plues  the  boys  have  been  divided  into  fam- 
ffies,  living  in  separate  houses,  over  each  of 
which  a  trained  guardian  presides,  assuming, 
in  every  particular,  the  character  of  father 
in  relation  to  his  young  charges.  At  Met- 
tray two  of  the  elder  boys  in  each  house  are 
deoted  by  the  members  of  the  &mily  as 
•*  elder  brothers."  They  have  the  office  of 
JDcmitors,  and  are  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  younger  brethren  whenever  the 
^  &ther"  is  absent  At  Red-Hill  the  system 
has  been  completed,  by  inducing  the  '^fa- 
thers" of  the  house  to  marry;  and  their 
wives  then  stand  in  relation  of  ''  mothers" 
to  all  the  boys;  they  wash  their  clothes, 
look  after  their  comforts,  and  keep  the  house 
ia  order.  In  this  there  are,  of  course,  some 
difficulties  to  encounter.  The  "mothers" 
become  mothers  indeed,  and  their  attention 
b  called  off,  and  their  regularity  endangered 
hiy  their  own  maternal  duties,  besides  the 
iipenses  of  feeding  their  children.  It  were 
wdl  if  married  men  and  their  wives,  whose 
dUdren  were  already  settled  in  the  world, 
Akild  be  found  for  these  situations,  for  the 
advantages  of  a  kind,  active,  married  woman 


in  the  house  are  undoubtedly  great,  mors 
particularly  with  English  boys. 

Fault,  however,  must  be  Ibund  with  the 
practice  of  this  system  at  the  establishments 
in  question.  Undoubtedly  the  fiimiliea  are 
fiur  too  large.  Forty  and  fifty  boys,  of  di^ 
ferent  ages,  and  at  different  stages  of  reform^ 
ation,  are  too  great  a  charge  for  one  ''&- 
ther,"  and  the  domestic  character  of  the 
household  is  lost  by  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers. If  four  times  the  number  of  houses 
were  built  of  half  the  size,  to  contain  ten 
boys  each,  the  institution  would  assume  the 
character  of  a  village  community,*  and  no 
longer  incur  the  imputation  of  "  playing  at** 
fiunilies.  Economy,  and  as  we  shall  after- 
wards shew,  a  fiilse  economy,  has  been  Uie 
motive  for  making  the  households  thus  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  expense  of  increasing  the 
number  of  "  Others"  would  be  the  only  ex- 
pense of  the  alteration ;  for  four  cottages  to 
bold  ten  boys  each,  might  be  built  for  the 
same  sum,  and  almost  on  the  same  extent  of 
ground,  as  one  large  house  destined  to  con- 
tain forty  or  fifty.  This  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  internal  arrangement,  and  the  best 
method  of  explaining  it  will  be  to  describe 
that  of  Mettray. 

Mettray  is  situated  a  few  miles  fh>m  the 
old  city  of  Tours,  in  the  very  heart  of 
France.  It  was  planned  and  founded  in 
1839,  by  Mons.  de  Metz,  a  former  conseiUer 
at  Uie  Cour  ImpMale  of  Paris,  who  pro- 
ceeded, in  1887,  to  study  the  penitentiaries 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  afterwards  drew 
up  a  voluminous  report  on  the  subject  He 
was,  therefore,  well  fitted  to  the  task  to 
which  he  has  nobly  devoted  his  time,  his 
energies,  and  his  fortune.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  benevolent  undertaking  by  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Courteilles,  who  generously  de- 
voted the  estate  of  Mettray  to  this  objectf 
Imbued  with  the  importance  of  the  domes- 
tic system,  these  gentlemen  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  farm-buildings  already  in  exist- 
ence on  the  land,  and  preceded  to  build  and 
organize  the  farm-school  as  it  now  stands. 
It  consists,  then,  of  a  lai^  square,  two  sides 
of  which  are  formed  by  ten  houses,  five  on 


*  At  Bed-Hill  the  arrangement  is,  to  our  mind, 
not  half  80  Batisfactory  as  at  Mettray.  There  is  an 
absence  of  real  domestic  character,  and  the  houses 
are  either  not  detached  or  too  far  apart  to  form  a  vil- 
lage community.  There  is,  too,  a  want  of  rcgnlarily 
aiKl  uniformity  in  tlieir  internal  arrangement 

f  With  true  sprstematic  foresight,  these  gentlemen 
began  by  fbrmmg  a  trainmg-school  for  officialB. 
They  selected  twenty-three  young  men  of  respecta- 
bility, and  trained  them  Ibr  mx  months  before  they 
received  a  single  boy. 
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each  side,  while  on  the  third  rises  the  simple 
chapel,  pointing  its  little  spire  ever  to  the 
Great  Protector  of  man^s  efforts,  and  remind- 
ing those  who  dwell  around  it  that  He  alone 
can  really  regenerate  us.  On  one  side  the 
chapel  is  a  large  class-room,  round  which  are 
hung  tables  of  the  names  of  the  boys  in  the 
establishment,  those  who  have  conducted 
themselves  best  being  noted  by  a  system  of 
marks.  On  the  other  side  is  a  house  to 
contain  the  farming  implements.  Behind 
the  chapel  is  the  place  of  confinement  for 
insubordination  and  constant  breach  of  rules, 
and  behind  this,  again,  ore  the  well-stocked 
cow-stalls,  the  granaries,  and  other  farm 
buildings.  The  fourth  side  of  the  square 
contains  two  houses,  in  one  of  which  resides 
the  director,  in  the  other  are  the  offices,  <kc., 
connected  with  the  school.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this  square  is  a  large  building  in 
which  a  small  number  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  lodge.  Here  are  the  kitchens,  scul- 
leries, dairies,  wash-houses,  and  out-houses, 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  school. 

Uniformity,  order,  and  symmetry,  reign 
throughout  the  little  village.  Straight  lines 
indeed  may  be  odious  to  the  artist,  but  they 
ore  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  order, 
cleanliness,  and  harmony.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  cold  or  formal  about  the  little  Eu- 
topio.  The  broad  court  is  covered  with  fresh 
green  turf,  the  hedgerows  and  fields  around 
ore  not  bereft  of  shady  elms  or  waving  pop- 
lars, and  the  tall  masts  of  a  brigantinc,  nilly 
rigged,  rising  from  the  ground  on  the  side  of 
the  square,  give  life  to  the  scene,  and  afford 
exercise  and  recreation  for  the  boys  in  their 
plav  hours,  and  practice  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  sailors.  The  fields  around 
waving  with  yellow  crops,  or  the  stunted 
straggling  vine,  testify  to  the  industry  of  the 
young  colonists ;  and  the  success  of  the  sys- 
tem meets  us  on  every  hand  in  the  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  the  whole.  Hero  are 
well-made  haystacks,  there  a  clean  and  well- 
swept  threshing-floor ;  here  a  smoking  brick- 
kiln ;  there  a  row  of  cow-stalls  stocked  with 
some  fifly  or  sixty  well-kept  animals  of 
choice  breed ;  here  are  stables,  piggeries, 
dairies,  a  fertile  kitchen-garden,  a  gymnastic 
ground ;  and  lastly  the  quiet  cemetery. 
And  when  one  watches  the  lowly  yet  con- 
tented look  of  the  little  bands  of  labourers, 
receives  their  civil  greeting  as  one  passes, 
pne  is  fain  to  compare  this  happy  tranquil- 
lity with  the  dirt  and  untidiness  of  any  sur- 
rounding village,  with  its  squabbling  pot- 
kouse,  or  the  unwholesome  depravity  of  St. 
Qiles's,  or  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  one 
W  &in  to  cry,  "  If  500  of  the  sons  of  men 
could  be  thus  trained  and  taught  till  they 
*)eoome  pure,  happy,  artless,  useful,  and  dil- 


igent servants,  with  a  happy  smile  that 
does  not  belie  the  heart,  why  should  not  all 
men  be  so  1  Why  should  selfishness,  cun- 
ning, hatred,  wickedness,  still  prevail  on 
earth,  when  there  is  proof  how  easily  and  ef- 
fectively they  may  be  eradicated  ?" 

These  advantages  have  not  been  gained  at 
a  reckless  expense.  Economy,  which  spares 
only  where  it  cannot  deprive,  is  the  rule 
throughout  Mettray.  The  interior  of  the 
houses  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  good 
sense  of  the  Directors.  Each  house,  al- 
though only  36  feet  in  length  by  20  feet  in 
breadth,  is  arranged  to  accommodate  no 
less  than  40  children  and  three  superintend- 
ents. They  contain  a  ground-floor,  consist- 
ing of  one  large  room,  used  as  a  workshop, 
and  kept  for  that  purpose  exclusively;  a 
first  floor  which  is  dormitory,  dining-room, 
and  even  play-room,  when  the  weather  is 
too  bod  for  the  boys  to  turn  out ;  and  a 
third  story,  used  as  a  dormitory  for  the 
younger  boys.  The  transformations  of  the 
first  floor  are  achieved  by  means  of  two 
beams  running  along  the  middle  of  the 
room  at  about  4  feet  from  the  ground  and  6 
feet  from  the  wall,  leaving  a  passage  of  about 
5  feet  between  them.  These  beams  aro 
furnished  with  hooks,  and  at  night  10  hamr 
mocks  are  slung  between  each  wall  and  each 
beam,*  the  boys  lying  with  their  heads  and 
feet  alternate  ways,  to  prevent  communica- 
tion. In  the  morning  each  boy  unslings  his 
hammock  and  fastens  it  to  the  wall.  In  the 
like  manner  narrow  tables  are  supported 
upon  the  beams,  and  turned  up  at  night 
against  the  walls,  to  which  they  aro  fiistened 
by  means  of  hinges.  When  both  the  ham* 
mocks  and  tables  are  thus  removed,  a  clear 
space  is  left  for  play  in  wet  weather.  The 
other  furniture  of  the  room  consists  of 
benches,  fixed  lockers  ransed  round  it  for 
the  little  wardrobes  of  the  inmates,  tho 
washing  apparatus,  a  clock,  and  the  amoll 
camp-bed  of  the  superintendentf 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  tha 
boys'  day : — 

At  5  o'clock  in  summer,  and  6  o'clock  in 
winter,  he  rises,  dresses,  washes,  and  attends 
"  femily"  prayers. 


*  A  prejudice  exists  in  England  against  the  use 
of  hammocks  instead  of  beds.  They  are  said  to  pro- 
duce a  curvature  of  tho  spine.  On  the  otlier  band, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  thej  are  the  healthiest  resting- 
places  in  the  summer  heata 

f  At  Red-Hill,  tho  "  master"  of  the  house  sleeps 
in  a  separate  room  with  a  little  window  to  command 
each  dormitory.  The  mistake  in  this  arrangement 
has  already  been  proved  by  a  desertion  effected  in 
the  night  through  a  dormitory  window.  But  tho 
Englishman  can  never  be  taught  to  sacrifice  his  in- 
dividual importance  and  ibr^go  the  comfort  of  a  sepa- 
rate bed-room. 


laM. 
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From  6  o'clock  to  8  oVlock,  field-work  in 
•ummer,  handiwork  in  winter. 

Half-an-hour  for  break&st. 

From  8  h.  80  m.  to  12  h.  30  m.  work 
again. 

One  hour  for  dinner  and  recreation. 

From  1  h.  80  m.  to  3  h.  30  m.  mental 
instruction  during  the  summer,  and  from 
8  h.  30  m.  to  7  h.  30  m.  work  again. 

(In  winter,  work  from  1  h.  30  m.  to  6  h. 
80  m.,  and  mental  instruction  from  5  h. 
80  m.  to  7  h.  30  m.) 

One  hour  for  supper  and  evening  prayers. 
At9  o'clock  to  bed.* 

We  here  find  the  day  divided  into  three 
parts.  Eight  houts  are  allowed  for  sleep, 
three  for  meals  and  recreation,  two  for  in- 
struction,  and  ten  for  work.  If  some  be 
found  to  complain  that  there  is  too  much 
work  and  too  little  play  in  this  arrange- 
ment, they  must  call  to  mind  that  we  are 
deal'uiff  not  with  ordinary  children,  but 
with  those  who  require  reformation,  and  to 
whom  the  formation  of  good  habits  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  importance.  Labour  is 
the  means  employed  to  effect  reformation. 
Idleness  is  taken  to  be  synonymous  with 
vice.  We  all  con  remember  our  own  school- 
days, and  most  of  us  will  agree  that  our 
half-holidays  rarely  passed  without  a  "  row" 
of  some  kind ;  and  if  it  was  so  with  us, 
how  much  more  would  it  be  so  with  child- 
ren brought  up  in  villany  1 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  each 
'  detail  of  the  boys'  reformation  at  Mettray. 
We  must,  however,  note  one  point  which 
we  might  imitate  with  advantage.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  to  one  class  the 
hopes  and  the  habits  of  another.  The  child 
should  be  so  brought  up  that  he  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  world  an  honest  and  good 
member  of  the  class  he  is  bom  to  belong  to. 
His  food  and  dress  should  be  arranged  ao- 
oordingly.  The  peasant  in  France  wears  a 
blouse,  and  rarely  eats  meat,  which  he  can- 
not afford.  In  like  manner  the  Mettray 
colonist  receives  meat  only  thrice  a  week. 
His  other  meals  consist  of  bread,  soup,  and 
vegetables.  He  wears  a  distinctive  but 
simple  dress,  which  he  mukes  and  mends 
himself. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  Farm-school 
at  Mettray  to  give  an  idea  of  what  is  done, 
with  perfect  success,  viz.,  in  ninety  cases  out 
of  every  hundred,  during  a  trial  of  fifteen 
years  in  France,  and  what  might  easily  be 
done  in  England  and  Scotland.  If  Red- 
Hill  has  not  yet  produced  the  same  results 
as  Mettray,  it  is  partly  from  a  want  of  ex- 
perience, partly  from  the  absence  of  that 
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systematic  enei^  which  characterizes  ouv 
allies.*  At  ^ttray  all  is  achieved  by 
kindness.  There  is,  indeed,  a  little  prison 
for  the  insubordinate,  on  the  plan,  in  suoh 
cases  undoubtedly  the  best,  of  solitary  con* 
finement ;  but  it  is  rarely  occupied,  and 
very  seldom  for  more  than  a  couple  of  daya 
by  any  one  offender.  The  secret  of  succeai 
is  the  character  of  the  superintendents  and 
''fathers  of  families."  These  are  superict 
men,  trained  in  a  school  in  connexion  with 
Mettray  for  this  special  service.  They  are 
mostly  voung  men,  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  high  office  they  fill,  strict,  but  not 
severe,  affectionate  in  their  bearing,  but  firm 
and  regular.  Thev  seek  to  inspire  afifection 
and  admiration  rather  than  terror  and  alarm. 
But  they  are  far  from  being  independent  in 
action  or  even  in  judgment.  Certain  rules 
are  laid  down  for  both,  and  all  cases  tD 
which  these  do  not  apply  are  referred  to 
the  director.  This  man  must  be  one  of  no 
common  mould.  He  must  be  a  director 
con  amore^  like  Mons.  de  Metz,f  and  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Turner.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
education  and  intelligence,  and  have  gathered 
experience  either  in  the  prison  or  the  police 
court ;  and,  above  all,  he  must  be  a  man  of 
heart  Your  harsh  schoolmaster,  your  cold 
formalist,  or  your  theoriziag  amateur,  is  no 
man  for  the  reformatory  sdiool.  He  must 
mingle  unscrupulously  with  the  boys — ^he 
must  attach  them  to  himself— roust  teadi 
them  in  the  class,  and  visit  them  constantly 
in  the  field  and  the  workshop.  The  director 
must  be  self-offered  to  the  good  work,  m 
religious,  an  untiring  servant;  but  rather 
let  the  lowest  orders  take  their  chance  of  re- 
formation  elsewhere  than  that  jobbery  should 
steal  in  to  make  the  system  an  expensive 
failure.  Jobbery  has  gone  fiir  to  rum  the 
British  Govenmient  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  shall  it  ruin  every  good  work  which 
the  English  people  may  be  influenced  to 
undertake  1 

What  then  do  we  ask  of  England  and  the 
English  ) 

We  a9k  the  appointment  of  police  officers 
to  watch  over  the  children  of  the  lowest 


*  Our  space  will  not  pennit  us  to  give  an  aooount 
of  Red- Hill  in  detail  It  is,  however,  worth  a  viait» 
and  of  deep  interest  to  all  aorta  of  men,  and  not 
least  to  t^e  physiologist  The  diief  points  of  dif- 
ference are  the  absence  of  that  military  disdpline 
and  regularity  which  characterize  Mettray.  Some 
attempt  was  made  to  introdooe  this  at  Red-Hill,  bat 
it  waa  found  that  the  laboor-mastem  ridiaded  the 
boys  on  account  of  it.    How  English  I 

f  Mons.  de  Metz  "descended  from  the  bench  be- 
cause he  could  not  endure  the  pain  of  consigning 
children  to  a  prison,  where  he  knew  th<»r  future 
woukl  be  made  wofse  than  thair  past" 
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orders ;  a  change  of  the  existing  law  to  en- 
able magistrates  first  to  warn  parents  of 
their  neglect,  next  to  place  the  neglected 
children  in  a  Reformatory  Institution  at 
once,  without  previous  imprisonment,  for  a 
number  of  years,  varying  from  three  to 
seven,  according  to  the  age  of  the  children. 
For  this  purpose  we  ask  for  the  establish- 
ment of  farm-schools,  after  the  manner  of 
Mettray  and  Red-Hill,  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate 100,000  children.  We  ask  for  a 
choice  of  men  of  known  experience  to  direct 
these  establishments,  the  choice  being  care- 
fully made,  and  an  adequate  salary  granted 
to  recompense  the  enormous  labours  re- 
quired of  this  moral  Hercules.  Let  a  trial 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  be  given  to  the 
system,  and  we  guarantee  the  following  re- 
sults : — Our  prisons  will  be  emptied  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  inmates,  which  at  present  con- 
I  sist  of  delinquents  from  the  "  lowest"  orders. 
Our  convict  establishments,  supported  en- 
tirely for  the  punishment  of  this  class,  will 
become  utterly  useless.  Expensive  abor- 
tions like  Parkhurst  and  Mill  bank  will  be 
sold  to  the  first  bidder.  Our  police  force 
in  our  large  cities  may  be  dimiuished  by 
half,  and  our  citizens  walk  in  St.  Giles's  and 
Whitechapel  with  thousands  of  pounds  loose 
In  their  pockets,^ithout  fear  of  a  penny's 
loss.  A  whole  class,  the  most  expensive  and 
most  dangerous  in  the  kingdom,  will  have 
been  simply  exterminated  more  effectively 
than  if  Heaven  had  sent  barrenness  on  all 
the  women  of  the  order.  There  will  be  a 
truce  to  workhouses,  unions,  ragged-schools, 
houses  of  refuge,  penitentiaries,  soup-kitch- 
ens, and  the  whole  system  of  mendicancy 
and  vagrancy  ;  and  the  elevation  of  this 
class  will  eventually  be  the  cause  of  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  whole  nation. 
Our  plan  is  no  doubtful  scheme,  like  Lord 
Dundonald's,  for  we  make  no  secret  of  it. 
You  may  see  it  already  in  operation,  with 
slight  diflerences,  at  Mettray  and  Red-Hill. 
Its  results,  too,  are  far  more  important. 
We  are  not  fighting  against  the  king  of  a 
snow-country  for  the  sake  of  a  "  sick  man," 
whom  we  must  needs  despise,  but  against  an 
eternal  foe,  for  the  sake  of  an  eternal  king- 
dom. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  British 
Lion  was  threatened  by  the  teeth  of  his  own 
cubs.  We  saw  the  strange  masses  that  a 
single  cry  could  raise  to  laugh  at  law,  and 
lift  the  standard  of  popular  demonstration, 
too  soon  to  lead  to  anarchy.  The  affe  of 
revolutions  is  not  passed,  it  is  in  its  infancy 
even.  We  have  had  a  long  succession  of 
"fiiindant"  and  imbecile  Governments;  we 
may  hold  good  for  a  time,  but  if  we  continue 
to  oppose  ourselves  to  wise  suggestions — if 


we  persist  in  neglecting  our  internal  adminis- 
tration for  the  sake  of  our  commerce  and 
foreign  policy,  England  may  one  day  wake 
up  a  Spain,  a  Mexico,  or  an  Egypt,  the  mere 
corpse  of  self-destroyed  greatness. 

The  answer  to  our  appeal  is  characteristic 
of  John  Bull,  whose  failings  are  over-caution 
and  an  inaptitude  for  real  economy. 

The  first  objection  taken  is,  that  this  very 
system  of  reformation  will  tend  rather  to 
encourage  than  to  eradicate  vice.  We  are 
told  that  if  we  thus  receive  the  child  from 
his  parents,  and  educate  and  feed  him  at  our 
own  expense,  it  will  but  be  natural  that  the 
parent  should  purposely  neglect  his  child,  or 
purposely  encourage  him  in  vice  and  villany, 
for  the  sake  of  the  comfortable  and  gratui- 
tous provision  thus  afforded.  To  this  we 
reply,  that  if  a  parent  is  sufficiently  depraved 
thus  to  sacrifice  his  child  and  deprive  him- 
self of  his  offspring,  for  the  sake  of  a  small 
saving  in  expense  and  trouble,  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  no  fit  guardian  for  him.*  With- 
out this  temptation  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
brought  up  his  child  in  a  manner  apparently 
respectable,  but  it  could  only  have  been  in 
appearance.  Where  principle  is  so  entirely 
wanting  in  the  parent,  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  child  will  ever  possess  it.  Again,  the 
parent  will  not  be  let  off  scot-free.  If  the 
law  punishes  the  father  for  the  child's  offence^ 
or  vagrancy,  or  mendicancy,  or  destitution, 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  parent  will 
consider  twice  ere  he  encourages  his  family 
in  bad  ways. 

The  second  objection  is,  "the  expense." 
Let  us  thank  the  Great  Bear  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  on  our  side.  Still  we  have  much  to 
fear  from  short-sighted  economists,  gentle- 
men of  the  counter  and  yard-measure,  who 
would  apply  the  rules  of  bread-stuffs  atul 
haberdashery  to  all  things,  human  and  Di- 
vine ;  and  would  economize  to-day  because 
they  have  not  eyes  good  enough  to  see  the 
expense  they  incur  for  to-morrow.  What 
have  we  not  suffered  already  from  false  ec<v- 
nomy?  Have  not  a  succession  of  ill-ap- 
pointed ministers,  and  illiberal  oppositions, 
engrossed  with  the  pleasures  of  party-squal)- 
bling,  sufficiently  proved  the  danger  and  ex- 
travagance of  this  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
present  war?  Will  a  wise  nation  still  prefer 
to  leap  at  hazard  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble 
of  walking  the  horse  up  to  the  jump  before 
it  takes  it  ?  Can  this  mistaken  daring  at  one 
moment,  this  over-caution  at  another,  b« 
longer  tolerated?  And  now  that  ages  of 
civilisation  have  proved  that  punishment  does 

♦  The  French  have  been  blamed  for  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  their  establishment  for  en/ans  trouve.%  but 
what  would  Rousseau's  children  have  been  if  ho  had 
brought  them  up  himself? 
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not  deter  from  systematic  crime,  will  you 
still  prefer  to  maintain  the  costly  fabric  of 
correction  rather  than  adopt  the  tried  me^ 
thod  of  prevention  ] 

Your  police,  your  prisons,  your  hulks, 
your  penal  settlements,  are  daily  becoming 
a  greater  and  greater  nuisance  to  you.  The 
first  are  assuming  an  incorrigible  independ- 
ence of  action,  and  become  the  bane  of  gocid 
citizens  rather  than  the  terror  of  the  bad. 
They  have  been  found  to  encourage  vice  fs^r 
the  sake  of  emolument.  The  second  are  the 
hot-beds  of  vice,  and  the  expensive  palaces 
of  the  scum  of  society.  A  month  in  such  a 
home  makes  the  harmless  child  an  incurable 
scoundrel.  Books  are  written,  plans  are 
proposed,  systems  are  tried  for  their  im- 
provement ;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  the  boy  wlitv 
nas  once  entered  the  portals  of  these  panel e- 
inonia  is  certain  to  return  to  them  sooner 
or  later.  The  third  are  a  daily  source  of 
dread;  and  the  fourth, — who  can  bear  to 
look  forward  to  the  damage  the  fourth  may 
occasion,  or  consider  the  huge  sums  we  have 


chargeable  on  the  public  fund  applicable  to  that 
purpose,  a  sum  amouDting  to  £145,  8s.  Such  is. 
the  cost  of  a  hardened  offender,  more  than  three 
times  that  of  a  reformed  thief  at  Mettray,  and 
almost  five  times  as  much  as  at  Stretton-OD^ 
Dunsmore.'*— (i?^<w<,  p.  19.) 


Another  gentleman  adds, — 

"  I  have  shewn  that  the  average  cost  of  thirty 
i>oys, — who  were  not  selected,  bear  in  mind,  as 
the  worst  cases,  not  taken  at  random,  but  in  the 
order  of  their  commitments, — was  £62,  7s.  I 
Dnd  that  the  average  number  of  times  in  jail  of 
these  thirty  is  eight  and  a  half,  the  average  time 
I  spent  by  them  in  jail  is  fifteen  months.** — 
(Report  of  Conference^  p.  64.) 

The  chaplain  of  Bath  jail  says, — 

"  In  the  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P.,  it  ap^ 
pears  that  in  1848  and  1849,  throughout  the 
country,  there  were  no  less  than  7000  firtt  com- 
mittals of  persons  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
But  I  will  take  them  at  5000,  and  assuming  that 
Bath  presents  a  fair  average  of  cost,  the  amount 


been  paying  to  support  settlements  where  jjost  to  the  country,  or  expended  on  those  chil- 


Cain  is  the  acknowledged  father  of  the  popn 
lacel  France,  too,  has  felt,  and  still  fetLs 
the  dangers  of  correction,  since  capital  pim- 
ishment  has  been  reduced.  The  barricades 
of  1830  and  1848  were  manned  by  the  issue 
from  her  prisons  and  her  bagnes.  The  gal- 
leys and  the  docks  supply  the  dormant  ma- 
terial which  any  unprincipled  demagogue 
may  call  into  life,  and  which  has  already 
changed  her  cities  to  slaughter-houses,  and 
enacted  scenes  at  which  the  world  has  shiid^ 
dered. 

Such  are  the  results  of  acting  correctively 
with  the  "  perishing  and  dangerous"  classes 
— such,  and  many  others.     We  offer  you 


dren  alone,  who  are  committed  for  the  first  time^ 
is  half  a  million  per  annum.  This  is  a  startling 
assertion  certainly,  but  it  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  juvenile  crime, 
made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adams,  Mr.  Rusbton,  and 
other  witnesses  examined  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament" — {Re- 
port of  Conference^  p.  84.) 

This  is  independently  of  the  cost  after 
transportation,  and  is  only  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders on  first  committals.  What  a  sum, 
when  we  remember  that  these  children  are 
committed  on  an  average  more  than  eight 
times  each ;  while  those  that  escape  live  to 
form  those  dangerous  bands  which  the  po- 


prevention&3  the  panacea;   and  you  reply,  lice  cannot  put  down,  and  to  generate  new 


while  you  spend  ninety  millions  a  year  m 
an  ill-managed  war, — *'The  expense  —  the 
expense."  L^t  us  see  what  the  Conference 
said  on  this  point.  Lord  Lyttloton,  Tefur- 
ring  to  a  petition  presented  to  Parliament 
by  the  Magistrates  of  Liverpool,  speaks 
thus: — 

^  This  petition  set  forth  the  cases  of  fourteen 
young  offenders  impartially  chosen,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  these  fourteen  persons  had  been 
frequently  committed  to  prison,  none  less  than 
eight,  one  as  many  as  twenty-three  times.  The 
cost  of  each  of  these  fourteen  youths,  in  appre- 
hensions, trials,  and  imprisonments,  was  on  the 
average,  £G3,  8s.  Not  one  of  them  was  reform- 
ed ;  ten  of  them  were  transported,  the  cost  of 
which,  and  their  support  in  the  penal  colon iu5, 
must  be  added.  The  cost  of  transportation  in 
each  case  would  be  £28.  That  of  control  and 
residence  in  the  colony  £54  at  the  least  So 
thut  each  of  the  ten  who  were  transported  have 
cost  the  country,  in  those  expenses  which  arc 


families  of  young  criminals  to  recruit  tho 
ranks  of  vice  !  Now,  what  can  we  calculate 
as  the  cost  of  reforming  these  children  on 
their  first  committal.  At  Mettray  the  gross 
cost  of  a  boy  is  £20  a  year ;  but  the  pro- 
ductive labour  of  each  is  about  £8  a  year, 
reducing  it  to  £12.  Now,  taking  five  years 
as  the  average  time  proposed  for  reformation, 
although  two  and  a  half  years  is  the  time  at 
present  considered  sufficient,  we  have  the 
cost  of  each  boy's  reformation  at  £60,  or 
that  of  5000  at  £300,000,  or  little  more 
than  half  the  yearly  cost  for  first  committals. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  boy  is  turned 
out  reformed,  and  placed  in  a  situation 
where  he  will  be  well  looked  after.  At  the 
end  of  his  first  imprisonment,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  let  loose  on  the  world,  ten  times 
worse  than  when  first  received,  to  be  com- 
mitted and  imprisoned  again  and  again, 
more  than  eight  times  on  au  average,  ever 
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going  farther  from  his  reformation, — the 
.  yagabond  becoming  a  pickpocket, — the  pick- 
pocket a  regular  thief, — the  regular  thief  a 
practised  burglar,--the  burglar  a  highwayman 
or  murderer.  Here  is  a  grand  difference  of  re- 
sults. But  we  cannot  hope  to  do  things  in 
England  at  the  price  for  which  thej  are 
done  in  France.  Labour,  food,  materials, 
eost  more  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  We 
pay  for  the  honour  of  being  the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

Let  us,  then,  make  an  estimate,  as  nearly 
approximated  as  possible,  of  the  probable 
average  cost  and  annual  expenditure  of 
founding  and  maintaining  reformatory  estab- 
lishments sufficient  to  contain  100,000  chil- 
dren. When  we  say  100,000  we  do  not 
mean  that  these  should  all  be  brought  to  a 
oourse  of  reformation  at  one  time.  Far 
from  it,  the  process  must  be  gradual,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  work  must  be  complete. 
Having  established  police  inspectors  for  the 
children  of  this  class,  and  altered  the  existing 
state  of  the  law,  it  remains  to  provide  for 
the  children  we  thus  adopt.  But  we  shall  do 
much  for  the  good  work,  and  as  much  as 
will  be  necessary,  if  we  provide  at  first  for 
half  the  number  reckoned  to  exist,  and 
place  50,000  children  in  a  course  of  training. 

We  have  said  that  200  boys  are  sufficient 
to  form  each  school.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  a  great  economy  to  double  the  number 
of  boys  in  each,  and  thus  halve  that  of  the 
schools  required.  But  let  us  beware  of 
&lse  economy.  Let  us  remember  that  we 
ore  treating  with  souls,  not  with  calicos  or 
cottons;  and  that  if  we  build  schools  to 
contain  400  boys  each,  we  lessen  their 
chances  of  strict  reformation,  so  much  of 
which  depends  on  the'  ability  and  labours  of 
the  director.  At  the  rate  of  200  boys  in  a 
school,  250  Farm-schools  would  be  required 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Each  farm  would  require  from  150  to 
200  acres  of  land  in  a  rural  district.  The 
price  of  each,  with  the  old  farm  buildings 
upon  it,  would  vary,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  £4000  to  £10,000.  Let  us 
take  the  medium  as  a  standard,  and  we  can 
then  approximate  the  original  cost  of  pur- 
chase of  land  at  between  £1,750,000  and 
£2,000,000.  Now,  if  the  land  thus  pur- 
chased  contained  farm-houses,  <kc.,  a  smaller 
number  of  boys  could  be  provisionally 
established  in  these,  and,  with  their  teachers, 
they  would  themselves  build  the  villages 
destined  to  contain  them,  as  was  done  at 
Mettray.  Each  village  would  consist  of 
twenty  houses,  to  contain  each  ten  boys  and 
their  teachers.  The  cost  of  each  of  these 
small  cottiiges,  built  on  the  simplest  prmci- 


ples,  by  the  boys  and  teachers,  would  be 
about  £200.  The  gross  cost  of  building  a 
Reformatory  Village  may  therefore  be 
reckoned  at  £5000,*  as  the  chapel,  out- 
houses, <&c.,  might  be  built  afterwards  by 
the  boys  and  their  teachers.  The  whole  vil- 
lage might  thus  be  erected  within  a  year ; 
and  the  cost  of  erecting  the  250  villages 
would  make  a  total  of  £1,250,000.  The 
whole  original  outlay  in  land  and  building 
would  then  be  to  the  Government  about 
£3,000,000  sterling,  each  establishment  cost- 
ing, when  complete,  £12,000.  Red-Hill 
cost  altogether  £20,CkK),  but  the  land  was 
not  bought  by  Government,  nor  were  the 
houses  built  by  the  boys  gradually.  But 
even  allowing  this  enormous  sum — much  of 
which  has  been  paid  for  experience — ^for 
each  establishment,  the  gross  original  ex- 
pense of  the  scheme  would  be  £5,000,000 
only.  Now,  what  would  be  the  annual  ex- 
penditure ? 

At  the  present  moment  the  expense  of 
each  boy  per  annum  is  as  follows,  at  Red- 
Hill  :— 

For   clothing,    food,  and    washing,  £16 

(average  of  age,) 
Superintendence,  teaching,   training,  &c, 

£12, 
Extras,  as    office    and    advertising,  £3 

to  £4, 

making  from  £30  to  £32  per  boy  per  annum. 
At  present  the  produce  of  each  boy's  labour 
is  only  £1,  10s.  per  annum  at  the  highest, 
while  at  Mettray  it  is  as  much  as  £8,  but 
then  Mettray  has  had  fifteen  years'  cultiva- 
tion and  experience,  Red-Hill  barely  five. 
The  total  cost  may  therefore  be  placed  al 
an  average  of  £29  per  boy  per  annum. 

Now,  to  this  it  must  be  remarked,  that  it 
is  the  calculation  for  the  present  moment^ 
at  an  extraordinary  high  price  of  provisions 
and  labour.  The  Director  of  Red-Hill  as- 
sures us,  that  in  1852-3,  the  feeding  of  each 
boy  cost  one  shilling  a  week  less  than  it 
does  now,  making  a  difference  of  £2,  12s.  a 
year.  This  would  reduce  the  annual  cost  of 
a  boy  to  about  £20,  lOs.  Then,  again,  the 
system  adopted  at  Red-Hill  for  the  payment 
and  board  of  masters,  dec,  is  a  very  expen- 
sive one.  The  staff  there  employed,  exclu- 
sive of  masters,  consists  at  present  of  the 
following  persons  : — 


♦  At  a  meeting  of  Roman  Catholics  at  Birming- 
ham on  Dec.  11,  1855,  the  cost  of  building  to 
accommodate  100  boys,  was  estimated  at  £9G6,  11a. 
3d.,  and  the  purchase  of  60  acres  of  land  in  Leices- 
tershu^  at  £2500;  all  expenses  were  to  be  inchided 
in  £4000. 
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Grovemor,  chaplain,  and  secretary,  united 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Turner. 

An  assistant  in  the  office. 

A  cook. 

A  baker. 

A  porter,  (who  makes  the  gas,  helps  in 
the  garden,  &c.) 

A  bailiff  to  superintend  the  farm. 

These  appointments  might  remain  as  they 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  cook  and 
baker.  If  the  "  fathers  of  families  "  are  to 
be  married  men,  we  do  not  see  why  the 
cooking  and  baking  should  not  be  done  by 
a  certain  number  of  their  wives  in  rotation, 
who,  as  will  be  seen,  already  receive  £10  a 
year.  At  Mettray  these  offices  are  per- 
formed by  a  small  number  of  Sisters  of 
•  Charity,  of  course  gratuitously.  But  we 
should  shock  Englishmen  much  if  we  pro- 
posed that  well-disposed  women  should  thus 
devote  themselves  to  good  works,  depend- 
ing on  their  order  for  subsistence. 

Again,  at  Red-Hill  the  "  fathers  of  fami- 
lies" are  mostly  married  men,  receiving  for 
themselves  and  wives  £60  per  annum,  and 
'£25  fur  board  and  washing ;  in  addition  to 
this  the  wives  are  boarded  also,  and  those 
who  have  children — and  some  of  them  have 
two  or  three — receive  board  for  these  also. 
An  unmarried  master  has  £50  a  year.  Of 
these  masters  there  are  only  six,  having  the 
charge  of  220  boys,  or  one  to  every  36. 
But  there  are,  in  addition,  common  labour- 
ers to  teach  the  field-work,  at  the  rate  of  one 
to  every  20  boys,  and  workmen  to  instruct  in 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  &c.,  at  the  rate  of 
one  to  every  eight  or  ten  boys.  This  raises 
considerably  the  cost  of  wages  and  board 
for  the  whole  staff  employed.  But  by  estab- 
lishing training-schools  for  the  masters,  like 
that  attached  to  Mettray,  the  difficulty  would 
be  obviated.  The  "father  of  a  family" 
would  then  be  capable  of  instructing  in  field- 
work  and  some  one  trade  or  other ;  and  as 
each  would  have  only  ten  boys  to  attend  to, 
the  work  would  be  much  better  done.  The 
staff  would  then  be  as  follows : — 

A  director,  (chaplain,  secretary,  &c.,  com- 
bined,) at,  per  annum,  £400 
An  assistant,  .  ,  30 
A  porter,  .  .  20 
Abaliff,  .  .  60 
Twenty  masters  at  £40  or 

£50  each,          .        .  800  to  £1000 


Board  and  washing  for 
masters,  &c.,  at  £25 
each. 


£1310  to  £1510 


550 


550 


£1860  to  £2060 


Two  thousand  pounds  divided  among  200 
boys  would  give  £10  a-head.  Thus,  each  boy 
would  cost, — 

For  food,  clothing,  and  wash- 
ing, £13 
Superintendence,  teaching,  &c.,     10 
Extras,            .              .  2  to  £4 

or  about  £25  per  annum.*  Then,  when  we 
remember  that  the  labour  of  each  would  be 
more  productive  as  the  difficulties  of  the  soil 
were  overcome,  and  that  at  Mettray  each 
boy's  labour  now  produces  £8  per  annum, 
we  may  safely  alter  this  figure  to  £20  per 
boy  per  annum,  or  about  £4000  a  year, 
as  the  expense  of  maintaining  each  estab- 
lishment, or   ONE   MILLION    STERLING  for  the 

two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Such  would  be  the  annual  cost  for  reform- 
ing a  whole  class  of  society,  beginning  with 
50,000  individuals.  Compare  this  with  the 
half  million  which  the  annual  first  commit- 
iah  of  criminals  alone  cost  the  country.  As 
the  first  fifty  thousand  were  gradually  re- 
formed and  turned  off,  the  others  would  by 
degrees  step  into  their  places,  and  the  entire 
generation  of  the  lowest  orders  be  at  length 
exterminated.  It  might,  indeed,  be  a  work 
of  forty  or  fifly  years,  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  effects  of  the  system  would  be  felt 
long  before  that,  and  that  in  fifleen  or  twenty 
years  we  might  be  enabled  to  reduce  our 
police  and  prisons  extensively.  The  interest 
on  the  first  outlay  would  be  then  returned, 
and  the  million  or  million  and-a-half  annu- 
ally granted  for  Reform  and  Prevention,  be 
balanced  by  an  enormous  saving  in  the  ex- 
penses   of   criminal   jurisdiction,    now    so 

frightfully  increasing. 

**         *         *         *         ♦ 

A  truce  to  these  questions  of  expense. 
You  do  not  refuse  your  substance  for  the 
Crimean  soldier  or  his  widow.  No  wonder ! 
his  arms  will  bring  renown  to  your  country. 
You  do  it  for  your  country's  sake.  Yea, 
but  that  renown  will  pass.  Who  cares  for 
Cressy  or  Agincourt  1  and  even  Waterloo  is 
thrust  in  the  background.  We  offer  Eng- 
land a  glory  which  may  last  for  counties* 
ages — the  glory  of  civilisation  and  good  gov- 
ernment. Let  it  be  said  in  the  twenty-fifth 
century  that  the  nineteenth  discovered  the 
true  path  to  practical  Christianity  of  ths 
masses,  and  your  campaigns,  your  commerce, 
your  science,  your  society,  will  be  thrown 
into  gloom  by  the  brightness  of  that  renown. 

Let  us  pass,  then,  from  economical  to 
other  considerations.     We  have  suggested 

♦  The  Rev.  Sydney  Turner  states  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  expenses  per  annum  might  bo  easily  reduced 
to  £25  per  bead. 
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the  foundation  of  250  Reformatory  Farm- 
schools.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  choice  of 
sites.  They  must  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance— thirty  or  forty  miles  at  least — from 
any  large  city,  and  at  five  or  six  from  any 
small  town.  They  must  be  placed  in  fertile 
districts,  where  the  labour  will  not  be  too 
heavy  for  striplings,  where  there  will  be  no 
draining  to  impair  the  health,  no  clearing  to 
discourage  the  heart  Between  one  and  two 
hundred  acres  will  suffice  for  each.  Houses 
must  be  built  on  the  plan  of  those  at  Met- 
tray,  to  accommodate  ten  boys  each,  instead 
of  forty — a  workshop  on  the  ground  floor — 
a  dormitory  convertible  into  a  dining-room, 
and  a  play-room  above  it.  No  farm-school 
should  contain  more  than  200  boys,  that  the 
director  may  be  able  to  influence  the  charac- 
ter of  each.  The  village  should,  therefore, 
consist  of  twenty  cottages,  with  a  good  ven- 
tilation, a  chapel,  a  house  for  the  director,  a 
class-room,  a  tool-house,  stables  and  stalls 
for  horses  and  oxen,  a  small  hospital,  and  a 
smaller  prison.  Each  establishment  would, 
therefore,  consist  of  a  director,  twenty  mas- 
ters, and  their  wives,  if  possible,  and  200 
boys.  These  latter,  however,  should  not  be 
mixed  up  irrespective  of  age.  It  is  evident 
that  the  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  fresh 
from  the  world,  is  no  fit  companion  for  one 
of  eight  or  ten.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  having  separate  establishments  for  those 
under  fourteen  years  of  age ;  for  experience 
has  shown  that  the  neglected  and  onending, 
under  this  age,  are  for  less  numerous  than 
those  above  it.  The  terms  of  reformation 
for  the  first  would  be  then  as  follows : — 

A  boy  of  7  years  would  require  8  years'  reformation. 
it      8  "  7  " 

*»      9  »  6  " 


"    10 

It 

5 

"  11 

11 

4 

"    12  or  13 

tt 

3 

So  that  all  these  might  be  sent  into  the  world 
at  fifteen  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades,  or  hired 
as  farm-servants.  The  terms  for  the  second 
would  be : — 

For  a  boy  of  14  or  15  years,  4  years  of  reformation. 
16  or  17      "      3  " 

For  it  is  evident,  that  though  a  boy  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  is  more  culpable  than  one  of 
eleven  or  twelve,  his  mind  being  more  ex- 
panded, his  reformation  would  depend  more 
on  direct  appeal  to  the  heart  than  on  the 
mere  formation  of  habit,  and  would  conse- 
quently take  less  time. 

To  secure  the  reformation  of  these  boys, 
the  masters  must  be  no  less  carefully  select- 
ed than  the  director.  We  should  have  train- 


ing-schools to  provide  at  least  three  thousand 
masters,  who  would  be  required  to  under- 
stand farming,  and  everything  connected  with 
it,  and  each  of  them  one  important  trade,  as 
tailoring,  boot-making,  &c.,  <Scc.  The  direc- 
tor himself  would  undertake  the  mental  in- 
struction,  and  he  might  be  assisted  by  two 
of  the  masters  fitted  to  the  task,  which,  as 
the  rudiments  merely  would  be  required, 
would  be  no  great  difficulty.  Young  men 
would  do  for  the  younger  schools,  but  men  of 
sounder  judgment,  and  more  experience, 
would  be  required  for  those  of  the  older  boys. 
These  latter  might,  therefore,  receive  better 
pay,  and  a  regular  system  of  promotion  of  the 
masters  from  the  younger  to  the  older  schools 
might  be  instituted,  am>rding  encouragement 
to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  younger  mas^ 
ters.  • 

When  the  term  allotted  for  reformation 
was  passed,  it  would  remain  with  the  di- 
rector to  discharge  or  retain  the  boy,  accord- 
ing to  his  state  of  mind  and  heart,  and  his 
general  conduct.  But  let  him  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  send  a  boy  from  a  younger  to  an 
older  school.  This  would  immediately  de- 
stroy the  work  of  years.  On  his  discharge  the 
boy  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  agreeable 
to  his  tastes  and  disposition,  as  is  already  done 
at  Mettray  and  Red-Hill,  Farmers  and 
tradesmen  are  only  too  glad  to  obtain  these 
boys  ;  fully  appreciating  the  value  of  the  ed- 
ucation they  have  received,  and  the  regular 
habits  they  have  acquired.  A  report  of  the 
conduct  of  each  should  be  required  of  his 
employer  every  half-year ;  and  the  directors, 
to  whom  the  boys  in  almost  all  instances 
become  sincerely  attached,  would  speak  to 
him  in  case  of  any  misconduct. 

We  cannot  appreciate  the  plan  of  enabling 
these  boys  to  emigrate  which  is  practised  at 
Red-Hill.  Like  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  Lu- 
dean  Scheme,  we  look  to  an  ultimate  end. 
We  must  sacrifice  individuals  to  the  cause 
of  the  country,  and  the  present  to  the  future. 
We  wish  to  raise  the  standard  of  morality  at 
home,  not  to  favour  a  few  individuals  or  a 
colony,  which  may  not  long  be  ours.  If  we 
have  the  trouble  and  expense  of  reforming 
our  lowest  orders,  it  is  but  fair  that  we 
should  profit  by  their  influence,  when  re- 
formed, on  the  community  at  home, — that 
they  should  become  apostles  to  the  class  they 
have  left.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
colonies  will  soon  feel  the  effect  of  it. 

But  emigration  might  be  made  a  premium 
for  the  most  promising  boys.  Two  or  three 
in  every  two  hundred  might  annually  enjoy 
this  privilege  as  a  prize  for  good  conduct, 
and  the  expense  would  not  be  great. 

The  system  of  task-work,  and  the  payment 
of  small  sums  to  the  boys,  as  practised  at 
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the  establishinenta,  whose  names  head  this 
^per,  is  an  exoeileat  one.  It  gives  an  inter- 
est to  their  labour,  breaks  its  m(»notony,  ex- 
cites emulation,  and  prepares  them  for  the 
battle  of  life.  But  as  at  Mettray,  the  money 
should  he  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Director, 
and  only  given  up  to  the  boy  when  he  leaver 
(he  fiurm-achool,  thus  affording  him  a  little 
capital  to  begin  life  with. 

Another  important  point  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  an  establishment  has  lately  pre- 
sented itself  to  our  notice.  In  the  papers 
of  August  21st,  last  year,  a  boy,  named  tiohn 
M*Gavin,  is  reported  to  have  been  brought 
up  before  a  magistrate  for  mendicancy,  and 
attempt  to  pick  pockets.  The  boy  had  been 
sent  to  Red-Hill  for  four  years'  reformation, 
and  had  been  let  out  for  a  week's  holiday. 
No  sooner  was  this  done  than  he  returned 
to  his  old  practices  with  his  old  associates,  his 
nearest  relatives.  It  was  stated,  at  the  same 
time,  before  the  magistrate,  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  allow  the  boys  a 'week's  holiday 
at  this  establishment  from  time  to  time. 

As  regards  this  practice,  and  the  case  in 
question,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  written 
on  this  subject  by  the  Governor  of  the  Red- 
Hill  Farm-school  himself: — 

*^  It  H  part  of  our  system  to  grant  holidays  or 
leaves  for  three  or  four  days  to  our  boys,  pro- 
Tided  thny  mert  or  earn  them  by  their  industry 
and  conduct,  and  have  relations  willing  and  able 
to  receive  them. 

''We  do  it  on  two  grounds: — 1««,  That  we 
could  not  well  help  it,  the  institution  being  a 
school  and  not  a  pris>n,  and  the  Urger  portion 
of  its  inmates  being  received  into  it  at  their  own 
desir**,  and  with  their  own  and  their  friends* 
consdtit;  2dly^  That  we  find  it  an  important  <^«t 
or  trials  by  which  a  bo^'s  character  and  profes- 
»onH  can  be  known.  Everything  here  i:*  done  to 
devtrlop  a  spirit  of  sound  healthy  nelf-actiofn^  to 
bring  out  the  reed  dispositiou — to  awaken  a 
sense  of  responsibility — and  to  accu^tonl  the  boy 
to  H<:t,  not  from  constraint,  but  by  choice  and 
motivet.  And  it  is  a  part  of  this  system  to  ex- 
pose ti»  rea^onahle  trial  and  temptation  from 
time  to  time,  ^y  this  means  we  kuoiv  the  chuff 
from  the  wheiU. 

**Jo}ni  M'Givin  has  an  unprincipled  father 
and  mother,  and  a  little  brother  who  has  lo^f 
a  leg,  and  h  is  a  very  good-lookinnj  face,  and  is 
one  tif  the  cleverest  and  most  successful  beggars 
in  London.  H)  was  him<ielf  transported  ab<)ut 
eighteen  months  ago,  but  fn»m  his  n^  was  |i<ir- 
doiied  ami  received  here  ItU  Jtioiwvry,  Ihiit 
was  his  Jinx  tritil^  and  he  broke  down.  Some 
six  or  eight  months  hence,  ho  will  be  tested, 
perhaps,  again.*  * 

Nothing  could  be  juster  than  these  re- 
marks.    It  is  doubtless  desirable  that  some 


*  la  November  1855,  when  wo  visited  Red-UIll, 
this  boy  was  siid  to  ba  doiug  very  well 
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test  should  be  applied  toaomd-thaaiaMritjr 
of  the  boy ;  but  are  not  its  advanta^ea  oott 
balanced  by  the  damage  done  by  the  temp- 
tation 1  The  cases  in  which  the  youth  thui 
breaks  down  upon  trial  may  seem  to  be  veryi 
rare,  but  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  evil 
these  short  visits  home  may  produce  in  thc^ 
boy*s  characten  He  may  not  indeed  be 
caught  In  the  act,  he  may  prudently  abataii^ 
from  thus  injuring  his  own  prospects;  bul 
the  taste  of  his  ancient  liberty  and  lioenaa 
will  rest  on  his  lips  when  he  returns  to  school^ 
and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he  will  play; 
the  hypocrite  afterwards  than  before.  Theaa 
short  returns  to  old  habits  are  the  hard> 
est  temptation  that  a  boy  can  be  subjected 
to.  They  present  too  short  a  time  to  work, 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  a  holiday — his  timei 
must  naturally  lie  useless  in  his  hands ;  and 
how  will  a  London  beggar  employ  loose 
time  but  in  vicious  indulgence  of  one  kind 
or  another,  which  may  remain  quite  unknowa 
to  the  governor  of  the  school  to  which  ha 
returns  1  The  grand  object  of  the  whole  sya* 
tem  is  to  separate  him  entirely  from  old 
scenes  and  old  companions — ^from  that  family, 
which  in  almost  all  cases  has  been  the  pro» 
moter  of  his  ruin ;  and  a  return  of  even  threa 
or  four  days  to  these  haimts  and  these  conv- 
panions  will  go  far  to  imdo  the  training 
of  six  months.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  boy  is 
only  allowed  to  leave  the  school  when  hia 
term  of  reformation  is  passed,  he  is  not  sub- 
jected  to  the  same  violent  temptation ;  he  is 
placed  in  a  situation  where  he  will  have  work 
and  superintendence ;  he  has  his  livelihood  to 
gain ;  a  long  period  of  unbroken  labour  and 
regular  habits  may  have  completely  changed 
his  character,  and  the  world  and  its  tempta> 
tions  may  find  him  petrified  to  their  allure- 
ments. We  cannot  consider  that  this  test  is 
either  fair  to  the  boy,  or  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  establishment.  A  child  may 
play  the  hypocrite  at  his  first  entrance  into 
sjchool,  but  even  his  acting  will  become  & 
second  habit^  if  continued  unbroken  for  ape* 
riod  of  four  or  five  years. 

These  remarks  of  the  Governor  afford 
stern  matter  for  reflection  besides.  We  find 
the  boy  sentenced  to  Transportation,  and  his 
sentence  afterwards  commuted  to  one  of 
lleformation.  How  foolish  is  this  "after- 
wards r*  He  remains  in  prison  or  at  the 
hulks  for  a  year,  and  is  then,  when  his  crime 
has  been  forgotten,  turned  over  to  reform.* 


*  In  a  receot  letter  to  the  *' Times,"  Mr.  S.  Tumor 
appears  to  advocate  some  previous  punishment  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  the  child  that 
ho  has  committed  a  crime,  and  that  crime  is  wrong. 
But  he  seems  to  forget  that  it  is  to  acquire  this  pos* 
sibility  of  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  UuMt 
he  is  seat  to  a  Eeformatoiy. 
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He  has  his  habits  inured  and  confirmed  by  a 
prison  life ;  he  is  initiated  by  his  fellow-pris- 
oners into  all  the  mysteries  of  crime  and  vice. 
He  mingles  with  men  whose  very  position 
is  the  proof  of  their  villany — and  that  in  the 
dosest  intimacy ;  he  learns  from  them  the 
expression  of  affected  contrition,  he  receives 
the  lectures  of  the  chaplain  with  an  assumed 
eagerness,  which  he  knows  will  shorten 
them;  and  then  when  he  has  been  steeped 
fbr  life  in  the  taint  of  prison  villany,  a  wise 
government  allows  you  to  try  and  reform 
nim !  Stop  thine  ears,  Solon ;  hie  thee  hence, 
Solomon ;  for  a  nation  greater  than  Greece 
and  Judea  together,  yields  taeitly  to  folly  like 
this. 

Once  for  all,  we  must  have  one  thing  or 
the  other.  Continue  to  punish,  if  you  pre- 
fer the  rotten  system  of  punishment ;  or,  if 
your  eyes  be  open,  strive  to  prevent;  but  do 
not  mingle  elements  which  destroy  one  an- 
other. Prevention  cannot  unite  with  cor- 
rection. Correction  becomes  useless  if  pre- 
Tention  prevail. 

Again,  we  learn  that  "  the  larger  portion 
of  its  inmates  are  received  into  it,  (the  Farm- 
school  at  Red-Hill,)  at  their  own  aesire,  and 
with  their  own  and  their  friends'  consent." 
If  the  parents  and  friends  of  those  boys  will 
not  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  shall  have  no  holidays  at  all — 
and  we  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  do 
so — then  an  arrangement  might  be  made  for 
the  friends  to  visit  them  at  the  Institution 
itself,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  farm,  and  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger in  these  visits,  which  would  be  under 
5ie  eye  of  the  governor  or  some  one  of  the 
masters.  Anything  would  be  preferable  to 
allowing  them  to  revisit  their  old  haunts. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  is  it  not  striking  to 
learn  that  the  greater  portion-of  the  inmates 
of  Red-Hlll  are  there  voluntarily?  Will 
our  system  of  general  reformation  appear  so 
preposterous  when  we  thus  find  the  classes 
in  question  themselves  coming  forward  to 
meet  us  half-way ;  and  what  is  more,  con- 
tributing in  money  to  gain  this  advanti^e  for 
their  children  t 

Surely  there  is  much  hope  to  be  gathered 
from  this  reflection.  But  these  arc  details. 
The  material  instruments  of  reformation 
have  been  already  treated, — farm  labour, 
domestic  habits,  careful  inspection,  and  ju- 
dicious correction.  We  pass  to  the  moral 
treatment,  which  consists  of  kindness  and  re- 
ligion. The  former  is  most  necessary.  The 
masters  must  be  strict  in  enforcing  obedience, 
respect  and  regular  habits,  but  neither  mas- 
ters nor  director  should  go  beyond  this. 
They  should  seek  by  habitual  kind  treatment, 
by  an  interest  in  fdl  the  boy  says  or  does, 


by  gentleness  and  soft  words  to  attach  the 
child  to  themselves.  The  heart  must  be  the 
hawser.  When  he  has  once  hooked  it  on  to 
himself,  he  must  steam  away,  the  boy  will 
always  follow  and  obey  him.  A  stem  cold 
man  is,  therefore  unfit  for  either  a  master's 
or  director's  office.  The  latter,  more  partic- 
ularly, must  be  the  kind  father  of  the  little 
flock.  How  much  will  a  few  sweet  words  do 
to  the  destitute  and  outcast,  whose  affec- 
tions are  not  yet  smothered,  but  are  seeking 
some  object  on  which  to  fix. 
One  child  says : — 

*'  Oh,  sir !  whipping  will  do  me  no  good.  I 
know  all  about  that.  I  have  had  enough  of  11 
before."— Uqwrl  of  Coenferenu,  p.  86. 

Another  mere  child  affirms : — 

"  My  father  licked  roe  with  a  rope  till  the 
blood  run  down  my  back,  and  my  step-mother 
was  watchiog.'* — Report,  p.  64. 

What  would  not  a  few  words  of  sympathy 
do  with  poor  wretched  sufferers  like  these. 
Do  you  doubt  the  goodness  of  these  young 
unnurtured  hearts ;  read  what  they  could  do 
at  Mettray : — 

"At  the  time  of  the  disasters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lyons,  caused  by  the  inundations,  one 
of  the  directors  described  to  the  boys  Uie  fright- 
ful distress  of  the  victims.  The  children  offered 
to  subscribe  for  them  a  part  of  their  daily  mess; 
they  wished  to  deprive  themselves  of  one  of  their 
meals,  that  its  cost  might  be  thrown  into  the 
subscription.  One  child  alone  dissented,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  eat  his  dinner  alone  at  the 
end  of  the  table  surrounded  by  his  fasting  com- 
panions."— Mettray,  p.  28. 

Again,  when  the  Abb6  Tresianu,  Director 
of  the  School  at  Marseilles,  visited  Mettray, 
he  asked,  nmong  other  things,  for  the  worst 
boy  to  be  pointed  out  to  him : — 

"All  remained  motionless  but  one,  who  ad- 
vanced with  a  pitiful  air  and  said,  *  It*s  me.*  '  Bfy 
child,*  replied  the  Abb4,  embracing  him,  *  what 
you  have  just  done  proves  to  me  that  you  are 
wrong.'  Since  this  time  the  child  has  behaved 
very  well.** — Mettray,  p.  28. 

We  have  now  to  allude  to  two  points  in 
the  system,  on  which  the  opinions  of  its 
warmest  supporters  are  often  divided  ;  first- 
ly. Religious  Teadung;  secondly,  Military 
Discipline. 

The  lowest  classes  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  belong  to  any  denomination  of  faith.  They 
live  as  practical  atheists,  and  whatever  sect 
they  profess  to  follow,  holds  them  only  by 
tradition  or  fashion.  In  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don there  are  thousands  who  call  themselves 
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Roman  Catholics,  in  all  the  manufacturing 
districts  the  mass  of  the  dangerous  classes 
belongs  to  different  sects  of  Dissenters  or 
Unitarians.  There  is  here  a  difficulty  which 
induces  some  to  propose  that  religious  teach- 
ing should  make  no  part  of  the  training  in  a 
Farm-school.  Such  men  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  practice  of  training,  which  not  only 
cannot  oe  prosecuted  without  the  aid  of  re- 
ligion, but  of  which  religious  teaching  forms 
the  whole  pith.  Without  it  training  becomes 
mere  mechanism ;  you  may  indeed  cure  the 
habits  by  it,  but  can  never  recover  the  heart 
and  soul.  To  teach  morality,  truth,  honour, 
charity,  and  so  forth,  for  their  own  sakes 
only,  is  to  lay  the  basement-stone  of  Poly- 
theism, while  to  teach  religion  without  any 
•pecific  form  of  Christianity,  is  to  open  a 
path  for  that  attractive  deism,  which  brought 
about  the  hell-on-earth  of  '89.  We  want  a 
population  of  Christians,  not  of  Platonists  or 
Grower-Street  nondescripts,  and  Christianity 
must  be  explained  after  some  fixed  fikahion, 
which  will  lead  to  some  existing  system  of 
(aith.  It  is  not  indeed  necessary  to  sound 
all  the  doctrinal  subtleties  that  have  severed 
Christian  Churches,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  outward,  defined  rule  of  practice 
and  practical  faith. 

The  first  principle  of  training  is  obedience. 
For  it  we  must  have  an  authority,  and  whence 
shall  we  get  one,  if  not  from  Heaven  1  It 
were  well,  then,  if  Christianity  could  be 
taught  in  its  purity  without  the  restrictions 
of  schism ;  if  one  could  place  the  Sacred 
Book  in  the  child's  hands,  and  leave  it  to 
heavenly  inspiration  to  reconcile  its  apparent 
discrepancies,  and  explain  its  difficulties.  But 
we  may  not  do  this.  We  must  have  a  set> 
tied  scheme  of  doctrines,  and  a  recognised 
form  of  worship.  We  must  teach  the  child 
the  practical  relation  between  God  and  him* 
self,  teach  him  to  worship  and  confide.  He 
is  preparing  to  encounter  life ;  he  must  have 
faith  and  prayer.  He  must  know  what  to 
believe  and  how  to  pray.  He  must  under- 
stand the  God  he  worships,  and  the  utility 
of  that  worship. 

Yet  if  we  suggest  the  standard  of  the  Na- 
tional Churches  as  our  guide,  we  shall  be  met 
on  all  sides  by  opposition,  from  those  who 
object  to  the  Church  less  for  its  doctrines 
than  its  establishment  Yet  how  can  we  act 
otherwise  ?  We  cannot  in  each  school  ad- 
mit Romish  and  Dissenting,  and  Unitarian 
and  Mormon,  and  Irvingite  and  Plymouth, 
and  Johannah  Southcote's  teaching  side  by 
side.  There  would  bo  no  end  to  the  confu- 
sion. Nor  can  the  people  and  government 
of  this  country  provide  Reforming  Schools 
for  each  separate  denomination.  We  work 
on  the  principle  of  Religious  Liberty,  not 


sectarian  encouragement.  We  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you,  Romanist,  Unitarian,  or 
Plymouth  Brother,  whoever  you  may  be, 
yourselves  reforming  those  of  the  lower  or- 
ders who  adopt  your  denomination.*  But 
let  not  a  difference  of  creed  be  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  great  national  work,  which 
it  is  the  interest  of  every  citizen  to  promote. 
To  military  discipline  M.  de  Metz  ascribes 
the  greater  portion  of  the  success  of  Mettray. 
In  a  meeting,  held  in  the  Guildhall  at  Bris- 
tol, on  October  6,  1855,  he  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'*  Mettray  has,  first,  for  its  basis,  religion,  with- 
out which  It  is  impossible  for  such  an  institution 
to  succeed ;  secondly,  the  family  principle  for  a 
bond ;  thirdly,  military  discipline,  as  a  means  of 
inculcating  order.  The  military  discipline  adopt- 
ed at  Mettray  is  this :  the  lads  wear  a  uniform, 
and  march  to  and  from  their  work,  their  lessonr, 
and  their  meals,  with  the  precision  of  soldiers, 
and  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  drum.  But 
as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  drum  leads  men 
to  perform  acts  of  heroism,  and  to  surmount 
great  difBculties,  it  may  not  be  unreasonably  em- 
ployed, with  the  same  object,  at  a  reformatory 
school,  where,  in  resisting  temptation,  and  con- 
quering vicious  habits,  true  heroism  is  displaved, 
and  marvellous  powers  of  overcoming  difficulties 
must  be  called  forth." 

He  proceeded  to  give  an  anecdote,  to  shew 
that  military  discipline  preserved  the  school 
from  the  pollution  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  discipline 
of  this  kind  is  a  valuable  means  in  the  hands 
of  an  able  man.  We  all  know  what  a  good 
general  may  do  with  a  well-organized  body 
of  men,  and  how  uniformity  of  action  may 
supply  the  place  of  individual  purpose.  But 
there  are  two  considerations  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of:  first,  that  military  discipline 
is  less  agreeable  to  the  English  than  to  the 
French  character ;  and,  secondly y  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  tendency  to  destroy  individuality, 
and  to  merge  into  routine.  A  similarity  of 
dress,  punctuality  in  hours,  regularity  of  ha- 
bits, and  so  forth,  are  very  desirable,  but 
each  several  lad  must  not  be  allowed  to  lose 
the  sense  of  his  individual  responsibility  and 
independence. 

What  we  have  hitherto  said  for  boys,  will 
require  some  modification  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  other  sex.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  inquire  into  this  new  phase  of 


*  The  Roman  Catholics  are  already  doing  so  in 
Leicestershire,  and  at  Hammersmith,  near  London. 
They  have,  howftver,  we  believe,  adopted  the  strange 
measure  of  importing /orei^  prieeta  to  train  English 
boys,  while  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  system 
of  La  Grande  Trappe  will  savour  too  much  of  the 
seminary f  or  be  employed  to  fUrther  the  ends  of  the 
Propaganda. 
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the  mibject  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  the 
two  sexes  should  never  be  brought  together 
m  one  schooL 

la  conclusion,  we  must  remind  the  reader 
that  society  is  a  pyramid,  in  which  each  so- 
cial grade  increases,  in  extent,  the  lower  we 
go.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  "  ro- 
mantic ficiions'^  of  a  millennium  or  a  Euto- 
pia,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  every  cutizen  to  raise  the  moral,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual,  standard  of  society.  It  is 
the  fashion  with  some  to  declaim  against  the 
vices  and  luxury  of  the  wealthier  classes.  It' 
they  would  see  these  removed,  they  must 
apply  a  lever  to  the  whole  bulk  of  society. 
They  must  begin  by  raising  and  improving 
the  lower  and  lowest  classes  ]  and,  when  this 
is  done,  they  will  soon  discover  that  the  up- 
per orders  are  hastening  to  improve  them- 
selves. Moral  and  intellectual  worth  will 
supersede  rank  and  wealth,  as  the  criterion 
of  "  position"  and  the  key  to  power ;  and  the 
icaXol  tcdyaOoi  dvSpeg  will  be  the  true  "gen- 
tlemen" of  England. 

The  present  war  has  proved  that  patriotic 
feeling  is  stronger  than  ever  in  the  breasts 
of  our  countrymen.  The  Reformation  of  the 
lower  orders  b  a  nobler  object  for  this  pas- 
sion than  any  that  has  gone  before.  Let  us 
have  a  general  movement  in  its  favour.  Let 
us  have  a  "  Patriotic  Fund"  for  our  own  so- 
cial elevation ;  let  Social  Reform  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  all  the  other  "reforms"  that 
the  age  is  demanding,  and  we  shall  cease  to 
dread  that  England's  planet  will  be  eclipsed 
by  the  stars  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

One  word  more.  Every  nation  of  earth 
has  its  moment  of  supremacy.  Like  man, 
each  race  works  on  to  its  prime,  and,  like 
man,  each  must  die  and  become  a  name  of 
the  past.  It  lies  between  Providence  and 
the  country  to  decide  by  what  death  it  shall 
pass  into  history.  India,  Assyria,  China, 
Egypt,  Carthage,  were  as  England  and 
France  in  their  day,  and  are  now  among  the 
dead.  It  remains  with  you.  Englishmen,  to 
follow  which  you  will,  and  your  internal  im- 
provement is  the  extra  weight  which  shall 
sink  or  raise  the  scale  that  bears  you.  L«M)k 
to  it,  for  the  day  is  not  far  hence.  Better 
were  it  that  some  future  Layard  should  grub 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  for  the  traces  of 
our  glory, — better  even  that,  like  R<»me  and 
Benares,  we  should  linger  as  the  slaves  of 
some  foreign  invader — slaves,  but  dreaded — 
than  that  with  Ilong  Kong  and  Cairo,  we 
should  rise  to  the  prime  of  our  manhood, 
and,  paralyzed  by  conceit  and  conservatism, 
should  live  on  helpless,  lifeless,  to  be  the 
scorn  of  advancing  centuries. 

'  'Bettor  fifty  years  of  Europe,  than  a  cycle  of  Catbaj." 


Art.  Yl—I7i$  Works  of  Ben  Jonwrn, 
With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  By  Wil- 
liam GiFFORD.  A  New  Edition.  Loa> 
don,  Moxon,  1853. 

It  is  somewhat  unf()rtunate  for  Ben  Jonsos, 
that  the  task  of  presenting  him  again  to  his 
fellow-countrymen,  at  a  time  when  their  a(v 
quaintance  with  him  had  gradually  faded  to 
nothing,  or  even  become  enmity,  should 
have  fallen  to  a  writer  so  polemical  as  Mr. 
Gifford.  The  Memoir  of  Jonson,  indeed^ 
originally  prefixed  to  Gifibrd's  edition  of 
the  poets  works  in  1816,  is  no  common 
piece  of  writing.  But  it  is  rather  a  savage 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  Jonson  than  a  bio? 
grapny.  Both  in  the  text^  and  in  the  chaos 
of  subjoined  footnotes,  between  which  ancl 
the  text  the  reader  is  tossed  about  so  uncom- 
fortably, the  author's  one  plan  for  rein- 
stating Jonson  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
countrymen,  is  to  fall  foul  of  every  critic^ 
old  or  recent,  that  had  ever  said  a  word 
against  him.  Malone,  in  particular,  among 
the  modern  critics  of  Ben,  and  the  Scottish 
poet,  Drummond,  among  the  older,  are 
mauled  without  mercy.  The  ef&ct,  cer- 
tainly, is  to  make  out  a  case  for  Ben,  and  to 
show  that,  besides  bein^  a  great  dramatist^ 
and  a  real  power  in  English  literature,  he 
was  by  no  means  so  evil  and  truculent  a  fel- 
low personally,  as,  from  the  habit  of  alwi^a 
holding  him  up  in  moral  contrast  with 
Shakespeare,  people  had  learnt  to  fancy  him, 
Ou  the  whole,  however,  Jonson  suffers  from 
the  outrageously  pugnacious  manner  in 
which  his  advocate  defends  him.  Not  only 
are  sober  persons  not  disposed  to  see  Drum- 
mond, Malone,  and  everybody  else  made  to 
be  fools  or  worse,  in  order  that  Ben  may 
shine  forth  white  and  immaculate ;  not  only 
does  the  defence,  on  this  account,  irritate, 
and  so  provoke  to  rejoinder,  in  which,  for 
the  sake  of  fair  play,  Ben  must  sometimes 
be  hit  back  again,  even  by  those  who*  would 
rather  not  do  so  ;  but  the  mere  circumstance 
that  the  writer  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  so  in^ 
tensely  negative  a  method  of  dealing  with 
his  hero's  life,  necessarily  defeats  his  pur- 
pose. When  one  is  introduced  to  a  man 
only  to  hear  in  succession  all  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  against  him,  then,  how- 
ever complete  the  vindication  from  each 
may  seem,  the  impression  that  remains  it 
far  from  pleasant  When  one  expects  a  life 
of  an  important  man,  it  is  a  disappointment 
to  find  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  proofs 
that  he  was  not  the  absolute  brute  that 
others  have  represented  him  to  be.  Thersi 
is  the  chance,  moreover,  of  some  of  the  re- 
futations not  seeming  so  satisfactory  to  the 
reader  as  to  the  author ;  in  which  case,  from 
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the  ]ack  of  all  that  positive  information 
about  the  undeniable  excellencies  of  the 
man  which  would  enable  one  to  pass  over  a 
little  speck  in  him  here  and  there,  and  even 
to  like  it  as  characteristic,  the  effect  is 
purely  detrimental.  In  short,  as  in  most 
inch  cases,  the  positive  method  is  the  best. 
Tell  us  what  the  man  was,  and  you  arm  us 
against  all  that  can  be  unfairly  said  to  his 
disadvantage.  Inform  us  of  the  whole,  and 
we  shall  then  know  how  to  interpret  the 
jMirts.  Something  of  the  controversial  was 
perhaps  necessary  in  a  sketch  of  Jonson  at  the 
time  when  Gifford  wrote  his ;  but  it  would, 
certainly,  have  been  better  if  Gifford,  with 
fcr  less  of  reference  to  the  adverse  criticisms 
of  Maione  and  others,  had  carefully  put  toge- 
tlier  his  own  notions  of  Ben*s  character  and 
habits  as  he  lived,  and  then  siniply  hung  up 
^e  portrait  that  people  might  see  it  and  judge 
of  it. 

We  cannot,  in  a  brief  article,  pretend  to 
do  what  a  man  like  Gifford  lefb  so  conspicu- 
ously undone ;  but  we  shall  try  to  avoid  his 
error,  and,  in  what  we  do  say,  to  be  descrip- 
tive rather  than  polemical.  It  is  not,  how- 
*ever,  a  complete  critique  of  Jonson  as  a 
poet  and  dramatist  that  we  can  here  attempt. 
All  that  we  intend  is  to  throw  together  a 
lew  particulars  relative  to  his  life,  which 
nay  be  interesting  to  those  whose  leisure 
does  not  permit  such  retrospective  studies, 
Imd  to  convey  incidentally  such  a  view  of 
his  character  as  those  who  are  familiar  with 
his  works  may  compare  with  that  which 
Uiey  have  themselves  formed. 

Bom  in  1578,  Jonson  was  the  junior  of 
Shakespeare  by  nine  years.  By  birth  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  Londoner ;  for 
Westminster,  within  whose  precincts  he  first 
•aw  the  light,  wte  already  linked  to  the 
eity  by  the  fast-filling  Strand.  He  had 
Scotch  blood  in  him,  however,  for  his  grand- 
ikther  was  a  Johnstone  of  Annandale,  who 
bad  come  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI II.  This  Johnstone's  son,  anglicized  into 
s  Jonson,  had  had  misfortunes  under  Mary, 
and  had  become  a  minister  of  the  English 
Reformed  Church.  He  died  a  month  be- 
fore  his  son  Benjamin  was  bom ;  and  his 
widow,  two  years  afterwards,  married  a 
master-bricklayer,  named  Fowler.  Ben's 
earliest  recollections,  therefore,  were  those 
of  the  step-son  of  a  bricklayer,  living  hi  a 
lane  near  Charing-Cross.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  step-father  and  mo- 
tiier  did  him  all  the  justice  they  could, 
though  in  a  poor  way.  They  sent  him  to 
an  ordinary  school  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin's-in-the-Fields,  within  which  they 
resided ;  and,  when  he  was  older,  some 
fiiend^  who  probably  knew  hia  jkther^  got 


him  admitted  to  Westminster  School,  of 
which  the  great  Camden  was  then  one  of 
the  masters.  If  it  was  not  Camden  himself 
who  got  him  admitted  to  the  school,  he  at 
least  found  a  friend  in  this  great  scholar,  to 
whom,  in  subsequent  years,  when  both  were 
better  known,  he  was  never  tired  of  showing 
his  attachment 

"  Ckmden  t  most  reverend  head,  to  whom  I  ow« 
All  that  I  am  in  arta^  aU  that  I  know." 

These  words,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  are 
not  a  mere  compliment  Schoolmasters 
were  schoolmasters  in  those  days ;  Camden 
was  a  king  among  schoolmasters,  a  training 
under  whom  was  probably,  so  far  as  classi- 
cal instruction  went,  a  pretty  efficient  edu- 
cation in  itself;  and  vast  as  Jonson's  learn- 
ing in  the  classical  department  is  known 
afterwards  to  have  been,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  foundation  of  it  was  entirely  laid  in 
Westminster  School.  Even  if  we  admit 
the  authority  of  Aubrey  and  Fuller,  for 
supposing  that  afler  leaving  school,  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  we  seem  bound  by  the  tenor 
of  his  own  statements  to  Dmmmond  of 
Hawthomden,  to  suppose  that  his  stay  at 
the  University  was  but  short  He  was 
taken  from  his  studies,  as  he  told  Dmm- 
mond, to  be  put  to  a  trade.  The  trade 
chosen  was  naturally  that  of  his  step-father ; 
and  he  must  have  worked  at  it  for  some 
time,  for  the  name  of  "  bricklayer"  stuck  to 
him.  According  to  Fuller,  "  he  helped  in 
the  building  of  the  new  structure  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  when,  having  a  trowel  in  one 
hand,  he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket"  At 
last,  rather  than  wear  the  bricklayer's  apron 
longer,  he  enlisted,  and  went  to  serve  with 
the  Queen's  army  in  Flanders.  He  served 
at  least,  one  campaign,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  have  some  personal  feats  of  courage  to 
boast  of.  It  was  probably  about  1593, 
when  he  was  nineteen  or  tw«ity  years  of 
age,  that  he  returned  to  England.  He  seemi 
to  have  had  but  two  alternatives  after  doing 
so — bricklaying  again,  or  literature.  He 
chose  the  latter  ;  and,  taking  up  his  abode 
with  his  mother,  now  again  a  widow  by  the 
death  of  his  step-father,  he  began  his  forty* 
four  years'  life  as  a  literary  man  about 
town. 

To  be  a  literary  man  about  town  then 
meant  but  one  thing ;  to  have  a  connexion 
with  the  theatres  either  solely  as  a  play- 
writer,  or,  better  still,  as  both  play-writer 
and  actor.  To  meet  the  demand  for  amuse- 
ment among  a  population  hardly  amount- 
ing to  200,000  persons,  there  were  already 
several  regular  or  established  theatres,  such 
as  the  BlackfUarsy  the  Bose  in  Bankside,  and 
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the  theatre  in  Holjwell  Lane,  Shoreditch; 
besides  many  other  minor  theatres,  or 
rather  rooms  for  soenic  representation,  scat- 
tered through  the  town,  in  inns  and  the  like, 
and  supported  by  the  classes  who  now  attend 
our  modem  singing  and  dandns  saloons. 
The  frequency  with  which  new  plays  were 
produced  at  these  theatres  seems  also  ti» 
nave  far  exceeded  anything  now  known. 
On  an  average,  the  audiences  at  each  of  the 
greater  theatres  required  a  new  play  every 
eighteen  days.  To  cater  for  this  appetite 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  managers  and 
proprietors  of  theatres  were  obliged  to  keep 
continually  about  them  a  retinue  of  writers 
capable  of  producing  new  plays  as  fast  as 
they  were  wanted.  As  the  sole  end  in  view 
was  to  get  ready  such  pieces  as  would 
please  when  acted,  (the  subsequent  publica^ 
tion  of  the  play  being  but  rarely  thought 
of,)  it  was  comparatively  indifferent  to  both 
authors  and  managers  whence  the  materials 
were  obtained,  and  whether  they  were  bor- 
rowed or  original.  To  furbish  up  a  new 
play  out  of  old  ones  which  had  served  their 
day,  or  to  bring  out  at  a  short  notice  a 
new  play  on  a  subject  already  made  popu- 
lar at  another  theatre,  was  oflen  all  that 
was  required.  Hence  it  was  not  unoomnK)n 
for  proprietors  to  arrange  that  two  or  three, 
or  even  five  or  six  of  "their  authors" 
should  all  set  to  work  at  once  on  a  pro- 
jected play,  so  as  to  get  it  done  in  time. 
Here,  then,  was  a  field  for  literary  talent, 
fulfilling  very  much  the  same  purpose  for 
the  London  of  that  day  that  newspaper  and 
periodical  writing  fulfils  for  the  London  of 
this.  Nor  were  there  wanting  men  to  occu- 
py it  Ever  since  the  disarrangement  of 
ranks  in  English  society  caused  by  the  Re- 
formation, a  literary  class  had  been  forming 
itself  under  difficulties  out  of  the  stray  men 
of  education  and  ability  who  were  then 
floated  loose  from  the  older  and  somewhat 
crippled  professions;  and  this  class  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  centralize  itself  in  Lon- 
don. For  a  time  the  press  had  furnished 
the  members  of  the  new  class  with  a  preca- 
rious means  of  livelihood.  Translation,  as 
Gifford  remarks,  was  one  great  resource; 
and,  trusting  to  the  taste  for  reading  then 
beginning  to  be  considerable,  youne  men 
from  the  colleges,  who  had  come  to  London 
as  adventurers,  set  themselves,  with  extra- 
ordinary assiduity,  to  the  translation  of  ro- 
mances and  poems  out  of  the  Italian  and 
8panit»h.  From  translation  to  imitation 
or  adaptation,  was  an  easy  step.  Very  soon 
the  press  besan  to  pour  forth  tales  and 
poems  liberally  varied  from  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  originals.  But  the  rise  of  the 
stage,  and  the  elevation  of  the  business  oon* 


nected  with  it,  into  a  flourishing  professimi, 
opened  up  a  new  prospect  to  these  strug- 
gling sons  of  literature.  The  press,  by 
means  of  which  one  could  only  hope  to 
reach  scattered  readers  at  their  own.  firesides, 
offered  no  such  attractions  and  no  such 
emoluments  as  the  theatres,  which  gathered 
all  sorts  of  persons'  together,  nignt  after 
night,  and  submitted  them,  amid  the  excited 
conditions  of  glare,  orgy,  and  soenic  effect, 
to  the  direct  influence  of  the  author's  words 
and  fancies.  Accordingly,  as  by  a  kind  of 
common  impulse,  a  number  of  university 
men  threw  themselves,  about  or  somewhiU 
before  the  year  1580,  into  the  service  of  the 
stage,  bent  on  rescuing  it  from  the  coarse 
and  untaught  buffooneries  of  the  hostlen, 
tapsters,  discharged  servants,  and  others, 
who  had  till  then  had  it  all  to  themselves 
These  rude  earlier  practitioners  of  the  drama 
were,  at  all  events,  driven  to  the  lower 
places  of  the  dramatic  world ;  while  the 
higher  places,  in  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  chief  theatres,  were  occupied  by 
such  speculating  mansgers  and  men.  of  busi- 
ness as  Henslowe,  and  James  Burbage,  who 
had  gradually  taken  to  this  mode  of  invest-' 
ing  their  money,  and  by  such  scholarly 
writers  as  Kyd,  Lodge,  Greene,  Lyly,  Peele^ 
Nash,  Chettle,  Munday,  and  .  Marlowe,  in 
association  with  them.  These  founders  of 
the  regular  English  drama  were,  almost 
without  exception,  young  men  who  had  had 
a  university  education,  and  who,  whale  writ* 
ing  for  the  stage,  continued  to  write  poems 
and  other  literary  pieces  of  a  non-dramatic 
character.  Very  soon,  however,  there  were 
others,  not  exactly  college-bred  men,  but 
men  with  the  literary  facdty  and  tbe  spirit 
of  social  adventure  strong  in  them,  who, 
either  led  by  magnetic  attraction,  or  driven 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  attadied 
themselves  to  this  metropolitan  group  of 
authors,  actors,  and  managers.  Such  a  man 
was  Shakespeare,  the  son  of  an  ex-alderman 
<»f  Stratford-on-Avon,  who  came  up  to  town 
in  1585  or  1586,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
or  thereby,  to  push  his  fortune.  Such  a 
man  also,  a  little  later,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
point  of  time,  was  our  soldier-brioklayer, 
Ben  Jonson,  just  returned  from  Flanders. 
Later  or  contemporary  adherents  to  the 
same  increasing  cluster — some  from  the  un- 
learned, but  more  from  the  learned  class, 
and  some  also  from  among  those  seniors  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson  who  had  hitherto 
kept  aloof  from  the  stage  and  been  known 
only  as  general  poets,  writers,  and  translate 
ors  —  were  Chapman,  Drayton,  Daniel, 
Webster,  Middleton,  Decker,  Wilson,  Mars- 
ton,  Hathway,  Tailor,  Tourneur,  and  Hey- 
wood.    New  actorsi  also,  with  the  Burbages 
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and  Kemps  at  their  head,  sprang  up  to  per- 
form the  plays  so  prolifically  produced ; 
new  theatres  were  built;  the  Court  made 
the  patronage  of  the  stage  one  of  its  duties, 
and  organized  companies  of  players  under 
its  own  inspection ;  and  thus  was  formed 
that  little  busy  world  of  actors,  dramatic 
authors,  theatre  proprietors,  author-actors, 
and  actor-proprietors,  which  whirled  in  the 
middle  of  London  society  durinc  the  last 
ten  or  fiHeen  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
drawing  almost  all  the  literary  talent,  and 
much  of  the  riot  and  recklessness  of  the 
time,  into  its  vortex. 

The  poor  bricklayer  seems  to  have  hung 
for  some -time  on  the  skirts  of  this  world, 
wistfully  looking  into  it,  rather  than. admit- 
ted to  a  share  of  its  prizes.  The  prudent 
Shakespeare,  confining  himself  to  one  thea^ 
tre  and  one  company,  was  already  a  con- 
spicuous man,  attacked  by  the  envy  of  some 
on  account  of  his  rapid  and  astonishing  suc- 
cess as  a  play-writer,  but  on  the  whole  a 
favourite  with  his  fellows,  and  growing  rich 
on  his  triple  profits  as  author,  actor,  and 
shareholder.  Even  others  who  had  nothing 
but  their  authorship  to  trust  to,  and  who, 
instead  of  writing  uniformly  for  one  theatre 
as  Shakespeare  did,  wrote  for  any  theatre 
that  would  accept  their  plays,  were  in  the 
receipt  of  earnings  which  Jonson  might 
envy.  After  15^,  £5  for  a  play  (equiva- 
lent to  about  £25  now)  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  average  sum  paid  by  such  mana- 
gers as  Henslowe  to  authors  of  good  repu- 
tation ;  but  the  standard  of  price  was  grad- 
ually rising,  and  before  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  as  much  as  £10  or  £12  was 
given  by  Henslowe  for  a  single  play.  Small 
remuneration  as,  even  afler  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  v%)ue,  this  would  now  be  con- 
sidered, busy  writers,  otherwise  connected 
with  the  theatres,  contrived  to  make  it  an- 
swer. But  this  was  a  height  of  fortune  to 
which  Jonson  had  to  work  his  way.  Through 
what  obscure  toils  as  a  hack-author  and 
would-be  actor,  connected  with  some  of  the 
minor  London  play-houses,  or  even  with 
strolling  companies,  he  did  work  his  way  to 
it,  must  remain  matter  for  conjecture.  Our 
first  distinct  recognition  of  his  whereabouts, 
afler  his  betaking  himself  to  the  stage  is  in 
1596-8,  by  which  time  he  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  be  in  connexion  with  Henslowe, 
then  the  potentate  among  theatrical  mana- 
gers, and  the  employer  of  full  one-half  of  the 
dramatic  authors  of  London.  Henslowe's 
principal  theatre  was  the  Rose  in  Kankside; 
but  he  may  also  have  had  an  interest  in  a 
small  theatre  called  the  Curtain,  situated  in 
Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch,  dose  to  that 
other  and  larger  one  already  mentioned  as 


situated  in  the  same  locality,  and  which  was 
called  by  way  of  distinction  and  superiority 
"  The  Theatre."  It  is  as  a  member  of  the 
company  performing  at  the  Curtain,  at  all 
events,  that  Jonson  is  first  heard  of.  In  the 
interval  during  which  we  lose  sight  of  him, 
he  had  become  a  married  man  and  a  father; 
and  as  he  seems  from  the  first  to  have  had 
very  little  chance  of  making  any  but  the 
stiffest  figure  as  an  actor,  he  was  now  pro- 
bably doing  his  best  to  shufHe  off  the  aotor 
altogether,  and  get  into  such  relations  with 
Henslowe  as  would  enable  him  to  support 
his  family  by  writing  alone.  The  following 
entries  in  Henslowe's  Diary  give  us  some 
traces  of  him  at  this  time : — 

'*/u/^  28, 1697. — ^Lent  unto  Bengemen  John- 
son, player,  in  redey  mony,  the  some  of  fewer 
powndes,  to  be  payd  yt  agayne  when  so  ever 
eUier  I,  or  any  for  me,  demand  yl" 

^'December  3,  1597.— Lent  unto  •Bengemen 
Ji>hn8one,  jipon  a  booke  which  he  was  to  write 
for  us  befur  Gry»*mas  next  after  the  date  herof^ 
which  he  showed  the  plott  unto  the  company : 
I  cave  lente  in  redey  muney  unto  hime  the  some 
of2b«." 

^^ January  5, 1597-8. — ^Lent  Bengemyne  John- 
son, in  redy  mony,  the  some  of  58. 

These  extracts  clearly  show  that,  whether 
acting  at  the  Curtain  or  at  the  Rose,  Jonson 
had,  by  the  year  1597,  worked  his  way  up 
so  far  as  to  be  one  of  Henslowe's  writers  for 
the  stage,  standing  to  him  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  Drayton,  Decker,  Munday,  Marston, 
Chettle,  and  many  more, — that  is,  receiving 
payments  from  him  for  work  already  done, 
or,  more  frequently,  loans  on  the  fa\^  of 
work  still  in  progress.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  Malone,  Uifford,  and  others,  that  a  piece 
mentioned  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  under  the 
name  of  "The  Umers,"  (t.^.,  "The  Hu- 
mours,'*) as  having  been  produced  at  the 
Rose  on  the  11th  of  May,  1597,  and  acted  a 
good  many  times  in  that  and  the  following 
months,  was  no  other  than  the  original  drafl 
by  Jonson  of  his  Uvery  Man  in  his  Humour^ 
produced  afterwards  by  Shakespeare's  com- 
pany at  the  Globe,  as  a  new  play.  This  is 
possible,  but  it  is  by  no  means  likely  ;  and 
on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  Gifford,  we  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  whatever  Jonson 
did  for  the  London  stage  prior  to  his  twenty- 
fiflh  or  twenty-sixth  year,  was  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  to  give  him  eminence  among 
his  contemporaries,  or  secure  his  future  fame. 
Nothing,  at  least,  of  what  he  wrote  for  Hens- 
lowe, or  others,  before  this  time,  survives 
among  his  printed  works. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  too  near  possibility  that 
Jonson's  career  mightbe  altogether  brought  to 
a  close  at  this  time,  and  that  in  a  manner  the 
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motti^itagrteRble  in  ihe  world.  ^Never  a 
SMUB  of  very  orderly  temper  or  habits,  he 
had  ttot  into  a  quarrel  with  a  fellow-player 
4f  Heoelowe'a  oompany,  named  Gabriel 
Spenser ;  and  in  September  159B,  he  and 
Spenser  fought  a  duel  with  swords  in  Hozton 
fields.  Spenser,  who  was  the  challenger, 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  Jonson  received 
a  wound  in  the  arm,  and  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  murder.  The 
ease  excited  no  liuie  interest  in  the  p]ayii\g 
world ;  not  a  few  seem  to  have  taken  the 
part  of  the  slain  man  ;  and,  as  Jonson  after- 
wards  told  Drummond,  he  was  ^*  almost  at 
the  gallows"  for  his  exploit  It  is  not  every 
man  of  letters  that  has  his  career  marked 
by  80  close  an  approach  to  the  very  utmost 
fiite  that  the  world  can  award  to  one  of  its 
members ;  and  Jonson  seems  fully  to  have 
appreoiatcKl  the  distinction  which  the  incident 
conferred  on  him.  Even  now  it  may  help 
us  to  a  ihore  correct  estimate  of  Ben's 
nature,  if  we  generalize  the  incident,  and 
remember  him  as  a  man  who,  while  he  had 
that  in  him  on  the  one  hand  which  could 
bring  him  into  fellowship  with  the  greatest 
and  strongest  minds  known  in  England,  and 
could  even  make  him  a  magnate  among  them, 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  other 
qualities  in  him  which,  in  a  society  constructs 
•d  according  to  law  and  precedent,  are  apt, 
if  at  all  in  excess,  to  brins  their  possessor 
into  acquaintance  with  the  hangman.  Nay, 
probably,  we  are  wrong  in  saying  "  other 

Sualities;"  for  who  can  tell  what  potency 
[lose  very  qualities  which  might  hang  a  man, 
may,  if  Imulked  of  that  issue  in  the  case  of 
a  map  of  letters,  and  driven  in  upon  his 
general  activity,  impart  to  his  cenius  1  An 
^  almost-hanged  man  of  genius,'^  whether  we 
regard  the  constitutional  unruliness  which 
brought  him  into  that  predicament,  or  the 
probable  effects  of  the  predicament  itself 
must  needs  be  a  formidable  person  in  a  com- 
munity. One  effect  of  the  predicament 
itself  in  Ben  Jonson's  case  was  to  make  him 
torn  Catholic  Very  loose  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious faith  when  he  went  into  prison,  he 
was  visited  there  by  a  Catholic  priest,  from 
whom,  as  he  told  Drummond,  "  he  took  his 
religion  on  trust."  He  kept  to  it  twelve 
years,  and  thco  publicly  and  emphatically 
renounoed  it,  and  re-entered  the  Church  of 
England.  Such  altemationa,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, were  not  then  unnsual  with  English- 
men of  more  grave  and  serene  natures  than 
Jonson. 

It  is  from  the  period  of  Jonson's  release 
from  prison  that  his  acknowledged  literary 
xepntatioQ  begins.  \wy  probably  there 
waa  a  considerable  increase  of  interest, — 
kindly  on  the  pait  of  some,  and  biuerly. 


hostile  on  the  part  of  others, — ^in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  rough  ex-bricklayer  who  had 
killed  Gabriel  Spenser,  and  so  narrowly 
escaped  the  consequences.  To  avail  himself 
of  this  interest,  such  as  it  was,  he  had  a  fJay 
ready  in  which  he  really  showed  what  pow-  L 
era  lay  under  his  roughness.  Whether  by  ^i 
Shakespeare's  interest  or  not,  £fmy  Mam  m 
his  Humour  was  produced,  in  the  shape  in 
which  we  now  have  it,  in  the  year  150S,  at 
the  Globe  theatre  in  Bankside,  with  all  the 
strength  of  the  company,  Shakespeare  him- 
self included,  to  give  it  success.  From  that 
time  Ben  took  his  place  among  the  drama^ 
tists.  There  was  certainly  enough  in  the 
play  both  to  excite  admiration  and  to  give 
offence.  No  one  could  deny  that  there  was 
stuff  in  the  author  of  such  a  piece,  that  there 
was  genuine  humour  and  dramatic  talent  in 
him,  and  that  after  all,  call  him  bricklayer 
as  people  please,  there  was  enouffh  of  learn- 
ing in  him  to  recall  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
Camden's  scholar,  and  fiur  more  than  many 
could  pretend  to  who  had  never  carried  the 
hod.  Shakespeare,  for  example,  must  have 
recognised  the  sturdy  young  fellow  of  twen- 
ty-6ve  who  had  written  such  a  piece  as 
worthy  of  the  grasp  of  companionship.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  tlyre  was  a  ccrtam 
arrogance  of  tone  and  manner  about  tlie 
play,  a  certain  air  of  sel^assertion  and  dog- 
matism which,  if  it  only  interested  and 
amused  Shakespeare,  could  not  but  rouse 
the  Deckers,  and  Marstons,  and  Chettles, 
and  set  them  against  the  author.  The  author 
as  good  as  announced  himself  as  the  only 
man  who  had  a  genuine  notion  of  true 
comedy, — ^the  comedy  of  actual  life,  after 
the  manner  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  instead 
of  the  comedy  of  romance  and  phantasr 
practised  by  Shakespeare  and  others.  And, 
if  the  impression  thus  produced  was  not 
likely  to  be  diminished  by  Ben^s  personal 
intercourse  with  his  brother  dramatists,  it 
was  certainly  not  likely  to  be  effaced  by  his 
two  next  plays, — Every  Man  oui  of  kit  Hu^ 
mour^  acted  at  the  Globe  in  1&99;  and 
Cynthia^s  BeveU^  acted  before  the  Court  by 
the  diildren  of  the  Royal  Chapel  in  1600. 
In  both  of  these  ^^Comical  Satires,"  as  they 
were  called,  not  only  was  the  new  style  of 
comedy  continued,  but  the  authcnr's  ideas  of 
poetry  and  the  drama  were  asserted,  and,  as 
it  were,  paraded  in  a  way  to  provoke  criti- 
cism and  controversy  on  the  part  of  his 
contemporaries.  Thus,  in  £very  Man  mU 
c/hii  Humour^  the  plan  is  adopted  of  intro- 
ducing a  play  within  a  play,  as  in  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  "  Rehearsal"  and  Sheridaa^s 
"'  Critic,"  in  after  times.  Three  characters, 
called  respectively  Anper^  or  ^  the  Rough  ;* 
Gprdbtef,  or  "^  the  well-aflfeoted ;"  and  Mi^ 
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or  "  the  ComplaJsant,*'  are  first  introduced, — 
Afiper,  as  the  author  of  the  play,  and  Corda- 
tus  and  Hitis  as  friends  of  his ;  and  these 
three  personages  are  made  first  to  discuss 
the  intention  of  the  real  or  inner  plaj  at 
some  length,  and  then  to  sit  as  spectators  of 
it  while  It  is  being  acted,  and  to  interpret  it 
scene  by  scene,  and  pass  runnmg  comments 
upon  it  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Asper 
the  poet  meant  to  typify  himself;  and  the 
fbllowhig  passage  in  wnich  be  and  his  friends 
Cordatus  and  Mitis  exchange  their  ideas  as 
to  the  nature  of  true  dramatic  writing,  be- 
fore the  acting  of  the  play  begins,  may, 
therefore,  be  quoted  as  indicating  the  spirit 
in  which  Ben  Jonson  at  this  time  came 
before  the  critics  and  the  public.  Asper,  it 
may  be  premised,  is  thus  described  m  the 
preliminary  account  of  the  Dramatis  Per- 
sona!: — **He  is  of  an  ingenious  and  ft*ee 
spirit,  eager  and  constant  in  reproof  with- 
out fear  controllins  the  world's  abuses,— one 
whom  no  servile  hope  of  gain,  or  frosty  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  can  make  to  be  a 
parasite,  either  to  time,  place,  or  opinion.'' 
This  nonpareil  of  a  dramatist,  and  his  two 
remonstrating  friends,  rush  on  the  stage  to- 
gether as  the  horn  blows  for  the  performance 
to  begin,  and  the  following  olalogue  en- 
sues:— 

**CardatUB.-^'S$y,  my  dear  Asper. 

''ikiiltf.— Stay  your  mind. 

** A/per, — ^Away  I 
Who  IS  so  patient  of  this  impious  world, 
That  be  can  check  his  spirit,  or  reio  his  tongue  ? 
Or  who  hath  such  a  dead  Qoreeling  sense 
That  heaven's  horrid  thunders  cannot  wake? 
To  see  the  earth  orack'd  with  the  weight  of  sin, 
Hell  gaping  under  as,  and  o'er  our  bcuids 
Black,  ravenous  roin,  with  ber  sail-si  retch  t  wings, 
Bead  J  to  sink  os  down,  and  cover  us — 
Who  can  behold  such  prodiirieB  as  these 
And  have  bis  lips  sealed  up?  Not  I :  my  soil 
Was  never  ground  uoto  such  oily  colours, 
To  flatter  vice,  and  daab  ioiqoitj ; 
Bat  with  an  armed  and  resolved  hand 
IMI  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time 
Naked  as  at  their  birth. 

**Cordatus.^Be  not  too  bold. 

*^A9p€r. — Yon  trouble  me— and  with  a  whip 
of  steel, 
Print  woanding  Itshes  in  their  iron  ribs. 
I  fear  do  mood  stamp'd  in  a  private  brow^ 
When  I  am  pleased  to  unmask  a  public  viee. 
1  fear  no  strumpet's  drags  nor  ruman's  stab, 
Should  I  detect  their  hatelbl  luxuries : 
No  broker's,  usurer^  or  lawyer's  gripe, 
Were  I  disposed  to  say  tbey  are  all  cormpt 
t  fear  no  courtier's  fh>wn,  should  I  i^plaud 
The  easy  flexure  of  bis  supple  bans* 
Tatl  tbpse  are  so  innate  aad  popular. 
That  drunken  custom  would  not  shame  to  laugh. 
In  scorn,  at  bim  that  should  but  dare  to  tax  'em  : 
And  yet,  not  one  of  these  but  knoirs  his  works, 
Kaowi  what  damnation  Is,  the  dtifH,  and  hell; 


Tet  hourly  they  persist,  grow  mnk  in  sin. 
Faffing  tmfir  soub  away  in  peijurous  air. 
To  cherish  their  extortion,  pride,  or  lusts. 

*'Mitii, — Forbear,  good  Asi^er ;  be  not  lik9B 
your  name. 

**Asper,—0,  but  to  such  whose  faces  are  all 
zeal, 
And,  with  tbe  words  of  Hercules,  invade 
Such  crimes  hs  these !  that  will  not  pmell  of  aln, 
Bot  seem  as  they  were  made  of  sanctity. 
Religion  in  their  garments,  and  their  hair 
Gut  shorter  than  their  eye-brows  I   when  the 

conscience 
Is  vaster  than  the  ocean,  and  devours 
More  wretches  than  tbe  counters. 

"itfiY/5.— Gentle  Apper  !— 
Contain  your  spirit  in  more  stricter  bounds, 
And  be  not  thus  transported  with  the  violeiM^ 
Of  your  strong  thoogbta 

**Con/a/ti«.— Uultfs  your  breath  had  power 
To  melt  tbe  work!,  and  mould  it  new  again. 
It  is  in  vain  to  spend  it  in  these  moods. 

^Aiper  (taroiijg  to  the  aadience). —  I  not  ob- 
sirved  this  thron^ted  round  till  now  I 
dractous  and  kind  spectator^  you  are  welcome ; 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  feast  your  eyes 
With  graceful  objects,  and  may  our  Minerra 
Answer  your  hopes,  unto  the  largest  ^troio  I 
Yet  here  mistake  me  nor,  judicioas  friends  c 
I  do  not  this  to  beg  your  patience. 
Or  servilely  to  fawn  on  your  applause, 
Like  some  dry  brain,  despairing  on  his  merit 
Let  me  be  censnred  by  the  aa:<terest  brow ; 
Where  I  want  art  or  Jadgment,  tax  me  freely^ 
Let  envious  censors,  with  iheir  broadest  eyes. 
Look  through  and  through  me.    I  pursue  na 

favour ; 
Only  vouchsafe  me  your  attentions, 
And  I  will  eive  you  masic  worth  your  ears. 
Oh  1  how  I  bale  the  monstrousnefis  of  time, 
Where  every  servile,  imitating  spirit. 
Plagued  with  an  itching  leprosy  of  wit» 
In  a  mere  halting  fary,  strives  to  fling 
His  ukxrous  body  in  the  Tliespian  spring, 
And  straight  leaps  forth  a  poet, — but  as  lame 
Aa  Vulcan,  or  tbe  founder  of  Cripplegate  1 

"Ifi^tf.— In  faith,  this  humour  will  eome  iB 
to  some. 
Ton  will  be  thought  to  be  too  peremptory.** 

Mitis  Was  right  This  humour  came  ill 
both  to  audience  and  critics,  and  Jonson 
was  thought — and  more  especially  by  those 
who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him,  and 
ccfuld  contrast  these  aspirations  of  his  after 
the  office  of  a  social  reformer  with  his  quali- 
fications for  the  office  as  shown  in  his  owA 
walk  and  conversation — to  be  a  thousand 
degrees  too  peremptory.  "  Whom  have  w* 
got  here  f '  asked  the  established  dramatists 
of  the  day.  "  A  true  .4«pff ,  or  rough  dia- 
mond," answered  Shakespeare,  and  other* 
of  his  stamp.  •  '*  An  arrogant  bragging  fel- 
low of  a  bricklayer,"  said  others,  •*  who  pre- 
tends to  set  us  all  to  rights,  and  because  he 
has  been  near  the  gallows  himself,  and  has 
served  in  the  camp  in  Flanders,  thinks  him- 
self entitled  to  laah  all  other  men  for  thek 
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vices.''  Such  was  Jonson's  reception  hy 
his  literary  contemporaries,  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  dramatist.  How,  by  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  his  powers,  both  socially 
and  as  a  dramatist,  he  confirmed  the  favour* 
able  opinion  of  those  who  perceived  his 
worth  under  his  harsh  exterior ;  and  how, 
by  his  merciless  punishment  of  his  enemien 
in  his  fourth  play,  The  Poetaster,  and,  in 
other  ways,  he  terrified  them  into  sabmis- 
sion,  are  matters  familiarly  known  to  all 
readers  of  literary  history.  In  short,  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  ac^ 
cession  of  James  L  (1603),  Ben  Jonson, 
the  author  of  four  comedies,  and  then  only 
thirty  years  of  age,  was,  if  not  one  of  the 
most  popular  authors  transmitted  to  the  new 
reign  fi-om  the  one  just  ended,  at  least  one 
of  the  most  massive,  powerful,  and  pro- 
mising. 

The  promise  was  fulfilled.  With  the 
reign  of  James,  indeed,  a  new  generation 
had  commenced,  and  new  poets  and  drama- 
tists came  on  the  stage  to  continue  the  splen- 
did era  of  English  literature,  which  had  been 
begun  by  their  seniors  under  Elizabeth,  and 
to  tax  their  younger  powers  in  co-operating 
with  those  surviving  seniors,  so  as  to  maka 
the  continuation  of  the  era  more  splendid,  if 
possible,  than  the  beginning.  Yet  among 
all  these,  partly  in  virtue  of  his  living  so 
long  in  the  midst  of  them  afler  most  of  the 
other  Elizabethans  had  died  off,  but  in  the 
main  in  virtue  of  the  continued  exercise  of 
his  literary  industry  in  competition  with 
them,  Ben  contrived  to  retain  his  rank  as  a 
chief  and  potentate.  Were  we  writing  a  de- 
tailed biography  of  Ben,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
hibit the  precise  relations  in  which  he  stood 
to  English  literature  and  English  literary 
men,  we  should  probably  divide  the  conclud- 
ing thirty.four  years  of  his  life  (1603-1637) 
into  three  periods — the  first,  extending  from 
1603  to  1616,  during  which  Shakespeare  was 
atill  alive  to  be  compared  with  him,  and, 
along  with  others,  to  exclude  him  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  drama;  the  second,  ex- 
tending from  1616  to  the  close  of  James's 
reign  in  1625 ;  and  the  third,  extending  from 
1625  to  1687,  and  corresponding  with  the 
first  twelve  year»*.fi(^e  reign  of  Charles. 
We  can  but  glance  «t  these  three  periods 
successively. 

1.  I^om  1608  to  1616,  or  from  Ben's  thir^ 
ty-first  to  his  forty-Jburth  year.  The  peculi- 
arity of  this  period,  as  a  part  of  Ben's  career, 
is  that  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  such  others 
of  the  senior  Elizabethans  as  Chapman, 
Daniel,  Drayton,  Decker,  Marston,  and  Mid- 
dleton,  still  remained  in  the  field  to  divide 
public  attention  with  him,  and  that  n^  dic^- 
matio  rivala  had  also  appeared  ji^^naumont 


and  Fletcher,  and,  one  may  also  add,  in  Mas- 
singer.  In  the  midst  of  these,  and  holding 
very  much  the  same  relations  to  most  of 
them  as  he  had  acquired  before  Elizabeth's 
death — that  is,  acknowledged  bv  them  all  to 
be  a  man  of  weighty  metal,  though  some- 
what of  a  blusterer — Ben  went  on  writing 
his  laborious  dramas  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
a  year,  and  getting  them  acted  with  various 
success.  Among  his  published  writings  there 
belong  to  this  period  his  two  tragedies  of 
Stjanus  and  Catiline,  and  the  comedies  of 
Vulpone,  Epicoene,  The  Alchemist,  Bartholo- 
mew Fair,  and  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.  These, 
however,  were  by  no  means  his  sole  produc- 
tions during  the  thirteen  years  in  question. 
Pieces  of  less  importance,  and  not  now  pre- 
served, were  written  by  him  during  this  time 
for  Henslowe  and  others ;  and  "  Bengemy 
Jonson"  still  figures  occasionally  as  a  bor- 
rower  of  small  sums  in  Henslowe's  Diary. 
One  piece,  called  Eastward  Hoe,  written  by 
him  in  1605  in  conjunction  with  Chapman 
and  Marston,  (the  latter  of  whom,  though 
formerly  a  bitter  enemy,  had  now  become 
reconciled  to  him,)  was  near  bringing  all  the 
three  authors  into  a  serious  scrape.  Here  is 
Jonson's  own  account  of  the  afl^  as  report- 
ed by  Drummond. 

**  He  was  dilated  by  Sir  James  Murray  to  the 
King,  for  writing  something  against  the  Scots  in 
a  play  Eastward  Hot,  and  voluntsrily  impri- 
soned himself  with  Chapman  and  Marston,  who 
had  written  it  amongst  them.  The  report  was 
that  they  should  then  have  had  their  ears  cut 
and  noses.  After  their  delivery,  he  banqueted 
all  his  friends;  there  was  Camden,  Selden,  and 
others :  at  the  midst  of  the  feast  his  old  mother 
dranke  to  him,  and  shew  him  a  paper  which  she 
had  (if  the  sentence  had  taken  execution)  to  have 
mixed  in  the  prisson  among  his  drinke,  which 
was  full  of  lustie  strong  poison ;  and,  that  she 
was  no  churle,  she  told  she  minded  first  to  hsTS 
drunk  of  it  herselfl** 

A  perilous  old  woman  certainly,  and  Ben's 
mother  to  the  life !  We  wonder  how  the 
venerable  Camden,  the  gentlemanly  young 
Selden,  and  the  other  guests,  looked  when 
the  old  lady,  with  the  glass  in  one  hand,  and 
the  paper  of  poison  in  the  other,  made  the 
speech  to  her  son,  and  informed  him  of  her 
kind  intentions  with  respect  to  him,  in  case 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  lose  his  ears  and 
have  his  nose  slit.  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Ben  in  the  same  year  underwent 
a  second  imprisonment,  with  Chapman,  on 
account  of  another  play.  What  made  his 
release  in  both  cases  easier  was  probably 
the  fact,  that  by  this  time  he  was  beginning 
to  be  personally  known  at  Court,  as  a  writer 
of  masques  and  entertainments  intended  for 
the  amusement  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
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the  courtiers.  In  1603,  on  the  occasion  of 
James's  coronation,  Jonson  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  city  authorities  to  assist  in 
giving  a  kind  of  poetical  organization  to 
the  ceremony,  by  arranging  the  pageantry 
of  the  procession,  writing  poetical  speeches, 
&c.  The  result  was  the  Part  of  the  King'' a 
Entertainment,  now  printed  among  -his 
works.  He  doubtless  found  this  a  prosper- 
ous opening  of  a  new  vein  of  authorship ; 
for  several  other  such  entertainments,  now 
also  printed  among  his  works,  were  produc- 
ed by  him  to  the  order  of  various  persons 
and  corporations  between  1603  and  1606. 
The  taste  for  these  elegant  extravagances, 
as  aids  to  festivity,  was  then  at  its  height ; 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  been  fonder  of 
them  than  the  Queen.  In  the  year  1605, 
her  Majesty  began  herself  to  get  up  such 
things,  very  much  as  noble  families  now  get 
up  charades  and  private  theatricals,  for  the 
entertainment  of  herself  and  her  ladies  at 
Christmas,  Twelfth  Night,  and  other  like 
times.  Whitehall  was  the  usual  place  where 
the  performances  took  place  ;  the  Queen,  her 
ladies,  and  the  gravest  courtiers  joined  in 
them,  as  actors  of  mythological  parts ;  no 
expense  was  spared  in  the  dresses,  the  re- 
quisite scenery  for  land,  water,  and  forest, 
or  the  machinery  for  clouds,  thunder,  and 
moonshine ;  corantos,  and  other  court-mea- 
sures,  were  danced  by  satyrs,  muses,  ne- 
groes, and  nymphs;  and  Solomon-James 
himself  would  shamble  in  to  see.  For  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  arrangements  a  most 
suitable  person  was  found  in  young  Inigo 
Jones,  then  just  returned  from  his  travels, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  and  he  became  in  consequence  court 
architect.  It  was  Ben  Jonson's  good  for- 
tune to  be  chosen  for  the  poetical  part  of  the 
work ;  and  hence  that  long  series  of  masques, 
anti-masques,  and  the  like,  to  the  number  of 
some  thirty  in  all,  which  forms  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  entire  bulk  of  his  writings, 
r  ull  two-thirds  of  these  sometimes  gracetul, 
but  on  the  whole  (to  us  who  have  not  Inigo 
Jones's  scenery,  and  the  living  performers 
before  us)  very  leathery  performances,  were 
written  prior  to  1616  ;  and  the  receipts 
from  them  probably  formed  a  larger  account 
in  Ben's  exchequer,  than  the  receipts  from 
his  regular  dramas.  Ben  was  decidedly 
vain  o£  his  powers  as  a  writer  of  court 
masques,  and  he  told  Drummond  that  after 
himself,  only  Chapman  and  Fletcher  could 
do  anything  good  in  that  line. 

If  we  inquire  into  Ben's  social  habits  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  where  shall  we  find 
him  1  He  lived,  as  many  actors  and  dra- 
matists besides  did,  in  the  BlackfViars,  near 
the  great  theatres ;  from  which  quarter  he 


dates  the  dedication  of  Volpone,  and  where 
also  he  lays  the  scene  of  the  Alchemiet. 
Here,  we  are  to  suppose,  lived  his  wife,  of 
whom  all  that  wc  know  is  what  he  told 
Drummond  himself — ^namely,  that  she  "  was 
a  shrew,  yet  honest" — and  also  his  children, 
few  of  whom,  however,  appear  to  have  at- 
tained to  ripe  years,  and  none  of  whom  sur- 
vived  him.  His  old  mother  may  also  have 
lived  here.  Seldom,  however,  except  when 
at  home  on  a  fit  of  work,  would  Ben  be  found 
in  his  house  in  Blackfriars ;  but  generally 
away  on  his  ramble  through  London  and  its 
suburbs,  as  far  as  Hampstead  and  Kentish 
Town  in  one  direction,  and  as  far  as  Dul- 
wich  or  Greenwich  in  another,  employed  in 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "gathering 
humours."  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson, 
according  to  Old  Aubrey,  "  did  gather  hu- 
mours  from  men  wherever  they  went;" 
and  it  hardly  required  Old  Aubrey  to  tell 
us  that.  Their  researches  were  not  confined 
to  London  or  its  vicinity.  Shakespeare,  as 
wo  know,  had  pretty  thoroughly  explored 
the  line  of  road  between  London  and  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  besides  knowing  something 
of  the  Midland  and  Western  counties  in 
general ;  and  Jonson  also  had  his  vacation 
tours,  during  which  he  quartered  himself  on 
some  of  his  aristocratic  friends.  Now  that 
he  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Court, 
his  friends  of  this  class,  and  indeed  among 
all  the  notable  men  of  the  day,  whether  in 
Church  or  State,  were  naturally  growing 
more  numerous.  Camden  and  Selden,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  been  among  his  friends 
from  the  first ;  so  probably  bad  Raleigh, 
in  virtue  of  his  relations  to  literature ;  and 
to  these  were  now  added  such  persons  of 
eminent  station  as  Bacon,  Coke,  Egerton, 
Salisbury,  Lord  Aubigny,  the  munificent 
Earl  of  rembroke,  and  the  whole  femily  of 
the  Sidneys.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  as  he 
told  Drummond,  was  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing him,  every  New  Year's  Day,  a  present 
of  £20  to  buy  books.  As  Ben  was  a  fre- 
quent guest  of  these  and  other  persons  of 
rank  at  their  houses  in  town,  so  also,  in  his 
vacations,  he  visited  them  at  their  country 
seats,  and  oflen  for  some  weeks  together. 
He  was  no  stranger,  we  believe,  at  Windsor 
itself,  where  masques  were  occasionally  per- 
formed.  At  all  events,  he  was  on  terms 
of  fiimiliarity  with  the  King  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  ;  and  in  his  conver- 
sations with  them,  he  seems  to  have  treated 
them  to  tolerably  free  expressions  of  his 
opinions  both  of  men  and  things.  It  was  one 
of  his  wishes,  he  told  Drummond,  to  be  a 
churchman,  if  only  that  he  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  preaching  one  sermon  before 
the  King,  in  which  case  he  said  he  would  speak 
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out,  and  ''  care  not  what  should  thereafter 
befall  him,  for  he  would  not  flatter  though 
be  saw  death."  In  short,  Jonson's  acquaint- 
imce  with  contemporary  English  society,  of 
all  ranks  and  classes,  was  sufficiently  lame 
to  supply  him  with  all  the  ^*  humours"  he 
required  for  his  plays.  Nor  was  a  touch  of 
foreign  travel  wanting,  to  add  fresh  Conti- 
nental recollections  and  experiences  to  those 
be  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Low 
Countries.  In  1613,  he  went  to  France  in 
the  capacity  of  goverbor  or  travelling  tutor 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  son — ^a  somewhat 
bad  choice,  one  would  think,  for  so  shrewd 
a  man  as  Raleigh  to  make.  The  youth,  at 
any  rate,  soon  round  out  his  tutor's  blind 
aide.  *^  Being  knavishly  inclined,"  as  Ben 
himself  told  Drummond,  "  the  youth, 
among  other  pastimes,  caused  him  (Ben)  to 
be  drunken  and  dead  drunk,  so  that  he 
knew  not  where  he  was,  and  thereafler  laid 
bim  on  a  carr,  which  he  made  to  be  drawen 
by  pioners  through  the  streets,  at  every  cor- 
ner showing  his  governor  stretdied  out :  at 
which  sport  young  Raughlie's  mother  de- 
lighted much,  (saying  his  father  when  young 
was  so  indined,)  though  the  father  abhorred 
it"  The  scene  of  this  folly  was  probably 
Paris.  In  that  city,  at  all  events,  Jonson 
met  the  Cardinal  du  Perron  during  this 
same  visit,  and  told  him  to  his  face,  accord- 
ing to  his  report  to  Drummond,  that  his 
translations  from  Virgil  were  good  for  no- 
thing. Ben  hod,  by  mis  time,  ceased  to  be 
a  Catholic 

Among  the  London  haunts  of  Ben,  during 
the  theatrical  season^  when  he  and  his  bro- 
ther dramatists  were  all  in  town,  there  is 
one  which  is  entitled  to  pre-eminent  men- 
tion. This  is  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  Bnuul 
Street,  Cheapside,  famous  in  our  literary 
history  as  the  habitual  resort  (for  then,  more 
than  even  now,  people  residing  in  London 
dined  and  supped  in  taverns)  not  only  of 
Ben,  but  of  Shakespeare,  Donne,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Chapman,  and  the  other  literary 
eelebrities  of  those  days,  and  the  scene  of 
80  many  of  those  merry-meetings  and  wit- 
oombats  with  which  these  gods,  while  as  yet 
they  were  human  enough,  used  to  regale 
their  leisure.  Who  does  not  know  Beau- 
mont's lines  on  this  paragon  of  taverns  1 

....**  What  things  have  ws  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid!  heard  words  that  have 

been 
8o  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  Jest, 
And  had  resoWed  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life ;  then  when  there  had  been 

thrown 
Wit  able  eboogh  tojnatifjr  tii#  town 


For  three  days  past— wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  dty  to  talk  foolishly 

Till  that  were  cancelled ;  and,  when  that  was 

gone. 
We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companlea 
Right  witty,  though  but  downright  foola.^ 

Raleigh,  it  is  said,  had  founded  a  kind  of 
regular  club  at  the  Mermaid  before  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  peHuups  the 
most  brilliant  days  of  ue  Club  were  during 
the  latter  years  of  that  reign  and  the  first 
of  James's,  while  Shakespeare  was  still  in 
town  to  make  one  of  the  company.  Bat 
even  afber  Shakespeare  had  retired  on  his 
fortune  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  meetings 
were  kept  up  with  spirit  by  Ben  and  the 
rest  of  the  fraternity.  Nor,  when  Shake- 
speare came  up  to  town,  as  he  did  at  varioni 
times  on  business,  would  he  fiiil  to  show  his 
face  in  the  well-known  place  of  tryst  Any 
time,  in  fact,  between  1608  and  1610,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  fiinoy  those  meetings  in  the 
Mermaid,  at  which,  over  a  board  covered  with 
cups  of  Canary,  and  in  a  room  well  filled  sure- 
ly with  tobacco-smoke,  (for  had  not  Raleigh 
founded  the  Club,  and  was  not  the  weed  al- 
ready sold  m  seven  thousand  shops  in  Lon- 
don?) the  seated  gods,  with  Ben  among 
them,  exchanged  their  bolts  and  flashes.  Ah  1 
what  evenings  were  these ;  and  how  Ben  and 
Shakespeare  betongued  each  other,  while  the 
others  listened  and  wondered;  and  hoW| 
when  the  company  had  dispersed,  the  sleep- 
ing street  heard  their  departing  ^tsteps  and 
voices,  and  the  stars  shone  down  on  the  old 
roofs ! 

2.  From  1616  to  1625,  or  from  BtnU 
Jbrty-fimrih  to  hii  fifty-third  year. — Shake- 
speare was  dead.  Ben  himself^  if  the  well- 
known  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  had  beeil 
in  part  the  innocent  cause  of  his  death  \  the 
fever  of  which  he  died  having  been  con- 
tracted, according  to  that  tradition,  in  con- 
sequence of  too  free  hospitalities  exercised 
in  honour  of  Ben  and  Drayton  during  a 
visit  which  they  paid  him  at  his  house  iii 
Stratford.  Young  Beaumont  was  also  deadi 
and  the  fruitful  partnership  between  him  ana 
Fletcher  was  at  length  dissevered.  Chap- 
man, Drayton,  Webster,  Marston,  Middle- 
ton,  Fletcher,  without  Beaumont,  Massinger^ 
and  some  others,  among  whom  we  tnay  no# 
name  Ford,  were  the  powers  in  possession 
of  the  stage.  Against  tnese,  or  against  most 
of  them,  Jonson  had  already  ineasured  him- 
self; and  now  that  some  of  the  greatest 
stars  of  the  first  cluster  were  gone,  and  that 
he  had  in  the  meanwhile  matured  his  own 
art  by  practice,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  his  dramatic  activitj  would  be  more 
ocmatant  than  ever. 
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Such,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
"  For  the  long  period  of  ten  years  ftx)m  the 
death  of  Shakespeare,"  says  GifTord,  em- 
phatically, "  Jonson  did  not  write  one  line 
for  the  stage."  The  statement  is  all  but 
literally  correct  The  only  regular  play 
produced  by  Jonson  during  the  period  of 
nine  years  now  under  notice,  was  the  comedy 
called  The  Staple  of  New8y  brought  on  the 
stage  in  1625,  the  very  last  year  of  the  nine; 
«nd  it  is  not  certain  that  James  was  not  dead 
and  Charles  on  the  throne  before  this  play 
law  the  lighL  In  the  article  of  Masques, 
however,  Ben  was  not  so  barren.  Ten  of 
these  short  performances,  now  printed  among 
his  works,  were  written  during  the  period 
in  question.  Doubtless,  also,  many  of  these 
minor  miscellaneous  poems  and  scraps  of 
critical  and  sententious  prose,  now  appended 
to  his  longer  and  more  elaborate  composi- 
tions under  the  various  names  of  Epigrams^ 
Observatums^  Forest^  Undenooods^  and  the 
like,  were  penned  during  those  years.  The 
probability,  indeed,  is,  that  during  the  nine 
vears  in  question,  Jonson  was  voluntarily 
keeping  aloof  from  the  drama,  and  exer- 
dsing  nis  genius  in  other  directions,  with  a 
view  to  become  independent  of  the  stage  al- 
together. As  if  to  give  a  public  advertise- 
ment to  this  effect,  he  had  brought  out,  in 
1616,  in  folio,  a  collected  edition  of  all  his 
works,  so  far  as  he  cared  to  have  them  pre- 
served, written  up  to  that  date.  By  so 
doing,  he  seemed  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
drama  and  to  all  connected  with  it  But 
why  did  he  do  so,  and  that  at  the  verj  time 
when  his  mastery  of  the  stage  might  seem  to 
have  been  more  secure  wsn  ever]  The 
reason,  we  believe,  will  appear  partly  in  a 
retrospect  of  Ben's  actual  relations  to  the 
stage,  as  determined  by  what  he  had  already 
produced  for  it,  partly  in  an  account  of  the 
external  circumstances  of  his  life  during  the 
period  at  present  under  notice. 

The  Poetaster^  produced  in  1601,  is  the 
last  play  of  Ben's  to  the  character  of  which 
we  have  made  any  distinct  allusion.  It  was 
a  merciless  satire,  in  which,  by  making  the 
poets  of  the  day  in  general,  and  Decker  and 
Marston  in  particular,  feel  how  dangerous 
he  could  be,  if  provoked,  he  sought  to  es- 
tablish his  literarv  reputation  against  the 
opposition  which  had  attended  his  former 
appearances.  In  this,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
had  succeeded.  Marston  and  he  had  become 
very  good  friends,  after  all ;  and  Chapman 
and  others  wrote  laudatory  verses  for  his 
plays,  and  received  similar  compliments  in 
return.  In  short,  Ben's  genius  had  secured 
him  his  rights,  and  placed  him,  in  the  opin- 
ion  of  all,  in  the  very  highest  place  after 
that  occupied  by  Shakespeare. 


But  the  spirit  of  opposition,  if  outwardly 
overcome,  still  rankled  within.  A  yery 
large  ingredient  of  it,  doubtless,  was  envy  ; 
but  envy  was  not  the  sole  ingredient  An 
innovator  from  the  first,  Btn  necessarily 
experienced  the  usual  fate  of  innovators. 
Even  the  unlettered  public  had  an  instinct 
that  Master  Jonson's  plays,  though  mighty 
learned,  and  solid  and  good,  were  not  alto^ 
gether  of  the  right  sort  What  they  liked  best 
in  them  they  could  not  thoroughly  relish^ 
Shakespeare  was  their  standard  of  compar- 
ison ;  and  seizing  on  the  prominent  fact  that 
Jonson  made  a  show  of  learning  in  his 
plays,  while  Shakespeare  made  little  or 
none,  they  laid  all  the  difference  to  that 
"Few  of  the  University  pen  plays  well," 
says  a  speaker  in  a  dramatic-  burlesque  of 
the  time  ;  •'  they  smell  too  much  of  that 
writer  Ovid  and  that  writer  *  Metamorpho- 
sis,' and  talk  too  much  of  Proserpine  and 
Jupiter.  Why,  here's  our  fellow  Shake- 
speare puts  them  all  down ;  ay,  and  Beu  Jon- 
son too."  The  feeling  thus  existing  in  the 
public  mind  was  kept  alive  by  the  more 
definite  criticisms  of  Ben's  literary  rivals. 
What  an  absurd  notion,  that  of  Beii's,  that 
the  dramatist  should  at  the  same  time  be 
a  moralist,  writing  for  a  purpose,  taking 
his  materials  from  contemporary  society, 
making  each  play  a  lesson  of  some  virtue, 
or  a  castigation  of  some  vice,  and  so  order- 
ing his  characters  that  each  bhould  represent 
some  "  humour"  or  exaggerated  form  of  hu- 
man  nature,  and  that  the  catastrophe  should 
result  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  "  hu- 
mours" represented.  Then,  again,  his  pre- 
ference for  the  classic  model  of  comedy,  Lis 
adhesion  to  the  classic  rule  of  the  unities, 
and  his  habit  of  introducing  translations 
from  the  Latin  into  his  tragedies.  Criticisms 
like  these,  caught  up  and  repeated,  widened 
the  rupture  between  Ben  and  the  public. 
Of  course,  when  such  criticisms  presented 
themselves  in  the  Mermaid  Club,  or  other 
places,  Ben's  wrath  would  be  fearful.  But 
what  was  worse  than  any  private  onslaught 
on  unlucky  wights  who  were  too  candid  in 
his  presence,  was  his  habit  of  retaliating  on 
the  public  in  print  for  presuming  not  to 
like  his  plays,  nay,  of  bearding  the  very 
audiences  that  came  to  hear  him,  by  meana 
of  passages  in  the  plays  themselves,  or  in 
their  prologues  or  epilogues,  anticii^atitig 
criticism,  and  signifying  his  indifference  to 
it.  Ben,  in  fact,  was  one  of  tht^se  men 
who  are  always  "treating  insults  with 
silent  contempt;"  that  is,  who  are  aUays 
making  a  tremendous  noise  about  them, 
and  never  letting  one  pass  without  tell- 
ing heaven  and  earth  of  the  wrong.  As 
specimens    of   the    kind    of  "ailent   con- 
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tempt^'  in  which  he  indulged,  take  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

IVom  lines  appended  to  the  ^^Poetasier*^  on  its 
publication  in  1602. 

^^Polyposus They  say  you  are  slow, 

And  scarce  bring  forth  a  play  a  year." 

^^ Author *Tis  true ; 

I  would  they  could  not  say  that  I  did  that 
•    .    .    That  these  base  and  beggarly  conceits 
Should  carry  it  by  the  multitude  of  Yoices 
Against  the  most  abstracted  work,  opposed 
To  the  stuff 'd  nostriU  of  the  drunken  rout  I 
Oh,  this  would  make  a  leamM  and  liberal  soul 
To  rive  his  stained  quill  up  to  the  back, 
And  damn  his  lon^-watched  labours  to  the  fire. 

Since  the  comic  muse 

Hath  proved  so  ominous  to  me,  I  will  try 

If  tra^dy  have  a  more  kind  aspect ; 

Her  favours  in  my  next  1  will  pursue, 

Where,  if  \  prove  the  pleasure  but  of  one, 

So  he  judicious  be,  he  shall  be  alone 

A  theatre  unto  me :    Once  Til  say 

To  strike  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh  strains, 

As  shall,  beside  the  cunning  of  their  ground, 
Give  cause  to  some  to  wonder,  some  despite, 

And  more  despair  to  imitate  their  sound. 
I,  that  spend  half  my  nights  and  all  my  days 

Here  in  a  cell,  to  get  a  dark  pale  face. 
To  come  forth  worth  the  ivy  and  the  bays. 

And  in  this  age  can  hope  no  other  grace. 
Leave  mel    There*s  something  come  into  my 

thought 
That  must  and  shall  be  sung  high  and  aloof. 
Safe  from  the  wolf  *8  black  jaw  and  thedidl  ass's 
hoof" 

From  tht  dedication  of  "  Yolpone'^  to  the  two 
Universities  in  1607. — "  ...  As  for  those 
that  will  make  themselves  a  name  with  the 
multitude,  or,  to  draw  their  rude  and  beastly 
daps,  care  not  whose  living  faces  they  en- 
trench with  their  petulant  styles,  may  they  do 
it,  without  a  rival  for  me.  I  choose  rather 
to  live  graved  in  obscurity  than  share  with 
them  in  so  preposterous  a  fame.  .  .  .  The 
present  trade  of  the  stage,  in  all  their  miscelline 
interludes,  what  learned  or  liberal  soul  doth  not 
already  abhor  ?  Where  nothing  but  the  filth  of 
the  time  is  uttered,  and  with  such  impropriety 
of  phrase — such  plenty  of  solecisms— such  dearth 
of  sense — so  bold  prolepses — so  racked  meta- 
phors, with  brothelry  able  to  violate  the  ear  of  a 
pagan,  and  blaspheuiy  to  turn  the  blood  of  a 
Christian  to  water.  This  it  is  that  hath  not  only 
rapt  me  to  present  indignation,  but  made  me 
studious  heretofore,  and  by  all  my  actions,  to 
stand  off  from  them ;  which  may  most  appear  in 
this  my  latest  work,  which  you,  most  learned 
Arbitresses,  have  seen,  judged,  and,  to  my  crown 
approved ;  wherein  I  have  laboured  for  their  in- 
struction and  amendment,  to  reduce  not  only  the 
ancient  forms  but  manners  of  the  scene,  the  easi- 
ness, the  propriety,  the  innocence,  and  last,  the 
doctrine,  which  is  the  principal  end  of  poesie,  to 
inform  men  in  the  best  reason  of  living." 

From  the  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  the 
*JikktmisV'ux  1610.— *< Thou  wert  neyer  mxt 


fair  in  the  wftj  to  be  cozened  than  in  this  age  in 
poetry,  especially  in  plays;  wherein  now  the 
concupiscence  of  dances  and  of  antics  so  reign- 
eth,  as  to  run  away  from  nature,  and  be  afraid  of 
her  is  the  onl  v  point  of  art  that  tickles  the  spec- 
tators. But  how  out  of  purpose  and  place  do  I 
name  art,  when  the  professors  are  grown  so  ob- 
stinate contemners  of  it,  and  presumers  on  their 
own  naturals  1  [It  is  evident  that  Ben  has  ShakO' 
npeare  chiefly  in  view  in  what  follows.]  I  deny  not 
but  that  these  men,  who  always  seek  to  do  more 
than  enough,  may  some  time  happen  on  some- 
thing that  is  good  and  great ;  but  very  seldom ; 
and  when  it  comes  it  does  not  recompense  the 
rest  of  their  ill.  It  sticks  out,  perhaps,  and  is 
more  eminent,  because  all  is  sordid  and  vile  about 
it ;  as  lights  are  more  discerned  in  a  thick  dark- 
ness than  in  a  faint  shadow.  I  speak  not  this 
out  of  a  hope  to  do  good  to  any  man  against  his 
will ;  for  I  know  that,  if  it  were  to  put  the  ques- 
tion of  theirs  and  mine,  the  worse  would  find 
more  suffrages,  because  the  most  favour  common 
error.  But  I  give  thee  this  warning,  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  those  that,  to  gain 
the  opinion  of  copy  (copiousness)  utter  all  they 
can,  however  unfitly,  and  these  that  use  election 
and  a  mean.  For  it  is  only  the  disease  of  the  un- 
skilful to  think  rude  things  greater  than  polished, 
or  scattered  more  numerous  than  composed." 

These  are  but  mild  specimens  .of  Ben's 
way  of  taking  the  public  by  the  throat 
There  had  been  hardly  one  of  his  plays  pro- 
duced between  1603  and  1616,  in  the  pro- 
logue  or  epilogue  to  which,  or  in  the  text  it- 
self, he  had  not,  in  a  similar  manner,  said 
something  in  the  odi  profanum  vulgus  strain, 
or  dared  the  public  at  their  peril  to  dislike 
the  play,  or  abused  other  writers,  and  pro* 
claimed  himself  to  be  the  only  true  artist 
Now,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the  pub- 
lic will  not  put  up  with,  it  is  being  bullied. 
There  was,  perhaps,  an  element  of  unpopu- 
larity in  Ben's  dramas  themselves ;  but  Ben's 
explosions  of  ^^  silent  contempt"  in  their 
behalf  made  the  case  worse.  In  short,  cabals 
were  formed  against  him,  and  his  later  plays 
were  ill  received.  There  were,  of  course, 
many — and  they  were  chiefly  among  the 
learned  classes — who  stood  by  Ben;  who 
liked  his  doctrines  about  poetry  and  the 
drama ;  liked  his  learned  allusions,  and  liked 
his  style.  There  were  others,  doubtless, 
who,  though  they  saw  not  only  the  immense 
superiority  of  Shakespeare  personally  to 
Jonson,  but  also  the  intrinsic  superiority  of 
the  Shakespearian  theory  of  dramatic  art  to 
that  which  Jonson  represented  and  inculcated, 
still  recognised  the  service  which  Jonson 
had  done  to  the  drama  by  his  massive  under- 
standing, and  felt  the  truth  of  some  of  his 
criticisms,  and  liked  to  hear  him  roar.  But 
both  these  classes  together  could  not  save 
him  from  the  general  censure.  He  percei  vcd 
this,  and  hence  it  was  that  in  1616,  instead 
of  persevering  so  as  to  obtun  the  sceptre 
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which  Shakespeare*8  hand  had  dropped,  ho 
withdrew  in  dudgeon  from  the  theatre.  His 
appeal  with  respect  to  what  he  had  already 
done,  was  from  the  "  ignorant  many"  to  the 
**  judicious  and  learned  few"  of  his  own  time, 
and  from  his  contemporaries  to  posterity  ; 
and,  as  for  the  further  exertions  of  his  genius, 
why  these,  again,  were  to  be  of  that  nobler 
kind  which  would  be  done  better  aloof, 

**Safe  fh>m  the  wolf's  black  Jaw  and  the  dull 
a88*s  hooil'" 

After  all,  however,  had  not  outward  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  assist  Ben's  inten- 
tion, it  might  have  been  diffijult  for  him  to 
keep  to  it.  But  it  so  happened,  that,  about 
the  very  time  when  he  determined  to  retire 
among  the  learned,  it  became  possible  for 
him  to  do  so.  His  wife,  it  appears,  had  re- 
cently died,  and  this  of  itself  naturally  in- 
duced some  changes  in  his  arrangements  and 
mode  of  living.  The  hon^se  in  Blackfriars 
was  probably  given  up,  and,  at  all  events, 
that  liberty  of  leaving  London  and  movin*^ 
about  at  pleasure  among  his  friends,  which 
he  had  used  somewhat  freely  already^  was 
very  much  increased.  What  his  movements 
were  from  1616  to  1618  cannot  be  ascer^ 
tained ;  but  in  the  summer  of  this  latter  year 
took  place  that  famous  foot-journey  to  Soot- 
land  which  brought  him  into  such  close  ac- 
Quaintance  with  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
aen.*  He  resided  with  Drummond  some 
weeks,  but  he  remained  in  Scotland  some 
months  in  all,  and  visited  the  Highlands  and 
various  parts  of  the  Lowlands.  After  his 
return  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1619,  va- 
rious pieces  of  good  fortune  awaited  him.  In 
July  he  received  an  invitation  to  Oxford, 
where,  amid  other  honours,  he  had  the  degree 


*  Drumroond's  oonduct  in  oommittiDg  to  papor 
notes  of  Jooson's  private  convcrsatioDS  withlilmluvs 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Gifford  s 
tirade  against  Dnimmond  is  simply  preposterou*?. 
Not  that  we  can  acquit  Drummond  altogether,  per- 
haps. To  make  notes  in  any  case  whatever  of  ooei' 
fidential  conversations,  and  more  especially  where  bits 
of  scandal  are  involved,  would  not,  by  a  veiy  strict 
taste,  be  considered  honourable.  The  amount  of  tlie^ 
ofienco,  however,  in  Dnimmond's  case,  depends  very 
much  on  the  intention  he  had.  It  is  for  those  who 
know,  independently,  what  kind  of  a  man  Drummond 
was  to  say  what  tins  may  have  been ;  but,  so  far  as 
appears,  he  had  no  other  motive  tlian  that  natural  in* 
torest  which  a  man  of  letters  living  in  Scotland  would 
have  in  the  kind  of  gossip  Jonson  could  bring  from 
London.    The  notes  seem  to  have  been  intended  fur 

E'ivato  keeping.  See  the  case  clearly  stated  bj  }A  i-. 
avid  Laing,  of  the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh,  in  b  ia 
Preface  to  the  "Conversations,"  as  published  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society.  For  our  part,  seeing  that  tit* 
■ocuracj  and  truthfulness  of  the  notes  can  hardly  bt* 
doubted,  our  chief  wish  is  that  Drummond  had  sinnefl 
more,  while  ho  was  about  it,  and  given  us  more  of 
Beo's  gossip. 


of  Master  of  Arts  conferred  on  him  in  a  full 
convocation  ;  and  later  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  kinc  to  the  dignity  of 
Poet-Laureate.  Samuel  Daniel,  then  just 
dead,  had  virtually  held  this  office,  but  on 
Jonson's  appointment,  it  was  converted  into 
something  of  substantial  value  by  having  an 
annual  {tension  of  one  hundred  merks  at- 
tached to  it  The  reversion  of  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Revels  was  also  conferred  on 
Jonson  by  the  king,  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty,  we  are  informed,  that  his  Majesty 
was  prevented  from  knighting  his  favourite 
poet  It  would  have  been  done  but  for 
Ben's  own  reluctance  to  accept  the  honour. 
The  reversion  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Rev- 
els brought  Ben  no  increase  of  fortune,  as  ho 
did  not  live  to  see  the  office  vacant ;  but  his 
salary  as  Laureate,  together  with  what  he 
derived  from  other  sources,  enabled  him  to 
rest  from  his  labours  for  the  stage  without 
serious  inconvenience.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  reign  of  James,  therefore,  we  are 
to  imagine  him  engaged  only  on  masques, 
and  miscellaneous  literary  work.  It  was 
probably  during  these  years  that  he  accumu- 
lated most  of  those  MSS. — including  an  ac- 
count of  his  journey  to  Scotland,  a  transla- 
tion of  Aristotle's  Foetics,  and  a  history  of 
Henry  the  Fifth — which  were  afterwards 
lost  to  the  world  by  a  fire, 

8.  From  1625  to  1637,  or /rom  Ben's  fifty^ 
third  to  his  sixty-fifth  year, — During  these 
last  twelve  years  of  Ben's  life,  his  position 
with  respect  to  his  contemporaries  was  that 
of  a  literary  patriarch,  retaining  enough  of 
his  old  fire  and  strength  to  hold  the  supre- 
macy against  all  his  competitors,  but  on  the 
whole,  living  chiefly  on  the  reputation  of 
what  he  had  already  done.  One  or  two  of 
his  old  brother-Elizabethans,  such  as  Chap- 
man, Donne,  and  Drayton,  survived  for  a 
time  to  bear  him  company ;  Massinger  and 
Ford,  out  of  those  few  newer  men  who  had 
taken  their  places  during  James's  reign 
among  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  also  sur- 
vived, and  were  in  the  prime  of  their  activity ; 
among  non-dramatic  poets  who  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  same  reign,  and  still 
continued  to  be  known  in  literary  circles, 
were  Selden,  Herbert,  Herrick,  Quarles, 
Withers,  Phineas  Fletcher,  Carew,  Browne, 
and  others ;  and  gradually  adding  themselves 
to  those  out  of  the  generation  then  rising  into 
manhood,  were  the  Shirleys,  the  Wallers, 
the  Davenants,  the  Sucklings,  the  Felthams, 
the  Clarendons,  the  Mil  tons,  the  Clevelands, 
and  the  Cowleys,  who  were  in  their  turn  to 
live  on  and  be  the  literary  powers  of  a  new 
and  very  different  era.  In  these  last  years 
of  Ben  Jonson's  life,  in  fact,  the  age  of  Shake- 
speare and  his  contemporaries  connects  itself 
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and  principally  through  Ben  himsell^  with 
the  age  of  which  Milton  is  the  greatest  rep 
resentative.  Ben  never  knew  Milton,  though 
Milton  was  almost  thirty  years  of  age  be* 
A>re  he  died  ;  but  that  he  had  an  instinctive 
sense  of  his  function  as  a  living  link  between 
a  past  lime  and  that  of  which  he  now  saw 
the  beginning,  is  proved  by  the  personal  re- 
lations which  he  cultivated  to  other  men  who 
were  of  the  same  age  as  Milton,  or  even 
younger.  The  Mermaid  Club,  where  Ben 
bad  been  but  one  conspicuous  member 
among  others  older  than  himself  now  no 
longer  existed  ;  and  instead  of  it  had  arisen 
the  even  more  famous  Apollo  Qub,  held  at 
the  Devil  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  of  which 
Ben  himself  had  been  the  founder,  and  the 
laws  of  which,  written  by  him  in  pure  and 
classical  Latin,  were  engraved  in  gold  letters 
over  the  fire-place  in  the  room  where  the 
Club  met.  Hither  came  all  who,  as  the 
phrase  was,  "desired  to  be  sealed  of  the  tribe 
of  Ben ;"  herefrom  the  chair,  which  no  one  else 
dared  to  occupy,  he  promulgated  his  critical 
dicta  to  his  admiring  disciples,  showing  them 
also,  by  example,  with  the  help  of  Canary, 
what  true  wit  was,  and  sometimes,  we  fear, 
under  the  same  influence  singing,  **  Old  Sir 
Simon  the  King."  Not  Dry  den  afterwards 
at  Wills's,  nor  Jonson's  namesake,  later  still, 
at  the  Literary  Club,  ruled  with  greater  au- 
thority than  he  did  at  the  Apollo  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  Among  the  scores  of 
young  men  whom  he  took  under  his  patron- 
age here  was  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Claren- 
don, then  a  student  of  law,  for  whom  he 
showed  an  extraordinary  partiality  till  the 
youth  began  to  attend  to  business,  "  which 
he  thought  never  ought  to  be  preferred  to  his 
company."  It  was  very  much  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  thus  exerted  over  rising 
young  men  in  his  declining  years,  that  Ben's 
poetry  and  his  theories  about  poetry,  contin- 
ued so  powerfully  to  affect  English  literature 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

But  while  Jonson's  literary  influence  thus 
remained  as  great  as  ever,  his  personal  for- 
tunes were  on  the  wane.  The  defith  of  King 
James  had  afl*ected  them  very  considerably 
for  the  worse.  Charles,  it  is  true,  continued 
to  shew  as  much  kindness  as  he  conveniently 
could  to  the  poet  whom  his  father  had 
liked  and  honoured  ;  but  his  tastes  did  not 
lead  him  to  have  so  much  personal  intercourse 
with  poets,  or  to  take  so  much  interest  in 
their  affliirs  as  his  father  had  found  agreeable. 
While  Bon's  nominal  relations  to  the  Court, 
therefore,  were  the  same  as  before,  they  were, 
in  reality,  far  less  intimate  and  far  less  proflt- 
able  to  himself.  He  was  now  seldom  called 
upon  for  any  of  those  courtly  entertainments 


in  the  shape  of  masques,  and  the  like,  which 
had  been  m  so  much  request  during  the  life 
of  James,  and  which  had  brought  him  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  his  income.     Only  three 
masques  in  all  of  those  printed  among  his 
works  were  produced  for  the  court  during 
this  period  of  his  life — the  first  for  Twelfth 
Night  1626 ;  the  next  not  till  1630 ;  and  the 
last  in  the  same  year.  Something  more,  how* 
ever,  than  a  mere  change  in  the  personal 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  soyereigii  was  io* 
volved  in  this  diminution  of  the  demand  for 
Ben's  services  at  court.     Inigo  Jones  was 
now  a  far  greater  man  at  court  than  he  had 
been  when  he  and  Ben  first  joined  their  heads 
together  in  getting  up  masques  ibr  the  late 
queen  and  her  ladiee.    Then,  acoordmg  to 
Ben,  he  had  been  a  poor  youth,  with  a  cap* 
ital  of  "  thirty  pounds  in  pipkins ;"  bat  now 
he  was  nothing  less  than  oourtarchitect  and 
court-surveyor,  moving  about  as  a  grandee, 
talking   familiarly  of  Euclid,  Archimedes^ 
Vitruvius,  and  Ait^hiteotonica,  and  betraying 
himself  occasionally   by   misquotaticHis    in 
Latin.    This  portrait,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered,  is  drawn  by  Ben  in  his  spleen,  and  as 
we  cannot  enter  into  particulars,  the  sim[^e 
hot  for  us  is,  that  here  again,  whether  with 
right  or  wrong  on  his  side,  Ben  had  got  into 
one  of  his  quarrels.     During  James's  life,  ln« 
igo  and  he  had  managed  to  cooperate  bar* 
moniously  and  with  mutual  compliments; 
but  not  long  after  the  aooession  or  Charles, 
the  architect  and  the  poet  came  to  a  deadly 
strife  on  a  point  of  precedence — the  architect 
insisting  that  the  essential  part  of  the  masque 
was  his  machinery,  and  the  poet  maintaining 
that  the  masque  was  nought  without  his 
verses.      The    quarrel   came   to  a   height 
when  Ben,  in  publishing  one  of  his  masques, 
placed  his  own  name  before  the  arohitecrs  io 
the  title-page.     Inigo,  using  his  influence  at 
court,  was  able  to  shew  his  sense  of  the 
wrong  done  to  his  dignity,  by  having  Ben's 
services  dispensed  with  in  future  at  court- 
masques,  and  having  other  poets,   among 
whom  was  one  Aurelian  Townshend,  called 
in  as  substitutes.     Ben,  on  his  side,  took  his 
revenge  in  those  lampoons  on  Inigo  which 
are  printed  with  his  other  works.     Those 
who    are  interested   in   the    '^quarrels    of 
authors,"  will  find  the  history  of  this  one  re- 
lated at  length  in  Giflbrd  and  elsewhere. 

Deprived  of  a  part  of  his  emoluments  from 
the  court,  Ben,  among  whose  virtues  pru- 
dence had  been  one  of  the  least,  began  to  be 
really  in  want,  and  that  at  a  time  when  his 
bodily  powers  were  failing  him.  Though  of 
a  scorbutic  habit  of  body  from  his  boyhood, 
and  of  late  years  grown  so  enormously  cor- 
pulent as  to  be  the  wonder  of  Fleet  Street^ 
nis  health  had  hitherto  been  proof  against  all 
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the  excesses  with  which  he  had  tried  it ;  but 
now  dropsy,  palsy,  and  a  complication  of 
other  disorders,  came  upon  him  at  once,  and 
for  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  go  abroad.  At  least  as  early  as  1628, 
these  maladies  had  begun  to  show  them- 
selves, and  to  unfit  him  for  the  work  required 
to  make  up  the  loss  of  his  Court  perquisites. 
Still  he  made  the  attempt.  Despite  his  vows 
against  the  stage,  he  ventured  in  1629  to  try 
the  public  favour  with  a  comedy  called  The 
New  Inn  ;  and,  though  that  failed  so  conspic- 
uously as  to  be  driven ^off  the  stage,  his  neces- 
sities obliged  him  to  digest  the  affront,  and 
again  appeal  to  the  public  in  his  Magnetic 
Lady  and  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  These  three 
plays,  with  the  pastoral  called  The  Sad  Shep- 
herd, and  one  or  two  short  poetical  enter- 
tainments written  on  commission  from  noble 
patrons,  were  the  last  efforts  of  his  pen.  The 
receipts  from  them,  whatever  they  were,  were 
by  no  means  sufHcient,  even  when  added 
to  his  pension  as  Laureate,  to  save  Ben  in  his 
declining  years  from  destitution ;  and  letters 
of  his,  both  to  the  King  and  to  various  no- 
blemen, are  extant,  in  which  he  pleads  his 
extreme  poverty,  and  begs  their  assistance. 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  record  that  Charles 
was  not  appealed  to  in  vain.  Besides  send- 
ing the  poet  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
afler  the  failure  of  his  comedy  in  1629,  he 
raised  his  salary  as  Laureate  in  1630,  from  a 
hundred  merks  to  a  hundred  pounds,  adding 
the  annual  tierce  of  wine  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Laureateship.  More  than 
this,  it  has  been  proved  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Dyce  into  the  life  of  the  poet  Middleton, 
that  a  salary  of  a  hundred  nobles  a  year 
which  had  been  voted  to  Jonson  by  the  city 
of  London  on  his  appointment  to  succeed 
Middleton  as  city  poet  in  1628,  but  of  which 
they  had  stopped  payment  since  1631,  because 
Jonson  had  *^  shown  no  fruits  of  his  labours" 
on  the  post,  was  renewed  and  paid,  with 
arrears,  in  1634,  expressly-  on  the  ground  of 
the  King's  solicitation.  At  this  time  Jonson 
may  be  said  to  have  been  on  his  deathbed ; 
for  disease  had  now  confined  him  to  his  house, 
and  it  was  only  a  question  how  long  he  would 
survive.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August  1637, 
and  on  the  9th  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  A  subscription  was  begun  with  a 
view  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  him ; 
but  as  in  those  days  of  political  excitement 
in  anticipation  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  sub- 
scription rather  lagged,  an  eccentric  Oxford- 
shire squire,  commonly  called  Jack  Young, 
took  the  opportunity,  as  he  was  passing 
through  the  Abbey,  to  secure  at  least  an 
epitaph  for  the  poet,  by  giving  a  mason  eigh- 
teenpence  to  cut  on  the  stone  which  covered 
the  grave  the  words,  **  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  I" 
VOL.  XXIV,  D — 18 


^  There  was  good  policy  in  Giflbrd*8  protest 
against  the  habit  of  never  viewing  Ben  Jon- 
son  except  in  contrast  with  a  man  of  such 
exceptional  proportions  as  Shakespeare.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  if  a  critic  cared 
to  take  the  trouble,  he  could  make  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  study  of  Jonson 
without  ever  alluding  to  Shakespeare  in  con- 
nexion with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, there  is,  both  historically  and  psycho- 
logically, greater  propriety  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  up  the  parallel  between  the  two  men 
than  GifTord  was  disposed  to  allow.  Histo- 
rically, the  propriety  of  doing  so  consists  in 
the  fact  that,  while  they  were  yet  alive,  they 
were  set  up  against  each  other  as  exhibiting 
different  characteristics  and  representing  dif- 
ferent tendencies  of  art,  and  that  they  were 
themselves  conscious  of  the  rivalry  thus 
forced  upon  them.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
considerable  period  in  the  history  of  English 
literature — that  intervening  between  Shake- 
speare's death  and  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century^-during  which,  chiefly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Jonson  lived  twenty-one 
years  into  the  period,  and  so  had  time  to  im- 
press his  personality  and  his  literary  maxims 
upon  some  of  its  leading  minds,  the  habit  of 
comparing  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  with  a 
view  to  make  out  a  kind  of  co-equality  be- 
tween them  on  the  whole,  while  allowing  to 
Shakespeare  the  greater  natural  genius,  con- 
stituted  in  itself  a  powerful  intellectual  influ- 
ence. Without  recognising  the  fact  of  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  Jonson  at  one  time 
in  comparison  with  Shakespeare,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  many  of  the  literary  pe- 
culiarities of  the  age  of  Dry  den.  But  even 
now  that  time  has  worked  the  proper  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  men,  there  are 
reasons,  distinct  from  the  historical  one, 
why  the  habit  of  comparing  or  contrasting 
them  should  still  be  kept  up.  Physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually,  the  men  were 
such  that,  being  as  they  were  friends  and 
contemporaries,  there  is  a  kind  of  necessity 
for  imagining  them  together,  so  as  to  make 
each  bring  out  into  greater  relief  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  other.  To  this  day,  accord- 
ingly. Fuller's  well-known  fancy-picture  of 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  as  they  used 
to  sit  opposite  to  each  other  at  the  Mer- 
maid and  in  other  places,  is  felt  to  be 
about  as  authentic  a  representation  of  the 
two  men  personally  and  socially  as  it  would 
be  possible  to  give. 

^*  Many  were  the  wit-combats  betwixt  him 
(Shakespeare)  and  Ben  Jonson  ;  which  two  I 
behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an  Eng- 
lish man  of-war.  Mast^  Jonson,  like  the  former, 
built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  per- 
formanoe ;  Shake^iean^  with  the  English  man-of* 
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war,  lesser  in  bolk,  bat  lighter  in  sailing,  conld 
tarn  with  all  tides,  tack  aboat,  and  lake  advan- 
tage of  all  winds,  bjr  the  qoickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention." 

Fuller,  though  he  was  but  eight  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare's  death,  had 
reached  his  thirtieth  year  before  Jonson 
died ;  and  his  picture  may,  therefore,  pre- 
tend to  some  historical  value.  By  the  addi- 
tion, at  all  events,  of  a  particular  or  two,  it 
may  be  made  to  serve  yet  as  the  most  accu 
rate  we  have.  The  latest  time,  be  it  noted, 
at  which  the  two  men  could  have  been  seen 
together,  as  Fuller  fancies  them,  either  at 
the  Mermaid  or  anywhere  else,  was  the 
year  1615-16.  Assume  the  time  to  have 
been  1615.  Shakespeare  was  then  fifly-one 
years  of  age,  (the  fact  that  he  was  the  elder 
of  the  two  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  ;)  Jonson 
was  forty-two.  Glancing  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  one  is  struck  first  of  all  by  the 
difference  of  their  corporeal  dimensions  and 
proportions.  Fuller  must  have  had  this 
partly  in  his  eye  when  he  hit  on  the  com- 
parison between  the  English  man-of-war  and 
the  Spanish  great  galleon.  The  elder,  Shake- 
speare, unless  we  greatly  misinterpret  all 
the  contemporary  allusions  to  him  that  re- 
main, was  not  above  the  average  size  and 
weight  of  intellectual  Englishmen  —  "a 
handsome,  well-shaped  man,"  says  Aubrey  ; 
or,  if  the  imagination  insists  on  being  still 
more  literal,  let  us  say,  some  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  and  decidedly  on  this  side 
of  twelve  stone  in  weight.  Opposite  to  this 
model  of  courteous  proportions,  Ben,  though 
nine  years  the  junior,  was  a  Colossus  — 
height  unknown,  but  presumably  greater  by 
an  inch  or  two  than,  Shakespeare's  ;  and 
weight,  if  not  yet  actually  twenty  stone 
bating  two  pounds,  which  we  know  on  his 
own  authority  it  ultimately  became,  at  least 
tending  to  that  limit  by  very  visible  efforts 
at  increased  girth  everywhere,  but  chiefly 
round  the  waist.  In  figure,  indeed,  and  in 
gait  when  he  walked,  Ben  Jonson  was  a  kind 
of  first  edition  of  his  namesake  Samuel. 
Nor  does  the  resemblance  stop  here.  Like 
the  Doctor,  Ben  was  from  his  birth  of  a 
scorbutic  constitution,  and  bore  the  marks 
of  it  about  with  him.  In  his  youth  his 
complexion  had  been  tolerably  clear  and 
white,  but  as  he  grew  older,  his  irregular 
habits  had  produced  their  effects,  and  there 
had  presented  themselves  on  his  face  these 
seams  and  scars  and  blotclies,  which  made 
it,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  face  amon^ 
ten  thousand.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
capital  portrait  of  Jonson  prefixed  to  Gif- 
Ibrd's  original  edition  of  the  poet's  woiks^ 
then  at  any  fair  copy  of  the  Stratford 
„qf  .Shakespeare^  or  of  any  of  those  por* 


traits  whose  general  resemblance  to  the  bust 
attests  their  genuineness,  to  be  able  to  fancy 
the  difference  of  the  heads  and  faces  of  the 
two  men  as  answering  to  and  completing 
the  difference  of  their  forms  and  figures* 
On  the  shoulders  of  Shakespeare  we  see  that 
well-known  head  and  face,  so  difficult  accu- 
rately to  describe,  and  yet  so  peculiar,  with 
its  general  fulness  and  roundness  of  contour, 
its  small  individual  feature^,  its  high  fore- 
head made  still  higher  in  appearance  by 
being  bald  almost  to  the  crown,  its  rich  and 
placid  expression,  and  its  evident  predora* 
inance  of  tissue  over  bone,  of  passive  sensi* 
bility  over  active  energy.  One  fancies  the 
complexion  fair  rather  than  dark,  or  at  least 
less  inclining  to  dark  than  to  fair.  Look, 
again,  at  Jonson.  The  head  seems  bigger, 
the  features  are  larger  and  coarser,  the  brow 
is  more  gnarled  and  corrugated,  the  hair 
seems  to  cling  and  curl  about  the  head  with 
a  resolution  to  be  stiff  and  grey  rather 
than  fall  off,  and  the  expression  is  altogether 
surly,  rugged,  defiant^  fierce  and  active,  ra* 
ther  than  passive  or  impressible.  One  could 
anticipate,  in  a  general  way,  how  the  two 
men  would  conduct  themselves  in  conversa- 
tion before  they  opened  their  lips.  Jonson 
would  be  dogmatic,  aggressive,  controvert 
sial,  blustering,  and  rude  ;  Shakespeare,  un* 
less  his  face  belied  him,  would  be  sympa- 
thetic, assisting,  inventive,  full  of  matter, 
gentle  on  the  whole,  and  yet  to  be  roused  in- 
credibly by  a  proper  stimulus.  Perhaps^ 
however,  while  the  two  men  were  quiet,  the 
bets  would  have  been  in  favour  of  Jonson. 
As  in  the  case  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
the  feeling,  in  looking  at  his  portentous  face^ 
would  be  that  of  wonder  whether  any  man 
could  be  so  wise  as  that  man  looked :  very 
likely,  amid  a  company  of  strangers,  it 
would  be  to  his  side  of  the  table,  and  not 
to  that  where  Shakespeare  sat,  that  all  eyes 
would  be  turned,  but  suppose  the  bets 
taken,  and  the  combat  about  to  begin.  Lo! 
how  big  Ben,  like  the  Spanish  great  galleon, 
heaves  under  way,  how  he  rolls  and  swag- 
gers, how  he  lays  down  the  law  very  mudi 
as  his  ponderous  namesake  did  afterwards 
in  a  different  circle,  how  he  laughs,  and 
quotes,  and  browbeats,  and  utters  most  furi- 
ous wisdom,  and  only  leaves  off  when  there 
is  enough  of  admiration  to  let  him  fall  back 
triumphant  upon  the  Canary.  Shakespeare, 
meanwhile,  has  been  listening  to  the  rhino- 
ceros with  the  most  perfect  enjoyment, 
and  watching  his  face,  and,  whether  agree- 
ing with  him  or  not,  thinking  him  a  most 
wonderful  fellow  in  the  main,  and  far 
more  learned  than  himself.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  Shakespeare  into  a  controversy, 
but  sometimes  a  word  will  be  spoken  on 
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one  side  or  the  other,  which  leaves  hirn 
no  choice  but  to  develop  his  own  view  of  a 
subject  in  contradiction  to  Ben,  or  let  Ben 
off  with  some  roaring  fallacy,  and  the  hon- 
ours of  the  evening  on  account  of  it.  Flesh 
and  blood,  even  when  they  are  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  a  Shakespeare,  cannot  stand  this ; 
80  have  at  yon,  Ben,  for  William  is  roused. 
It  is  Fuller's  English  man-of  war  getting  un- 
der way.  There  may  be  a  lurch  or  two  as 
he  leaves  the  harbour,  but  how  swiflly  and 
beautifully  he  floats  at  last  out  into  the  deep 
water,  and  once  there  how  he  masters  tht; 
element!  How  he  tacks  and  turns  and 
sails  round  and  round  his  antagonist,  and 
baflles  him,  and  bewilders  him,  and  sendi 
shot  after  shot  into  him  faster  than  they  can 
be  counted.  Not  that  Ben  takes  it  all  qui- 
etly. On  the  contrary,  he  brings  all  iiis 
niass  to  bear  upon  his  nimble  adversary,  and 
tries  to  drown  him  at  first  with  loudness,  and 
throws  emphasis  and  rage  into  his  words, 
and  hurls  out  learned  quotations  and  allu- 
sions in  the  midst  of  his  masculine  and  witty 
retorts,  and  even  follows  his  adversary  as 
well  as  he  can  into  the  regions  of  the  subtle^ 
the  hyperbolical,  and  the  sublime.  In  vain  ; 
for,  according  to  his  own  testimony  after- 
wards, the  adversary  he  is  engaged  with  isi, 
besides  all  his  other  gifts  and  qualities,  a 
man  of  unparalleled  fluency.  "  i  loved  the 
man,"  said  Ben,  "  jnd  do  honour  his  memory 
on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any.  He 
mtw,  indeed,  honest  and  of  an  open  and  free 
nature;  had  an  excellent  phantasy,  brave 
notions,  and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he 
fiowed  xoith  that  facility  that  sometimes  it  wiis 
necessary  he  should  be  stopped:  * sujflami- 
nandus  erat^  as  Augustus  said  of  Haterius," 
We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it ;  only 
we  suspect  the  stopping  of  him,  when  he 
was  in  one  of  his  phrenzies,  would  not  have 
been  so  easy.  In  short,  only  substitute  Ben 
for  Laertes,  and  Shakespeare  for  Hamlet,  in 
the  famous  scene  at  Ophelia's  grave,  and  yuu 
may  construe  it  into  a  pretty  fair  represen- 
tation  of  the  manner  in  which,  when  Shake- 
speare was  in  a  mouthing  humour,  a  word- 
and- wit  combat  between  him  and  Jonson 
was  likely  to  end.  Laertes,  after  standing 
by  the  grave  and  speaking  for  a  time  about 
it  and  his  sister's  death,  leaps  in,  and  con- 
cludes thus : — 

"  Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  qnick  and 
dead 
Tin  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 
**Bamlet,  advancing, — ^What  is  he,  whose 
grief 
Bean  such  an  emphasis  7  whose  phrase  of 
sorrow 


Conjares  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  ttaa 

stand 
Like  woMder-wonnded  hearers?    This  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane. 

(Hamlet  here  leaps  into  the  grave,  and 
Laertes  grapples  idith  him.) 
"Hamlet,—!  pr'ylhee  take  thy  fingers frolif 
my  throat ; 
For  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  raeb, 
Yet  have  I  in  me  something  danj^erous, 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear.  Hold  off  thy  hand. 
*'  King, — Pluck  them  asunder. 
"Queen.  Hamlet!  Hamlet! 

"i<^.— Gentlemen? 

**  Horatio,  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

{The  attendants  part  them^  and  they  conur 
out  of  the  grave.) 
«  Hamfet,^WUy,  I  will  fight  with  hun  upon 
this  theme 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 
"  Queen,— 0  my  son !  what  theme? 
"  Hamlet,^!  loved  Ophelia.     Forty  thou- 
sand brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quality  of  love, 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 
**  King,—-0.  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 
**Qti«fn.— For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 
"Hamlet, — 'S  wounds  I  show  me  what  thou'it 
do: 
Woul't  weep ?  wouVt  fight?  woul't  fast ?  wourt 

tear  thynelff 
WouVt  drink  of  Esill  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I'll  do't — Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  baried  qnick  with  her  and  so  will  I : 
And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart  I  Nay,  an  thou*lt  mouth, 
I*ii  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

"Queen, —        This  is  mere  madness  : 
And  thos  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him. 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed, 
His  silence  will  sit  droopinir. 

"Hamlet,--  Hear  you.  Sir ; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  loved  you  ever ;  but  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  him^If  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. — 
(Exity 

Positively,  after  transcribing  this  passage, 
we  cannot  shake  ofl*  a  kind  of  impression 
that  Shakespeare,  when  he  wrote  it,  might ' 
have  intended  it  to  have  some  such  second 
meaning  in  reference  to  his  own  powers  of 
rhetoric  in  controversy,  as  we  have  found  it. 
Let  Ophelia's  grave  stand  for  any  theme  of 
talky  and  then  Ben  may  be  Laertes,  and 
Shakespeare  himself  may  be  Hamlet,  and 
the  rest  may  be  the  onlookers  and  commen- 
tators, and  yet  every  word  and  allusion  will 
be  singularl  V  significant. 

One  might  prolong  this  contrast  between 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson  by  following  them 
away  from  the  Mermaid,  or  any  other  mere 
i^irde  of  wit  and'  rhetoric^  into  the  general' 
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behaviour  and  interooune  of  life.  In  such  a 
case,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  antitheses 
that  one  could  make  out  of  a  comparison  of 
the  two  men.  Shakespeare  was  prudent, 
and  became  rich;  and  Jonson  was  all  his 
life  troubled  with  impecuniosity.  Shake- 
speare, though  a  genial  companion,  seems 
never  to  have  pursued  conviviality  with 
anything  of  that  appetite  for  it,  which  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  sottishness.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  Ben.  Shakespeare 
led  a  life  of  singular  calm,  and  his  writings 
are  singularly  devoid  of  any  indications  of 
his  likings  or  dislikings,  or  of  any  allusions, 
eulogistic  or  the  reverse,  to  his  literary  con- 
temporaries. Jonson's  life  was  one  series 
of  quarrels,  and  he  has  lefl  the  record  of  his 
personal  relations  to  his  contemporaries  in 
satires,  epigrams,  laudatory  poems,  prefaces, 
dedications,  and  inscriptions  innumerable. 
To  write  a  true  biography  of  Shakespeare, 
is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  kind 
that  one  could  undertake ;  while  Ben  has 
almost  written  his  own  biography.  One 
particular  more,  and  we  have  done.  Shake- 
speare, with  all  bis  power  of  poetic  phrenzy, 
all  his  occasional  despondency  and  melan- 
choly, and  all  his  delight  in  imaginations  of 
the  ghostly  and  metaphysical,  seems  to  have 
kept  his  own  intellect  singularly  clear  and 
healthy  in  its  action,  and  never  to  have  been 
in  danger  of  confusing  the  real  amid  which 
he  moved,  with  the  &ntastical  which  he 
created.  In  Jonson,  on  the  other  hand, — 
and  this  is  another  point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  his  later  namesake, — there 
was  a  touch  of  hypochondria.  He  told 
Drummond,  that  when  his  eldest  son  was 
dying,  at  a  distance,  he  had  seen  a  vision  of 
him,  with  a  bloody  cross  on  his  forehead ; 
and  he  had  sometimes,  as  he  told  Drum- 
mond, remained  awake  all  night  looking  at 
his  great  toe,  and  seeing  Turks  and  Tartars, 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  fighting  round  it. 
There  is  evidence  occasionally, in  his  writings, 
of  strong  religious  feeling  beclouded  with 
superstition. 

The  follovring  is  the  character  of  Ben 
Jonson,  given  by  Drummond,  as  the  result 
of  his  experience  of  him  during  their  inter- 
course at  Ilawthomden : — 

"  He  (Jonson)  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of 
himself ;  a  contemner  and  scoraer  of  others ; 
given  rather  to  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous 
of  every  word  and  action  of  those  about  him, 
(especially  after  drink,  which  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments in  which  he  liveth ;)  a  dissembler  of  ill 
parts  which  reign  in  him,  and  a  bragger  of  some 
good  that  he  wanteth  ;  thinketh  notbiog  well  but 
what  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  frieuds  and 
coautrymen  hath  said  or  done ;  be  is  passionately 
kind  aad  aqgry ;  carelm  elti^  to  gain  or  kec^i ; 


TJndictive,  bat  if  he  be  well  answered,  at  himselt 
For  any  religion,  as  being  versed  in  botL  Inte^ 
preteth  best  sayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst 
Oppressed  with  phantasie,  which  hath  ever  mas- 
tered his  reason,— a  general  disease  in  many 
poets." 

A  libel,  a  libel !  Master  Drummond,  and 
far  more  discreditable  to  you  than  even  your 
note-taking !  It  was  not  so  that  Shakespeare 
thought  of  Ben,  that  Bacon  thought  of  him, 
or  Chapman,  or  Donne,  or  Lord  I^embroke, 
or  Lord  Clarendon,  or  any  of  those  greater 
men  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  him,  and  the  faculty  necessary  for 
striking  a  balance  between  the  sterling  good 
and  the  evil  that  might  be  associated  with  it 
Moreover,  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  Ben 
as  he  yet  appears  to  us  in  his  writings,  and 
in  the  total  record  of  what  he  did  and  said, 
to  see  that  there  was  a  fund  of  magnanimity 
in  him.  Jealousy  of  others,  and  the  habit 
of  shewing  it,  may  have  been  among  his  be- 
setting sins ;  but  we  have  only  to  read  his 
two  eulogies  on  Shakespeare,  the  one  in 
prose,  the  other  in  verse,  both  written  afler 
Shakespeare  was  gone ;  or  his  noble  tributes 
to  Bacon  in  his  time  of  disgrace,  to  see  that 
after  all  he  recognised  intellect^  and  could 
do  generous  homage  to  it  Of  bis  kindli- 
ness, too,  to  inferior  men,  and  of  the  general 
warmth  of  his  affections,  there  are  as  many 
proofs  on  record  as  there  are  of  his  peevist 
ness,  his  churlishness,  and* his  disposition  to 
quarrel.  Then,  in  his  various  works  what 
evidence  of  real  and  honest  manhood  of 
nature, — in  his  dramas,  not  only  that  strength 
of  sense  and  of  phrase,  that  wealth  of  ob- 
servation and  humour,  and  that  weight  of 
learning,  which  all  have  allowed  to  him,  but 
also  bursts  of  truly  great  sentiment,  and 
passages  all  but  reaching  the  sublime; 
while,  on  turning  to  his  masques  and  lyrics 
it  has  all  the  effect  of  a  surprise,  to  see  how 
far  so  solid  a  genius  can  go  towards  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  the  exquisite,  the  delicate, 
and  the  fantastical,  like  a  tame  pachyderm 
in  a  garden  of  lilies.  And  yet  we  must  not 
forget  that  Drummond 's  character  of  Ben 
was  taken  from  the  life,  and  that  though  as 
a  whole  it  is  a  libel,  there  are  particulars  of 
truth  in  it  Hence,  if  we  had  time  and 
space  to  go  on,  and  to  pass  from  a  consider 
ation  of  Ben^s  character  as  a  man  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  his  peculiarities  as  a  poet  and 
dramatist,  the  interesting  inquiry  that  would 
await  us  would  be  one  having  it  for  its  ob- 
ject to  explain  the  curious  circumstance  that 
Ben,  being  such  a  man  as  we  have  described 
him,  should  have  taken  up  the  trade  of  a 
moralist  in  his  poetry,  and  should  on  this 
very  point  have  separated  from  his  oontem- 
poraries.    That  the  *'  doctrine^"  or  the  **  in- 
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formation  of  men  in  the  true  reason  of 
living,"  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  Ben  held  it 
should,  as  **  the  principal  end  of  poesie,"  is, 
we  believe,  a  heresy  and  an  intellectual  con- 
fusion, the  effect  of  which,  if  acted  on, 
would  be  the  degradation  at  once  of  poetry 
and  of  philosophy  into  their  second-rate 
forms.  Still  the  heresy  is  one  which,  in 
certain  circumstances  of  society,  might  very 
well  be  expected  to  occur  to  men  of  peculiar- 
ly high  and  strict  personal  character,  and  to 
be  by  them  earnestly  promulgated  in  the 
Bupposed  interest  of  virtue.  But  that  it 
should  have  occurred  to  Ben,  that  it  should 
have  been  this  gross  man  of  the  taverns,  this 
very  peccant  mass  of  humanity  soaked  in 
Canary,  this  ill-girt  son  of  Fleet  Street,  that 
announced  it  in  his  age,  and  assailed  his 
brother  Elizabethans  for  not  believing  it, 
and  offered  himself  as  a  martyr  to  the  critics 
on  account  of  it,  may  seem  somewhat  strange. 
The  explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly, 
and,  as  part  of  the  same  question,  the  ex- 
amination of  that  peculiar  notion  of  "  the 
humours,"  which  figured  so  largely  in  Ben's 
theory  of  dramatic  art,  could  not,  we  think, 
be  found  very  difficult.  Our  chief  concern, 
however,  throughout  this  article,  has  been 
with  Ben  as  a  man ;  and  how  in  his  case  the 
man  was  sublimated  into  the  poet,  is  an  in- 
quiry which  the  acute  reader  may  be  lefl  to 
develop  for  himself. 


Art.  VII. — The  Gospel  in  EzeJciel^  illustrated 
in  a  Series  of  Discourses,  By  the  Rkv. 
Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D.  Edinburgh, 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.     1855. 

2.  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolical 
Age,  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
Oxford,  J.  H.  Parker.     1852. 

8.  Sermons^  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  By 
the  Rev.  William  Archer  Butler,  M.A., 
late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  Second  Series. 
Edited  from  the  Author's  MSS.,  by  James 
Amiraux  Jeremie,  D.  D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Cambridge,  Macmillan  and 
Co.     1856. 

It  is  at  once  the  praise  and  the  reproach 
of  the  Scottish  pulpit  that,  efficient  as  it  has 
been  for  its  direct  and  proper  objects,  it  has 
enriched  our  literature  with  but  few  speci- 
mens of  the  highest  style  of  eloquence.  The 
Christian  ministry  iaScotland,  while  as  gene- 
rally intelligent,  as  well-taught  in  theology, 


as  devout,  energetic,  and  influential,  as  that 
of  any  other  Protestant  country,  has  had  de- 
nied  to  it  the  opportunities  and  stimulants, 
or  has  refused  to  itself  the  leisure  amid 
which  the  higher  products  of  the  intellect  or 
imagination  are  ripened  and  matured.  We 
can  remember  the  rtames  of  but  two  Scot- 
tish preachers  whose  discourses,  when  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  rose  buoyant  above  all 
distinctions  of  church  and  country — spread 
wherever  the  English  tongue  was  spoken, 
and  took  their  place  among  the  classics  of 
our  country  in  this  department  of  her  litera- 
ture. 

The  intelligent  reader  who  now  opens  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Blair,  may  be  inclined  to  won- 
der that  discourses  so  empty  of  genius,  so 
weak  in  intellectual  power,  should  have  at- 
tained such  an  extensive  and  extraordinaiy 
popularity  as  hailed  their  publication.  They 
owed  this  not  a  little  to  their  adaptation  to 
the  times.  It  was  an  age  of  feeble  religious 
faith,  and  of  considerable  though  somewhat 
pretentious  literary  culture.  TTne  distinctive 
truths  of  Christianity,  had  they  been  forcibly 
exhibited,  would  have  found  but  a  limited 
circle  to  receive  and  to  relish  the  exhibition  ; 
nor  could  anything  bearing  the  repulsive 
garb  of  a  sermon,  have  then  found  its  way 
among  the  educated  classes  of  our  country, 
without  some  secondary  charm  to  open  for 
it  an  entrance,  and  win  for  it  a  gracious  re- 
ception. The  discourses  of  Dr.  Blair  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the  two  very 
attributes  required  to  recommend  them  to 
the  mind  and  taste  of  that  community.  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity  were  presented  in 
so  diluted  and  subdued  a  form,  as  to  come 
into  no  harsh  conflict  with  the  current  re- 
ligious beliefs ;  while  the  beauty  and  ten- 
derness of  the  sentiments,  and  the  nice  bal- 
ance and  musical  flow  of  the  periods  in 
which  these  were  expressed,  fell  with  a  grate- 
ful surprise  on  ears  enamoured  of  such  a 
style,  but  unaccustomed  to  hear  it  emanating 
from  the  pulpit.  The  religion  of  the  Bible 
appeared  in  these  polished  pages  beaming 
with  such  a  benignant  smile,  and  speaking 
in  such  honeyed  accents,  that  multitudes 
were  delighted  to  be  introduced  to  so  agree- 
able a  companionship — a  qew  zest  imparted 
to  the  delight  by  the  very  circumstance  that 
they  had  been  so  little  in  such  company 
before. 

It  was  a  very  different  age  in  which  Dr. 
Chalmers's  Discourses  were  first  offered  to 
the  public  The  spirit  of  a  deep  religious 
earnestness  had  within  a  narrow  range  sprung 
into  life  and  j)ower,  and  panted  eagerly  for 
extension.  That  extension  the  evangelism 
of  an  earlier  epoch,  appearing  in  its  ancient 
guise,  and  speaking  its  ancient  language^ 
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would  have  failed  to  achieve.  With  all  the 
olden  fervour  beating  in  its  bosom,  a  new 
dress  and  gait  and  utterance  were  required 
to  vindicate  its  right  of  access  to  the  high 
places  of  scientific  and  cultured  society,  and 
dothe  its  presence  there  with  authority  and 
respect  Nurtured  hrmself  in  the  lap  of 
science,  his  own  earlier  antipathies  to  evan- 
gelism had  made  Dr.  Chalmers  most  sensi- 
tively alive  to  the  deep  injuries  that  Christi- 
anity had  suffered,  from  the  uncouth  garments 
that  had  been  thrown  around  her — the  stiff, 
repulsive,  always  formal,  too  oflen  pharisaic 
phraseology  in  which  her  doctrines  had  been 
couched.  Alive  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  giflcd  equally  in  intellect  and  imagi- 
nation, fired  with  an  enthusiasm  rarely  paral- 
leled, and  furnished  out  of  an  armoury  to 
which  few  of  his  profession  had  found  access, 
he  ascended  the  pulpit  to  put  forth  all  his 
energies,  and  wield  every  weapon  he  could 
command,  that  he  might  commend  to  gene- 
ral acceptance  the  sacred  truths  revealed  from 
heaven.  His  discourses,  as  suited  to  the 
wants  as  Blair's  were  to  the  tastes  of  the 
age,  but  charged  with  higher  excellencies, 
more  enduring  elements  of  attractiveness  and 
strength,  are  the  only  ones  that  have  yet 
issued  from  Scotland  which  have  taken  the 
highest,  and  that  a  permanent  place  in  the 
literature  of  Britain. 

It  is  now  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a  gene- 
ration since  the  "Astronomical  Discourses" 
jfirst  met  the  public  eye.  The  changes  which 
that  period  has  brought  with  it,  both  within 
and  without  the  Church,  have  been  nume- 
rous and  significant.  A  large  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  ;  many  exciting  stimulants 
have  been  applied,  and  yet  from  the  Scottish 
pulpit  no  fresh  voice  had  issued,  speaking  so 
as  to  win  any  audience  wider  than  that  of 
the  religious  circles  of  the  country.*  In  such 
circumstances,  we  cannot  but  hail  with  satis- 
faction these  discourses  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  which 
have  at  once  taken  their  place  among  the  en 
during  monuments  of  Scottish  genius  and 
piety.  No  volume  of  sermons  since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  discourses,  has 
had  anything  like  so  rapid  a  sale  in  Scotland. 
And  ite  circulation  has  been  as  wide  as  it  has 
been  rapid.  It  has  risen  above  all  bounds 
of  sect  or  party ;  and,  floating  on  its  light 
and  beautiful  wings,  it  has  gone  where  ser- 


♦  Better  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  the  Aiture. 
The  Sermon  preached  lately  by  Mr.  Caird  before  Her 
Ifajesty,  and  published  by  her  oommand,  we  have 
read  with  unmingled  admiration ;  the  practical,  the 
doctrinal,  the  devotional,  so  happily  blended,  con- 
veyed in  a  style  free  from  all  Scottish  peculiarities, 
and  inlaid  with  beauties  both  of  thought  and  diction, 
which  please  all  the  more,  tliat  no  artificial  means  are 
taken  to  fbrce  them  upon  our  xiotioe. 


mons  seldom  reach,  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
ears  quite  open  to  its  poetry  and  pathos,  bat 
which  would  have  closed  themselves  against 
the  naked,  unclothed  truths  which  it  is  its 
great  object  to  convey.  Not  that  we  would 
present  these  sermons  to  our  readers  as  either 
possessed  of  the  same  qualities,  or  having 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  evangelism  the  same 
kind  of  service  with  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Their  attributes  and  aim  are  diflerent.  They 
are  not  expository  ;  they  are  not  doctrinal ; 
they  contain  no  searching  analysis  —  no  eUr 
borate  argumentation.  There  are  no  flights 
of  thought  that  the  intellectual  alone  can  fol- 
low; no  fine  imaginings  that  the  refined  and 
cultivated  only  could  enjoy.  It  is  but  sel- 
dom the  preacher  tries  to  thread  the  mazes 
of  human  thought,  or  track  the  windings  of 
the  human  conscience,  when  occupied  with 
the  things  of  the  unseen  world.  Nor  are 
there  here  any  novelties,  either  of  independ- 
ent speculation,  or  of  the  form  in  which, 
when  doctrinal ly  presented,  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  are  exhibited.  Dr.  Guthrie  is  con- 
tent to  bring  their  truths  before  his  readers, 
in  a  series  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  pro- 
positions open  to  every  understanding,  in 
terms  that  are  incapable  of  ambiguity.  And 
yet  there  is  much  more  of  method  and  pro- 
found theology  in  this  volume,  than  any 
reader  or  hearer  of  a  single  discourse  might 
be  apt  to  imngine.  For,  take  those  doctri- 
nal propositions  successively  laid  down,  and 
severing  from  them,  for  a  moment,  that  large 
and  brilliant  mass  of  illustration  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  bulk  of  the  volume,  bring 
the  propositions  together,  look  at  them  as  a 
whole,  and  in  well-marshalled  order  and  com- 
pact form  you  have  that  Calvinistic  creed,  of 
which  some  are  pleased  to  think  that  the  day 
of  its  empire  is  passing  away  ;  that  it  exists 
only  in  a  dry  and  husky  form,  into  which  it 
is  impossible  that  the  spirit  of  a  genial,  all- 
embracing  charity  can  be  breathed  ;  and  that 
its  only  lingering  power  lies  in  that  hard  re- 
pulsive logic  within  which  the  dogmatism  of 
centuries  has  imbedded  it.  What  then  are 
we  to  make  of  this  volume  of  Dr.  Guthrie? 
Here  is  Calvinism  naked  and  undisguised,  in 
its  old  familiar  form,  and  yet  no  hard  logic 
encasing  it.  It  stands  upon  its  own  feet, 
without  a  logical  support  at  all — ^yet  its  step 
is  free,  its  form  erect^  its  tread  is  firm  and 
strong.  Here  is  Calvinism,  and  yet  no  stern 
frown  upon  its  dry  contracted  features  ;  that 
surely  is  a  loving  eye  it  casts  around — it  is 
a  warm  and  wide-spreading  love  that  beats 
within  that  heart  But  though  there  is  no 
novelty  either  in  the  doctrine  itself,  or  in  the 
intellectual  exhibition  of  it,  to  be  met  with 
in  Dr.  Guthrie's  discourses,  there  is  great 
novelty  of  another  kin4 — ^novelty  of  illu8tr»- 
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tJon ;  a  novelty  which  makes  this  volume  in 
that  peculiar  aspect  to  be  as  especially  fitted 
to  its  day  as  those  of  Dr.  Blair  or  Dr.  Chal- 
mers were  to  theirs.  Our  popular  literature 
has  become  distinctively  pictorial.  Macaulay 
does  not  narrate  simply,  he  exhibits — he  not 
only  tells  of  the  actors  and  the  action  —  he 
summons  the  actors  into  life  again,  passes 
them  before  our  eye,  and  lets  us  see  them 
at  the  very  doing  of  the  deed.  Dr.  Guthrie 
has  drunk  deeply  of  that  spirit  by  which  our 
current  literature  has  been  imbued.  His 
discourses  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  a  series 
of  illustrative  word-pictures.  His  style,  often 
copious  and  overflowing  —  yet  often,  also, 
plain  and  terse,  approaching  to  the  colloquial, 
naving  more  in  it  of  the  attributes  of  spoken 
than  of  written  language,  is  admirably  fitted 
for  its  oflice.  And  the  materials  he  uses  are 
the  very  best  for  broadest  effect.  He  dips 
his  brush  in  the  simplest  colours,  and  as  with 
Ik  firm  hand,  bold  and  strong,  he  fills  his  can« 
vas,  figures  start  into  life  there  that  every 
^e  at  once  recognises;  and  in  attitudes 
whose  meaning  needs  no  interpreter  to  de- 
scribe. The  result  is,  that  these  discourses 
are  equally  addressed  and  equally  adapted 
to  the  highest  and  the  lowest — the  ripest 
scholar,  and  the  rudest  clown.  Their  author 
has  looked  on  the  material  world  with  the 
eye  of  a  poet — on  human  life  with  the  eye 
of  a  philanthropist,  and  the  two  great  open 
fountains  whence  his  imagery  as  a  pulpit  ora- 
tor is  drawn,  are  that  fresh  broad-face  of  na- 
ture, our  oldest  and  newest  friend,  and  this 
our  daily  familiar  life :  some  striking  aspect 
of  the  one,  some  pathetic  incident  in  the  other. 
At  one  time  the  proposition  he  undertakes 
to  illustrate  is  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  the 
mightiest  instrument  of  conversion.  In  doing 
8o  he  docs  not,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  would  have 
done,  go  down  into  the  arcana  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  after  observation  and  study  of  its 
laws  come  up  with  a  demonstration  of  the 
expulsive  and  the  dominating  power  of  that 
new  affection.  He  rests  all  on  fucti*.  He 
quotes  the  well-known  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  Moravian  Missionaries  in  Greenland. 
Yet  see  how  the  very  name  of  Greenland 
excites  the  fancy  of  the  preacher  to  picture 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  scene,  and  one  of 
its  diosea  haunts  supplies  to  him  the  image- 
ry:— 

"  For  what  reason  T  know  not,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  commenced  and  continued  for  months 
to  preach  to  these  savages  of  their  mhs.  They 
told  them  of  the  wrath  of  God ;  they  sounded 
8inai*8  thunders ;  they  blew  its  loudest  trumpet 
In  their  earj ;  they  appealed  to  their  conscience, 
to  their  fears,  to  their  self-love  and  self-interest 
Ttiey  told  them  of  a  heaven  above,  with  a  sun 
that  never  set,  and  of  a  dark  and  dreay  hell  be- 


low, where  nor  rub  nor  hope  ever  rose ;  of  fire 
that  burned  and  a  worm  that  gnawed  incessant- 
ly. Thus  they  preached.  But  their  preachine 
was  all  in  vain.  The  aspect  of  their  hearers  had 
its  counterpart  in  the  wintry  landscape  of  these 
northern  regions;  characterised  by  perpetual 
night— the  intense  cold— deathlike  silence;  a 
sunlefs  sky ;  and  a  sea  bound  fast  in  chains  of 
ice.  These  good  men  changed  their  plan.  They 
chose  another  theme.  Exchanging  the  Jaw  for 
the  love  of  God,  they  preached  of  Calvary,  and 
expatiated  on  the  love  which  hroaght  Jesus  to  a 
cross,  and  opened  his  blessed  arms  to  embrace 
the  world.  The  effect  was  almost  as  immediate 
as  remarkable.  When  summer  came  and  the 
snows  melted  on  their  hills,  and,  with  rounds  like 
the  salvos  of  cannon  that  announce  a  victory,  the 
ice  broke  on  these  frozen  seas ;  and  beneath  the 
beams  of  a  sun  which  blazed  at  midday  nor  set 
at  midnight,  the  earth  —  like  a  corpse  come  to 
life— diHrobed  itself  out  of  its  snowy  shroud ;  and 
the  sea,  rejoicing  in  freedom  from  its  icy  bonds, 
with  tides  that  ebbed  and  flowed,  once  more  an- 
swered to  the  influences  of  heaven,  and  rising  to 
the  wind,  praised  God  night  and  day  with  the 
voices  of  its  roaring  breakers,  —  this  glorious 
change  was  but  a  picture  of  the  melting,  moving, 
transforming,  regenerating  power  felt  by  the  stml 
of  the  poor  wondering  sava^,  as  he  looked  with 
weeping  eye  on  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  bloody 
cross  ot  Calvary."— Pp.  884-5. 

In  the  two  other  extracts  which  we  have 
to  offer,  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  detect  the 
fancy  of  the  preacher  acting  under  the  same 
laws  of  association,  and  repairing  to  one  or 
other  of  its  two  favourite  resorts.  The  pro- 
position is  that "  Grod  is  slow  to  punish."  The 
illustration  is : — 

**  Look,  for  example,  on  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Deluge.  We  may  have  our  attention  so  en- 
grossed by  the  dread  and  awful  character  of  this 
judgment,  as  to  overlook  all  that  preceded  it,  and 
see  nothing  but  these  devouring  waters. 

**  The  waters  rise  till  rivers  swell  into  lakes, 
and  lakes  into  seas,  and  along  fertile  plains  the 
sea  stretches  out  her  arms  to  seize  their  flying 
population.  Still  the  waters  rise;  and  now, 
mingled  with  beasts  that  terror  has  tamed,  men 
climb  to  the  mountain  tops,  the  flood  roaring  at 
their  heels.  Still  the  waters  rise ;  and  now  each 
summit  stands  above  them  like  a  separate  and 
sea-girt  isle.  Still  the  waters  rise;  and,  crowd- 
ing closer  on  the  narrow  spaces  of  their  lessening 
tops,  men  and  beasts  fight  for  standing-room. 
Still  the  thunders  roar  and  the  waters  rise,  till 
the  last  survivor  of  the  shrieking  crowd  is  washed 
off,  and  the  head  of  the  highest  Alp  goes  down 
beneath  the  wave.  And  now  the  waters  rise  no 
more;  God*s  servant  has  done  his  work;  he 
rest**  from  his  labours ;  and,  all  land  drowned — 
all  life  destroyed— an  awful  silence  reigning  and 
a  shoreless  ocean  rolling,  Death  for  once  has  no- 
thing to  do,  but  ride  in  triumph  on  the  top  of 
some  giant  billow,  which,  meeting  no  coast,  no 
continent,  no  Alp,  no  Andes,  to  break  upon, 
sweeps  round  and  round  the  world. 

'*  We  stand  aghast  at  this  scene ;  and  as  the 
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oorpses  of  gentle  children  and  sweet  infants  are 
floating  by,  we  exclaim,  "  Has  God  forgotten  to 
be  gracious — is  His  mercy  c1«  an  gone  forever  ?** 
No ;  assuredly  not  Where,  then,  is  His  mercy? 
Look  here ;  look  at  this  ark  which,  steered  by 
an  invisible  hand,  comes  dimly  through  the 
gloom.  That  lonely  ship  on  a  shoreless  sea 
carries  mercy  on  board ;  and  within  walls  that 
are  pitched  without  and  within,  she  holds  the 
costliest  freight  that  ever  Failed  the  sea.  The 
germs  of  the  Church  are  there — the  patriarchs 
of  the  old  world,  and  the  fathers  of  the  new. 
Suddenly,  amid  the  awful  gloom,  as  she  drifts 
over  that  dead  and  silent  sea,  a  grating  noise  is 
heard ;  she  has  grounded  on  the  top  of  Ararat 
The  door  is#pened ;  and  beneath  the  8ign  of  the 
olive  branch  they  come  forth  from  their  baptis- 
mal burial,  like  life  from  the  dead, — ^like  souls 
passing  from  nature  into  a  state  of  grace, — like 
the  saints  when  they  shall  rise  at  the  summons 
of  the  trumpet  to  behold  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  to  see  the  sign,  which  these  *gray 
fathers*  hailed,  encircling  the  head  that  was 
crowned  with  thorns. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Our  Heavenly  Father*s  cha- 
racter is  dear  to  us ;  and  I  must  remind  you  that 
ere  mercy  flew,  like  the  dove,  to  that  asylum, 
she  had  swept  the  world  with  her  wings.  Were 
there  but  eight,  only  eight  saved  ?  There  were 
thousands,  millions  sought.  Nor  is  it  justice  to 
'God  to  forget  how  long  a  period  of  patience,  and 
preaching,  and  warning,  and  compassion,  preced- 
ed that  dreadful  deluge.  Long  before  the  light- 
ning flashed  from  angry  heavens ;  long  before 
thunders  rolled  alone  dissolving  skies ;  long  be- 
fore the  clouds  rained  down  death ;  long  before  the 
floor  and  solid  pavement  of  this  earth,  under  the 
prodigious  agencies  at  work,  broke  up,  like  the 
deck  of  a  leaking  ship,  and  the  waters  rushed 
from  below  to  meet  the  waters  from  above,  and 
sink  a  guilty  world ;  long  before  the  time  when 
the  ark  floated  away  by  tower  and  town,  and 
those  crowded  hill-tops,  where  frantic  groups 
had  clustered,  and  amid  prayers  and  curses,  and 
shrieks  and  shouts,  hung  out  their  signals  of  dis- 
tress— very  long  before  this,  God  had  t>een  call- 
ing an  impenitent  world  to  repentance.  Had 
they  no  warning  in  Noah*s  preaching?  Was 
there  nothing  to  alarm  them  in  the  rerj  sight  of 
the  ark  as  story  rose  upon  story ;  and  nothing 
in  the  sound  of  those  ceaseless  hammers  to 
waken  all  but  the  dead  ?  It  was  not  till  Mercy *& 
arm  grew  weary  ringing  the  warning  bell,  that, 
to  use  the  words  of  my  text,  God  *  poured  out 
his  fury'  on  them.  I  appeal  to  the  story  of  this 
awful  judgment  True,  for  forty  days  it  rained 
incessantly,  and  for  one  hundred  and  flfty  dHys 
more  *  the  waters  prevailed  on  the  earth  ;*  but 
while  the  period  of  God^s  justice  is  reckoned  by 
days,  the  period  of  his  long-suffering  was  drawn 
out  into  years ;  and  there  was  a  truce  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  between  the  first 
stroke  of  the  bell  and  the  first  crash  of  the  thun- 
der. Noah  grew  gray  preaching  repentance.  The 
arkstood  useless  for  years,  a  huge  laughing-stock 
for  the  scoffer*s  wit ;  it  stood  till  it  was  covered 
with  the  marks  of  age,  and  its  builders  with  the 
contempt  of  the  world ;  and  many  a  sneer  had 
these  men  to  bear,  as,  pointing  to  the  serene 
heavens  above  and  an  empty  ark  helow^  the 


question  was  put,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of  Hi 
coming?*  Most  patient  God!  Then,  as  now, 
thou  wert  slow  to  punish  —  *  waiting  to  be  gra- 
cious.'"—Pp.  64-67. 

The  departure  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise  is  described  in  connexion  with  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Judea : — 

"  If  our  bosom  bums  with  any  patriotic  fire, 
if  we  have  the  common  affections  of  men  for 
family  and  friends,  it  is  impossible  to  look  with 
insensibility  at  that  bleeding  fraraient  of  a  nation 
gathered  for  the  march  to  Babylon,  amid  the 
blackened  and  blood-stained  ruins  of  their  capital 
What  a  mournful  company  I  The  sick,  the 
bedrid,  the  blind,  old  men  tottering  forth  on  the 
staff  of  age,  and  plucking  their  gray  beards  with 
grief;  the  skeleton  infant  hanging  on  a  breast 
that  famine  and  sorrow  have  dried;  mothers 
with  terror-stricken  children  clinging  to  their 
sides,  or,  worse  still,  with  gentle  daughters  im- 
ploring their  protection  from  these  rude  and 
ruffian  soldiers ;  a  few  gallant  men,  the  surviv- 
ors of  the  fight,  wasted  by  famine,  bleeding 
from  uobandaged  wounds,  their  arms  bound, 
and  burning  tears  streaming  down  their  cheeks, 
as  they  looked  on  wives  and  daughters  shrieking 
and  helpless  in  the  arms  of  brutal  passion ;  how 
they  strain  at  their  bonds  I  and  bitterly  envy 
their  more  fortunate  companions  who  lay  in  the 
bloody  breach,  nor  had  survived  to  see  the  hor- 
rors of  that  day  1  The  piety  that  abhors  the 
sins  of  this  people  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
pity  that  sympathises  with  their  sorrows ;  and 
we  could  sit  down  and  weep  with  Jeremiah,  as, 
seated  on  a  broken  pillar  of  the  temple,  desola- 
tion around  him,  and  no  sound  in  his  ear  but  the 
long  wild  wail  of  the  captive  band,  he  wrung  bis 
hands,  raised  them  to  heaven,  and  cried,  *  Oh  that 
my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain 
of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for 
the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  !* 

**  There  was  a  home-leaving,  however,  in 
which  we  feel  a  nearer  interest  I  do  not  refer 
to  that  eventful  morning  when  some  of  us  left  a 
father's  house ;  and  the  gates  of  that  sanctuary 
opened,  amid  tears  and  fears  and  many  a  kind 
farewell — and  when  watched  by  a  father's  eye, 
and  follow^ed  by  a  mother's  prayers,  we  pushed 
out  our  bark  on  the  swell  of  life's  treacherous 
sea.  The  turning  time  of  many  a  young  man's 
hiiitory, — the  crisis  of  his  destiny, — that  day 
may  have  exerted  an  influence  as  permanent  on 
our  fate  as  its  impression  remains  indelible  on 
our  memory.  I  refer  to  a  home-leaving  of  far 
older  date ;  to  one,  not  of  personal,  nor  of  na- 
tional, but  of  universal  interest  My  eye  it 
turned  back  on  the  day  when  our  first  parents, 
who  had  fallen  into  sin  and  forfeited  their  in- 
heritance, were  expelled  from  man's  flrst  home. 
And,  recollecting  the  reluctance  with  which  I 
have  seen  a  heait-broken  mother  make  up  her 
mind  to  disown  the  prodigal,  and  drive  bim  from 
her  door, — knowing,  when  with  slow  and  trem- 
bling hand  she  had  barred  him  out,  how  it  neemed 
to  her  as  if  in  that  horrid  sound  she  had  heard 
the  door  of  heaven  bolted  against  him, — and 
feeling  how  much  provocation  we  ourselves 
could  buffer,  ere  a  bleeding  heart  would  consent 
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to  turn  a  child  out  upon  the  open  streets,  and 
beliering  also  that  our  Father  in  heaven  is  kinder 
than  the  kindest,  and  better  than  the  best  of  us, 
and  that  the  fondest,  fullest  heart  is  to  his,  but 
as  the  rocky  pool — the  lodge  of  some  tiny  crea- 
ture—to the  great  ocean  which  has  filled  it  with 
a  wave,  no  demonstration  of  God's  abhorrence 
of  sin  (always  excepting  the  cross  of  Calvary) 
comes  so  impressively  to  our  hearts  as  his  expul- 
sion of  our  unhappy  parents  from  bis  own  bliss- 
ful presence  and  their  sweet  home  in  Eden. 
When  with  slow  and  lingering  steps  Adam  and 
Eve  came  weeping  forth  from  Paradise,  and  the 
gate  was  locked  behind  them,  that  was  the  bit- 
terest home-leaving  the  world  ever  saw.  Adam, 
the  federal  head  of  his  family — they  come  not 
iJone,  but  are  followed  by  a  longer  and  sadder 

Srocession  than  went  weeping  on  the  way  to 
iabylon  :  they  are  followed  by  a  world  iji  tears. 
Cast  out  in  them — in  them  condemned  and  expa- 
triated— we  all  defiled  the  land  wherein  we 
dwelt  In  this  sense  the  world  sinned  in  Adam, 
and  defiled  the  happy  bowers  of  Eden  ;  and  the 
universality  of  sin  stands  firm  on  the  universali- 
ty of  the  sentence,  *  Death  has  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.'  "—Pp.  25-27. 

These  passages  may  let  our  readers  see 
how  freely  and  unrestrainedly  this  eloquent 
preacher  has  allowed  his  imagination  to  ex- 
patiate within  her  favourite  haunts — how 
little  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  held  in 
check  by  the  conventional  usages  of  the 
Scottish  pulpit — how  carefully  he  has  culti- 
vated that  illustrative  faculty  which,  wielded 
by  the  hand  of  genius,  at  the  prompting  of 
a  heart  all  quivering  with  emotion,  and  bap- 
ti2ed  in  the  pure  element  of  Christian  faith 
— has  crowded  his  pages  with  those  pic- 
turesque and  pathetic  exhibitions  of  divine 
truth  which  so  often  moisten  with  an  incipi- 
ent tear  the  eye  that  the  moment  before  has 
been  glittering  with  delight.  Has  the  pulpit 
suffered  by  the  freedom  thus  exercised  1  Has 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  suffered  by  this 
mode  of  exhibiting  it  ?  In  consequence  of 
his  having  exercised  that  freedom,  and  adopt- 
ed that  mode,  Dr.  Guthrie  has  put  into  our 
hands  a  volume  that  will  earn  attention  for 
its  sacred  themes,  wherever  that  taste  for 
pictorial  writing  exists,  which  our  current 
literature  has  created ;  and  which  is  destined, 
we  believe,  by  reason  of  its  more  enduring 
merits,  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  our  child- 
ren's  children,  as  one  of  the  manuals  of 
piety  by  which,  in  future  generations,  the 
faith  of  our  Scottish  people  will  be  brighten- 
ed and  refreshed. 

But  how  many  other  varieties  of  talent 
are  there  in  the  Christian  ministry  of  Scot- 
land, which,  if  they  gave  themselves  but 
equal  freedom,  and  bestowed  upon  them- 
selves an  equal  culture,  might  rise  in  exer- 
cise to  equal  excellence,  and  so  turn  the 
pulpit    into    a    many-sided    instrument  of 


power.  We  meet  each  Sabbath  in  the 
sanctuary  of  God — to  be  enlightened  as  to 
the  firm  and  everlasting  foundations  of 
moral  and  spiritual  obligation — to  have  ex- 
pounded to  us  the  sacred  oracles  of  heaven — 
to  have  unfolded  to  us,  and  enforced,  the 
various  duties  we  owe  to  God,  to  Christ^  and 
to  one  another — to  be  comforted,  refreshed, 
and  strengthened  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
bustling  cares  by  the  rest  and  the  repose  of 
faith — to  have  all  truthful,  and  tender,  and 
humane,  and  devout  affections  awakened — 
to  be  stirred  up  to  fresh  activity  in  promot- 
ing the  Christian  and  benevolent  enterprises 
of  our  day — and  why,  with  such  a  vast 
compass  and  complexity  of  objects  to  be 
gained,  and  such  a  variety  of  means  and  in- 
struments by  which  they  might  be  accom- 
plished— why  should  that  address  which  our 
clergyman  delivers  to  us  be  restricted  to 
any  one  particular  form  or  method,  to  vary 
from  which,  or  substitute  another  in  its  stead, 
would  be  held  as  violating  the  proprieties  of 
the  hour  and  place  1  Why  take  the  2500 
men  who  constitute  the  band  of  effective 
Christian  ministers  in  Scotland, — with  all 
their  complexional  diversity  of  taste,  genius, 
acquirement,  and  power, — and  cramp  their 
energies,  by  obliging  them  all  to  work  with- 
in  that  one  model  of  orderly  and  well-nigh 
exclusively  doctrinal  discourse,  which  the 
custom  of  our  forefathers  has  transmitted  to 
us  1  Grant  that  that  is  one  of  the  very  best 
ways  for  the  minister  to  address  his  people. 
Grant  that  it  has  proved  its  power  in  the 
robust  character  of  that  Scottish  piety  which 
it  has  helped  to  form.  Admit  that  wherever 
the  cast  and  character  of  the  minister's  in- 
tellect incline  him  to  it,  he  should  adopt  a 
model  which  so  large  an  experience  has 
matured  and  authenticated.  But  why  should 
that  be  the  one  and  only  way  of  it  ? 

It  is  the  highest,  and  if  the  custom  of  tak- 
ing always  a  text  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
be  regarded  as  authoritative,  it  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  exclusive  function  of  the  sermon 
to  be,  in  one  form  or  other,  expository  of  the 
Divine  Word.  And  if,  in  the  discharge  of 
that  function,  any  one  regulating  model  be 
adopted,  why  not  take  that  which  the  Divine 
wisdom  has  itself  supplied  1  If  the  Bible  be 
a  complete  and  finished  instrument,  con- 
structed by  infinite  wisdom  for  operating 
with  effect  upon  the  human  spirit,  is  no  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  the  manner  of  its 
construction,  the  complexity  and  singular 
variety  of  its  parts  ?  In  how  many  different 
kinds  of  voices  has  the  Almighty  himself 
addressed  us?  how  many  different  forms  of 
written  composition  has  He  emph^yed  ?  In 
the  Bible  there  is  simple  historic  narrative — 
there  is  enlarged  or  compressed  biography — 
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ihere  is  prophecy  clothed  in  her  concealing 
mantle,  covered  with  mystic  signs.  There 
is  poetry  of  many  kinds,  lyrics  for  the  Church 
in  all  her  varied  estates  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
penitence  and  faith,  trial  and  triumph,  vic- 
tory and  defeat.  There  is  apologue  and 
allegory,  hiw  laid  down  in  formal  statutes, 
exhibited  historically  in  its  breach  and  its 
observance — there  are  public  and  formal 
discourses — there  are  private  and  confiden- 
tial letters,  argument,  remonstrance,  appeal, 
example.  All  are  there — that  this  sacred 
volume  may,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  be  a 
many- warded  key  to  fit  into  the  complicated 
structure  of  the  human  spirit,  a  many-finger- 
ed  hand  to  strike  each  ciiord  of  the  human 
heart.  If  there  be  no  other  volume  with 
contents  so  precious,  is  there  another  volume 
with  contents  so  mixed  ?  He  surely  would 
be  the  best  and  most  finished  preacher,  if 
such  a  one  could  be  found,  in  whose  preach- 
ing that  same  variety  of  matter  and  of 
method  was  to  be  found ;  heard  at  times 
simply  narrating — at  times  closely  and  pro- 
foundly reasoning — at  times  speaking  a  para- 
ble— at  times  pouring  out  a  fervid  exhortation 
— ^now  walking  with  firm  composed  footstep 
upon  the  solid  earth — now  soaring  on  out- 
stretched wing  into  the  third  heavens.  We 
can  have  no  such  preacher,  because  there  can 
be  no  perfect  imitation  of  a  model  that  is 
divine.  But  to  make  up  for  the  individual 
imperfection,  why  not  encourage  each  to  try 
as  many  ways  of  it  as  he  can,  and  to  culti- 
vate that  kind  of  instrumentality  which  he 
most  likes,  and  is  best  able  to  employ  ? 

There  are  many  indications  that  custom 
has  laid  restraining  fetters  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  pulpit.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  the 
minister  announces  his  text.  Now  that  text 
is  from  the  heart  of  an  apostle^s  close  and 
compact  argument,  now  it  is  a  single  note 
from  a  prophet's  rapt  poetic  strain,  now  it  is 
extracted  from  a  book  of  history,  now  from 
A  book  of  odes,  now  from  a  book  of  proverbs ; 
but  somehow  put  into  the  old  alembic,  the 
discourses  all  come  forth,  the  same  in  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  material,  the  same 
in  the  order  of  the  adjustment,  lined,  squared, 
«nd  fashioned  all  alike — the  faces  of  the  pa- 
rents all  different,  the  faces  of  the  children 
all  the  same.  Or  to  state  an  extreme  case 
in  the  way  of  test  and  illustration, — let 
any  one  of  our  clergy meu  stand  up  in  his 

Eulplt  some  Sunday,  and  afler  reading  out 
is  text,  in  exposition  of  it  deliver  himself  of 
an  allegory,  simple  and  appropriate,  while 
beautiful  and  touching  as  ^'  The  Old  Man's 
Home ;" — let  him  repeat  that  and  no  more ; 
give  that  as  his  discourse  for  the  day.  What 
vivid  surprise,  what  grave  censure  would  it 
xareate,  as  if  that  preacher  had,  in  a  most  un- 


peemly  way,  violated  the  proprieties  of  the 
hour  and  place.  But  wherefore  the  surprise 
— on  what  grounds  the  censured  Did  not 
our  Lord  himself,  prince  and  model  of 
all  preachers,  do  the  same?  Was  it  wise, 
and  good,  and  beautiful  in  him  to  speak  a 
parable  to  those  three  thousand,  beneath  the 
sky,  seated  on  that  mountain  sidel  and 
can  it  be  wrong  and  profitless  and  profane 
for  that  minister  to  speak  a  parable  to  that 
modern  congr^ation  gathered  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  church  t  We  are  not  plead- 
ing for  the  pulpit  being  turned  into  a  place 
for  reading  fictitious  stories,  or  repeating 
religious  (ides ;  but  we  are  pleading  for  a 
larger  "liberty  of  prophesying,"  though  a 
liberty  not  larger  than  the  Bible  itself  sanc- 
tions and  displays. 

Let  the  reader  familiar  with  Scottish  his- 
tory compare  the  pulpit  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  with  that  of  the  eigh- 
teenth. For  a  long  time  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  pulpit  had  almost  all  that  work  to 
do  alone,  which  the  platform  and  the  press  are 
now  either  taking  out  of  its  hands  altogether, 
or  largely  helping  it  to  perform.  It  was  the 
central  fountain-head  of  our  country's  intel- 
lectual light,  and  the  main  bulwark  of  her 
civil  liberties,  as  well  as  her  chief  instructor 
in  the  things  of  the  invisible  kingdom.  It  had 
a  broad  field  to  cover,  and  arduous  and  mul- 
tiform functions  to  fulfil ;  but  it  put  forth  a 
heroic  ^gor.  It  so  stimulated  the  general  in- 
tellect i}f  Scotland,  that  the  assertion  may  be 
hazarded,  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  in 
Europe  any  better  informed  or  more  thought- 
ful peasantry  than  that  it  had  been  the  main 
instrument  of  enlightening.  It  stood,  too, 
firm  as  a  rock,  the  rampart  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  and  when 
freedom's  battle  had  to  be  fought,  it  was 
against  it  that  the  first  blow  of  the  oppressor 
was  aimed,  and  it  was  by  it  that  the  main 
brunt  of  the  battle  was  borne.  In  those  days 
the  pulpit  of  Scotland  had  none  of  the  nar- 
rowness, restraint,  fastidiousness  by  whidi  it 
is  now  characterised.  Every  topic  that  con* 
nected  itself  with  the  wellbeing  of  the  peo- 
ple, every  measure  that  bore,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  on  the  general  condition  of  the  com- 
monwealth, was  fully  handled  in  the  pulpit 
by  the  best  and  holiest  of  its  occupants  ;  and 
better,  holier  men  there  have  never  been  in 
Scotland. 

It  may  thus  at  times  have  overstepped  its 
bounds— desecrated  its  high  calling,  but  still 
it  was  acknowledged  and  felt  as  a  great  and 
powerful  engine  in  the  State.  What  in  the 
eighteenth  century  had  it  become?  Cur- 
tailed in  its  limits — working  within  narrower 
bounds — its  political  functions  wisely  relin- 
quished— its    educational    having    passed 
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largely  into  other  hands — relieved  thus  of  so 
much  superfluous  labour,  might  we  not  have 
hoped  that  its  energies  concentrated  upon  its 
own  proper  sphere,  would  have  lifted  it  to  a 
higher  spirilual   elevation,  clothed  it  with 
a  larger  spiritual  power  ?     It  would  have 
done  so,  who  can  doubt,  if  the  faith  and  fer- 
vour of  those  earlier  days  had   survived. 
That  spirit,  which  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts 
«pent  a  part  of  its  strength  on  the  field  of 
politics,  had   it  kept  that  strength  entire, 
would  in  the  days  of  the  Georges  have  spent 
the  whole  of  it  on  the  field  of  theology — 
flooding  it  with  a  fresh  light,  and  quickening 
it  to  a  fresh  fertility.     Instead  of  this  there 
was  a  collapse,  beneath  which  the  pulpit  not 
only  shrank  back  and  carefully  confined  itself 
to  the  purely  spiritual  domain,  but  within 
that  domain  sank  down  to  sleep.     But  while 
it  slept,  giant  powers  grew  up  around  it — 
new  thoughts  were  stirring  up  men's  breasts 
— new  opinions  were  at  work  everywhere, 
moulding  the  principles  of  men,  the  usages 
of  society.     And  now  in  this  age,  when  the 
olden  spirit  comes  down  once  more,  and 
steps  into  the  pulpit  and  looks  abroad,  all 
things  are  altered.     The  pulpit  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  in  those  earlier  days,  one  of  the 
mightiest — if  not  the  mightiest  engine  in  the 
State.     It  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  even 
when  it  sat  down  in  sleepy  idleness,  resolved 
to  do  no  work  but  its  own — forgetting  in 
time  even  to  do  that.     The  whole  circle  of 
its  relationships  is  changed.    It  has  sunk  from 
a  first  into  a  second-rate  power  in  the  State 
— sunk  by  others  rising  around  it,  and  it  not 
rising  at  an  equal  rate.     And  if  a  true  gauge 
be  taken  of  all  the  competing  and  conflicting 
powers  by  which  it  is  begirt,  and  by  some  of 
which  it  is  overshadowed,  is  it  not  apparent 
that  if  ever  it  shall  regain  that  empire  over 
the  spirits  of  men  which  it  has  lost — if  ever  it 
shall  rise  once  more  to  the  same  relative  po- 
;Bition  and  influence  which  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed,—  it    must    widen    its    intellectual 
sympathies — it  must  multiply  its  modes  of 
speech — it  must  put  itself  into  more  imme- 
diate and  more  living  contact  with  all  that 
is  going  on  around — it  must  keep  itself  more 
abreast  of  the  science  and  literature  of  the 
times, — it  must  learn  to  deal  aright  with  the 
•spiritual  doubts  and  struggles,  joys  and  sor- 
rows, hopes  and  aspirations,  not  of  an  age 
gone  by,  but  of  that  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
Acts? 

It  is  not  without  anxiety  that  wo  look  for- 
ward to  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  min- 
btry  of  Scotland  shall  acquit  itself  in  a  crisis 
that  is  now  so  obviously  impending.  Ques- 
tions of  the  highest  moment,  vitally  affecting 
the  character  and  authority  of  those  docu- 


ments in  which  Christianity  has  been  conr 
veyed  to  us,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to 
be  interpreted,  and  the  sacred  truths  that 
they  contain,  have  now  been  raised  in  such 
a  fi>rm,  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  re- 
hearing must  be  given  them,  a  re-adjustment 
made.  We  contemplate  the  result  with  a 
serene  confidence  that  the  chief  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith  shall  come  forth  from  the 
ordeal  shining  in  a  clearer  light  than  ever, 
to  take  a  firmer  hold  of,  to  make  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  human  spirit.  But  how, 
in  the  coming  struggle,  shall  the  ministry  of 
the  Scottish  Churches  act?  It  is  possible 
that  the  very  depth  and  earnestness  of  its  con- 
victions may  partially  mislead  it — may  in- 
duce it  to  take  a  stand  upon  ground  some  part 
of  which  is  untenable,  injuriously  to  mix  up 
together  that  which  must  to  the  last,  and  at 
all  hazards,  be  defended,  with  that  which  may 
safely,  if  not  profitably,  undergo  some  change, 
or  be  given  up  altogether.  It  is  in  that  large 
and  Catholic  spirit, — the  wisest  and  the  safest 
in  the  end, — which  sits  loose  to  all  that  is 
secondary  and  unessential,  but  entrenchts 
itself  securely  within  the  true  citadel  of  the 
faith,  that  we  wish  to  see  our  Scottish  clergy 
meet  the  coming  struggle.  Our  proper  busi- 
ness at  present  is  to  speak  only  of  the  pulpit, 
and  of  the  part  which  it  should  take.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  it  mingling  in  the  strife — to 
see  the  hours  that  should  be  consecrated  to 
a  better  object  occupied  with  controversial 
discussions.  But  as  certainly  as  it  would 
give  to  the  ministrations  of  the  Sabbath  a 
vast  increase  of  power,  were  it  seen  and  felt 
that  those  who  guide  them  were  themselves, 
striving,  in  all  sincerity  and  earnestness,  to 
separate  the  true  from  the  false,  the  safe 
from  the  dangerous,  in  all  these  recent  spec- 
ulations, or  were  at  least  prepared  to  sym- 
pathise tenderly  with  those  engaged  in  that 
attempt;  as  certainly  will  those  ministra- 
tions be  greatly  weakened  if  there  bo  exhibit- 
ed in  them  little  less  than  the  obstinacy  of  a 
blind  attachment  to  all  that  is  old,  a  fanatical 
denouncement  of  all  that  is  new.  Divine 
truth,  if,  as  we  believe,  we  have  it  in  the  in- 
spired writings,  simple  and  pure  as  it  ema- 
nated from  its  source,  must  be  like  its  Au- 
thor, immutable.  But  how  many  changes 
have  already  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  its 
exhibition  ?  Let  us  not  think  that  the  way 
in  which  our  forefathers  received  and  repre- 
sented it,  is  so  perfect  as  to  admit  of  no  al- 
teration for  the  better.  Let  us  rejoice  in  any 
and  every  change  by  which  the  divine  cha- 
racter of  the  liedeemer  may  be  more  faith- 
fully and  vividly  exhibited,  the  nature  and 
effects  of  His  mediation  more  suitably  and 
adequately  expressed,  and  the  sure  founda- 
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tions  of  our  hope  in  Him  exposed  with 
greater  simplicity,  or  greater  clearness,  to 
our  view. 

In  turning  from  Scotland  to  England,  from 
the  Presbyterian  to  the  Episcopalian  pulpit, 
the  contrast  at  once  meets  the  eye,  of  the 
different  position,  space,  and  importance  rel- 
atively assigned  to  the  Sermon  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  two  Churches,   the  devotional 
exercises  of  the  sanctuary  taking  in  England 
that   place  of  prominence  and  superiority 
which  in  Scotland  is  occupied  by  the  dis- 
course.  In  the  one  country  men  go  to  church 
chiefly  to  unite  in  prayer— in  the  other  they 
go  to  hear  a  minister  preach — the  sermon 
made  too  much  of  in  the  one  case,  perhaps  too 
little  of  in  the  other.     We  must  not,  through 
fear  of  the  imputation  of  anational  prejudice, 
holdback  the  expression  of  our  belief,  that  in 
intellectual  weight  and  practical  effectiveness, 
the  Scottish  sermon  outdoes  the  English  one. 
This  is  what  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  greater  relish  of  the  Scotch 
people  for  doctrinal  disquisition,   and  the 
larger  importance  attached  by  them  to  the 
discourse.     And  yet,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  so  far  at  least  as  the  press  has  indicat- 
ed it,  there  has  been  more  life,  activity,  free- 
dom, progress,  power,  exhibited  by  the  Epis- 
copalian than  by  the  Presbyterian  pulpit. 
We  must  remember,  indeed,  how  few  in 
number,   confined  in  position,  ill-furnished 
with  literary  helps,  and  overburdened  with 
other  labours,   ministers  in  Scotland   are. 
This  will  not  help  us,  however,  to  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  contrast  that  we  now  have 
.in  our  eye — a  contrast  not  simply  numerical, 
if  relatively  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the 
two  ministries,  there  have  been  more  Epis- 
copalian than   Presbyterian    sermons  pub- 
lished during  the  past  twenty  years.     That 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  case,  as  any  one 
by  a  bare  inspection  of  our  publishing  lists 
may  satisfy  himself.    But  the  contrast  is  still 
more  striking  when  we  look  not  to  the  quan- 
tity but  the  quality  of  the  products.     Cer- 
tainly there  has  been  far  more  freshness  and 
force  of  thought — more  variety  of  method 
and  of  style — more  adaptation  to  the  actual 
condition  of  things  around — more  coming 
into  direct  familiar  sympathizing  fellowship 
with  those  to  whom  their  discourses  were  ad- 
dressed, manifested  by  Episcopalian  than  by 
Presbyterian  clergymen.     Not  to  speak  here 
of  the  sermons  of  Bradley,  almost  perfect 
models,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  of  the 
old  established  style  of  evangelical  discourse 
— ^a  style  not  destined  we  trust  to  die  out — 
what  a  happy  invasion  was  made  upon  the 
meagre    insipid    characterless   tone   of  the 
English  pulpit,  by  the  frank  and  manly,  sin- 
cere and  earnest  utterances  of  Dr.  Arnold — 


so  thoroughly  human,  so  deeply  devout 
Breaking  easily  and  without  violence  through 
the  conventionalisms  of  the  pulpit,  he  speaks 
to  us  from  it  as  one  who  has  been  thinking 
all  our  common  thoughts,  sharing  all  our 
common  feelings,  whose  only  object  in  speak- 
ing to  us  is  that  he  may  encourage  us  in  thfe 
conflict,  and  guide  us  in  our  heavenward  path 
— but  who  will  not  go  himself,  or  ask  us  to 
go  along  with  him  one  step  beyond  that  point 
at  which  the  light  begins  to  fail,  and  the 
ground  ceases  to  feel  firm  beneath.  There  is 
something  so  perfectly  genuine — so  transpa- 
rently sincere  —  so  open-minded  —  such  a 
strong  desire  shewn  to  win  our  concurrence 
and  get  our  sympathy,  and  yet  such  an  entire 
absence  of  all  over-statement  and  over-strain- 
ing about  these  sermons  of  Dr.  Arnold,  that 
we  dp  not  wonder  at  the  large  and  deep  im- 
pression they  have  made. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  mantle  of 
Dr.  Arnold  has  fallen  upon  his  biographer. 
He  has  a  mantle  of  his  own,  not  so  strong 
perhaps  in  texture,  but  worn  with  equal  grace, 
and  of  still  richer  drapery.   We  have  seldom 
read  any  sermons  with  greater  instruction 
and  delight  than  those  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  the 
Apostolical  Age.     "  It  has  been  my  object," 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  not  to  enter  on 
the  higher  questions  of  theology  involved  in 
the  apostolical  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  so  far  as  they  are  implied  in 
every  subject  of  Christian  study,  but  to  con- 
fine myself  strictly  to  the  consideration  of 
those  characters  and  circumstances  which  re- 
present most  fully  'the  Apostolical  Age,'  by 
exhibiting  as  far  as  possible  the  outward  and 
local  image  of  that  which  we  usually  con- 
template in  its  inward  and  spiritual  essence." 
That  object  is   most  thoroughly   fulfilled. 
It  is  quite  admirable  the  spirit  of  perfect 
candour,  of  entire  freedom  from  ecclesiastic- 
al bias,  in  which  he  looks  at  the  offices  and 
organization  of  the  Churches  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  and  endeavours  to  set  them  before 
us  exactly  as  they  were.     His  view  of  the 
Apostles'  own  office  at  once  delivers  us  from 
the  idea  of  their  being  the  heads  of  a  heredi- 
tary Christian  priesthood,  transmitting  an  au- 
thority not  otherwise  communicable  to  their 
successors.  Truth  and  beauty,  in  almost  equal 
degree,  mingle  in  Mr.  Stanley's  sketches  of 
the  personal  characters  of  the  three  great 
Apostles  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  separate 
spheres  of  labour  that  they  filled— the  outline 
traced  by  a  finely  intellectual  eye — the  filling 
up  richly  and  gracefully  completed,  while 
the  whole  picture  glows  with  the  warm  co- 
louring of  a  deep  and  reverential  piety. 

'*  Each  of  the  Three  has  his  distinct  place  in 
the  first  formation  of  the  early  Church.    Peter 
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18  the  Founder,  Paul  the  Propagator,  John  the 
Finisher — Peter  the  Apostle  of  £e  rising  dawn, 
Paul  or  the  noon  in  its  heat  and  in  its  clearness, 
John  of  the  Funset — first  in  the  stbrmj  sunset 
of  the  Apocalypse,  then  in  the  calm  hrightness 
of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  his  old  age.  Each 
is  the  centre  round  which  the  floating  elements 
of  thought  and  action — the  scattered  writings 
of  the  sacred  canon — the  wild  distortions  of 
them  in  the  heretical  sects— clustered  and  crys- 
talized.  The  whole  world  of  Jewish  Christians 
leaned  upon  St  Peter,  as  the  whole  world  of 
Gentile  converts  leaned  upon  St.  Paul,  and  the 
whole  body  of  mixed  believers  turned,  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  sole  surviving  Apostle 
at  Ephesus.  Each  was  connected  with  the  sole 
authentic  records  of  the  life  of  Christ;  whatever 
may  be  the  explanation  in  detail  of  the  origin 
of  the  twin  goppcls  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  St.  Peter's 
disciples  who  first  received  the  representation 
which  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Prpphet  and 
Lawgiver  according  to  St  Matthew,  the  human 
Friend  according  to  St.  Mark:  whatever  may 
be  the  account  of  the  compilation  of  the  Gospel 
and  Acts  of  St  Luke,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
recognise  in  them  St.  Paul's  view,  first,  of  the 
Suffering  Victim,  then  of  the  Invisible  Guide 
of  the  universal  Church ;  whatever  may  have 
been  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
John,  we  at  once  acknowledge  that  we  there 
have  the  complete  image  of  the  Word  made 
flesh,  which  the  early  Church  naturally  believed 
could  have  proceeded  from  none  but  the  be- 
loved disciple.  Each  has  borne  his  part  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  Divine  economy.  Peter,  the 
Apostle  of  courageous  and  confident  hope,  Paul 
of  faith,  John  of  love ;  Peter,  of  power  and  ac- 
tion ;  Paul,  of  thought  and  wisdom ;  John,  of 
feeling  and  of  goodness ;  Peter  clings  to  the  re- 
collections of  the  older  world  that  is  passed  or 
passing  away :  Paul  plunges  into  the  conflicts 
of  the  present:  John;  whether  as  prophet, 
evangelist,  or  teacher,  fixes  his  gaze  on  the  in- 
visible and  the  future:  Peter  gave  to  Christ- 
ianity its  first  outward  historical  form;  Paul 
its  inward  and  spiritual  freedom;  John,  that 
Divine  end  and  object  in  which  form  and  spirit 
harmonize.** — Pp.  4-6. 

Our  space  permits  only  two  other  ex- 
tracts, taken  from  the  discourses  on  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John. 

"Never  before  or  since  have  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  so  completely  met  in  one  single  person, 
— not,  as  in  Josephus  and  Philo,  by  mere  imita- 
tion,— not,  as  in  the  Jews  of  later  times,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  older  element, — but  by  an 
absolute  though  unconscious  fusion  of  the  two 
together;  not  founding  a  new  system,  but 
breathing  a  new  spirit  into  that  which  already 
existed,  and  which  only  needed  some  such  Di- 
vine impulse  to  call  it  into  that  fulness  of  life, 
which  had  been  stunted  only,  not  destroyed. 
Paul  knew  nothing,  it  may  be,  of  those  philoso- 
phers and  historians  with  whom  we  are  so  fa- 
miliar, nor  can  we  expect  to  find  in  him  the  pe- 
culiar graces  of  Athenian  genius ;  yet  it  is  in 
the  dialectical  skill  of  Aristotle,  the  impassioned 


appeals  of  Demosthenes,  the  complicated  sen- 
tences of  Thucydides,  far  more  than  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Moses  or  Solomon  or  Isaiah,  that  the 
form  and  structure  of  his  arguments  finds  its 
natural  parallel.  He  had  never  studied,  it  may 
be,  or,  if  he  had,  would  hardly  have  discerned 
those  finer  feelings  of  humanity  of  which  the 
germs  existed  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  have 
from  them  been  preserved  to  modem  Europe, 
but  how  remarkably  are  they  exemplified  in  his 
own  character  I  What  is  that  probing  of  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  human  heart  and  con- 
science,— so  unlike  the  theocratic  visions  of  the 
older  prophets, — ^but  the  apostolical  reflexion  of 
the  practical,  individual,  psychological  spirit  of 
the  western  philosophies  f  What  is  that  inimi- 
table union  of  self-respect  with  respect  and  de- 
ference to  others  which  distinguishes  his  more 
personal  addresses  to  his  converts,  but  the  an- 
ticipation of  that  refined  and  polished  courtesy 
which  has  been  ever  esteemed  the  peculiar  pro- 
duct of  European  civilisation  ?  What  is  that 
capacity  for  throwing  himself  into  the  position 
and  feelings  of  others, — that  becoming  *all 
things  to  all  men,*  which  his  enemies  called 
worldlv  prudence, — that  *  transferring  of  argu- 
ments to  his  own  person,  which  len(&  such  vi- 
gour to  the  Epistles  to  Rome  and  to  Corinth, — 
that  intense  sympathy,  in  the  strength  of  which, 
as  has  been  truly  said,  he  *had  a  thousand 
friends,  and  loved  each  as  his  own  soul,  and 
seemed  to  live  a  thousand  lives  in  them,  and 
died  a  thousand  deaths  when  he  must  quit 
them,'  which  *  suffered  when  the  weaker  bro- 
ther suffered,'  which  would  not  allow  him  to 
*eat  meat  whilst  the  world  standeth  lest  ho 
make  his  brother  to  offend' — what  was  all  this 
but  the  effect  of  Go4's  blessing  on  that  bound- 
less versatility  of  nature  which  had  formed  the 
especial  mark  of  the  Grecian  mind  for  good  and 
evil  in  all  ages?  what  was  it  but  the  significant 
maxim  of  the  Roman  poet,  *  Homo  sum,  hu- 
mani  nihil  a  me  alicnum  puto,'  transfigured  for 
the  first  time  in  the  heavenly  radiance  of  tfuth 
and  holiness?"— Pp.  167-169. 

"  It  had  been  reserved  for  St  Paul  to  pro- 
claim that  the  deepest  principle  in  the  heart  of 
man  was  Faith ;  it  was  reserved  for  St.  John 
to  proclaim  that  the  essential  attribute  of  God  is 
Love.  It  had  been  taught  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  *  the  beginning  of  wisdom  was  the 
fear  of  God ;'  it  remained  to  be  taught  by  the 
last  Apostle  of  the  New  Testament  that  '  the 
end  of  wisdom  was  the  love  of  God.'  It  had 
been  taught  of  old  time  by  Jew  and  by  heathen, 
by  Greek  philosophy  and  Eastern  religion,  that 
the  Divinity  was  well  pleased  with  the  sacri- 
fices, the  speculations,  the  tortures  of  man  :  it 
was  to  St  John  that  it  was  left  to  teach  in  all 
its  fulness  that  the  one  sign  of  God's  children  is 
*  the  love  of  the  brethren.'  And  as  it  is  Love 
that  pervades  our  whole  conception  of  his  teach- 
ing, so  also  it  pervades  our  whole  conception  of 
his  character.  We  see  him — it  surely  is  no  un- 
warranted fancy — we  see  him  declining  with 
the  declining  century ;  every  sense  and  faculty 
waxing  feebler,  but  that  one  divinest  faculty  of 
all  burning  more  and  more  brightly ;  we  see  it 
breathing  through  every  look  and  gesture;  the 
one  animating  principle  of  the  atmosphere  in 
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which  he  lives  and  moves:  earth  and  heaven, 
the  pAitt^  the  pre<tent,and  the  fbture,  alilce  echo- 
ing; to  him  that  dying  strain  of  his  latest  word;), 
•  We  love  Him  because  He  loved  ua'  And 
when  at  last  he  disappears  from  oar  viev  in  the 
last  pages  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  ecclesiastical 
tradition  still  lingers  in  the  close:  and  in  that 
touching  story,  not  the  less  impressive  because 
so  familiar  to  us,  we  see  the  aged  Apostle  borne 
in  the  arms  of  his  disciples  into  the  Ephesian 
assembly,  and  there  repeating  over  and  over 
again  the  same  saying,  'Little  children,  love 
one  another  ;*  till,  when  a<ked  why  he  said  this 
and  nothing  else,  he  replied  in  those  well-known 
wordji,  fit  indeed  to  be  the  farewell  spe<M;h  of 
theBdloved  Misciple, '  Beoiuse  this  is  our  Lord*8 
command,  and  if  you  fulfil  this,  nothing  else  is 
needed.'  "—Pp.  261-268. 

It  is  in  the  region  thus  occupied  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  that  we  expect  most  from  the.  la- 
bours of  the  more  highly  educated  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  —  there 
being  among  them  so  many  accomplished 
scholars,  who  have  recently  given  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  Apostolic  period. 
But  as  we  have  spoken  our  mind  freely  as 
to  the  part  whicn  our  Scottish  ministers 
may  take  in  those  deeper  controversies 
which  it  seems  now  impossible  to  evade — 
so  wiih  equal  freedom  let  us  say — and  with 
more  peculiar  reference  to  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  by  whom  such  con- 
troversies are  likely  to  be  forced  on  us — 
that  the  faculties  and  accomplishments 
which  constitute  the  critic  and  historian, 
are  very  different  from  those  required  to 
constitute  a  great  master  of  doctrinal  theo- 
logy. It  is  not  mere  erudition — nor  the 
fascinating  inspiration  of  genius — nor  the 
faculty  of  fine  thinking — nor  the  comnumd 
of  a  subtle  metaphysics,  that  qualify  for  that 
high  office — something  more  and  greater 
than  all  these  must  meet  in  him  at  whose 
feet  wc  should  be  disposed  to  sit — at  his 
bidding  and  under  his  guidance  to  remould 
the  ancient  formulas  of  our  faith.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  old  theology  of  Scotland  may 
need  to  undergo  revision.  It  is  likely  that 
the  truths,  which  our  Scottish  ancestors  re- 
ceived in  thiit  form  into  which  they  were 
cast  by  some  of  the  profoundest  thinkers 
of  their  age,  if  run  afresh  into  the  mould  of 
intellects  equally  profound,  but  belonging  to 
the  present  age,  may  take  an  Uttered  shape. 
It  is  true,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith  did  sufll^r  many  wrongs  at  the 
hands  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  creed-makers  of  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  But  when  wc  remember  how 
natural  it  is  for  the  human  spirit  after  long 
compression  in  one  direction,  on  bursting 
its  shackles,  to  go  off  to  an  extreme  in  a 


direction  exactly  the  opposite — the  action 
and  the  re-action  being  equal,  the  ader  and 
impatient  recoil  as  dangerous  oflen  as  the 
former  undue  strain  and  pressure — it  is 
surely  not  unreasonable  that  we  should 
pause  when  any  novel  representation  of 
Christian  doctrine  is  presented  to  us,  till  we 
are  satisfied  that  as  much  patient,  profound, 
and  comprehensive  thought  has  been  be- 
stowed on  its  elaboration  as  was  bestowed 
by  Lieibnitz,  and  Edwards,  and  Augustin, 
and  Calvin,  on  that  which  it  is  intended  to 
set  aside.  And  we  should  be  all  the  more 
cautious  if  there  were  reason  to  suspect  that 
it  was  not  the  form  alone  but  the  very  sub- 
stance of  Christian  doctrine  that  was  altered 
— that  the  very  foundations  on  which  our 
faith  in  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will 
as  given  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were 
touched,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  our  Christian  creed  wholly  or 
partially  emptied  of  their  true  and  simple 
meaning. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  wth 
English  sermons,  and  not  with  English  theo- 
logy, that  we  have  to  do.  These  sermons 
prove  how  largely  the  clergymen  of  the 
English  Establishment  have  profited  by, 
and  how  well  they  know  how  to  use  that 
liberty  which  recent  years  have  purchased. 
And  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  liberty 
has  in  some  instances  been  exercised,  or  the 
ends  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  that 
exercise  has  been  devoted,  who  can  read  the 
sermons  of  Stanley,  Jackson,  Howson,  Mil- 
ler, Alford,Whateley,  Kingsley,  Garbett, 
Hare,  Melvill,  Robertson,  M'Neile,  Stowell, 
VVilberforce,Cotton,Wordsworth,Girdleston, 
Benson,  Maurice,  Tait,  Woodward,  Hard- 
wick,  and  Butler,  without  feeling  that  the 
Episcopal  pulpit  has  put  itself  into  direct 
communication  with  the  cultivated  intellect 
of  England,  and  made  itself  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  motive  powers 
of  our  age  ? 

But  from  the  list  now  given,  wc  must  se- 
lect, for  more  special  notice,  the  miuie  of 
one  destined,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  take  the 
highest  place  among  writers  of  our  English 
tongue  —  whose  sermons,  one  volume  of 
which  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  we 
would  recommend  to  our  readers,  not  onlr 
for  their  force  and  subtlety  of  thought,  bril- 
liance of  fancy  and  exuberant  eloquence  of 
words,  but  for  that  spirit  of  love,  that  pro- 
found and  glowing  devotion  by  which  they 
are  animated,  and  with  which  no  one  can 
come  into  sympathizing  contact  without  feel- 
ing himself  elevated  and  refined.  We 
know  Professor  Butler  but  in  part.    Too 
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early  for  us  and  for  his  earthly  famo  aiid 
nsefulnesa,*  be  was  cut  off  in  early  manhood 
-*-a  manhood  rich  in  promise  of  the  ripest 
fruits  of  genius.  Few  men  ever  brought  to 
the  service  of  the  Christian  ministry  such  a 
conjunction  of  needful  qualities,  and  few 
•ermons  in  our  language  exhibit  the  same 
rare  combination  of  excellencies ;  imagery 
almost  as  rich  as  Taylor's;  oratory  m  vig- 
orous often  as  South*s ;  judgment  as  sound 
as  Barrow's ;  a  style  as  attractive  but  Tiiore 
copious,  original,  and  forcible  than  Atter- 
bury's;  piety  as  elevated  as  Howe's,  and  a 
fervour  as  intense  at  times  as  Baxter'^ 

Mr.  Butler's  are  the  sermons  of  a  true 
poet— of  one  who,  had  he  continued  to  cul- 
tivate the  art,  might  have  won  for  himself 
no  second  place  among  the  poets  of  our 
day.  His  addictedness  to  rhyme  displayed 
itself  in  early  boyhood.  While  yet  at  col- 
lege, his  contributions  to  Blackwood  md  to 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine  attracted 
considerable  notice.  On  entering  the  min- 
istry, however,  he  formed  and  executed  the 
resolution  to  write  no  more  in  verse.  But 
he  could  not  throw  off  nor  restrain  the 
fiiculty  divine.  It  followed  him  to  the  pul- 
pit; and  in  those  sermons,  it  shews  itself  at 
work  in  its  double  office,  creative  as  weil  as 
reproductive — lighting  up  the  most  striking 
features  of  some  real,  or  sketching  th(^e  oi 
some  imaginary  scene.  Take,  for  example, 
the  description  of  our  Lord's  advent,  from 
a  discourse  preached  for  a  benevolent  iuati- 
tution : — 

'*  Transcendent  mystery  I  A  God  was  to  come 
among  us.  The  heavenly  portals  open  wiib 
that  he  may  issue  forth,  and  millions  of  adoring 
angels  acconpany  him  as  he  leaves  the  skive. 
They  dare  not — they  cannot — ^look  upon  that 
awful  face;  they  know  it  only  by  the  li^^bt  it 
riieHs,  SM  with  timid  eyes  they  watch  itB  fitr-off 
rsdiance,  and  hang  upon  the  bkirts  of  its  g(c»ry. 
He  touches  the  verge  of  earth,  and  thi-y  r«tin: 
ti)  their  celestial  home ;  but  ere  they  vanished 
back  their  song  was  heard  that  night  hy  th« 
waking  nhepherns  of  Bethlehem !  And  now  he 
is  among  us !  Ari^e  and  welcome  him,  0  c«rtli  I 
bring  forth  all  that  thou  hast  of  precious  tnd 
wonderful  to  lay  at  his  feet ;  crowns  and  eci'p* 
tree  and  regal  purple ;  the  glory  of  the  throne 
and  the  camp  and  the  senate ;  temples  of  in- 
cense, illuminated  cities,  and  the  shout  of  knee]- 
ing  thousands.  They  are  here;  he  han  but  to 
put  forth  his  hands  and  all  is  his ;  bnt  one  cdk* 
jestic  miracle  and  the  world  is  paralysed  tc»  sub- 
lection.  Let  *  the  thunder  of  his  power'  be  but 
heard,  and  every  nation  and  tongue  Bhall  do 
him  homage;  East  and  West,  the  bpu^hiy 
Roman  and  the  soft  son  of  Asia;  Scytht&n  and 
African,  yea,  the  far  undiscovered  land^,  burst 
open  by  the  flashing  of  his  presence— aU  wtU 


<»  He  died  in  1848,  in  his  aiOijear. 


struggle  who  shall  be  the  deepest  slave.  But 
how  is  this?  the  offering  is  untmiched,  un* 
heeded.  The  gorgeous  vision  slowly  fade* 
away.  In  its  place  arise  a  few  bare  hills  dotted 
here  and  there  with  the  mean  abodes  uf  penuiy ; 
in  ^e  foreground  a  poor  man  more  destitottf 
than  even  they ; — he  iB  weak  and  wayworn,  f«- 
baosted  with  weariness  and  watclimi^s,  with 
hanger  and  thirst,  with  cold  and  nakedness;  he 
pauses  at  one  of  those  miserable  dwellings,  and 
H)me  few  faint  words  are  heard ;  and  then  the 
Aullen  repulse ;  and  the  wanderer  turns  away 
with  a  groan,  liiVs  his  eyes  to  mark  the  gather- 
ing storm,  and  sighs  as  he  resumes  his  path  of 
pain,  *  The  fowls  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.' 
Mighty  Lord,  who  wast  thus  rejected  that  we 
might  live!  teach  us,  teach  ua  to  understand 
and  feel  this  mystery  of  woe !  teach  us  to  love 
what  thou  hast  made  thine  own ;  to  honour  the 
misery  which  thou  hast  selected ;  to  look  with 
respect  and  awe  upon  the  Chrbtian  poverty 
whose  sorrows  whisper  to  os  of  thine!"— Pp. 
359-60. 

Mr.  Butler's  are  the  sermons  of  a  subtile 
and  practised  metaphysician.  No  better  evl* 
deuce  can  be  adduced  of  this  than  the  fact, 
that,  at  the  close  of  his  academic  career  in_ 
the  University  of  Dublin,  a  chair  of  Moraf 
Philosophy  was  specially  instituted  in  that 
University  that  he  might  fill  it.  A  course 
of  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  that  chair  on 
the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  is  just: 
issuing  from  the  press,  of  which  its  editor, 
the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oambridse,  has  already  told  us, 
that  ^of  the  dialectic  and  physics  of  Plato, 
they  are  the  only  exposition  at  once  full, 
accurate,  and  popular,  with  which  1  am  ac- 
quainted ;  being  far  more  accurate  than  the 
French,  and  incomparably  more  popular 
than  the  German  treatises  on  these  depart- 
ments of  the  Platonic  philosophy."  Bol- 
Professor  Butler,  well  skilled  in  them  as  he 
was,  was  too  wise  and  good  a  man  to  let 
his  metaphysics  have  much  to  do  with  the 
lessons  he  gave  from  the  pulpit — or  rather 
his  metaphysics  were  themselves  too  fhr- 
searching,  went  too  deep  into  the  foundations 
of  all  knowledge  to  suffer  such  application. 
And  we  cannot  but  notice  how  frequently  In 
these  discourses  evidence  of  this  appears. 
Speaking  of  one  great  topic  of  the  Chnatiaa 
faith,  he  says : — 

"  Ezplahi  it  to  (he  utmost,  and  upon  any  sys- 
tem soever,  we  most  come  at  length  to  some- 
thing we  cannot  explain  ;  and  to  see  this  dearly 
from  the  beginning,  is  the  best  securi^  from 
fruitless,  and  irritating,  and  dangerous  disputa- 
tion  If  there  be  anything  more 

than  another  in  which  the  religioun  habits  of  our 
age  are  peculiarly  defhctlve,  it  is  in  the  feeling 
of  aia«.  We  are  not  satisfied  unless  we  have 
with  tbe  Iwt-nile  of  our  understaad- 
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ing  every  side  of  everj  truth  we  profess ;  un- 
less *  our  bands  have  handled  of  the  word  of 
Ufa*  The  finger  must  have  been  in  the  print 
of  the  nails  and  the  hand  in  the  side,  or  we  will 
not  believe.  We  have  (I  fear  it)  too  much  of 
the  spiiit  of  the  heathen  victor  who  rushed  into 
the  Holy  or  Ilolies  to  discover  what  toas  there  : 
too  often  (I  fear  yet  more)  like  him  we  return 
from  our  scrutiny,  contemptuously  assuming  that 
there  is  nothing  where  we  have  A^en  nothing." — 
Pp.  8,  53,  64. 

Again,  in  discoursing  upon  the  Divine 
Word,  ho  says : — 

"  By  the  wisdom  of  a  God  who  works  the  inter- 
ests of  the  universe  on  a  scale  of  policy  propor- 
tionately vast,  we  are  placed  here,  brethren,  in 
a  position  which  it  would  be  madness  to  deny, 
is  a  very  dark  and  mysterious  one.  He  can 
have  indeed  very  little  knowledge  of  himself 
who  can  regard  himself  without  wonder  and 
curiosity.  Around  us  is  mystery,  and  within  us 
is  mystery ;  and  there  really  is  not  a  single 
branch  of  knovrlcdge  of  which  the  most  accom- 
plished thinker  may  not  say,  as  Paul  said  of  the 
subject  of  his  teaching,  that  it  is  the  *  wisdom  of 
Qod  in  a  mystery.*  So  limited  are  our  faculties, 
that  we  cannot  conclude  the  ultimate  reason  of 
any  one  thing  we  see ;  and  our  highest  exercise 
of  philosophy  goes  not  beyond  superficial  analo- 
gies, and  resemblances,  and  consequences ;  but, 
to  the  full  rcaaon  of  nothing.  The  unbeliever 
may  chafe  at  the  mysteries  of  faith ;  I  beseech 
him  but  to  remember  the  mysteries  of  reason,^* — 
P.  292. 

Rising  to  a  higher  strain  while  dealing 
with  that  great  lesson,  the  most  prominent 
in  all  his  ministry,  the  Christian's  mystical 
union  with  the  Redeemer,  he  says : — 

"All  U  mysterious, indeed ;  of  course  it  is; 
who  is  he  that  will  believe  God  made  one  with 
man,  and  have  the  union  wrought  toithout  mys- 
tery ?  Children  of  the  living  God  I  ye  walk  in 
mystery.  Your  spiritual  birth  is  a  mystery, 
yoar  fellowship  with  Christ  is  a  mystery,  your 
daily  graces  are  a  mystery,  your  triumphant 
death  is  a  mystery,  your  resurrection  to  glory 
will  be  but  the  consummation  of  mystery.  Mys- 
tery there  must  be  wherever  an  infinite  Creator 
and  his  finite  creature  embrace ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, your  glory  that  you  are  thus  robed  and 
shrouded  in  m  vstery.  Trust  no  one  who  would 
draw  you  forth  from  it :  it  is  the  awful  shadow 
which  eternity  casts  across  time." — Pp.  15,  16. 

Mr.  Butler's  arc  the  sermons  of  an  acoom- 
plished  scholar,  whose  powers  of  criticism, 
knowledge  of  the  andent  tongues,  and  fami- 
liarity with  German  literature — if  they  were 
not  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  minute  verbal 
exegesis — were  such  as  admirably  to  qualify 
him  for  the  office  of  an  interpreter,  in  the 
true  sense  of  it,  of  the  oracles  of  God.  How 
did  he  understand  the  functioDs  of  that  office 


— how  has  he  endeavoured  to  discharge 
them?  Ho  had  strong  convictions  upon 
this  subject,  to  which  he  has  given  strong 
expression,  not  surely  without  some  good 
reason,  in  a  sermon  which  itself  is  strictly 
expository— devoted  to  bringing  out,  by  a 
searching  analysis  of  the  context,  the  exact 
and  full  meaning  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
texts  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  al- 
luding to  the  sources  of  perplexity  which  in- 
terpreters of  the  Bible  meet  with  or  create, 
he  says : — 


"  Among  these  sources  of  perplexity  (as  I  ai 
ot  now  to  think  of  enumerating  and  exposio 


_     _        _  am 

hot  now  to  think  of  enumerating  and  exposing 
them)  there  is  one  which  is,  perhaps,  less  ob- 
served than  any  other,  and  yet  it  would  be  hard 
to  estimate  adequately  how  far  it  has  really 
operated  to  obscure  and  entangle  the  revealed 
record.  I  mean  the  effort  to  insulate  the  word 
in  separate  orades,  and  then  to  make  it  say  in 
each  of  them  more  than  it  purposes,  perhaps  to 
say  in  all :  to  find  (in  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  old  Ilebrew  critics)  a  separate  mystery  dis- 
connected from  all  others  in  every  phrase,  and 

almost  in  every  word. Every  visionary 

notion  in  religion  boasts  its  text  or  two,  and  can 
boast  no  more ;  but  its  supporters  hold  the  text 
or  two  80  near  their  eyes  that  they  hide  the  rest 
of  the  Bible."— Pp.  118, 119. 

Mr.  Butler's  are  the  sermons  of  an  able 
and  practised  controversialist.  In  one  of 
the  great  controversies  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try, ho  had  an  interest  of  a  special  kind. 
His  father  was  a  Protestant — ^his  mother  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  latter  had  her  son 
educated  at  first  in  her  own  faith.  In  early 
life  his  sensitive  conscience  awoke.  In  acute 
distress  of  mind,  a  distress  not  arising  from 
doubts  as  to  his  religion,  but  from  intense 
earnestness  as  to  his  own  moral  state,  he 
sought  the  aid  of  his  confessor,  and  had  all 
his  painful  anxieties  thrown  coldly  back 
upon  him,  treated  as  illusory.  He  was  led 
by  this  to  inquire,  and  inquiry  ended  in  an 
intelligent  conviction  of  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  after  life  he  gave  re- 
newed attention  to  a  subject  which  had  thus 
a  double  claim  upon  his  regard,  and  he  has 
supplied  us  with  one  of  the  ablest  refuta- 
tions of  Romanism  in  its  latest  and  most  re- 
fined form,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Romanism,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Newman's  Essay  on  Develop- 
ment." On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of 
the  parishes  which  he  served  as  a  clergy- 
man, which  lay  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
threw  him  into  frequent  contact  with  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  that  province, 
forced  on  him  the  consideration  of  his  prin- 
ciples as  an  Episcopalian,  and  led  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  sermon  preached  at  a  visitation 
of  his  diocese,  on  "Primitive  Church  Prin- 
ciplcs  not  itioonsistent  with  Universal  Christ- 
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ian  Sympothyy**— one  of  the  ablest  oertainly 
tit  all  his  writings,  a  master-piece  of  ai^u- 
ment  oloselv  and  consecutively  sustained. 
But  we  confess  ourselves  unconvinced — are 
readjp  even  to  believe  that  further  inauiry 
into  the  actual  external  organization  or  the 
Apostolic  Church — with  such  lights  to  help 
him  as  many  reoent  writers  of  his  own 
Church,  such  as  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  How- 
son  could  have  supplied — would  have  guided 
one  so  eminently  candid  not  to  a  more 
charitable,  (that  was  not  needed,)  but  to  a 
more  comprehensive  conclusion.  But  with 
all  this  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
grounds  of  difTtsrence  existing  between  dif- 
^rent  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  how 
does  Professor  Butler  deal  with  them  in 
these  discourses  1  They  are  seld«)m  alluded 
to — they  are  never  pressed  into  prominence. 
When  the  occasion  fitly  calls  for  it,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  give  clear  and  unambiguous 
expression  to  his  convictions :  an  expression 
doubly  weiffhty,  that  it  evidently  comes 
iTrom  one  who  has  thoroughly  investigated 
the  subject  on  which  he  speaks,  and  that  it  is 
unaccompanied  by  any  sectarian  exaggera- 
tion of  thought  or  vehemence  of  utterance. 
But  of  controversy,  properly  so  called,  there 
is  little  in  these  sermons,  none  in  those  ad- 
dressed to  an  ordinary  congr^ation.  It  was 
in  another  spirit,  and  f«ir  a  different  object, 
he  spoke  from  the  pulpit  to  his  fellow-men. 

"  These  are  days,''  he  says,  and  occarring  in 
the  first  discourse,  we  catch  in  it  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  volume,  "  of  harsh  disputings,  days 
when  men  are  very  btttifr  to  each  other  for  the 
love  of  God ;  I  know  not  how  others  feel ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  as  if, — could  a  man  once  tho- 
roughly retlixe  to  himself  the  depth  of  this 
union  with  the  infinite  parity  of  Olirist,  could 
bf)  once  realize  the  heaven  that  is  in  him  when 
Christ  is  there,  could  he  gaze,  not  to  question 
and  criticise,  but  in  humble  adoring  joy,  upon 
the  face  (»f  the  risen  Jesuit,  and  there  but  onoe 
behold  his  own  'acceptance  in  the  Beloved;* — 
til  difficulties  were  dissolved  in  that  blessefl 
vision,  ^vtrj  doubt  would  be  forgotten  in  the 
falnesH  of  its  i^lory  I  Fix  s  ml  and  spirit  steadily 
upon  the  oneness  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the 
forgiven  and  adopted  sons  of  men,  and  ai  the 
littleness  of  proud  restle<«8  disputation  will  disap- 
pear from  the  view,  consumed  in  the  blaze  of 
that  transcendent  thought.'* — P.  14^ 

Again,  these  are  the  sermons  of  a  pro- 
found theologian ;  nor  does  he  leave  us  in 
the  slightest  uncertainty  as  to  his  doctrinal 
beliefs.  Again  and  again,  in  every  aspect 
of  it,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  displayed 
to  the  eye  of  (Uith.  No  mist  appears  hnng- 
Ing  over  the  sacrifioe  and  satis^tion  of  the 
Redeemer,  as  the  foundation  of  the  sinner^s 
hopes.    That  we  have  pardon,  aoceptanoe, 
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eternal  life,  all  and  alone  in  Gkrist,  is  tlM 
one  great  prevailing  theme  upon  whidii 
above  all  others,  Professor  Butler  delighti 

to  dwell. 

'<  What  then,"  he  asks,  «<i8  that  great  snl 
tutidjiiDeDtal  thought  which,  if  any  other,  in- 
vulves  m  it  the  fulness  of  the  G«)spel ;  on  whidi 
all  the  breadth  and  fuloeiBof  divine  glory  resli 
cell45cted  ;  which  suffices  to  all  who  would  b# 
bmubly  happy,  while  it  presents  unfathomea 
mystery  to  all  who  would  dare  be  more  f  Whal 
hut  ihii— that  as  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  oC 
G<k1  is  contained  in  the  revelation  of  his  three- 
fold unity ;— so  the  root  of  aU  Christian  Faith  as 
to  Ood'a  \7ork  in  Bian  is  in  the  parallel  and  nd 
l«ss  wondrous  truth,  that  we  are  called  to  be  One 

with  Htm, Christ  reappears  in  all ;  for 

all  trie  New  Testament  theology  is  but  difivrenft 
per9pcGtirt»  views  of  the  one  unchangeable  ob- 
ject— ih%  gift  of  Jesus  Christ;  st^n  In  one  dfreo- 
tion  it  is  Pturdon,  seen  in  another  it  is  Holiness^ 
m^n  in  another  it  is  Glory.  He  juHtifles  ai 
Christ  crucified  and  risen  without  us  ;  he  sanc- 
tifies as  Cririst  crucified  and  risen  within  us;  he 
glundes  in  virtue  of  both,  as  Christ  enthroned 
ill  the  fulness  of  consummate  power,  and  al 
length  *  subduing  all  things  unto  himself.'  Feel 
and  know  ihis  as  it  ought  to  be  felt  and  knc»wn; 
and  yon  may  leave  the  rest  to  the  schools."— 
Pp.  fl,  18j  14. 

These  schools  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  favour  in  his  sight.  He  had  no  great 
faith  in  them.  He  hnd  great  fears  about  the 
presentation  of  Divine  truth  in  a  dry,  ab- 
straot,  dogmatic  form.  Having  traced  the 
progress  of  our  knowledge  to  its  reaching 
the  perception  of  God  in  Christ,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds I — 

**  Farther  than  this  T  will  not  ask  you  to  fol- 
low. Ttio  angels  who  veil  their  fac»8  before  the* 
throne  may  take  up  the  history  I  It  is  fur  them 
to  saji  whether  tnere  be  stages  of  knowledge 
that  rise  above  this  adoring  perception  of  Chiist 
as  the  true  Image  of  Dirine  Holiness  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Heart  It  is  for  them  to  tell  whether 
rhelr  hearts,  animated  by  a  yet  more  ardent 
flame  of  love,  have  lighted  their  apprehensions 
to  a  yet  more  perfect  intelligence  of  God ;  whe- 
ther, as  they  have  knelt  before  the  throne  in 
ecstiLBv  of  adoration,  a  ray  hath  ever  broken 
forth  from  the  mystic  cloud  that  encompasses 
the  Godhead,  revealing  secrets  of  the  Divine 
Nature  beyond  the  apprehension  of  faan,  and  in- 
flaming alt  heaven  with  a  glow  of  wonder  and 
delight  too  powerful  for  human  frames  to  bear. 
,  ,  *  But  tio,— we  will  not  disturb  their  repose  of 
joy  with  our  questionings  I  We  can  afford  to 
tarry, — can  we  not  f  The  time  shall  come  when 
wi  too  shall  *sit  at  the  feet!  of  God,  pupils  m 
this  heavenly  school  of  happiness  I  Test  the 
time^  ihall  come  when  he  who  willed  to  be  glo- 
rified in  tht)  human  nature  will  set  us  on  a  level 
with  the  angelic.  *  Father,'  SMd  the  Dirine 
Sufferer,  as  he  closed  that  dying  prayer  of  his 
last  evening,  'I  wiU  that  they  alao  whom  thon 
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hast  giren  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am ;  that 
they  may  behold  my  glorr  which  thou  hast 
given  inel'  (John  xvii.  si.)  Oh,  brethren  I 
spirits  for  whom  he  died!  it  is  by  gNzing  on 
that  glory  here  ('  as  throuj^h  a  glaNS,*)  you  will 
be  fitted  on  that  day  to  Heboid  it  in  the  reality ! 
Study  hid  perfection  I  Gaze  on  it  till  it  fasci- 
nates you  into  its  likeness  I  Tea, — *  be  perfect 
M$  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect!* 
F*fel  and  know  that  the  only  way  to  feet  and 
know  Christ  is,  to  be  ChriKt-like  I  Be  assured 
that  every  step  you  rise  in  inward  holiness  you 
are  obtaining;  a  nearer  vision  of  that  God  who  is 
holiness  itseK ;  and  that  no  other  organ  than 
purity  of  heart  can  ever  behold  him.  Burst, 
therefore,  the  shackles  of  a  mere  dogmatical  reli- 
gion, a  theology  of  phrases  and  periods  !  Can 
Tou  »)e  saved  by  a  proposition  in  Euclid  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  you  can  Just  as  well  be  saved  by  a 
proposition  in  theology  I  Creedsi  are  valuable 
only  when  our  hearts  S4y  them  I  Love  God, 
and  love  ea'^h  other  as  the  children  of  God ;  and 
the  G(»d  of  love  will  teach  you  divinity  !*' — Pp. 
176,  177. 

But  the  chief  and  crowning  excellence  of 
these  sermons  is,  that  they  are  imbued  with 
such  a  deep  devotion  ;  breathe  such  a  spirit 
of  love  ;  abound  in  such  direct  and  earnest 
appeals.  It  is  under  great  disadvantages 
that  they  now  see  the  light,  edited  as  they 
are  from  the  author^s  MSS.,  written  in  a 
hand  difficult  to  decipher,  and  often  incom- 
plete. The  first  volume  that  was  published 
contained  those  most  fully  apd  distinctly 
written,  among  which  were  those  preached 
before  the  University  of  Dublin.  We  are 
not  sure  but  that  in  some  respects  we  like 
this  second  volume  better.  We  see  the 
author  in  his  plainer  attire  ;  as  he  appi>ared 
to  less  select  audiences ;  as  he  spoke  when 
he  could  speak  freely.  We  thus  see  and 
hear  more  of  him  as  a  man — and  he  is  one 
of  those  to  see  and  hear  the  more  of  whom, 
is  to  love  and  admire  the  more.  It  says 
much,  too,  in  favour  of  the  natural  force  of 
bis  genius,  that  it  never  breaks  forth  more 
beautifully  than  in  those  bursts  of  warm  and 
tender  feeling,  which,  had  their  author  lived, 
in  rendering  more  fit  to  meet  the  public,  he 
might  perhaps  have  stripped  of  some  of 
their  chief  attractions.  Let  one  of  these  be 
our  last  extract : — 

^  Am  I  intelHgiblc  to  your  hearts  f  Do  you 
understand  me  when  I  speak  thus  of  the  Christ- 
ianas progress  to  God, — or  rather  perhaps  I 
m\^\\t  say, — of  that  telescope  of  love  by  which 
he  brings  the  light  of  God  nearer  and  brighter 
to  his  soul  7  I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with  my 
rea$ontng$:  —  God  knows  I  state  them  with 
humility  and  a  deep  sense  how  feeble  is  the 
grasp  that  the  creature  of  an  hour  can  lay  upon 
the  purpoaes  or  the  processes  of  an  Infinite 
Providence.  But  I  do  ask  you  to  understand 
the  ieelinga  and  the  experience  to  which  I  am 


appealing.    Be  with  me  in  the  /aet^  whatever 

hecoiues  of  the  argument Ah 

brethren  I  if  your  dosets  have  no  acconnt  to 
give  of  rising  contemplations,  and  quickening 
feelings,  and  tho-e  blessed  visions  which  the 
'pure  in  heart*  are  promised, — if  everything 
which  tells  of  the  neighbourhood  of  God  is  to 
your  hearts, — as  perhaps  at  this  moment  when 
I  speak  of  it, — a  strange,  mystical,  extravaaant 
rhapsody, — how  will  you  bear  the  blaze  of  his 
real  and  actual  presence,  that  blaze  which  either 
glorifies  the  soul  with  its  light,  or  scorches  and 
withers  it  for  all  eternity  1 

^'Here  then  is  the  point  Is  there  one 
among  you  who  has  felt  the  first  celestial 
breathings  of  the  life  of  God  bat  felt  no  more, — 
an  infant  in  the  faith?  Oh,  m^  brother  and 
friend !  do  you  then  feel  no  anibition  to  escape 
this  poor  and  feeble  childhood?  to  be  no  longer 
a  minor  in  holiness?  to*  come  of  age*  and  as- 
sume the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  the  hea- 
venly citizen  ?  Now  that  God's  grace  has  made 
a  rent  in  the  barrier  between  you  and  him,  can 
you  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  glorious  scene 
t)eyond ;  or  will  you  stand  for  ever  at  the  gate$ 
of  paradii«e  ?  *  For  ever  V  Alas,  you  cannot 
stand  there  for  ever !  Day  treads  on  day.  Sab-* 
bath  on  Sabbath,  month  on  month,  year  on 
year ;  and  if  yoiu*  deathbed  finds  you  the  tame 
weakling  *  child*  that  this  Sabbath  room  sees 
you,  can  you  expert  to  be  the  *  perfect  wan*  of 
eternal  life  ?  And  is  there  a  drop  of  more  ex- 
quisite bitterness  in  the  cup  of  everlasting  per- 
dition, than  the  knowledge  how  near  you  shall 
have  been  to  the  happmess  you  have  lost? 
What  spectrcp,  in  all  its  populace  of  devils,  has 
hell  itself  more  horrible  than  the  recollections  of 
warnings  given  in  vain,  opportunities  possessed 
in  vain,  exhortations  heatd  to  be  talked  of  and 
forgotten  ?  May  God  avert  it  1  but  we  dare  not 
disguise  the  truth, — is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
at  this  very  hour,  and  in  this  very  place,  there 
may  be  those, — ^and  they  not  the  worst  of  my 
listeners, — who  will  one  terrible  day  remember 
this  morning's  discourse,  and  weep  bitter  tears 
at  the  thought,  that  bumble  and  feeble  as  was 
the  minister^  his  words  at  least  were  true  t  But 
[  pause.  Perhaps  1  have  too  daringly  raised  the 
shroud  that  envelopes  terrors  which  it  shocks 
to  name.  Pardon  me,  beloved  brethren  I  par- 
don me,  when  you  know  that  every  word  which 
I  speak  to  you  I  feel  to  be  still  more  awfully  ap- 
plicable to  myself  and  my  brotber-ministere, 
who,  offering  ourselven  as  instructors,  are  guilty 
with  a  tenfold  iruilt  if  we  forget  our  own  les- 
sons.'*—Pp.  93-95. 

Professor  Butler  was  an  Irishman,  and  as 
it  was  long,  we  believe,  the  practice  in  Dub- 
Jin  to  select  some  of  the  most  eloquent  cler- 
gymen ofthe  Irish  Establishment,  to  preach 
the  annual  sermons  on  behalf  of  the  different 
charities  of  that  city,  he  was  oflen  called  to 
discharge  that  duty*.  Many  of  the  discourses 
now  published  appear  Ut  have  been  preached 
on  such  occasions.  In  the  appeals  which  these 
contain,  wo  can  trace  the  presence  of  that 
vivid  play  of  fancy,  and  extreme  fervour  of 
emotion,  by  which  his  oountrymen  are  char- 
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acterized.  But  what  a  striking  difference 
between  these  sermons,  rich  in  all  the  attri- 
butes of  intellect,  and  breathing  the  profound- 
est  piety,  and  the  discourses  of  Kirwan  de- 
livered upon  like  occasions — consisting,  as 
the  latter  did,  of  mere  addresses  to  the  feel- 
ings, oflen  touching  enough,  and  delivered, 
as  wo  are  told,  with  such  oratorical  effect  as 
to  have  stirred  up  at  the  moment  of  their  de- 
livery a  very  tumult  of  emotion,  and  yet  but 
feebly  charged  with  thought,  and  with  but 
little  in  them,  either  of  the  doctrines  or  of 
the  sublime  devotion  of  the  Christian  faith. 
They  were  unfitted  to  make  any  permanent 
impression, and  we  read  them  now  not  with 
out  surprise  that  they  produced  even  the  im- 
pression which  we  know  they  did.  If  we  may 
take  the  two  preachers  as  types  of  the  two 
periods  in  which  they  lived,  what  a  progress 
d(»es  it  mark  in  all  that  can  give  it  weight 
and  dignity,  in  the  ministry  of  the  Irish 
Establishment !  That  ministry  stands  now 
on  a  level  with  that  either  of  Scotland  or 
England,  if  it  does  not  in  some  points  excel 
both.  Let  us  hope  that  the  increased  intel- 
lectual and  religious,  as  well  as  social  inter- 
course, between  the  three  kingdoms,  may 
tell  with  benefit  upon  the  preachers  of  all  the 
three:  the  Scotchman,  remembering  that 
men  have  hearts  as  well  as  heads,  borrowing 
from  the  Englishman  a  portion  of  his  manly 
simplicity  and  directness  of  address,  from 
the  Irishman  something  of  his  liveliness  and 
warmth ;  the  Englishman,  remembering  that 
the  best  security  of  piety  is  soundness  in  the 
faith,  bestowing  more  attention,  with  the 
Scotchman,  on  the  doctrinal  foundation  that 
he  lays,  and  suffering  the  grave  decorum  of 
the  pulpit  to  admit  a  large  tincture  of  Irish 
freedom;  the  Irishman,  remembering  that 
the  main  avenue  to  the  conscience  is  through 
the  intellect,  putting  his  exuberant  fancy 
under  the  restraint  of  a  sound  and  well- 
trained  judgment,  and  moving  the  feelings 
by  a  more  powerful  instrument  than  that 
which  but  agitates  the  surface,  and  leaves 
the  depths  of  the  spirit  unreached. 


Art.  VIIL— 1.  ITie  Hotel  Guide. 

2.  Bradaliaw^e  Railway  Guide, 

3.  The  I'lmei  Newspaper.    November  8, 
1855. 

Thxrx  are  men  in  the  generation  now 
passing  away,  able  and  not  unwilling  to  de- 
clare that  they  have  "never  slept  out  of  their 
own  beds  in  their  lives."  With  all  respect 
for  the  domestic  virtues  and  for  e^ety  kind 


of  constancy,  we  confess  our  inability  to  ap- 
preciate  the  spirit  of  the  boast.  But  heroism 
of  this  order  is  now  fast  beoominff  an  afllaur 
of  the  past.  The  great  marvel  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  if  it  has  not  made  us  all  "  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bed-fellows,"  has  made 
us  acquainted  with  strange  beds.  The  in- 
creased facility  of  travelling  not  only  in  our 
own  but  in  foreign  countries,  by  tempting 
men  away  from  their  private  houses,  has  ren- 
dered the  subject  of  public  houses  one  of  in- 
creased and  increasing  importance.  We  are 
every  year  taking  more  interest  in  it — thinks 
ing  more  about  it — saying  more  about  it — 
writing  more  about  it.  Having  learnt  to 
travel,  our  care  is  to  travel  comfortably.  We 
have  no  taste  for  bivouacing.  The  majority  of 
us  are  very  Sybarites,  and  our  first  question 
when  we  think  of  turning  our  backs  upon 
home,  is,  whether  there  are  "any  good  ho- 
tels" on  the  road. 

The  last  word  which  we  have  written  is 
hardly  the  right  one.  The  "  line"  has  almost 
supplanted  the  "road."  With  a  feeling  of 
tender  regret  we  record  the  fact  that  the  old 
road-side  hostelries  are  nearly  extinct.  The 
through"  point-to-point  rectilinear  traffic 
has  converted  them  into  mere  relics.  To  the 
rising  generation  it  is  scarcely  less  strange 
to  hear  that  their  sires  or  their  grandsires, 
when  they  took  post  from  London  for  the 
north  in  the  afternoon,  dined  and  slept  the 
first  night  at  Bamet,  than  to  read  of  those 
strange  barbarisms  recorded  in  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  third  chapter.  The  "  Green  Man"  and 
the  "Red  Lion"  know  nothing  of  travellers. 
Mr.  Newman's  countless  postboys  have  gone 
— where,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture;  and 
the  passages  of  good  Mr.  Bryant's  house 
echo  only  with  the  footsteps  of  his  own 
comely  family.  It  is  not  every  landlord 
than  can  fill  his  home  with  such  pleasant 
guests.  Changed  altogether  is  the  character 
of  these  fine  old  posting-houses,  which  once 
boasted  of  sending  out  fVom  their  yards  in- 
credible numbers  of"  pairs"  in  a  day.  Those 
of  whidi  we  have  spoken  are  condemned  now 
to  the  chance  visits  of  cockney  holidav- 
makers,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  sub- 
urban tea-gardens.  Following  the  road 
into  more  northern  latitudes,  we  see  that 
even  this  degrading  alternative  is  denied  to 
the  old  posting-houses.  In  some  places  they 
are  filing  into  visible  decay — tenantless,  di- 
lapidated, the  very  sign-boards  gone  from  the 
frames  in  which  they  swung — the  eyeless 
sockets  of  a  mouldy  skull,  the  whole  thing  a 
ghastly  skeleton.  In  others,  where  the  land- 
lord has  been  a  man  of  substance,  with  land 
and  capital,  he  has  gradually  vegetated  into 
the  condition  of  a  farmer,  harnessing  his  post- 
horsea  into  piougha  and  harrows,  turning  tlM 
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old  hostelry  into  a  capacious  farm-house,  still 
taking  out  his  license,  more  for  habit's  sake 
than  aught  else,  and  serving  customers 
almost  as  a  favour.  Haply  it  will  be  found 
that  some  part  of  the  spacious  tenement  is 
given  up  to  the  accommodation  of  the  parish 
curate,  or  some  other  lodger,  who  is  housed 
and  boarded  there  most  liberally,  and  yet 
more  economically  than  in  any  dwelling  of 
his  own.  It  is  now  only  dim  tradition  that 
the  house  made  up  its  forty  beds,  and  that 
oft-times  they  were  all  occupied  by  the  elite 
of  the  land.  The  spacious  court-yard,  once 
alive  with  travelling  carriages,  is  now  overrun 
with  weeds ;  there  is  grass  growing  in  the 
streeU ;  and  at  all  times  of  the  day,  children 
may  disport  themselves  in  front  of  the  inn, 
without  a  fear  of  being  run  over  by  post- 
chaise,  or  stage-coach,  or  my  lord's  chariot- 
and-four. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  state  of  things,  along 
what  were  once  the  great  high  roads — that  a 
stranger  sent  on  a  mission  for  the  first  time. 
say  from  London  to  York,  and  condemned 
to  travel  in  wheel-carriages,  would  be  forced 
upon  the  conviction,  that  either  the  English 
have  ceased  to  be  a  migratory  people,  or  that 
the  country  is  in  a  state  of  melancholy  de- 
cay. He  needs  to  be  made  clearly  to  com- 
prehend the  diversion  of  the  stream  of  traffic 
into  a  totally  new  channel,  before  he  can  read, 
with  any  intelligence,  the  history  of  decline 
and  fall  which  everywhere  stares  him  in  the 
face.  In  spite  of  all  these  ruined  hostel ries, 
there  are  more  and  better  houses  of  enter- 
tainment in  all  quarters  of  Great  Britain  than 
ever.  But  they  must  be  sought  for  in  other 
places — not  very  remote,  perhaps,  from  the 
old,  but  upon  new  lines  of  thoroughfare. 
The  establishment  and  extension  of  railway 
communication  has  caused  a  continual  change 
in  the  great  halting-places,  or  resting-points, 
of  travellers.  There  are  two  suggestive 
words,  unknown  to  our  fathers,  ever  in  the 
mouths  of  the  excursionists  of  the  present 
day.  The  one  is  Terminus;  the  other  is 
Junction,  To  be  situated,  on  a  line  of  rail- 
way, at  one  or  other  of  these,  is  the  best 
geographical  position  for  a  house  of  enter- 
tJiinment  But  the  terminus  of  one  year  is 
not  the  terminus  of  the  next.  The  fatal 
word  extension  may  give  a  death-blow  to  the 
hopes  of  a  flourishing  town,  and  put  a  pms- 
pcrous  hotel-keeper  in  the  Gazette.  The 
railway  runs  past  him,  and  he  is  ruined. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Exeter. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Great  Westt^rn  lijiilway.  From 
all  parts  of  South  and  North  Devon,  stnge- 
coadies  with  full  complements  of  travellers 
were  rattling  in  and  out  of  the  city  at  all 
times  of  the  day.    There  was  a  brL»ker 


coaching  buainees  than  before  the  Railway 
was  built  The  Rail  had  greatly  increased 
the  trafik,  and  Exeter  was  the  centre  at 
which  all  its  confluent  streams  met  together. 
It  was  almost  a  necessity  in  those  days,  to 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep  at  the  New  London,  the 
Old  London,  or  some  other  of  its  hotels. 
But  the  South  Devon  Railway  was  laid 
down,  and  amidst  the  alternate  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  people  of  Exeter,  it  was  pro- 
secuted, in  spite  of  great  engineering  dif&- 
culties  to  its  completion.  It  now  stretches 
to  Plymouth.  Travellers  who  once  halted 
at  Exeter  flash  through  it;  the  coaching 
business  is  nearly  extinct,  and  the  hotels  are 
well  nigh  deserted.  There  is  another  exten- 
sion, too,  to  Barnstaple,  whidi  has  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  place. 

Thus,  one  after  another,  the  "old-estab- 
lished houses,"  whose  names  have  been 
familiar  to  us  from  our  very  boyhood,  are 
fast  falling  into  decay,  and  the  entire  hotel 
system  of  Great  Britain  is  undergf>iiig  a 
mighty  revolution.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  of  the  decadence  of  which 
we  speak.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  once 
famous  York  House  Flotel  at  Bath  ?  There 
is  not  a  family  of  any  eminence — scarcely  a 
family  of  any  respectability  in  the  south  of 
England  whose  members  have  not  slept 
beneath  its  n>of.  It  stands,  as  once  it  strxxi ; 
but  one  half  of  it  has  been  converted  into  the 
Post-Office,  whilst  for  the  other  moiety 
slack  business  remains.  Bath,  it  is  true,  has 
been  shorn  of  its  pristine  glories,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  hotel  has  only  followed  the 
general  decline  of  the  place.  The  German 
watering  places  have  made  us  turn  our 
backs  upon  the  baths  of  England.  But 
what  were  all  the  Badens,  and  Wiesbadens, 
and  Baden-Badens  to  us,  until  steam  ena)»Ied 
us  to  approach  them  ?  Bath  may  have 
"  gone  out  of  fashion,"  but  the  causes  of  the 
decay  of  such  an  hotel  as  the  York  House 
may  be  found  in  circumstances  unconnected 
with  the  diminution  of  season  visitors,  who 
never  wore  the  best  patrons  of  our  inns. 
The  diversion  of  the  stream  of  traffic  which 
flows  through  Bath,  but  at  a  goodly  distance 
from  the  York  House,  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  change.  In  former 
days  the  traveller  was  set  down  at  the  door 
of  the  York  House,  and,  in  all  probability 
could  not  go  further  till  next  day  if  he 
would.  A  man,  after  a  long  journey  in  a 
mail-coach,  where,  as  Mr.  Dickens  truly 
says,  **  his  legs  are  in  the  way,  and  his  c<Tns 
an  aggravation  ;"  is  in  a  condition  of  mind 
and  body  to  avail  himself  of  the  comforts  of 
an  hotel.  But  in  these  days  a  man  finds 
himself  at  Bath  almost  before  he  has  read 
through  his  newspaper.    It  is  a  small  matter 
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to  go  on  to  Brktol,  Taunton,  Exeter,  or  even 
PJy  mouth.  Who  makes  two  days*  railway- 
ioumey  of  what  he  can  accomplish  in  one  ? 
jSven  in  the  best  appointed  of  stage-ooachee 
^-othe  old  ^Quicksilver  mail,"  of  which  peo- 
ple used  to  say  that  they  would  trouble  a 
rail-road  to  beat  ihat^  for  it  did  its  eleven 
miles  an  hour — it  was  a  very  serious  penalty 
to  travel  from  London  to  Plymouth  at  a 
stretch.  But  now  a  man  may  leave  London 
any  day  afler  business  hours,  and  sup  on  the 
l)anks  of  the  Exe,  the  Teign,  or  the  Tamar, 
without  even  so  much  as  a  cramp  or  a  crick. 
He  has  no  need  to  try  the  ouality  of  the 
hotels  on  the  road.  A  sandwicn  or  a  biscuit 
at  Swindon  is  all  the  refreshment  he  requires; 
and  that  may  be  counted  rather  among  the 
luxuries  than  the  necessities  of  travel. 

The  history  of  the  Great  Western  road  is 
tlie  history  also  of  the  Great  Northern,  or 
any  other.  We  book  fnim  point  to  point, 
take  otkr  seats  in  the  railway  carriage,  and, 
in  all  probability,  do  not  open  our  purses 
again  until  we  are  at  our  journey *s  end. 
1%is  kind  of  through  traffic  is  not  even 
bounded  or  intercepted  by  the  ocean.  You 
may  buy  a  ticket,  or  a  little  book  of  tickets 
at  London  Bridge,  which  will  carry  you  all 
the  way  to  Cologne ;  and  you  have  no  need 
to  make  a  single  inquiry  about  an  hotel  until 
Tou  get  there.  So  Ostend  or  Calais  suffers. 
There  is  no  waiting  for  treckshuyts^  or  lUli- 
gencet^  or  post-horses.  The  train  is  ready  to 
whirl  you  onward  as  soon  as  you  have 
deared  the  custom-house.  You  trouble 
yourself  not  at  all  about  bed  or  board  until 
you  find  yourself  at  the  Belle  Vue^  or  the 
Hotel  DUeh,  The  station  bt/ffeU  supply  you 
with  all  sorts  of  odd  breakfasts  at  all  sorts 
of  odd  hours;  and  you  find  yourself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  before  the  Englishman's 
ordinary  dinner-hour,  a  little  burnt  dusty, 
and  eye»sore ;  but  thoroughly  glad  that  you 
have  accomplbhed  so  much,  having  run 
through  three  kingdoms  and  penetrated  into 
a  fourth,  without  crossing  the  threshold  of 
an  hotel. 

Regarding  onlj  these  aspects  of  modem 
travel,  it  will  be  apparent  that  there  is  a 
diminished  necessity,  in  these  days,  for 
houses  of  public  entertainment.  But  the 
verv  circumstances  which  mar  the  hotel 
trade,  make  it,  and  the  sain  on  the  whole  is 
greater  than  the  loss.  lAie  difference  mainly 
is,  that  in  these  days,  it  is  the  pleasure  traf- 
fic not  the  business  traffic,  tnat  fills  our 
hotels.  It  is  choice  not  necessity  that  keeps 
us  out  of  our  own  beds.  Not  many  years 
ago,  every  member  of  Parliament,  peer  or 
commoner — every  country-gentleman  with 
a  house  in  town — every  wealthy  merchant 
with  a  seat  in  the  countrj,  (exoeptiog  only 


those  who  resided  In  the  home  oounties,) 
made  at  least  two  laborious  land-joumevs 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  was  entertam* 
ed  at  divers  hotels  on  his  way  from  London, 
to  the  country,  or  the  reverse.     Now  he 
may  go  to  York  or  Carlisle,  or  to  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow,  with  only  a  paper  of  sandwiches 
in  his  pocket    What  an  elaborate  affiiir  the 
annual  migration  of  a  family  of  rank  used 
to  be  some  thirty  years  ago  I    What  pro- 
vision for  the  journey  had  to  be  made;  what 
po8^horses  and  hotel  accommodation  to  be 
bespoke.    Many  the  Boniface  on  the  great 
thoroughfares,  who  could  calculate  almost  to 
a  day  when  his  horses  and  his  rooms  would 
be  required  for  the  family  of  my   Lord 
Longacre  or  Sir  Thomas  Townley.     All  that 
kind  of  trade  is  gone.    Gone,  too,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  the  hotels  is  the  custom  of 
professional  men.     A  lawyer  runs  down 
some  mominc  to  see  a  client  or  interrogate 
a  witness  a  hundred  miles  off;  and  next 
morning  takes  his  accustomed  seat  in  his 
oflice.    A  week's  business  is  now  a  day's,  to 
the  ffreat  detriment  of  the  hotels.    Com- 
mercial travellers,  too,  flit  from  town  to  town 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  those  old  days, 
when  their  horses  were  as  familiar  guests  as 
themselves.    Gone  now,  from  most  of  the 
great  commercial  inns,  are  the  glories  of  the 
travellers*  room.    The  race  of  bagmen  is 
wellnigh  extinct.    They  were  a  class  of  men 
9ui  generis^  and  excellent  customers  to  the 
hotels  they  frequented.    They  were  constant 
in  their  visits — ^lived  well,  paid  well,  and 
were  always  served  well.     What  a  genial, 
hearty  set  of  men  they  were  ;  what  an 
amount  of  local   information   they  carried 
about  with  them  !    With  the  limited  means 
of  locomotion  they  possessed,  the  area  of 
their  business  was  necessarily  contracted, 
and  they  knew,  therefore,  every  inch  of  the 
ground.    They  pass  over  hundreds  of  miles 
now,  instead  of  tens.    Business  is  transacted, 
but  in  a  different  way.*    The  travellers* 
room  exists  in  many  places,  but  it  is  no- 
where what  it  was.    That  phase  of  hotel  life 
has  gone  with  the  humours  of  the  road. 

It  would  be  easy  to  speak  of  other  ways 
in  which  the  common  business  of  life,  which 
once  brought  custom  to  our  houses  of  enter- 
tainment, no  longer  operates  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  old  direction.  But  the  plea- 
sure-traffic, as  we  have  said,  has  incressed 
and  is  increasing.  Every  year  sees  a  lai|^ 
nuipber  of  tourists  wandering  about  tlio 
world  in  seardi  of  recreation.    Every  year 
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sees  a  larger  number  of  people  seeking  ao- 
oommodatiun  in  strange  houses,  and  asking 
what  they  can  have  for  dinner.  The  road 
side  hotels,  as  we  have  shewn,  have  perished 
Instead  of  them  we  have  two  large  and 
important  classes  of  public-houses,  both 
born  of  the  rail — Railway  Hotels  and  Plea- 
sure Hotels ;  the  former  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  the  latter  of  sight-seers. 
The  railway  hotel  is  every  year  becoming  a 
more  important  item  in  the  economy  of 
travel.  The  advantages  of  proximity  to 
the  station  are  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
derstood by  proprietors,  and  appreciated  by 
the  public.  Catena  paribus^  the  nearest 
will  always  carry  off  the  custom.  Nay,  a 
considerable  margin  of  diiference  in  the  in- 
terior attractions  of  two  hotels  may  be 
allowed,  and  yet  the  advantages  of  situation 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the .  other 
disadvantages  which  appear  in  the  account. 
It  is  great  comfort  to  the  railway-traveller, 
who  reaches  a  given  station  late  at  night,  or 
perhaps  very  early  in  the  morning,  to  know 
that  he  has  only  to  step  from  the  platform 
into  a  well-lighted,  well- warmed,  comfort- 
able hotel,  whither  his  luggage  will  be 
conveyed  by  the  porters  of  the  house,  and 
everything  for  his  entertainment  bo  found  as 
ready  as  if  the  proprietor  had  been  looking 
out  all  day  for  his  especial  arrival.  It  is 
equally  consoling  to  think,  on  rising  in  the 
morning  for  the  prosecution  of  your  journey, 
whether  you  be  going  onwards  or  home- 
wards, that  you  step  from  the  hotel  on  to 
the  platform,  and  that  the  porters  of  the 
former  will  take  care  that  you  and  your 
luggage  are  safely  bestowed  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  proper  place.  In  either  case, 
whether  arriving  or  departing,  you  are  at  no 
trouble  and  no  expense.  You  have  not  to 
scramble  for  a  cab,  or  manoeuvre  for  a 
station-fly,  or  to  waste  your  time  in  waiting 
for  one  or  the  other.  You  are  not  concerned 
about  the  transfer  of  your  luggage,  or 
driven  to  additional  countings  of  packages, 
or  further  disbursements  for  carriage  hire 
and  porterage  at  the  end  or  the  beginning  of 
your  journey.  You  have  not  to  disturb 
yourself  about  the  weather,  if  it  rains  or 
snows.  You  proceed,  unconscious  of  the 
elements,  from  a  warm  carriage  to  a  warm 
room,  and  you  may  find  yourself  sitting  at 
dinner  before  you  are  altogether  sensible  of 
the  change. 

These  station-hotels,  indeed,  are  among 
the  luxuries  of  modem  travel  Some  of 
them,  too,  apart  from  their  situation,  are 
among  the  very  best  in  the  country.  In  the 
■orth,  we  may  cite,  by  way  of  illustration, 
die  Counties  Ilotel  atQirlisle,and  the  Station 
fiotel  at  York,  and  another  at  HuUi  not  ihp 


ferior  to  these.  In  the  south,  the  Lord 
Warden  Hotel  at  Dover,  and  the  Great 
Western  Hotel  at  Paddington,  are  excellent 
examples  of  what  such  establishments  ought 
to  be.  We  have  little  doubt,  that  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  where  the 
station  is  not  in  some  hopelessly  inconve- 
nient  part  of  it,  first-class  hotels  attached  to* 
the  railway  buildings  will  spring  up  in  due 
course  of  time ;  and  that  wherever  we  go, 
instead  of  being  driven  as  of  old,  with  a 
smacking  of  whips,  and  a  rattling  of  wheels 
into  an  inn  yard,  we  may  be  shot,  as  it  were, 
through  an  archway,  or  up  a  flight  of  steps 
into  a  radiant  coffee-room,  or  a  comfortable 
bed-chamber,  a  few  seconds  after  the  time 
indicated  in  Bradshaw's  Guide.  As  a  rail- 
way makes  traffic,  so  such  hotels  as  these 
make  guests.  The  knowledge  that  there 
good  accommodation,  obtainable  at  a  given 
place  with  no  trouble,  induces  many  a  man 
to  halt  at  places  which  he  would  pass  through, 
if  he  thought  that  he  would  be  compelled, 
on  his  arrival  at  the  station,  to  go  forth  in 
search  of  a  comfortable  hotel. 

The  principal  customers  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  house  are  mere  birds  of  passage. 
Their  sojourn  generally  is  brief.  They  are 
there  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  In  what 
we  have  called  the  pleasure  hotels  the  case 
is  different.  The  facility  of  travel  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  tourists  has  caused  a 
demand  for  accommodation  in  all  places 
where  there  is  "anything  to  be  seen,"  to 
which  ample  response  has  been  made.  The 
supply,  indeed,  is  sometimes  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  competition  has  brought  ruin. 
All  the  "  show  places"  of  the  country  have 
necessarily  large  hotels,  which,  during  cer- 
tain months  of  the  year,  may  be  crowded  to 
excess,  and  during  all  the  rest  quite  empty. 
In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  the  early 
part  of  Autumn,  a  rich  harvest  is  made. 
The  ground  lies  fallow  during  the  other  nine 
months  of  the  year.  Most  of  these  hotels, 
at  the  Lakes  and  similar  places  of  resort, 
are  comparatively  modem — children,  as  it 
were,  of  the  rail.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
they  should  be  model  establishments.  The 
very  nature  of  the  case  prevents  it  This 
fitful  spasmodic  kind  of  custom  is  not  favour* 
able  to  the  maintenance  either  of  good  ao- 
commodation  or  moderate  charges.  Over^ 
crowding  and  overcharging  are  the  natural 
results.  We  hardly  see  how  they  are  to  be 
helped* 

Complaints  upon  this  score  are  loud  and 
frequent  We  do  not  quite  see  that  they 
are  reasonable.  It  certainly  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  the  proprietor  of  an  hotel  to 
keep  his  house  open  for  twelve  months^ 
chough  he  has  customers  only  for  three,  and 
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to  charge  each  individual  guest  in  the  height 
of  the  season  a9  though  all  the  months  were 
the  same  and  the  house  continually  crowded. 
His  guests  must  pay  for  not  coming  oftener 
— for  the  time  when  they  are  abserit  as  well 
as  the  time  when  they  are  present  The 
tax  is  one  that  falls  principally  upon  the 
pleasure-seeker — a  tax  upon  the  luxury,  not 
the  necessity  of  travel.  We  scarcely  think, 
indeed,  that  the  whole  question  of  hotel 
charges  is  fairly  considered.  That  a  reform 
in  this  direction  has  long  been  needed  we 
admit ;  and  there  are  even  now  symptoms 
that  it  has  not  been  called  for  in  vain.  But 
k  has  l>ecome  common  to  contrast  foreign 
hotels  with  our  own  in  a  manner  very  inju- 
rious to  the  latter.  The  continental  hotel 
system  is  widely  different  from  our  own, 
because  the  habits  of  the  people  are  differ- 
ent. The  continental  hotel-keeper  has  al- 
ways a  number  of  resident  customers.  He 
depends  greatly,  but  not  wholly,  upon  tra- 
vellers and  tourists.  At  all  times  of  the 
year  there  is  business  going  on  in  his  house. 
His  tahle  (Thdie  is  never  deserted.  lie  has 
probably  a  eafi  and  a  restaurant  attached  to 
his  hotel.  He  draws  enough  even  in  the 
alack  season  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  house 
open  without  loss.  In  England  we  only 
enter  an  hotel  in  strange  places  far  away 
from  home.  Such  houses  of  entertainment 
have  no  place  in  the  thoughts  and  concerns 
of  our  every-dav  life.  Our  men  (we  are 
■peaking  now  of  the  higher  classes)  have, 
for  the  most  part,  their  club-houses,  and  our 
women  have  their  homes.  We  shall  speak 
more  fullv  in  another  place  of  the  national- 
ities of  the  question.  Wo  allude  to  them 
DOW  only  with  referenee  to  the  subject  of 
hotel  charges,  the  extravagance  of  which,  in 
many  places,  results  from  the  necessity  of 
making  the  proceeds  of  three  or  four  months 
meet  the  disbursements  of  the  whole  year. 
People,  when  they  calculate  what  these 
charges  ought  to  be,  seldom  bear  in  mind, 
that  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  pro- 
fits of  the  house  cannot  possibly  cover  its 
expenses. 

The  matter  is,  indeed,  not  fairly  one  of 
ordinary  calculation.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
a  penny  roll  costs  a  penny ;  that  eggs  are  a 
■hilling  or  eighteen  pence  a  dozen,  and  tea 
49.  6d.  a  pound.  It  is  easy  to  compute  that 
the  breakfast  for  which  we  pay  two  shillings 
ooets  the  landlord  only  a  fourth  of  the 
amount.  But  it  is  no  small  advantage  to 
the  consumer  to  get  everything  he  wants  at 
a  moment^  notice,  and  no  small  loss  to  the 
■npplier  to  have  everything  continually  rea- 
dy. We  must  take  into  consideration  the 
quantity  of  perishable  comniodiiies  which  it 
fs  necessary  to  keep  on  hand  to  fulfil  at  all 


the  conditions  of  an  hotel.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
matter,  either  to  the  party  who  furnishes,  or 
the  party  who  enjoys  the  breakfast,  that  all 
the  appliances  of  rich  plate  and  fine  linen  are 
there  to  give  grace  to  the  meal ;  that  tha 
consumer  sits  in  a  handsome  room,  lounging 
over  the  morning  paper  as  long  as  he  likes ; 
that  he  receives  his  letters  and  his  visitora 
under  the  landlord's  roof,  and  that,  (assuming 
him  to  be  a  coffee-room  guest,^  he  lives  in  a 
handsomely  furnished  salon  altogether  free 
of  expense. 

The  expense  of  private  apartments  at  all 
hotels,  whether  in  England  or  the  Continent^ 
is  heavy;  and  English  families  have  long 
felt  the  tax  as  one  of  the  most  serious  evils 
of  home  travel.  The  common  charge  for  a 
bed-room  and  sitting-room  is  from  twelve 
shillings  to  a  guinea  a  day.  And  it  used 
always  to  be  considered  essential  to  the  re» 
spectability  of  a  lady  traveller  that  she 
should  occupy  private  apartments.  Indeed^ 
under  no  other  circumstances  could  a  lady 
travel  at  all.  But  something  of  this  exdu- 
siveness  has  recently  been  rubbed  off.  We 
have  learnt  something  from  our  Oontinental 
neighbours.  We  have  not  yet  learnt  to  live 
in  our  bed-rooms, — we  have  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  our  hotels  those  large  rooms, 
with  little  beds,  furnished  also  as  sitting- 
rooms,  in  which  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
we  consider  it  no  discredit  to  receive  our 
friends.  We  have  not  yet  introduced  the 
tablC'cThdte  system  into  our  first-class  hotels^ 
But  we  have  introduced  into  a  few  of  them 
what  are  called  "Ladies*  CJoffee-rooms.** 
There  are  several  first-class  hotels,  in  which 
the  expenses  of  residence  are  much  lightened 
by  the  opening  of  these  public  rooms,  in 
which  a  man  may  dine  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  sit  there  when  not  at  meals, 
without  extra  charge  (or  accommodation. 
Such  rooms  are  a  convenience  even  to  those 
who  have  private  apartments  In  the  houcre, 
and  many  resort  to  them  in  order  that  they 
may  keep  their  sittinir-room  free  from  the 
perfume  of  dinner.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
these  family  coflke-rooms  will  every  year  be 
more  commonly  used,  and  we  think  it  pro- 
bable that  they  will  lead  in  time  to  the  insti- 
tution of  tabUs^hdU.  We  seem  all  of  us 
perfectly  to  understand  the  advantages  of 
association  in  gastronomic,  as  in  other  ai^ 
(kirs.  At  the  Clubs,  you  may  see  every 
day  three  or  four  members  throwing  their 
dinners  into  a  common  stock,  and  so  really 
dining  well,  (if  diversity  of  dishes  consti- 
tutes a  good  dinner,)  at  a  comparatively  tri- 
fling cost.  This  is  the  tahU-dPhtU  system—- 
and  yet  tahleB-^ThdU  have  never  yet  thriveii 
amongst  us.  The  coffee-room  carries  every*  * 
thing  before  it    Go  into  the  coffee-room  of 
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HD  hotel,  between  9ix  and  wevea  o'clock,  and 
the  chances  are,  that  you  may  see  the  eternal 
fried  sole,  and  the  everlasting  rump  steak, 
before  a  majority  of  the  number.  Let  all 
Ibeir  several  four  shillings  be  thrown  into  a 
^mmon  fund,  and  what  an  excellent  dinner 
It  will  purchase.  But  still  we  cling,  with  a 
instancy  almost  heroic,  to  the  greasy  sole 
and  the  tough  steak,  and  pay  our  four  shil- 
lings for  the  meal  as  loyally  as  though  it 
were  a  national  institution. 

At  almost  every  table-iVhdte  on  the  Con- 
tinent, may  be  seen  a  large  number  of  Eng- 
lish people,  of  both  sexes,  greatly  enjoying 
Ibe  multitudinous  dishes  and  the  gregarious 
meal.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  eating  in 
company,  and  they  are  by  no  means  above 
the  pure  animal  enjoyment  of  a  long  series 
of  strange  courses.  They  talk  at  first,  per- 
haps, apologetically,  about  the  custom  of  the 
country,  the  advantage  of  seeing  foreign 
manners,  and  they  pretend  to  gratify  an  ap- 
petite only  for  knowledge,  when  they  taste 
tills  or  that  national  dish.  But  they  soon 
leave  off  all  pretences  and  all  excuses.  They 
do  it  because  they  like  it — because  they  get 
an  excellent  dinner  at  a  low  price,  which 
they  could  not  in  their  own  rooms,  and  be- 
cause it  is  extremely  amusing  to  see  a  vari- 
cty  of  strangers  of  many  nations,  eating 
together  at  the  same  board.  Why,  then, 
have  we  nothing  of  the  kind  in  England,  ex- 
cept in  hotels  given  up  wholly  to  foreigners, 
beyond  the  market  ordinaries,  which  are 
held  in  some  country  towns ;  and  the  house- 
dinners  at  the  large  boarding-house  hotels  at 
Harrogate,  Buxton,  dsc,  where  people  once 
went  to  drink  the  waters  in  days,  when  a 
journey  to  one  or  the  other  was  a  far  greater 
undertaking  than  one,  in  these  days,  to  Kia 
aengen  or  Wiesbaden  1  Is  the  absence  or  the 
fiiilure  of  effort  in  this  direction,  whichsoever 
it  may  be,  to  be  attributed  to  the  general 
cxclusiveness  and  unsociability  of  the  nation- 
al character,  or  to  a  dislike  of  the  restraint 
imposed  by  the  necessity  of  dining  at  a  fixed 
hour  1  It  might  seem  that  the  latter  imped- 
iment would  exist  on  the  Continent  no  less 
than  in  Great  Britain.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  Except  in  the  show-places  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  few  of  our  English  hotels 
rely  on  the  pleasure-traffic  of  the  country ; 
and  men  travelling  on  business  are  not  suffi- 
ciently masters  of  their  own  time  either  to 
dine  at  a  fixed  hour,  or  to  tolerate  the  length 
of  the  tabU-iThdie  dinner.  The  Englishman 
on  the  Continent  ''does"  the  hotels,  as  he 
*'  does"  the  cathedrals  or  the  casinos.  Hav- 
ing nothing  particular  to  do  but  to  amuse 
himself,  he  may  affurd  to  spend  a  couple  of 
hours  in  what  he  persuades  himself,  perhaps, 
la  the  study  of  character,  but  in  reality  is 


eating  and  drinking.  In  England,  under  the 
present  system,  a  man  at  an  hotel  haa  gen- 
erally some  business  to  do  ;  he  must  sit 
down  when  it  is  convenient  to  him,  and  rise 
when  it  is  convenient  to  him.  He  likes  to 
read  the  paper  or  to  write  his  letters,  or 
make  memoranda  between  his  sole  and  his 
steak,  and  between  his  steak  and  his  cheese. 
There  are  few  of  our  large  towns  in  which 
Englibfamen  sojourn  even  for  a  few  days  at 
an  hotel,  unless  they  have  some  business  to 
do,  and  we  need  not  add  that  foreigners  do 
not  travel  in  England  as  Englishmen  travel 
on  the  Continent.*  In  London  itself,  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  a  man  is 
necessitated  to  remain  a  week  there,  ho  takes 
a  lodging.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our 
English  watering-places,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  good  hotels  must  necessarily  be 
expensive,  and  that  lodgings  are  more  com 
fortable  than  bad  ones. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  although  tho 
irksomeness  of  the  restraint  imposed  by  the 
fixed  hour  of  meals,  and  the  extreme  length 
of  the  sederunt,  are  among  the  chief  causes 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  tahle-cThbfe  amongst 
us,  they  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  them. 
Much  may  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  na- 
tional character.  People  do  a  great  number 
of  things  abroad  which  they  slirink  from 
doing  at  home.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
we  Britons  are  excellent  people  outof  our  own 
country.  It  is  certain  that  we  are  much  less 
formal,  stately,  and  priggish  than  at  home. 
This  may  have  arisen,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  a  notion  that  our  doings  abroad  sre 
less  likely  to  be  seen  and  known  by  our 
friends — that  we  are  strangers  in  a  strange 
country,  and  that  what  we  do  passes  £>r 
nothing  among  people  who  do  not  know 
what  we  are.  But  we  put  it  to  any  one 
who  has  travelled  on  the  Continent,  whether 
he  is  not  more  likely,  in  these  days,  to  meet 
his  friends  in  Paris  or  in  Frankfort  than  in 
Exeter  or  York.  The  chances  are,  that  in 
a  single  autumn  day,  you  will  meet  more 
people  whom  you  know  in  a  German  town, 
or  watering-place,  than  in  the  course  of  a 
week's  Journey  in  England.  Let  no  one 
think  that  he  can  do  exceptionable  things, 
or  visit  exceptionable  places  abroad,  un- 
known to  his  countrymen.  He  is  more 
likely  to  be  detected  in  such  places  abroad 
than  at  home,  because  they  are  more  visited 
by  respectable  Englishmen.  Now-a-days, 
indeed,  the  feeling  that  we  shall  not  be  seen 


*  It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  Kng- 
lishmen  travolling  in  England  aro  freqiionlly  enabled 
to  avHil  themselves  of  tho  hospiculity  of  frienda 
On  this  acoonnt  nione,  foreigners,  ccieris  pariha, 
would  always  be  tlie  better  ousuxsen  of  bouses  oi 
publio  epteruinment. 
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give*  place  to  the  notion  that  we  do  not 
cere  if  we  are  seen.  People  tliink  ibat  they 
may  ^do  anything  abroad/'  We  have  no- 
thing here  to  do  with  the  moral  or  with  the 
general  bearings  of  the  question.  We  8ini< 
piy  apeak  here  of  the  A;eling  aa  it  affeeta 
the  gregarious  atyle  of  living  from  which 
men  shrink  so  aensitivelv  at  home.  lo 
Paris,  an  Englishman  boldly  enters  a  res- 
taurant with  bis  wife  on  his  arm,  and  sits 
down  to  his  little  table  not  caring  at  all  b? 
what  sort  of  people  ho  may  be  surrounded. 
Or  be  takes  her  to  some  gardens  at  which 
there  is  dancing  of  rather  an  energetic  kind, 
and  people  generally  are  more  mirthful  than 
sedate.  Perhaps  he  meets  a  friend  aa  re- 
apectoble  and  cteoorous  as  himself  and  they 
mutually  observe  that  it  is  a  funnv  piaoe^ 
But  in  England,  his  wife  must  eat  her  din- 
ner  in  her  own  private  aparthient,  and  as  for 
taking  her  to  a  tea-garden,  he  might  aa  well 
divorce  her  at  once. 

Now  this  conventionality  ia  really  a  very 
aerious  social  evil.  In  London  itself  there 
is  absolutely  no  place— except  aome  ox  the 
great  railway  hotels,  in  which  there  is  a 
ladies'  coffee-room,  and  the  situation  of  these 
is  often  a  prohibition* — where  a  lady  can  ob- 
tain a  dinner,  without  hiring  a  private  room 
foir  the  purpose;  and  that,  in  a  busy  season, 
she  may  not  always  be  able  to  secure.  A 
lady,  or  a  party  of  ladiea,  with  or  without  a 
gentleman,  come  up  to  London  ft>r  die  day 
to  do  some  shopping,  to  visit  the  picture 
galleries,  or  to  pay  some  visits,  and,  per- 
haps, to  hear  Jenny  Lind  in  the  evening. 
They  do  not  want  their  dinner  the  less  ibr 
spending  an  active  bustling  day.  But  where 
are  they  to  get  iti  They  must  either 
go  to  a  pastry-cook's,  where  they  may  have 
a  basin  of  viscid  soup  and  some  oily  pastry, 
•r  they  must  go  to  an  hotel  and  hire  an 
apartment,  if  they  can.  The  one  is  very 
unoomfortabie,  the  other  is  very  expensive.* 
How  difR*rent  is  the  case  in  a  Continental 
town.  You  CO,  for  example,  to  spend  the 
day  at  Frankfort,  torn  some  neignbouring 
watering-place,  and  you  have  nothing  ti>  do 
when  you  require  your  dinner  but  to  walk 
into  the  Hotel  d^  BussU,  or  the  ffifUl  d^A/^ 
$Uierre  with  your  party,  and  to  tell  the  kel- 
ners  that  you  are  going  to  dine  there.  You 
get  a  first-rate  dinner,  at  a  very  moderate 

*The  same  evil  exists  with  regani  to  soppe^ 
hooaes.  A  party i if  fHends go togetherto a  pby,  or 
a  oonoert»  or  a  lecture,  and  would  lain  sap  together 
after  tlie  performaiioe  is  over.  Bui  soom  uve  hi  one 
part  of  town,  some  at  another.  To  meet  alVerwaids 
St  the  hoiiflo  of  any  one  of  the  party  is  to  tmvel  a 

nt  number  of  additional  miles^  and  lo  f ncqr  a  vast 
of  siipM^uouB  Iktigne.    Tliers  is  nsvsr  soy  ae- 
pssHtjr  fiv  this  on  the  Coatiosot> 


price,  and  there  is  a  eomibrtaUe  reading* 
room,  where  you  may  sit  aa  long  as  yoa 
like.  Or  if  yoo  go  from  the  town  to  the 
watering-place  you  are  equally  well  accom- 
modated, with  the  additional  advantage,  pei^ 
haps,  of  some  charming  gardena,  and  aa 
admirable  German  band. 

We  think  we  hear  some  one  say,  ^  All 
this  may  be  very  well  in  France,  or  in  Geiw 
many,  but  it  will  not  do  in  England.  I  go 
to  a  tabU<Phb(9  with  my  wife,  and  I  sit  next 
to  my  tailor.^  What  then  1  Your  tailor  is^ 
in  all  probability,  a  highly  respectable  and 
intelligent  man ;  and  unless  you  ha^'e  d<xie 
him  an  if\}ury  by  notT  paying  bis  bills,  there 
need  be  nothing  disagreeable  in  the  contact 
Moreover,  in  these  days  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  meet  him  in  the  hur-naal  of  Wiea> 
baden,  or  any  aimilar  place  abroad,  than  at  a 
tabU-d^kbu  in  St  James*  Btreet  The  aor 
swer  to  this  will  be,  ^  We  dim't  care  what 
we  do,  or  whom  we  meet  abroad.  It  is  at 
together  a  difierent  thing.*'  The  difference 
is  precisely  that  which  causes  it,  as  we  have 
observed,  to  be  said,  that  the  English  are  a 
very  good  sort  of  people  abroi^,  but  at 
home,  in  their  reserve  and  exduaivenessi 
little  better  than  prigs. 

But  we  are  not  without  a  hope  that  thia 
exdusivenesB  is  ^y^y  year  diminibhing,--^ 
rubbed  off,  as  it  were,  by  the  attrition  of 
foreign  travel.  Thousands  complain  of  the 
restraint  which  ia  imposed  upon  them,  or 
which,  perhaps,  thev  are  imposing  on  tbem^ 
selves.  But  they  have  not  courage  to  ael 
the  example  of  breaking  through  the  con* 
ventionality  which  oppresses  them.  Othersi 
however,  we  believe«  seek  only  the  oppor* 
tunity.  ^Show  us  where  to  go,**  they  say, 
'*and  we  will  go.  Show  ua  to  what  pubUo 
place  we  can  resort  not  frequented  by  okgeo* 
tionable  characters."  Now  there  la  some* 
thing  in  these  two  last  words  which  calla 
for  aa  observation  or  two.  Doubtleea  in 
many  houses  of  entertainment,  especially  in 
the  metropolis,  *'  objecti<»able  people'*  are 
to  be  met  The  conduct  of  such  persons  in 
such  plaoes  is  addom  objectionable ;  but  we 
still  would  not  advocate  resort  to  any  place 
where  there  ia  a  chance  of  being  shockcrd  by 
any  outward  impropriety  of  behaviour  ott 
the  part  of  other  inmatea  of  the  room.  What 
we  wish  to  observe  is,  that  respectable  peo« 
pie  make  respectable  plaeea ;  aiid  that  ibera 
are  many  houaea  of  entertainment  which  are 
frequented  by  ''  objectionable  people"  only 
becauae  unobjectionable  people  are  not 
pleased  to  frequent  them.  There  are  somei 
doubtless,  which  now  have  got  a  taint  not  (o 
be  eradicated.  But  there  would  be  no  ftav  ^ 
that  houaea  opened  fiir  the  entertainment  of  \ 
peopla  of  a  diftireat  olaaa  wottkl  be  fireq^Mttt* 
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ed  by  these  ''objeotionables."  Men  have  a 
Tery  strong  reason  for  not  going  under  equU 
Tocal  circumstances  to  places  where  they  may 
meet  friends  or  acquaintances  of  a  jsteadier 
class ;  and  even  fallen  women  have  at  least 
so  much  sense  of  propriety  as  not  to  desire 
to  obtrude  themselves  into  the  presence  of 
their  happier  sisters.  The  proprietor  of  the 
establishment,  too,  may  always  exercise 
some  discretion  as  to  admission,  and  retain 
some  control  afterwards.  Of  course  he  can- 
not vouch  for  the  characters  of  all  who  enter 
his  house.  He  cannot  ask  to  see  their  roar- 
rhige  lines,  or  demand  a  certificate  of  good 
conduct  from  the  parson  of  their  parish. 
All  he  can  insist  upon  is  the  appearance  of 
propriety, — and  what  more,  m  such  cases,  is 
necessary  ?  There  are  other  places  of  public 
resort  besides  those  where  dinners  and  sup- 
pers are  provided,  in  which  our  wives  and 
daughters  may  sit  beside  people  with  any- 
thinfir  but  a  clean  bill  of  moral  health. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  apprehension 
of  meeting  at  places  of  public  entertainment 
people  *^  objectionable"  on  the  score  either  c»f 
social  position,  or  moral  character^  is  in  real- 
ity a  bugbear,  whiNt  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  such  resorts  are  patent  and  un- 
deniable facts.  Liberal  as  she  is  in  her  hos- 
pitable invitations  to  men,  London,  bristling 
with  conventionalities,  seems  tc»  grudge  poor 
woman  a  comfortable  meal.  .  Thus,  in  smaJI 
things  as  in  great,  by  the  adoption  of  an  er- 
roneous and  vicious  system,  better  suited  to 
an  eastern  than  to  a  western  atmosphere, 
do  we  heap  injuries  upon  women.  To  a 
man  walking  from  the  Bank  to  Charing 
Cross  it  appears  as  though  almost  every  third 
house  invited  him  to  enter,  and  yet  he  walks 
resolutely  on,  hungry  though  he  be,  because 
he  knows  that  on  the  other  side  of  Charing 
Cross  lies  Pall  Mall,  where  his  Club  provides 
better  entertainment  But  if  his  wife  or 
daughter  be  on  his  arm,  they  must  content 
themselves  with  an  ice,  a  bun,  or  at  best  a 
basin  of  soup  at  the  pastry-cook's. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of 
places  of  resort  for  ladies  and  fomilies,  in 
London,  and  other  great  towns,  is  much 
auffmented  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
railways  whirl  them  up  to  the  metropolitan 
or  provincial  capitals  from  their  houses  in 
the  country.  It  would  seem  that  such  an 
hotel  as  the  Great  Western  at  Paddington 
fulfils  almost  every  condition  of  such  a  house 
of  resort,  the  labU^hbU  only  excepted. 
But  the  situation,  save  for  the  purposes  for 
wfaksh  it  was  especially  erected,  are  fatal  to 
It  To  travellers  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  it  is  an  immense  boon.  It  may 
also  be  advantageously  used  by  those  wh(», 
living  OB  the  Une,  oame  up  to  visit  friendsi 


or  transact  business  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tybumia,  or  Westbournia,  or  by  whatso- 
ever name  the  extensive  regions  about  Pad- 
dington and  Kensington  gravel  pits  are  prop- 
erly named.  But  if  their  business  lies  else- 
where, the  visitor  from  Slough  or  Maiden- 
head will  derive  no  more  benefit  from  an 
hotel  at  the  Terminus  than  if  he  lived  at 
Croydon  or  Reigate.  It  is  not  at  the  be- 
ginning or  the  end  of  the  day,  just  afker 
leaving  home,  or  just  before  returning  to  it, 
that  the  refreshment  of  which  we  speak  is 
needed.  A  good  central  situation  is  re> 
quired  to  give  effect  to  such  an  establish- 
ment Situation,  indeed,  in  such  matters,  if 
not  the  first  thing,  the  second  thing,  and  the 
third  thing,  may  be  not  unfiurly  said  to  be 
the  first  and  the  second. 

There  is  a  project  on  fi>ot  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  under  the  Lmited  Lia- 
bility Act,  to  be  established  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  on  enormous  hotel  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London--^  spot  which  has  been  de- 
scribed ,  by  high  authority,  os  ^*  the  finest 
site  in  Europe.*'  Where  now  stands  that 
unsightly  building  known  as  the  National 
Gallery,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the  Imperial 
Hotel.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
better  situation.  It  is  in  the  very  centre  of 
London.  It  is  near  the  Palace,  near  the 
Parliament,  near  the  public  offices,  near  the 
clubs,  near  the  theatres,  and  near  many  of 
the  best  shops  in  London.  It  is  the  point  of 
divergence  whence  nearly  all  the  pubJio  traf- 
fic* of  the  town  radiates  towards  the  four 
great  points  of  the  compass.  It  is  an  ele- 
vated and  an  open  situation,  and  it  com- 
mands one  of  the  most  extensive  and  most 
cheerful  views  in  the  whole  metropolis.  It 
is  unexceptionable,  indeed,  in  itself,  and  un- 
exceptionable fi>r  the  purpose  fur  which  it 
is  required.  Whether  it  is  obtainable  we 
do  not  pretend  to  know.  But  the  National 
Gallery  has  been  for  some  time  doomed, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when 
our  pictures  are  to  find  another  habitation. 
The  Barracks  at  the  back  of  the  National 
Grallery,  (which,  on  many  accounts,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  remove,)  and  several  private 
houses  must  also  be  thrown  down  ;  and 
the  purchase  of  this  property  also  is  em- 
braced in  the  speculation.  The  proposed 
capital  to  carry  out  these  objects  b  a  inillion 
of  money. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  erection  of 
the  H6Ul  du  Louvre^  at  Paris — ^a  gigantic 
and  magnificent  hotel  which  proposes  to  oonop 
bine  moderate  charges  with  the  best  and 
most  varied  accommodation  —  has  proxi- 
mately suggested  this  undertaking.  But  our 
hotels  have  been  gradually  expanding  in  size; 
and  it  has  come  now  to  be  well  underatuodi 
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that  the  larger  thej  are,  the  better  thej  are. 
A  difTerent  notion  was  once  entertained. 
People  used  to  say  that  they  would  be  lost 
in  such  extensive  buildings — that  they  would 
never  find  their  way  about  them — that  they 
would  be  sure  not  to  get  their  orders  attend- 
ed to,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  they 
could  be  comfortable.  "  It  may  be  all  very 
well,'*  It  was  said,  ^^  for  my  Lord  Duke  and 
the  most  noble  the  Marquis,  with  their  suites 
of  men-servants  and  maid-servants — their 
extensive  orders  and  their  large  disburse- 
ments— to  enter  such  palaces  as  these,  but 
small  people  unattended,  spending  little,  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  intruders,  miserably 
out  of  place.''  But  experience  has  shown  all 
this  to  be  a  mistake.  In  these  large  hotelf*, 
with  their  Kim  pi  icity  of  construction  and  their 
completeness  of  organization,  we  run  far  less 
chance  of  being  lost  and  neglected  than  in 
establishments  of  inferior  size.  There  are 
certain  hotels,  as  Mivart's  and  the  Clarendon, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  chance  travel- 
lers; they  rely  prindpally  upon  an  establ'shed 
connexion,  and  their  profits  are  derived  not 
fn>m  a  continually  incoming  and  outgoing 
crowd,  but  from  a  few  wealthy  customers 
who  reside  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  in  the 
house.  These  are  a  class  of  hotels  9ui  /70/f- 
«ri#,  hotels  for  the  few.  We  are  writing  now 
of  hotels  for  the  many.  The  proprietors  of 
such  establishments  as  the  Great  Western 
or  the  Lord  Warden,  know  that  it  is  not  upon 
the  custom  of  dukes  and  marquises,  or  even 
kings  and  emperors,  that  they  are  likely  to 
grow  rich.  They  look  for  their  profits  from 
a  continual  stream  of  snrmll  people.  A  man 
who  merely  seeks  his  bed  and  his  breakfast, 
and  spends  his  six  or  seven  shillings  at  one 
of  these  magnificent  houses,  is  treated  with 
as  much  civility  and  attention  as  though  he 
■pent  twice  as  many  pounds.  In  these  large 
establishments  there  isno  confusion,  no  hurry, 
00  delay,  no  neglect.  Everythhig  goes  on 
with  the  precision  and  punctuality  of  clock- 
work. Every  guest  is  treated  with  the  same 
attention,  x  ou  are  a  small  customer  to-day, 
perhaps,  but  you  may  be  a  large  one  to-mor- 
row ;  and  every  man's  good  word  is  the  same. 
It  is  only  by  looking  at  matters  thus  in  the 
concrete,  that  the  proprietor  of  such  an  hotel 
can  command  success. 

That  large  hotels  are  not  meant  for  small 
customers  is  clearly,  therefore,  a  misUke. 
They  are  meant  for  customers  of  all  classes, 
and  no  man  should  be  deterred  from  entering 
them  by  the  sight  of  their  magnificent  front- 
al and  the  thought  that  he  only  intends  to 
spend  his  half-a-dozen  shillings  under  their 
acres  of  roof.  This  imaginary  objection,  then, 
to  sixe  being  removed,  no  other  remains.  In 
a  commercial  country  like  Great  Britain,  it 


is  perfectly  well  understood  that  the  larger 
the  scale  on  which  a  business  of  any  kind  is 
carried  on,  the  more  reasonable  the  terms  on 
which  the  speculator  can  afford  to  supply  the 
individual  consumer.  A  small  profit  on  a 
great  number  of  transactions  is  netter  than 
a  large  profit  on  a  few.  Large  oonoema 
always  undersell  small  ones ;  and  hotels  are 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  But  we  have 
heard  it  said  that  these  grand  new  hotels  are 
constructed  in  so  Mostly  a  manner — that  their 
internal  and  external  decorations  are  such 
that  large  profits  must  be  extorted  from  the 
customer  on  account  of  the  capital  sunk  in 
mere  ornament.  "  You  must  pay  some  how 
or  other,"  it  is  said,  "  for  all  that  carved 
stone  and  carved  wood  ;  all  that  plate  glass, 
all  that  gilt  and  papier-machi.  You  cannot 
expect  to  live  in  i  palace  as  cheap  as  in 
an  ordinary  dwelling-house."  Now  all  this 
is  true  as  r^rds  the  fact  itself,  but  not  as 
regards  the  inference  which  some  people 
would  draw  from  it.  Against  this  disburse- 
ment something  must  be  placed  in  the  ¥ray 
of  profit.  There  is  the  interest  of  the  money 
sunk,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  ornament  to 
be  set  down  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  account 
But  tliis  decoration  brings  custom  every  w  here. 
It  brings  custom  to  the  shop,  it  brings  cus- 
tom to  the  gin- palace,  and  it  brings  custom 
to  the  hotel.  The  number  of  customers  is  so 
great  that  the  individual  contribution  of  each 
is  infinitesimally  small.  The  tax  is  too  lisht 
to  be  felt  A  larffe  hotel  can  better  afford  to 
coyer  the  walls  of  its  cofiee-room  with  artist- 
ical  designs  in  papier-machi  than  a  small  one 
with  a  common  flock  paper.  We  travel  at  a 
cheaper  rate  now  in  large  steamers  magnifi- 
cently decorated  than  we  once  did  in  small 
and  dingy  ones.  Proprietors  well  know  that 
money  laid  out  in  this  way  is  advantageously 
expended.  It  brings  custom,  and  soon  re- 
turns to  the  coffers  from  which  it  was  ex- 
traoted. 

Experience,  indeed,  has  hitherto  shown 
that  large  hotels  are  cheaper  than  small  ones. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  institutions  of  recent 
growU),  and  as  yet  we  cannot  speak  deci- 
sively of  the  financial  results  of  the  experiment 
We  are  only  writing  now  of  the  question  as 
it  affects  the  customer ;  and  it  b  not  to  be 
doubted  that  he  is  the  gainer.  One  verj 
great  advantage  afforded  by  these  establish* 
ments  is  the  graduated  scale  of  charge  fbr 
accommodation.  At  the  Great  Westeni 
Hotel  at  Paddington,  for  example,  there  is  a 
printed  tariff  placed  in  all  the  most  conspic- 
uous parts  of  the  hotel,  which  enables  the 
visitor  to  choose  the  price  at  which  he  desires 
to  be  lodged.  He  may  pay  five  shillings  a 
night  for  his  bed-room,  or  be  may  pay  eigh- 
teen pence.    The  diftrenoe  ie  fiir  the  xnoal 
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part  in  the  situation  of  the  room.  He  may 
asoend  one  flight  of  steps,  or  he  may  ascend 
three  or  four.  Whatever  his  elevation  may 
be,  be  is  sure  to  be  well  lodged,  in  a  clean, 
comfortable,  well- furnished  room.  If  he  be 
young,  and  travelling  alone,  he  will  not  care 
to  mount  a  few  additional  steps.  There  is 
the  same  gradation  of  charges  with  respect 
to  sitting-rooms.    So  that  every  one  knows 

Srecisely  the  price  at  which  he  is  lodged, 
his  in  itself  is  a  reform  introduced  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  large  hotels,  fur  which  the 

5nblic  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful, 
he  charge  for  accommodation  in  the  old 
hotels  used  to  be  very  arbitrary.  No  man 
knew  at  what  price  he  was  living  until  his 
bill  was  presented  to  him.  The  same  fixed 
tariff  with  regard  to  meals  and  other  inci- 
dental charges  is  pUcdd  in  all  the  public 
and  private  rooms  of  the  large  hotels.  So 
that  every  visitor  may  calculate  to  a  sixpence 
the  cost  at  which  he  is  living.  The  same 
custom,  it  is  true,  might  obtain,  to  a  certain 
extent,  m  hotels  of  any  dimensions ;  but 
it  is  only  in  the  large  establishments  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  amount  and  variety  of 
accommodation  to  enable  the  proprietors  to 
graduate,  except  upon  a  very  limited  scale, 
their  charges  for  accommodation, — it  is  only 
in  them  that  there  can  be  rooms  on  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  floors, — bed-rooms 
with  or  without  sitting-rooms,  with  or  with- 
out dressing- rooms, — large  bed-rooms,  small 
bed-rooms,  large  sitting-rooms,  small  sitting- 
rooms,  double-bedded  rooms,  single-bedd^ 
rooms ;  in  short,  every  possible  description 
of  apartment  It  is  only  in  such  establish- 
ments, therefore,  that  a  man,  be  he  great  or 
small,  rich  or  poor,  can  live  precisely  accord- 
ing to  his  purse  and  his  wishes.  The  more 
extensive  the  establishment,  the  greater  the 
variety  of  accommodation  that  can  be  offered, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  principle  should 
not  bo  carried,  in  such  an  hotel  as  it  b  pro- 
posed to  erect  in  Trafalgar  Square,  even 
further  than  it  now  is  in  the  Euston,  the 
Great  Western,  and  other  hotels. 

Another  very  striking  advantage  peculiar 
to  the  capacious  houses  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing is,  that  the  extensive  area  which  they 
eover,  and  the  lai^e  number  of  visitors  which 
they  receive,  enable  the  proprietor  to  set 
aside  considerable  space  on  the  ground-floor 
for  the  public  or  gregarious  accommodation 
of  those  guests  who  do  not  hire  private  apart- 
ments. The  area  so  appropriated  may  not 
be  proportionably  larger  than  in  houses  of 
•mailer  dimensions,  but  it  is  far  more  advan- 
tageously distributed.  Instead  of  the  entire 
space  being  given  up  as  of  old,  to  a  dingy  oof- 
we-room,  with  a  bq^garly  account  of  empty 
bozee  or  tables,  thm  ia  one  of  ample  but 


reasonable  dimensions,  cheerfully  full,  but 
not  inconveniently  crowded.  Attached  to  it 
are  a  reading-and-writing  room,  in  which  a 
man  may  sit^  removed  from  the  odourn  of 
dinner,  the  noise  of  its  preparation,  and  the 
continual  passing  and  repassing  of  waiters. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  well-supplied 
lavatory,  in  which,  if  you  be  a  guest  in  the 
house,  you  can  wa^h  yourself^  at  any  hour 
after  leaving  your  apartment  in  the  iik truing, 
without  the  toil  of  ascending  a  century  of 
stairs ;  and  if  you  be  nut  a  resident,  without 
sending  for  a  chambermaid,  and  giving  her  a 
shilling  for  five  minutes'  use  of  a  bed-room. 
This  last-mentioned  improvement  in  modem 
hotel  management  is  one  the  advantage  of 
which  all  who  have  travelled  much  will 
readily  recognise.  It  is  not,  however,  pe- 
culiar to  the  great  hotels,  though  we  believe 
that  our  praise  is  of  very  limited  application 
to  others.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
Old  Ship  Hotel  at  Brighton, — a  comfortable, 
well-managed  establishment, — has  had  for 
many  years  the  accommodation  of  which  we 
speak,  and  doubtless,  others  might  be  named 
equally  well  equipped  in  this  respect  We 
could  name,  however,  a  vast  number  that 
are  not  But  we  may  assume  that  no  mon- 
ster hotel  will  ever  be  without  such  accom^ 
modation. 

We  have  already  said  so  much  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  table9'<rhbte^  that  we  need 
hardly  express  here  our  hope  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  great  hotel  in  Trafalgar  Square 
will  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
instituting  them  in  their  gigantic  establish- 
ment— we  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that 
a  good  well-served  dinner  on  table  at  half-past 
one  o'clock,  and  another  at  half-past  six,  would 
never  be  in  want  of  customers.  The  price 
should  be  from  three  to  four  shillings  a-ht*ad. 
Residents  in  the  house,  giving  in  their  names 
before  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  should  bive 
precedence ;  then  visitors  for  the  day  writing 
their  names  in  the  book,  and  paying  for  their 
dinner-tickets  in  advance,  such  tickets  giving 
the  right  of  entry  to  the  public  coffee  and  read- 
ing-rooms ;  and  lastly,  chance  guests  present- 
ing themselves  at  the  dinner  hour.  The  early 
table  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  frequented 
by  visitors  from  the  country ;  the  later  one 
by  people  engaged  during  the  day  in  London. 
We  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  ex- 
periment prove  to  be  a  failure.  Such  tMa- 
cPkbU  would  be  attended  largely  by  the  bet- 
ter class  of  foreigners  in  London.  At  pres- 
ent, foreigners  of  good  family  and  condition, 
but  moderate  means,  do  not  easily  find  a  fit* 
ting  asylum  for  themselves  in  our  great  me- 
tropolis. We  have  heard  of  Englishmen  re* 
commending  young  French  or  Italian  gentle- 
men to  MivartX  where  they  have  drunk  ex- 
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pensive  clarets  at  breakfast,  and  spent  a  week 
among  us  instead  of  a  month,  ouch  gentle- 
men may  not  be  able  to  live  at  Mivarrs,  but 
k  d^ies  not  follow,  on  that  account,  that  they 
should  resort  to  Leicester  Square.  They 
come  to  see  London,  and  they  want  a  central 
■itniition.  An  extensive  hotel  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  with  a  good  iable^hbu^  and  moder- 
ate  prices,  would  secure  a  large  number  of 
the  better  class  of  foreigners  in  London.  It 
would  be  creditable  to  the  country.  As  it 
is,  foreigners  complain  bitterly  either  of  the 
hiid  accommodation  or  the  high  prices  of  our 
hotelji. 

With  the  exception  of  the  institution  of 
iabies'cTkdtey  we  do  not  at  present  see  that 
tiiere  can  be  any  very  material  improve- 
ments upon  the  accommodation  afibraed  by 
the  large  hotels  now  in  existence  at  the 
great  railway  stations.  We  doubt,  too, 
whether  the  scale  of  charges  can  be  ma- 
terially reduced.  If  there  be  a  reduction 
more  just  and  more  feasible  than  any  other 
it  is  in  the  articles  of  coals  and  candles. 
We  think  that  the  chai^  of  eighteen-pence 
»-day  fur  a  sitting-room  fire,  and  a  shilling 
a-night  for  a  bed-room  fire  is  unreasonably 
high.  In  the  dearest  of  times  no  such 
amount  of  coals  can  be  used,  and  in  ordinary 
seasons,  scarcely  a  third  of  it.  With  re- 
gard to  the  lights,  the  travelling  public  have 
long  felt  the  charge  fur  wax,  which  now-a- 
days  never  is  wax,  to  be  a  grievous  one, 
and  greatly  to  be  resented.  In  these  hard 
war  times,  a  pair  of  composite  candles  costs 
four-pence.  But  we  do  not  see  why  in  the 
private  apartments  of  our  London  hotels 
candles  should  be  used  at  all.  Gas  is  burnt 
in  all  the  public  rooms  and  all  the  passages; 
and  in  the  north,  \ery  generally  in  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  hotels.  We  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  gas-lamps  in  all  the 
sitting  rooms,  and  the  gas  included  in  the 
original  charge  for  the  apartment.  We  are 
very  much  mistaken, tou, if  pmprietors  would 
not  he  gainers  in  the  end  by  the  change. 

We  have  said  that  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  high  prices  charged  at  English  hotels 
is  tu  be  fuund  in  the  fact  that  many  of  them, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  have 
little  or  no  custom,  whilst  the  continental 
hotels  onji»y,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fixed 
supfiurt  of  the  resident  population.  Our 
own  experience  of  the  cuntinentfil  hotels  is 
not,  certainly,  much  in  favour  of  their  com- 

Srative  cheapness.  We  could  produce 
*eign  hotel  bills  more  startling  than  any 
Paterfamilias  ever  publishes  in  the  Times  in 
illustration  of  the  exorbitant  charges  of 
British  hotels.  Coming  straight  from  Co- 
logne we  have  thought  Dover  reasonable. 
But  setting  the  question  of  comparative 


cheapness  aside,  we  would  observe  that  the 
circumstance  to  which  we  have  referred,  as 
necessitating  a  high  scale  of  charges,  is  not 
likely  to  operate  with  much  cogency  upon  a 
monster  establishment,  complete  in  all  its 
parts,  in  a  central  situation  in  London, 
There  would  necessarily  be  a  somewhat 
larger  influx  of  guests  in  the  season  than  out 
of  the  season.  But  such  an  establishment 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  independent  of 
seasons.  It  would  be  largely  supported  by 
the  reudent  population,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, as  we  have  said,  be  resorted  to  by 
people  who  come  from  the  country  to  spend 
a  day  of  business  or  pleasure  in  town. 
There  might  in  the  autumn  be  some  slack- 
ness—but no  more  than  would  be  conveni- 
ent fer  purposes  of  cleansing  and  repairs. 
There  would  be  none  of  that  utter  silence 
and  solitude  which  you  may  find,  for  exam- 
ple, in  an  hotel  at  Windermere,  when  the 
tourist  season  is  over. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  such  an  es- 
tablishment as  it  IS  proposed  to  institute  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  being  m  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Clubs,  a^nsiderable  number 
of  gentlemen  will  be  disposed  to  use  it  as  a 
sleeping-house,  stepping  across  to  the  Union 
or  other  Club  house  for  their  meals,  **  The 
Clubs  alone,**  it  may  be  asserted,  **  will  mar 
the  success  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  is 
cheaper  to  feed  at  a  Club  than  at  an  hotel.'* 
But  all  this  is  extremely  questionable. 
Neither,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  assertion 
true,  nor  the  inference  sound.  We  know 
that  a  club  is  presumed  to  be  conducted  on 
the  mutual  benefit  principle.  Every  mem- 
ber is  in  part  proprietor  of  his  own  hotel.  It 
is  presumed  that  he  eats  and  drinks  every- 
thing at  little  more  than  cost  price.  His 
donation  and  subscription  pay,  it  is  said,  for ' 
the  building,  the  furniture,  and  the  establish- 
ment— but  if  a  man  dines  at  an  hotel,  his 
quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  building,  th^ 
furniture,  and  the  establishment,  must  be 
added  on  to  the  charge  of  the  dinner.  It 
^^  stands  to  reasf>n,"  therefore,  it  is  said,  that 
he  must  dine  cheaper  at  the  Club.  Now 
what  the  reason  of  the  case  may  be  little 
matters.  It  is  more  important  to  consider 
the  fact.  That  a  man  eats  his  club  dinner 
at  cost-price,  or  anything  nearly  resembling 
cost-price,  is  clearly  a  delusion.  He  has 
only  to  go  to  market  some  dav  to  ascertain 
the  difference.  It  is  true,  that  for  the  "joint" 
you  are  charged  at  your  club,  eigliteen- 
pence  on  an  aversge,  and  that  dinner  off  the 
joint  is  set  down  at  half-a-crown,  in  the 
tariff  of  hotel-charges.  But  at  the  hotel  this 
one  charge  includes  everything — vegetables, 
bread,  dieese,  sauces,  &c. ;  whilst  at  the 
Ciub|  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  supple- 
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mentaiy  fixed  charge,  called  "  table,**  which, 
at  some  clubs  is  sixpence,  at  others  nine- 
pence,  and  others  a  shilling,  to  be  added  on 
to  the  account,  whatever  the  meal  may  be. 
The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  club 
chages  and  the  hotel  charges  in  respect  of  a 
plain  dinner  is  small  or  none.  The  chaise 
for  fish  is  nearly  the  same.  An  hotel  break- 
fiint  is  a  little  dearer  than  a  club  breakfast, 
but  men  will  seldom  grudge  an  additional 
sixpence  fi»r  the  privilege  of  not  "  turning 
out"  to  breakfast.  Bed  and  breakfast  are 
assuredly  blessings  to  be  enjoyed  under  the 
same  roof,  if,  indeed,  a  man  can  get  under 
the  roof  that  covers  him  any  kind  of  meal, 
at  nearly  the  same  cost  as  elsewhere,  he  will 
be  slow  to  go  abroad  for  it.  It  may  not  be 
much  trouble  to  walk  from  Trafalgar  Square 
to  Pall  Mall,  but  it  is  oflen  more  than  a 
man  cares  to  do  on  a  rainy  or  snowy  night. 
We  are  slow  to  go  out  of  doors  for  what  we 
can  get  in  doors.  This  fact  has  been  recently 
illustrated,  and  in  a  painful  manner,  by  the 
case  of  Mr.  Masters,  the  hotel-keeper  of 
Sydenham.  He  opened  an  hotel  on  a  large 
scale  within  a  stone^a-throw  of  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Visitors  flocked  to  it.  For  some 
time  it  was  difHcult  to  obtain  accommoda- 
tion. The  undertaking  promised  to  be  a 
most  prosperous  one.  But  dining-rooms 
were  opened  in  the  Palace  itself.  Mr. 
Masters  lost  his  customers,  and  got  into  the 
Gazette.  The  Bankruptcy  Commissioners 
thought  it  a  very  hard  case,  and  immediately 
awarded  him  a  first-class  certificate.  Such 
are  the  advantages  of  situation.  As  we 
have  already  said,  if  it  be  not  the  first  thing, 
the  second  thing,  and  the  third  thing,  it  is  at 
all  events  the  first  and  the  second. 

We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  Clubs  will  be  injurious  to  the 
hotel.  It  is  possible  that,  in  course  of  time, 
the  hotel  may  be  injurious  to  the  Club. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers in  every  Club  who  reside  wholly  or 
chiefly  in  the  country,  and  do  not  pass  the 
threshold  of  the  Club  twenty  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  For  this  privilege  they 
pay  annually  some  £10.  Every  dinner  such 
member  eats  at  his  Club  not  improbably 
costs  him  a  guinea,  in  addition  to  the  bill 
presented  to  him  by  the  steward.  What 
does  he  really  gain  by  such  a  connexion  1  It 
is  said  that  he  sees  his  friends  and  makes  ac- 
quaintances. Such  may  or  may  not  be  the 
case.  Clubs  are  called  clubs, — lucus  d  nan 
lucendo^ — because  there  is  really  nothing 
"clubbable"  about  them.  There  may  be 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  Clubs  men  go  on  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  meeting  each 
other  every  day,  and  never  exchanging  • 


word.  How,  then,  shall  a  man  who  visits 
the  Club  once  a  month  break  down  this  bar- 
rier of  reserve  1  There  are  really  more 
acquaintances  made  in  a  coffee-room  than  in 
a  club-room.  If  a  man  has  residymade 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  his  Club,  of 
course  he  may  meet  them  there.  But  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  he  will  make  any 
new  ones.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  when  a 
man  goes  up  to  town  to  know  that  he  has  a 
place  of  resort  to  which  he  may  betake  him- 
self at  any  hour  of  the  day,  to  read  a  paper, 
to  write  a  letter,  to  eat  a  dinner,  or  to 
smoke  a  cigar.  All  these  requirements 
may  be  most  satisfactorily  met  by  a  well- 
constructed  and  well-organized  hotel.  It  is 
not  improbable,  therefore,  that  some  people 
may  discover  in  time  that  the  hotel  fulfils 
all  the  conditions  of  a  Club,  and  has  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  that  its  visitors  may 
sleep  under  the  roof.  We  need  not  add, 
that  if  the  hotel  be  dearer  than  the  Club,  the 
£8  or  £10  of  subscription  saved  will  pay  the 
overcharge  of  a  great  many  bills. 

In  striking  the  account  between  the  Club 
and  the  hotel,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  hotels,  such  as  we  have  imagined,  or 
rather  such  as  we  are  now  beginning  to  see, 
are,  in  reality,  family-clubs.  At  one  of  these 
hotels,  a  man  may  enjoy  himself  in  a  state 
of  perfect  celibacy  or  misogynism,  or  he 
may  bring  his  wife  and  children  to  the  great 
hotel-club  with  him.  He  may  betake  him- 
self to  his  reading-room,  or  his  smoking- 
room  if  he  will.  He  has,  indeed,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  exclusive  man's-club  with- 
in his  reach,  and  yet  may  allow  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  see  something  of  the  same 
gregarious  style  of  life. 

We  have  one  more  suggestion  ot  a 
practical  kind  to  make  before  we  pass  on  to 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  moral  a.<«pects 
of  the  hotel  question.  We  oflfer  it,  however, 
with  some  hesitation.  It  appears  to  us,  as- 
suming that  the  project  of  a  grand  central 
hotel  in  Trafalgar  Square,  (or  any  other 
locality,)  can  be  carried  out,  and  that  the 
area  of  the  ground  purchased,  after  its  dis- 
tribution and  arrangement  for  all  purposes 
of  hotel  accommodation  upon  the  most 
liberal  scale,  should  be  sufficiently  extensive 
to  leave  any  unappropriated  space,  some- 
thing of  a  bazaar,  arcade,  or  pcutsage  of 
shops  under  the  same  common  roof  would  be 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  visitor,  and  an 
exceedingly  profitable  speculation  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  hotel.  In  the  Colonies  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  the  proprietor  of  an 
hotel  to  keep  a  large  store  attached  to  it,  at 
which  travellers — especially  travellers  by 
sea,  touching  at  a  strange  port — may  replen- 
ish themselves.    Men  buy  everything  that 
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Ibegr  wmt,  and  a  great  deal  that  thej  do  not 
want,  simply  because  they  find  it  ^  so  conve* 
aient."  We  would  not  turn  the  proprietors 
•f  our  hotels  into  colonial  store-keepers, 
tet  we  give  this  as  another  illustration  of 
the  advantages  of  proximity ;  and  we  do 
mut  at  present  see  any  strong  objection,  sup- 
posing there  be  any  unappropriated  space, 
to  allot  some  portion  of  it  to  an  arcade  or 
oolonnade  of  really  good  shops.  These 
shops  might  either  be  retained  by  the  com- 
paay,  putting  their  own  servants  in  them,  or 
let  off  to  responsible  parties — a  preference 
hi  all  cases 'being  given  to  shareholders.* 
'  We  have  said  so  much  seemingly  with 
itpecial  reference  to  the  project  of  the  Iin- 

Cial  Hotel  Company,  which  foreshadows  the 
ign  of  li  gigantic  bouse  of  entertainment 
li  Trafalgar  Square ;  but,  except  that  we  con- 
aider  Trafalgar  Square  as  the  best  site  for 
auch  an  hotel  in  the  whole  kingdom,  we  mere- 
ly proposed  to  speak  of  it  as  a  given  type  or 
quantity,  representing  a  general  idea  in  our 
mind.  Of  the  project  itself  we  only  know 
what  we  have  read  in  the  public  prints,  and 
of  its  chances  of  realization,  nothing.  The 
rfta  itself  may  not  be  as  readily  obtained  for 
inch  a  purpose  as  the  site  of  St.  James'  Pal- 
ace or  Holy  rood.  But  we  shall  watch  the 
progress  of  this  or  any  similar  scheme  with 
the  greatest  interest,  under  the  conviction 
that  such  establishments  will  make  a  great 
addition  to  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

And  we  do  not  see  that  any  counterbal- 
ancing evil  is  to  be  apprehended.  Every 
now  and  then  in  connexion  with  this  subject 
we  hear  indistinct  allusions  to  France  and 
America — and  a  blow  that  is  to  be  somehow 
struck  at  English  domestic  life.  But  it  is  very 
possible  to  give  freer  scope  to  the  hotel-sys- 
tem of  the  country,  without  breaking  up  all 
our  private  establishments.  We  by  no 
means  recommend  the  heads  of  English  fam- 
Uies  to  give  up  house-keeping  and  live  at 
hotels.  Nor  would  we  exhort  husband  and 
wife  to  go  out  every  day  together  or  separate- 
ly and  get  their  dinner  at  a  restaurateur's  in- 
atead  of  taxing  the  energies  of  the  good  plain 
^X)ok.  We  believe  that  without  any  injury 
to  the  domestic  character  of  the  people  of 
England,  we  may  have  much  better  houses 


*  As  wo  writCf  a  paper  is  put  into  oar  hands  con- 
taining tho  outline  scheme  ot'  a  monster  hotel,  to  bo 
erected  in  Toronto  (Canada),  fit>m  which  we  gather 
that  a  considcrablo  portion  of  the  ground-floor  is  to 
be  devoted  to  shops.  Of  coarse  it  may  be  said  that 
Steonto  is  not  London,  and  that  what  is  suited  to  the 
almosphcro  of  one  city  may  not  be  suited  to  another. 
^t  in  all  parts  of  the  world  people  anderstaud  tho 
adTbntagcs  of  proximity,  and  wo  knuw  few  places 
Wlisre  there  is  so  often  a  strong  inducement  not  to 
go  oat  of  doors--or,  in  other  words,  into  the  rain 
a«d  tho  mud— as  in  London. 


of  public  entertainment  than  we  at  present 
possess.  The  hotel  b  not  recommended  as 
a  substitute  for  home.  We  simply  desire 
good  and  cheap  accommodation  for  those 
who  are  away  from  their  homes. 

In  America  there  are  gigantic  hotels  and 
boarding-houses.  And  it  is  common  for 
married  people,  especially  young  married 
people,  to  repudiate  the  cares  of  house-keep- 
ing and  to  ride  loosely  at  anchor  at  one  of 
these  overgrown  establishments.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  speaks,  with  commiseration  rather 
than  with  scorn,  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
ladies  spend  the  day — giggling,  and  gossip- 
ing, and  looking  out  of  window.  It  is  admit- 
ted, she  says,  that  they  can  do  little  or 
nothing  in  such  establishments  but  dress  and 
talk,  aud  there  is  no  end  therefore  to  the  diffi- 
culties, domestic  and  commercial,  in  which 
gentlemen  are  involved  by  the  indiscreet 
confidences  of  their  wives.  There  are  other 
evils,  too,  than  these,  as  we  readily  allow ; 
but  we  hard^y  think  that  they  need  be  insist- 
ed upon  here.  There  is  no  fear  of  the  hotel 
or  the  boarding- h«iuse  supplanting  the  Eng- 
lish home.  Ilouse-keeping  is  an  easier 
business  in  England  than  in  America.  It  is 
the  alMence  of  an  efficient  system  of  domes- 
tic service  that  drives  married  people  to  the 
boarding-house  in  the  United  States.  People 
may  and  do  con^plain  among  us,  perhaps 
somewhat  unreasonably,  that  they  cannot 
get  good  servants ;  but  in  America  the  com- 
plaint oflen  is  that  they  cannot  get  any.  Eng- 
lish women  generally  like  house-keeping,  and 
the  little  difficulties  and  distresses  of  which 
they  complain,  rather,  on  the  whole,  give  pi- 
quancy to  the  occupation.  If  '*  the  greatest 
plague  in  life"  were  to  drive  an  English  fam- 
ily to  seek  safety  and  solace  in  au  hotel  or 
boarding-house,  they  would  very  soon  return 
again  to  the  pleasing  anxieties  of  keeping 
house. 

But  although  the  charms  of  home  are,  and 
ever  will  be,  appreciable  by  the  English 
people,  and  no  one  can  fitly  draw  a  compari- 
son between  the  comforts  and  privileges  of 
a  well-ordered  private  establishment,  how- 
ever small,  and  those  of  the  best  hotel  ever 
instituted,  there  is  a  state  of  life  midway 
between  home-life  and  hotel-life,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  possess  the  advantages  of  nei- 
ther, but  to  be  in  every  respect  inferior  to 
both.  Life  in  lodgings  is  a  wretched  state  of 
existence  at  best  It  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh 
nor  good  red  herring.  It  has  neither  the  com- 
fort and  privacy  of  home,  nor  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  an  hotel.  It  may,  or  may  not, 
be  more  economical  than  either  or  both,  but 
generally  speaking  what  a  man  gains  by  it 
in  one  direction  he  loses  in  another.  The 
peculations  of  landladies  are  proverbial. 
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Lodging-house  keepers*  bills  are,  in  some 
reepectM,  more  astounding  Uian  hotel-keep- 
ers.  You  never  knovr  what  they  are  until 
they  come.  At  hotels  there  are,  or  ought 
always  to  be,  fixed  prices,  patent  to  every 
guest,  so  that  he  may  calculate  his  cost  of 
living  to  a  shilling.  Let  a  man  betake  him- 
self, with  his  wife  and  a  child  or  two,  to 
Brighton  or  some  other  fashionable  watering, 
place,  K)oate  himself  in  **  Apartments,"  and 
makef'the  experiment  of  economical  living. 
We  were  about  to  say  that  he  will  soon  wish 
himself  in  a  well-ordered  hotel.  But  such  U 
not  exactly  the  case.  An  experienced  land- 
lady understands  her  calling  tfir  too  well  to 
be  iu  a  hurry  to  render  her  little  accounts. 
She  "  cannot  get  in  the  tradesmens'  bills — 
they  are  such  troublesome,  dilatory  peo- 
ple:" or,  perhaps,  there  has  been  some  mis- 
take in  them,  and  she  has  sent  them  back  to 
be  corrected.  The  full  and  painful  truth  is 
seldom  permitted  to  dawn  upon  a  man, 
until  he  has  decided  upon  taking  his  depart- 
ure. The  landlady,  we  repeat,  knows  her 
business  a  great  deal  too  well  to  scare  him 
away  by  a  premature  revelation  of  the  se- 
crets of  her  trade. 

Now,  although  we  should  never  wish  to 
substitute  the  hotel  for  the  permanent  home, 
we  SCO  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  sub 
stitut-^d,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  occa- 
sional lodging.  Why  should  people  going, 
for  a  week  or  a  month,  to  the  sea-side  to 
eat  (lis  the  orientals  say)  a  little  air,  go  run- 
ning about  the  place  in  search  of  apart- 
ments, and  fix  themselves  as  the  guest  of 
some  stranger  of  whom  they  know  nothing, 
and  who  is  m  no  wise  responsible  to  public 
opinion  or  amenable  to  public  criticism? 
Or  why  should  they,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, and  with  still  less  chance  of  success, 
domicile  themselves  in  a  dingy  lodging  in 
London,  when  they  go  up  on  business  from 
the  c<Mjntry  ?  The  common  announcement 
in  the  latter  case  is,  "  Oh  !  I  shall  go  at  first 
to  an  hotel,  and  then  look  out  for  a  lodging." 
In  the  former  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
people  to  start  at  once  from  the  railway  on 
a  lodging-hunt.  But  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  go  straight  to  an  hotel, 
and  leave  it  only  when  they  leave  the  place. 
The  mere  house  accommodation  of  an  hotel 
ought  to  be  cheaper  than  private  apartments, 
and  the  legitimate  pn)fits  on  the  meals  pro- 
vided in  the  hotel  will  seldom  exceed  the 
blackmail  levied  by  a  rapacious  landlady. 
The  English  public  may  (as  Mr.  £llis  of 
Brighton  says)  be  "a  home-loving  public:" 
but  they  are  not  a  lodging-loving  public. 
Neither  are  they  a  stay  at-home  public 
When  they  travel  abroad,  (and  who  in  these 
days  does  not  travel?)  although  they  fre- 


quently spend  weeks  at  the  same  place,  they 
are  content  to  live  at  the  hotels.  To  this 
some  will  answer,  ^  Yes;  because  they  are 
cheaper  and  better."  But  there  is  really  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter. As  we  have  already  said,  we  doubt 
much  whether  they  are.  The  cheapness  is 
more  imaginary  than  real.  We  may,  it  is 
true,  get  more  for  our  money,  but  that  is 
chiefly  because  the  establishments  are  larger, 
the  hotels  more  frequented,  and  oo(»kery 
better  understood.  The  general  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  the  hotel  system, 
which  we  have  been  supposing,  Will  obviate 
much  of  this.  If  customers  are  few,  dishes 
mu^t  be  few:  the  eumne  can  present  no 
great  variety.  We  must  fall  back,  then,  on 
the  inevitable  steaks  and  chops.  But  num- 
bers will  bring  both  cheapness  and  diversity, 
or  at  least  as  much  of  the  latter  as  English- 
men require.  As  to  the  former,  we  repeat 
our  conviction,  that  the  charge  of  a  well- 
ordered  hotel  ought  not  to  render  living 
there  more  expensive  than  in  apartments; 
and  as  to  the  question  of  social  morality,  we 
hold  that  the  hotel  is  an  infinitely  more  use- 
ful institution  than  the  lodging-house,  whidi 
is  often  little  better  than  a  den  of  thieves. 

Indeed,  the  domesticity  of  hotel-life,  the 
subject  being  properly  regarded,  is  one  of  its 
chief  recommendations.  It  is  altogether  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  attractiveness  of 
such  institutions  will  have  the  nffect  of  sun- 
dering domestic  ties  and  separating  members 
of  families.  No  small  thing  is  it  for  a  man 
to  get  the  advantages  of  a  home  and  a  club 
imder  the  same  roof.  A  man  goes  up  to 
London,  or  any  other  large  town  for  a 
month,  taking  his  wife  with  him.  They 
settle  themselves  in  lodgings,  which,  in  all 
probability,  are  neither  very  cheerful  nor 
very  comfortable.  They  get  an  exceedingly 
bad  dinner,  exceedingly  badly  served.  They 
are  at  the  mercy  of  strange  servants ;  and 
the  chances  are  that  everything  is  done  in 
an  untidy  slovenly  way,  which  makes  both 
husband  and  wife  discontented,  and  perhaps 
ill-tempered.  In  this  emergency,  the  hus- 
band has  his  remedy  ;  the  wife  has  not.  He 
goes  to  his  Club ;  she  is  lefb  to  mope  in 
solitude  at  home.  If  he  wishes  to  ask  a 
friend  to  dinner,  the  invitation  is  to  the  Club. 
In  all  probability  he  would  be  very  glad  that 
his  wife  should  be  of  the  party — but  the  ca- 
pabilities of  his  lodging  prevent  him  from 
entertaining  his  friends  in  his  temporary 
home,  and  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  go 
where  a  tolerable  dinner  can  be  decently 
served.  At  an  hotel,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  has  no  need  to  go  out  to  read  the  pa* 


pers ;  to  see  a  little  of  his  fellow-men ;  or 


to  obtain  a  comfortable  dinner.     He  has  no 
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oecasion  to  seek  his  amusement  in  a  selfish 
and  unsociable  way.  The  wife  may  share 
his  cheerfulness  without  diminishing  it. 
Practically,  for  these  reasons,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  hotel  is  a  more  domestic  in- 
stitution than  the  lodging-house.  A  well- 
organized  hotel  will  contain  all  the  essentials 
of  a  Club,  with  this  additional  advantage, 
that  it  is  a  dub  for  women  as  well  as  for 
men. 

Neither  can  we  see  anything  injurious  to 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  British  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  first-class  restaurants,  at 
which  English  ladies  may  dine  without 
offence,  as  they  do  in  Paris  and  other  con- 
tinental cities.  As  a  general  rule,  we  hold 
that  whatever  enables  the  wife  to  partake  of 
the  amusements,  or,  in  a  larger  social  sense, 
the  occupations  of  her  husband,  materially 
contributes  to  domestic  happiness  and  mo- 
Irality.  It  is  a  bad  thing  when  a  man  feels 
that  his  wife  is  an  incumbrance  and  obstruc- 
tion to  him.  In  these  days  of  almost  uni- 
versal travel,  we  may  appeal  with  confidence 
to  thousands  of  English  ladies,  who  have 
Accompanied  their  husbands  on  the  Continent, 
whether  a  great  part  of  their  pleasure  was 
not  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
were  no  conventional  hindrances  to  her  full 
participation  in  all  the  excursions  and  recre- 
ations of  her  husband.  There  was  a  suf- 
ficiency of  amusement  to  be  enjoyed  together 
—A  sufficiency  of  life  to  be  seen  together — 
to  render  him  independent  of  everything 
that  could  only  be  entered  into  exclusively 
by  himself.  She  can  dine  at  (ables-cThdle 
without  impropriety — she  can  go  to  restau- 
rants, to  public  gardens,  to  casinos,  without 
reproach.  There  is  a  community  of  interest 
between  them.  There  is  no  need  that  they 
ihould  be  separated  for  an  hour.  Now  it 
•urely  is  not  conducive  to  morality  that  the 
husband  should  be  compelled  continually  to 
■ay,  and  truthfully  perhaps  to  his  wife,  "My 
dear,  I  should  like  very  much  to  take  you 
with  me — but  it  is  not  considered  proper 
that  ladies  should  visit  such  places.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  these  conven- 
tional impediments  are  a  very  fertile  source 
of  evil,  and  lie  at  the  root  of  a  vast  deal  of 
domestic  unhappiness. 

There  are  many  things  harmless  in  them- 
selves, ^hich  are  rendered  baneful  by  the 
mistaken  views  of  society.  We  make  the 
evil  which  we  condemn.  We  say  that 
places  are  bad  because  they  are  frequented 
principally  by  bad  people.  But  why  are 
they  frequented  by  bad  people  1  Because, 
by  tacit  consent,  the  good  have  abandoned 
them  to  such  people.  Why  are  there  places 
to  which  it  is  said  modest  women  should  not 
mort  1    Because  modest  women  have  aban- 


doned them  to  the  immodest.  It  would  be 
false  to  say  that  the  modest  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  immodest.  That  is  not, 
and  never  has  been  the  case.  We  have  al- 
ready said,  but  it  may  not  unfitly  be  repeat- 
ed hero,  that  neither  immodest  women  nor 
the  male  companions  of  such  women  desire 
to  intrude  themselves  into  places  frequented 
by  people  of  a  different  class  and  diflferent 
character;  and  that  when  they  are  in  the 
presence  of  such  people  they  generally  com- 
port themselves  as  decently  as  the  rest. 
There  are  exceptions,  perhaps,  to  both  rules, 
but  we  cannot  provide  for  exceptions  in  our 
legal,  social,  or  moral  codes.  We  have 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  an  "  objectionable 
person"  being  seen  in  the  peeresses*  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  Queen  was 
opening  Parliament ;  but  however  great  the 
impropriety  of  the  peer  who  introduced  her, 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  neither  her  ap- 
pearance nor  her  deportment  in  such  a 
situation  would  have  done  discredit  to  the 
wife  of  the  proudest  peer  in  the  realm.  Men 
may  sometimes  do  indiscreet  and  improper 
things  of  this  kind,  but  almost  always  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  not  being  discover- 
ed. There  are  few  who  do  not  know  the 
value  of  character — few  who  will  not  make 
some  sacrifice  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
respectability  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
possess  the  substance. 

Wo  speak  deliberately  and  with  some  ex- 
perience of  the  matter,  when  we  say  that 
the  exclusive  habits  of  the  English,  which 
keep  women  of  the  better  class  in  such 
strict  privacy,  inflict  an  amount  of  injury 
upon  young  men,  not  to  bo  easily  calculated, 
and  bring  thousands  to  absolute  ruin.  Say 
what  we  may,  young  men  will  hunger  after 
amusement.  They  have  not,  for  the  most 
part,  a  natural  appetite  for  vicious  amuse- 
ment in  preference  to  any  other.  They  are 
naturally  of  a  sociable  disposition.  They 
prefer  a  gregarious  to  an  isolated  mode  of 
life.  They  delight  in  places  of  public  re- 
sort. The  society  of  the  other  sex  is 
pleasing  to  them.  There  is  nothing,  in 
itself,  wrong  in  dining  at  a  restaurateur's — 
or  supping  at  a  cafe — or  promenading  a 
public  garden— or  even  in  dancing  on  a 
platform  in  the  open  air.  But  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  things,  (the  taste  for  which  is 
not  so  very  censurable  in  young  people,  or, 
if  It  be,  is  nearly  universal  and  not  to  be 
eradicated,)  almost  necessarily  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  drives  men  into  bad  com- 
pany, and,  therefore,  into  bad  habits.  In  the 
first  place,  men  desiring,  at  such  places, 
female  companionship,  are  driven  to  seek 
the  society  of  one  or  other  of  two  classes  of 
women — either  of  women  already  bad,  who 
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trade  upon  their  badness ;  or  women  of  an 
inferior  condition  in  aocietj,  who,  if  not  al- 
ready bod,  are  on  the  dangerous  road  which 
leads  to  such  a  consummation.  In  the  next 
place,  the  abandonment  of  these  places  of 
public  resort  to  women  of  exceptionable 
character,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  men 
also  not  very  particular  about  their  moral 
status,  removes  all  restraint  both  as  regards 
resort  to  such  tainted  places,  and  their  be- 
haviour when  there.  Men  say  to  themselves, 
"  Oh !  I  shall  meet  nobody  there,  who  will 
think  the  worse  of  me  for  being  there,  or 
for  anything  that  1  do  there — what  then  does 
it  matter  1"  They  visit  in  families  of  high 
respectability  and  propriety  of  conduct — 
perhaps  with  rather  strict,  moral,  or  conven- 
tional views  of  social  life.  They  dine  with 
such  people,  dance  with  the  daughters  of  the 
house,  accompany  them  to  flower-shows,  per- 
haps are  invited  to  their  country  residences. 
They  would  not  for  the  world  be  seen  by 
such  people  in  improper  places  or  improper 
company.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, a  man  may  dine  with  a  bishop,  pass 
thence  to  a  public  garden,  and  thence  to  a 
ball  at  some  stiff-necked  peer's,  where  he 
dances  with  the  host's  daughter.  He  loses 
no  caste  by  the  second  of  these  three  diver- 
sions, because  he  feels  sure  that  nobody  who 
sees  him  will  think  any  the  worse  of  him  for 
being  in  such  society.  Or,  if  he  takes,  as 
his  companion,  a  girl  of  inferior  condition — 
some  welldressed  milliner  or  ballet-dancer, 
who,  being  in  such  a  position,  is  at  least  on 
the  road  to  ruin, — he  is  sure  that  no  female 
friend,  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  will  ever  say 
to  him,  "  Who  was  that  pretty  girl  1  saw 

you  with  at 1" 

An  injury  is  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  inflicted 
on  both  sexes.  The  companionship  of  men 
of  a  higher  order  of  society  is  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  to  young  females.  That  such 
companionship  is  much  encouraged  by  the 
existence  of  places  of  public  resort,  to  which 
the  higher  class  of  women  will  not  betake 
themselves,  is  not  to  be  denied.  When  a 
man  can  not  obtain  the  companionship  of  a 
woman  of  hb  own  class  of  society,  and  he 
knows  that  no  woman  of  that  class  will  see 
him  in  the  company  of  one  of  inferior  con- 
dition, there  is  a  two-fold  temptation  to 
descend.  Hence  one,  and  not  the  least,  of 
the  many  causes  of  the  ^*  great  sin  of  great 
cities."  It  is  a  common  formula  of  expres- 
sion with  many  very  excellent  well-intention- 
ed people  with  regard  to  places  of  public 
resort — "  I  may  do  no  harm  by  going ;  1  can 
do  no  harm  by  staying  away."  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  incontrovertible  dogma  that 
must  silence  all  dispute.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  axiom  it  is  supposed  to  be.  They 


may  not  do  harm  to  themselves  by  staying 
away — ^but  they  may  do  great  harm  lo 
others.  It  should  be  our  object  by  every 
means  to  render  places  of  public  resort  as 
respectable  as  possible — places  to  which  our 
wives  and  daughters  may  accompany  us. 
without  reproach  and  wiUiout  offence.  In- 
stead of  rendering  us  less,  such  a  state  of 
things  will  make  us  more  domestic.  It  will 
keep  many  sons  and  brothers — ay,  and  hus- 
bands out  of  bad  society — and  save  thou- 
sands of  both  sexes  from  crime,  misery,  and 
degradation. 

It  is  probable  that  some  readers  may 
refer,  with  an  air  of  triumphant  self-con- 
gratulation, to  the  habits  of  other  European 
countries;  and  we  may  be  asked  whether 
we  would  assimilate  our  domestic  morality 
to  that  of  certain  continental  states.  Now 
we  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  any  invidious 
comparisons ;  nor  could  we,  if  we  desired, 
at  the  end  of  such  an  article  as  thisi,  venture 
upon  so  large  a  question  as  such  comparisons 
would  suggest.  We  would  merely  observe, 
that  when  we  have  seen  in  Germany  fami- 
lies of  the  first  respectability  sitting  in 
gardens  attached  to  large  hotels  or  other 
places  of  public  entertainment — drinking 
their  coffee,  or  their  May  drink,  or  perhaps 
after  the  fatigues  and  heats  of  the  day,  sup- 
ping rather  extensively,  with  a  bowl  of  the 
latter  delicious  compound  well  iced  before 
them,  a  fine  view  around,  a  good  band  play- 
ing at  a  sufficient  distance,  and  life, animation, 
cheerfulness  everywhere  about,  we  have 
asked  ourselves,  whether  such  scenes  can  be 
indicative  of  a  low  state  of  morality  and 
domestic  happiness.  Nothing  of  an  offensive 
character  is  seen  in  such  places.  Men  make 
parties  to  visit  them,  not  with  mistresses,  or 
courtesans,  or  deluded  girls,  who  are  fast 
falling  into  such  a  state,  but  with  their  wives, 
and  sisters,  and  daughters.  Military  officers 
frequent  them,  not  in  mufti  as  with  us,  but 
in  the  uniforms  of  their  regiments — a  signifi- 
cant fact  in  itself.  Everybody  drinks  a 
little,  smokes  a  great  deal,  and  enjoys  him- 
self to  the  same  extent.  Of  course,  English 
travellers  mix  largely  in  such  scenes,  and 
think  it  very  delightful.  There  may,  or 
there  may  not  be,  ejctensive  gardens,  in 
themselves  a  delight — ^but  it  is  the  cheerful 
society,  the  humanity  of  the  things  which  is 
the  real  attraction.  The  gardens  of  the  Hotel 
Belle  Vue  opposite  Cologne  are  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  on  the  river  side.  But  on 
summer  evening  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able people  of  Cologne  may  be  seen  there — 
little  &mily  and  social  groupes — supping 
and  May-drinking,  and  listening  to  the 
music.  The  Thames  may  not  be  as  pleasant 
a  river  as  the  Bhinei  but  we  have  often 
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tbought,  that  if  there  were  such  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liondon,  to  which 
such  parties  could  betake  themselves,  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  less  ill-humour,  dis- 
content, and  domestic  unhappiness.  We 
have  the  strongest  possible  conviction,  that 
if  we  ventilated  ourselves  a  little  more,  we 
should  be  a  more  moral  people. 

We  think  now  that  we  have  sufficiently 
shown  that  London,  and  in  like  proportion 
other  English  towns,  require  for  purposes  of 
public  convenience  more  and  better  houses  of 
entertainment  than  at  present  exist,  and  that 
a  more  general  resort  to  such  places,  instead 
V)f  diminishing,  would  greatly  increase  both 
the  social  morality  and  the  domestic  felicity 
of  the  people  of  England.  We  have  treated 
the  subject  principally  in  a  social  and  moral 
point  of  view,  and  have  said  little  about  its 
commercial  bearings.  We  confess  that  we 
are  not  qualified  to  enter,  with  any  air  of 
authority,  upon  the  question,  whether  large 
hotels,  such  as  we  desire  to  see  constructed, 
are  or  are  not  likely  to  be  lucrative  mercan- 
tile speculations.  We  have  given  our  rea- 
sons, on  general  grounds,  for  thinking  that 
they  ought,  under  proper  management,  to  be 
financially  successful.  Of  course,  all  such 
undertakings  depend  much  for  their  success 
upon  the  honesty  and  ability  of  their  man- 
agement. It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent 
hotel  proprietor,  (Mr.  Ellis  of  Brighton,  in 
the  Times  newspaper,)  that  "  the  economy 
of  great  hotels  is  made  up  of  minute  details, 
to  control  which  is  desiderated  direct  inter- 
est and  direct  power.  Its  successful  man- 
agement— for  gain  of  host  or  comfort  of 
guest — does  not,  therefore,  promise  well  to 
be  attained  by  a  delegated  responsibility,  or 
a  divided  authority;  it  is  moreover  a  vessel 
prone  to  leakages.  That  one  master  cannot 
well  govern  two  hotels  has  been  frequently 
exemplified,  and  it  is  likewise  noted  that  ai 
proprietary  innkeeper  ceases  to  benefit  him- 
self and  others,  from  the  moment  when  he 
affects  *  to  take  it  easy,'  and  employ  deputies 
to  manage  for  him.  If  this  is  true  of  a 
professed  innkeeper,  acting  with  sole  interest 
and  authority,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that 
the  incompatibilities  are  aggravated  in  the 
case  of  an  hotel  managed  by  the  agents  and 
servants  of  a  company."  To  this  it  might 
seem  sufficient  to  answer  that  many  hotels 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  United  States, 
are  managed  by  companies  and  are  success- 
ful. There  are  a  vast  number  of  large  business 
establishments  of  other  kinds,  requiring  very 
minute  attention  to  a  great  vai'iety  of  de- 
tails, which  are  carried  on  very  lucratively^ 
through  the  agency  of  salaried  servants — 
the  actual  proprietors  seldom  or  never  in- 
terfering in  the  details  of  management.    It 


can  hardly  be  said  that  a  roan,  with  a  fixed 
salary,  whose  appointment  is  dependent  on 
the  success  of  his  management,  has  not  a 
direct  interest  in  the  concern.  It  might  al- 
most as  well  be  said  that  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  not  a  direct  interest  in  the 
financial  success  of  his  measures.  Is  not 
every  large  estate  managed  by  a  steward  1 
The  steward  has  a  direct  interest  in  its  good 
management  Direct  interest  is  much  more 
than  another  name  for  fluctuating  profit. 

There  is,  however,  always  in  public  com- 
panies some  fear  of  a  misappropriation  of 
the  funds,  and  a  vigilant  guardianship  is  re- 
quired to  be  exercised.  It  is  well  known 
how  such  companies  are  got  up  by  engineers 
(or  architects),  building  contractors,  lawyers, 
and  others,  who  enrich  themselves  before 
the  company  is  started,  and  care  little  or 
nothing  about  its  ultimate  success.  Recent 
revelations,  too,  have  shewn  how  directors 
fill  their  purses  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
proprietary  body.  But  such  revelations  are 
rather  in  iavour  of  the  honest  management 
of  future  undertakings,  for  they  are  likely 
to  induce  iHcreased  caution,  closer  inquiry, 
and  more  active  supervision.  Hotel  com- 
panies, like  other  companies,  may  be  mis- 
managed, but  this  is  rather  a  possible  than  a 
likely  contingency.  "  It  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment  be  doubted,"  says  the  Tinus^  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  "  that  were  such  an 
enterprise  conducted  with  prudence  and  lib- 
erality, the  persons  engaged  in  it  would  ob- 
tain excellent  interest  for  their  investments," 
We  are  very  much  of  this  opinion.  It  does 
not  follow  that,  because  there  has  been  im- 
prudence and  dishonesty  in  the  management 
of  some  public  companies,  the  taint  should 
be  universal.  Exposure,  we  repeat,  is  not 
without  its  uses. 

Much,  doubtless,  will  depend  upon  the 
intelligence  and  the  integrity  of  the  man- 
aging body.  If  hotels  are  to  be  the  prop* 
erty  of  a  large  number  of  shareholders,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  of  course,  that 
these  shareholders  should  be  efficiently  re- 
presented. It  is  important,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  that  the  Committee  of  Management 
should  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  prelim- 
inary expenditure,  which,  if  it  be  excessive, 
as  in  the  case  of  many,  or  most  rather,  of 
the  earlier  railways,  will  in  itself  prevent 
the  undertaking  from  yielding  a  good  di- 
vidend. We  repeat  that  such  projects  as 
these  are  not  to  oe  identified  with  the  inter- 
ests  of  lawyers,  architects,  and  contractors — 
all  very  essential  personages,  doubtless ; 
but  not  exactly  the  people  for  whose  special 
behoof  a  million  of  money  is  to  be  sunk. 
Upon  the  manner  in  which  the  shareholder's 
money  is  laid  out,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
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success  of  these  hotel  companies  will  mainly 
depend.  No  subsequent  good  management 
will  give  the  undertaking  much  buoyancy,  if 
it  be  kept  down  by  the  dead  weight  of  capital 
unprofitably  expended.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  subsequent  bad  management  may  neu- 
tralize the  advantages  of  an  honest  and  judi- 
cious distribution  of  the  preliminary  expend- 
iture. The  watchfulness  of  the  Directors 
must  be  continual ;  and  it  must  be  an  intel- 
ligent vigilance.  They  ought  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  wants  of  the  public ;  to  meet 
the  demands  of  society  as  they  arise — not  to 
walk  in  old  beaten  paths  and  to  be  bound 
down  by  conventional  trammels,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  to  give  way  to  wild  and  spec- 
ulative fancies,  and,  above  all,  not  to  attempt 
too  much  at  the  same  time. 

It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  uses  to  which  such  establish- 
ments as  we  have  been  considering  may  be 
put  But  the  very  expansiveness,  as  it 
were,  of  such  projects,  suggests  the  necessity 
of  caution.  It  is  very  possible  not  to  go  far 
enough — ^but,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  go 
too  far.  To  be  timid  is  certainly  to  fail.  To 
be  rash  is  to  fjiil  with  equal  certainty.  But 
experience  shows  that  boldness  without  rash- 
ness, in  such  experiments  as  these,  common- 
ly commands  success.  Aut  viam  inveniam 
aut  faciam,  should  be  the  motto  of  all  who 
would  make  any  great  social  ventures  of 
this  kind.  They  should  never  be  silenced 
by  the  assertion,  that  there  is  no  demand 
for  what  they  undertake  to  supply — but 
should  give  back  promptly  and  decisively 
the  answer,  "  If  there  be  none,  we  will  make 
it."  We  could  point  to  numerous  under- 
takings, the  failure  of  which  was  predicted 
at  the  outset,  on  the  score  of  their  being  in- 
compatible with  the  tastes  and  usages  of  the 
people.  But  the  tastes  and  usages  of  the 
people  are  not  unchangeable.  It  is  astonish- 
ing,  indeed,  how  soon  they  fall  into  new 
ways,  and  wonder,  in  the  fulness  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  some  new  blessing,  how  they 
could  possibly  have  done  without  it  during 
so  many  years  of  their  lives. 


Art.  TX.  —  1.  Doctor  Antonio,  A  Tale. 
By  the  Author  of  Lorenzo  Benoni.  Ed- 
inburgh, Thomas  Constable.     1855. 

2.  History  of  Piedmont,  By  Antonio  Gal- 
LENGA.  3  vols.  Chapman  and  Hall. 
London,  1855. 

In  substantive  value,  in  political  and  historic 
interest,  "  Doctor  Antonio"  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  its  predecessor,    "  Lorenzo  Benoni" 


was  for  the  most  part  a  veracious  narrative, 
embracing  many  real  characters,  and  deline- 
ating with  fidelitv  the  social  condition  of  one 
portion  of  Italy  during  events  which  are  duly 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  country.  Hence 
it  possessed  an  interest  and  a  value  which  no 
mere  romance  could  have  deserved,  as  giving 
us  the  Italian  nature  depicted  by  Italians, 
Italian  oppressions  as  felt  by  Italian  suffer- 
ers, and  an  Italian  insurrection  as  viewed  and 
narrated  by  the  actors  in  its  exciting  scenes. 
In  Doctor  Antonio  there  is  little  of  all  this* 
The  story  becomes  involved  with  actual 
events  only  towards  its  close — its  least  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  part,  where  the  hero 
figures  in  the  gallant  but  disastrous  struggle 
for  freedom  made  by  the  Sicilians  in  1848  : 
the  earlier  and  principal  portion  is  a  simple 
domestic  romance,  embracing  no  stirring  in- 
cidents and  little  variety  of  life,  but  full  of 
beautiful  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  and 
still  more  beautiful  delineations  of  natural 
feeling.  As  a  tale,  avowedly  fictitious,  it  is, 
we  think,  preferable  to  "  Lorenzo  Benoni ;" 
it  has  the  same  gentleness  and  purity  of  tone, 
the  same  sustained  but  unforced  devotion  of 
feeling,  the  same  elegance  of  style  and  cor- 
rectness  of  language,  (wonderful  in  a  for- 
eigner,) and  in  its  principal  character  the 
same  attractive  compound  of  the  gentleman, 
the  Christian,  the  poet,  and  the  patriot, — a 
compound,  we  believe,  more  oflen  and  more 
perfectly  found  in  Italy  than  in  any  other 
country,  owing  to  the  lamentable  circum- 
stances of  that  unhappy  land. 

The  story  opens  with  the  journey  of  a 
father  and  daughter — the  father  a  proud  and 
narrow-minded  English  baronet,  the  daugh- 
ter a  sweet  unspoiled  English  girl — along 
the  Riviera,  which  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Few  of  the  public  highways  of  Europe  are 
more  favoured  than  this — few,  at  any  rate,  com- 
bine in  themselves  three  such  elements  of  natural 
beauty  as  the  Mediterranean  on  ouc  side,  the 
Apennines  on  the  other,  and  overhead  the  splen- 
dours of  an  Italian  sky.  The  industry  of  man 
has  done  what  it  conld,  if  not  to  vie  with,  at  least 
not  to  disparage  Nature.  Numerou"*  towns  and 
yillajares,  some  gracefully  seated  on  the  shore,  l»ath- 
ing  their  feet  in  the  silvery  wave,  some  stretching 
up  the  mountain  sides  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  or 
thrown  picturesquely  astride  a  lofty  ridge,  with 
here  and  there  a  solitary  sonctunry  perchfd  high 
on  a  sea-washed  clitif,  or  half  lost  in  a  forest  of 
verdure  at  the  head  of  some  glen ;  marble  pal- 
aces and  painted  villas  emerging  from  sunny  vine- 
yards, gaily  flowering  ganlens,  or  proves  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees  ;  myriads  of  white  casini 
with  green  jalousies,  scattered  all  over  hills,  once 
sterile,  but  now,  their  scimty  soil  propped  up  by 
terrace  shelving  above  terrace,  clothed  to  the  top 
with  olive  trees,— all  and  everything,  in  short,  of 
man's  handiwork,  betokens  the  activity  and  inge- 
nuity of  a  tasteful  and  richly-endowed  race. 
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'*  The  road,  in  obedience  to  the  capricions  in- 
dentadons  of  the  coast,  is  irrefrnl&r  and  serpect- 
like;  at  ono  time  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  it  pafsa 
between  hedges  of  tamarisk,  aloes,  and  oleandcT, 
•t  another  winds  np  some  steep  mountain  side, 
through  darlc  pine  forests,  rising  to  such  a  height 
that  the  eye  recoils  terrified  from  looking  into  the 
tJbyn  bek>w ;  here  it  disappears  into  galleries  cut 
in  the  living  rock,  there  comes  out  upon  a  wide 
expanse  of  earth,  skj,  and  water ;  now  turns  in- 
land, with  a  seeming  determination  to  force  a  pa^ 
sage  across  the  mountain,  anon  shoots  abruptly  iu 
an  opposite  direction,  as  if  bent  upon  rushing; 
heafllong  into  the  sea.  The  variety  of  prospect 
resulting  from  the  continual  shifting  of  the  point 
<k  view,  is  as  endless  as  tb&t  offered  by  the  ever- 
ebanging  combinations  of  a  kaleidoscope.  Could 
we  but  give  this  sketch  a  little  of  the  colouring,— 
real  colouring,  of  the  country,  what  a  picture  we 
should  make  of  it  1  But  we  cannot  It  is  past 
the  power  of  words  to  shadow  out  the  brilliant 
transparency  of  this  atmosphere,  the  tender  azuri> 
of  this  sky,  the  deep  blue  of  this  sea,  the  soft  gra- 
dations of  tone  tinting  these  wavy  mountains,  as 
they  pass  one  over  i&  other.  The  palette  of  a 
Stansfield  or  a  D*Azelio  would  scarcely  be  equal 
to  the  task." 

The  carriage  of  the  travellers  is  over- 
turned ;  the  young  lady  breaks  her  leg  and 
sprains  her  ankle,  and  is  thus  thrown  into 
tAe  care  and  intimate  society  of  a  young 
Italian  Doctor,  who  not  only  tends  her  with 
consummate  skill  and  tenderness,  but  bo- 
guiles  the  weary  hours  of  her  confinement^ 
at  a  wretched  road-side  inn,  by  conversation, 
reading,  instruction,  and  every  kind  and 
delicate  attention  that  afTection  could  sug- 
gest, or  a  cultivated  mind  supply.  Doctor 
Antonio,  as  drawn  by  the  author,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  superior  class  of  Italians, 
such  as  we  can  testify  are  oflen  found  in 
that  country,  though  such  as,  unfortunately^ 
do  uot  form  the  normal  type  of  the  men  lu 
that  or  in  any  country — full  of  intellect,  re- 
sources, and  in&rmation,  rich  in  varied 
stores  of  knowledge  derived  both  from 
books  and  from  observation,  at  once  a  poet 
and  an  artist  in  his  love  of  nature— enthu* 
siastic,  devoted  to  his  country's  cause,  sin- 
cerely religious,  yet  neither  narrow  nor  dog- 
matic—  Mi  of  resolution  and  endurance^ 
trained  to  habitual  self-command,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  that  peculiar  union  of  almoft 
feminine  gentleness  and  susceptibility  with 
masculine  force  of  character  and  dignity  of 
manners,  which,  of  all  the  combinations  of 
moral  excellence,  is  at  once  the  loveliest  and 
the  rarest.  This  unusual  blending  of  quai* 
Uies,  which  in  truth  are  not  the  opposites, 
but  the  complements  of  one  another,  is  dc;- 
picted  in  nearly  every  action  of  Doctor  An- 
tonio, from  the  decision  and  promptitude 
with  which  he  resigns  his  fondest  hopes  aa 
aoon  as  he  finds  from  the  virulent  prejudices 
of  the  father  that  their  indulgence  would  be 


folly,  and  could  bring  but  strifo  and  dia- 
appointment — to  the  final  scene  where  he 
refuses  to  escape  and  desert  hb  fellow-pa- 
triots  in  prison,  and  proves  truer  to  friend- 
ship than  to  love.  The  party  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  are  speaking  of  a  case  just  re* 
ported  in  the  newspaper,  of  the  daughter  of 
an  English  nobleman  who  had  married  an 
Italian  artist,  and  was  abandoned  by  the 
angry  family  in  consequence : — 

"  'Serve  her  right!'  exclaimed  Sir  JohiL 
crumpling  the  paper  with  hands  that  tremblea 
with  emotion.  *  If  I  were  her  father  she  should 
never  see  a  shilling  of  mine.  Let  them  starve.  I 
know  him  well.  By  God  I  I  would  never  speak 
to  liim  again  if  he  were  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  — -'  The  last  word  was  iDaodible  as 
the  Baronet  rose,  and  began  angrily  striding  np 
and  down  the  room. 

**  '  What  good  purpose  can  all  such  anger 
answer  now  ?'  sakl  Antonio,  quietly. 

**  *  Give  a  warning  to  all  silly  minxes,  sir,  d» 
posed  to  disgrace  theur  family/  retorted  Sir  John, 
impetuously. 

*'  The  Doctor  ventured  to  observe,  in  a  concilia^ 
log  voice,  *  Luckily  the  young  man  seems  resped- 
ably  connected.' 

"  *  D such  respectability  V  roared  Sir  John. 

'A  fellow  little  better  than  a  beggar,  liviug  on  liii 
pencils  and  wits.' 

"  *  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  lived  on  thehr 
pencils  and  wits,' remonstrated  Antonio,  beginning 
to  feel  chafed. 

** '  Welcome  to  do  so.'  replied  the  Englishmaa. 
'  I  would  have  given  my  daughter  to  neither  of 
them  for  all  that.' 

**A  sharp  repartee  quivered  on  Antonio*s  lipa, 
but  he  gulped  it  down. 

*' '  The  consummate  rascal  I'  went  on  the  6aro> 
net,  with  renewed  fury.  '  And  to  think  that  not 
one  English msn  among  the  whole  set  had  spirit 
enough  to  blow  the  fullow*s  brains  out  It's 
enough  to  make  one  disown  one's  country  V 

"  *  Come,  come.  Sir  John,*  said  Antouio,  good- 
naturedly,  *  you  must  not  be  so  severe.  Love  at 
two-and-tweuty  is  a  terribly  intoxicating  draught.' 

"  '  Love  r  laughed  the  Baron,  contemptuously. 
'Nonsense;  it  was  the  girrs  pounds,  sbillingiy 
and  pence,  that  the  coldblooded  vilhun  wanted^ 
The^  only  marry  for  money,  these    a    confounded 
Italian  adventurers.' 

**  The  Italian  grew  scarlet  and  bit  his  lip.  Per- 
haps the  Englishman  noticed  this,  or  perhaps  it 
was  only  the  sound  of  his  own  words  that  soliered 
him.  He  paused  for  a  second  in  front  of  An- 
tonio, who,  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast,  stood 
leaning  against  the  piano ;  then  moved  by  a  suddea 
impulse.  Sir  John  stretched  out  his  hand  and  saidf 
with  noble  simplicity — ^"Yery  wrong  of  me  to 
wound  your  feeiiogs.  Pray  forgive  me.  I  did  not 
mean  it.  That  (kIIous  story  quite  got  the  better 
of  me.  I  confess  I  have  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  marriages  with  foreigners.  Don't  let  me 
speak  any  more  on  the  suliject  And  now,  are, 
you  for  a  ^me?' 

"Antonio  wa$  for  a  game,  and  they  sat  down  to^ 
it ;  but  Sir  John  was  so  dixtrait  that  his  opponent 
had  to  take  all  imaginable  pams  to  make  him  win. 
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It  was  near  midnight  wben  the  Doctor  issued 
from  the  little  garden-gate  ;  instead  of  taming  to 
the  riglit  to  gain  the  highroad  to  Bordighera,  he 
took  to  the  left,  down  ihe  lane  towards  the  sea, 
aad  betran  waJking  up  and  down  the  beach.  His 
step,  though  slower  than  usual,  gave  no  evidence 
of  over-wrought  feeling!),  nor  did  his  countenance, 
to  which  the  pale  moon^iDO,  that  fell  on  it,  im- 
parted an  expression  of  calm  solemnity.  He 
walked  thus  for  a  considerable  time,  then  lay 
down  at  full  length,  his  face  upturned  to  the 
heavens.  The  grey-light  of  breaking  day  found 
him  in  the  same  posture.  He  then  rose,  and,  as 
if  summing  up  the  result  of  his  long  reverie,  said 
aloud—*  What  matters  it,  after  all,  whether  a  man 
is  happy  or  unhappy,  so  that  he  sees  his  duty  and 
abides  by  it?  So  now,  Viva  V Italia!  my  first 
and  my  last  love  P  and  he  bent  his  way  home- 
wards. 

**  From  that  day  all  fits  of  moodiness  or  taci- 
turnity were  at  an  end,  and  the  gentle  current  or 
serene  good  sense  and  quiet  humour,  which  gave 
such  a  charm  to  the  Italian's  manner,  flowed  as 
rich  and  equable  as  when  we  first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance. Had  that  night  of  solemn  thought 
oonquered  the  struggle  within,  or  only  ministered 
to  uie  combatant  sufficient  strength  to  control 
and  keep  down  its  outward  manifestations  T  Was 
Antonio  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  dwelling,  as 
much  master  of  himselF,  as  composed,  even  cheer- 
ful, HS  be  was  at  the  Osteria  in  Lucy's  presence  ?— 
we  leave  it  a  secret  between  the  well-meaning 
creature  and  his  Creator.*' 

Shortly  after  Antonio  had  come  to  this 
heroic  determination,  Lucy,  being  recovered, 
is  carried  off  by  her  father  and  a  brutal 
brother  to  England,  without  allowing  her 
one  opportunity  of  bidding  a  tender  adieu 
to  her  kind  doctor,  or  of  coming  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  him  as  to  their  mutual 
feelings.  Poor  Antonio's  state  of  mind, 
when  thus  abandoned,  is  touchingly  de- 
scribed : — 

*'When  two  persons  dearly  attached  to  one 
another  separate,  how  much  more  to  be  pitied  is 
the  one  who  remains  than  the  one  who  goes! 
Every  old  familiar  place  and  object  becomes  to 
the  former  a  cruel  remembrancer,  out  of  which 
^ses  the  image  with  which  it  is  associated.  Every 
hour  that  passes  brings  back  the  recollection  of 
some  sweet  corresponding  habit,  now,  alas ! 
broken,  and  with  it  fresh  yearnings  and  regrets ; 
while  every  hour  that  flies,  every  object  that  fleets 
by,  the  excitement  of  the  motion,  the  incidents, 
the  very  annoyances  of  travelling,  create  for  the 
latter  a  thoiisand  little  diversions,  the  effect  of 
which  cannot  but  be  to  divide  and  lessen  the  con- 
centration of  thought  and  feeling  on  one  given 

point 

^*  Antonio,  in  the  meantime,  do  what  he  would, 
could  think  of  nothing  but  Lucy.  The  bright 
■tar  that  had  for  a  moment  shone  above  his 
horizon  had  lon^  set  for  ever,  while  still  his 
eyes  gazed  on,  nvetted  on  the  halo  of  light  it 
had  left  behind.  It  was  all  the  same  whether  he 
remained  brooding  in  his  own  dwelling,  seated 
on  that  very  easy-chaur  he  had  contrived  for  his 


cherished  patient,  or  whether  he  went  abroad 
on  his  usual  avocations,  there  was  the  dear  face 
looking  at  him  out  of  every  comer,  haunting 
him  at  every  turn.  The  little  library  out  <rf 
which  he  had  lent  her  books  still  warm  with  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  the  flute  and  guitar  he  bad 
80  willingly  played  for  her  amusement,  the  map 
of  Sicily  he  had  taken  to  her  when  her  interest 
in  his  country  was  first  awakened,  the  flowers 
she  had  given  him  religiously  preserved, — all 
around  him  was  full  of  her.  AH  seemed  to  ask, 
'  Where  is  she?'  If  tired  of  poring  over  a  vol- 
ume, on  which  he  had  uselessly  tried  to  fix  his 
attention,  Antonio  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  the  first  thing  his  eye  met  was  the 
Count's  casino,  to  which  he  had  accompanied 
her  manv  a  time, — there  the  rich  ItiUian  pine 
expanded  its  green  canopy  under  which  she  had 
Fat,  when  she  tried  the  sketch  of  the  coast 
towards  France, — there,  glancing  in  the  sun, 
was  the  large  yellow  stone,  from  under  which, 
to  Lucy's  great  terror,  they  had  seen  creep  out 
a  snake,  as  big  as  her  little  finger, — ^further  on, 
at  that  turning,  she  had  stooped  to  pick  up  a 
stray,  tiny,  white  shell,  and  given  it  to  him. 

**  It  was  worse  still  when  his  profession  called 
him  to  the  other  side  of  the  promontory.  What 
a  crowd  of  memories  rose  at  the  sight  of  the 
old,  weather-beaten,  dingy-red  Osteria,  with  its 
cumbrous  balcony,  the  little  garden,  and  the 
pebbly  shore !  Not  a  foot  of  ground  but  was 
hallowed  by  some  recollection  of  her.  There, 
past  that  sharp  descent  of  the  road,  ho  had  seen 
her  for  the  first  time,  pale  as  death,  but  so 
lovely  in  her  paleness  that  he  wondered  how 
such  a  peerless  creature  could  exist  on  earth. 
There  she  had  smiled  on  him  so  sweetly,  when 
he  had  ordered  the  litter  to  be  turned  round ; 
there,  on  the  first  fold  of  the  hill  behind  the 
house,  one  day,  at  dusk,  she  had  discovered  the 
first  tire-flies  of  the  season,  and  screamed  with 
delight.  Not  a  path  but  they  had  trodden  it 
together,  not  a  flower  but  they  had  examined  it 
together,  not  one  of  Nature*s  mysterious  sounds 
— from  the  voice  of  the  ocean  to  the  chirp  of  a 
grasshopper — that  they  had  not  listened  to  to- 
gether, not  one  of  the  thousand  hues  of  sea,  or 
earth,  or  sky,  that  they  had  not  admired  to- 
gether !  Then  everybody  spoke  of  her ;  Rosa, 
Speranza,  Battista,  the  Count,  the  drawing-mas- 
ter, Prospero,  his  mother,  knew  of  no  other 
topic.  His  very  patients  would  inquire  of  him 
whether  the  *  Mia  Siffiorina^  was  ever  likely 
to  come  back  again.  Even  the  urchins  playing 
in  the  streets  would  stop  in  their  game  to  ask 
him  where  the  *  Inghaina'  was.  It  seemed  so 
strange,  so  unnatural,  so  impossible,  that  she 
should  have  passed  away  from  a  place  so  full  of 
her,  that  Antonio  would  sit  for  hours,  in  sight 
of  the  Osteria,  expecting  to  see  her  white  dress 
fluttering  in  the  balcony,  or  to  hear  her  birdlike 
voice  singing  one  of  the  Sicilian  airs  he  had 
taught  her.  At  times  be  got  almost  angry  with 
himself,  and  determined  to  shake  off  this  sort 
of  continual  obsession ;  he  tried  longexpediUons 
on  foot  under  a  scorching  sun,  but  to  little  pur- 
pose. The  song  of  the  nightingale  in  the  vidley, 
the  scent  of  thyme  on  a  mountain  pass,  the 
white  outline  of  some  distant  village,  the  tolling 
of  a  fikr4iway  church-bell,  awoke  old  associationSi 
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and  oat  of  them  stole  tbe  iairy  ibnii,  and  kept 
alongaide  of  him.  Do  what  he  would,  Btroggte 
aa  manfully  as  he  might,  there  was  no  waj 
of  ridding  himself  of  it  Antonio  was  sick  at 
heart** 

Eight  years  roll  away.  Lucy,  left  a 
widow  aa  Lady  Cleverton,  hroken  in  health 
md  spirits,  once  more  visits  Italy  in  the 
hopes  of  recovering  by  the  united  influence 
of  the  air  and  the  Doctor  that  had  before 
done  so  much  for  her.  She  meets  Antonio 
at  the  Court  of  Naples,  where  he  has  oome 
aa  a  sort  of  envoy  from  Sicily,  then  in  & 
state  of  war  with  Naples,  or  rather  with  its 
unworthy  and  perfidious  Monareh.  Shortly 
Afterwards  the  counter-revolution  of  the  15th 
of  May  enables  Ferdinand  to  break  all  hia 
solemn  oaths  and  constitutional  engagements, 
and  to  consign  all  his  patriotic  ministers  to 
dungeons.  Antonio  shares  the  £ite  of  Poe- 
rio,  Settembrini,  and  others.  Lady  Clever- 
ton  contrives  fur  him  means  of  escape.  This 
is  his  answer : 

"The  letters  were  formed  by  little  hdes 
pierced  in  the  piper.  Thfse  few  words,  traced 
in  complete  durknets,  had  cost  the  writer  a 
whole  night's  labour. 

*•*  There  are  five  here,  besides  mvself,  all 
noble  fellows,  the  least  of  them  worth  ten  of 
me.  I  cannot  desert  them :  yoa  otnnot  save  ug 
all ;  leave  me  to  my  fate.  Pro? idence  has  as- 
signed me  my  place  among  the  sufferers.  Per- 
haps our  trials  will  be  reckoned  to  our  country. 
Pray  Qod  that  it  may  be  so.  Pray  for  Italy. 
God  bless  you ! — Your  own  A.'  ** 

With  one  more  extract  relating  to  the 
character  of  the  lower  classes  of  Italians,  we 
must  conclude  our  notico  of  this  pleasing 
volume. 

"*Among  all  classes  in  this  country  there 
esdsts  a  singular  aptitude  to  learn,  and  much 
natural  taste.  For  instance,  we  have  a  tolera- 
bly good  band  of  musicians,  most  of  them  self- 
taught,  and  an  excellent  organist,  who  never 
had  any  master  but  himself.' 

"  *  Wonderful !'  Paid  Lucy, '  and  are  they  as 
good  as  they  are  dcTer?' 

"  *  To  say  the  least,  they  have  manv  good 
points,^  returned  Antonio,  ^  they  are  aober,  in- 
dependent, and  warm-hearted ;  there  ia  a  nativii 
mildness  in  their  blood;  and  when  they 
quarrel— for  where  is  it  that  men  are  always 
at  peace  with  one  another? — the  quarrel  rarely 
ends  in  blows.— You  look  as  if  yoa  scarcely  be- 
lieved me.* " 

Lucy*8  colour  rose,  for  she  felt  what  An- 
tonio was  saying  to  be  the  verv  reverse  of 
the  character  she  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
ascribed  to  the  Italians. 

*' I  Forget  preconceived  notions,  or  rather^* 
eontinued  Antonio,  *  remember  all,  and  compare 


heanav  evidence  with  what  oomea  under  your 
own  observation.  Facta  are  stubborn  things^ 
Misa  Davenne,  and  observation  of  facts  wUl 
show  yon,  that  amongst  oa  there  is  scarcely  aa 
example  of  wives  and  danghters  bearing  tba 
marics  of  the  brutality  of  their  huabands  and 
ftthers;  that  drunkenness  is  a  very  rare  thing, 
so  is  crime ;  that  there  are  whole  provinoea 
that  of  San  Remo  is  one — in  which  no  murder 
haa   been  committed  within   the  memory  of 


**  Property  is  so  divided,  that  the  two  ex- 
tremea  of  great  riches  and  great  poverty  are 
almoat  unluown,  and  so,  fortunately,  are  moat 
of  the  evils  arising  out  of  them — beggary  for 
inatanee.  I  am  not  apeaking  of  the  great 
towns  of  course,  bat  of  the  ooantry  diamctai 
in  which  neariy  every  man  owns  his  little  bit  of 
land,  which  he  cultivatea  aa  well  aa  he  can.  The 
small  proprietor  who  haa  time  to  apare,  hires  his 
services  to  his  neighbour,  who,  poescaaing  more 
land,  requires  more  hands,  but  bodi  employer 
and  employed  deal  and  oonverae  with  eadi 
other  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equalitv.  The 
hired  labourer  no  more  eonaiders  himaelf  the  in* 
ferior  of  his  employer  becaoae  he  takea  money 
from  him,  than  the  employer  thinka  himaelf  the 
labourer*s  superior  for  paying  it' 

*'*Yoa  are  deacribhig  a  real  Aroadiai'  said 
Lucy. 

'*«I  wish  it  were  so,'  continaed  Antooks 
shaking  his  head ; '  bnt  there  are  deep  shades  ta 
the  picture.  The  baneful  action  of  despotism 
makes  itself  felt  here,  aa  every  where  else  hi 
Italy.  The  state  of  utter  ignorance  in  which 
the  populatlona  I  am  apeaking  of  are  left  by  a 
Government  svstematically  hoStile  to  all  aorta  of 
instruction — the  worship  of  the  dead  letter  in 
lieu  of  the  spirit  that  vivifies,  in  which  they  are 
nursed  and  kept  by  their  priests — the  habit  of 
dissemhling  grievances,  for  which  there  is  no 
possible  rdbw,  and  which  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  resent  ;~-Hm  these  deleterious  influencea 
combine  to  keep  the  standard  of  morality  rather 
low.  The  man  who  would  not  for  the  world 
eat  a  morsel  of  meat  on  Friday,  or  miss  hearing 
mass  on  a  saint's  day,  will  not  scrapie  to  cheat 
his  master  of  an  hour's  work,  or  to  say  the  thing 
that  is  not,  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the  rent 
he  pays  to  his  landlord.' 

*'  'That  ia  too  bad,'  said  Laey,  'and  do  the 
priests  know  of  such  doings  and  not  try  to  pre- 
vent or  pat  a  stop  to  them  V 

*'  *  Certainly  they  do  not  use  their  authority 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  cure  the  evil  They 
fear  to  lose  their  influence  if  they  deal,  I  will 
not  say  severely,  but  firmly  with  their  flodL 
There  seems  to  be  a  tacit  agreement  between 
sheep  and  ahepherda.  Give  ua  everything  in 
point  of  form,  say  the  latter.  We  will,  anawar 
the  former,  but  on  condition  that  you  do  not  ex- 
act too  much  in  point  of  substance.  Thus  the 
letter  killa  the  sphit  Provided  the  church  be 
well  attended,  the  confessional  besieged,  the  alma 
plentiful,  the  communion  tickets  numerous,  oar 
BMerendi  seem  to  care  little  whether  morality 
remaina  stationary,  or  even  slides  backwarda. 
The  cur6,  who  is  in  many  reapecta  what  I  b^ 
lieve  yoa  call  vicar  in  England,  preachea  fitxa 
the  pulpit  that  lying  ia  a  smful  habit^  and  that 
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a  hfred  labourer  owea  a  fkir  day's  work  for  a  ftir 

day's  wages,  but  to  little  purpose.  And  why  is 
there  no  amendment  ?  Because  the  confessors 
do  not  practically  support  what  is  preached, 
they  are  too  lenient,  and  dare  not,  textually 
dare  not,  refuse  absolution  to  those  of  their 

Penitents  who  are  in  a  state  of  backsliding 
'hey  dare  not,  because  they  say,  *wo  do  not 
choose  to  lose  our  penit**nts  ;*  and  such  to  a  cer- 
tainty would  be  the  case  were  they  to  show  a 
proper  dejrree  of  severity.  The  aim  and  ambi- 
tion of  confessors,  you  must  understand,  is  to 
have  a  great  number  of  penitents,  and  they 
Tie  with  each  other  who  shall  be  most  run  alter. 
The  country  folks  know  this  weakness  and  pro- 
fit by  it  It  has  happened  to  me  more  than 
once  to  hear  it  said,  *  If  my  confessor  will  not 
give  me  absolution,  I  shall  go  to  such  and  such 
a  one,  who  has  *' larger  sleeves,*'  meaning  by 
that,  who  is  more  indulgent* 

"  'These  are,  indeed,  ugly  shades  to  your  pic- 
tare,*  sighed  Lucy. 

"*Very  ugly,*  echoed  Antonio.  *The  great 
business  of  our  Beterendi^ — there  are  of  course 
many  honourable  exceptions, — is  the  embellish- 
ment of  their  respective  churches,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  take  advantage  of  the  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  which  is  innate  in  our  people.  Offer- 
ings and  contributions  flow  in  plentifully  for 
tbe  purchase  of  a  new  organ,  a  set  of  silver 
lampM,  for  pictures,  fur  the  adornment  of  the 
shrine  of  the  Madonna.  At  the  same  time,  the 
town  is  dirty,  not  lighted  at  night,  the  pavement 
all  in  holes,  the  roads  are  detestable,  and  bridges 
absent  where  bridges  are  most  needed.  But 
what  does  it  matter  so  long  as  the  church  looks 
splendid,  and  outshines  this  or  that  church  in 
the  neighbourhood  V  ** 

We  are  little  disposed  to  be  severe  upon 
the  defects  of  a  work  which  has  given  us  so 
much  pleasure  as  "Doctor  Antonio;"  but 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  our  critical 
functions  we  ought  not  to  abstain  from  no- 
ticing one  instance  in  which  the  art,  and  two 
in  which  the  ethics  of  the  author  seem  to  us 
in  fault.  The  lengthened  details  of  the  trial 
of  the  forty-two  political  prisoners  at  Na- 
ples are  out  of  place,  and  sadly  mar  the 
unity  of  plan  which  distinguishes  the  rest  of 
the  work.  Indeed,  the  political  chapters 
have  the  air  of  being  "stuck  on"  to  the 
original  production.  The  hero  of  the  tale 
was  no  further  concerned  in  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings than  as  forming  one  of  the  batch  of 
the  accused ;  his  name  is  not  once  mentioned 
during  the  trial ;  and  the  obvious  purpose 
of  the  writer  was  not  to  illustrate  or  carry 
forward  his  own  fictitious  narrative,  but  to 
hold  up  to  public  execration  the  atrocity  of 
the  tribunal  before  which  Poerio,  Nisco,  and 
Settembrini  were  arraigned, — a  task  long 
•inoe  amply  and  nobly  performed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  chapters  we  are  blaming 
•re  little  more  than  a  transcript  This  dis- 
'^"ipiremeiit  may  easily  be  removed  in  sub- 


sequent editions  of  the  work ;   and  if  the 

author  be  resolutely  bent  upon  proclaiming 
once  more  to  the  world  the  infamy  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  agents,  the  narrative  of 
the  trial  might  be  given  in  an  appendix. 

The  ethical  errors  of  the  book  (as  we  con- 
ceive them) — the  conjunctures  of  the  story 
where  the  moral  perceptions  of  the  author 
seem  to  us  more  sensitive  than  sound,  and 
where  the  substantially  right  and  wise  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  false  point  of 
honour  and  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  Mhieh  is 
extreme  rather  than  healthy, — are^Jirst,  the 
passage  wherein  Doctor  Antonio,  on  discov- 
ering  the  outrageous  family  pride  of  the 
Davennes,  determines  to  resign  his  hopes  of 
Lucy's  hand ;  and,  secondly,  that  where  he 
refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of  escape 
which  her  vigilant  and  indefatigable  anection 
had,  at  the  cost  of  so  much  labour  and  peril, 
provided  for  him.  And  as  similar  exnlth^ 
and  somewhat  morbid  notions  of  honour  are 
very  common  in  the  fictions  of  the  day,  we 
must  spend  a  few  words  in  combating  them. 
Doctor  Antonio— by  a  long  course  of  the 
most  kind  and  delicate  attentions,  and  by  a 
display  of  character  and  knowledge  eminent- 
ly calculated  to  attract  and  command  the 
feelings  and  fancy  of  a  girl  full  of  enthusiasm, 
quick  to  appreciate  every  sort  of  beauty,  and 
just  stepping  with  the  eagerness  of  an  open- 
ing soul  into  the  rich  realm  of  thought — bad 
undesignedly,  but  unreluctantly,  gained  the 
affections  of  his  lovely  patient  lie  had 
never,  for  one  moment,  resisted  the  attrac- 
tions which  drew  him  towards  her,  he  had 
allowed  his  own  feelings  to  be  irrevocably 
engaged,  and  he  could  not  be,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  be,  unaware  that  hers  also  were 
fixed  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  had  won  her  love. 
He  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  ho  was 
immeasurably  superior  both  in  intellect,  in 
acquirement,  in  native  powers,  in  all  that 
constitute  true  elevation  of  character,  to  the 
family  to  which  Lucy  belonged,  and  to  the 
society  in  which  she  would  be  thrown.  He 
must  nave  felt — all  vanity  and  self  deluding 
affection  apart — not  only  that  the  happiness 
of  an  ardent,  simple,  and  aspiring  girl  like 
her  would  have  been  safe  in  the  keeping  of 
a  disciplined  and  manly  nature  such  as  his, 
but  that  he  was  incomparably  more  sure  to 
make  her  happy  than  any  of  those  to  whom 
she  was  certain  to  be  sacrificed  by  her  heart- 
less brother  and  her  pompous  father,  if  he 
resigned  her.  Yet^  as  soon  as  the  critical 
moment  for  decision  arrives,  and  he  per- 
ceives how  firm  and  deep-seated  is  the  fam- 
ily pride  of  the  Davennes,  and  how  surely 
they  would  look  upon  him,  and  treat  him  as 
an  insolent  and  dishonourable  adventurer, 
did  they  even  suspect  his  lofky  aspirations, 
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he  resolves  to  conquer  bis  passioTi,  and  sur- 
render ftomo  of  iho  dearest  and  worthiest 
hopes  of  his  existence.     Now,   we  are  so 
much  (niid  $«(»  ju^ly)  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing sclf-deiiial  nnd  self  conquest  as  virtues  in 
themselves,  ini^tead  of  merely  as  indiontions 
of  the  p<noer  ofbtwg  virtuous  under  difficulty 
and  tvmptatitm,  that  wcare  prone  to  appJaud 
09ery  iuHtance  of  their  exercise  without  paus- 
ing to  consider  whether  the  occasion  be  a 
suitable  or  right  one.     Yet  this  surely  is  not 
sound.     We  admire  the  man  who  can  pluck 
out  his  right  eye,  or  cut  off  his  right  band, 
where  duty  or  nffection  demands  the  sacri- 
fice ;  but  we  shudder  at  the  savnge  fortitude 
of  the  harbarion  who  thnists  his  hand  into 
the  fire,  or  chops  off  his  leg  merely  as  an  act 
of  asceticism,  or  to  prove  how  well  he  can 
bear  piin,     T\xe  faculty  of  martyrdom  exevy 
man,  if  his  Manhood  he  perfect^  should  pos- 
sess ;  but  it  is  the  occasions  on  which  and 
the  judgment  with  which    that   fticulty  is 
called  into  action,  that  constitute  the  diflfer- 
encc  between  a  glorious  heroism  and  a  gal- 
lant blunder.     Antonio  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered not  so  much  what  his  conduct  ought 
to  be,  as   the  light  in  which  his  conduct 
would   he    regarded.     His  pride   revolted 
against  the  idea  of  being  called 9k  presumptu- 
ous and  dit}honouraV»le  udventurer;  he  looked 
to  the  iipparent  rather  than  the  real ;  he  was 
willing  to  resign  his  love  rather  than  endure 
a  wound  to  his  dignity.     For  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  any.  rigid  notion  of  the 
duty  of  filial  obedience  that  made  him  thiuk 
it  would  have  been  wrong  to  persuade  Lucy 
to  set  nt  naught  her  father's  prejudices;  it 
was  simply  that  ho  was  prepared  to  abandon 
his  fondest  hopes  rather  than  do  what  would 
be  deemed   intrusive  and  resented  as  pre- 
sumptuous.     But  the   principal   fault  lies 
here  :  that  in  his  struggle  with  himself,  and 
in  the  determination  at  which  he  arrived, 
Antonio  is  represented   as  leaving   Lucy's 
feelingswholly.out  of  consideration.    It  never 
occurs  to  him  to  question  what  she  would 
suffer  when    wrenched   away  from  one  to 
^hoin   she  had  given  all  her  fresh  young 
heart,  or  to  reflect  that  he  had  no  right  thus 
to  abandon  one  whose  love  he  had  so  irrevo- 
cably made  his  own.  The  solemn  obligations, 
and  the  sacred  duties,  and  the  inalienable 
rights  of  plighted  or  of  known  affection,  never 
entered  into  his  estimate.     He  thought  only 
of  himself.     He  looked  at  the  case  solely 
from  his  own  point  of  view.     If^  indeed,  he 
Iiad  carefully  avoided  gaining  his  patient's 
love  (though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he 
could  have  done  so)  from  a  foresight  that  a 
love  so  unequal  before  the  world  oould  never 
be  crowned  with  success;  or  if,   when  the 
hour  for  decision  arrived,  he  had  placed  be- 


fore his  mistress  the  possible  dangers  and 
the  certain  sacrifices  to  her  of  a  life  of  par-' 
erty  and  exile,  and  urged  her  to  reflect  welL 
and  not  to  consider  him  ;  or,  if  even  he  had 
taken  the  decision  out  of  her  hands,  and 
foreseeing  what  she  was  scarcely  likely  t9 
foresee,  and  judging  life  and  human  natimi 
from  the  height  of  his  wider  experience,  had 
resolved  to  spare  her  a  hazardous  expert 
ment;  or  if,  finally,  he  had  felt  that  her 
father,  though  a  fool,  and  her  brother,  thouffb 
a  brute,  had  claims  which  ought  not  to  m 
ignored  or  pretermitted,  and  so  had  resigned 
her  at  the  dictate  of  a  duty, — ^then,  indeed, 
the  self-sacrifice  would  have  been  genuine, 
and  the  moral  sound.  As  it  is,  or  rather  ee 
it  is  represented  by  the  author,  we  think 
that  Antonio,  in  abandoning  Lucy,  sinned 
against  her  grievously,  and  that  what  he 
deemed  a  conflict  between  selfish  passiea 
and  self-denying  virtue,  was  in  truth  only  ft 
conflict  between  one  passion  and  another. 

Again,  in  representing  his  hero  in  the  final 
chapter  as  refusing  to  escape  because  he 
would  not  desert  nis  fellow-prisoners,  the 
author  obviously  conceives  that  he  is  painU 
ing  an  act  of  the  most  noble  and  onsibtent 
heroism.  We  dissent  altogether  from  this 
implied  estimate.  We  hold  that  Antonio 
was  sacrificing  a  substantial  duty  to  a  sha- 
dowy fancy  ;  an  affection  to  a  sentiment— « 
sentiment,  indeed,  beautiful  and  generous, 
but  exaggerated  and  misplaced.  His  soul 
was  full  of  enthusiastic  sympathy  for  the 
companions  of  his  dungeon,  with  whom  he 
had  fought  and  suffered ;  but  could  not  *'find 
in  his  heart"  to  desert  them ;  he  could  not 
bear  the  notion  of  obtaining  a  relief  in  which 
they  did  not  participate,  or  enjoying  freedom 
while  they  languished  in  confinement.  TUs 
was  generous,  but  it  was  not  right.  If,  in* 
deed,  it  had  been  a  question  whether  he 
should  abandon  a  single  fellow-prisoner,  whd 
would  have  been  unspeakably  desolate  when 
he  was  gone ;  or  if  he  had  been  able,  by  r»> 
main  ing,  to  lighten  the  chains  or  shorten  the 
durance  of  his  associates  in  misery  ;  or  even 
if  he  had  felt,  like  Socrat^  that  duty  called 
him  to  submit  to  the  unjust  verdict  of  his 
country's  tribunal, — the  calm  judgment  of 
the  moralist  would  probably  have  prc^ 
nounced  his  decision  noble  because  right* 
eous.  But  these  are  not  alleged  as  hie 
reasons;  these  were  not  the  motives  thai 
influenced  him  ;  he  simply  felt  that  konotm 
called  upon  him  to  share  the  fate  of  his 
comradea.  He  was  a  patriot:  yet  he  nef«l 
reflects  how  fiir  more  probably  he  mighi 
serve  his  country  by  labouring  at  libe^e( 
than  by  rotting  in  a  dungeon.  He  is  • 
friend :  yet  he  forgets  that  to  serve  captive 
friends,  a  man  needs  himself  to  be  in  Sew* 
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dom.  He  was  a  lover :  he  had  dedared  hia 
love ;  he  knew  that  the  life  and  happiness  of 
one  whom  he  was  bound  to  consider  before 
everything,  except  clear  morality  or  patri- 
otic duty,  were  bound  up  in  his  deliverance ; 
he  ought  to  have  felt  that  he  no  longer 
belonged  to  himself  alone,  and  that  amid  the 
deep  and  solemn  responsibilities  of  a  wed- 
ded heart,  the  music  of  mere  sentiment, 
however  elevated  and  refined,  had  no  right 
to  make  itself  heard.  But  all  these  con 
siderations  appear  to  have  esoaped  him ; 
Antonio  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  generous 
emotions — and  Eucy  died !  It  is  well  that 
men  should  be  able  to  do  such  things :  it  is 
not  well  that  they  should  do  them.  In 
dealing  with  cases  of  this  sort,  novelists 
seem  to  us  strangely  irrational  and  inconsist- 
ent. They  would  condemn  a  man  of  impul- 
sive nature  who  should  abandon  a  wife 
whose  being  hung  upon  him,  for  a  friend 
whom  he  loved  but  could  not  really  save : 
and  are  the  obligations  of  a  true,  deliberate, 
and  pledged  attachment  one  whit  less  sacred 
or  imperative  than  those  of  a  union  already 
consecrated  by  the  altar  1 

The  "  HUtory  of  Piedmont,"  by  Mr.  Gal- 
lenga,  does  not  seem  to  us  particularly 
valuable.  The  first  part  is  tedious;  the 
latter  part  is  not  very  clear,  vigorous,  or 
free  from  prejudice.  It  was  unwarrantable 
and  senseless  to  publish  for  English  readers 
a  history  of  Piedmont  in  three  volumes: 
one  would  have  sufficed  amply  ;  three,  few 
persons  will  be  found  to  wade  through.  If 
the  author  had  confined  himself  to  a  succinct 
sketch  of  Pledmontese  annals  since  1815, 
and  a  full  and  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of 
that  country  at  this  moment,  and  of  the 
working  of  the  free  institutions  which  have 

E roved  its  glory  and  salvation  since  1848, 
e  would  have  rendered  a  real  service  both 
to  the  Enfflish  reader,  and  to  the  country 
which  Englishmen  so  much  want  to  know. 
Even  the  one  chapter  which  he  has  devoted 
to  this  subject,  sketchy  and  feeble  as  it  is,  is 
in  our  eyes  the  most  interesting  in  the  three 
volumes. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  of  the 
condition  and  political  prospects  of  that 
country  which  I>r.  Antonio  loved  so  well, 
and  for  which  he,  like  all  her  sons,  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  so  much.  Two  years  ago 
the  hopes  of  Italian  patriots  and  exiles  were 
feverishly  high,  and  even  foreign  well-wish- 
ers could  not  but  see  much  reasonable  pro- 
bability that,  out  of  the  grand  conflict  then 
preparing,  might  arise  the  golden  opportunity 
which  sidcening  expectants  had  waited  for  so 
long,  and  that  the  war  begun  fer  the  repres- 


sion  of  one  aggressive  despot  might  end  in 
the  emancipation  of  all  suffering  peoples. 
The  game  is  not  yet  played  out,  and  the 
chances  are  not  yet  therefore  wholly  ex- 
tinguished; but  they  grow  fainter  and  fewer 
every  day.  The  cold  and  crafty  policy  of 
Austria,  who  has  contrived  to  make  both 
belligerents  wait  upon  her  pleasure  and  do 
her  work ;  the  patient  sagacity  with  which 
she  held  out  hopes  of  aid  to  both  parties,  so 
as  to  prevent  either  from  taking  a  single 
step  which  oould  offend  her ;  the  slow  and 
stealthy  movement  by  which  she  has  gra- 
dually sidled  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
nations  whose  sympathy  with  her  victims 
she  had  most  to  dread,  as  soon  as  she  felt 
satisfied  that  fortune  would  ultimately  de- 
clare for  the  Allies, — all  this  made  it  diffi- 
cult at  first,  and  makes  it  impossible  now, 
for  either  England  or  France  to  assist,  or 
encourage,  or  even  countenance  any  rising 
in  Italy  against  Austrian  domination,  or 
against  the  tyranny  of  those  petty  sove- 
reigns and  satraps  whom  Austria  takes  under 
her  protection.  Without  the  entire  neutrality 
and  secret  good  wishes  of  the  Western 
Powers,  not  even  Mazzini  believes  it  possi- 
ble to  throw  off  either  the  foreign  or  the 
domestic  yoke :  without  their  active  aid,  few 
except  Mazzini  flatter  themselves  that  such 
deliverance  can  be  achieved.  Assistance  and 
neutrality  are  now  alike  out  of  the  question, 
and  must  continue  so  unless  Austria  should 
play  us  false — which  she  is  far  too  wise  to 
do.  The  liberation  of  Italy  must  therefore 
be  again  postponed,  and  the  sanguine  antici- 
pations of  her  children  be  once  more  ex- 
changed for  ''that  hope  deferred,  which 
maketh  the  heart  sick,"  and  which  only  those 
whose  faith  is  very  firm  and  whose  spirit 
has  been  long  chastened  have  the  strength 
to  bear. 

Meanwhile,  though  present  and  immediate 
prospects  seem  fading  away,  and  no  blow 
could  now  be  struck  with  the  slightest  chance 
of  a  favourable  issue,  there  is  much  for  pa- 
tient and  far-sighted  patriots  to  do,  and  much 
to  encoun^e  the  confident  hope  of  ultimate 
success.  The  actual  condition  of  the  whole 
Peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  Piedmont, 
is  grievous  and  suffering  indeed,  but  for  close 
observers  there  are  not  wanting  gleams  of 
light,  and  for  those  who  can  toil  on  in  obscur- 
ity and  in  faith,  there  is  an  appropriate  and 
obligatory  field  of  exertion.  Preparation  for 
future  action  may  go  on,  when  present  action 
is  forbidden  by  the  circumstances  of  the  hour. 
The  soil  may  always  be  tilled  :  seed  may  in- 
cessantly be  sown.  But  much  has  to  be  done 
before  Italy  can  be  fully  disciplined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  when  it  shall 
arise,  and  before  the  sympathies  of  other 
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lands  have  been  properly  awakened  and  en- 
lightened 80  as  to  secure  their  zealous  and 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  day  of  conflict, 
^e  true  friends  of  Italy,  whether  natives  or 
foreigners,  residents  or  exiles,  must  labour 
to  extinguish  every  local  jealousy,  every 
petty  passion,  every  fierce  egotism,  every 
extreme  doctrine,  every  irrational  ambition, 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  perfect  harmony 
off«H)ling  now  and  of  what  would  mar  har- 
moiiy  of  action  then.  Unity  of  object  and  of 
heart  must  pave  the  way  for  unity  of  nation- 
al existence,  and  the  mischief-makers  within 
must  be  silenced  before  the  tyrant  from  with- 
out can  be  expelled.  And  the  friends  of 
sober  freedom  in  France  and  England  must 
be  convinced  by  every  engine  of  proof  and  of 
persuasion,  that  Italians  can  be  moderate  as 
well  as  enthusiastic,  resolute  and  patient  as 
well  as  insurgent  and  impulsive ;  that  they 
deserve  liberty,  and  know  how  at  once  to 
maintain  and  to  use  it ;  that  they  need  only 
redemption  from  a  hostile  and  benumbing 
yoke  to  realize  an  almost  magic  progress ; 
and  that  the  establishment  of  one  oonsoli* 
dated  Italian  kingdom  would,  by  solving  the 
European  problem  and  creating  the  possibil- 
ity of  permanent  European  peace,  prove  the 
greatest  blessing  Providence  could  bestow 
or  statesmen  could  procure  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  vast  commonwealth  of  nations. 

Towards  the  first  of  these  objects  consid- 
erable progress  has  already  been  made — far 
more  than  we  in  this  country  are  willing  to 
believe.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  Italy 
never  has  been  a  united  country  since  the 
days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire ;  that  she  has 
always  been  split  up  into  a  number  of  small 
states,  hating  each  other  with  the  double 
hatred  of  consanguinity  and  vicinage ;  that 
the  Neapolitans  and  the  Lombards,  the  Ve- 
netians and  the  Romans,  the  Tuscans  and  the 
Piedmontese,  have  no  sentiment  of  common 
nationality,  but  are  more  jealous  of  each 
other  than  of  strangers;  and  that  no  sooner 
vras  foreign  domination  at  an  end  than  the 
reign  of  local  rivalries,  irreconcilable  pre- 
tensions, and  perhaps  even  of  civil  war,  would 
begin.  Those  who  speak  thus  are  ignorant 
of  the  change  of  feeling  which  thelaM>uis  of 
enlightened  men  have  been  preparing  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which 
the  disastrous  wants  and  common  sufferings 
of  the  last  six  years  have  gone  tkt  to  clen<£. 
^hy  should  we  pretend  to  know  more  of 
Italian  views  and  wishes  than  the  Italians 
themselves  1  They  are  willing  to  merge  all 
past  jealousies  and  all  local  claims  in  the  great 
desire  for  union  and  fusion :  why  du)uld  we 
seek  to  remember  and  exaggerate  themi 
From  every  quarter  of  the  land  where  the 
fame  language  is  spoken,  there  goes  up  to 


heaven  the  same  paramount  aspiration — th« 
same  earnest  and  single  prayer,  the[KDXPXMi>> 
BNCx  and  Uhity  (or,  as  Manin  expresses  it^ 
unification)  of  Italy.  In  this  all  concur:  to 
this  all — ^Venice,  Turin,  Milan,  Florence, 
Naples,  even  Rome — are  willing  to  post- 
pone (heir  several  pretensions  for  superiority 
or  primacy.  We  do  not  say  that  diflicultieA 
may  not  arise — we  do  not  say  that  difference* 
of  wish  and  of  opinion  may  not  exist;  but 
we  affirm  without  hesitation  that  the  commoa- 
desire  for  blending  into  oiu  nation  whiek* 
beats  in  every  Italian  bosom,  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  to 
smoothe  away  all  divergences  of  view. 

There  are  three  principal  parties  or  poU« 
tical  ideas  in  Italy :  and  we  have  had  oppoi| 
tunities  of  conversing  intimately  with  tbo 
leaders  or  representatives  of  them  all,  and 
we  have  been  at  once  surprised  and  encouvw 
aged  to  find  how  convergent  and  reconcili^ 
able  were  their  views,  even  when  not  wholly^ 
identical.  First  comes  what  we. may  call  tha 
Constitutional  party,  of  which  A^eglio  and 
Cavour  are  the  actual  chiefs,  and  of  whieb 
Balbo,  Oioberti,  and  perhaps  Farini  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  fathers  and  the  spokesmen. 
These  alone  have  achieved  any  permanenl 
results.  The  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  with  ill 
free  institutions,  its  parliament  formed  on 
the  model  of  our  own,  its  unfettered  preM^ 
its  spirited  foreign  policy,  and  its  wonderful 
industrial  activity,  may  be  considered  as  thelv 
creation.  It  stands  forth  to  Europe  alike  at 
a  proof  of  what  Italians  can  do,  a  specimea 
of  what  all  Italy  might  become,  and  the  poo< 
sible,  not  to  say  the  probable,  nucleus  of  tho 
future  Italian  State.  It  is  difficult  to  do  just* 
ice  to  the  individual  skill  and  the  national 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  which  have  com* 
bined  to  guide  this  hopeful  oonstitutioB 
through  the  manifold  and  perplexing  perils  of 
its  infant  years.  A  perhaps  inevitable,  bal 
most  unwise,  mismanaged,  and  disastrom 
war  at  the  outset ;  a  democratic  party  dio- 
trusting  the  monarch,  and  unwilling  to  bo- 
lieve  in  the  sincerity  of  the  moderate  and 
cautious  ministers  around  him ;  a  determined 
contest  with  the  Pope  aided  by  a  very  nor 
morons  and  unscrupulous  priesthood  within 
its  own  boundaries ;  the  relentless  hosUlil|y 
of  Austria,  ac«king  cause  of  quarrel  that  tm 
might  fall  upon  and  crush  a  govemmsBt 
which  was  to  her  a  perpetual  menace  and 
reproach,  vigilant  to  profit  by  any  weakneaa 
and  disturlMUioe,  and  inde&tigable  in  al* 
tempting  to  create  both:  theae  were  soma 
of  the  d^gers  that  had  to  be  met  and  oveM 
come  by  a  constitution  improvised  in  a  yeii . 
of  excitement,  and  managed  by  statesmen  aB 
of  whom  were  new  to  the  work.  Yet  so  tm 
all  has  gone  weU»  and  thanks  to  its  own  gri» 
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lantry  and  good  sense  in  throwing  itself  un- 
reservedly into  the  Western  Alliance,  the 
regenerated  kingdom  may  now  he  considered 
as  fiirly  launched  and  out  of  danger. 

Now,  what  id  the  dearest  hope  and  earnest 
desire  of  the  chiefs  of  this  the  moderate  party  ? 
First,  and  above  all,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Austrian?,  the  purification  of  Italy  from  Ger- 
man footsteps  and  German  rule.  This  de- 
sire is  at  once  a  longing  of  instinct^  and  a 
dictate  of  policy.  These  statesmen  know 
that  there  can  be  no  comfort  or  security  f\.}T 
them,  while  Lombardy  is  held  by  a  foe  who 
hates  them,  as  only  vice  can  hate  virtue,  and 
failure  can  hate  success.  The  antipathy  of 
race  is  as  strong  in  their  bosoms  as  in  that 
of  Mazzini  or  Mnnin  :  it  burns  in  every  line 
and  sentence  of  Farini's  history.  The  bitter 
feeling  with  which  every  generous  soul  must 
view  the  subjection  of  the  nobler  to  the 
meaner  creature,  is  as  keen  in  the  constution- 
alist  of  Piedmont  as  in  the  republican  of 
Borne.  Ilonce  the  Independence  of  Italy 
is  the  aim  and  wish  of  the  Moderates 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  as  much  as  of  the 
fiercest  democrats.  But  the  Piedmontese 
statesmen  see  clearly  enough  that,  as  long 
OS  they  stand  alone — the  only  free  Italian 
state,  their  tenure  of  life  must  be  precarious 
and  fatiguing,  that  they  will  be  constantly  in 
danger,  and  must  stand  constantly  on  the  de- 
fensive-. They,  too,  like  the  rest  of  their 
compatriots,  are  not  without  the  natural  am- 
bition to  see  their  country  become  once  more 
a  real  puissance  in  the  European  system,  in- 
stead of  being  alternately  a  battle-field,  and 
a  prey  to  the  more  powerful ;  and  they 
know  that,  while  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont 
must  be  always  uninfluential  and  in  jeopardy, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  would  be  great,  safe, 
and  self-sustaining.  Nor  can  they  be  sup- 
posed insensible  to  the  noble  aspiration  of 
seeing  their  province  the  first  instalment, 
themselves  the  chosen  instruments,  and  their 
monarch  the  condensed  expression,  of  the 
completed  regeneration  of  their  country. 
Hence  the  Unity  of  Italy  is  the  second  in- 
scription on  their  banner. 

Manin,  the  noble  defender  and  statesman- 
like governor  of  Venice,  is  the  representative 
of  the  Federal  Party.  He  and  his  detest 
Uie  Austrians,  as  only  those  can  who  have 
long  groaned  under  that  alien,  stupid,  and 
ferocious  domination.  They  know  there  is 
no  hope  for  knowledge,  for  progress,  for  civ- 
ilisation, for  self-government,  for  any  of  those 
real  social  ameliorations  which  constitute  the 
blessings  and  the  life  of  nations,  so  long  as, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  Teuton  holds  sway 
in  Italy.  They  are  convinced,  in  their  in- 
most souls,  (as  who  that  knows  Italy  is  not  7) 
that  with  that  utterly  unsuitable  and  neces- 


sarily oppressive  Government,  no  transac- 
tion or  compromise  is  possible :  there  are 
natures  that  will  not  blend  ;  there  are  qual- 
ities that  cannot  harmonize ;  there  are  wrongs 
that  cannot  be  forgiven  ;  there  arc  moniories 
in  the  past  that  rise  up  and  forbid  alike  for- 
getfulness  or  reconciliation,  in  truth,  the 
two  races  are  too  antipathic  to  make  their 
co-existence  possible,  except  in  the  relation 
of  tyrant  and  slave,  jailer  and  prisoner. 
Hence  the  passionate  desire  of  this  party  for 
the  emancipation  of  their  c*>untry  from  for- 
eign rulers  is  so  strong,  that  they  would  pur- 
chase it  at  the  price  of  foregoing  all  iheir 
own  pet  theories  of  government  or  social 
systems.  Let  but  the  Austrians  be  expelled, 
(they  say,)  and  the  form  of  constitutional 
order,  or  national  existence  which  shall  suc- 
ceed, is  to  us  a  matter  of  very  secondary 
consideration.  We  are  Federalists  by  pre- 
ference and  on  principle:  wo  should  [»refer 
to  see  united  Italy  consist  of  several  distinct 
republics,  each  with  its  separate  centre  of  in^ 
telligence,  activity,  and  goverimient,  but 
bound  together  like  America  or  Switzerland 
in  one  strict  and  solemn  federation — inde- 
pendent as  regards  each  other,  one  solid  and 
united  nation  as  regards  other  powers.  But 
wo  are  willing  to  waive  all  this,  if,  by  so 
doing,  we  can  hasten  the  attainment  of  our 
grand  object,  the  independence  and  vuijica- 
tion  of  our  cherished  country,  K  Erjgland 
and  France  will  assist  us  in  driving  out  our 
foes,  their  wishes  as  to  our  future  re-constitu- 
tion shall  bo  to  us  a  law ;  and  if  ihey  say 
"  we  should  wish  to  see  Italy  a  single  king- 
dom, and  Victor  Immanuel  its  first  monarch," 
we  will  all  hoj^ten  to  carry  their  wish  into 
effect.  Or  if  they  leave  us  free  to  choose, 
as  a  national  congress  may  decide,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  party  which  has  most 
contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  Italy,  will 
have  the  paramount  influence  in  such  an  as- 
sembly ;  and  as  Piedmont  and  its  army  will 
have  been  that  party,  the  King  of  Piedmont 
would  almost  certainly  be  chosen.  No  one 
would  be  mad  enough  to  hazard  our  newly 
won  independence  by  ill-timed  discord  and 
perilous  pretensions. 

We  repeat  simply  the  language,  and  al- 
most the  very  words  we  have  heard  from 
Italian  patriots  of  this  school. 

The  third  political  section  into  which  Ita- 
lian patriots  are  divided  is  that  of  the  Repub- 
licans, of  which  Mazzini  is  the  head.  Of  the 
relative  power  and  numbers  of  this  section, 
we  cannot  speak  with  any  confidence.  Both, 
we  believe,  are  on  the  decrease.  Its  vota- 
ries are  found  chiefly  among  the  lower  classes 
and  the  more  exalte  of  the  middle  ranks. 
Like  the  other  two  parties  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  their  watchword  is  the  Independrnci 
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AHD  Unitt  of  Italy  ;  and  this  object  they 
conceive  Ciin  only  be  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  a  ffeneral  and  combined  insur- 
Teotion  under  the  influence  of  which  all  the 
existing  divisions  of  the  Peninsula  shall  be 
swept  awny,  and  all  local  diflerences  and  jeal- 
ousies melted  down  in  one  grand  and  bum- 
log  enthusiasm.  Their  ruling  idea  is  of  a  Re- 
public, one  and  indivisible,  \v  ith  Rome  as  its 
capital  and  centre.  But  even  this  party  are 
as  devoted  as  the  others  to  the  first  great 
design  of  expelling  foreign  domination,  and 
M  disposed  to  postpone  and  even  to  sacrifice 
all  other  aims  to  this.  Mazzini,  with  all  his 
&u]ts,  is  a  sincere  and  disinterested  patriot. 
We  deem  him  oflen  wrong;  we  have  no 
doubt  he  has  done  much  mischief;  wo  even 
question  whether  he  is  not  now  nither  a  hin- 
drance than  an  aid  to  the  realization  of  his 
country^s  hopes ;  and  we  fear  that  on  one 
point  —  his  hatred  and  detestation  of  the 
House  of  Savoy — ^ho  has  allowed,  uncon- 
sciously, the  remembrance  of  the  past  to 
make  him  unreasonable  and  unjust.  But 
even  he  is  pure ;  even  he,  like  Manin,  is  pre- 
pared to  surrender  his  personal  predilec- 
tions for  his  grand  desire.  The  language  we 
have  heard  him  use,  deliberately  and  in  pros- 
pect of  action,  is  this: — I  am  a  Republican  at 
heart;  I  believe  that  only  through  a  unani- 
mous popular  rising  can  Italy  be  liberated ; 
lam  convinced  that  no  conception  less  mag- 
nificent and  stirring  than  that  of  Italian  unity 
will  be  able  to  arouse  a  movement  energetic 
enough  to  secure  the  national  independence. 
I  have  no  faith  in  the  House  of  Savoy.  I 
have  no  confidence  in  armies  fighting  for  dy- 
nastic aims.  I  mistrust  federalism,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  scheme  of 
splitting  up  Italy  into  a  number  of  independ- 
ent states.  My  central  idea — my  polar  aim 
— my  fixed  religion  is  the  unity  of  an  Italy 
rescued  from  the  hated  Austrian  yoke.  On 
this  alone  I  can  listen  to  no  compromise,  and 
enter  into  no  negotiations.  But  give  me  this, 
and  I  am  willing  to  forego  all  else :  show  me 
that  foregoing  all  else  will  hasten  or  secure 
this  paramount  object,  and  my  willingness 
■will  become  eagerness.  I  love  personal  lib- 
erty much,  but  I  love  national  independence 
incomparably  more ;  the  question  of  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  freedom  for  Italians  is 
in  my  eyes  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
question  of  the  emancipation,  the  greatness, 
and  the  union  of  Italy.  It  is  my  country, 
not  her  individual  inhabitants,  thht  I  care  for. 
Hence,  though  I  am  a  Republican,  I  can 
waive  all  notion  of  making  democracy  a  sine 
gild  non,  and  I  can  consent  to  see  Italy  gov- 
erned by  a  despot  even,  provided  he  reigns 
over  it  all,  and  is  a  native  of  the  soil. 
Thus  while  the  several  parties  into  whioh 


the  Italians  are  divided,  differ  as  to  the  means 
by  which  their  object  can  best  be  attained 
and  secured,  that  object  is  identical  with  all| 
— the  Independence  and  Unification  of  Italji 
— ^and  to  that  object  all  are  rea^y  to  post- 
pone or  to  surrender  their  special  pretei^ 
sions  and  their  minor  schemes.  AH  are  mors 
bent  upon  the  end,  in  which  they  agree,  than 
upon  toe  means,  on  which  they  differ.  Sur^ 
ly  this  is  a  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  case. 
Nor  do  we  conceive  that  even  the  moi^ 
sures  and  plans  by  which  they  would  obtain 
their  object,  present  any  irreconcilable  divep. 
gence.  No  one,  we  trust— certainly  not  Az^ 
glio — ^we  hope  not  Mazzini — would  desirs 
to  see  in  emancipated  Italy  such  a  central- 
ized government  as  that  of  France,  whibk 
should  rule  through  a  bureaucracy,  and  r^ 
duce  all  municipal  action  to  a  nullity.  Ms^ 
zini  is  too  reflective  and  well-educated  a  mail 
to  dream  of  suppressing  or  benumbing  thsfe 
national  life,  difiused  through  every  hamlet 
and  in  every  heart,  which  is  the  only  perro»* 
nent  fountain  and  guarantee  of  the  national 
liberty.  With  all  his  notions  of  the  age- 
hallowed  and  inherent  supremacy  of  Rome^ 
he  is  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  he  knows 
as  well  as  most  men  how  marked  and  in^ 
radicable  are  those  local  differences  which 
will  make  large  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment at  once  inevitable  and  desirable.  More- 
over, he  is  essentially  anti  gall  lean  in  soul ;  he 
hates  and  distrusts  the  French  only  one  frae» 
tion  less  than  the  Austrians ;  the  first  article 
in  his  creed  is  the  vast  native  superiority  d 
the  Italians  to  both  the  other  race^,  and  he 
would  be  little  inclined  to  borrow  from  those 
whom  ho  despises,  their  most  questionable 
system.  The  ideal  of  the  moderate  states- 
men of  Piedmont,  again,  is  far  more  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  than  the  French ;  they  know 
the  strength  of  that  lies  in  municipal  activitj 
and  local  energies ;  a  real  parliamentary  gor- 
ernment  can  never  bo  a  centralized  or  bu- 
reaucratic one ;  and  they  would  probably  be 
as  anxious  as  any  one  to  establish  in  Vene- 
tia,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  Romagna,  Naples, 
and  all  the  other  divisions  of  the  Peninsula^ 
provincial  assemblies  with  ample  and  well- 
considered  powers.  Nor,  we  feel  confident| 
would  Manm,  with  all  his  natural  pride  in 
the  venerable  republio  which  gave  him  birth, 
and  his  natural  desire  to  prevent  its  noble 
individuality  from  being  wholly  merged, — 
with  all  his  steady  and  profound  conyic- 
tion  of  the  strength  that  lies  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  landmarks  of  state  and  raoe^ 
— be  willing  for  one  hour  to  sacrifice  tj  these 
sentiments  such  a  firm  and  real "  unifioatioa*' 
of  Italy,  as  should  secure  the  most  unfettered 
and  concentrated  energy  in  her  attitude  ti^ 
wards  other  empires.    All  alike  would  &A 
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the  first  requisite  to  be  the  transformation 
of  Italy  from  a  "  geographical  expression" 
into  a  political  Reality  ; — as  all  alike  would 
feel  the  second  requisite  to  be  the  cherishing 
of  all  provincial  patriotism,  tenderness  to  all 
provincial  pride,  and  careful  fostering  of  all 
provincial  capacity  nnd  life. 

For  ourselves,  earnestly  as  we  desire  to 
see  Italy  emancipated  from  the  Austrian 
yoke,  and  erected  into  a  powerful  and  united 
kingdom,  we  confess  we  should  regard  the 
entire  extinction  of  its  actual  divisions  as  at 
once  a  heavy  and  a  needless  price,  even  for 
so  great  a  gain.     We  look  upon  the  spirit  of 
centralization  as  the  worst  foe  to  liberty  and 
to  progress.     We  always  see  with  uneasy 
forebodings  and  with  deep  regret  the  ten- 
dency, everywhere  and  at  all  times  manifest 
enough,  to  concentrate  and  to  congregate. 
The  disposition  of  a  Grovemment  to  absorb 
all  rule  into  its  own  hands ;  the  inclination 
of  Parliaments  gradually  to  draw  to  them- 
selves all  business,  and  to  supersede  or  be- 
numb the  actions  of  local  bodies ;  the  ten- 
dency of  everything  and  every  one  to  rush 
to  the  one  capital  of  the  land, — the  wealthy 
for  enjoyment,  the  ambitious  for  power,  the 
vain  for  distinction  and  display,  intellect  and 
literature  for  excitement  and  renown, — all 
these  are  symptoms  at  once  of  an  actual  evil 
and  a  coming  danger.     This  propensity,  nat- 
ural as  it  is  where  a  nation  has  only  one  me- 
tropolis, impoverishes  the  country  to  oppress 
the  capital ;    it  drains  the  extremities  to 
gorge  the  centre;  it  gives  rise  to  endless 
strife,  to  feverish  jostlings,  to  bitter  and 
wide-spread    discontents      Thousands   who 
might  be  useful  in  their  province,  find  no  field 
of  action  in  a  crowded  city.    Thousands, 
whose    respectable    but   not    commanding 
talents  were  adequate  to  the  achievement  of 
a  local  reputation,  languish  in  obscurity  on  a 
metropolitan  arena.    Thousands,  who  might 
have  been  happy  in  the  chief  town  of  their 
native  district,  grow  morose  and  wretched 
with  disappointment  in  a  vast  sphere  where 
they  are  nobody  and  nothing.     Moreover, 
by  this  concentration  of  talent  and  energy  in 
one  place,  the  valued  variety  of  special  and 
individual  peculiarities  is  lost;  a  dull  mo- 
notony creeps  over  the  mind  and  manners  of 
the  nation ;  it  is,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  though 
all  Europe  spoke  one  language  and  had  one 
metropolis.   The  barrier  and  security  against 
these  dangers  is  to  preserve  with  sedulous 
anxiety  all    natural,  ancient,  and  existing 
landmarks;  to  multiply,  or  at  least  not  to 
reduce,  centres  of  political  and  intellectual 
activity,  to  have  many  capitals,  many  circles, 
many  publics.     Where  would  have  been  the 
literary  and  scientific  life  which  has  half  re- 
deem^ the  political  degradation  and  inca- 


pacity of  Germany,  if  Berlin  had  been  its 
only  capital ;  if  Heidelberg,  GOttingen, 
Dresden,  Weimar,  and  Frankfort,  had  not 
each  had  its  magnet  of  attraction,  its  special 
audience,  its  galaxy  of  stars  1  In  like  man- 
ner, why  should  not  Rome  and  Bologna, 
Venice  and  Turin,  Florence  and  Sienna, 
Naples  and  Palermo,  each  have  its  arena  and 
its  stage  ?  W^hy  should  not  the  statesmen 
of  each  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  Italy 
by  developing  the  strength  of  their  own  al- 
lotted division  of  that  splendid  land  ?  why 
should  not  the  literary  men  of  each,  while 
addressing  an  Italian  nation,  seek  to  charm 
and  to  illustrate  a  Venetian  or  a  Tuscan  peo- 
ple? why  should  not  each  city  retain  its 
idiosyncratic  colouring  and  character,  and 
thus  most  effectually  enrich  and  enhance  the 
general  effect  1  How  incalculably  superior 
is  the  blended  harmony  of  the  rainbow  to 
the  grey  monotony  of  any  single  tint ! 

llie  two  secondary  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  Italy  as  an 
independent  and  united,  if  not  homogeneous 
State,  (the  liberation  of  its  soil  from  the  pres- 
ence, and  of  its  Governments  from  the  influ- 
ence, of  the  Austrians  once  definitely  accom- 
plished,) lie  with  Sicily  and  with  the  Pope. 
Sicily  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Italy. 
The  island  has  at  no  time  in  modern  days 
formed  a  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 
political  relation  therewith  is  of  very  recent 
date, — scarcely  longer  than  a  century. 

*'  *  Sicilian  liberties  are  contemporaneous  with 
those  of  England.  As  early  as  in  the  eleventh 
century,  Sicily,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Norman 
Prince,  like  England,  settled  the  foundations  of 
her  freedom  and  independence.  The  national 
sovereignty  resided,  de  facto^  in  the  Parliament, 
which  disposed  of  the  crown  of  the  island,  and 
no  prince  ever  considered  his  title  good  or  his 
power  secure,  unless  based  on  an  election  by 
Parliament  The  great  objection  felt  to  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  was  on  the  score 
that  they  were  imposed  by  the  Pontiff,  and  not 
elected  by  the  nation.  This,  and  no  other,  was 
the  origin  of  the  irritation  which  exploded  in  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,  (1282.)  It  was  the  Parliament 
who,  of  its  own  free  will,  called  to  the  throne  the 
line  of  Arragon,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  and  at  a 
later  period  the  Castilian,  in  that  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  And  it  is  not  amiss  to  note,  that, 
at  the  death  of  the  latter,  his  successor,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  was  not  immediately  acknowledged ; 
it  was  not  till  1518  that  he  received  the  investi- 
ture from  Parliament,  and  swore,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, to  maintain  intact  the  immunities  and 
free  customs  of  Sicily.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  the  Sicilian  Autonomy  passed  unscorched 
through  the  fire  of  three  centurits  of  union  with 
Spain,  but  our  wonder  will  cease  when  we  reflect 
that  the  bond  between  Spain  and  Sicily  was 
rather  nominal  than  real,  and  that  during  this 
whole  period,  the  island  preserved  its  own  na- 
tional representation,  its  own  laws,  its  own  ad- 
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ministration,  flag,  coin,  and  army.  At  the  war 
of  succession,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  throne  of  Sicily  was  disputed  alone 
with  all  the  other  dominions  of  the  deceased 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain.  The  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  gave  Sicily  to  Victor  Amedeus  of  Savoy, 
who,  by  a  special  clause  of  that  Treaty,  was 
bound  *  to  approve,  confirm,  and  ratify,  all  the 
privileges,  immunities,  customs,  &c,  enjoyed  by 
the  i^land.*  Thus  the  liberties  of  Sicily  came  to 
form  part  of  the  public  right  of  Europe.  But 
the  sway  of  Victor  Amedeus  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for,  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  after. 
Cardinal  Alberoni  succeeded  in  tricking  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  out  of  Sicily,  which  once  more  of 
its  own  free  will  united  itself  to  the  fortunes  of 
Spain.  The  Bourbons  began  their  rule  by  a 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  fundamental  com- 
pact, and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
continued  to  be  as  independent  and  distinct,  the 
one  from  the  other,  as  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Second.  When  Charles  the  Third  received 
at  Palermo,  in  1785,  the  crown  of  Sicily,  and  the 
homage  of  the  National  Representation,  he  in 
his  turn  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  ConAi- 
tution.  And  so  did  his  son  and  successor,  Fer- 
dinand, who  assumed  the  style  of  Ferdinand  the 
Third  of  Sicily  and  Fourth  of  Naples,  in  order 
that  the  distinction  of  the  two  kingdoms  should 
be  made  clear  to  all  the  world. 

"*The  first  years  of  his  reign,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  enlightened  Tannucci,  (Ferdinand 
was  eight  years  of  age  when  placed  on  the 
throne,)  gave  general  satibfaction  as  far  as  re- 
gards Sicily,  and  this  explains  how  the  storm  of 
1789  passed  over  the  island  without  disturbing 
its  tranquillity.  Happy  and  secure  in  a  Consti- 
tution, which  gave  her  the  power  of  reform  by 
paciUc  means,  when  necessary,  why  should  she 
take  part  in  a  struggle  that  could  bring  her 
nothing  better  than  what  she  already  possessed  t 
Meanwhile  the  thrones  of  Continental  FiUrope 
were  shaken  from  their  foundations,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  Neapolitan.' " — Doctor  Antonio^ 
p.  237. 

When  the  King  of  Naples  joined  the 
European  confederation  against  republican 
France,  as  it  was  natural  that  a  Bourbon 
should  do,  he  made  his  first  attack  on  Sici- 
lian independence  by  departing  in  an  arro- 
ffant  style  from  the  usual  custom  of  the 
Crown  in  demanding  subsidies  from  a  free 
Parliament.  But  when  the  French  overran 
Italy  and  took  possession  of  Naples,  the  Royal 
Family  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily » 
which  received  them  with  open  arms,  and 
•wherein  they  found  safety  till  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon restored  them  to  their  continental 
throne.  With  true  Bourbon  folly  and  in- 
gratitude, however,  the  whole  of  this  period 
was  spent  by  Ferdinand  in  endeavouring  to 
suppress  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  till  the 
British  who  subsidized  him,  weary  of  his 
misbehaviour,  sent  Lord  William  Bentinck 
with  full  powers  and  clear  instructions  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dangerous  and  unseemly  strife. 
The  constitution  agreed  upon  in  1812,  sol- 
emnly sworn  to  by  the  King,  and  aanotioned 


by  the  English  Government,  secured  to  the 
Sicilians  not  only  their  parliamentary  inde- 
pendence and  their  civil  liberties,  but  a  distinct 
separate  existence,  by  providing  that  in  case 
of  the  king  recovering  his  Neapolitan  domin- 
ions, the  Crown  of  Sicily  should  devolve 
upon  his  son.  Ferdinand,  however,  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  either  of  adhering  to  his 
word,  or  rewarding  those  who  had  protected 
him,  or  submitting  to  those  who  had  re- 
strained him.  He  was  a  pattern  specimen 
of  those  unprincipled  and  unkingly  sove- 
reigns whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  described  as 
'*  the  approbria  of  the  Southern  thrones  of 
Europe  ;  men  false  alike  to  the  accomplices 
who  have  served  them,  and  the  opponents 
who  have  spared  them;  men  who  in  the 
hour  of  danger  concede  everything,  promise 
everything,  turn  their  cheek  to  eyery  smiter, 
give  up  to  vengeance  every  minister  of  their 
iniquities;  and  await  with  meek  and  smillnff 
implacability,  the  blessed  day  of  perjury  and 
proscription."  No  sooner  was  Napoleon 
conclusively  caged  at  St.  Helena,  and  Joa* 
chim  Murat  shot  at  Pizzo,  than  the  restored 
monarch  declared  the  two  crowns  united, 
and  abolished  the  constitution  he  had  sworn 
to  maintain.  Lord  Castlereagh,  afler  some 
feeble  remonstrances,  winked  at  the  insult 
and  the  perfidy  ;  and  since  that  day  Naples 
and  Sicily  have  been  in  a  state  of  nominal 
union,  but  chronic  and  subterranean  feud. 
Every  island-liberty  has  been  abolished. 
The  country  has  been  despotically  governed 
by  a  viceroy.  No  Sicilian  troops  exist :  no 
portion  of  the  army  is  levied  in  that  pro- 
vince :  the  experiment  was  once  tried,  bnt 
abandoned  as  too  dangerous,  AH  internal 
improvements  which  could  have  developed 
the  resources  of  the  island  have  been  ne- 
glected or  discouraged  ;  not  a  single  savings' 
bank  exists ;  and  scarcely  a  single  road,  ex- 
cept the  one  from  Messina  to  Palermo. 
The  feeling  of  Sicily  for  Naples  is,  therefore, 
precisely  Qiat  of  Hungary  for  Austria.  The 
Neapolitan  troops  behaved  with  infinite  bru- 
tality to  the  Sicilians  in  1848,  so  that  the 
hatred  borne  by  the  islanders  to  the  conti- 
nentals is  not  confined  to  the  king  and  offi- 
cials only ;  and  the  Sicilians,  in  addition,  have 
in  one  point  a  strong  sense  of  inherent  supe- 
riority to  the  other  Italians  of  the  south : 
they  are  not  slaves  seeking  for  freedom,  bnt 
freemen  who  have  been  forcibly  and  recently 
reduced  to  servitude ;  they  are  not  demand- 
ing a  new  constitution,  but  merely  the  resto- 
ration of  one  they  had  enjoyed  for  centuries, 
which  Europe  had  sanctioned  and  England 
had  guaranteed,  and  which  has  only  been 
wrested  from  them  within  the  lifetime  of  die 
existing  generation. 

Thus,  while  the  other  Italians  have  only 
national  a^piratioMj  the  SioilianB  have  % 
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realized  naiionaUty  fresh  within  their  recol- 
lections, and  inexpressibly  dour  to  their 
affections ;  they  have  no  republican  fancies  ; 
their  views  and  hopes  are  strictly  constitu- 
tional ;  they  desire  not  a  new  political  exist- 
ence, but  the  recovery  of  a  b)st  independ- 
ence. The  patriots  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Peninsula  Ion/;  for  a  real  amalgama- 
tion either  in  the  federal  or  the  unitarian 
form :  the  patriots  of  Sicily  would  consent 
to  this,  but  they  do  not  desire  it.  They 
would  not  object,  were  their  freedom  of  local 
action  guaranteed,  to  form  part  of  one  great 
Italian  kingdom,  if  this  were  tlic  necessary 
price  of  their  emancipation ;  but  they  would 
prefer  independence  under  a  separate  crown. 
At  heart  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  Ita- 
lians. Whether  they  possess  all  the  ele- 
ments which  would  secure  the  duration  of  a 
distinct  nationality  we  cannot  say :  their 
nobles  are  for  the  most  part  a  poor  and 
worn-out  race  ;  but  the  scanty  middle  class 
is  energetic  and  courageous;  the  priests 
(which  is  not  the  case  elsewhere)  arc  wholly 
with  the  people,  and  the  material  resources 
of  the  soil  and  climate  are  magnificent. 

The  Pope  is  a  far  greater  obstacle  to  the 
realization  of  the  great  idea — but  still  not  an 
insuperable  one.  His  de-secularization  and 
dethronement  are  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  solution  of  the  Italian  problem — a 
problem  which  is  henceforth  European 
rather  than  Peninsular.  Patriot  and  phi- 
lanthropist, Papist  and  Protestant,  should 
equally  desire  this  consummation.  The 
civil  government  of  ecclesiastics  is  notori- 
ously and  proverbially  bad  ;  and  that  of  Ko- 
magna  is  probably  the  worst  specimen  of 
ecclesiastical  government  that  over  existed 
in  the  western  world.  If  there  be  a  yoke 
fatal  alike  to  national  development  and 
moral  progress,  it  is  that  of  a  priesthood ; 
and  never  have  noble  human  capacities  and 
grand  physical  resources  been  so  crushed 
and  swamped  as  now  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  llie  utter  impossibility,  too,  even 
where  the  best  intentions  are  presumable,  of 
engrafting  anything  like  constitutional  liber- 
ties upon  a  government  "whose  chief  is 
assumed  to  be  infallible,  was  amply  proved 
under  Pio  Nono  in  the  early  days  of  1848. 
For  how  can  discussion  be  free  or  fertile 
where  free  speech  and  free  thought  incur  the 
peril  of  spiritual  interdict  ?  And  how  can 
a  sovereign,  who  believes  that  he  holds  his 
fief  and  draws  his  enlightenment  direct  from 
a  divine  source,  submit  to  be  overruled  and 
guided  by  a  parliament  of  representatives 
inspired  by  merely  human  wisdom?  On 
the  other  hand,  all  sincere  and  rational  Cath- 
olics must  see  with  pain  a  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff whose  temporal  conduct  is  such  a  bitter 
sarcasm  and  such  a  flagrant  coatradlction  to 


his  spiritual  pretensions ;  whoso  daily  prac- 
tice in  all  things  open  to  the  sight  m-gatives 
the  notion  of  his  wisdom  in  things  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  faith ;  who,  weak,  incapa- 
ble, and  even  villanous,  in  matters  of  which 
his  subjects  know  themselves  competent  to 
judge,  can  scarcely  expect  them  to  follow 
him  with  confidence  in  questions  which  he 
tc»lls  them  are  beyond  their  ken.  How 
could  the  Bull  proclaiming  the  Immaculate 
Conception  have  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
reverential  acceptation  by  a  people  who  saw 
it  proceed  from  the  same  Vatican  which  was 
daily  issuing  regulations  the  most  ludicrously 
foolish,  and  edicts  the  most  cruelly  inhu- 
man ?  If  the  Pope  exercised  none  but  spirit- 
ual functions— jif  he  never  spoke  or  acted 
except  in  his  capacity  of  interpreter  of  reli- 
gious doctrine — if  he  denounced  nothing  but 
speculative  error,  and  prescribed  nothing 
but  penances  and  creeds,  he  might  long  re- 
tain his  sway  over  pious  and  dependent 
minds;  mistakes  and  incompetency  might, 
indeed,  be  suspected,  but  could  not  be 
proved ;  he  could  enjoy  the  immunity  and 
might  retain  the  submissive  faith  possible 
to  a  prophet  who  spoke  only  of  untestable 
questions  and  unvisitable  worlds.  But  his 
secular  dominion  exposes  him  to  the  ruinous 
da V light  of  cognizable  facts ;  and  his  mode 
of  administering  earthly  government  affords 
a  standard  by  which  even  the  unlearned  can 
estimate  his  capacity  for  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Facts  confirm  our  a  priori  expectations. 
In  no  part  of  the  Catholic  world  is  the  Pope 
so  little  reverenced  as  in  Italy,  where  they 
sec  him  close ;  in  no  part  of  Italy  is  he  so 
scouted  and  despised  as  in  Rome  itself,  where 
"  they  f.^el  him  with  their  eye."  No  faith, 
no  veneration,  is  robust  enough  to  stand  the 
test  of  daily  observation  of  the  tools  he  uses 
and  the  things  ho  does.  The  priesthood, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks,  is  dis- 
credited and  detested  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula to  a  degree  which  we  in  England  are 
little  conscious  of.  And  we  mav  observe, 
in  passing,  that  nothing  could  show  more 
clearly  the  incurable  ignorance  of  Austria 
regarding  Italian  feeling,  and  her  utter  inca- 

f^acity  of  entering  into  or  comprehending  the 
talian  character,  than  the  recent  concordat, 
coupled  with  the  motives  in  which  that  mon- 
strous piece  of  imperial  self-degradation  had 
its  origin.  By  that  shameful  subjugation  of 
the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
throughout  his  dominions,  the  young  Em- 
peror, while  conciliating  the  superior  digni- 
taries whom  he  has  crowned  with  tyrannic 
power,  has  alarmed  and  alienated  both  the 
humbler  clei^y  and  the  whole  of  the  edu- 
cated laity  of  Germany.  But  it  was  not  of 
Germany  that  he  thought.    He  fancied  thai 
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he  was  granting  a  boon,  or  rather  showing  a 
flattering  attention  to  Catholic  Italy,  by  thus 
elevating  and  aggrandizing  the  Catholic 
hierarchy, — ^whereas  he  has  been  decorating 
the  bauble  they  despise.  He  fancied  he  was 
securing  to  his  causQ  the  most  influential  and 
respected  institution  in  that  turbulent  Penin- 
sula, and  thus  adding  vastly  to  the  numbers 
of  his  &ithful  and  eflective  agents — while, 
in  truth,  he  has  been  fawning  on  the  power 
which  Italians  most  abhor  and  disregard. 

How  to  dispose  of  the  Pope  when  de- 
secularized  and  confined  to  his  inherent  and 
proper  spiritual  functions,  is  no  doubt  a 
question  which  presents  some  embarrass- 
ment.    He  could  not  possibly  remain  in 
Rome,  for  constant  intrigues  would  result 
from  such  a  location ;  there  would  be  a  sort 
of  perpetual  irritation  and  degradation  also, 
in  remaining,  shorn  of  sovereignty  and  re- 
duced to  the  civil  condition  of  a  subject,  in 
a  city  where  for  centuries  he  had  reigned 
supreme  ;  and  as  Rome  would  probably  be 
the  capital  of  independent  and  united  Italy, 
the  close  juxtaposition  of  two  separate  juris- 
dictions would  be  perilous,  uncomfortable, 
and  unseemly.     In  short,  this  arrangement, 
at  all  events  at  the  outset  of  the  new  system, 
is  obviously  out  of  the  question.     At  some 
future  time,  when  Europe  had  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  change,  and  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy was  reconciled  to  it  as  a  necessity,  or 
had  accepted  it  as  an  improvement,   the 
Bishop  of  Rome  might  perhaps  return  to 
his  diocese,  and  live,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  lives  at  Lambeth,  or  the  Patri- 
arch of  the  Greek  Church  at  Moscow.     But 
that  is  a  future  contingency,  and  need  not 
be  discussed  here.     For  a  while,  at  least, 
some  mezzo-termine  must  be  found.     The 
Pope  might  be  relegated  to  the  Island  of 
£lba,  so  as  to  minimize  the  inevitable  evils 
of  his  temporal  sway,  and  subject  the  small- 
est possible  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  to 
the  curse  of  ecclesiastical  mismanagement. 
Or  he  might  fix  his  residence  in  Spain, 
^France,  or  Austria,  as  he  pleased :  we  should 
apprehend  no  serious  inconvenience  from 
any  choice  he  might  adopt     It  is  feared,  we 
kirow,  by  many  that  he  would  be  liable  to 
become  either  the  helpless  slave  or  the  ser- 
vile instrument  of  the  sovereign  in  whose 
dominions  he  had  made  his  home.     But  we 
hold  both  fears  to  be  nearly  chimerical.  He 
could  not  be  more  the  tool  of  Austria  at 
Vienna  than  he  is  at  Rome ;  when  once  con- 
fined to  his  spiritual  functions,  his  power  of 
political  mischief  would  be  wonderfully  re- 
duced; and  thunders  launched  at  Austria, 
at  the  instigation  of  France,    would    be 
promptly  resented,  or  simply  disregarded. 
We  do  not  remember  that  the  Papacy  lost 
miieh  of  its  indq>endeiioe  daring  the  eighty 
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years'  retreat  at  Avignon,  nor  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  Pius  VII.  gave  Wa- 
polcon  any  great  increase  of  ialKience  or  of 
resources.  And  if  the  Pope  endeavoured, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  foreign  states,  to  create  rebellion  or  dis- 
turbance, the  probability  is,  tHat  he  would 
weaken  his  own  hold  over  the  Church  rather 
than  seriously  embarrass  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  nation  with  which  he  attempted  such 
an  unwarrantable  interference, — ^unless,  in- 
deed, the  government  was  so  bad  and  so 
unpopular,  that  it  could  bear  no  accession  of 
strength  to  its  internal  foes. 

Greatly  to  our  surprise,  we  find  prevdl- 
ing,  even  among  intelligent  Italians,  a  very 

feneral  impression  that  both  England  and 
'ranee  are  so  fiir  from  desiring  the  erection 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  into  an  independent, 
homogeneous,  and  powerful  kingdom,  thai 
they  would  regard  such  a  consummation 
with  jealousy  and  annoyance.  How  far 
there  may  be  any  foundation  for  this  sus- 
picion as  regards  France,  we  are  not  quali- 
fied to  speak  ;  but  as  regards  this  country, 
nothing,  we  are  satisfied,  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Among  the  French,  no  doubt, 
the  old  traditions  which  made  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  a  nation  to  consist  in  its  con- 
trollmg  influence  over  foreign  states,  which 
looked  upon  every  powerful  kingdom  as  a 
dangerous  rival,  and  every  prosperous  one 
as  a  mischievous  competitor,  have  still  great 
weight.  It  is  barely  possible  that  among 
them  the  notion  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment may  still  linger ;  that  their  ambition 
of  Mediterranean  preponderance  might  be 
disposed  to  take  umbrage  at  the  prospect  of 
a  united  and  energetic  State  arising  in  the 
midst  of  that  inland  sea ;  and  that  they  may 
prefer,  as  neighbours,  a  collection  of  petty 
princes,  whom  they  can  menace  or  coerce, 
to  one  great  monarch,  who  would  be  able  to 
treat  with  them  on  equal  terms.  If  such 
feelings  exist,  however,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  regard  them  rather  as  Imffering 
traces  of  an  expiring  policy,  than  as  the  de- 
liberate expression  of  an  existing  one.  The 
substantial  interests  of  France  lie,  we  are 
convinced,  wholly  on  the  other  side.  She 
never  can  possess  Italy ;  for  this  Europe 
would  never  permit,  as  she  must  be  fully 
satisfied  herself.  Her  future  power  and 
greatness  will  depend  mainly  on  the  develop- 
ment of  her  internal  resources,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  her  industry  and  commerce ;  and  to 
these  the  emancipation  and  prosperity  of  the 
peninsula  would  be  not  a  hindrance  but  a 
mighty  aid.  Half  the  quarrels  into  which 
France  is  drawn  have  Italy  as  their  proxi- 
mate or  their  remote  occasion ;  and  her  coDr 
stant  temptation  to  iojter&t^  l^«i9t%  Vr|  %&c^ 
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macy  or  arms  arises  from  the  •  supposed 
necessity  of  counterpoising  Austrian  in- 
fluence, or  countenv'orking  Austrian  in- 
trigues. But  with  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  united  Italy,  all  this  would 
cease.  Such  a  State  would  be  secure  in  its 
own  integrity  and  power,  and  might  bid  de- 
fiance to  all  German  ambitions ;  such  a  State, 
too,  would  be  the  natural  ally  of  France  in 
all  her  disputes  with  central  Europe,  from 
its  local  position,  and  from  its  sympathies 
as  well  as  antipathies  of  race.  The  Latin 
element  is  too  prominent  in  both  people  not 
to  prove  a  powerful  bond  of  union  between 
them. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  France, 
the  sentiments  of  England  have  been  wholly 
misconceived  by  those  Italians  who  have 
dskken  up  the  suspicion  of  which  we  speak. 
Of  the  Englishmen  who  interest  themselves 
in  questions  of  foreign  politics,  nine-tenths 
have  no  dearer  wish  than  to  see  Italy  at  once 
rescued  from  ultramontane  domination,  and 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  na- 
tional existence.  They  desire  this,  not  only 
as  lovers  of  liberty  and  progress  in  the  ab- 
stract; not  only  as  philanthropists,  who 
grieve  over  all  human  suffering,  and  sympa- 
thize with  every  human  aspiration ;  not  only 
as  observers,  who  do  justice  to  Italian  capa- 
bilities, and  anticipate  a  splendid  career  for 
that  gift;ed  people,  as  soon  as  external  imped- 
iments and  repressions  are  removed ; — ^they 
desire  it  also  in  the  interests  of  British  pros- 
perity and  of  European  pcAce.  England 
wishes  for  no  addition  to  her  territory,  and  for 
no  augmentation  to  her  political  preponder- 
ance. She  dreads  rather  than  desires  the 
extension  and  complication  of  her  internation- 
al relations.  If  she  fears  and  deprecates  the 
aggrandizement  of  other  States,  it  is  because 
she  sees  in  it  a  probable  menace  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world.  She  is  jealous  of  no 
existing  empire :  still  less  would  she  be  jea- 
lous of  a  rising  one,  with  which  she  could 
have  no  rivalsnip,  and  with  which  only  crim- 
inal projects,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  could 
bring  her  into  hostile  collision.  She  is 
peaceful,  and  wants  friends ;  she  is  commer- 
cial, and  wants  customers.  She  is  not  blind 
to  the  vast  market  for  her  produce  which  a 
population  of  twenty-five  millions,  living  in 
a  glorious  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  and 
bounding  forward  with  all  the  life  and  energy 
of  new-born  freedom,  would  afford.  She 
knows  the  deplorable  barriers  to  commerce 
offered  by  the  multiplication  of  custom- 
houses consequent  on  territorial  subdivi- 
sion, and  would  hail  with  joy  a  unification 
which  should  sweep  nearly  all  of  them  away. 
She  is  well  aware  that  a^  long  as  Austria 
bean  sway  over  any  portion  of  the  Pcninsu- 
J%  her  whole  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the 


exclusion  of  English  manufactures  as  sedu- 
lously as  if  they  were  English  ideas,  in  order 
that  German  produce  and  German  stupidity 
may  penetrate  there  without  rivals  and  with- 
out contrast  She  knows,  too,  how  incorrect 
is  the  common  representation  that  Austria, 
notwithstanding  her  political  oppressions,  is 
careful  to  develop  the  material  resources  ot 
her  Italian  provinces,  and  to  make  the  mass 
of  the  people  physically  and  socially  well  off. 
She  has  seen  that  by  the  late  *'  Concordat," 
the  Government  of  Vienna  has  bound  itself 
to  maintain  in  perpetuity  and  petrifection,  all 
those  ecclesiastical  pretensions  and  demands 
which  are  utterly  incompatible  with  agricul- 
tural improvement, — that  it  has  declared 
Church  property  for  ever  inalienable,  and 
tithes  unconvertible  and  eternal.  And, 
finally,  she  is  convinced  in  the  depths  of  her 
soul  that  real,  permanent,  self-existing,  ad- 
vancing prosperity  can  never  co-exist  with 
despotism — still  less  with  a  despotism  which 
is  detested — ^least  of  all  with  the  despotism 
of  an  alien  or  inferior  race.  She  desires  for 
her  own  sake  that  Italy  should  be  prosper- 
ous; and  she  believes  that  prosperity  can 
only  spring  from  union  and  freedom. 

But  England  longs  for  the  independence 
and  unification  of  Italy  on  other  and  higher 
grounds.  Peace — ^not  merely  peace  at  home, 
but  European  peace — ^is  her  deepest  necessi- 
ty as  well  as  her  most  earnest  wish.  A  large 
and  increasing  number  of  her  statesmen  are 
impatient  of  a  state  of  things  which  obliges 
her  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  allay  animos- 
ities, to  compose  quarrels,  to  put  out  incipi- 
ent conflagrations.  They  are  sick  of  keeping 
up  armies  and  navies,  which  in  an  age  of  civ- 
ilisation ought  no  longer  to  be  needed ;  and 
they  are  weary  of  political  and  territorial  ar- 
rangements which,  being  artificial,  unnatural 
and  immoral,  require  the  exercise  of  constant 
vigilance  and  force  to  maintain  them  intact. 
They  are  tired  of  the  task  of  supporting  the 
pyramid  upon  its  apex.  They  pine  to  see 
Europe  in  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  ; — 
and  diey  do  not  disguise  from  themselves 
that  great  changes — one  change  in  ^rticular 
— are  needed  to  secure  this  state.  There  are 
some  political,  as  well  as  some  material,  edi- 
fices so  strangely  conceived,  so  marvellously 
dove-tailed,  put  together  in  such  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  gravity,  in  such  utter 
defiance  of  all  principles  of  cohesion,  that 
only  the  most  elaborate  system  of  buttresses 
and  props,  the  most  costly  safeguards  against 
all  shocks  from  within  or  from  without,  could 
sustain  them  for  a  year.  Introduce  the  gen- 
tlest modification,  take  out  the  most  insignifi- 
cant stone,  enlarge  one  portion  by  a  hairV 
breadth,  diminish  another  by  a  single  line, 
and  the  whole  constructioii  fidls  to  pieces. 

Such  a  construction  is  the  existing  map  of 
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Europe,  as  srranged  at  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna. The  re-organization  of  the  shaken  and 
disrupted  world  then  attempted,  was  marked 
by  so  systematic  a  neglect  of  all  natural 
affinities,  so  ruthless  a  violation  of  national 
ftelings,  so  enormous  a  disregard  of  the  sim- 
plest principles  of  justice ;  the  partitions  were 
so  reddess,  the  allotment  so  iniquitous,  the 
severances  so  cruel,  the  combinations  so  in- 
congruous and  artifidal,  that  the  ^peaceful 
duration  of  such  arrangements  was  mipossi- 
ble,  and  the  security,  comfort,  and  progress 
of  Europe  have  been  perpetually  disturbed 
by  the  instinctive  efforts  of  nations  to  strug- 
gle back  into  a  more  natural  and  equitable 
order.  As  long,  indeed,  as  no  alteration 
of  any  sort  was  attempted  or  permitted,  as 
long  as  the  powers  which  had  forcibly  con- 
structed the  unnatural  edifice  were  all  com- 
bined and  resolved  forcibly  to  uphold  it,  as 
long  as  no  stone  was  pulled  or  shaken  out, 
and  no  cement  damped  or  loosened,  the  con- 
trivance might  maintain  a  precarious  and  un- 
comfortable existence; — ^but  the  first  serious 
quarrel,  the  first  assault  from  without,  the 
first  earthquake  from  within,  the  first  prop 
removed,  the  first  beam  decayed, — and  the 
elaborate  monstrosity  was  sure  to  crumble 
into  dust,  and  defy  the  power  of  genius  to 
reproduce  it. 

Now,  the  events  of  1830  and  of  1848,  as 
well  as  more  recent  occurrences,  have  so 
shaken  the  foundations  and  unveiled  the  in- 
congruities of  the  arrangements  agreed  upon 
in  1815,  that  all  conviction  in  the  possibility 
of  their  permanence  is  destroyed.  Scarcely 
one  statesman  in  Europe — certainly  not  one 
in  England — ^we  believe,  doubts  in  his  heart 
that  great  modifications  are  sooner  or  later 
unavoidable.  The  sense  of  security  is  at  an 
end.  Few,  if  any,  have  the  slightest  belief 
that  any  portion  of  Italy  can  remain  long 
under  the  yoke  of  Austria,  or  that  Europe 
can  have  any  hope  of  continuous  tranquillity 
while  it  does.  The  re-arrangement  of  that 
Peninsula  has  become  an  obvious  sine  qud 
non  of  peace  among  the  nations.  And  what 
re-arrangement  presents  any  chance  of  en- 
durance or  self^istence,  except  one  whidi 
shall  at  once  respect  the  sentiments  of 
nationality,  and  make  that  nationality  vigor- 
ous and  large  enough  to  defend  itself  against 
agffressloni  Such  we  believe  to  be  the 
feelings  of  nearly  all  liberal  and  thoughtful 
Englishmen ;  sooner  or  later  we  hope  the 
policy  of  England  will  be  moulded  into  cour 
formity  with  them. 

The  prospects  of  the  speedy  realization  of 
those  hopes  of  Italian  union  and  emancipa- 
tion in  which  both  English  and  Italians 
share,  are  at  present,  it  must  be  confessed, 
as  fiunt  as  we  believe  their  ultimate  realisa> 
tioQ  to  be  certain.    In  the  word  ^  Wait^** 


lies  now  the  true  creed  of  the  patriot,  as 
therein  constantly  lies  the  true  philosophy 
of  life.     Impatience  can  only  prolong  the 
painful  purgatory  and  defer  the  oistant  para- 
dise.   The  attempt  to  immedUUize  the  vnbdip 
ed-for  consummation  can  only  postpone  the 
day  assigned  by  Providence  for  its  arrival. 
The  time  is  not  yet  ripe.    The  cup  is  not 
yet  full.     We  can  w&l   understand  and 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  boilins  turbu- 
lence of  feeling  which  must  agitate  Neapoli- 
tans who  ffroan  under  the  stupid  and  brutal 
tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  or  Milanese  who  are 
compeiled  to  watch  in  silence  the  insidious 
and  ceaseless  exertions  of  Austria  to  dena- 
tionalize and  Germanize  the  Lombards  of  the 
rising  generaUon.*    But  it  must  be  evidenti 
even  to  them,  that  so  long  as  France  and 
England  are  diplomatically  allied  to  Austria, 
and  so  long  as  the  Frendi  troops  occupy 
Rome,  a  national  rising  would  be  hopeless, 
and  a  local  one  insane.    Therefore  it  is  with 
grief  we  perceive  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  certain  patriots  in  the  south  of  the  Penin- 
sula, to  entertain  the  notion  of  a  Murat 
dynasty,  and  to  listen  to  the  agents  of  that 
foreign  and  unauthorized  adventurer.    Such 
intrigues  can  come  to  no  good;  for  they 
will  be  countenanced  by  no  foreign  power ; 
and  they  fly  in  the  face  of  that  grand  idea  of 
unity  and  nationality,  wherein  lies  the  real 
strength  of  Italy    and  the  solid  hope  of 
better  d^s.    The  present  anomalous  posi^ 
tion  of  European  powers  cannot  last  for 
ever.     A  day  will  come,  in  the  ripe  time  of 
Providence — and  come  probably  when  least 
expected — ^when  international  quarrels  shall 
open  the  way  for  new  territorial  or  political 
arrangements,  and   when    the   long-sought 
opportunity  will  present  itself  in  a  clearness 
which  no  man  can  mistake.    Let  Italians 
labour  that,  when  that  day  riiall  dawn,  their 
countrymen  may  be  found    morally   and 
physically  prepared  to  seize  it  and  to  use  it 
aright — ^to  forego  it  by  no  indolence,  to  mis- 
use it  by  no  excesses,  to  sacrifice  it  by  no 
dissension.    Meanwhile  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia  they  have  abready  a  nudeus,  an 
earnest  and  a  tSte-dupofit    They  have  there 
a  firee  press,  through  which  they  may  instruct 
tiie  nation;  they  have  a  home  of  refuge, 
where  tliey  may  think  and  speak  in  freedom 


*  It  has  beea  stated  that  an  order  hss  been  issued 
by  the  Emperor,  that  after  a  certain  date  all  public 
elementary  instruction  in  Lombardy  must  be  carried 
on  in  Oermao.  This  is  not  strictly  true.  German  is 
compelled  to  be  taught  to  the  Italians  in  all  the 
schools  as  well  as  Italian,  and  every  year  a  larger 
and  larger  portion  of  the  time  la  given  to  iostructioa 
in  German,  so  that  ere  long  more  time  vnll  be  occu- 
pied by  German  than  by  Italian,  in  the  hope  of 
supttseding  altogettier  the  latter  langoag^— a  stupid 
IdM,  wfaioh  on]^  an  Aotrian  cookl  hope  to  out% 
out  wUbi 
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Alfords  Greek  Testament,  58;  his  tisk  of  textual 
revision,  Gl. 

American  FympathieB  witli  Russia,  144. 

Atlieiis,  sec  Greece. 

Austria,  her  policy  in  seeking  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum tlio  occidental  results  of  the  Paris  Clon- 
grc&s,  140. 


Biblical  criticism,  object  of,  58. 

BroTV'ster'a,  Miss,  "  ISunl>cams  m  the  Cottage,"  124, 

133. 
Britain^  its  present  political  duties,  148,  119. 
Buddhist  reformation,  1 22. 
Buddhism  and  l^opcry,  resemblance  between,  IIS. 


Cal)inet{i.  ori^n  of,  64. 

(Sarpcnter's  treatise  on  the  microscope  criticised, 
251. 

Oavciur,  Count,  his  propositions  as  to  Italy  at  the 
Paris  (.!^)llg^(^w,  138. 

Clairvoyance,  222. 

Colcriilge,  22G. 

Congress  of  Paris.    See  Peace. 

Crimean  campaign,  French  misatatements  corrected, 
263;  di8;iPt4>rs  of  the  first  winter,  264;  investi- 
gation into  their  causes,  ib. ;  sufferings  of  the 
French  troops,  2G5 ;  spirit  of  French  accounts 
of  llie  conduct  of  the  British,  205,  200;  battle  of 
the  Ahna,  207 ;  ppccimeiis  f»f  Bazaneourt's  boin- 
Ijiust,  ib, :  St.  A  mauds  sdf-lautlation,  268  ;  Kng- 
lish  and  Fri*nch  conllicting  stiitenients,  ib. ;  re- 
fusal of  Canrobert  to  assault  Sebastopol,  269; 
privations  and  RuITeriugs  accounted  for,  270; 
when,  and  why,  it  was  determined  to  winter  be- 
fore the  town,  271;  alleged  dependence  of  the 
Englisli  on  tlie  Froucli,  ib. ;  uncKjuiU  partition  of 
siege  liibors,  272 ;  the  EugUsh  share  in  tlie  final 
success,  273 ;  results  of  tlio  campaign  on  Conti- 
nental opinion,  274. 

Criticism,  British  New  Testament,  58 ;  the  textus 
receptuij  59 ;  estimate  of  the  researches  of  the 
various  critics,  60-62;  scriptur.d  interpretation, 
62 ;  ullegoricat  sceptical,  and  historical  systems, 
62-64 ;  Mr.  Ellicutt's  Commentaries,  64,  65 ;  Dr. 
Eadie  as  an  expositor,  66 ;  his  merits  as  a  scho- 
lar, 67 ;  spociniens  of  his  expositions,  68-7 U ; 
Mr.  Stanley's  ("ommcutjiries  characterized  by  their 
historical  tone  and  metliod,  70;  their  picturesque 
power,  71;  admirable  ummaries^  72,  73;  value 
of  bis  book,  74. 


Pickens's  "Bleak  House,"  135. 

Douglas  of  Cavers  on  "  Britain  and  the  "World,"  143. 

Drama,  decline  of^  under  the  Stuarts,  4;  dramatic 

compositions  of  Justice  Talfourd,  25,31;  Dutch 

Rcibrmation,  2u7 ;  first  victims^  ib. 


K 


Eadie,  Dr.,  his  Commentaries,  66 ;  hia  description  of 
the  work  of  exposition,  ib.;  his  merits  at  a 
scholar,  67 ;  a  worthy  representative  of  Scottiah 
Biblical  scholarsliip,  ib. ;  his  volumes  eharacto*- 
ized  by  their  didactic  tone,  69 ;  specimen  of  his 
expositions,  68,  69. 

Ellicott's  Commentaries,  64 ;  his  task  thoroughlj  to- 
complislicd,  ib. 

England,  Macaulay's  History  of.     See  Mncaulay. 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the,  its  general  object  and  con- 
tents, 68. 

Erasmus,  his  influence  on  his  age,  204 ;  propemdty 
for  practical  jokes,  205 :  his  trimming  pohcy,  206 ; 
his  Greek  Testament,  59. 


F 


France,  literary  tendencies  in,  188 ;  contrasted  with 
P^ngland,  ib. ;  radical  difference  l)etwecn  seven- 
U}euth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  188,  189 ;  canne 
of  individual  greatness,  189 ;  gold-worehip  and 
disorder  now  characteristic  of  Frencli  immorality, 
ib. ;  Victor  Hugo,  etc.,  190 ;  what  is  the  life  of 
art?  ib.;  idealism,  191;  the  ideal  in  Kimartinc, 
191,  102;  difference  between  Guizot,  V-illemaini 
and  Cousin,  192;  Cousm's  self-consistency,  198; 
his  political  life,  193,  194;  evil  influence  of  Cha- 
teaubriand, 195;  characteristics  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  196 ;  Cousin's  appreciation  of  the 
era  of  Louis  XIV.,  ib.*;  its  elevated  spirit,  its  lib- 
eralism, 197;  great  merit  of  Cousin's  historical 
biographies,  198;  Aoral  greatness  superior  to 
every  other,  199 ;  Marie  de  Hautefort,  200 ;  Cou- 
sin's sympathies^  201. 


Greece,  Groto's  History  of,  74;  its  merits  and  de- 
merits, 74,  91 ;  its  general  character,  75;  "tlie  boota 
and  the  tub,"  76 ;  his  view  of  the  myths,  77 ;  the 
Sicilian  Greeks,  ib. ;  Socrates  and  the  sophists. 
78;  Greek  town-autonomy,  ib. ;  autonomous  «i- 
periority  of  Athens,  79 ;  the  Solonian  reform,  80; 
reforms  of  Eleisthenoe  and  of  Aristeidcs,  82,  83 ; 
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working  of  the  democracy,  83-85 ;  ostracism,  85 ; 
position  of  demagogues,  8G;  political  and  military 
loaders  distinguished,  87  ;  Klcon  and  Thucydidcs, 
87,  88;  the  Athenian  empire,  88-90. 
Ureck  Testament,  editions  of,  68 ;  that  of  Erasmus 
tlic  Piiarus  of  tho  English  RcformatioD,  2oG. 


H 


Highland  life  and  scenery,  as  described  by  Macau- 
hty,  50. 

Hindoo  nation,  antiquity  olj  112 ;  mental  character- 
istics of,  113  ;  tho  popular  religion  and  legendary 
poems,  121. 

llindostan,  character  of  learned  classes  in,  111. 

Historical  painting.     See  Macaulay. 

Holland,  its  martyrs  and  heroes,  202  ;  peculiar  na- 
ture of  tho  couutiy,  il). ;  its  very  soil  a  triumph  of 
remarkable  industV}-,  202,  203;  a  far-travelled  ter- 
ritory, 203  ;  rise  of  the  Dutch  lU-public,  ib. ;  Pope 
Adrian  VT.  a  Dutchman,  20-1;  his  epitaph,  ib. ; 
influence  of  Erasmus,  205;  tho  merry  Hollander, 
20G ;  tho  l)arbs  of  llotterdain,  207  ;  first  martyr  of 
tlie  Dutch  Reformation,  ib. ;  atrocious  cruelties  of 
Philip  II.,  209 ;  sicgo  of  Leyden,  211,  212  ;  perse- 
verance and  prowess,  212;  Belgium  and  Holland 
contrasted,  213;  cjnim-nt  Dutchmen,  213,  214; 
Character  of  Mr.  Motley's  work,  211. 

Homos  of  the  poor,  135 ;  remedial  agents,  136 ;  im- 
provement of  their  dwellings,  ib. 

Humo  and  his  critics,  226. 

Hurricanes,  origin  and  nature  of,  100. 


Indian  literat\ut>,  109;  tho  various  aspects  of,  111 ; 
chaiiictcr  of  loarneil  classics  in  Hindostan,  ib. ; 
usefulness  of  Sanskrit  to  civilians,  112;  present 
Btato  of  Indian  studies,  ib. ;  mental  chanicteristic:< 
of  tho  Hindus,  113;  the  four  Veda^  114;  Vcdic 
hymns,  ib. ;  their  character  and  ctrntents,  111, 
115;  the  Vedic  polytheism,  115;  rise  of  Indian 
speculative  philofiOph.v,  116,  117;  its  various 
schools,  117;  their  dilfereut  tlieories  and  funda- 
mentil  diflerenccs,  117,  118;  Hindu  metaphysics 
and  Christian  missionaries,  120;  theBuddhi««l  re- 
formation, 122;  its  signal  succoss,  il). ;  nobler 
features  of  Hinduism,  123;  importance  of  India^ 
as  u  lield  of  Christian  mission,  124. 

lnton>retation.  Biblical,  ditlerent  systems  o^  62. 

Italy,  the  mother-country  of  dramatic  and  pictorial 
art,  6 ;  morality  of  old  Italian  novolists,  7  ;  Italy 
and  the  Congress  of  Paris,  138. 


JonaoD,  Ben,  his  opinion  of  his  fellows,  9 ;  his  "  Al- 
chemist," 10. 

L 
Lardner's  treatise  on  the  microscope  noticed,  252. 
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Macaulay,  (T.  B.)  his  qualific:itions  as  a  historical 
painter,  42 ;  instances  of  liis  inaccuracies  and  un- 

.  warranted  deductions,  43,  44 ;  indefensible  scene- 
painting,  44 ;  his  charges  ag:iinHt  Penn,  45,  and 
llarlborough,  45-49,  exiimined ;  his  "  History"  as  a 

;  work  of  art,  59 ;  extravagance  of  his  descriptions 
both  of  scenery  and  characters,  50,  51 ;  admirable 
summaries  of  argmnonts,  51-53;  the  Toleration 
Act|  53 ;  origin  of  caljinct^  54 ;  masterly  deline- 


ations of  character,  56,  57 ;  chann  and  merit  of 
siyle,  57,  58. 

Marlborough,  his  singular  character,  45 ;  Macaulay  • 
treatment  of,  45-49. 

Microscope,  the,  and  its  revelations,  234 ;  its  his- 
tory, 235  ;  disputed  invention  of  comi>ound  micro- 
scoiKj,  236^  Galileo,  ib. ;  value  of  mierosfcnpo  in 
the  extension  of  science,  237  ;  single  microscope, 
ib. ;  early  experiments,  237,  238 ;  Leuonhoeck's 
smgle-lens  microscope,  239 ;  lenses  of  water,  oils, 
and  varnishes,  239,  240;  lenses  of  precious  stones. 
c«tiidioptric  lenses,  240;  semi-lens  and  sectf»r  mi- 
croscoiX'S,  241;  the  bottle  and  Ush-eye  micn> 
scopes,  ib. ;  single  reflecting  microscope.  242 : 
microscopic  doublets  and  triplets,  ib. ;  tlie  pcriseopic 
microscope,  243;  Sur  John  Ilerschel's  doublet,  ib. ; 
Wollaston's  doublet,  ib. ;  tho  eye  a  mitToscope 
with  fr»ur  lenses,  244 ;  the  compound  mici-oscope, 
245 ;  first  achromatic  microscopes,  ib. ;  merit  of 
British  opticians,  ib. ;  microscopes  of  variou^^ 
makers,  Britisli  and  foreign,  245,  246 ;  compound 
reflecting  microscope,  247  ;  binocular  and  multocu- 
lar microscopes,  247,  248;  illustration  of  tlic 
polarization  of  light,  248 ;  polarizing  microscopes, 
249;  illumination  of  microscopic  objects,  fb.; 
notices  of  various  works  on  the  microscope  and 
its  revelations,  25(i-252;  educational  value  and 
uses  of  tho  microscope,  253;  its  future,  254;  im- 
perfL-ctions  to  be  overcome,  254,  255. 

Milton,  a  Puritan,  and  the  only  lasting  poet  of  lii^? 
generation,  21. 

Missions,  Cliristian,  169 ;  proselytism,  ib. ;  object  of 
missionary  enterprise,  170 ;  obscured  by  exagger- 
ated Inngaige  of  its  a<ivocates,  Romish  and  Pro- 
testant, 170,  171 ;  corrupting  causes,  171 ;  sclf- 
hkterest  of  the  missionary,  ib. ;  of  tlic  converts.  173 ; 
another  corruption,  aftecting  the  promoters  of  the 
Ciiuso  at  home,  ib. ;  mixed  motives  of  sul»«cribcrs. 
ib. ;  the  lyth  centur}'  "stn?et  corners,"  174;  evil 
of  combining  political  with  religious  olyects.  ib. ; 
evil  of  sectarian  zeal,  175  ;  Romish  missions  and 
missionaries.  176,  178;  number  of  Romish  c^on- 
verts  not  known,  180;  Moravian  missions,  ib. ; 
their  missionaries  chiefly  of  German  origin,  181 ; 
Eii^^lish  Episcopal  missions,  181,  182 ;  colonial 
bishops,  1S2;  their  tendency  to  despotism,  183: 
extent  of  Methodist  missions,  184;  literary  labors 
of  Baptist  missionaries,  both  British  and  Ameri- 
can, 184,  185;  London  Missionary  Society,  185  : 
Scottish  missions,  ib. ;  effect  of  the  disruption,  ib. ; 
harmony  of  l*rotestAnt  missions,  1 86 ;  their  va- 
rious success,  187 ;  the  fiituro  of  missions,  187, 
188. 

N 

Netherlands,  see  Holland. 

Novels  and  novelists,  228. 

Ottoman  Empire,  151 ;  immediate  and  prospective 
results  of  tho  Treaty  of  Paris,  ib. ;  Russo-Turkish 
relations  during  tho  last  eighty  years,  152 ;  ele- 
ments of  Tiu-kish  government,  164;  community 
of  interest  of  the  ditlerent  races,  155;  disunion 
of  tho  Christian  populations,  ib. ;  relation  of 
Ottoman  goveniment  to  its  dependent  provin- 
ces, fourfold,  150;  declining  hostility  of  Turks 
and  Cliristians,  ib. ;  the  Ottoman  rule  tho  present 
strong  basis  of  Cluistiau  liberty,  157 ;  declme 
of  Greece,  ib. ;  neutralization  of  tlie  Bluck  Sc-a, 
158;  the  Christian  principalities,  159;  the  New 
Beasarabian  fh)ntier,  ib. ;  tho  Asiatic  principal- 
ities, 160;  nect^sity  of  a  Ru.ssjian  suzerainty 
over  those  States,  161;  provisions  for  their  coni- 
mercial  development,  162;  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, 163;  Moldo-Wallachian  refonn,  govern- 
ment   and   serfdom,    164;    Concession  of   ci\il 
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rights  to  Christian  sabjccts,  its  preservative  poli- 
cy, IGG;  decline  of  religious  animosities.  161; 
commercial  progress,  168. 


Peace,  and  its  political  duties,  137;  Congrass  of 
Paris,  ib. ;  results  of  the  treaty,  139,  149 ;  tht* 
Italian  question,  1 38 ;  propositions  of  M.  Cavour, 
ib. ;  opinions  about  tho  peace,  140,  141;  Moo- 
talembcrt's  view  of  the  future  of  Great  Britain, 
142 ;  is  Britain  likely  to  weather  the  storm  into 
which  slie  seems  drifting?  143;  speculations  of 
Mr.  Douglas  of  Cavers,  in  his  "  Passing  Thought**, " 
ib.;  tho  coming  storm,  ib. ;  where  tho  mischief  i^ 
browing,  144;  the  Russian  problem  not  solved, 
ib.;  the  "Nationalities,"  145;  Prospwts  of 
France,  ib. ;  signs  in  tlio  ecclesiastical  world, 
146 ;  the  duties  devolving  on  Britain,  148,  149. 

Perthes,  Frederick,  Memoirs  oi,  255;  its  literary, 
religious,  and  political  interest,  25G;  sent  to 
Leipsic  as  an  apprentice  to  tho  book-trade,  ib.; 
removal  to  Hamburgh,  ib. ;  high-toned  idoal  of 
his  vocation,  257 ;  his  energetic  character,  ib. ; 
period  of  French  domination,  258;  his  fliglit 
from  Hamburgh,  and  subsequent  return,  ib, : ' 
removal  to  Gotha,  ib. ;  description  of  Gotlia. 
258,  259;  Perthes'  historical  and  theological 
publications,  260;  his  intercourse  with  celebrated 
men,  ib. ;  Niebuhr  and  Sclilegel,  200,  261 :  in- 
terview with  Jean  Paul  Richter,  261,  262 ;  Pecu- 
liar charm  of  Perthes'  religious  life,  262;  his 
last  days,  263. 

Phenomena  of  magnetism,  108. 

Plays  and  Puritans.    See  Puritans. 

Playhoases,  old,  nests  of  profligacy,  8. 

Poetry,  Britisli,  during  the  last  hundnxl  years,  22: » 
230. 

Priestly,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  222. 

Puritans  versus  Players,  3 ;  common  notions  on  tlj  u 
point,  ib.;  lir.  Giflbrd's  view  contradicted  by  his* 
tory,  4;  Puritans  tho  first  to  attack,  ib.;  staple 
subject  of  old  comedies,  5;  tragedies  of  17  th  cen- 
tury; Ben  Jonson's  opinion,  6,  9;  his  caricaturi- 
oftho  Puritans,  10;  his  "Alchemist,"  ib.;  aiwtheosi^ 
of  rakes,  12;  Shakespeare's  pLiys,  13;  himself  un- 
derrated by  his  fellows,  14;  Massinger's  "Virgiii 
Martyr,"  15;  Webster's  ma.ster-picces,  15;  Sliirkv 
criticised,  17, 18;  Cartwright  a  hater  of  Puritans,  2(f ; 
his  unfulfilled  prophecies,  ib.;  Milton  a  Puritan,  21 ; 
the  only  lastmg  poet  of  his  gc^ioration,  ib.;  the 
poetiy  of  Puritanism,  22-2.'>. 

R 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  223. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  and  his  times,  214 ;  political  history 
of  his  early  years,  215,  216;  his  first  appearanet! 
as  an  author,  216;  remiuiscenoes  of  public  men, 
217-219;  of  little  historical  use,  219;  his  polities 
220 ;  "  tlio  blue  and  yellow,"  ib.;  industrial  history 
of  his  times,  220,  221;  agriculture,  locomotion, 
Bteam-engine,  electric  telegraph,  &<».,  221 ;  manu- 
fiicturing  industry,  machinery,  ib.;  extraordinary 
advance  of  science  in  his  times,  222 ;  references  to 
this  In  his  "  Table-talk  "  ver>'  slight,  ib.;  his  intercut 
in  tho  fine  arts,  222,  223 ;  masic,  {dinting,  scolpturo, 
architecture,  222 ;  reminiscences  of  artists,  223, 
224 ;  tho  philosophy  of  Rogers'  times,  224 ;  his 
little  metiiphysks,  226;  reminisccnoofl  of  philoso- 
phers, ib.;  llume  an<l  his  critics,  ib.;  Coleridge 'h 
talk,  ib.;  historical  writers  of  Kogers'  timos,  227  - 
proflo  imaginative  literature,  22S ;  dodino  of  dm^ 
matic  literature,  ib.:  rise  and  devcloi«nent  of  th«? 


British  novel,  228,  229 ;  the  poetry  of  his  timas, 
229,  230 ;  reminiscences  of  poets,  230,  232 ;  the 
present  period  of  British  poetry  characterized  (1) 
by  a  spirit  of  literary  pre-Drydenism,  232 ;  and  (2) 
bv  a  spirit  of  subjectivitv.  233 ;  estimate  of  Rogers 
as  a  pcK?t,  233,  234. 

Romanism  and  Buddhism,  resemblance  between,  178. 

Russia  and  the  peace,  144 :  tlie  real  Russian  ques- 
tion not  yet  settled,  ib. 


S 


Sanskrit  literature.  110;  usefulness  of)  to  civilian^ 

112. 
Shakespeare's  plays,  a  heritage  for  all  ages,  13. 
SUmley's  Commentaries,  their  historic^  tone,   70; 

gl)ecimens  of  his  exiK)sition,  72,  73. 
Storms,  on  the  law  of,  107 ;  rotatory  and  progresfflfe, 

ib.:  magnetic  stormR,  108. 


T 

Talfourd's  (Mr.  Justice)  "Life  and  Writings,"  25; 
qualifications  for  tho  bar,  25,  26;  professional 
progress  and  promotion  to  the  coi^  28;  cho- 
Hcu  to  represent  his  native  town  in  Parliament 
20 ;  Infant  Custody  and  Copyright  Acts,  ib.;  his 
first  drama,  "Ion,"  30,  31 ;' its  merits  and  dom^ 
rits,  31 ;  drama  of  "Glencoc,"  32,  33;  raised  to 
the  bench,  30;  his  parliamentary  and  forensic 
si)eechas,  36-38 ;  his  continental  travels,  38 ;  taste 
in  art,  38,  39;  his  legal  knowledge  and  judidal 
merits,  41 ;  his  deatli.  30. 

Taste,  Puritan  canons  ot  accepted  now-a-<ia}'8,  22. 

Toleration  Act,  53. 

Tregelles,  Dr.,  his  labors  as  a  Biblical  critic,  62. 

l^irkey.     See  Ottoman  Empire.  • 

W 

Weather  and  its  prognosti©»,  91 ;  a  subject  of  hourly 
interest,  92;  registers  o^  in  Scotland,  93;  esta- 
blishment of  physicjd  observatories,  94;  Rus- 
sian xmd  French  observatories,  94,  95 ;  dis- 
cussion in  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  95,  96 ; 
violent  sortie  of  M.  Biot^  97 ;  meteorological  ob- 
servatory at  Algiers,  98;  laws  of  atmosphoio 
density  and  pressure,  100 ;  distribution  of  temper- 
ature, 101 ;  periodical  rotatk)n  of  climate,  101, 
102;  curves  of  hourly  temperature,  102;  method 
of  obtaining  mean  temperature,  103 ;  monthly  and 
daily  hourly  curves,  ib.;  the  "critical  interval," 
104;  temperature  of  the  earth,  105  ;  rainless  dto- 
tricts— trade  and  periodical  winds,  105,  106;  ori- 
gin and  nature  of  hurricanes,  106,  107;  bw  of 
storms,  107 ;  optical  meteorology,  ib.;  plicnomcna 
of  magnetism,  108 ;  tliis  study  ought  to  bo  uni- 
versal, ib. 

AVilliam,  Mnco  of  Orange,  210,  214. 

Winds,  trade  and  periodical,  106. 

Women,  outrages  on,  124 ;  distressing  frequency  of, 
ib.;  outragf."S  of  sick  and  jMwr,  125 ;  seduction,  be- 
trayal, and  desertion,  126;  provocations  of  the 
poor,  ib.;  disturbing  and  irritating  influences,  127: 
"nagging,"  ib.;  what  is  the  remedy?  128;  penal 
enactments,  ib.;  corporal  puni.sliment  a  question- 
able remedy,  129;  Mr.  Dillwj'n's  bill,  ib.;  "de- 
gradation "  of  whipping,  130 ;  eflicacy  of  flogging, 
how  to  be  tested,  ib.;  wife-beating  only  symptoma- 
tic, 131;  ]>ad  wives,  132;  woman's  influi.*nco  in 
humble  life,  133;  some  wives  not  helpmates,  134; 
training  of  girL«»,  ib.;  "Mrs.  Pardiggle,"  135  ;  homes 
of  tlie  poor,  135,  136;  their  dwellings,  136,  137. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
London,  1679. 

2.  Works  of  Ben  Jon9on,     London,  1692. 

3.  Massinger^s  Plays,  Edited  by  Wil- 
liam GiFFORD,  Esq.     London,  1818. 

4.  Works  of  John  Webster.  Edited,  6cc,, 
by  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  Picker- 
ing, London,  1830. 

5.  Works  of  James  Shirley.     Edited  by 
Rev.  A.  Dyce.     Murray,  1833. 
Works  of  T.  Middleton.     Edited  by 
Rev.  A.  Dyce.     Lumley,  1840. 

.  ComedieSy   d'c.     By    Mr.    William 
Cart  WRIGHT.     London,  1651. 

Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets. 
By  C'harles  Lamb.  Longmans  ^  Co. 
lfc*08. 
9.  Histriomasti^.  By  W.  Prynne, 
Utter-Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Lon- 
don, 1633. 
10.  Northhrooke'^s  Treatise  against  Plays, 
d'c.     (Shakspeare  Soc.)     1843. 

The  Works  of  Bishop  Hall.  Oxford, 
1839. 

MarstorCs  Satires.     London,  1600. 

Jeremy  Collier's  Short  View  of  the 
Profaneness,  d:c,,  of  the  English  Stage. 
London,  1730. 

Langhaine's  English  Dramatists^  Ox- 
ford, 1691. 

Companion  to  the  Playhouse.  Lon- 
don, 1764. 

Riccobonis  Account  of  the  Theatres  in 
Europe.     1741. 
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The  British  isles  have  been  ringing,  for  the 
last  few  years,  with  the  word  "  Art,"  in  its 
German  sense,  with  "  High  Art,"  "Symbolic 
Art,"  "  Ecclesiastical  Art,"  "  Dramatic  Art," 
"Tragic  Art,"  and  so  forth;  and  every  well- 
educated  person  is  expected,  now-a-days,  to 
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know  something  about  Art.  Meanwhile,  in 
spite  of  all  translations  of  German  "iEsthetio'' 
treatises,  and  "  Kunstnovellen,"  the  mass  of 
the  British  people  cares  very  little  about 
the  matter,  and  sits  contented  under  the 
imputation  o^  "bad  taste."  Our  stage, long 
since  dead,  does  not  revive  ;  our  pqjBtry  is 
dying;  our  music,  like  our  architecture, 
only  reproduces  the  past ;  our  painting  is 
only  good  when  it  handles  landscapes  and 
animals,  and  will  so  remain  unless  Mr.  Mil- 
lais  succeed  in  raising  up  some  higher 
school :  but,  meanwhile,  nobody  cares. 
Some  of  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  minds 
vote  the  question,  in  general,  a  "  sham  and 
a  snare,"  and  whisper  to  each  other  confr 
dentially,  that  Gothic  art  is  beginning  to  be 
a  "  bore,"  and  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  a  very  good  fellow  after  all ;  while  the 
middle  classes  look  on  at  the  Art  movement 
half  amused,  as  with  a  pretty  toy,  half  sulkily 
suspicious  of  Poperv  and  Paganism ;  and 
think,  apparently,  tliat  Art  is  very  well 
when  it  means  nothhig,  and  is  merely  used 
to  beautify  drawing-rooms  and  shawl  pat^ 
terns ;  not  to  mention  that  if  there  were  no 
painters,  Mr.  Smith  could  not  hand  down 
to  posterity  likenesses  of  himself,  MnL 
Smith,  and  family.  But  when  "Art"  dares 
to  bo  in  earnest,  and  to  mean  something, 
much  more  to  connect  itself  with  reliffion. 
Smith's  tone  alters.  He  will  teach  "Art" 
to  keep  in  what  he  considers  its  place,  and 
if  it  refuses,  take  the  law  of  it,  and  put  it 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  So  he  says ; 
and  what  is  more,  he  means  what  he  says ; 
and  as  all  thi  world,  from  Hindostan  to 
Canada,  knows  by  most  practical  proo^ 
what  he  means,  he  sooner  or  later  does, 
perhaps  not  always  in  the  wisest  way,  but 
still  he  does  it. 
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Thus,  in  fact,  the  temper  of  the  British 
nation  toward  "  Art,"  is  simply  that  of  the 
xAd  Puritans,  softened,  no  doubt,  and  widened ; 
but  only  enough  so  as  to  permit  Art,  not  to 
encourage  it. 

Were  we  Germans,  our  thoughts  on  this 
curious  fact  would  probably  take  the  form 
of  some  aesthetic  a  priori  disquisition,  be- 
ginning with  ^the  tendency  of  the  infinite  to 
reveal  itself  in  the  finite,"  and  ending — 
who  can  tell  where?  But  being  Britons, 
we  cannot  honestly  arrogate  to  ourselves,  as 
our  German  brothers  seem  so  fond  of  doing, 
any  skill  in  the  scientia  scieniiarvm,  or  say, 
"The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of 
His  way,  before  His  works  of  old.  When 
He  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there,  when 
He  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 
Leaving,  therefore,  aesthetic  science  to  those 
who  think  that  they  comprehend  it,  we  will, 
SB  simple  disciples  of  Bacon,  deal  with  facts, 
and  with  history  as  '^  the  will  of  Grod  re- 
vealed  in  facts."  We  will  leave  those  who 
dioose  to  settle  what  ought  to  be,  and  our- 
selves look  patiently  at  that  which  actually 
was  once,  and  which  may  be  again  ;  that  so 
oat  of  the  conduct  of  our  old  ruritan  fore- 
&ther8^  (f^g^^  ^^  wrong,)  and  their  long 
war  against  **  Art,"  we  may  learn  a  whole- 
some lesson,  as  we  doubtless  shall,  if  wo 
will  believe  firmly  that  our  history  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets  called  *^  God's  gracious  dealings 
with  His  people,"  and  not  say  in  our  hearts, 
like  some  sentimental  girl  who  sings  Jacobite 
ballards,  (written  forty  years  ago  by  men 
who  cared  no  more  for  the  Stuarts  than  for 
the  Ptolemies,  and  were  ready  to  kiss  the 
dust  off  George  the  Fourth's  feet  at  his  visit 
to  Edinburgh) — "  Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit, 
fled  viota  puellis." 

The  historian  of  a  time  of  change  has 
always  a  difficult  and  invidious  task.  For 
Revolutions,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
arise,  not  merely  from  the  crimes  of  a  few 
great  men,  but  from  a  general  vicionsness 
and  decay  of  the  whole,  or  the  majority  of 
the  nation ;  and  that  viciousncss  is  certain 
to  be  made  up,  in  great  part,  of  a  loosening 
of  domestic  ties,  of  breaches  of  the  Seventh 
G)mmandment,  and  of  sins  connected  with 
them,  which  a  writer  is  now  hardly  per- 
mitted  to  mention.  An  ''  evil  and  adulter- 
ous generation"  has  been  in  all  ages  and 
countries  the  one  marked  out  for  intestine 
and  internecine  strife.  That  description  is 
always  applicable  to  a  revolutionary  genera^ 
tion,  whether  or  not  it  also  comes  under  the 
class  of  a  superstitious  one,  ^'  seeking  afler 
a  sign  from  heaven,"  only  half  believing  its 
own  creed,  and,  therefore,  on  tiptoe  for 


miraculous  confirmations  of  it  at  the  same 
time  that  it  fiercely  persecutes  any  one  who, 
by  attempting  innovation  or  reform,  seems 
about  to  snatch  from  weak  fiiith  the  Inst 
plank  which  keeps  it  from  sinking  into  the 
abyss.  In  describing  such  an  age,  the  histo- 
rian lies  under  this  paradoxical  disad  vanta<re, 
that  his  case  is  actually  too  strong  for  hini 
to  state  it.  If  he  tells  the  whole  truth,  the 
easy-going  and  respectable  multitude,  in 
easy-going  and  respectable  days  like  these, 
will  either  shut  their  ears  prudishly  to  his  pain- 
ful fiicts,or  reject  them  as  incredible, unaecus- 
tomed  as  they  are  to  find  similar  horrors 
and  abominations  among  people  of  their 
own  rank,  of  whom  they  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  judge  by  their  own  standard  of 
civilisation.  Thus  if  any  one,  in  justification 
of  the  Reformation,  and  tha  British  hatrexl 
of  Popery  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
should  dare  to  detail  the  undoubted  facts  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  to  comment  on  them 
dramatically  enough  to  make  his  readers 
feel  about  them  what  men  who  witnessed 
them  felt,  he  would  be  accused  of  a  "  mor- 
bid love  of  horrors."  If  any  one,  in  order 
to  show  how  the  French  Revolution  of  1793 
was  really  God's  judgment  on  the  profligacy 
of  the  ancien  reginUy  were  to  punt  that 
profligacy  as  the  men  of  the  anden  regime 
unblushingly  painted  it  themselves,  respect- 
ability would  nave  aright  to  demand,  ^^IIow 
dare  you,  sir,  drag  such  dismisting  facts 
from  their  merited  oblivion?"  Those,  again, 
who  are  really  acquunted  with  the  history 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  marriaffes,  are  well 
aware  of  facts  which  prove  nim  to  have 
been,  not  a  man  of  violent  and  lawless  pas- 
sions, but  of  a  cold  temperament  and  a 
scrupulous  conscience ;  but  they  cannot  be 
stated  in  print,  save  in  the  most  delicate 
and  passing  hints,  which  will  be  taken  only 
by  those  wno  at  once  understand  such  mat- 
ters, and  really  wish  to  know  the  truth ; 
while  young  ladies  in  general  will  still  look 
on  Henry  as  the  monster  in  human  form, 
because  no  one  dares,  or  indeed  ought,  to 
undeceive  them  by  anything  beyond  bare 
assertion  without  proof. 

"  But  what  matter,"  some  one  may  say, 
"  what  young  ladies  think  about  history  }" 
This  it  matters ;  that  these  young  ladies  will 
some  day  be  mothers,  and  as  such  will  teach 
their  children  their  own  notions  of  modem  his- 
tory; and  that,  as  long  as  men  confine  them- 
selves to  the  teaching  of  Roman  and  Greek 
history,  and  leave  the  history  of  their  own 
country  to  be  handled  exclusively  by  their  un- 
married sisters,  so  long  will  slanders,  super- 
stitions, and  false  political  principles  be  per- 
petuated in  the  minds  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

But  still  a  worse  evil  arises  from  the  fiict 
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that  tho  historian's  case  is  oflcn  too  strong 
to  bo  stated.  There  is  always  a  reactionary 
party,  or  one  at  least  which  lingers  senti- 
mentally over  the  dream  of  past  golden 
ages,  such  as  that  of  which  Cowley  says, 
with  a  sort  of  naive  blapliemy,  at  which  one 
knows  not  whether  to  smile  or  sigh, — 

"  When  God,  the  cause  to  me  and  men  unknown, 
Forsook  the  royal  houses,  and  his  own/' 

These  have  full  liberty  to  say  all  that  they 
can  in  praise  of  the  defecated  system ;  but 
the  historian  has  no  such  liberty  to  state  the 
case  against  it.  If  he  dare  even  to  assert 
that  he  has  counter-facts,  but  dare  not  state 
them,  he  is  at  once  met  with  a  propjudicium. 
The  mere  fact  of  his  having  ascertained  the 
truth  is  imputed  as  a  blame  to  him,  in  a 
sort  of  prudish  cant.  "  What  a  very  impro- 
per person  he  must  be  to  like  to  dabble  in  such 
improper  books  that  they  must  not  even  be 
quoted."  If  in  self-defence  he  desperately 
gives  his  facts,  he  only  increases  the  feeling 
against  him,  whilst  the  reactionists,  hiding 
their  blushing  faces,  find  in  their  modesty 
an  excuse  for  avoiding  the  truth  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  content  himself  with  bare 
assertion,  and  indicating  the  sources  from 
whence  his  conclusions  are  drawn,  what  care 
the  reactionists  1  They  know  well  that  the 
public  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
manuscripts,  State  papers,  pamphlets,  rare 
biographies,  but  will  content  themselves 
with  ready-made  history  from  the  pen  of 
Hume  or  Clarendon,  Fraser  Ty  tier,  or  Miss 
Strickland ;  and  they  therefore  go  on  un- 
blushing to  republish  their  old  romance, 
leaving  poor  truth,  after  she  has  been  pain- 
fully haled  up  to  tho  welfs  mouth,  to  tumble 
miserably  to  the  bottom  of  it  again. 

In  the  face  of  this  danger,  we  will  go  on 
to  lay  as  much  as  we  dare  of  the  great  cause, 
Puritans  v.  Players,  before  our  readers, 
trusting  to  find  some  of  them  at  least  suffi- 
ciently unacquainted  with  tho  common 
notions  on  the  point,  to  form  a  fair  decision. 

What  those  notions  are,  is  well  known. 
Very  many  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  are  now 
of  opinion  that  the  first  half  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  (if  the  Puritans  had  not  in- 
terfered and  spoilt  all,)  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful period  of  the  English  nation's  life  ;  that 
in  it  the  chivalry  and  ardent  piety  of  the 
middle  age  were  happily  combined  with 
modem  art  and  civilisation  ;  that  the  Puri- 
tan hatred  of  the  Court,  of  stage-plays,  of  the 
fashions  of  the  time,  was  only  a  scrupulous 
and  fantastical  niceness,  barbaric  and  taste- 
loss,  if  sincere ;  if  insincere,  the  basest  hy- 


pocrisy ;  that  the  stage-plays,  though  coarse, 
were  no  worse  than  Shakspeare,  whom  every- 
body reads  ;  and  that  if  the  Stuarts  patron- 
ized the  stage  they  also  raised  it,  and  exer- 
cised a  purifying  censorship.  And  very 
many  more  who  do  not  go  all  these  lengths 
with  the  reactionists,  and  cannot  make  up 
their  mind  to  look  to  the  Stuart  reigns  either 
for  model  churchmen,  or  model  landlords, 
are  still  inclined  to  sneer  with  Walter  Scott 
at  the  Puritan  "  precisencss ;"  and  to  say 
lazily,  that  though,  of  course,  something 
may  have  been  wrong,  yet  there  was  no 
need  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  the  matter ; 
and  that  at  all  events  the  Puritans  were  men 
of  very  bad  taste. 

Mr.  GifTord,  in  his  introduction  to  Mass- 
inger's  Plays,  (1813.)  was  probably  the 
spokesman  of  his  own  generation,  certainly 
of  a  great  part  of  this  generation  also,  when 
he  informs  us,  that  "  with  Massinger  termi- 
nated the  triumph  of  dramatic  poetry ;  in- 
deed, the  stage  itself  survived  him  but  a  short 
:  time.  The  nation  w^as  convulsed  to  its  cen- 
tre by  contending  factions,  and  a  set  of  aus- 
tere and  gloomy  fanatics,  enemies  to  every 
elegant  amusement,  and  every  social  relaxa- 
tion, rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  State. 
Exasperated  by  the  ridicule  with  which  they 
had  long  been  covered  by  tho  stage,  they 
persecuted  the  actors  with  unrelenting  se- 
verity, and  consigned  them,  together  with 
the  writers,  to  hopeless  obscurity  and  wretch- 
edness. Taylor  died  in  the  extreme  of  pov- 
erty, Shirley  opened  a  little  school  at  Brent- 
ford, and  Downe,  the  boast  of  the  stage',  kept 
an  ale-house  at  Brentford.  Others,  and  those 
the  far  greater  number,  joined  the  royal 
standard,  and  exerted  themselves  with  more 
gallantry  than  good  fortune  in  the  service 
of  their  old  and  indulgent  master. 

"  We  have  not  yet,  perhaps,  fully  estimated, 
and  certainly  not  yet  fully  recovered  what  was 
lost  in  that  unfortunate  struggle.  The  arts  were 
rapidly  advancing  to  perfection  under  the  foster- 
ing wing  of  a  monarch  who  united  in  himself 
taste  to  feel,  spirit  to  undertake,  and  muniflcence 
to  reward.  Architecture,  painting,  and  poetry, 
were  by  turns  the  ohjects  of  his  paternal  care. 
Shakspeare  was  his  *  closet  companion,'  Jonson 
his  poet,  and  in  conjunction  with  Inigo  Jones, 
bis  favoured  architect,  produced  those  magnifi- 
cent entertainments/'  &c.  &c 


lie  then  goes  on  to  account  for  the  sup- 
posed sudden  fall  of  dramatic  art  at  the 
Restoration,  by  tho  somewhat  iar-fotchcd 
theory  that — 

"  Such  was  the  horror  created  in  the  general 
mind  by  the  perverse  and  unsocial  government 
from  which  they  had  so  fortunately  escaped,  that 
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vithout  deserting  the  skies  and  sun  of  Italy ;  |  tionalit^ItalienDo  oe  qaelar^publiqDc  de  ,GeDere« 
they  have  an  arena  whereon  they  may  lea  Provinces-Unies,  et  la  Suede  ont  repr^senter 
practise  constitutional  tactics  and  learn  con- 1  successiveraent  pour  la  reformation.  Comment 
*.•*  4.'  1  r  u^^^^^  ^^A  ^«.4.^.  «.u«  ^-^«*  pourrait-ill  avoir  des  hommes  assez  aveugles  pour 
stitutioMl  forbearance,  and  mas^^^  ^^  ha8ard,et  aux  forces  de  hiSard!  qui 

n'ont  ni  dur^e,  ni  certitude,  oi  continuite,  Tac- 
complissement  d'une  oeuvre  qui  demaude  du  temps, 
de  la  suite,  de  la  Constance,  ct  pour  se  fier  a  des 
hypotheses  lorsqu'il  existe  des  assurances  de  suc- 
cSs?"*. 

We  can  readily  understand  how  cold  and 
cruel  our  exhortations  to  patience  and  in- 
action must  seem  to  patriots  languishing  in 


political  art  of  compromise.  To  all  wti 
recommend  attention  to  these  words  of  a 
sincere  well-wisher  to  Italian  progress. 

"An  nom  de  Tltalie  tout  homme  6clair6  dn 
Continent  doit  demander  aux  chefs  de  parii 
I'abandon  de  bien  des  rfives  chdris  et  caras^ 
avec  amour.  Les  partis  en  Italie  penvent  nourri  i 
des  id^es  plus  ou  moins  g^nereuses,  mais  lis  n'ont 


aucun  element  de  force  entre  leurs  mains.    La  exile  and  yearning  at  once  for  their  coun- 


monarchie   Pi^montaise  est   non   seulement   le 
leul  gouvernement  national  de  Tltalie,  mais  elle 
est  encore  la  seule  force  nationale.     Une  des  plus 
grandes  erreurs  de  notre  6poque  est  de  croire  que 
la  force  morale  pent  (^nelque  chose  toute  seule,  de 
penser  qu*il  y  a  un  divorce  radical  entre  la  force 
morale  et  la  force  mat^rielle  r6gl6e.    Telle  est 
I'erreur  dans  laquelle  sont  tombds  notamment  le^ 
r^volutionaircs  modemes;  lis  acceptent  bien  h 
Ibrce,  mais  sous  sa  forme  anarch  iciue ;  toute  autr 
kur  est  antipathique.    Les  patriotes  Italiens  qu  i 
oomptent  sur  les  explosions  populaires  pour  ac- 
complir  la  regeneration  de  Tltalie  sont  le  jouet  d 
la  plus  funeste  et  de  la  plus  coupable  illusioc 
Les  explosions  popcdaires  peuvent  renverser  ui 


try's  emancipation  and  their  own  return. 
We  know — 

..."  Siccome  sa  di  sale 
Lo  pane  altruL'' 
To  tread  a  foreign  shore  during  the  best; 
years  of  life ;  to  hear  a  foreign  language  ^ 
to  dwell  amid  uncomprehending  and  un- 
sympathizing  strangers ;  to  be  cut  off  froncL 
intercourse  with  family  and  friends,  and  to 
know  at  the  same  time  that  those  friends 
are  suffering  at  home  under  the  oppressioa 
that  has  driven  you  abroad;  to  read  day 
afler  day  new  instances  of  the  brutality- 
gouvernement ;  mais  oil  UrCon  jamais  vu  qu^elle-  under  which  your  cherished  land  is  doomed 


aient  fond6  une  nationalite?  Excellentes  pour 
detruire  et  renverser,  elles  peuvent  momentane- 
ment  assurer  le  triomphe  d'une  cause :  elles  sont 
k  etablir  la  duree  de  ce  triomphe 


to  groan;  to  look  at  the   sombre   sky  of 

London  while  dreaming  of  the  golden  sky 

of  Rome ;  to  feel  life  ebbing  drop  by  drop 

UnV^;;^"^'e^tdonclamairvic^^^^  the  conviction  steals   over   you 

S'elle  a  des  forces  normales  k  sa  disposition  ;  ^*  you  are  destmed  like  so  many  to  leave 
que  \k  c'est  une  &me  sans  corps.  Mais  lorsqu'  this  world  with  your  hopes  unaccomplished, 
une  idee  s'est  transformee  en  on  gouvernement  your  sufferings  uncompensated,  your  wrongs 
r^^lier,  lorequ'au  lieu  de  dons  volontaires  et  d'- ,  unredressed — (as  poor  Krasinski  has  just 
aamdnes  privfies  elle  a  un  budget  regulier,  lorsqu*-  done) ;  to  brood  over  all  this  in  solitude  and 
M  lieu  de  corM  francs  elle  a  une  armee  compose^  poverty,  till  you  grow  half  wild  with  the 
d'escadrons  et  de  bataillons  soldes  et  recrutes  par  z^^n^^^fjL  «„j  u«*,:«  ♦^  -w>«/»„i««.^  ,.,u«fV,«« 
Wtat,  lorsqu' elle  pent  contmcter,  des  empmnta  '  ^^f^^'^^^  ^nd  begm  to  speculate  whether  a 
qu'elle  a7e  droit^e  sieger  aux  congrds,  qu'ellc  "^^lye  scaffold  or  a  native  dungeon  would 
pent  conclnre  des  alliances,  construire  des  navires  .  ^ot  be  preferable  to  a  foreign  garret ; — all 
et  fondre  des  canons,  alos  elle  est  reellement  une  this,  we  are  conscious,  must  be  a  fearful 
pniasance,  et,  quelles  que  soient  les  vicissitudes  di   trial  and   temptation  to    the  unchastencd 


la  fortune,  ses  revers  sur  les  champs  de  bataille 
aes  fautcs  dans  les  conseils  des  peuples,  die  est 
siire  de  se  relever  toujours.  Tout  au  contraire, 
une  idee  qui  reste  k  re  tat  moral  pur,  qui  compte 
pour  triompher  sur  le  seul  enthousiasme  et  sur  Is 
loroe  populaire,  oette  id^,  une  fois  abattae,  ne  se 
reldve  plus.  L'entbousiasme,  comme  tout  ce  qui 
est  individuel,  s'eteint  avec  Tenthousiasme.  Une 
idee  morale,  lorsqu' elle  est  produite,  doit  done 
s'incamer  dans  un  fait  destines  k  durer  aprds  la 
disparition  des  generations  qui  Tont  adoptee,  on 
bien  elle  risque  fort  de  passer  avec  elles  et  d'etre 
blentdt  oubli^  La  reforme  oflfire  une  preuve 
memorable  de  cette  verite.  Nul  doute  qu'elle 
ii*eut  disparu,  si  elle  s'etait  confid  k  la  seule  force 
morale  ct  k  I'enthousiasme  des  contemporains ; 
mais  elle  s'incama  en  faits  politiques  solides  et 


spirit  and  the  loving  heart  In  that  hopeful 
wisdom  which  is  the  root  and  crown  of  faith, 
in  that  profound  philosophy  which  is  almost 
religion,  can  alone  be  found  the  strength  to 
resist  the  temptation  and  endure  the  trial. 
Ilie  fiite  of  an  individual  is  incalculably  in. 
significant :  the  destinies  of  a  country  are 
Immeasurably  grand.  The  years  of  a  man 
ire  few  and  brief:  the  lifetime  of  a  nation 
is  all  but  eternal  The  deliverance  of  a 
people  must  be  prepared^  not  snatched ;  it 
aust  be  worked  for  as  well  as  fought  for, — 
md  the  toil  ought  to  precede  the  strife  for 
many  a  disheartening  year.  But  the  la- 
bourers often  do  more  than  the  soldiers- 


durables,  elle  forma  des  societes  non  seulement  luive  a  nobler  calling,  a  more  effective  in 

religieuses,  mais  civiles  et  elle  fut  h  jamais  tri-  jjuence.  a  harder  and  more  painful  task.    In 

omphante  dn  jour  ou  elle  eut  ses  dynasties  k  die, 

ses  armees  et  ses  budgets  k  elle.    Or  il  existe  un 

gouvernement  qui  represente  oes  eidmens  de  force 

BtosMaires  k  tonte  idee  monki    Le  goaveme- 

aeai  ds  PJ^maotpqirtKDtopoarnUQi^lAtti^ 


fluence,  a  harder  and  more  painful  task. 
I  he  grand,  true  words  of  Milton, 
^  They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait" 

•EitwteDwixlinidM.  Kor.  1,1856. 
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the  people  appear  to  have  anxiously  avoided  all  | 
retrospect,  and  with  Prjone  and  Vicars,  to  have 
lost  sight  of  Shakspeare  and  *  his  fellows.'  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  taking  up  dramatic  poetry 
where  it  abruptly  ceased  in  the  labors  of  Massin- 
ger,  they  elicited,  as  it  were,  a  manner  of  their 
own,  or  fetched  it  from  the  heavy  monotony  of 
their  continental  neighbours." 

So  is  history  ^vritton,  and,  what  is  more, 
believed.   The  amount  of  misrepresentation  j 
in  this  passage  (which  would  probably  pass  j 
current  with  most  readers  in  the  present  I 
day)  is  quite  ludicrous.     In  the  first  place, ' 
it  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  these  words  i 
occur    in   an  essay,  which   after   extolling  | 
Massingor  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  his 
age,  second,  indeed,  only  to  Shakspeare,  also 
iiUR^rms  us,  (and,  it  seems,  quite  truly,)  that 
so  fer  from  Living  been  really  appreciated 
or    patronized,   he  maintained  a   constant 
struggle  with  adversity, — "that   even   the 
bounty  of  his  particular  friends,  on  which 
he  chiefly  relied,  left  him  in  a  state  of  abso- ' 
lute  dependence," — that  while  "  other  wri- ! 
ters  fur  the  stage  had  their  periods  of  good 
fortune,  Massinger  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
no  gleam  of  sunshine ;  his  life  was  all  one 
misty  day,  and  '  shadows,  clouds,  and  dark- 
ness rested  on  it.' " 

So  much  for  Charles's  patronage  of  a 
really  great  poet.  What  sort  of  men  he 
did  patronize,  practically  and  in  earnest,  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Shirley.  I 

But  Mr.  Gifford  must  needs  give  an  in- 
stance to  prove  that  Charles  was  "  not  inat- 
tentive to  the  success  of  Massinger,"  and  a 
curious  one  it  is  ;  of  the  same  class,  unfor- 
tunately, as  that  with  the  man  in  the  old 
story,  who  recorded  with  pride  that  the ! 
King  had  spoken  to  him,  and — had  told  him 
to  got  out  of  the  way. 

Massinger  in  his  "  King  and  the  Subject" 
had  introduced  Don  Pedro  of  Spain  thus 
speaking — 

'*  Monies  !  We'll  raise  supplies  which  way  we 

please. 
And  force  you  to  subscribe  to  blanks,  in  which 
We'll  mulct  you  as  we  shall  think  fit.    The 

CsBsars 
In  Borne  were  wise,  acknowledging  no  law 
But  what  their  swords  did  ratify,  the  wives 
And  daughters  of  the  senators  bowing  to 
Their  will,  as  deities,"  &c. 

Against  which  passage,  Charles,  reading 
over  the  play  before  ho  allowed  of  it,  had 
written,  "This  is  too  insolent,  and  not  to  be 
printed."  Too  insolent  it  certainly  was, 
considering  the  state  of  public  matters  in 
the  year  1(538.  It  would  be  interesting 
enough  to  analyze  the  reasons  which  made 


Charles  dislike  in  the  mouth  of  Pedro  senti- 
ments so  very  like  his  own  ;  but  wo  must 
proceed,  only  pointing  out  the  way  in  which 
men  determined  to  repeat  the  traditional 
clap-trap  about  the  Stuarts,  are  actually 
blind  to  the  meaning  of  the  very  facts  which 
they  themselves  quote. 

Where,  then,  do  the  facts  of  history  con- 
tradict Mr.  Gifford  1 

We  believe,  that  so  far  from  the  triumph 
of  dramatic  poetry  terminating  with  Mas- 
singer, dramatic  art  had  been  steadily  grow- 
ing worse  from  the  first  years  of  James; 
th;it  instead  of  the  arts  advancing  to  perfec- 
tion under  Charles  the  First,  they  steadily 
deteriorated  in  quality,  though  the  supply 
became  more  abundant;  that  so  far  from 
there  having  been  a  sudden  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  drama  after  the  Restoration, 
the  taste  of  Charles  the  First's,  and  of 
Charles  the  Second's  court,  are  indistinguish- 
able ;  that  the  court  poets,  and  probably  the 
actors,  also,  of  the  early  part  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  had  many  of  them  belonged 
to  the  Court  of  Charles  the  First,  as  did 
Davcnant,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, Fanshaw,  and  Shirley  himself;  that 
the  common  notion  of  a  "new  manner** 
having  been  introduced  from  France,  after 
the  Restoration,  or,  indeed,  having  come  in 
at  all,  is  not  founded  on  fact,  the  only 
change  being  that  the  plays  of  Charles  the 
Second's  time  were  somewhat  more  stupid, 
and  that  while  five  of  the  seven  deadly  sins 
had  always  had  free  license  on  the  stage,  blas- 
phemy and  profane  swearing  were  now  en- 
franchised to  fill  up  the  seven.  As  for  the 
assertion  that  the  new  manner  (supposing  it 
to  have  existed)  was  imported  from  France^ 
there' is  far  more  reason  to  believe  that  the 
French  copied  us  than  we  them,  and  that> 
if  they  did  not  learn  from  Charles  the  First's 
poets  the  superstition  of"  the  three  unities," 
they  at  least  learnt  to  make  ancient  kings 
and  heroes  talk  and  act  like  seventeenth 
century  courtiers,  and  to  exchange  their  old 
clumsy  masques  and  translations  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  farces  for  a  comedy  depicting 
native  scoundrel  ism.  Probably  enough,  in- 
deed, the  great  and  sudden  development  of 
the  French  stage,  which  took  place  betM'een 
1650  and  IGOO,  under  Corneilleand  Moliere, 
was  excited  by  the  English  cavalier  play- 
wrights who  took  refuge  in  France. 

No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Gifford  says,  the  Puri- 
tans were  exasperated  against  the  stage- 
players  by  the  insults  heaped  on  them ;  but 
the  cause  of  quarrel  lay  far  deeper  than  any 
such  personal  soreness.  The  Puritans  had 
attacked  the  players  before  the  players  med- 
dled with  them,  and  that  on  principle,  with 
what  justification  must  bo  considered  hero- 
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after.  But  the  fjict  is,  (and  this  seems  to 
have  been,  like  many  other  facts,  conveni- 
ently forgotten,)  that  the  Puritans  were  by 
no  means  alone  in  their  protest  against  the 
stage,  and  that  the  war  vras  not  begun  exclu- 
sively by  them.  As  early  as  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  merely  North- 
brooke,  Gosson,  Stubs,  and  Reynolds,  had 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  them,  but  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  Bishop  Babington,  Bishop 
riall,  and  the  author  of  the  "Mirror  for 
Magistrates."  The  University  of  Oxford, 
in  1584,  had  passed  a  statute  forbidding 
common  plays  and  players  in  the  university, 
on  the  very  same  moral  grounds  on  wliich 
the  Puritans  objected  to  them.  The  city  of 
London,  in  1580,  had  obtained  from  the 
(iueen  the  suppression  of  plays  on  Sunday, 
and  not  long  after,  "  considering  that  play- 
houses and  dicing-houscs  were  traps  for 
young  gentlemen  and  others,"  obtained  leave 
from  the  queen  and  privy-council  to  thrust 
the  players  out  of  the  city,  and  to  pull  down 
the  play-houses,  five  in  nimiber;  and,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  "  stage-plays 
ami  interludes"  were,  even  to  the  end  of 
Charles  the  First's  reign,  "  unlawtiil  pas- 
time," being  forbidden  by  14  Eliz.,  30  Eliz., 
1  .lacobi,  3  Jacobi,  and  1  Caroli,  and  the 
players  subject  to  severe  punishment  as 
"  rogues  and  vagabonds."  The  Act  of  1  Jaco- 
bi seems  even  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  repeal 
the  clauses  which,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  had 
allowed  companies  of  players  the  protection 
of  a  "  baron  or  honourable  person  of  greater 
degree,"  who  might  "  authorise  them  to  play 
under  his  hand  and  seal  of  arms."  So  that 
the  Puritans  were  only  demanding  of  the 
sovereigns  that  they  should  enforce  the  very 
laws  which  they  themselves  had  made,  and 
which  they  and  their  nobles  were  setting  at 
dofianc^.  Whether  the  plays  ought  to  have 
been  put  down,  and  whether  the  laws  were 
necessary,  are  different  questions  ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  court  and  the  aristocracy  stood  in 
the  questionable,  though  too  common,  posi- 
tion of  men  who  made  laws  to  prohil)it  to 
the  poor  amusements  in  which  they  them- 
selves indulged  without  restraint. 

But  were  these  plays  objectionable  ?  As 
far  as  the  comedies  are  concerned,  that  will 
depend  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  Are 
plays  objectionable,  the  staple  subject  of 
which  is  adultery?  Now,  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  the  Puritans,  that  adultery  is  not 
a  subject  for  comedy  at  all.  It  may  be  for 
tragedy;  but  for  comedy  never.  It  is  a 
sin  ;  not  merely  theologically,  but  socially, 
one  of  the  very  worst  sins,  the  parent  of 
seven  other  sins — of  falsehood,  suspicion, 
hate,  murder,  and  a  whole  bevy  of  devils. 
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The  prevalence  of  adultery  in  any  country 
has  always  been  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  social 
insincerity,  division,  and  revolution ;  and 
where  a  people  has  learnt  to  connive  and 
laugh  at  It,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  light  thing, 
that  people  has  been  always  careless,  base, 
selfish,  cowardly-7ripe  for  slavery.  And  we 
must  say,  that  either  the  courtiers  and  Loit- 
doners  of  James  and  Charles  the  First  were 
in  that  state,  or  that  the  poets  were  doing 
their  best  to  make  them  so. 

We  shall  not  shock  our  readers  by  anv 
disgusting  details  on  this  point;  we  shall 
only  say,  that  there  is  hardly  a  comedy  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  exception 
of  Shakspeare's,  in  which  adultery  is  not  in- 
troduced as  a  subject  of  laughter,  and  oflen 
made  the  staple  of  the  whole  plot.  The 
seducer  is,  if  not  openly  applauded,  at  least 
let  to  pass  as  a  "handsome  gentleman;" 
the  injured  husband  is,  as  in  that  Italian 
literature  of  which  we  shall  speak  shortly, 
the  object  of  every  kind  of  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule. In  this  latter  habit  (common  to  most 
European  nations)  there  is  a  sort  of  justice. 
A  man  can  generally  retain  his  wife's  affect 
tions  if  he  will  behave  himself  like  a  man, 
and  "injured  husbands"  have  for  the  most 
part  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  But 
the  matter  is  not  a  subject  for  comedy ;  not 
even  in  that  case  which  has  been  always  too 
common  in  France,  Italy,  and  the  Romish 
countries,  and  which  seovQs  to  have  been 
painfully  common  in  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when,  by  a  ^^mariage  de 
convenance,^^  a  young  girl  is  married  up  to  a 
rich  idiot  or  a  decrepit  old  man.  Such  things 
are  not  comedies,  but  tragedies ;  subjects  for 
pity  and  for  silence,  not  for  brutal  ribaldry. 
And  the  men  who  look  on  them  in  the  light 
which  the  Stuart  dramatists  did  are  not  good 
men,  and  do  no  good  service  to  the  country, 
especially  when  they  erect  adultery  into  a 
science,  and  seem  to  take  a  perverse  pleasure 
in  teaching  their  audience  every  possible 
method,  accident,  cause,  and  consequence  of 
it ;  always,  too,  when  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, pointing  "Eastward,  Ho!"  i.  e,,  to 
the  city  of  London,  as  the  quarter  where 
court  gallants  can  find  boundless  indulgence 
for  their  passions,  amid  the  fair  wives  of  doll 
and  cowardly  citizens.  If  the  citizens  drove 
the  players  out  of  London,  the  play-wrighta 
took  good  care  to  have  their  revenge.  The 
citizen  is  their  standard  butt.  These  shallow 
parasites,  and  their  shallower  sovereigns, 
seem  to  have  taken  a  perverse,  and,  as  it 
happened,  a  fatal  pleasure,  in  insulting  them. 
Sad  it  is  to  see  in  Shurley's  Oamester,  Charles 
the  First's  favourite  play,  a  passage  like  thaft 
in  Act  I.  Scene  1.,  where  old  Barnacle  pro- 
claims, unblushing,  his  own  shame  and  that 
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of  his  fellow-merchants.  Surely,  if  Charles 
ever  could  have  repented  of  any  act  of  his 
own,  he  must  have  repented,  in  many  a  hu- 
miliating afler-passagc  with  that  same  city 
of  London,  of  having  given  those  base  words 
his  royal  warrant  and  approbation. 

The  tragedies  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are,  on  the  whole,  as  questionable  as  the 
comedies.  That  there  are  noble  plays  among 
them  here  and  there,  no  one  denies — no 
more  than  that  there  are  exquisitely  amus- 
ing plays  among  the  comedies ;  but  as  the 
staple  interest  of  the  comedies  is  dulness,  so 
the  staple  interest  of  the  tragedies  is  crime. 
Revenge,  hatred,  villany,  incest,  and  murder 
upon  murder,  are  the  constant  themes,  and 
(with  the  exception  of  Siiakspeare,  Ben  Jon- 
son  in  his  earlier  plays,  and  perhaps  Mas- 
singer)  they  handle  these  horrors  with  little 
or  no  moral  purpose,  save  that  of  exciting 
and  amusing  the  audience,  and  of  displacing 
their  own  power  of  delineation,  in  a  way 
which  makes  one  but  too  ready  to  believe 
the  accusations  of  the  Puritans,  (supported 
as  they  are  by  many  painful  anecdotes,)  that 
the  play-writers  and  actors  were  mostly  men 
of  fierce  and  reckless  lives,  who  had  but  too 
practical  an  acquaintance  with  the  dark  pas- 
sions which  they  sketch.  Tiiis  is  notoriously 
the  case  with  most  of  the  French  novelists 
of  the  modern  "  Literature  of  Horror,"  and 
the  two  literatures  are  morally  identical. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  complaint  which  can 
be  justly  broughf  against  the  School  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  Dumas,  which  will  not  equally 
apply  to  the  average  tragedy  of  the  whole 
period  preceding  the  civil  wars. 

This  public  appetite  for  horrors,  for  which 
they  catered  so  greedily,  tempted  them  to- 
ward another  mistake,  which  brought  upon 
them  (and  not  undeservedly)  heavy  odium. 

One  of  the  worst  counts  against  Dramatic 
Art,  (as  well  as  against  Pictorial,)  was  the 
simple  fact  that  it  came  from  Italy.  We 
must  fairly  put  ourselves  into  the  position 
of  an  honest  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  before  wo  can  appreciate  the  huge 
prcejudicium  which  must  needs  arise  in  his 
mind  against  anything  which  could  claim  a 
Transalpine  parentage.  Italy  was  then  not 
merely  the  stronghold  of  Popery,  though 
that  in  itself  would  have  been  a  fair  reason 
for  any  man's  saying,  "If  the  root  be  cor- 
rupt, tne  fruit  will  be  also ;  any  expression 
of  Italian  thought  and  feeling  must  be  pro- 
bably unwholesome,  while  her  vitals  are 
being  eaten  out  by  an  abominable  false- 
hood, only  half  believed  bv  the  masses,  and 
not  believed  at  all  by  the  higher  classes 
even  of  the  priesthood,  but  only  kept  up  for 
their  private  aggrandizement."    But  there 


was  more  than  hypothesis  in  favour  of  the 
man  who  might  say  this;  there  was  uni- 
versal, notorious,  shocking  fact.  It  was  a 
fact  that  Italy  was  the  centre  where  sins 
were  invented  worthy  of  the  doom  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  from  whence  they 
spread  to  all  nations  who  had  connexion 
with  her.  We  dare  give  no  proof  of  this 
assertion.  The  Italian  morals  and  the  Ita- 
lian lighter  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  of 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  such,  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to 
confess  that  one  has  looked  into  them,  al- 
though the  painful  task  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
either  the  European  society  of  the  time,  or 
the  Puritan  hatred  of  the  drama :  iVb/t  ra- 
gionam  di  lor :  ma  gvarda  i  passa. 

It  is  equally  a  fact,  that  these  vices  were 
imported  into  England  by  the  young  men 
who,  under  pretence  of  learning  the  Italian 
polish,  travelled  to  Italy.  From  the  days 
of  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Lord  Oxford,  about 
the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  this  foul 
tide  had  begun  to  set  toward  England, 
gaining  an  additional  coarseness  and  frivolity 
in  passing  through  the  French  Court  (then 
an  utter  Gehenna)  in  its  course  hither  ward  ; 
till,  to  judge  by  Marston's  satires,  certain 
members  of  the  higher  classes  had,  by  the 
beginning  of  James^  reign,  learnt  nearly  all 
which  the  luilians  had  to  teach  them.  Mars- 
ton  writes  in  a  rage,  it  is  true — foaming, 
stamping,  and  vapouring  too  much  to  escape 
the  suspicion  of  exaggeration ;  yet  he  dared 
not  have  published  the  things  which  he  does, 
had  he  not  fair  ground  for  some  at  least  of 
his  assertions.  And  Marston,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  no  Puritan,  but  a  play-wright, 
and  Ben  Jonson's  friend. 

Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Satires,  described 
things  as  bad  enough,  though  not  so  bad  as 
Marston  does;  but  what  is  even  more  to  the 
purpose,  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  James,  a 
long  dissuasive  against  the  fashion  of  run- 
ning abroad.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  arguments  of  "  Quo  vadis  ? — a  Censure  of 
Travel,"  its  main  drift  is  dear  enough. 
Young  gentlemen,  by  going  to  Italy,  learnt 
to  be  fops  and  profligates,  and  probably 
Papists  into  the  bargain.  These  assertions 
there  is  no  denying.  Since  the  days  of  Lord 
Oxford,  most  of  the  ridiculous  and  expensive 
fashions  in  dress  had  come  from  Italy,  as 
well  as  the  newest  modes  of  sin ;  and  the 
play- Wrights  themselves  make  no  secret  of 
the  fact  There  is  no  need  to  quote  instances ; 
they  are  innumerable,  and  the  stronger  ones 
are  not  fit  to  be  quoted,  any  more  than  the 
titles  of  the  plays  in  which  they  occur ;  but 
justifying  almost  every  line  of  Bishop  Hall's 
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fierce  questions,  (of  which  some  of  the 
strongest  expressions  have  necessarily  been 
omitted) — 

"  What  mischief  have  we  among  us  which 
we  have  not  borrowed  ? 

'*  To  begin  at  our  skin :  who  knows  not  whence 
we  had  the  variety  of  our  vain  disguises  ?  As 
if  we  had  not  wit  enough  to  be  foolish  unless 
we  were  taught  it  These  dresses  being  con- 
stant in  their  mutability,  show  us  our  masters. 
What  is  it  that  we  have  not  learned  of  our 
neighbours,  save  only  to  be  proud  good-cheap? 
whom  would  it  not  vex,  to  see  how  that  the 
other  sex  hath  learned  to  make  an  ticks  and  mon- 
sters of  themselves  ?  Whence  come  their"  (ab- 
surd fashions;)  '*but  the  one  from  some  ill- 
shaped  dame  of  France,  the  other  from  the 
worse-minded  courtezans  of  Italy  ?  Whence  else 
learned  they  to  daub  these  mud-walls  with 
apothecaries*  mortar;  and  those  high  washes, 
which  are  so  cunnningly  licked  on,  that  the  wet 
napkin  of  Phryne  should  be  deceived  ?  Whence 
the  frizzled  and  powdered  bushes  of  their  bor- 
rowed excrement?  As  if  they  were  ashamed  of 
the  head  of  God^s  making,  and  proud  of  the 
tire-woraan*s.  Where  learned  we  that  devilish 
art  and  practice  of  duel,  wherein  men  seek 
honour  in  blood,  and  are  taught  the  ambition  of 
being  glorious  butchers  of  men  ?  Where  had  we 
that  luxurious  delicacy  in  our  feasts,  in  which 
the  nose  is  no  less  pleased  than  the  palate,  and 
the  eye  no  less  than  either?  wherein  the  piles 
of  dishes  make  barricadoes  against  the  appetite, 
and  with  a  pleasing  encumbrance  trouble  a 
hungry  guest  Where  those  forms  of  ceremoni- 
ous quaffing,  in  which  men  have  learned  to 
make  gods  of  others  and  beasts  of  themselves, 
and  lose  their  reason  while  they  pretend  to  do 
reason  ?  Where  the  lawlessness  (miscalled  free- 
dom) of  a  wild  tongue,  that  runs,  with  reins  in 
the  neck,  through  the  bed-chambers  of  princes, 
their  closets,  their  council  tables,  and  spares  not 
the  very  cabinet  of  their  breasts,  much  less  can 
be  barred  out  of  the  most  retired  secresy  of  in- 
ferior greatness?  Where,  the  change  of  noble 
attendance  and  hospitality  into  four  wheels  and 
some  few  butterflies?  Where,  the  art  of  dis- 
honesty in  practical  Machiavelism,  in  false 
equivocations?  Where,  the  slight  account  of 
that  filthiness,  which  is  but  condemned  as  veniaJ, 
and  tolerated  as  j)Ot  unnecessary  ?  Where,  the 
skill  of  civil  and  honourable  hypocrisy,  in  those 
formal  compliments,  which  do  neither  expect 
belief  from  others,  nor  carry  any  from  our- 
selves ?  Where,"  (and  here  Bishop  Hall  begins 
t4»  spenk  concerning  things  on  which  we  must 
be  silent,  as  of  matters  notorious  and  unde- 
niable.) "  Where,  that  close  Atheism,  which 
secretly  laughs  God  in  the  face,  and  thinks  it 
weakness  to  believe,  wisdom  to  profess  any  re- 
ligion ?  Where,  the  bloody  and  tragical  science 
of  king-killing,  the  new  divinity  of  disobedience 
and  rebellion  ?  with  too  many  other  evils,  where- 
with foreign  conversation  hath  endangered  the 
infection  of  our  peace  ?"— Bishop  Hall's  Quo 
VadU,  or  a  Censure  qf  Travel,  voL  xii.  sect  22. 

Add  to  these  a  third  plain  ftet,  that  Italy 


was  the  mother-country  of  the  drama,  where 
it  had  thriven  with  wonderful  fertility,  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
However  much  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
common  assertion,  that  the  old  "  miracle 
plays"  and  "  mysteries"  were  the  parents  of 
the  English  drama,  (as  they  certainly  were 
of  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian,)  we  have  yet 
to  learn  how  much  our  stage  owed,  from  its 
first  rise  under  Elizabeth,  to  direct  importa- 
tions from  Italy.  This  is  merely  thrown 
out  as  a  suggestion;  to  establish  the  fact 
would  require  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
early  Italian  drama;  meanwhile,  let  two 
patent  facts  have  their  due  weight.  The 
names  of  the  characters  in  most  of  our  early 
regular  comedies  are  Italian ;  so  are  the 
scenes,  and  so,  one  hopes,  are  the  manners ; 
at  least  they  profess  to  be  so.  Next,  the 
plots  of  many  of  the  dramas  are  notoriously 
taken  from  the  Italian  novelists;  and  if 
Shakespeare  (who  had  a  truly  divine  in- 
stinct for  finding  honey  where  others  found 
poison,)  went  to  Cinthio  for  Othello  and 
Measure /or  Measure,  to  Bandello  for  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  and  to  Boccaccio  for  Cymheline, 
there  were  plenty  of  other  play-wrights  who 
would  go  to  the  same  sources  for  worse 
matter,  or  at  least,  catch  from  these  profli- 
gate writers  somewhat  of  their  Italian  mo- 
rality, which  exalts  adultery  into  a  virtue, 
seduction  into  a  science,  and  revenge  into  a 
duty ;  which  revels  in  the  horrible  as  freely 
as  any  French  novelist  of  the  romantic 
school ;  and  whose  only  value  is  its  pitiless 
exposure  of  the  profligacy  of  the  liomish 
priesthood  :  if  an  exposure  can  be  valuable 
which  makes  a  mock  equally  of  things 
truly  and  falsely  sacred,  and  leaves  on  the 
reader^s  mind  the  fear  that  the  writer  saw 
nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  worthy  of  belief, 
respect,  or  self-sacrifice,  save  personal  en- 
joyment. 

Now  this  is  the  morality  of  the  Italian 
novelists;  and  to  judge  from  their  vivid 
sketches,  (which,  they  do  not  scruple  to  as- 
sert, were  drawn  from  life,  and  for  which 
they  unblushingly  give  names,  places,  and 
all  details  which  might  amuse  the  noble 
gentlemen  and  ladies  to  whom  the  stories 
are  dedicated,)  this  had  been  the  morality  of 
Italy  for  some  centuries  past.  This,  also, 
is  the  general  morality  of  the  English  stage 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Can  we  won- 
der that  thinking  men  should  have  seen  a 
connexion  between  Italy  and  the  stage  1 
Oertainly  the  play-wrights  put  themselves 
between  the  horns  of  an  ugly  dilemma. 
Either  the  vices  which  they  depicted  were 
those  of  general  English  society,  and  of 
themselves  also,  (for  they  lived  in  the  very 
heart  of  town  and  court  foppery) ;  or  else 
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}  they  were  the  vices  of  a  foreign  country, 
with  which  the  English  were  comparatively 
unacquainted.  In  the  first  case,  we  can 
only  say,  that  the  Stuart  age  in  England 
was  one  which  deserved  purgation  of  the 
most  terrible  kind,  and  to  get  rid  of  which 
the  severest  and  most  abnormal  measures 
would  have  been  not  only  justifiable,  but, 
to  judge  by  the  experience  of  all  history, 
necessary ;  for  extraordinary  diseases  never 
have  been,  and  never  will  be,  eradicated 
save  by  extraordinary  medicines.  In  the 
second  case,  the  play-wrights  were  wanton- 
ly defiling  Uie  minds  of  the  people,  and  in- 
stead of  "  holding  up  a  mirror  to  vice,"  in- 
structing frail  virtue  in  vices  which  she  had 
not  learned,  and  fully  justifying  old  Prynne's 
indignant  complaint : — 

*'The  acting  of  foreign,  obsolete,  and  long 
nnce  forgotten  vilUnies,  on  the  stage,  is  so  £1? 
from  working  a  detestation  of  them  in  the  spec- 
tators' minds,  (who,  perchance,  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  them,  till  they  were  acquainted  with 
them  at  the  play-house,  and  so  needed  no  de- 
hortation  from  them,)  that  it  often  excites  de- 
generous  dunghill  spirits,  who  have  nothing  in 
them  for  to  make  them  eminent,  to  reduce  them 
into  practice,  of  purpose  to  perpetuate  their 
furious  ill-serving  memories  to  posterity,  least- 
wise in  some  tragic  interlude.'' 

That  Prynne  spoke  herein  nought  but 
sober  sense,  our  own  police  reports  will 
sufficiently  prove.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
representation,  in  our  own  days,  of  Tom 
and  Jerry  and  of  Joxk  Sheppard^  did  excite 
dozens  of  young  lads  to  imitate  the  scoun- 
drel heroes  of  those  base  dramas ;  and  such 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  similar  and 
worse  representations  in  the  Stuart  age. 
No  rational  man  will  need  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Babmgton,  Doctor  Layton,  Archbi- 
shop Parker,  Purchas,  Sparkes,  Rejmolds, 
White,  or  any  one  else.  Churchman  or 
Puritan,  prelate  or  "penitent  reclaimed 
play-poet'  like  Stephen  Gosson,  to  convince 
him  that,  as  they  assert,  citizens'  wives, 
(who  are  generally  represented  as  the  pro- 
per subjects  for  seduction,)*  have,  even  on 
their  death-beds,  with  tears  confest  that  they 
have  received,  at  these  spectacles,  such  evil 
infections  as  have  turned  their  minds  from 
chaste  oc^tations,  and  made  them,  of  honest 
women,  light  hus-wives; 
have  brought  their  husbands  into  contempt, 
their  children  into  question, 
and  their  souls  into  the  assault  of  a  danger- 
ous state ;"  or  that  "  The  devices  of  carry- 
ing  and  re-carrying  letters  by  laundresses, 
practising  with  pedlars  to  transport  their 
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tokens  by  colorable  means  to  sell  their 
merchandise,  and  other  kinds  of  policies  to 
beguile  fathers  of  their  children,  husbands  of 
their  wives,  guardians  of  their  wards,  and 
masters  of  their  servants,  were  aptly  taught 
in  these  schools  of  abuse  ?" 

The  matter  is  simple  enough.  We  should 
not  allow  these  plays  to  be  acted  in  our 
own  day  because  we  know  that  they  would 
produce  their  effects.  W^e  should  call  him 
a  madman  who  allowed  his  daughters  or  his 
servants  to  see  such  representations.  Why, 
in  all  fairness,  were  the  Puritans  wrong  in 
condemning  that  which  we  now  have  abso- 
lutely forbidden? 

We  will  go  no  further  into  the  sickening 
details  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  old  play- 
houses. Gosson,  and  his  colleague  the 
anonymous  Penitent,  assert  them,  as  does 
Prynne,  to  have  been  not  only  schools  but 
ante-chambers  to  houses  of  a  worse  kind,  and 
that  the  lessons  learned  in  the  pit  were  only 
not  practised  also  in  the  pit.  What  reason 
have  we  to  doubt  it,  who  know  that  till  Mr. 
Macready  commenced  a  practical  reform- 
ation of  this  abuse,  for  which  his  name  will 
be  ever  respected,  our  own  comparatively 
purified  stage  was  just  the  same  1  Let  any 
one  who  remembers  the  saloons  of  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  thirty  years  ago 
judge  for  himself  what  the  accessories  of 
the  Globe  or  the  Fortune  must  have  been, 
in  days  when  players  were  allowed  to  talk 
inside,  as  freely  as  the  public  behaved  out- 
side. 

Not  that  the  poets  or  the  players  had  any 
conscious  intention  of  demoralizing  their 
hearers,  any  more  than  they  had  of  correct- 
ing them.  'We  will  lay  on  them  the  blame  of 
no  special  ^^malus  animus;'"  but,  at  the  same 
'  time,  we  must  treat  their  fine  words  about 
"  holding  a  mirror  up  to  vice,"  and  **  shew- 
ing the  age  its  own  deformity,"  as  mere 
cant,  which  the  men  themselves  must  have 
spoken  tongue  in  cheek.  It  was  as  much  an 
insincere  cant  in  those  daya  as  it  was  when, 
two  generations  later,  Jeremy  Collier  ex- 
posed its  impudent  falsehood  in  the  mouth 
of  Congreve.  If  the  poets  had  really  in- 
tended to  show  vice  its  own  deformity  they 
would  have  represented  it^  (as  Shakspeare 
always  does.)  as  punished,  and  not  as  tri- 
umphant. It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  moral 
purpose  in  works  in  which  there  is  no  mo- 
ral justice.  The  only  condition  which  can 
excuse  the  representation  of  evil  is  omitted. 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  poets  wanted  to 
draw  a  house :  that  this  could  most  easily 
be  done  by  the  coarsest  and  most  violent 
means,  and  that  not  being  able  to  find  sto- 
ries excitinjr  enough,  from  their  loulross  or 
horror,  ui  the  past  records  of  sober  British 
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society,  they  went  to  Italy  and  Spain  for  the 
violent  passions  and  wild  crimes  of  southern 
temperaments,  excited,  and  yet  left  lawless^ 
by  a  superstition  believed  in  enough  to 
darken  and  brutalize,  but  not  enough  to  con- 
trol its  victims.  Romish  countries,  then  as 
now,  furnished  that  strange  mixture  of  in 
ward  savagery  with  outward  civilisation, 
which  is  the  immoral  play-wright's  fittest 
material,  because,  while  the  inward  savagery 
moves  the  passions  of  the  audience,  the  out- 
ward civilisation  brings  the  character  near 
enough  to  them  to  give  them  a  likcnean, 
of  themselves  in  their  worst  moments,  I 
which  no  "Mystery  of  Cain  and  Abel/' 
or  "  Tragedy  of  Oronooko"  can  do. 

Does  this  seem  too  severe  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  value  the  drama  for  its  lessons  in 
human  nature?  On  that  especial  point 
something  must  be  said  hereafter.  Mean- 
while hear  one  of  the  sixteenth  century 
poets ;  one  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any 
leaning  toward  Puritanism;  one  who  had 
as  high  notions  of  his  vocation  as  any  man  ; 
and  one  who  so  far  fulfilled  those  notions  as 
to  become  a  dramatist  inferior  only  to 
Shakspeare.  Let  Ben  Jonson  himself  speak , 
and  in  his  preface  to  "  Volpone,"  tell  us,  in 
his  own  noble  prose,  what  he  thought  of  the 
average  morality  of  his  cotemporary  play- 
wrights : — 

"  For  if  men  will  impartially  and  not  asquint 
look  toward  the  offices  and  functioDS  of  a  poet^ 
they  will  easily  conclade  to  themselves  the  im- 
possibility of  any  man^s  being  a  good  poet  without 
first  being  a  good  man.  He  that  is  said  to  be 
able  to  inform  young  men  to  all  good  discipline, 
inflame  grown  men  to  all  great  virtues,  keep 
old  men  in  their  best  and  supreme  state,  or,  as 
they  decline  to  childhood,  recover  them  to  their 
first  strength ;  that  comes  forth  the  interpreter 
and  arbitror  of  nature,  a  teacher  of  things  divine 
no  less  than  human,  a  master  in  manners;  and 
can  alone  (or  with  a  few)  e£fect  the  business  of 
mankind;  this,  I  take  him,  is  no  subject  for 
pride  and  ignorance  to  exercise  their  railing 
rhetorick  upon.  But  it  will  here  be  hastily 
answered,  that  the  writers  of  these  days  arc 
other  things,  that  not  only  their  manners  but 
their  natures  are  inverted,  and  nothing  remain- 
ing of  them  of  the  dignity  of  poet  but  tlie 
abused  name,  which  every  scribe  usui^s;  that 
now,  especially  in  dramatick,  or  (as  they  term 
it)  stage  poetry,  nothing  but  ribaldry,  profan- 
ation, blasphemies,  all  licence  of  offence  toward 
God  and  man  is  practised.  I  dare  not  deny  a 
great  part  of  this,  (and  I  am  sorry  I  dare  not,) 
because  in  some  men's  abortive  features,  (and 
would  Qod  they  had  never  seen  the  light,)  it  is 
over  true ;  but  that  all  are  bound  on  his  bold 
adventure  for  hell,  is  a  most  uncharitable 
thought,  and  uttered,  a  more  malicious  slander. 
For  every  particular  I  can  (and  from  a  most 
dear  conacience)  affirm,  that  I  hare  ever  trem- 


bled to  think  toward  the  least  pro&neness,  and  V 
have  loathed  the  use  of  such  foul  and  un- 
washed,*'   .    .    .    [his  expression  is  too  strong 
for  quotation]  <*  as  is  now  made  the  food  of  the 
scene." 

We  are  loth  to  curtiul  this  splendid  pas- 
sage, both  for.  its  lofty  ideal  of  poetry,  and 
for  its  corroboration  of  the  Puritan  com- 
plaints against  the  stage :  but  a  few  lines  on 
a  still  stronger  sentence  occurs, — 

"  The  increase  of  which  lust  in  liberty,  to- 
gether with  the  present  trade  of  the  stage,  in 
all  their  masculine  interludes,  what  liberal  soul 
doth  not  abhor?  Where  nothing  but  filth  of 
the  mire  is  uttered,  and  that  with  such  impro- 
priety of  phrase,  such  plenty  of  solecisms,  such 
dearth  of  sense,  so  bold  prolepses,  such  racked 
metaphors,  with  (indecency)  able  to  violate  the 
ear  of  a  Pagan,  and  blasphemy  to  turn  the  blood 
of  a  Christian  to  water.*' 

So  speaks  Ben  Jonson  in  1605,  not  find- 
ing, it  seems,  play-writing  a  peaceful  trade, 
or  play-poets  and  play-hearers  improving 
company.  After  him,  we  should  say,  no 
farther  testimony  on  this  unpleasant  matter 
ought  to  be  necessary.  He  may  have  been 
morose,  &natical,  exaggerative  :  but  his  bit- 
ter words  suggest  at  least  this  dilemma. 
Either  they  are  true,  and  the  play-house  at- 
mosphere, (as  Prynne  says  it  was,)  that  of 
Gehenna :  or  they  are  untrue,  and  the  mere 
fruits  of  spite  and  envy  against  more  suc- 
cessful poets.  And  what  does  that  latter 
prove,  but  that  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age 
(after  Shakspeare  was  gone)  was  not  as 
much  esteemed  as  some  poets  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  more  filthy,  and  more 
horrible  than  he  ?  which,  indeed,  is  the  main 
complaint  of  Jonson  himself.  It  will  be  re- 
joined, of  course,  that  he  was  an  altogether 
envious  man;  that  he  envied  Shakspeare, 
girded  at  his  York  and  Lancaster  plays,  at 
I  The  Winter's  Tale  and  The  Tempest,  in  the 
i  prologue  to  Ihfery  Man  in  his  Humor  ;  and, 
!  indeed,  Jonson*s  writings,  and  those  of  many 
other  play-wrights,  leave  little  doubt  that 
stage  rivalry  called  out  the  bitterest  hatred, 
and  the  basest  vanity ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
Shakspeare's  great  soul  was  giving  way  to 
the  pettiest  passions,  when  in  Hamlet  he 
had  his  fiing  at  the  '*  aiery  of  children,  little 
eyases,  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question, 
and  are  most  tyrannically  dapp'd  for't"  It 
may  be  that  he  was  girding  in  return  at 
Jonson,  when  he  complaint  that  '*  their 
writers  did  them  wrong  to  make  them  com- 
plain against  their  own  succession,"  t.^.^ 
against  themselves,  when  "  grown  to  com- 
mon players."  Be  that  as  it  may.  Great 
Shakspeare  may  have  been  unjust  to  only 
less  great  Jonson,  as  Jonson  was  to  Shaks- 
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^peare :  but  Jonson  certainly  is  not  so  in  all 
nis  charges.  Some  of  the  faults  of  which 
he  complains  are  faults. 

At  all  events,  we  know  that  he  was  not 
unjust  to  the  average  of  his  cotemporaries, 
bv  the  evidence  of  the  men's  own  plays. 
We  know  that  the  decadence  of  the  stage  of 
which  he  complains  went  on  uninterruptedly 
afler  his  time,  and  in  the  very  direction 
which  he  pointed  out  On  this  point  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  for  these  hodmen  of  poet- 
ry "  made  a  wall  in  our  father's  house,  and 
the  bricks  are  alive  to  testify  imto  this  day." 
So  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  a 
few  samples  thereof,  at  least  samples  de- 
cent enough  for  modem  readers,  and  let  us 
begin  with  Jonson  himselfl 

Now,  we  love  Ben  Jonson  and  respect 
him  too,  for  he  was  a  very  great  genius,  im 
maculate  or  not  "  Rare  Ben,"  with  all  his 
faults.  We  can  never  look  without  affection 
on  the  magnificent  manhood  of  that  rich 
free  forehead,  even  though  we  sigh  over  the 

getulance  and  pride  which  brood  upon  the 
p  and  eyebrow. 


''Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate^  the  soom  of 
scorn, 
The  love  oflove." 

A  Michael  Angelo,  who  could  laugh,  which 
that  Italian  one  (one  fiincies)  never  could. 
We  have,  too,  a  sort  of  delicacy  about  say- 
ing much  against  him ;  for  he  is  dead,  and 
can  make  (for  the  time  being  at  least)  no 
rejoinder.  There  are  dead  men  whom  one 
is  not  much  ashamed  to  "  upset"  afler  their 
death,  because  one  would  not  have  been 
much  afraid  of  doing  so  when  they  were 
alive.  But  "  Rare  Ben"  had  terrible  teeth, 
and  used  them  too ;  we  should  have  thought 
twice  ere  we  snapt  at  him  living,  and  there- 
fore it  seems  somewhat  a  cowardly  trick  to 
bark  securely  at  his  ghost.  Nevertheless, 
let  us  ask  him,  or  at  least  his  readers,  Do 
not  his  own  words  justify  the  Puritan  com- 
plaints ?  If  so,  why  does  he  rail  at  the  Pu- 
ritans for  making  their  complaints  1  His 
answer  would  have  been  that  they  railed  in 
their  ignorance,  not  merely  at  low  art,  as 
we  call  it  now,  but  at  high  art  and  all  art 
Be  it  so.  Here  was  their  fiiult,  if  &ult  it 
was  in  those  days.  For  to  discriminate  be- 
tween high  art  and  low  art  they  must  have 
seen  both.  And  for  Jonaon's  wrath  to  be 
fiur  and  just  be  must  have  shewn  them  both. 
Let  us  see  what  the  pure  drama  ia  like 
•  which  he  wishes  to  substitute  for  the  fool 
drama  of  his  cotemporaries,  and,  to  bring 
the  matter  nearer  home,  let  us  take  one  of 
the  plays  in  which  he  hits  deliberately  at  the 
Puritans,  namely,  the  Alchemist^  said  to 
have  been  first  acted  in  1610,  ''by  the 


king's  majesty's  servants."    Look,  tben,  at 
this  well-known  play,  and  take  Jonson  at  his 
word.     Allow  that  Ananias  and  Tribulation 
Wholesome  (as  they  very  probably  are)  are 
fair  portraits  of  a  class  among  the  sectaries 
of  the  day :  but  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  if 
this  be  idlowed,  the  other  characters  shall 
be  held  as  fair  portraits  also.     Otherwise, 
all  must  be  held  to  be  caricature ;  and  then 
the  onslaught  on  the  Puritans  vanishes  into 
nothing,  or  worse :  in  either  case,  Ananias 
and  Tribulation  are  the  best  men  in  tbe 
play.    They  palter  with  their  consciences, 
no  doubt ;  but  they  have  consciences,  which 
no  one  else  in  the  play  has,  except  poor 
Surly,  and  he,  be  it  remembered,  comes  to 
shame,  and  is  made  a  laughing-stock,  and 
"  dieats  himself,"  as  he  complains  at  last, 
"by  that  same   foolish  vice  of  honesty," 
while  in  all  the  rest  what  have  we  but  every 
form  of  human  baseness  %    Lovell,  the  mas- 
ter, if  he  is  to  be  considered  a  ne^itive  cha- 
racter, as  doing  no  wrong,  has,  at  all  events, 
no  more  recorded  of  him  than  the  noble  act 
of  marrying  by  deceit  a  young  widow  for 
the  sake  of  her  money,  the  philosopher's 
stone,  by  the  by,  and  highert  object  of  most 
of  the  seventeenth  centoiy  dnonatists.     If 
most  of  the  rascals  meet  with  due  disgrace, 
none  of  them  is  punished ;  and  the  greatest 
rascal  of  all,  who,  when  escape  ia  impossi- 
ble, turns  traitor,  and  after  deserving  the 
cart  and  pillory  a  dozen  times  for  his  last 
and  most  utter  baseness,  ^  is  lewarded  by 
full  pardon,  and  the  honour  <^  addressing 
the  audience  at  the  play's  end  in  the  most 
smug  and  self-satisfied  tone,  and  of  putting 
himself  on  you  that  are  my  country,"  not 
doubting,  it  seems,  that  there  were  among 
them  a  &ir  majority  who  would  think  him 
a  very  snuu-t  fellow,  worthy  of  all  imita- 
tion. 

Now,  is  this  play  a  moral  or  an  immoral 
one  ?  Should  we  take  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  see  it  ?  Of  its  coarseness  we  say 
nothing.  We  should  not  endure  it,  of 
course,  now-a^ays;  and  on  that  point 
something  must  be  said  hereafker;  but  if 
we  were  to  endure  plain  speaking  as  the 
only  method  of  properly  exposing  vice, 
shoul  we  endure  the  moral  whidi,  nislead  of 
punishing  vice,  rewards  it  t 

And,  meanwhile,  what  sort  of  a  general 
state  of  society  among  the  Anti-Puritan 
party  does  the  play  sketch  ?  What  but  a 
horrible  background  of  profligacy  and  fri- 
volity 1 

A  proof,  indeed,  of  the  general  downward 
tendencies  of  the  age  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Ben  Jonson  himselfl  Howso- 
ever pure  and  lofty  the  ideal  which  he  laid 
down  for  himself  (and  no  doubt  honestly) 
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in  the  Preface  to  Volpone  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  keep  up  to  it.  Nine  years  after- 
wards we  find  him,  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair 
catering  to  the  low  tastes  of  James  the  First 
in  ribaldry,  at  which,  if  one  must  needs 
laugh,  (as  who  that  was  not  more  than  man 
could  help  doing  over  that  scene  between 
Rabbi  Busy  and  the  puppets?)  shallow  and 
untrue  as  the  gist  of  the  humour  is  one  feels 
the  next  moment  as  if  one  had  been  indulg- 
ing in  unholy  mirth  at  the  expense  of  some 
grand  old  Noah  who  has  come  to  shame  in 
his  cups. 

But  lower  still  does  Jonson  fall  in  that 
masque  of  the  "  Gipsies  Metamorphosed," 
presented  to  the  king  in  1621,  when  Jonson 
was  forty-seven,  old  enough,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  know  better.  It  is  not  merely 
the  insincere  and  all  but  blasphemous  adu- 
lation which  is  shocking, — that  was  but  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  but  the  treating  these 
gipsies  and  beggars,  and  their  "thieves' 
Latin"  dialect,  tl^ir  filthiness  and  cunning, 
ignorance  and  recklessness,  merely  as 
themes  for  immoral  and  inhuman  laughter. 
Jonson  was  by  no  means  the  only  poet  of 
that  day  to  whom  the  hordes  of  profligate 
and  heathen  nomads,  which  infested  Eng- 
land, were  only  a  comical  phase  of  humani- 
ty, instead  of  being,  as  they  would  be  now, 
thank  God !  objects  of  national  shame  and 
sorrow,  of  pity  and  love,  whi||i  would  call 
out  in  the  attempt  to  redeem  them  the  tal- 
ents and  energies  of  great  and  good  men. 
But  Jonson  certainly  sins  more  in  this  res- 
pect  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries.  He 
takes  a  low  pleasure  in  parading  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  these  poor  creatures' 
foul  slang  and  barbaric  laws,  and  is,  we 
should  say,  the  natural  &ther  of  that  lowest 
form  of  all  literature  which  has  since  amused 
the  herd,  though  in  a  form  greatly  purified, 
in  the  form  of  "  Beggars'  Operas,"  "  Dick 
Turpins,"  '' Pelhams,''  and  "Jack  Shep- 
jjards."  Every  thing  which  is  objectionable 
in  such  modem  publications  as  these  was 
exhibited,  in  far  grosser  forms,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  who  ever  lived,  for  the 
amusement  of  a  king  of  England ;  and  yet 
the  world  still  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whv 
sober  and  God-fearing  men  detested  both 
the  poet  and  the  king. 

Ajid  that  Masque  is  all  the  more  sadden- 
ing exhibition  of  the  degradation  of  a  great 
soul,  because  in  it,  here  and  there,  occur 
passages  of  the  old  sweetness  and  grandeur, 
dl^ecta  membra  poetce,  such  as  these  which, 
even  though  addressed  to  James,  are  per- 
fect :— 

''Zd  Gypiy, 

^  Look  how  the  winds,  upon  the  waves  grown 
tame, 


Take  up  land  sounds  upon  their  purple  ^ 
wings ; 
And,  catching  each  from  other,  bear  the  same 

To  every  angle  of  their  sacred  springs. 
So  will  we  take  his  praise,  and  hurl  his  name 

About  the  globe,  in  thousand  airy  rings, 

•  •  •  *  * 

Let  us  pass  on — ^why  stay  to  look  upon  the 
fall  of  such  a  spirit  ? 

There  is  one  point,  nevertheless,  which 
we  may  as  well  speak  of  here,  and  shortly ; 
for  spoken  of  it  must  be  as  delicately  as  is 
possible.  The  laugh  raised  at  Zeal-for-the- 
land  Busy's  expense,  in  Bartholomew  Fair^ 
turns  on  the  Puritan  dislike  of  seeing  wo- 
men's parts  acted  by  boys.  Jonson  shirks 
the  question  by  making  poor  Busy  fell  foul 
of  puppets  instead  of  live  human  beings ; 
but  the  question  is  shirked,  nevertheless. 
What  honest  answer  he  could  have  given  to 
the  Puritans,  is  hard  to  conceive,  rrynne, 
in  his  JBistriomcutiXy  may  have  pushed  a 
little  too  far  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  law;  yet  one 
would  fency  that  the  practice  was  forbidden 
by  Moses's  law  not  arbitrarily,  but  because 
it  was  a  bad  practice,  which  did  harm,  as 
every  antiquarian  knows  that  it  did ;  and 
that,  therefore,  Prynne  was  but  reasonable 
in  supposing  that  in  his  day,  a  similar  prac- 
tice would  produce  a  similar  evil.  Our  firm 
conviction  is  that  it  did  so,  and  that  as  to 
the  matter  of  fact,  Prynne  was  perfectly 
right,  and  that  to  make  a  boy  a  stage-player, 
was  pretty  certainly  to  send  him  to  the 
Devil.  Let  any  man  of  common  sense 
imagine  to  himself  the  effect  on  a  young 
boy's  mind  which  would  be  produced  by 
representing  shamelessly  before  a  public 
audience,  not  merely  the  language,  but  the 
passions,  of  the  most  profligate  women,  of 
such  characters  as  occur  in  almost  every 
play.  We  appeal  to  common  sense — ^would 
any  father  allow  his  own  children  to  per- 
sonate, even  in  private,  the  basest  of  man- 
kind ]  And  yet  we  must  beg  pardon  :  for 
common  sense,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  has 
decided  against  us,  as  long  as  parents  allow 
their  sons  to  act  yearly  at  Westminster  the 
stupid  low  art  of  Terence,  while  grave  and 
reverend  prelates  and  divines  look  on  ap- 
proving. But  we  have  too  good  reason  to 
know  that  the  Westminster  play  has  had  no 
very  purifying  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
young  gentlemen  who  personate  heathen 
damsels  "  of  easy  virtue ;"  and  we  only  ask, 
What  must  have  been  the  eflect  of  represent- 
ing infinitel  V  fouler  characters  than  Terence's 
on  the  minos  of  uneducated  lads  of  the  lower 
classes?  Prynne  and  others  hint  at  still 
darker  abominations  than  the  mere  defile- 
ment of  the  conscience ;  we  shall  say  nothing 
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of  them,  but  that,  from  collateral  evidence, 
we  believe  every  word  they  say ;  and  that 
irhen  pretty  little  Cupid's  mother,  in  J  on- 
sen's  Christmas  masque,  tells  how  "She 
oould  have  had  money  enough  for  him,  had 
she  been  tempted,  and  have  let  him  out  by 
the  week  to  the  king's  players,"  and  how 
"Master   Burbadge  has  been    about    and 
about  with  her  for  him,  and  old  Mr.  Hem- 
ings  too,"  she  had  better  have  tied  a  stone 
round  the  child's  neck,  and  hove  him  over 
London  Bridge,  than  have  handed  him  over 
to  thrifly  Burbadge,  that  he  might  make, 
out  of  the   degradation  of  Christ's  lamb, 
more  money  to  buy  land  withal,  and  settle 
comfortably  in  his  native  town,  on  the  fruits 
of  others'  sin.   Honour  to  old  Pry  nne,  bitter 
and  narrow  as  he  was,  for  his  passionate  and 
eloquent  appeals  to  the  humanity  and  Christ- 
ianity of  England,  in  behalf  of  those  poor 
children,  whom  not  a  bishop  on  the  bench 
interfered  to  save ;    but,  while  they  were 
writing  and  persecuting  in  behalf  of  bap- 
tismal  regeneration,   left  those  to    perish 
whom  they  declared  so  stoutly  to  be  rege- 
nerate in  baptism.     Prynne  used  that  argu- 
ment too,  and  declared  these  stage-plays  to 
be  among  the  very  "pomps  and  vanities 
which  Cliristians  renounced   at  baptism." 
He  may  or  may  not  have  been  wrong  in 
identifying  them  with  the  old  heathen  pan- 
tomimes and  games  of  the  Circus,  and  in 
burying  his  adversaries  under  a  mountain 
of  quotations  from   the   Fathers   and  the 
Romish  divines,  (for  Prynne's  reading  seems 
to  have  been  quite  enormous.)    Those  very 
prelates  could  express  reverence  enough  for 
the  Fathers  when  they  found  aught  in  them 
which  could  be  made  to  justify  their  own 
system,  though  perhaps  it  had  really  even 
less  to  do  therewith  than  the  Roman  pan- 
tomimes had  with  the  Globe  Theatre  ;  but 
the  Church  of  England  had  retained  in  her 
Catechism  the  old  Roman  word  "  pomps," 
as  one  of  the  things  which  were  to  be  re- 
nounced;   and    as    "pomps"    confessedly 
meant  at  first  those  very  spectacles  of  the 
heathen  circus  and  theater,  Prynne  could 
not  be  very  illogical  in  believing  that,  as  it 
had  been  retained,  it  was  retained  to  tes- 
tify against  something,  and  probably  against 
the  thing  in  England  most  like  the  "pomps" 
of  heathen  Rome.     Meanwhile,  let  Church- 
men decide  whether  of  the  two  was  the  bet- 
ter Churchman— Prynne,  who  tried  to  make 
the  baptismal  covenant  mean  something,  or 
Laud,  who  allowed  such  a  play  as  The  Or- 
dinary to  be  written  by  his  especial  protege 
Cartwright,  the  Oxford  scholar,  and  acted 
probably  by  Oxford  scholars,  certainly  by 
christened  boys.   We  do  not  pretend  to  pry 
into  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High ;  but  if 


unfaithfulness  to  a  high  and  holy  trust,  when 
combined  with  lofty  professions  and  preten- 
sions, does  (as  all  history  tells  us  that  it 
does)  draw  down  the  anger  and  vengeance 
of  Almighty  God,  then  we  need  look  no 
further  than  this  one  neglect  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  prelates,  (whether  its  cause 
was  stupidity,  insincerity,  or  fear  of  the 
monarchs  to  whose  tyranny  they  pandered.) 
to  discover  full  reason  why  it  pleased  God 
to  sweep  them  out  awhile  with  the  besom 
of  destruction. 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  plays  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  new,  as  for  as  we 
know,  alike  to  English  literature  and  man- 
ners ;  and  that  is,  the  apotheosis  of  Rakes. 
Let  the  faults  of  the  Middle  Age,  or  of  the 
Tudors,  have  been  what  they  may,  that  class 
of  person  was  in  their  times  simply  an  ob- 
ject of  disgust.  The  word  whidi  then  sig- 
nified a  Ralte  is,  in  the  Morie  cTArfhury 
(temp.  Ed.  IV.)  the  foulest  term  of  disgrace 
which  can  be  cast  upon  a  knight ;  while  even 
up  to  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  the  con- 
tempt of  parents  and  elders  seems  to  have 
been  thought  a  grievous  sin.  In  Italy  even, 
fountain  of  all  the  abominations  of  the  age, 
respect  for  the  fifth  commandment  seems  to 
have  lingered  after  all  the  other  nine  had 
been  forgotten ;  we  find  Castiglione,  in  his 
Cortegglano,  (about  1520,)  regretting  the 
modest  and  respectful  training  of  the  gene- 
ration whicl#  had  preceded  him ;  and  to 
judge  from  facts,  the  Puritan  method  of 
education,  stern  as  it  was,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  method  which,  a  genera^ 
tion  before,  had  been  common  to  Romanist 
and  to  Protestant,  Puritan  and  Churchman. 
But  with  the  Stuart  era,  (perhaps  at  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,)  fathers  became 
gradually  personages  who  are  to  be  dis- 
obeyed, sucked  of  their  money,  fooled,  even 
now  and  then  robbed  and  beaten,  by  the 
young  gentleman  of  spirit;  and  the  most 
Christian  kings,  James  and  Charles,  with 
their  queens  and  court,  sit  by  to  see  ruffling 
and  roystering,  beating  the  watch  and  brciil:- 
ing  windows,  dicing,  drinking,  and  duellinii. 
adultery  and  fornication,  (provided  the  vic- 
tim of  the  latter  sin  be  not  a  damsel  of  gen- 
tle birth,)  set  forth  not  merely  as  harmk.>«^ 
amusements  for  young  gentlemen,  but,  (as 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  Monsieur 
TkomasA  virtues  without  which  a  man  is 
despicable.  On  this  point,  as  on  many 
others,  those  who  have,  for  ecclesiastical 
reasons,  tried  to  represent  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  as  a  golden  age, 
have  been  unfair.  There  is  no  immorality 
of  the  court  plays  of  Charles  II.'s  time,  which 
may  not  be  found  in  those  of  Charles  L's. 
Sedley  and  Etherege  are  not  a  whit  worse^ 
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but  only  more  stupid,  than  Fletcher  or 
Shirley ;  and  Monsieur  Thomas  is  the  spi- 
ritual father  of  all  angry  lads,  rufflers, 
blades,  bullies,  mohocks,  Corinthians,  and 
dandies,  down  to  the  last  drunken  clerk  who 
wrenched  off  a  knocker,  or  robbed  his  mas- 
ter's till  to  pay  his  losses  at  a  betting-office. 
True ;  we  of  this  generation  can  hardly  af- 
ford to  throw  stones.  The  scapegrace  ideal 
of  humanity  has  enjoyed  royal  patronage 
within  the  last  half  century ;  and  if  Monsieur 
Thomas  seemed  fair  in  the  eyes  of  James 
and  Charles,  so  did  Jerry  and  Corinthian 
Tom  in  those  of  "  the  first  gentleman  of 
Europe."  Better  days,  however,  have 
dawned  :  Tom  and  Jerry ^  instead  of  running 
three  hundred  nights,  would  be  as  little 
endured  on  the  stage  as  Monsieur  Tliomas 
would  be ;  the  heroes  who  aspire  toward 
that  ideal,  are  now  consigned  by  public 
opinion  to  Rhadamanthus  and  the  treadmill ; 
while  if,  like  Monsieur  Thomas,  they  knocked 
down  their  own  father,  they  would,  instead 
of  winning  a  good  wife,  be  "  cut"  by  braver 
and  finer  gentlemen  than  Monsieur  Thomas 
himself;  but  what  does  this  fact  prove, 
save  that  England  has  at  last  discovered 
that  the  Puritan  opinion  of  this  matter,  (as 
of  some  others,)  was  the  right  one  1 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  we 
must  look  at  the  Stuart  patronage  of  pro- 
fligate scape-graces  on  the  stage.  They 
would  not  have  been  endured  on  the  stage, 
had  they  not  been  very  common  off  it ;  and 
if  there  had  not  been,  too,  in  the  hearts  of 
spectators,  some  lurking  excuse  for  them ; 
it  requires  no  great  penetration  to  see  what 
that  excuse  must  have  been.  If  the  Stuart 
age,  aristocracy,  and  court,  were  as  perfect 
as  some  fancy  them,  such  fellows  would 
have  been  monstrous  in  it,  and  inexcusable, 
probably  impossible.  But  if  it  was,  (as  it 
may  be  proved  to  have  been,)  an  utterly 
deboshed,  insincere,  decrepit,  and  decaying 
^e,  then  one  cannot  but  look  on  Monsieur 
Thomas  with  something  of  sympathy  as  well 
as  pity.  Take  him  as  he  stands ;  he  is  a 
fellow  of  infinite  kindliness,  wit,  spirit,  and 
courage :  but  with  nothing  on  which  to 
employ  those  powers.  He  would  have  done 
his  work  admirably  in  an  earnest  and  enter- 
prising age,  as  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
clerk,  an  Indian  civilian,  a  captain  of  a  man- 
of-war, — anything  where  he  could  find  a  pur- 
pose and  a  work.  Doubt  it  not.  How  many 
a  Monsieur  Thomas  of  our  own  days,  whom, 
two  years  ago,  one  had  rashly  fancied  capa- 
ble of  nothmg  higher  than  coulisses  and 
cigars,  private  theatricals  and  white  kid- 
gloves,  has  been  not  only  fighting  and  work- 
ing like  a  man,  but  meditating  and  writing 
homeward  like  a  Christian,  through  the  dull 


misery  of  those  trenches  at  Sevastopol ;  and 
has  found,  amid  the  Crimean  snows,  that 
merciful  fire  of  God,  which  could  burn  the 
chaff  out  of  his  heart,  and  thaw  the  crust  of 
cold  frivolity  into  warm  and  earnest  life. 
And  even  at  such  a  youth's  worst,  reason 
and  conscience  alike  forbid  us  to  deal  out  to 
him  the  same  measure  as  we  do  to  the 
offences  of  the  cool  and  hoary  profligate,  or 
to  the  darker  and  subtler  spiritual  sins  of 
the  false  professor.  But  if  the  wrath  of  God 
be  not  unmistakably  and  practically  revealed 
frogi  Heaven  against  youthful  profligacy 
and  disobedience,  in  aflcr  sorrow  and  shame 
of  some  kind  or  other,  against  what  sin  is  it 
revealed  ?  It  was  not  lefl  for  our  age  to 
discover  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death :  but 
Charles,  his  players,  and  his  courtiers,  re- 
fused to  see  what  the  very  heathen  had 
seen,  and  so  had  to  be  taught  the  truth  over 
again  by  another  and  a  more  literal  lesson  ; 
and  what  neither  stage-plays  nor  sermons 
could  teach  them,  sharp  shot  and  cold  steel 
did. 

"  But  still  the  Puritans  were  barbarians 
for  hating  Art  altogether."  The  fact  was, 
that  they  hated  what  art  they  saw  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  this  was  low  art,  bad  art, 
growing  ever  lower  and  worse.  If  it  be 
said,  that  Shakspeare's  is  the  very  highest 
art,  the  answer  is,  that  what  they  hated  in 
him  was  not  his  high  art,  but  his  low  art, 
the  foul  and  horrible  elements  which  he  had 
in  common  with  his  brother  play-writers. 
True,  there  is  far  less  of  these  elements  in 
Shakspeare  than  in  any  of  his  compeers : 
but  they  are  there.  And  what  the  Puritans 
hated  in  him  was  exactly  what  we  have  to 
expunge,  before  we  can  now  represent  his 
plays.  If  it  be  said  that  they  ought  to  have 
discerned  and  appreciated  the  higher  ele- 
ments in  him,  so  ought  the  rest  of  theur 
generation.  The  Puritans  were  surely  not 
bound  to  see  in  Shakspeare  what  his  patrons 
and  his  brother  poet«  did  not  see.  And  it 
is  surely  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  deep  spi- 
ritual knowledge  which  makes,  and  will 
make,  Shakspeare's  plays,  (and  them  alone 
of  all  the  seventeenth  century  plays,)  a  her- 
itage for  all  men  and  all  ages,  quit«  escaped 
the  insight  of  his  contemporaries,  who  pro- 
bably put  him  in  the  same  rank  which 
Webster,  writing  about  1612,  has  assigned 
to  him. 

*'I  have  ever  cherished  a  good  opinion  of 
other  men's  witty  labours,  especially  of  that  full 
and  heightened  style  of  Master  Chapman  ;  the 
laboured  and  understanding  works  of  Mr.  Jon- 
son  ;  the  no  less  witty  composures  of  the  both 
wittily  excellent  Mr.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Fletch- 
er ;  and  lastly,  (without  wrong  last  to  be  named), 
the  right  happy  and  copious  industry  of  Mr. 
Shakspeare,  Mr.  Dekker,  and  Mr.  Ueywood.** 
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While  Webster,  then,  the  best  poet  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  sees  nothing  in 
Shakspeare  beyond  the  same  "happy  and 
copious  industry,"  which  he  sees  in  Dekker 
and  Heywood,— -while  Cartwright,  perhaps 
the  only  young  poet  of  real  genius  in 
Qiarles  the  First's  reign,  plaoes  Fletcher's 
name  ^'Twixt  Jonson's  grave  and  Shaks- 
peare's  lighter  sound,"  and  tells  him  that, 

<*  Shakspeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whose  best  wit 
lies 

r  th'  ladies'  questions,  and  the  fool's  replies. 

*  «  *  *  «      • 

Whose  wit  our  nice  times  would  obsceneness 
call. 

»  ♦  *^         *  * 

Nature  was  all  his  art;  thy  vein  was  free 
As  his,  but  without  his  scurrility ;"  * 

while  even  Milton,  who,  Puritan  as  he  was, 
loved  art  with  all  his  soul,  only  remarks  on 
Shakspeare's  marvellous  lyrical  sweetness, 
"his  native  wood-notes  wild;"  and  what 
shame  to  the  Puritans  if  they,  too,  did  not 
discover  the  stork  among  the  cranes  % 

An  answer  has  been  often  given  to  argu- 
ments of  this  kind,  which  deserves  a  few  mo- 
ments' consideration.  It  is  said, "  the  grossness 
of  the  old  play-writers  was  their  misfortune, 
not  their  crime.  It  was  the  &shlon  of  the 
age.  It  is  not  our  fashion,  certainly ;  but 
they  meant  no  harm  by  it  The  age  was  a 
free-spoken  one;  and  perhaps  none  the 
worse  for  that."  Mr.  Dyce,  indeed,  the  ed- 
itor of  Webster's  plays,  seems  inclined  to 
exalt  this  habit  into  a  virtue.  After  saying 
that  the  licentious  and  debauched  are  made 
"  as  odious  in  representation  as  they  would 
be  if  they  were  actually  present,"  (an  as- 
sertion which  must  be  flatly  denied,  save  in 
the  case  of  Shakspeare,  who  seldom  or  never 
to  our  remembrance,  seems  to  forget  that 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  who,  however 
coarse  he  may  be,  keeps  stoutly  on  the  side 
of  virtue,)  ]Nlr.  Dyce  goes  on  to  say,  that 
"  perhaps  the  language  of  the  stage  is  puri- 
fied  in  proportion  as  our  morals  are  deteri- 
orated ;  and  we  dread  the  mention  of  the 
vices  which  we  are  not  ashamed  to  practise ; 
while  our  fore&thersi,  under  the  sway  of  a 
less  ^istidious,  but  a  more  energetic  principle 
of  virtue,  were  careless  of  words,  and  only 
considerate  of  actions." 

To  this  clever  piece  of  special  pleading 
we  can  only  answer,  that  the  fiict  is  directly 
contrary, — that  there  is  a  mass  of  unanimous 

♦  What  canon  of  deanlines^  now  lost,  did  Cart- 
wright  possess,  which  enabled  him  to  pronounce 
Fletcher,  or  indeed  himselC  purer  than  Shakspeare, 
and  his  times  '*nicer"  than  those  of  James?  To 
oor  generation,  lees  experienced  in  the  quantitative 
analjais  of  moral  dirt,  they  will  appear  all  equally 
ML 


evidence  which  cannot  be  controverted,  to 
prove  that  England,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  far  more  immoral 
than  in  the  nineteenth, — ^that  the  proofs  lie 
patent  to  any  dispassionate  reader ;  but  that 
we  must  be  excused  from  defiling  our  pen 
by  transcribing  them. 

Let  it  be  said  that  coarseness  was  ^  the 
fashion  of  the  age."  The  simple  question  is, 
was  it  a  good  fashion  or  a  bad  ?  There  is 
no  doubt,  that  in  simple  states  of  society, 
much  manly  virtue,  and  much  female  purity, 
have  often  consisted  with  very  broad  Ian- 
guage  and  very  coarse  manners.  But  what 
of  that?  Drunkards  may  very  often  be 
very  honest  and  brave  men ;  does  that  make 
drunkenness  no  sin?  or  will  honesty  and 
courage  prevent  a  man's  being  the  worse  for 
hard  drinking  ?  If  so,  why  have  we  given 
up  coarseness  of  language ;  and  why  has  it 
been  the  better,  rather  than  the  worse  part 
of  the  nation,  the  educated  and  religious, 
rather  than  the  ignorant  and  wicked,  who 
have  given  it  up.  Why  ?  Simply  because 
the  nation,  and  all  other  nations  on  the  Con- 
tinent, in  proportion  to  their  morality,  have 
found  out  that  coarseness  of  language  is,  to 
say  the  least,  unfit  and  inexpedient ;  that  if 
it  be  wrong  to  do  certain  things,  it  is  also, 
on  the  whole,  right  not  to  talk  of  them ; 
that  even  certain  things  whidi  are  right  and 
blessed  and  holy,  lose  their  sanctity  by  being 
dragged  cynically  to  the  light  <^  day,  instead 
of  being  left  in  the  mystery  in  whkh  God 
has  wisely  shrouded  them.  On  tlie  whole, 
one  is  inclined  to  suspect  the  defence  of 
coarseness  as  insincere.  Certainly,  in  our 
day,  it  will  not  hold.  If  any  one'wishes  to 
hear  coarse  language  in  '^  good  society,"  he 
can  hear  it  in  Paris ;  but  one  questions  whe- 
ther Parisian  society  be  now  **  under  the 
sway  of  a  more  energetic  principle  of  vir- 
tue "  than  our  own.  The  sum  total  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be,  that  we  have  Ibond  out 
that  on  this  (and  as  we  shall  shew  hereafler, 
on  several  other  points,)  the  old  Puritans 
were  right  And,  quaintly  enough,  the  ^^J 
in  the  English  Church  who  hold  the  ruri- 
tans  most  in  abhorrence,  are  the  most  scru- 
pulous now  upon  this  very  point,  and,  in  their 
dread  of  contaminating  the  minds  of  youth, 
are  carrying  educatioa,  at  school  and  college, 
to  such  a  more  than  Puritan  precision,  that 
with  the  most  virtuous  and  benevolent  inten- 
tions, they  are  in  danger  of  giving  lads  a  mcfe- 
ly  conventual  education^-^ahot-house  trainii^ 
which  will  render  them  incapable  hereafter  of 
fiicing  either  the  temptations  or  the  labour 
of  the  world.  They  themselves  republished 
Massinger's  Ftfyi n  Martyr^  because  it  was 
a  pretty  Popish  story,  probably  written  by 
a  Papbt,  (for  there  'is  every  reascA  to  be- 
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lieve  that  Massinger  was  one,)  and  setting 
forth  how  the  heroine  was  attended  all 
through  hy  an  angel  in  the  form  of  a  page, 
and  how  (not  to  mention  the  really  beautiful 
ancient  fiction  about  the  fruits  which  Doro- 
thea sends  back  from  Paradise,)  Theophilus 
overcomes  the  devil  by  means  of  a  cross  com- 
posed of  flowers.  Massinger's  account  of 
Theophilus'  conversion,  will,  we  fear,  make 
those  who  know  anything  of  that  great  crisis 
of  the  human  spirit,  suspect  that  Massinger's 
experience  thereof  was  but  small :  the  fact 
which  is  most  interesting  is,  the  Virgin 
Martyr  is  one  of  the  foulest  plays  known. 
Every  pains  has  been  taken  to  prove  that 
the  indecent  scenes  in  the  play  were  not 
written  by  Massinger,  but  by  Dekker ;  on 
what  grounds  we  know  not.  If  Dekker  as- 
sisted Massinger  in  the  play,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  done,  we  are  aware  of  no  canons  of 
internal  criticism,  which  will  enable  us  to 
decide,  as  boldly  as  Mr.  Gifford  does,  that 
all  the  indecency  is  Dekker's,  and  all  the 
poetry  Massinger's.  He  confesses  (as  indeed 
he  is  forced  to  do)  that  '*  Massinger  himself 
is  not  free  from  dialogues  of  low  wit  and 
buffoonery;"  and,  then,  after  calling  the 
scenes  in  question  "  detestable  ribaldry,"  "  a 
loathsome  sorterkin,  engendered  of  filth  and 
dulness,"  recommends  them  to  the  reader's 
supreme  scorn  and  contempt, — ^with  which 
feelings  the  reader  will  doubtless  regard 
them;  but  will  also,  if  he  be  a  thinking 
man,  draw  from  them  the  following  conclu- 
sions: that  even  if  they  be  Dekker's  (of 
which  there  is  no  proof,)  Massinger  was 
forced,  in  order  to  tne  success  of  his  play, 
to  pander  to  the  public  taste,  by  allowing 
Dekker  to  interpolate  these  villanies ;  that 
the  play  which,  above  all  others  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  contains  the  most  supra- 
lunar  rosepink  of  piety,  devotion,  and  pur- 
ity, also  contains  the  stupidest  abominations 
of  any  extant  play ;  and  lastly,  that  those 
who  reprinted  it  for  its  rosepink  piety  and 
purity,  as  a  sample  of  the  Christianity  of 
that  past  golden  age  of  High-churchmanship 
had  to  leave  out  about  9ne-third  of  the  play, 
for  fear  of  becoming  amenable  to  the  laws 
against  abominable  publications. 

No  one  denies  that  there  are  nobler  words 
than  any  that  we  have  quoted  in  Jonson,  in 
Fletcher,  or  in  Massinger :  but  nothing  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  part ;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  play  (perhaps  none,)  of  theirs  in 
which  the  immoralities  of  whidi  we  com- 
plain do  not  exist, — few  of  which  they  do 
not  form  an  integral  part. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  judgment  which  we 
have  to  pass  on  the  morality  of  the  greater 
poets  what  must  the  lesser  ones  be  like  ? 


Look,  then,  at  Webster's  two  master- 
pieces, Vittoria  Corromborea  soidihe  JDuckess 
of  Malji,  A  few  words  spent  on  them  will 
surely  not  be  wasted ;  for  they  are  pretty 
generally  agreed  to  be  the  two  best  tragedies 
written  since  Shakspeare's  time. 

The  whole  story  of  Vittoria  Corromhorea 
is  one  of  sin  and  horror.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  play  is  altogether  made  up  of  the 
fiercest  and  the  basest  passions.  But  the 
play  is  not  a  study  of  those  passions,  from 
which  we  may  gam  a  great  insight  into  hu- 
man nature.  There  is  no  trace  (noi*  is  there, 
again,  in  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,)  of  that  de- 
velopment of  human  souls  for  good  or  evil, 
which  is  Shakspeare's  especial  power, — the 
power  which  (far  more  than  any  accidental 
*'  beauties  ")  makes  his  plays,  to  this  day, 
the  delight  alike  of  the  simple  and  the  wise, 
while  his  contemporaries  are  all  but  for- 
gotten. The  highest  aim  of  dramatic  art  is 
to  exhibit  the  development  of  the  human 
soul ;  to  construct  dramas  in  which  the  con- 
clusion shall  depend,  not  on  the  events,  but 
on  the  characters,  and  in  which  the  charac- 
ters shall  not  be  mere  embodiments  of  a 
certain  passion,  or  a  certain  "  humour,"  but 
persons,  each  unlike  all  others ;  each  having 
a  destiny  of  his  own,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
peculiarities,  of  his  own  will,  and  each  pro- 
ceeding toward  that  destiny,  unfolding  his 
own  strength  and  weakness  before  the  eyes 
of  the  audience,  and  in  such  a  way,  that, 
afler  his  first  introduction,  they  should  be 
able  (in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  of 
human  nature)  to  predict  his  conduct  under 
any  given  circumstances.  This  is  indeed 
"  high  art :"  but  we  find  no  more  of  it  in 
Webster  than  in  the  rest  His  characters, 
be  they  old  or  young,  come  on  the  stage 
ready-made,  full-grown,  and  stereotyped; 
and,  therefore,  in  general,  they  are  not  char- 
acters at  all,  but  mere  passions  or  humours 
in  a  human  form.  Now  and  then  he  essays 
to  draw  a  character ;  but  it  is  analytically, 
by  description,  not  dramatically,  by  letting 
the  man  exhibit  himself  in  action ;  and  in 
the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  he  falls  into  the  great 
mistake  of  telling,  by  Antonio's  mouth, 
more  about  the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  than 
he  afterwards  makes  them  act.  Very  differ- 
ent is  Shakspeare's  method  of  giving,  at  the 
outset,  some  single  delicate  hmt  about  his 
personages,  which  will  serve  as  a  clue  to 
their  whole  future  conduct,  thus  *'  shewing 
the  whole  in  each  part,"  and  stamping  each 
man  with  a  personality,  to  a  d^ee  which 
no  other  dramatist  has  ever  approached. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  study  of  human 
nature  is  not  Webster's  aim.  He  has  to 
arouse  terror  and  pity,  not  thought,  and  he 
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does  it  in  his  own  waj,  by  blood  and  fury, 
madmen  and  screech-owls,  not  without  a 
ni^ed  power. 

There  are  scenes  of  his,  certainly,  like  that 
of  Vittoria's  trial,  which  have  been  praised 
for  their  delineation  of  character ;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  solve  the  problem,  which  Shaks- 
peare  has  so  handled  in  Lear^  and  Othello^ 
and  Rlcliard  tlu  Thirds  "given  a  mixed 
character  to  show  how  he  may  become  crim- 
inal," and  to  solve  Webster's  "given  a  ready- 
made  criminal,  to  shew  what  he  will  say  and 
do  on  a  certain  occasion."  To  us  the  know- 
ledge of  character  shewn  in  Vittoria's  trial- 
scene,  is  not  an  insight  into  Vittoria's  especial 
heart  and  brain,  but  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  conduct  of  all  bold  bad  women 
when  brought  to  bay.  Poor  Elia,  who 
knew  the  world  from  books,  and  human  na- 
ture principally  from  his  own  loving  and 
gentle  heart,  talks  of  Vittoria's  innocence — 
resembling  boldness* — and  seeming  to  see 
that  matchless  beauty  of  her  face,  which  in- 

Sires  such  gay  confidence  in  her,  and  so 
rth. 

Perfectly  just  and  true,  not  of  Vittoria 
merely,  but  of  the  average  of  unfortunate 
females  in  the  presence  of  a  police  magis- 
trate, yet  amounting  in  all  merely  to  this, 
that  the  strength  of  Webster's  confest  mas- 
ter-scene lies  simply  in  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  vicious  nature  in  general.  We 
will  say  no  more  on  this  matter,  save  to  ask, 
CMS  bono  f — was  the  art  of  which  this  was 
the  highest  manifestation  likely  to  be  of 
much  use  to  mankind,  much  less  to  excuse 
its  palpably  disgusting  and  injurious  accom- 
paniments ? 

The  "  Duchess  of  Malfi"  is  certainly  in  a 
purer  and  loflier  strain ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
praise  which  has  been  lavished  on  her,  we 
must  take  the  liberty  to  doubt  whether  the 
poor  Duchess  is  "  a  person"  at  all.  General 
goodness  and  beauty,  intense  though  pure 
affection  for  a  man  below  her  in  rank,  and  a 
will  to  carry  out  her  purpose  at  all  hazards, 
are  not  enough  to  distinguish  her  from  thou- 
sands of  other  women  ;  but  Webster  has  no 
such  purpose.  What  he  was  thinking  and 
writing  of  was,  not  truth,  but  effect ;  not  the 
Duchess,  but  her  storv ;  not  her  brothers, 
but  their  rage;  not  Antonio,  her  major- 
domo  and  husband,  but  his  good  and  bad 
fortunes;  and  thus  he  has  made  Antonio 
merely  insipid,  the  brothers  merely  unnatu- 
ral, and  the  Duchess,  (in  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  the  play,)  merely  forward.     That 


♦  C.  Lamb.  Spfcimens  <f  English  Dramatic  Poeis, 
p.  229.  From  which  specimena,  be  it  reracmbered, 
lie  has  had  to  expimge  not  onlj  all  the  comic  scenes, 
Imt  grenoraUT  the  greater  part  of  the  plot  itself  to 
make  the  book  at  all  tolerable. 


curious  scene,  in  which  she  acquaints  Anto- 
nio with  her  love  for  him,  and  nuikes  him 
marry  her,  is,  on  the  whole,  painful.  Web- 
ster himself  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was 
so;  and,  dreading  lest  he  had  gone  too  far, 
to  have  tried  to  redeem  the  Duchess  at  the 
end  by  making  her  break  down  in  two  ex- 
quisite lines  of  loving  shame :  but  he  has  ut- 
terly forgotten  to  explain  or  justify  her  love, 
by  giving  to  Antonio,  (as  Shakspeare  would 
probably  have  done,)  such  strong  specialties 
of  character  as  woula  compel,  and  therefore 
excuse  his  mistress's  affection.  He  has 
plenty  of  time  to  do  this  in  the  first  scenes, 
— time  which  he  wastes  on  irrelevant  mat- 
ter ;  and  all  that  we  gather  from  them  is 
that  Antonio  is  a  worthy  and  thoughtful  per- 
son. If  he  gives  promise  of  being  more,  he 
utterly  disappoints  that  promise  alterwards. 
In  the  scene  in  which  the  Duchess  tells  her 
love,  he  is  far  smaller,  rather  than  greater 
than  the  Antonio  of  the  opening  scene,  though 
(as  there)  altogether  passive.  He  hears  his 
mistress's  declaration  just  as  aoy  other  re- 
spectable youth  might;  is  exceedingly  as- 
tonished, and  a  good  deal  frightened ;  has 
to  be  talked  out  of  his  fears  till  one  natural- 
ly expects  a  revulsion  on  the  Duchess's  part 
into  something  like  scorn  or  shame,  (which 
might  have  given  a  good  opportunity  for 
calling  out  sudden  strength  in  Antonio :) 
but  so  busy  is  Webster  with  his  business  of 
drawing  mere  blind  love,  that  he  leaves  An- 
tonio to  be  a  mere  puppet,  whose  worthiness 
we  are  to  believe  in  only  from  the  Duchess's 
assurance  to  him  that  he  is  perfection  of 
all  that  a  man  should  be;  which,  as  all 
lovers  are  of  the  same  opinion  the  day  be- 
fore the  wedding,  is  not  of  mudi  import- 
ance. 

Neither  in  his  subsequent  misfortunes 
does  Antonio  make  the  least  strucgle  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  his  mistress's  affec- 
tion. He  is  very  resigned,  and  loving,  and 
so  forth.  To  win  renown  by  great  deeds, 
and  so  prove  her  in  the  right  to  her  broth- 
ers and  to  all  the  world,  never  crosses  his 
imagination.  His  highest  aim,  (and  that 
only  at  last),  is  slavishly  to  entreat  pardon 
from  his  proud  brothers-in-law,  for  the  mere 
offence  of  marrying  their  sister ;  and  he  dies 
by  an  improbable  accident,  the  same  pious 
and  respectable  insipidity  which  he  has 
lived, — "  ne  valant  pas  le  peine  qui  se  donne 
pour  luL"  The  prison-scenes  between  the 
Duchess  and  her  tormentors  are  painful 
enough,  if  to  give  pain  be  a  dramatic  virtue ; 
and  she  appears  in  them  really  noble,  and 
might  have  appeared  far  more  so,  had  Web- 
ster taken  half  as  much  pains  with  her  as  he 
has  with  the  madmen,  ruffians,  ghosts,  and 
screech-owls  in  which  his  heart  really  de- 
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lights.  The  only  character  really  worked 
out,  so  as  to  live  and  grow  under  his  hand, 
is  Bosola,  who,  of  course,  is  the  villain  of 
the  piece,  and  being  a  rough  fabric,  is  easily 
manufactured  with  rough  tools.  Still,  Web- 
ster has  his  wonderful  touches  here  and 
there, — 

**  Cariola.  Hence,  villains,  tyrants,  murderers ! 

Alas! 
What  will  you  do  with  my  lady  ?     Gall  for 

help! 
Duchesi.  To  whom?  to  our  next  neighbours? 

They  are  mad  folk. 
Farewell,  Cariola. 

I  pray  thee  look  thou  giv'st  my  little  boy 
Some  syrop  for  his  cold ;  and  let  the  girl 
Say  her  prayers  ere  she  sleep. — Now,  what  you 

please; 
What  death?" 

And  so  the  play  ends ;  as  does  Vittoria 
Corrombona,  with  half-a-dozen  murders 
coram  popuh^  raving  madness,  despair,  bed- 
lam and  the  shambles  ;  putting  the  reader 
marvellously  in  mind  of  that  well-known 
old  book  of  the  same  era,  "  Reynolds'  God's 
revenge  against  the  Crying  Sins  of  Murther 
and  Adultery,"  in  which,  with  all  due  pious 
horror,  and  bombastic  sermonizing,  the  na- 
tional appetite  for  abominations  is  duly  fed 
with  some  fifty  unreadable  Spanish  histories, 
French  histories,  Italian  histories,  and  so 
forth,  one  or  two  of  which,  of  course,  are 
known  to  have  furnished  subjects  for  the 
play-wrights  of  the  day. 

The  next  play-writer  whom  we  are  bound 
to  notice  is  James  Shirley,  one  of  the  many 
converts  to  Romanism  ^hich  those  days 
saw,  who  appears,  up  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War,  to  have  been  the  queen's  fa- 
vourite poet,  and  who,  according  to  Lang- 
baine,  was  "  one  of  such  incomparable  parts, 
that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  second-rate  poets, 
and  by  some  has  been  thought  even  equal  to 
Fletcher  himself." 

We  must  entreat  the  reader's  attention 
while  we  examine  Shirley's  Gamester. 
Whether  the  examination  be  a  pleasant 
business  or  not,  it  is  somewhat  important, 
"  for,"  says  Mr.  Dyce,  "  the  following  me- 
morandum respecting  it  occurs  in  the  office- 
book  of  the  Master  of  the  Records : — •  On 
Thursday  night,  6th  of  February,  1633, 
"  The  Gamester"  was  acted  at  Court,  made 
by  Sherley,  out  of  a  plot  of  the  king's,  given 
him  by  mee,  and  well  likte.  The  king  sayd 
it  was  the  best  play  he  had  seen  for  seven 
years.' " 

This 
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indeed,  important  We  shall 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  fairly  testing  at 
the  same  time  the  taste  of  the  Royal  Martyr, 
and  the  average  merit,  at  least  in  the  opinion 


of  the  Caroline  Court,  of  the  dramatists  of 
that  day. 

The  plot  which  Charles  sent  to  Shirley  as 
a  fit  subject  for  his  muse,  is  taken  from  one 
of  those  abominable  collections  of  Italian 
novels,  of  which  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  speak,  and  occurs  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Ducento  Novello  of  Celio  Malespini; 
and  what  it  is  we  shall  see  forthwith. 

The  play  opens  with  a  scene  between  one 
Wilding  and  his  ward  Penelope,  in  which 
he  attempts  to  seduce  the  young  lady,  in 
language  which  has  certainly  the  merit  of 
honesty  ;  she  refuses  him,  but  civilly  enough, 
and  on  her  departure  Mrs.  Wilding  enters, 
who,  it  seems,  is  the  object  of  her  husband's 
loathing,  though  young,  handsome,  and  in  all 
respects  charming  enough.     After  a  scene 
of  stupid    and    brutal    insults,  he   has  the 
effrontery  to  ask  her  to  bring  Penelope  to 
him,  at  which  she  naturally  goes  out   in 
anger ;  and  Hazard,  the  gamester  enters, — 
a  personage  without  a  character,  in  any  sense 
of  the   word.     There   is   next    some    talk 
against   duelling,    sensible    enough,    which 
arises  out  of  a  bye  plot, — one  Delamcre  hav- 
ing been  wounded  in  a  duel  by  one  Beau- 
mont, mortally  as  is  supposed.     This  bye 
plot  runs  through  the  play,  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  in  a  father  of  the  usual 
playhouse  type, — a  Sir  Richard  Hurry,  who 
is,  of  course,  as  stupid,  covetous,  proud,  and 
tyrannical,  and  unfeeling,  as  playhouse  fa- 
thers were  then  found  to  be ;  but  it  is  of  the 
most  common-place  form,  turning  on  the  stale 
trick  of  a  man  expecting  to  be  hanged  for  kill- 
ing some  one  who  turns  out  after  all  to  have 
recovered,  and  having  no  bearing  whatsoever 
on  the  real  plot,  which  is  this  : — Mrs.  Wild- 
ing, in  order  to  win  back  her  husband's  affec- 
tions, persuades  Penelope  to  seem  to  grant  his 
suit,  while  Mrs.  Wilding  herself  is  in  reality 
to  supply  her  niece's  place,  and  shame  her 
husband  into  virtue.     Wilding  tells  Hazard 
of  the  good  fortune  which  he  fancies  is  com- 
ing, in  scenes  of  which  one  can  only  say,  that 
if  they  are  not  written  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  the  passions,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
they  were  written  at  all.     But,  being  with 
Hazard  in  a  gambling-house,  at  the  very 
hour  at  which  he  is  to  meet  Penelope,  and 
having  had  a  run  of  bad  luck,  he  borrows  a 
hundred  pounds  of  Hazard,  stays  at  the  table 
to  recover  his  losses,  and  sends  Hazard  to 
supply  his  place  with  the  supposed  Penelope. 
A  few  hours  before  Penelope  and  Hazard 
have  met  for  the  first  time,  and  Penelope 
considers  him,  as  she  says  to  herself  aside, 
"a  handsome  gentleman."    He  begins,  of 
course,  talking  lewdly  to  her ;  and  the  lady, 
so  far  from  being  shocked  with  the  freedom 
of  her  new  acquaintance,  pays  him  back  in 
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his  own  coin  in  such  good  earnest  that  she 
soon  silences  him  in  the  battle  of  dirt-throw- 
iDg.  Of  this  sad  scene,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
whether  it  indicates  a  lower  standard  of 
purity  and  courtesy  m  the  poet,  in  the  au- 
dience who  endured  it,  or  in  the  society  of 
which  it  was,  of  course,  intended  to  be  a 
brilliant  picture.  If  the  cavaliers  and  dam- 
sels of  uharles  the  First's  day  were  in  the 
habit  of  talking  in  that  way  to  each  other, 
(and  if  they  had  not  been,  Shirley  would  not 
have  dared  to  represent  them  as  doing  so,) 
one  cannot  much  wonder  that  the  fire  of  God 
was  needed  to  bum  up  (though  alas !  only 
for  a  while)  such  a  state  of  society,  and  that 
when  needed  the  fire  fell. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  equally  bad. 
Hazard  next  day  gives  Wilding  voluptuous 
descriptions  of  his  guilt,  and  while  Wilding 
is  in  the  height  of  sel^reproach  at  having 
handed  over  his  victim  to  another,  his  wife 
meets  him,  and  informs  him  that  she  herself 
and  not  Penelope  has  been  the  victim.  Now 
comes  the  crisis  of  the  plot,  the  conception 
which  so  delighted  the  taste  of  the  Royal 
Martyr.  Wilding  finds  himself,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "  fitted  with  a  pair  of  horns  of 
his  own  making ;"  and  his  rage,  shame,  and 
base  attempts  to  patch  up  his  own  dishon- 
our by  marrying  Penelope  to  Hazard,  (even 
at  the  cost  of  disgorging  the  half  of  her  por- 
tion, which  he  had  intended  to  embezzle,) 
furnish  amusement  to  the  audience  to  the 
end  of  the  play;  at  last,  on  Hazard  and 
Penelope  coming  in  married.  Wilding  is 
informed  that  he  has  been  deceived,  and  that 
his  wife  is  unstained,  having  arranged  with 
Hazard  to  keep  up  the  delusion,  in  order  to 
frighten  him  into  good  behaviour ;  where- 
upon Mr.  Wilding  promises  to  be  a  good 
husband  henceforth,  and  the  play  ends. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  farrago  of 
improbable  iniquity  not  a  single  personage 
has  any  mark  of  personal  character,  or  even 
of  any  moral  quality,  save  (in  Mrs.  Wild- 
ing's case)  that  of  patience  under  injury. 
Hazard  ^^The  Gamester"  is  chosen  as  the 
hero,  for  what  reason  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
be  is  a  mere  profligate  nonentity,  doing  no- 
thing which  may  distinguish  him  from  any 
other  gamester  and  blackguard,  save  that 
he  is,  as  we  are  told, 

*'A  mtn  careless 

Of  wounds ;  and  though  he  have  not  had  the  luck 

To  kill  so  many  as  another,  dares 

Fight  with  all  them  that  have." 

He,  nevertheless,  being  in  want  of  money, 
takes  a  hundred  pounds  from  a  foolish  old 
dty  merchant  (city  merchants  are  always 
fools   in  the  seventeenth  century)   to  let 


his  nephew,  young  Barnacle,  give  him  a 
box  on  the  ear  in  a  tavern,  and  (afler  the 
young  cit  has  been  transformed  into  an  in- 
tolerable bully  by  the  fame  so  acquired) 
takes  another  hundred  pounds  to  the  repent- 
ant unde  for  kicking  the  youth  back  into  his 
native  stajte  of  peaceful  cowardice.  With 
the  exception  of  some  little  humour  in  these 
scenes  with  young  Barnacle  the  whole  play 
is  thoroughly  stupid.  We  look  in  vain  for 
anything  like  a  reflection,  a  sentiment,  even 
a  novel  image.  Its  language,  like  its  moral- 
ity, is  all  but  on  a  level  with  the  laboured 
vulgarities  of  the  "  Relapse"  or  the  "  Pro- 
voked Wife,"  save  that  (Shirley  being  a 
confessed  copier  of  the  great  dramatists  of 
the  generation  before  him)  there  is  enough 
of  the  manner  of  Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson 
kept  up  to  hide,  at  first  sight,  the  utter 
want  of  anything  like  their  matter ;  and  as 
one  sickens  with  contempt  at  the  rakish 
swagger,  and  the  artificial  smartness  of  his 
coxcombs,  one  regrets  the  racy  and  unafieot- 
ed  blackguardism  of  the  earlier  poets'  men. 

This,  forsooth,  is  the  best  comedy  that 
Charles  had  heard  for  seven  years,  and  the 
plot  which  he  himself  fumbhed  for  the  oc- 
casion, fitted  to  an  English  audience  by  a 
Romish  convert. 

And  yet  there  is  one  dramatist  of  that 
fallen  generation  over  whose  memory  one 
cannot  but  linger,  fancying  what  he  would 
have  become,  and  wondering  why  so  great 
a  spirit  was  checked  suddenly  ere  half-deve- 
loped, by  the  fever  which  carried  him  of^ 
with  several  other  Oxford  worthies,  in  1643, 
when  he  was  at  most  thirty-two  (and  accord- 
ing to  one  account  only  twenty-eight) 
years  old.  Let  which  of  the  two  dates 
be  the  true  one,  Cartwright  must  always 
rank  among  our  wondrous  youths,  by 
the  side  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Admiral 
Crichton,  and  others,  of  whom  one's  only 
doubt  is,  whether  they  were  not  too  won- 
drous, too  precociously  complete  for  future 
development  We  find  Dr.  Fell,  sometime 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  saying  that ''  Cartwright 
was  the  utmost  man  could  come  to;"  we 
read  how  his  body  was  as  handsome  as  his 
soul ;  how  he  was  an  expert  linguist,  not 
only  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  in  French  and 
Italian,  an  excellent  orator,  admirable  poet ; 
how  Aristotle  was  no  less  known  to  him 
than  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  his  metaphysi- 
cal lectures  preferred  to  those  of  all  his  pre- 
decessors, the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  only  ex- 
cepted, ^  and  his  sermons,  lastly,"  as  much 
admired  as  his  other  composures,  and  how 
one  fitly  applied  to  him  that  saying  of  Aris- 
totle concerning  CSschron  the  poet,  that  ^  he 
could  not  tell  what  (Eschron  could  not  do.*' 
We  find  pages  on  pages  of  high-flown  epi- 
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taphs  and  sonnets  on  him,  in  which  the  ex- 
ceeding bad  taste  of  hi^  admirers  makes  one 
incline  to  doubt  the  taste  of  him  whom  they 
so  bedaub  with  praise ;  and  certainly,  in  spite 
of  all  due  admiration  for  the  Crichton  of 
Oxford,  one  is  unable  to  endorse  Mr.  Jasper 
Mayne's  opinion,  that 

'*  In  thee  Ben  Jonson  still  held  Shakspeare^s 

stile:" 

or  that  he  possest 

*'  Lucan's  bold  heights  matched  to  staid  Yirgil*s 
care, 
Martial's  quick  salt,  joined  to  Musseus*  tongue." 

This  superabundance  of  eulogy,  when  we 
remember  the  men  and  the  age  from  which 
it  comes,  tempts  one  to  form  such  a  concep- 
tion of  Cartwright  as,  indeed,  the  portrait 
prefixed  to  his  works  (ed.  1651)  gives  us ; 
the  offspring  of  an  over-educated  and  pedantic 
age,  highly  stored  with  everything  but 
strength  and  simplicity ;  one  in  whom  ge- 
nius has  been  rather  shaped  (perhaps  cramp- 
ed) than  developed  :  but  genius  was  present, 
without  a  doubt,  under  whatsoever  artificial 
trappings ;  and  Ben  Jonson  spoke  but  truth 
when  he  said,  "  My  son  Cartwright  writes 
all  like  a  man."  It  is  impossible  to  open  a 
page  of  The  Lady  Errant^  The  Royal  Slave^ 
The  Ordinarily  or  Lovers  Convert^  without 
feeling  at  once  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
man  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  any 
(Massenger  perhaps  alone  excepted)  who 
was  writing  between  1630  and  1640.  The 
specific  density  of  the  poems,  so  to  speak, 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  cotempo- 
raries  ;  everywhere  is  thought,  fancy,  force, 
varied  learning.  He  is  never  weak  or  dull, 
though  he  fails  oflen  enough,  is  often  enough 
wrong-headed,  fantastical,  affected,  and  has 
never  laid  bare  the  deeper  arteries  of  hu- 
manity, for  good  or  for  evil.  Neither  is  he 
altogether  an  original  thinker ;  as  one  would 
expect,  he  has  over-read  himself;  but  then 
he  has  done  so  to  good  purpose.  If  he  imi- 
tates he  generally  equals.  The  table  of 
fare  in  The  Ordinary  smacks  of  Rabelais, 
but  then  it  is  worthy  of  Rabelais ;  and  if 
one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  The  Ordin- 
ary  would  never  have  been  written  had  not 
Ben  Jonson  written  the  The  Alchemist^  one 
confesses  that  Ben  Jonson  need  not  have 
been  ashamed  to  have  written  the  play  him- 
self, although  the  plot,  as  all  Cartwright^s 
are,  is  somewhat  confused  and  inconsequent. 
If  he  be  platonically  sentimental  in  Lovers 
Convert^  his  sentiment  is  of  the  noblest  and 
purest ;  and  the  oonfest  moral  of  the  play 
is  one  which  that  age  needed,  if  ever  age  on 
earth  did. 


**  'lis  the  good  man's  ofBce 
To  serve  and  reverence  woman,  as  it  is 
The  fire's  to  bum ;  for  as  our  souls  consist 
Of  sense  and  reason,  so  do  yours,  more  noble, 
Of  sense  and  love,  which  doth  as  easily  calm 
All  your  desires,  as  Reason  quiets  ours. 

Love,  then,  doth  work  in  you,  what  Reason 

doth 
In  us,  here  only  lies  the  difference, — 
Ours  wait  the  lingering  steps  of  Age  and  Time, 
But  the  woman's  soul  is  ripe  when  it  is  young ; 
So  that  in  us  what  we  call  learning,  is 
Divinity  in  vou,  whose  operations, 
Impatient  of  delay,  do  outstrip  time." 

For  the  sake  of  such  words,  in  the  midst 
of  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation,  we  will 
love  young  Cartwright  in  spite  of  the  suspi- 
cion that,  addressed  as  the  play  is  to  Charles, 
and  probably  acted  before  his  queen,  the 
young  rogue  had  been  playing  the  courtier 
somewhat,  and  racking  his  brains  for  pretty 
sayings  which  would  exhibit  as  a  virtue  that 
very  uxoriousness  of  the  poor  king's,  which 
at  last  cost  him  his  head.  The  Boyal  Slave, 
too,  is  a  gallant  play,  right-hearted  and  lofly 
from  beginning  to  end,  though  enacted  in  an 
impossible  court-cloud-world,  akin  to  that  in 
which  the  classic  heroes  and  heroines  of 
Comeille  and  Racine  call  each  other  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame. 

As  for  his  humour ;  he,  alas  !  can  be  dirty 
like  the  rest,  when  necessary  :  but  humour 
he  has,  of  the  highest  quality.  The  Ordinary 
is  full  of  it;  and  Moth,  the  Antiquary, 
though  too  much  of  a  lay  figure,  and  depend- 
ing for  his  amusingness  on  his  quaint  anti- 
quated language,  is  such  a  sketch  as  Mr. 
Dickens  need  not  have  been  ashamed  to 
draw. 

The  Royal  Slave  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered, both  by  the  Court  and  by  his  con- 
temporaries, his  masterpiece.  And  justly 
so;  yet  our  pleasure  at  Charles's  Imving 
shown,  for  once,  good  taste,  is  somewhat 
marred  by  Langbaine's  story,  that  the  good 
acting  of  the  Oxford  scholars,  "statelv 
scenes,  and  richness  of  the  Persian  habits," 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  sucoess  of  the 
play  as  its  "  stately  style,"  and  "  the  excel- 
lency of  the  songs,  which  were  set  by  that 
admirable  composer,  Mr.  Henry  James." 
True  it  is,  that  the  songs  are  excellent,  as 
are  all  Cartwright's ;  for  grace,  simplicity, 
and  sweetness,  equal  to  any  (save  Shak- 
speare's)  which  the  seventeenth  century  pro- 
duced :  but  curiously  enough,  his  lyric  facul- 
ty seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  these 
halfdozen  songs.  His  minor  poems  are 
utterly  worthless,  out-Cowleying  Cowley 
in  frigid  and  fantastic  conceits ;  and  his  va- 
rious addresses  to  the  king  and  queen  are  as 
bombastic,  and  stupid,  and  artificial,  as  any 
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thing  which  disgraced  the  reigns  of  Charles 
II.  or  his  brother. 

Are  we  to  gather  from  this  fact  that  Cart- 
wright  was  not  really  an  original  genius,  but 
only  a  magnificent  imitator  ]  that  he  could 
write  plays  well  because  others  had  written 
them  well  already,  but  only  for  that  reason  ; 
and  that  for  the  same  reason,  when  he  attempt- 
ed detached  lyrics  and  addresses,  he  could  only 
follow  the  abominable  models  which  he  saw 
around  him  ?  We  know  not :  for  surely  in 
Jonson  and  Shakspeare's  minor  poems  he 
might  have  found  simpler  and  sweeter  types; 
and  even  in  those  of  Fletcher,  who  appears, 
from  his  own  account,  to  have  been  his  es- 
pecial pattern ;  Shakspeare,  however,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  looked  down  on,  as  did  the 
rest  of  his  generation. 

Cartwright,  as  an  Oxford  scholar,  is  of 
course  a  worshipper  of  Charles,  and  a  hater  of 
Puritans.  We  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  preju- 
dice against  so  young  a  man,  by  quoting  any 
of  the  ridiculous,  and  often  somewhat  abject, 
rant  with  which  he  addresses  their  majesties 
on  their  return  from  Scotland,  on  the  queen's 
delivery,  on  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  so  f<)rth — for  in  that  he  did  but  copy 
the  tone  of  grave  divines  and  pious  prelates ; 
but  he,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  is  given 
(as  young  geniuses  are  sometimes)  to  pro- 
phesy ;  and  two  of  his  prophecies,  at  least 
have  hardly  been  fulfilled.  He  was  some- 
what mistaken,  when,  on  the  birth  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  he  informed  the  world  that 

''The  state  is  now  past  fear;  and  all  that  we 
Need  wish  besides  is  perpetuity.'* 

And,  after  indulging  in  various  explanations 
of  the  reason  why  "Nature"  showed  no 
prodigies  at  the  birth  of  the  future  patron 
of  Judge  Jefl'reys,  which,  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve them,  are  lies,  and  if  he  did,  are  very 
like  blasphemies,  declares  that  the  infant  is 

"  A  son  of  Mirth, 
Of  Peace  and  Friendship ;  'tis  a  quiet  birth." 

Nor,  again,  if  spirits  in  the  other  world 
have  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  can  we  be 
now  altogether  satisfied  with  his  augury  as 
to  the  capacities  of  the  New  England  Puri- 
tans, — 

'*  They  are  good  silly  people ;  souls  that  will 
Be  cheated  without  trouble :  one  eye  is 
Pot  out  with  zeal,  th'  other  with  ignorance, 
And  yet  they  think  they're  eagles." 

Whatsoever  were  the  feults  of  Cotton  Ma. 
ther's  band  of  pioneers,  and  they  were 
many,  silliness  was  certainly  not  among 
them.  But  such  was  the  Court  fashion. 
Any  insult,  however  shallow,  ribald,  and 
doggrel,  (and  all  these  terms  are  just  of  the 


mock-Puritan  ballad  which  Sir  Christopher 
sings  in  The  Ordinary ,  just  after  an  epitha- 
lamium  so  graceful  and  melodious,  though  a 
little  "  warm"  in  tone,  as  to  really  be  out  of 
place  in  such  a  fellow's  mouth,)  passes  cur- 
rent against  men,  who  were  abroad  the 
founders  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  acutest  and  most  enterprising 
nation  on  earth,  and  who  at  home  proved 
themselves,  by  terrible  fact,  not  only  the 
physically  stronger  party,  but  the  more 
cunning.  But  so  it  was  fated  to  be.  A 
deep  mist  of  conceit,  fed  by  the  shallow 
breath  of  parasites,  players,  and  pedants, 
wrapt  that  unhappy  Court  in  blind  security, 
till  "  the  breaking  was  as  the  swelling  out  of 
a  high  wall,  which  cometh  suddenly  in  an 
instant." 

"  But  after  all,  what  Poetry  and  Art  there 
was  in  that  day,  good  or  bad,  all  belonged 
to  the  royalists." 

All  1  There  are  those  who  think  that,  if 
mere  concettism  be  apart  of  poetry,  Quarles 
is  a  ten  times  greater  poet  tluui  Cowley  or 
George  Herbert,  and  equal,  perhaps,  to 
Vaughan  and  Withers.  On  this  question, 
and  on  the  real  worth  of  the  seventeenth 
century  lyrists,  something  may  be  said  here- 
after in  this  lleview.  Meanwhile,  there  are 
those,  too,  who  believe  John  Bunyan,  con- 
sidered simply  as  an  artist,  to^  be  the  great- 
est dramatic  author  whom  England  has  seen 
since  Shakspeare ;  and  there  linger,  too,  in 
the  libraries  and  the  ears  of  men,  words  of 
one  John  Milton.  He  was  no  rigid  hater  of 
the  beautiful,  merely  because  it  was  heathen 
and  popish;  no  more,  indeed,  were  many 
highly-educated  and  highly-bom  gentlemen 
of  the  Long  Parliament;  no  more  was 
Cromwell  himself,  whose  delight  was  (if  we 
may  trust  that  double  renegade  Waller,)  to 
talk  over  with  him  the  worthies  of  Rome 
and  Greece,  and  who  is  said  (and  we  believe 
truly)  to  have  preserved  for  the  nation 
Uaphael's  cartoons,  and  Andrea  Mantegna's 
triumph,  when  Charles'  pictures  were  sold. 
But  Milton  had  steeped  his  whole  soul  in 
romance.  He  had  felt  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  the  chivalrous  middle  age  as  deeply  as 
Shakspeare  himself;  he  had  as  much  classi- 
cal lore  as  any  Oxford  pedant  He  felt  to 
his  heart's  core,  (for  he  OTn/7  of  it,  and  had 
he  not  felt  it  he  would  only  have  written  of 
it,)  the  magnificence  and  worth  of  really 
high  art,  of  the  drama  when  it  was  worthy 
of  man  and  of  itself. 

"  Of  gorgeous  tragedy, 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelopa'  line^ 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 
And  what,  though  rare,  of  later  age, 
Ennobled  hath  the  later  stage." 
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No  poet,  perhaps,  shows  wider  and  truer 
sympathy  with  every  form  of  the  really 
beautiful  in  art,  and  nature,  and  history; 
and  yet  he  was  a  Puritan. 

Yes,  Milton  was  a  Puritan ;  one,  who  in- 
stead of  trusting  himself  and  his  hopes  of 
the  universe,  to  secondhand  hearsays,  sys- 
tems, and  traditions,  had  looked  Grod's  Word 
and  his  own  soul  in  the  face,  and  determined 
to  act  on  that  which  he  had  found.  And 
therefore  it  is,  that  to  open  his  works  at  any 
stray  page,  afler  these  effeminate  Carolists, 
is  like  falling  asleep  in  a  stifling  city  draw- 
ing-room, amid  Rococo  French  furniture, 
not  without  untidy  traces  of  last  night's 
ball,  and  awaking  in  an  alpine  valley,  amid 
the  scent  of  sweet  cyclamens  and  pine 
boughs,  to  the  music  of  trickling  rivulets 
and  shouting  hunters,  and  to  see  above  your 
head  the  dark  cathedral  aisles  of  mighty 
pines,  and  here  and  there,  above  them  and 
beyond,  the  spotless  peaks  of  everlasting 
snow ;  while  far  beneath  your  feet — 

^  The  hemisphere  of  earth,  in  clearest  ken, 
Stretched  to  the  amplest  reach  of  prospect, 
lies." 

Take  any, — the  most  hackneyed  passage 
of  ComuSy  the  Allegro,  the  PemerosOy  the 
Paradise  Lost,  and  see  the  freshness,  the 
sweetness,  and  the  simplicity,  which  is 
strangely  combined  with  the  pomp,  the 
self  restraint,  the  earnestness  of  every  word ; 
take  him  even,  as  an  experimentum  cruciSj 
when  he  trenches  upon  ground  heathen  and 
questionable,  and  tries  the  court  poets  at 
their  own  weapons, — 

**  Or  whether,  (as  some  sages  sing,) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a-maying, 
There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew** 

but  why  quote  what  all  the  world  knows? — 
Where  shall  we  find  such  real  mirth,  ease, 
sweetness,  dance  and  song  of  words  in  any- 
thing written  for  five-and-twenty  years  be- 
fore him  ?  True,  he  was  no  great  dramatist. 
He  never  tried  to  be  one :  but  there  was  no 
one  in  his  generation  who  could  have  writ- 
ten either  Camus  or  Samson  Agonisies. 
And  if,  as  is  commonly  believed,  and  as  his 
countenance  seems  to  indicate,  he  was  de- 
ficient in  humour,  so  were  his  contempora- 
ries, with  the  sole  exception  of  Cartwrigfat. 
Witty  he  could  be,  and  bitter :  but  he  did 
not  live  in  a  really  humorous  age ;  and  if  he 
has  none  of  the  rollicking  fun  of  the  fox- 
hound puppy,  at  least  he  has  none  of  the  ob- 
scene gibber  of  the  ape. 
Afler  all,  the  great  fact  stands,  that  the 
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only  lasting  poet  of  that  generation  was  a 
Puritan;    one  who,  if  he  did  not  write 
dramas  in  sport,  at  least  acted  dramas  in* 
earnest.   For  drama  means,  etymologicaHy, 
action  and  doing ;  and  of  the  drama  there 
are,  and  always  will  be,  two  kinds :  one  the 
representative,  the  other  the  actual;   and 
for  a  world  wherein  there  is  no  superabun- 
dance of  good  deeds,  the  latter  will  be  al- 
ways the  better  kind.    It  is  good  to  repre- 
sent heroical  action  in  verse,  and  on  the 
stage :  it  is  good  to  "  purify,"  as  old  Aris- 
totle has  it,  "  the  affections  by  pity  and  ter- 
ror."   There  is  an  ideal  tragedy,  and  an 
ideal  comedy  also,  which  one  can  imagine  aa 
an  integral  part  of  the  highest  Christian 
civilisation.    But  when  "Christian"  tragedy 
sinks  below  the  standard  of  heathen  Greelc 
tragedy;    when,  instead   of  setting  forth 
heroical  deeds,  it  teaches  the  audience  new 
possibilities  of  crime,  and  new  excuses  for 
those  crimes;   when,  instead  of  purifying 
the  affections  by  pity  and  terror,  it  confounds 
the  moral  sense  by  exciting  pity  and  terror 
merely  for  the  sake  of  excitement,  careless 
whether  they  be  well  or  ill  directed,  then  it 
is  of  the  devil,  and  the  so(>ner  it  returns  to 
its  father,  the  better  for  mankind.     When, 
again,  comedy,  instead  of  stirring  a  divine 
scorn  of  baseness,  or  even  a  kindly  and  in- 
dulgent smile  at  the  weaknesses  and  oddities 
of  humanity,  learns  to  make  a  mock  of  sin, — 
to  find  excuses  for  the  popular  frailties  whidi 
it  pretends  to  expose, — then  it  also  is  of  the 
devil,  and  to  the  devil  let  it  go ;  while  hon- 
est and  earnest  men,  who  have  no  such  ex- 
ceeding love  of  "Art,"  that  they  must  needs 
have  bad  art  rather  than  none  at  all,  do  the 
duty  which  lies  nearest  them,  amid  clean 
whitewash  and  honest  prose.    The  whole 
theory  of  "  Art,  its  dignity,  and  vocation," 
seems  to  us  at  times  questionable,  if  coarse 
facts  are  to  be  allowea  to  weigh,  (as  we  sup- 
pose they  are,)  against  delicate  theories.    If 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  examples  of  Italy, 
the  country  which  has  been  most  of  all  de- 
voted to  the  practice  of"  Art,"  and  by  that 
of  Germany,  the  country  which  has  raised 
the  study  of  Art  into  a  science,  then  a  nation 
is  not  necessarily  free,  strong,  moral,  or 
happy,  because  it  can  "  represent"  facts,  or 
can  understand  how  other  people  have  repre- 
sented them.    We  do  not  hesitate  to  go 
farther,  and  to  say,  that  the  present  imbe- 
cility of  Grermany  is  to  be  traced  in  a  great 
degree  to  that  pernicious  habit  of  mind 
which  makes  her  educated  men  fancy  it 
enough  to  represent  noble    thoughts  and 
feelings,  or  to  analyze  tiie  representations  of 
them :  while  they  do  not  bestir  themselves, 
or  dream  that  there  is  the  least  moral  need 
for  bestirring  themselves,  toward  putting 
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these  thoughts  and  feelings  into  practice. 
Goethe  herein  is  indeed  the  typical  German : 
God  grant  that  no  generation  may  ever  see 
such  a  typical  Englishman ;  and  that  our 
race,  remembering  ever  that  the  golden  age 
of  the  English  drama  was  one  of  private 
immorality,  public  hypocrisy,  ecclesiastical 
pedantry,  and  regal  tyranny,  and  ended  in 
the  temporary  downfal  of  Church  and 
Crown,  may  be  more  ready  to  do  fine 
things,  than  to  write  fine  books ;  and  act  in 
their  lives,  as  those  old  Puritans  did,  a 
drama  which  their  descendants  may  be  glad 
to  put  on  paper  for  them,  long  afler  they 
are  dead. 

For  surely  these  Puritans  were  dramatic 
enough,  poetic  enough,  picturesque  enough. 
We  do  not  speak  of  such  fanatics  as  Balfour 
of  Burley,  or  any  other  extravagant  person 
whom  it  may  have  suited  Walter  Scott  to 
take  as  a  typical  personage.  We  speak  of 
the  average  Puritan  nobleman,  gentleman, 
merchant,  or  farmer,  and  hold  him  to  have 
been  a  picturesque  and  poetical  man, — a 
man  of  higher  imagination  and  deeper  feel- 
ing than  the  average  of  Court  poets,  and  a 
man  of  sound  taste  also.  What  is  to  be 
said  for  his  opinions  about  the  stage,  has 
been  seen  already ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
escaped  most  persons'  notice,  that  either  all 
England  is  grown  very  foolish,  or  the  Puri- 
tan opinions  on  several  matters  have  been 
justified  by  time. 

On  the  matter  of  the  stage,  the  world  has 
certainly  come  over  to  their  way  of  think- 
ing. Few  educated  men  now  think  it  worth 
while  to  go  to  see  any  play,  and  that  exactly 
for  the  same  reasons  as  the  Puritans  put 
forward ;  and  still  fewer  educated  men 
think  it  worth  while  to  write  plays :  finding 
that  since  the  grosser  excitements  of  the 
imagination  have  become  forbidden  themes, 
there  is  really  very  little  to  write  about. 

But  in  the  matter  of  dress  and  of  manners, 
the  Puritan  triumph  has  been  complete. 
Even  their  worst  enemies  have  come  over 
to  their  side,  and  ^'  the  whirligig  of  time  has 
brought  about  its  revenge." 

Their  canons  of  taste  have  become  those 
of  all  England,  and  Hiffh  Churchmen,  who 
still  call  them  round-heads  and  cropped 
ears,  go  about  rounder-headed  and  closer 
cropt  than  they  ever  went.  They  held  it 
more  rational  to  cut  the  hair  to  a  comforta- 
ble lensth  than  to  wear  effeminate  curls 
down  the  back.  And  we  cut  ours  much 
•horter  than  they  ever  did.  They  held, 
(with  the  Spaniards,  then  the  finest  gentle- 
men in  the  world,)  that  sad,  t.  e.,  dark 
colours,  above  all  black,  were  the  fittest  for 
stately  and  earnest  gentlemen.  We  all, 
from  the  Tractorian  to  the  Anythingarian^ 


are  exactly  of  the  same  opinion.    They  held 
that  lace,  perfumes,  and  jewellery  on  a  luan 
were  marks  of  unmanly  foppishness   and 
vanity ;  and  so  hold  the  finest  gentlemen  in 
England  now.     They  thought  it  equally  ab- 
surd and  sinful  for  a  man  to  carry  his  in- 
come on  his  back,  and  bedizen  himself  out 
in  reds,  blues,  and  greens,  ribbons,  knots, 
slashes,   and   ^'treble  quadruple   dsedalian 
ruffs,  built  up  on  iron  and  timber,  (a  fact,) 
which  have  more  arches  in  them  for  pride 
than  London  Bridge  for  use."     We,  if  we 
met  such  a  ruffed  and  ruffied  worthy  as  used 
to  swagger  by  hundreds  up  and  do^Ti  Paul's 
Walk,  not  knowing  how  to  get  a  dinner, 
much  less  to  pay  Ms  tailor,  should  look  on 
him  as  firstly  a  fool,  and  secondly  a  swin- 
dler ;  while,  if  we  met  an  old  Puritan,  we 
should  consider  him  a  man  gracefully  and 
picturesquely  drest,  but  withd  in  the  most 
perfect  sobriety  of  good  taste ;  and  when 
we   discovered,  (as  we  probably  should,) 
over  and  above,  that  the  harlequin  cavalier 
had  a  box  of  salve  and  a  pair  of  dice  in  one 
pocket,  a  pack  of  cards  and  a  few  pawn- 
brokers' duplicates  in  the  other;  that  his 
thoughts  were  altogether  of  citizens'  wives, 
and  their  too  easy  virtue;   and   that   he 
could  not  open  his  mouth  without  a  dozen 
oaths,  we  should  consider  the  Puritan,  (even 
though  he  did  quote  Scripture  somewhat 
through  his  nose,)  as  the  gentleman ;  and 
the  courtier  as  a  most  offensive  specimen  of 
the   "snob    triumphant,"   glorying  in  his 
shame.     The  picture  is  not  ours,  nor  even 
the  Puritan's.     It  is  BishopHall's,  Bishop 
Earle's, — it  is  Beaumont's,  Fletcher's,  Jon- 
son's,  Shakspeare's,  —  the    picture    which 
every  dramatist,   as  well  as  satirist,  has 
drawn  of  the  "  gallant"  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     No  one  can  read  those  writers 
honestly  without  seeing  that  the  Puritan, 
and  not  the  Cavalier  conception  of  what  a 
British  gentleman  should  be,  is  the  one  ac- 
cepted by  the  whole  nation  at  this  day. 

In  applying  the  same  canon  to  the  dress 
of  women,  they  were  wrong.  As  in  other 
matters,  they  had  hold  of  one  pole  of  a 
double  truth,  and  erred  in  applying  it  ex- 
clusively to  all  cases.  But  there  are  two 
things  to  be  said  for  them ;  first,  that  the 
dross  of  that  day  was  palpably  an  incentive 
to  the  profligacy  of  that  day,  and  therefore 
had  to  be  protested  against ;  in  these  more 
moral  times,  ornaments  and  fashions  may 
be  harmlessly  used,  which  then  could  not  be 
used  without  harm.  And  next,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  sober  dressing  is  more  and  more 
becoming  the  fashion  among  well-bred  wo- 
men, and  that  among  them,  too,  the  Puritan 
canons  are  gaining  ground. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  Puritans  held 
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too  exclusively  to  one  pole  of  a  double 
truth.  They  did  so,  no  doubt,  in  their 
hatred  of  Uie  dramcu  Their  belief  that 
human  relations  "were,  if  not  exactly  sinful, 
at  least  altogether  carnal  and  unspiritual, 
prevented  their  conceiving  the  possibility  of 
any  truly  Christian  drama,  and  led  them  at 
times  into  strange  and  sad  errors,  like  that 
New  England  ukase  of  Cotton  Mather^s, 
who  punished  the  woman  who  should  kiss 
her  infant  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Yet  their 
extravagancies  on  this  point  were  but  the 
honest  revulsion  from  other  extravagancies 
on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  undistiuguish- 
ing  and  immoral  Autotheism  of  the  play- 
wrights, and  the  luxury  and  heathendom  of 
the  higher  classes,  first  in  Italy  and  then  in 
England,  were  the  natural  revolt  of  the  hu- 
man mind  against  the  Manichseism  of  Popish 
monkery,  then  the  severity  and  exclusive- 
ness  of  Puritanism  was  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary revolt  against  that  luxury  and  immo- 
rality ;  a  protest  for  man's  God-given  su- 
periority over  nature,  against  that  Natural- 
ism which  threatened  to  end  in  sheer  bru- 
tality. While  Italian  prelates  have  found 
an  apologist  in  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  English 
play-wrights  in  Mr.  GiflTord,  the  old  Puri- 
tans, who  felt  and  asserted,  however  extrav- 
agantly, that  there  was  an  eternal  law, 
which  was  above  all  Borgias,  and  Machia- 
vels,  Stuarts,  and  Fletchers,  have  surely  a 
right  to  a  fair  trial.  If  they  went  too  far 
in  their  contempt  for  humanity,  certainly  no 
one  interfered  to  set  them  right.  The  An- 
glicans of  that  time,  who  held  intrinsically 
the  same  anthropologic  notions,  and  yet 
wanted  the  courage  and  sincerity  to  carry 
them  out  as  honestly,  neither  could  nor 
would  throw  any  light  upon  the  contro- 
versy ;  and  the  only  class  who  sided  with 
the  poor  play-wrights  in  asserting  that  there 
were  more  things  in  man,  and  more  excuses 
for  man,  than  were  dreamt  of  in  Prynne's 
philosophy,  were  tha:  Jesuit  Casuists,  who, 
by  a  fatal  perversenadi,  used  all  their  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  the  same 
undesirable  purpose  as  the  play-wrights; 
namely,  to  prove  how  it  was  possible  to 
commit  every  conceivable  sinful  action 
without  sinning.  No  wonder  that  in  an 
age  in  which  courtiers  and  theatre  haunters 
were  turning  Romanists  by  the  dozen,  and 
the  priest-ridden  Queen  was  the  chief  pa- 
troness of  the  theatre,  the  Puritans  should 
have  classed  players  and  Jesuits  in  the  same 
category,  and  deduced  the  parentage  of  both 
alike  from  the  father  of  lies. 

But  as  for  these  Puritans  having  been 
merely  the  sour,  narrow,  inhuman  persons 
they  arc  vulgarly  supposed  to  have  been, 
credat  JucUbum.    There  were  sour  and  nar- 


row men  enough  among  them;  so  thers 
were  in  the  opposite  party.  No  Puritan 
could  have  had  less  poetry  in  him,  less  taste, 
less  feeling,  than  Laud  himself.  But  it 
there  no  poetry  save  words  1  no  drama  save 
that  which  is  presented  on  the  stage  1  Is  this 
glorious  earth,  and  the  souls  of  living  men, 
mere  prose,  as  long  as  "  carent  vate  mcro^ 
who  will,  forsooth,  do  them  the  honour  to 
make  poetry  out  of  a  little  of  them,  (and  of 
how  little  !)  by  translating  them  into  worda^ 
which  he  himself,  just  in  proportion  as  he 
is  a  good  poet,  will  confess  to  be  clumsy^ 
tawdry,  ineffectual  ?  Was  there  no  poetry 
in  these  Puritans,  because  they  wrote  no 
poetry  ]  We  do  not  mean  now  the  unwritten 
tragedy  of  the  battle-psalm  and  the  charge ; 
but  simple  idyllic  poetry  and  quiet  home- 
drama,  love-poetry  of  the  heart  and  the 
hearth,  and  tne  beauties  of  every-day  hu- 
man life'?  Take  the  most  commonplace 
of  them :  was  Zeal-for-Truth  Thoresby,  of 
Thoresby  Rise  in  Deeping  Fen,  because  his 
father  had  thought  fit  to  give  him  an  ugly 
and  silly  name,  the  less  of  a  noble  l^  1 
Did  his  name  prevent  his  being  six  feet 
high  1  Were  his  shoulders  the  less  broad 
for  it,  his  cheek  the  less  ruddy  for  it  ?  He 
wore  his  flaxen  hair  of  the  same  length  that 
every  one  now  wears  theirs,  instead  of  let- 
ting it  hang  half-way  to  his  waist  in  essenced 
curls ;  but  was  he  therefore  the  less  of  a 
true  Viking's  son,  bold-hearted  as  his  seiu 
roving  ancestors,  who  won  the  Danelagh 
by  Canute's  side,  and  settled  there  on 
llioresby  Rise,  to  grow  wheat  and  breed 
horses,  generation  succeeding  generation,  in 
the  old  moated  grange'?  He  carried  e 
Bible  in  his  jack-boots ;  but  did  that  pre» 
vent  him,  as  Oliver  rode  past  him  with  an 
approving  smile  on  Naseby  field,  thinking 
himself  a  very  handsome  fellow,  with  his 
mustache  and  imperial,  and  bright-red  coat, 
and  cuirass  well  polished,  in  spite  of  manv 
a  dint,  as  he  sate  his  father's  great  black 
horse  as  gracefully  and  firmly  as  any  long* 
locked  and  essenced  cavalier  in  front  of 
him  %  Or  did  it  prevent  him  thinking  too, 
for  a  moment,  with  a  throb  of  the  hearty 
that  sweet  Cousin  Patience  far  awav  at 
home,  could  she  but  see  him,  might  have 
the  same  opinion  of  him  as  he  had  of  him* 
self]  Was  he  the  worse  for  the  thought  1 
He  was  certainly  not  the  worse  for  checking 
it  the  next  instant,  with  manly  shame  for 
letting  such  "  carnal  vanities"  rise  in  his 
heart,  while  he  was  '^  doing  the  Lord's 
work"  in  the  teeth  of  death  and  hell :  but 
was  there  no  poetry  in  him  then?  No 
poetry  in  him,  five  minutes  afler,  as  the 
long  rapier  swung  round  his  head,  redder 
and  redder  at  every  sweep  %    We  are  be- 
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fooled  hv  immes.  Call  him  Crasader  in- 
stead of  Soundhead,  and  he  seems  at  once 
(granting  him  only  sinoeritY,  which  he  had, 
and  that  of  a  right  awful  kind)  as  complete 
a  knight-arrant  as  ever  watched  and  prayed, 
ere  potting  on  lus  fpurs,  in  fimtastic  Gothic 
diapel,  b«ieath  "storied  windows  richly 
dight."  Was  there  no  poetry  in  him, 
eiUier,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  he  lay 
bleeding  across  the  corpse  of  the  gallaat 
horse,  waiting  for  his  turn  with  the  surgeon, 
and  fumbled  for  the  Bible  in  his  boot,  and 
tried  to  hum  a  psalm,  and  thought  of  Cousin 
Patience,  and  his  fiidier,  and  his  mother,  and 
how  they  would  hear,  at  least,  that  he  had 
played  the  man  in  Israel  that  day,  and  re- 
Bsted  unto  blood,  striving  agunst  sin  and 
the  Ifanof  Sint 

And  was  there  no  poetry  in  him,  too,  as 
be  came  wearied  along  Thoresby  dyke,  in 
the  quiet  autumn  eve,  home  to  the  house  of 
his  forefathers,  and  saw  afar  off  the  knot  of 
tall  poplars  rising  over  the  broad  misty 
flat,  and  the  one  great  abele  tossing  its 
sheets  of  silver  in  the  dying  gusts,  and 
knew  that  they  stood  before  his  &ther*s 
docH*?  Who  can  tell  all  the  pretty  diild- 
memories  which  ffitted  across  his  brain  at 
that  sight,  and  made  him  forget  that  he  was 
a  wounded  mpple?  There  is  the  dyke 
where  he  and  his  brothers  snared  the  great 
pike  which  stole  the  ducklings — ^faow  many 
years  agot  while  pretty  little  Patience 
stood  by  tremblii^,  and  riirieked  at  eadi 
snap  of  the  brute's  wide  jaws ;  and  there — 
down  that  long  dark  lode,  mfHing  with 
crimson  in  die  sunset  breeze,  he  and  Iris 
brother  skated  home  in  triumph  with  Pa- 
tience when  his  uncle  died.  What  a  day 
diat  was !  when,  in  the  clear,  bright  winter 
noon,  they  laid  the  gate  upon  the  ice,  and 
tied  the  beef-bones  under  the  four  comers, 
and  packed  little  Patience  on  it.  —  How 
pretty  she  looked,  though  her  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping,  as  she  peeped  out  from 
among  the  heap  of  blankets  and  horse- 
hides,  and  how  merrily  their  long  f^i-run- 
ners  whistled  along  the  ice-lane,  between 
the  hi^  banks  of  s^hingreed,  as  they  towed 
home  dieir  new  treasure  in  triumph,  at  a 

Ece  like  the  race  horse's,  to  the  dear  old 
me  among  the  poplar-trees.  And  now  he 
was  going  home  to  meet  her,  after  a  mighty 
Tictory,  a  dellveranee  from  heaven,  second 
only  in  his  eyes  to  that  RedSea  one.  Was 
Acre  no  poetry  in  his  heart  at  that  thought? 
Did  not  the  glowing  sunset,  and  the  reed- 
beds  which  it  transfigured  before  him  into 
sheets  of  golden  flame,  seem  tokens  that 
the  glory  Sf  God  was  going  before  him  in 
his  patht  Did  not  d^  sweet  clamour  of 
die  wild-fowl,  gathmng  for  one  rich  paean 


ere  they  sank  into  rest,  seem  to  hhn  as 
God's  bells  clnming  him  home  in  triumph, 
with  peals  sweeter  and  bolder  than  those 
of  Lincoln  or  Peterborough  steeple^bouse  ? 
Did  not  the  very  lapwing,  as  she  tumbled, 
softly  wailing,  before  his  path,  as  she  did 
years  ago,  seem  to  welcome  tiie  waDdercr 
home  in  the  name  of  heaven  t 

Fair  Patience,  too,  though  she  wasa  Pun- 
tan,  yet  did  not  her  dieek  flash,  her  eye  grc*w 
dim,  like  any  other  girl's,  as  she  saw  fiu-  off 
the  red-coat,  like  a  sliding  spark  of  fire, 
coming  slowly  along  the  strait  fen-bank,  and 
fled  up  stairs  into  her  chamber  to  pray,  half 
that  it  nii^  be,  half  that  it  might  not 
be,  he?  Was  there  ik>  happy  storm  of 
human  tears  and  human  laughter  when  he 
entered  the  court-yard  gate  ?  Did  not  the  old 
dog  lick  his  Puritan  huid  as  lovingly  as  if  it 
had  been  a  Cavalier's  ?  Did  not  lads  and 
lasses  run  out  shouting?  Did  not  the  old 
yeoman  &ther  hug  lum,  weep  over  him, 
nold  him  at  arm's  l^igth,  and  hog  him  again* 
as  heartily  as  any  oth^  John  Bull,  even 
though  the  next  moment  he  called  all  to 
kned  down  and  thank  ffim  who  had  sent 
his  boy  home  again,  after  bestowing  on  him 
the  grace  to  bi»i  kings  in  diains  ai^  cobles 
with  links  of  iron,  and  contend  to  death  f>r 
the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints?  And  did 
not  Zeal-for-Truth  look  about  as  wistfully 
for  Patience  as  any  other  man  would  have 
done,  longing  to  see  her,  yet  not  daring 
even  to  ask  for  her?  And  when  she  came 
down  at  last,  was  she  the  less  lovely  in  his 
eyes,  because  she  came,  not  flaunting  with 
bare  boeom,  in  tawdry  finery  and  paint,  but 
shrouded  close  in  coif  and  pinner,  hiding 
from  all  the  world  beauty  which  was  there 
still,  but  was  meant  fbr  one  alooe,  and  that 
only  if  God  wiUed,  in  God's  good  time  ? 
And  was  there  no  faltering  of  ueir  voices, 
no  light  in  their  eyes,  no  tremUing  pressure 
of  their  hands,  whidi  said  more,  and  was 
more,  ay,  and  more  Mwntiful  in  the  sight  of 
Him  who  made  thod^  than  all  Herrick*s 
Dianemes,  Waller's  Sacbarissas^  flames, 
darts,  posies,  love-knots,  anagrams,  and  the 
rest  of  the  insincere  cant  of  the  court  ?  What 
if  Zeal-for-Truth  had  never  strung  two 
rhymes  together  in  his  lifo?  Did  not  his 
h^rt  go  for  inspiration  to  a  loftier  Helicon, 
when  it  whi^>eined  to  itself  ^  My  love,  my 
dove,  my  undefiled  is  but  one,"  than  if  be 
had  filled  pages  with  sonnets,  about  Vennses, 
and  Cupids,  love  «(^  shepherds  and  cruel 
nymphs  ? 

And  was  there  no  poetry,  true  idyUie 
poetry,  as  of  Lon^llo^s  E9ang€Ume  itself 
in  that  trip  round  the  old  farm  next  morn- 
ing ;  when  Zeal-for-Truth,  afier  looking  over 
every  heifer,  and  peeing  into  every  stye. 
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would  needs  canter  down  by  his  fiitber's  side 
to  the  horse-fen,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling ; 
while  the  partridges  whirred  np  before  them, 
and  the  lurchers  flashed  like  grey  snakes 
after  the  hare,  and  the  colts  came  whinnying 
round,  with  staring  eyes  and  streaming 
manes,  and  the  two  chatted  on  in  the  same 
sober  business-like  English  tone,  alternately 
of  "  The  Lord's  great  dealings,"  by  General 
Cromwell,  the  pride  of  all  honest  fen-men, 
and  the  price  of  troop-horses  at  the  next 
Homcastle  fair? 

Poetry  in  those  old  Puritans  ?  Why  not? 
They  were  men  of  like  pas&ions  with  our- 
selves. They  loved,  they  married,  they 
brought  up  children;  they  feared,  they 
sinned,  they  sorrowed,  they  fought — ^they 
conquered.  There  was  poetry  enough  in 
them,  be  sure,  though  they  acted  it  like  men, 
instead  of  singing  it  like  birds. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Tragedies  ;  to  which  are  added 
a  few  Sonnets  and  Verses,  By  Sir  T.  N. 
TjLLFouRD,  D.C.L.  London,  Edward 
Moxon. 

2.  Vacation  Rambles;  comprising  the  Be- 
collections  of  Bome^  Continental  Tours, 
&c.  By  Sm  T.  N.  Talfourd  ,  D.C.L. 
Third  Edition.  London,  Edward  Moxon. 

3.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of 
T.  Noon  Talfourd,  Author  of ''Ion,''  In 
one  Volume.  Philadelphia,  Carey  & 
Hart,  1842. 

Thb  late  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  was  a  re- 
markable man  in  many  ways.  He  had 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  English  advocates ; 
he  had  occupied  no  mean  place  as  a  parlia- 
mentary speaker ;  he  was  raised  to  the  judi- 
cial Bench  with  the  cordial  approval  of  his 
profession;  and,  (what  he  nimself  prized 
most  of  all)  he  nad  acquired  undoubted 
eminence  as  a  dramatic  author.  If  his  early 
connexion  with  journalism,  and  his  large 
acquaintance  amongst  the  periodical  dispen- 
sers of  cotemporary  fame,  occasionally  led 
to  his  being  extravagantly  eulogized  in  his 
lifetime,  this  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
permitted  to  drop  into  comparative  oblivion 
immediately  after  death ;  and  believing  that 
more  than  one  pregnant  moral,  or  v^uble 
lesson,  may  be  deduced  from  his  career,  we 
propose  to  take  a  calm  review  of  his  life, 
writings,  and  character. 

He  was  bom  at  Reading  on  May  26, 
1795.  His  father  was  by  trade  a  brewer, 
and  by  religious  persuasion  a  Dissenter, — a 
circumstance  which  exercised  no  inconsid. 


erable  influence  on  the  early  habits  and  meur 
tal  training  of  the  son,  who,  however,  from 
the  time  when  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  aa 
election,  appears  to  have  been  an  attached  ad- 
herent of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was 
educated  at  the  excellent  grammar-school  of 
his  native  town,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Valpy 
— ^a  name  familiar  to  scholars — and  he  re-* 
tained  through  life  the  deepest  sense  of  obli- 
gation for  the  care  which  lus  revered  master 
had  bestowed  upon  him..  The  first  edition 
of  Ion  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Valpy,  "as  a 
slender  token  of  gratitude  for  benefits  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  words."  The  essen- 
tially Greek  tone  and  colouring  of  this  pro- 
duction afford  the  best  proof  of  the  author's 
classical  proficiency,  and  of  the  facility  with 
which,  thanks  to  good  grounding,  he  was 
enabled  in  afler  life  to  extend  his  dramatic 
readings  into  i*egions  which  are  rarely  visited 
by  modem  play-wrights.  What  may  be 
called  the  formal  and  regular  part  of  his  edu- 
cation began  and  end^  witn  this^schooL 
Afler  leaving  it,  he  was  abandoned  to  his 
own  natural  or  acquired  tendencies;  for 
instead  of  being  sent  to  a  university,  he  was 
entered  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  usual  of  an 
Inn  of  Court,  the  Middle  Temple ;  and,  in 
1813,  he  began  studying  the  law  in  the 
chambers  of  the  celebrated  special  pleader, 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Chitty. 

The  vocation  of  special  pleader  is  an  ano- 
maly peculiar  to  !Ekigland.  In  its  origin  it 
was  exclusively  and  (we  suspect)  covertly 
pursued  by  students,  who  were  willing  to 
eke  out  a  scanty  income  by  doing  what,  in 
strictness,  was  the  attomey's  business,  for 
lower  fees  than,  according  to  professional 
etiquette,  could  be  receiv^  by  a  barrister. 
There  is  a  well-known  story  of  Serjeant 
Davy,  who,  on  being  arraigned  before  the 
circuit  mess  for  unprofessional  conduct  in 
taking  silver  from  a  dient^  defended  himself 
by  saying,  ^  I  took  all  the  poor  devil  pos- 
sessed in  the  world,  and  I  hope  you  don't 
call  that  unprofessional.''  But  the  leamed 
Serjeant  was  fined  notwithstanding,  and  the 
rule  has  been  invariably  enforced,  although 
the  special  pleader,  not  having  undergone 
the  ceremony  of  die  call,  is  permittcn  to 
accept  five  shillings  or  seven  and  sixpenoe, 
and  even  to  send  in  his  bill  of  chaises  if  he 
thinks  fit  The  advantages  of  the  calling 
consist  in  the  familiarity  with  praotioal 
forms  which  it  teaches,  and  the  coonexiona 
to  which  it  leads,  whilst  its  respectability 
has  been  amply  sustained  by  the  numbor 
and  reputation  of  the  eminent  judges  it  has 
sent  forth.  In  illustration,  we  need  not  go 
farther  back  than  to  the  last  judge  who  Ims 
been  raised  to  the  peerage,  now  I^rd  Wens. 
leydalCy  and  to  the  two  last  English  advo. 
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cates  who  have  been  invested  with  the 
ermine,  now  Mr.  Justice  Willis  and  Mr. 
Baron  Bramwell.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  dry 
and  unattractive  school,  and  a  young  man 
of  Talfourd's  imaginative  turn  of  mind 
might  have  been  excused  if  he  had  shrunk 
from  so  trying  an  ordeal,  and  occupied  him- 
aelf,  like  the  majority  of  pupils,  with  the 
more  congeni^  pursuits  lying  so  temptingly 
within  reach  in  a  metropolis.  But  he  set  to 
work  in  right  earnestness  to  master  the 
science;  and,  afler  working  three  or  four 
years  under  Mr.  Chitty's  guidance,  he  com- 
menced practising  as  a  special  pleader  on  his 
own  account  He  was  not  called  to  the  Bar 
till  Hilary  Term  1821  ;  and,  considering  his 
peculiar  tastes  and  aptitudes,  his  fluent  elo- 
cution, and  his  fondness  for  oratorical  dis- 
play, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  res 
angustd  domiy  and  the  dread  of  circuit  and 
session^expenses,  were  the  main  cause  of  his 
persevering  so  long  in  an  obscure  and  unex- 
citing occupation* 

One  of  the  best  things  that  Talfourd  ever 
wrote  was  an  article  "  On  the  Profession  of 
the  Bar,^  in  the  London  Magazine.  It  so 
obviously  refers  to  his  own  feelings  and 
prospects  as  to  be  almost  of  an  autobiogra- 

Ehical  character,  and  it  comprises  many 
ints  and  reflections  which  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  future  aspirants  for  forensic 
honours  and  their  friends.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  quote  a  few  passages.  After 
dwelling  enthusiastically  on  the  tempting 
bait  offered  to  young  ambition,  on  the  stir- 
ring character  of  the  career,  and  on  the 
dreams  of  coming  celebrity  in  which  the 
embryo  Scarletts  and  Follets  may  be  sup- 
posed to  indulge,  he  proceeds: — 

"Bat  the  state  of  tntidpation  cannot  last  for 
ever.    The  day  arriTes  when  the  candidate  for 
Idrensic  opportunities  and  honours  must  assume 
tiie  gown  amidst  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends,  and  attempt  to  r^dize  their  wishes. 
The  hour  is  no  doubt  happy,  in  spite  of  some 
intruding  thoughts ;  its  festiTities  are  not  less  j 
joyous,  beeaose  they  wear  a  colow^g  of  solem- 
nity ;  it  is  one  more  season  of  hope  snatched  • 
from  fiUe,  invidng  the  mind  to  bright  remem- 1 
brmnce,  and  rich  in  the  honest  assurances  of  j 
affection  and  sympathy.    It  passes,  however,  as  - 
n4>idly  as  its  predecessors,  and  the  morrow  sees  | 
the  youth  at  Westminster,  pressing  a  wig  upon  ! 
aching  temples,  and  taking  a  fearful  surrey  of  I 
the  awful  bench  where  the  jud^  sit,  and  the  { 
more  awful  bendies  crowded  with  competitorB,  ■ 
who  have  set  out  with  as  good  hopes,  who  have 
been  encouraged  by  as  enttiusiastic  friends,  and ' 
who  have  as  valid  claims  to  saooess  as  he. 

**  Now,  then,  having  allowed  him  to  enjoy  the 
loretastes  of  prosperity,  let  os  inTestigate  what 
are  the  probabilities  that  he  will  enjoy  them. 
Are  thejy  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  his  in- 


tellectual powers  and  accomplishments  ?  Is  the 
possiession  of  some  share  of  the  highest  faculties 
of  the  mind,  which  has  given  him  confidence, 
really  in  his  favour  ?  These  questions  we  will 
try  to  solve.  We  may,  perhaps,  explain  to  the 
misjudging  friends  of  some  promising  aspirant, 
who  has  not  attained  the  eminence  they  expected, 
why  their  prophecies  have  been  unfalfilled.  They 
think  that,  with  such  powers  as  they  know  him 
to  possess,  there  must  be  some  fault  which  they 
did  not  perceive, — some  want  of  industry  or 
perseverance;  but  there  was  probably  none; 
and  they  may  rather  seek  for  the  cause  of  failure 
in  the  delicacy  of  feeline  which  won  their  sym- 
pathy, or  in  the^nius  they  were  accustomed  to 
admire.*' 

The  solution  of  the  mystery,  as  be  goes 
on  to  explain,  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  distributors  of  briefs,  the  real 
patrons  of  merit,  are  not  the  people  at  large, 
— ^not  even  the  factitious  assemblage  called 
the  public, — ^not  scholars,  nor  readers,  nor 
thinkers,  nor  admiring  audiences,  nor  sages 
of  the  law,  but  simply  attorneys.  When  a 
barrister  has  risen  to  undisputed  eminence, 
they  have  little  choice  in  the  matter ;  for,  at 
least  in  important  cases,  the  client  will  com- 
monly insist  on  retaining  the  highest  and 
best  known  talent  But  they  enjoy  an  unli- 
mited discretion  in  the  selection  of  juniors  ; 
and,  as  Talford  justly  observes,  by  employ- 
ing young  men  early,  they  may  give  them 
not  merely  fees,  but  courage,  practice,  and 
the  means  of  becoming  known  to  others. 

'*From  this  extraordinarr  podtion,"  he  con- 
tinues, "arises  the  necessi^  for  the  strictest 
etiquette  in  form,  and  the  nicest  honour  in  con- 
duct, which  strangers  are  apt  to  ridicule,  but 
which  alone  can  prevent  the  Bar  from  being 
prostrated  at  the  feet  of  an  inferior  class.  It  is 
no  small  proof  of  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
the  profession,  as  a  body,  that  these  qualities 
are  able  to  preserve  them  in  a  station  of  appa- 
rent superiority  to  those  on  whom  they  virtually 
depend.  They  frequent  the  plaees  of  business ; 
they  follow  the  judges  from  town  to  town,  and 
appear  ready  to  undertake  any  side  of  any  cause  ; 
they  sit  to  be  looked  at  and  chosen,  day  after 
day,  and  year  afler  year ;  and  yet,  by  force  of 
professional  honour  and  goitknuily  accomplish- 
ments, and  by  these  alone,  thsy  continue  to  be 
respected  by  the  men  who  are  to  decide  their 
destiny.  Bat  no  rule  of  etiquette,  however 
strict,  and  no  feelings  of  delicacj,  however  nice 
and  generous,  can  prevent  a  man,  who  has  con- 
nexions among  attorneys,  from  possessing  a 
great  advantage  over  his  equals  who  have  none, 
ft  is  natural  that  his  friends  should  think  highly 
of  him,  and  desire  to  assist  him,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  tiuit  he  should  disappoint 
them  by  refusing  their  bri^  when  conscious 
of  ability  to  do  them  justice.  Hence  a  youth, 
bom  and  educated  in  the  middle  ranks  of  Hfe, 
who  is  able  to  struggle  to  the  Bar,  has  ofUn  a 
far  better  chance  of  speedy  success  than  a  gen- 
tleman of  rank  and  fiusily.    This  oonsideration 
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may  lessen  the  wonder  so  oflen  expressed  at 
the  number  of  men  who  have  risen  to  emt* 
nence  in  the  law  from  comparatiTely  humble 
stations.  Without  industry  and  ^lent  they 
could  have  done  little ;  but,  perh^)s,  with  both 
these  they  mieht  have  done  less,  if  their  ear!y 
fame  had  not  been  nurtured  by  those  to  whom 
their  success  was  a  favourite  object,  and  whoE;^ 
zeal  afforded  them  at  once  opportunity  and 
stimulus,  which  to  more  elevated  adventurers 
are  wanting."  i 


A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  profession  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 
Prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  rise  of 
a*  man  of  low  birth  to  its  highest  dignities 
was  a  rare  occurrence ;  and  we  learn  from 
Dugdalc,  that^  so  late  as  1601,  an  order 
(countersigned  by  Bacon)  was  issued  by  tlie 
cJrown,  "that  none  should  be  admitted  into 
an  Inn  of  Court  that  is  not  a  gentleman  by 
descent"  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Foss,  in 
his  valuable  little  book  entitled  The  Gran- 
deur of  the  Law,  stated,  in  1843,  that  no 
less  than  83  peerages  had  been  founded  by 
successful  lawyers,  he  should  have  added, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  belong- 
ed already  to  the  hereditary  aristocracy; 
During  the  last  century  and  a  half,  however, 
the  plebeians  have  carried  off  most  of  the 
highest  prizes.  To  say  nothing. of  living 
examples,  we  may  name  Somers,  Hard* 
wicke,  Thurlow,  Kenyon,  Dunning,  King, 
the  Scotts,  Gifford,  Gibbs,  Tenterden,  Shep. 
herd,  Romilly,  Wilde,  Follet,  &c.,  as  con^ 
fessedly  wanting  in  ancestral  distinctions; 
and  some  of  these  certainly  benefited  by 
connexions  of  a  different  order  in  the  man- 
ner which  Talfourd  has  pointed  out  He 
himself  must  have  had  friends  and  connex- 
ions amongst  the  provincial  attorneys,  who, 
from  what  they  had  known  of  him  in  early 
life,  or  from  the  opinion  that  had  got  abroad 
of  his  talents,  were  predisposed  to  give  him 
a  chance.  He  had  also  the  connexions  which 
he  must  have  formed  as  a  special  pleader  ; 
and  we  have  good  authority  for  believing 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  neg- 
lect or  forgetfulness.  Yet^  for  some  years 
after  he  joined  the  Oxford  Circuit  and  the 
Berkshire  Sessions,  he  did  not  get  on  as  fast 
as  he  had  anticipated ;  and  the  essay  from 
which  we  have  been  quoting,  betrays  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  despondency,  and  occasioQally 
sounds  very  like  a  premature  apology  for 
apprehended  failure.  Still  his  very  impa- 
tience is  instructive,  and  his  satirical  touches 
are  all  redolent  of  truth.  Most  of  us  could 
easily  supply  illustrations  of  the  following 
passages  from  our  own  personal  observa- 
tion : — 

''  When  a  man  has  nothing  really  to  say,  he 
is  assisted  greatly  by  confusion  of  language,  and 


a  total  want  of  arrangement  and  ^prammar. 
If  ere  stupidity,  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree 
of  fluency,  is  no  inconsiderable  power.  It 
enables  its  possessor  to  protract  the  contest  long 
after  he  is  beaten,  because  he  neither  under- 
stands his  own  case,  nor  the  aqi^uments  by 
^hich  he  has  been  answered.  It  is  a  weapon 
of  defence,  behind  which  he  obtains  protection, 
not  only  from  his  adversaries,  but  from  the 
judge.  If  the  learned  person  who  presides, 
wearied  out  with  endless  irrelevancies,  should 
attempt  to  stop  him,  he  will  insist  on  his  privi- 
lege to  be  dull,  and  obtain  the  admiration  of  the 
audience  by  his  firmness  in  supporting  the  rights 
of  the  bar.  In  these  points,  a  sensitive  and 
acute  advocate  has  no  chance  of  rivalling  him 
[q  the  estimation  of  the  bystanders.** 

"  Let  no  one,  therefore,  hastily  conclude  that 
the  failure  of  a  youth,  to  whom  early  opportuni- 
ties are  given,  is  a  proof  of  essential  inferiority 
to  successful  rivals.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  he 
is  below  his  business ;  for  want  of  words  does 
not  necessarily  imply  plenitude  of  ideas,  nor  is 
abstinence  from  lofty  prosings  and  stale  jests  con- 
clusive evidence  of  wit  and  knowledge ;  but  he 
is  more  probably  superior  to  his  vocation ;  too 
clear  in  his  own  perceptions  to  perplex  others ; 
too  much  accustomed  to  think,  to  make  a  show 
without  thought ;  and  too  deeply  impressed  with 
admiration  of  the  venerable  and  the  affecting, 
readily  to  apply  their  attributes  to  the  miserable 
facts  he  is  retained  to  embellish.'* 

There  is  a  happy  illustration  of  Swifl's, 
to  the  effect  that  a  finely- tempered  penknife 
may  ill  supply  the  place  of  a  blunter  and 
coarser  instrument,  like  a  paper  knife ;  and 
there  is  a  well-known  story  of  Addison's  in- 
eapacity,  during  his  brief  Secretary -ship  of 
State,  to  write  off-hand  a  formal  paper,  which 
was  finished  and  despatched  in  ten  minutes 
by  a  writing  clerk.  But  it  is  a  dangerous 
doctrine  to  inculcate  or  suggest  that  fasti- 
diousness is  a  proof  of  ability ;  and  we 
agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  lays  down, 
in  his  sturdy,  downright  way, — "  The  true 
strong  and  sound  mind,  is  the  mind  that  can 
embrace  equally  great  things  and  small. 
Now,  I  am  told  me  King  of  Prussia  will 
say  to  a  servant.  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such 
a  wine,  which  came  in  such  a  year ;  it  lies 
in  such  a  comer  of  the  cellars.  I  would 
have  a  man  great  in  great  things,  and  ele- 
gant in  little  things."  We  would  have  him 
always  equal  to  his  work,  be  that  work  what 
it  may — f>ar  negotiis^  neque  supra;  and  this 
Talfourd  commonly  was,  whenever  a  sudden 
call  was  made  upon  his  faculties,  and  when 
no  time  was  allowed  for  mounting  his  ima- 
gination upon  stilts,  or  for  composing  the 
ornate  passages  by  which  he  too  oflen  mar- 
red the  effect  of  his  prepared  speeches.  For 
this  reason,  his  reputation  on  his  circuit,  at 
least  from  the  time  when  he  became  its  un- 
questioned leader,  was  always  higher  than 
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in  town ;  and  there  was  as  much  difference 
between  the  humour  and  &ncy,  with  which 
he  lighted  up  a  common  jury  case  at  Read- 
ing or  Oxford,  and  the  ambitious  flights  of 
bis  printed  orations,  as  (to  borrow  the  feli- 
citous metaphor  of  Lord  Brougham)  be- 
tween sparks  thrown  off  from  a  working 
engine  and  fireworks  thrown  up  for  display. 
The  truth  is,  his  taste  was  never  of  the 
severest  order,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
chastened  by  die  intellectual  habits  or  liter- 
ary associates  of  his  youth.  It  was  said  of 
him,  when  about  thirty,  that  he  had  written 
more  than  he  had  ever  read ;  and  it  was 
then  undoubtedly  true,  that  his  compositions 
afforded  slight  evidence  of  deep  study  whilst 
they  were  flung  off  with  dangerous  facility, 
and  amounted  to  hundreds  of  pages  within 
the  year. 

With  regard  to  reading,  he  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Qiarles  Lamb,  (Elia,)  who, 
more  than  half  in  earnest,  thus  expounded 
his  creed  in  this  particular:  ''  I  can  read  any 
thing  which  I  call  a  book.  There  are  thinss 
in  that  shape  which  I  cannot  allow  for  8U(£. 
In  this  catal(^e  of  books  which  are  no 
books — hxhlxa  Mblia — I  reckon  Court  Calen- 
dars, Directories,  pocket-books,  draught- 
boanis  bound  and  lettered  at  the  back, 
scientifio  treatises,  almanacs,  the  Statutes  at 
large :  the  works  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Robert- 
son, Adam  Smith,  Beattie,  Soame  Jenyns, 
and,  generally,  all  those  volumes  which  '  no 
ffentleman's  library  should  be  without ;'  the 
Histories  of  Flavins  Josephus,  (that  learned 
Jew,)  and  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy." 

Talfourd's  writings  were  of  a  most  mis- 
cellaneous character ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  simultaneously  a  contributor  to  the 
London  Magazine,  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, the  Retrospective  Review,  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  (occasionally,)  and  some  of 
the  leading  newspapers.  lie  was  also,  dur 
ing  many  years,  engaged  as  law  reporter  of 
circuit  cases  for  the  TimeSy — a  mode  of  earn- 
ing money  to  which  he  resorted  with  reluo- 
tance,  and  which  he  subsequently  admitted 
to  be  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  position 
of  a  &ir  and  independent  competitor  for  prac- 
tice or  for  fame.  The  so-called  dignity  of 
the  Bar  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question,  which  was  discussed,  about  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  with  uncalled-for  acrimony 
between  the  profession  and  the  press.  The 
solid  and  almost  unanswerable  objection,  is 
the  discretion  vested  in  the  reporter  of  giv- 
ing undue  prominence  to  cases  in  which  he 
or  his  personal  friends  are  retained,  and  the 
suspicion  to  which  he  will  be  constantly  ex- 
posed of  having  made  an  interested  or  par- 
tial use  of  his  opportunities.  We  would  not 
answer  for  Talfourd  where  his  friends  were 


concerned,  but  we  are  convinced  that,  so  long 
as  he  held  this  invidious  office,  his  own  name 
figured  less  frequently  in  the  desiderated 
columns  than  it  would  have  done  bad  an  in- 
different person  been  employed  to  record 
the  learning  and  oratory  of  his  circuit. 

Romilly's  juvenile  plan  of  future  life,  as  he 
states  in  his  Diary,  was  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession just  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  his 
subsistence,  and  to  aspire  to  faan%  by  bis 
literary  pursuits.  Talfourd^s  was  the  re- 
verse, and  he  prudently  refrained  from 
attaching  his  name  to  any  of  the  multiforions 
writings  which  he  flung  off  to  provide  for 
the  pressing  wants  of  his  family  before  he 
had  secured  the  confidence  of  the  attorneys. 
This  is  one  reason  why  literature  did  net 
exercise  on  his  prospects  the  same  blighting 
influence  which  it  has  exercised  on  those  aC 
so  many  others.  It  is  the  notoriety  of  the 
thing  rather  than  the  thing  itself  that  inflicts 
the  injury.  The  attorney  will  seldom 
trouble  himself  about  the  incidental  or  col- 
lateral pursuits  of  his  counsel  unless  they 
are  forced  upon  his  notice,  although  he  may 
be  excused  for  entertaining  an  apprehension 
that  the  young  lawyer  who  is  openly  aspir- 
ing to  fame  as  an  author,  will  bring  only  a 
divided  or  fluttering  attention  to  his  brief. 
The  production  of  a  law  book  is  not  open 
to  the  objection,  and  Talfourd  advanced  his 
professional  interests  by  the  publication  of 
an  enlarged  and  corrected  edition  of  "'JHck- 
inton't  Practical  Guide  to  the  Quarter  and 
other  Sissions  of  the  PeaceP 

In  18d2  he  considered  that  his  position  on 
the  circuit,  with  increasing  business  in  Lon- 
don, justified  him  in  applying  for  a  silk 
gown,  and  his  claim  was  submitted  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  Lord  Brougham,  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  who,  for  some  imexplained  rea- 
son, declined  or  delayed  acceding  to  it,  until 
Talfourd  lost  patience  and  (m  Hilary  Term 
1833)  accepted  the  coi£  The  rank  of  Ser- 
jeant, although  greatly  lowered  of  late  years 
by  the  carelessness  with  which  it  has  been 
bestowed,  gives  precedence,  in  order  of 
seniority,  next  to  the  Queen's  counsel,  and 
is  highly  respected ;  but  it  bis  been  tradi- 
tionally and  absurdly  assodated  with  images 
of  cumbrous  learning  and  solemn  dulness, — 

'*  Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split, 
And  shook  lus  head  at  Murray  for  a  wit" 

It  is  customary  for  the  Chanoellor  to 
consult  the  other  members  of  the  circuit  of 
about  th^  same  standing  as  the  applicant 
for  rank,  before  putting  him  over  their 
heads  or  alongside  of  them ;  and  as  Talfourd 
was  on  his  way  to  Lord  Brougham's  to 
ascertain  his  Liordship's  final  decision,  ha 
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met  one  of  his  most  formidable  rivals,  re- 
nowned for  caustic  wit,  who  thus  addressed 
him, — "  I  have  been  just  saying  of  you  the 
severest  thing  I  ever  said  of  any  man, — ^that 
you  are  in  every  respect  fit  to  be  a  Ser- 
jeant/' This  step  proved  a  fortunate  one, 
for,  besides  improving  his  position  on  his 
circuit,  it  led  to  his  speedily  obtaining  a 
large  share  of  the  business  of  the  Ck>mmon 
Pleas,  where  he  was  confessedly  second  only 
to  the  late  Lord  Truro,  then  Serjeant  Wilde. 
In  1835,  he  was  chosen,  under  the  most 
flattering  auspices,  to  represent  his  native 
town,  Reading,  in  Parliament ;  and  although, 
(like  a  popular  and  brilliant  historian)  he 
subsequently  had  a  taste  of  the  proverbial 
instability  of  popular  favour,  his  constitu- 
ents, (like  the  electors  of  Edinburgh,)  re- 
pented in  good  time  of  their  fickleness, 
made  ample  compensation  for  it,  and 
eventually  parted  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  the  member  who  had  reflected 
back  with  interest  the  honour  they  had  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1837,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  in  conse- 
quence of  some  local  &ction  or  intrigue  at 
the  next  general  election,  and  was  out  of 
Parliament  from  1841  to  1847.  He  then 
regained  his  seat,  and  kept  it  till  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  Bench. 

The  soundness  of  the  current  remark  that 
lawyers  do  not  succeed  in  Parliament,  has 
been  contested  by  our  great  northern  co- 
temporary;  and,  all  things  considered,  we 
must  admit  that  a  fair  average  number  of 
lawyers  have  succeeded,  not  merely  during 
the  days  of  Romilly,  Sir  William  Grant, 
Plunkett,  O'Connell,  Follett,  Pemberton, 
Wilde,  Campbell,  Brougham,  and  Lynd- 
hurst ;  but  still  more  remarkably  at  antece- 
dent periods,  as  when  Murray  (Lord  Mans- 
field) was  the  only  antagonist  whom  the 
Ministry  could  oppose  to  the  '*  great  com- 
moner," or  when  Lord  North  is  described 
by  Gibbon  as  slumbering  securely  on  the 
IVeasury  bench,  whilst  "  upheld  by  the  ma- 
jestic sense  of  Thurlow  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  skilful  eloquence  of  Wedderbume 
on  the  other."  If  lalfourd  did  not  succeed, 
that  is,  did  not  become  one  of  the  stars  of 
the  Parliamentary  firmament,  he  certainly 
did  not  fail.  He  amply  sustained  the  repu- 
tation he  brought  with  him  into  this  new 
sphere  of  exertion ;  and  he  effected  what 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very  few  legislators, 
professional  or  unprofessional,  to  effect, 
namely,  the  addition  of  two  really  sound 
and  (so  far  as  they  go)  eminently  useful 
enactments  to  the  Statute  Book.  We  al- 
lude to  the  Custody  of  Infants  Act,  (2  and 
3  Vict.  c.  54,)  and  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1842,  (5  Vict.  c.  45.) 


Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  first  mentioned 
of  these  Acts,  the  English  law  gave  the  father 
unlimited  pow^er  over  his  infant  children,  and 
instances  had  occurred  in  which  it  was  barbar- 
ously abused  for  unjustifiable  ends.  In  one 
case,  (De  Manner ville^s)  a  needy  foreigner, 
married  to  an  English  woman,  took  away  an 
infimt  daughter  from  the  mother  because  she 
refused  to  make  a  will  in  his  favour,  and  the 
mother  was  lefl  without  redress.  In  an- 
other, (Skinner's)  the  effect  of  the  decision 
was  to  leave  a  child  of  six  years  old  in  the 
custody  of  a  girl  kept  by  the  father,  who 
was  in  jail  for  debt.  Talfourd's  Act  merely 
invests  the  superior  Courts  with  discretion- 
ary authority  to  modify  this  frightful  op- 
pression in  extreme  cases ;  yet  it  was  op- 
posed (especially  by  Lord  St,  Leonards,)  as 
if  the  smallest  interference  with  marital 
rights  would  flood  this  devoted  land  with  im- 
morality. This  is  almost  invariably  the  line 
of  argument,  if  it  can  be  called  argument, 
pursued  by  the  majority  of  technical  law- 
yers, when  it  is  proposed  to  legislate  in 
opposition  to  their  confirmed  habits  of 
thinking.  Yet  we  defy  them  to  name  an  in- 
stance m  which  their  prophecies  of  coming 
evil  from  the  abolition  or  mitigation  of  the 
harsh  and  repulsive  portions  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, have  proved  true ;  and  their  ground- 
less fears  should  be  remembered  to  their 
discredit  whenever  fresh  measures  of  law 
reform,  in  accordance  with  enlightened 
although  unlearned  public  opinion,  shall  be 
discussed.  The  carrying  of  the  Custody  of 
Infants  Act  was  mainly  owing  to  the  effect 
produced  by  "u4  Plain  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor^  by  Pearce  Stevenson,  Esq.," — 
avowedly  the  production  of  the  injured  and 
gifled  woman  who,  in  a  pamphlet  recently 
reviewed  in  our  pages,  contends  with  equal 
force  for  a  radical  amendment  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  marriage  and  divorce. 

The  Copyright  Act,  first  introduced  in 
1837,  met  vrith  the  most  vehement  opposi- 
tion, and  its  final  adoption  by  the  Legisla- 
ture was  the  result  of  a  compromise  by 
which  its  scope  was  materially  restricted. 
Itfi  most  formidable  assailant  was  Mr. 
Macaulay,  who  by  the  combined  force  of 
eloquence  and  authority  very  nearly  effected 
the  complete  defeat  of  Uie  measure ;  yet,  on 
a  calm  review  of  the  controversy,  impartial 
persons  may  doubt  whether  he  had  the  best 
of  the  argument.  A  tangible  possession 
like  land,  or  even  an  intangible  or  incorpo- 
real right  over  it,  may  be  held  in  perpetuity, 
t.«.,  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  or  assigns  for 
ever.  Why  should  we  refuse  to  recognise 
and  protect  the  same  extent  of  property  in 
a  book,  one  essential  difference  being  that 
the  land  is  appropriated  out  of  the  common 
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stock,  whilst  the  book  may  be  compared  to 
a  new  and  fertile  island  which  is  made  to 
spring  up  where  all  before  was  a  barren 
waste  of  waters  1  The  common  law  of  Eng- 
land gave  the  author  his  copyright  in  per- 
petuity. Why  should  the  Legislature  in- 
terpose to  limit  it?  Surely  if  the  sacred 
principle  of  property  was  to  be  infringed  at 
all  in  his  case,  the  wiser  and  juster  species 
of  interference  would  have  been  a  law  to 
save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
improvidence,  by  prohibiting  the  entire 
alienation  of  his  works,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  celebrated  recipients  of  the  national 
bounty.  Unless  military  exploits  so  far 
transcend  literary  or  scientific  services  as  to 
exclude  the  parallel,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Scott's  Novels,  or  Burns'  Poems,  should 
not  have  been  permanently  entailed  as  well 
as  Blenheim  or  Strathfieldsaye.  Plausible, 
if  not  incontrovertible,  as  were  such  argu- 
ments, Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr.  Warburton,  and 
Mr.  Grote  met  and  neutralized  them,  by 
dwelling  on  the  great  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic of  cheapening  standard  books  by  deduct- 
ing the  author's  profit,  and  by  expatiating 
on  the  contingency  that  an  heir  might  turn 
up  bigoted  or  stupid  enough  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  literary  progenitor,  and  anxious  to 
suppress  his  works.  Why  authors  should 
be  plundered  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the 
public  was  not  very  clearly  shewn,  whilst 
the  impossibility  of  suppressing  a  published 
book  is  notorious;  but  Talfourd  had  laid 
himself  under  a  disadvantage  by  claiming 
only  an  extension  of  the  legislative  term, 
instead  of  carrying  out  the  principle  of 
property  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  five  years  struggle  he  was 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  addition  of 
seven  years. 

In  1848,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  received  the  cus- 
tomary honour  of  knighthood.  His  promo- 
tion was  justly  due  to  his  professional  posi- 
tion and  general  character.  He  was  a  sound 
lawyer:  he  was  the  soul  of  honour  and 
integrity :  his  judgment  was  clear,  and  his 
understanding  excellent ;  nor  did  he  in  any 
respect  disappoint  the  favourable  expectar 
tions  which  those  who  knew  him  wcU  had 
formed  of  his  fitness  to  be  a  judge.  The 
peculiar  incidents  of  his  death  must  be 
freshly  remembered  by  most  of  our  readers. 
He  was  struck  by  apoplexy  in  the  act  of 
addressing  the  Grand  Jury  from  the  judicial 
seat  at  Stafford  during  the  Spring  Assizes  of 
1854,  and  he  died  a  few  hours  afterwards  at 
his  lodgings  in  that  town. 

We  now  turn  back  to  the  most  eventful 
era  in  his  life,  considered  with  reference  to 
his  claims  on  posterity.     His  literary  fame 


rests  mainly  on  a  single  drama.  It  is  as 
the  author  of  Ion  that  he  takes  rank  in  the 
republic  of  letters;  and  this  remarkable 
production  was  first  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation— t.c,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
published — in  April  1835,  just  after  his 
election  for  Reading,  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  forensic  celebrity.  The  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed  are  detailed  in 
the  preface.  From  boyhood  he  had  been 
passionately  attached  to  the  drama;  and 
his  fondness  for  it  had  been  naturally  en- 
hanced by  its  having  been  originally  tasted 
in  the  tempting  shape  of  forbidden  fruit. 
"Denied  by  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
friends  an  early  acquaintance  with  plays," 
he  enjoyed  them  with  all  the  keener  relish 
when  he  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  long- 
suppressed  inclinations ;  and  the  stage  forth- 
with became  in  his  eyes  the  grand  centre  of 
interest, — the  luminous  point  in  the  horizon, 
towards  and  around  which  (with  the  due 
reserve  for  professional  duties,)  all  his 
thoughts,  wishes,  and  associations  were  to 
convei^e  and  cluster.  During  many  years 
the  dramatic  department  of  the  A^ewr  Month- 
ly Magazine  was  under  his  management; 
and  he  was  required  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
every  new  play  or  performer  of  note, — a 
task  which  he  executed  with  spirit,  with 
ability,  and  with  as  much  impartiality  as 
could  be  commanded  by  a  critic  who  seldom 
summoned  courage  to  pass  a  condemnatory 
sentence  on  the  most  incorrigible  offender, 
and  who  rarely  made  a  passing  allusion  to 
friends  without  praising  them.  He  speedily 
got  acquainted  with  the  leading  actors ;  and 
so  completely  did  he  indentify  himself  with 
the  varying  fame  and  fortunes  of  those 
amongst  them  who  best  embodied  his  favour- 
ite characters,  as  to  feel  their  occasional 
triumphs  and  successes  as  his  own.  His 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Macready — in  whom 
were  combined  the  feelings  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  highly  educated  gentleman,  with 
aristio  qualities  of  rare  and  acknowledged 
excellence— obviously  exercised  a  strong 
and  durable  influence  on  his  studies  and 
modes  of  thought ;  indeed,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  part  of  the  hero  in  each 
of  his  own  plays  was  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously composed  with  an  especial  reference 
to  his  friend :  and  when  he  was  moulding 
/on,  Thoas^  or  Halbert  Maedonald,  into 
shape,  the  bodily  image  constantly  present 
to  his  mind's  eye  was  that  of  the  mmiliar 
form  with  which  all  his  liveliest  impressions 
of  scenic  heroism,  dignity,  grace,  and  ten- 
derness were  mixed  up.  In  his  preface  he 
thus  alludes  to  the  progress  made  by 
the  drama  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years : — 
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"  It  has  happened  to  me  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  those  who  contributed  to  this 
impulse,  and  to  take  an  immediate  interest  in 
their  successes.  I  also  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  deliehtful  artist  to  whom  all  have,  by  turns, 
been  indebted  for  the  realization  of  their  noblest 
conceptions,  and  was  enabled  to  enjoy,  with 
more  exquisite  relish,  the  home-bom  flection 
with  which  these  were  endued,  and  the  poetical 
grace  breathed  around  them,  by  finding  the  same 
influences  shed  by  Mr.  Macready  over  the  sphere 
of  his  social  and  domestic  life.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  that,  to  one  thus  associated,  the  old 
wish  to  accomplish  something  in  dramatic  shape 
should  recur,  not  accompanied  by  the  hope  of 
sharing  in  the  scenic  trmmphs  of  his  friends, 
but  bounded  by  the  possibility  of  conducting  a 
tale  through  dialogue  to  a  close,  and  of  making 
it  subserve  to  the  expression  of  some  cherished 
thoughts.  In  this  state  of  feeling,  some  years 
ago,  the  scheme  of  the  drama  of  Ian  presented 
itself  to  me.*' 

The  title,  he  had  already  stated,  is  borrow- 
ed from  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which 
gave  the  first  hint  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  hero  is  introduced — that  of  a  foundling 
youth  educated  in  a  temple,  and  assisting 
in  its  services ;  "  but  otherwise,"  he  adds, 
"  there  is  no  resemblance  between  this  im- 
perfect sketch  and  that  exquisite  picture." 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that 
the  same  resemblance  might  be  traced  be- 
tween Ion  and  the  Joas  of  Racine's  Athalie, 
It  has  been  thought  strange  that  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  dramatists  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  and  one,  too,  who  had  neither 
been  bred  up  at  a  university  nor  lived  much 
with  professed  scholars,  should  have  chosen 
a  subject  from  ancient  mythology,  and  have 
elected  to  cast  his  thoughts  in  a  Greek  mould. 
He  did  not  belong  to  that  now  extinct,  or 
almost  extinct,  race  of  old  Etonians  and 
Oxonians,  like  the  late  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
or  the  lat«  Lord  Tcnterden,  who  continued 
through  life  to  be  prouder  of  their  hexame- 
ters and  iambics  than  of  their  exploits  as 
statesmen  or  judges ;  neither  are  his  mis- 
cellaneous writings  distinguished  by  clas- 
sical illustrations,  nor  by  that  purity  or  pecu- 
liarity of  tone  which  is  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  assiduous  perusal  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  masterpieces.  But,  as 
his  circuit  friends  agree,  he  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides in  the  original ;  and  he  instinctively 
felt  that  his  genius  was  better  adapted  for 
moving  gracefully  under  certain  restraints 
and  within  prescribed  limits,  than  for  float- 
ing free  upon  the  wings  of  invention,  or  for 
soaring  up  into  the  dizzy  regions  of  original- 
ity. A  destiny  play,  on  the  Greek  model, 
saves  A  world  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  an 
author  who  is  simply  in  search  of  a  vehicle 
for  his  thoughts    and    sentiments.    Fate, 


Fortune,  and  the  Furies,  are  constantly  at 
hand  to  account  for  any  improbability  of  in- 
cident or  inconsistency  of  character ;  and 
provided  the  turns  and  surprises  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  old  superstition,  and  hang  tole- 
rably well  together,  neither  readers  nor  au- 
dience will  be  over-rigid  in  enforcing  the 
Horatian  precept,  that  the  knot  should  be 
worthv  of  the  god. 

If  Talfourd  made  free  use  of  this  recognis- 
ed license,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did 
not  abuse  it.  The  plot,  although  its  march 
is  somewhat  slow  and  funereal,  is  not  devoid 
of  interest ;  and  the  scene  in  which  Adrastus 
discovers  his  son,  and  the  catastrophe,  are 
well  contrived.  The  illusion  is  rarely  broken 
by  an  incongruity,  and  the  blank  verse  is 
smooth,  graceful,  and  flowing, — indeed,  too 
flowing,  for  the  meaning  is  often  clouded  by 
a  redundancy  of  harmonious  sentences, 
which  the  author  poured  forth  with  a  facility 
rivalling  that  of  the  gentleman  (mentioned 
by  Horace)  who  wrote  standing  on  one  foot. 
There  are  passages,  too,  instinct  with  deep 
reflection,  as  well  as  whole  scenes  of  soft  and 
vrinning  sentiment;  but  still  the  vis  vividOy 
the  creative  touch,  the  inspiring  power,  are 
wanting.  There  are  no  thoughts  that  breathe 
or  words  that  burn.  Garrick  complained 
of  Johnson's  Irene^  that  declamation  roared, 
whilst  passion  slumbered.  In  Ion,  declama- 
tion rather  murmurs  than  roars,  and  passion 
never  actually  falls  asleep;  but  the  critic, 
whether  reader  or  spectator,  sees  that  his 
proper  business  is  to  attend  to  a  succession 
of  rhetorical  effusions,  whilst  passion  is  so 
controlled  by  destiny  or  decorum,  that  she 
is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  duty.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  soberer  or  better- 
behaved  lover  than  Ion,  who  is  equally  calm 
and  self-possessed  whether  he  has  to  meet 
or  quit  his  mistress,  or  whether  he  is  or- 
dained to  stab  his  father  or  himself.  Alto- 
gether, this  play  may  fiiirly  take  rank,  as 
the  pleasing  and  blameless  production  of  a 
refined  and  cultivated  mind,  amongst  the 
best  dramas  that  have  been  composed  for 
the  closet;  but  when  the  author's  friends 
proceeded  to  proclaim  it  as  a  decided  work 
of  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
they  were  clearly  hurried  into  a  palpable 
mistake. 

Its  unprecedented  celebrity  for  a  period 
was  owing  to  a  variety  of  concurring  cir- 
cumstances. In  confining  the  circulation  to 
a  chosen  set  in  the  first  instance,  Talfourd 
was  undoubtedly  actuated  by  unaffected 
diffidence,  yet  ho  could  not  have  adopted  a 
more  effective  course  for  securing  success. 
Every  recipient  of  a  copy  is  conciliated  by 
the  compliment,  and  is  led  by  gratifiwl 
vanity  to  talk  kindly  of  the  book.    By  the 
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time  it  is  regularly  published,  hundreds  of 
influential  persons  have  predisposed  the 
public  in  its  &your ;  and  they  must  defend 
the  judgment  which  they  may  have  laid 
down  hastily  or  inconsiderately.  In  this  in- 
stance, also,  the  author  was  a  popular  mem- 
ber of  a  numerous  profession,  and  he  had 
just  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  pre- 
ceded by  a  well-earned  reputation  for  talent 
and  eloquence.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Ion  ra^- 
pidly  acquired  an  extent  of  fame  which  will 
haply  puzzle  posterity,  and  which  has  been 
already  followed  by  a  reaction  equally  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  real  merits  of  the  poem. 
But  the  crowning  triumph  was  to  come. 
Mr.  Macready  selected  it  for  his  benefit- 
night,  and,  on  May  20,  1836,  it  was  per- 
formed at  Covent-Garden,  with  all  the  aids 
jvhich  scenic  art  could  give  it  Macready, 
of  course,  acted  /o/i,  and,  although  he  hardly 
looked  the  stripling,  he  did  full  justice  to  the 
essential  beauties  of  the  character  and  the 
poetry  of  the  part.  He  was  admirably 
supported  by  Miss  Tree,  (now  Mrs.  Kean,) 
in  Clemanthe;  and  the  audience — mostly 
composed  of  legal,  literary,  artistic,  and 
fashionable  notabilities — came  prepared  to 
allow  for  admitted  deficiencies  of  plot  and 
staff e  effect.  Amongst  the  anomalies  of  the 
night  was  a  stage-box  entirely  occupied  by 
Serjeants,  some  of  whom,  it  was  rumoured, 
had  never  before  risked  their  morals  or 
their  gravity  in  a  theatre.  This  performance 
was  eminently  successful.  The  curtain  fell 
amidst  thunders  of  applause ;  and  Talfourd 
found  himself  actually  revelling  in  the  in- 
toxicating joys  of  a  position  which,  we  sus- 
pect, had  been  ofbener  the  subject  of  the 
waking-  dreams  of  his  matured  ambition 
than  the  woolsack.  The  author  who  is  pre- 
sent on  such  an  occasion  has  the  same  evi- 
dence and  feeling  of  triumph  as  the  applaud- 
ed actor;  and  John  Kemble  used  to  say 
that  there  was  nothing  in  life  equal  to  the 
electric  sympathy  of  an  excited  pit — to  that 
agitated  sea  of  speaking  faces  and  waving 
hands  and  handkerchiefs.  The  most  admir- 
ed writer,  even  a  Macaulay,  gets  his  praise 
by  driblets.  The  actor  swallows  it  at  a 
draught.  It  is  only  by  a  bold  figure  of 
speech  that  a  patriot  can  "  read  his  history 
in  a  nation's  ^y&A^'^  whilst  to  say  that  an 
actor,  or  an  orator,  reads  hi%  in  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators  or  audience,  is  the  plain  state- 
ment of  a  fact. 

It  was  Hazlitt's  ordinary  advice  to  any 
friend  who  was  absorbed  by  a  subject  or 
pursuit, — "  Write  a  book  and  clear  your 
mind  of  it."  We  collect  from  Talfourd's 
Preface  that,  in  printing  his  drama,  he  meant 
to  follow  this  prescription,  but  it  completely 
failed  in  his  cose  \  his  thoughts  and  wishes 


were  constantly  reverting  in  his  own  de- 
spite to  the  footlights,  and  he  longed  unceas- 
ingly for  another  taste  of  that  public  ap- 
plause which  he  had  enjoyed  in  its  most 
concentrated  and  intoxicating  shape.  His 
fiivourite  haunt  was  the  Garrick  Club,  and 
he  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of  turning 
the  conveisation  on  the  Uieatre.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  only  by  the  novelty  of  the  arena,  would 
have  effected  a  diversion ;  yet  in  1838  we 
find  him  writing  avowedly  for  the  stage, 
with  an  immediate  view  to  representation, 
from  a  conviction  that  he  might  thereby 
promote  the  interests  of  a  friend.  "The 
existence  of  the  following  scenes,"  he  says 
in  the  Preface  to  the  Athenian  Captive^  "  is 
entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  earnest  desire 
which  I  feel  to  assist,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  endeavour  which  Mr.  Macready 
has  made  this  season  in  the  cause  of  the 
acted  drama."  The  best,  honestest,  and 
most  clear-sighted  of  men,  are  too  frequent- 
ly sell<leceivers,  or  some  surprise  might  be 
felt  how  Talfourd  could  so  soon  have  for- 
gotten what  he  himself  had  said  about  the 
impossibility  of  moving  a  modem  audience 
by  characters  and  maiminery  copied  or  imi- 
tated from  the  Greek  dramatists.  Kacine 
induced  his  patrons  to  sympathize  with  his 
classical  heroes  and  heroines  by  giving  them 
the  conventional  costume,  manners,  and 
language  of  his  contemporaries.  Shakspeare 
attained  the  same  end  by  nobler  means, — 
by  clothing  his  Greeks  and  Romans  w^ith 
the  attributes  which  are  independent  of  time 
and  place,  and  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
springs  of  action  which  are  inseparable  from 
human  nature  all  the  world  over.  Talfourd 
requires  his  public  to  transport  themselves 
to  Argos,  Corinth,  or  Athena,  and  to  feel 
precisely  as  Attic  readers  or  spectators 
might  have  felt  400  years  b.  o.  This  is  too 
great  a  stretch  for  an  Engli^  public;  and 
the  partial  success  of  his  pieces  as  acting 
plays  was  certainly  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  production.  Galled  ^ 
at  this  suggestion,  although  evidently  half 
conscious  of  its  truth,  he  resorted  to  an  ex- 
periment, which  is  thus  mentioned  in  the 
Preface  to  Gleneoe : — 

"Since  this  play  was  prepared  fbr  the  press  it 
has  undergone  the  ordeal  of  representation; 
and,  having  avowed  myself  its  author,  I  feel  it 
right  to  state  the  circumstanoes  under  which  it 
was  written  and  *  commended  to  the  stage.'  It 
was  composed  in  the  vacation  of  1839,  at  Glend- 
wyr,  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  North  Wales, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  embodying  the  feel- 
ings which  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  had  awakened,  when  I -visited 
them  in  the  preceding  tfutumn.  I  had  no  dis- 
tinct intention  at  ti^t  time  of  seeking  for  it  a 
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trial  on  the  stage ;  but,  having  almost  uncon- 
sciously blended  with  the  image  of  its  hero  the 
figure,  the  attitudes,  and  the  tones  of  the  great 
actor,  whom  I  had  associated  for  many  years 
with  every  form  of  tragedy,  I  could  not  alto- 
gether repress  the  hofxe  that  I  might  one  day 
enjoy  the  delight  of  seeing  him  give  life  and  real- 
ity to  my  imperfect  conceptions.  After  my  re- 
turn to  London  the  play  was  printed,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  my  friends ; 
but  when  only  two  or  three  copies  had  been  pre- 
sented I  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  it  would 
one  day  be  acted,  and  I  suppressed  the  edition. 
I  found  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, — 
whose  generous  devotion  to  my  interest  amidst 
his  own  triumphant  labors  I  am  most  happy 
thus  to  boast, — had  shewn  it  to  Mr.  Macready 
as  the  work  of  a  stranger ;  that  it  had  been  read 
by  him  with  deep  interest ;  and  that  he  had  de- 
termined to  recommend  its  production  as  the 
first  novelty  of  the  present  Haymarket  season." 

-  If  Mr.  Macready  did  not,  on  a  single  pe- 
rusal, discover  that  the  chief  part  had  beeif 
written  for  him  by  his  old  iriend  and  admir- 
er, ho  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  the  acute  and 
discriminating  critic,  as  well  as  consummate 
actor,  that  we  took  him  for.  Why,  Glenooe 
is  Talfourd  all  over,  with  every  one  of  his 
characteristic  merits  and  defects — ^his  gentle- 
ness and  nobility  of  feeling,  his  purity  of 
tone,  his  superabundant  flow  of  mellifluous 
verse,  his  fondness  for  the  supernatural,  his 
want  of  vigour  and  invention,  and  his  dreami- 
ness. Moreover,  if  Mr.  Macready  had  not 
believed  Talfourd  to  be  the  author,  he  should 
have  returned  the  drama  as  a  plagiarism : 
for  Ilalbert  M' Donald  bears  too  strong  a 
likeness  to  Ion  and  Thoas  to  leave  a  momen- 
tary doubt  of  his  parentage ;  and  unswerving 
faith  in  the  Highland  crone's  prophecy  re- 
moves him  as  completely  beyond  the  readi 
of  common  motives  as  if  his  course  had  been 
marked  out  by  the  finger  of  destiny.  In  eadi 
of  the  plays,  also,  the  most  striking  situation 
is  the  one  in  which  the  hero  stands  prepar- 
ed, from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  inflict  death 
against  his  will.  At  the  same  time,  if  Mr. 
Macready  thought  Jon  and  the  Athenian 
Captive  worthy  of  the  care  he  bestowed  upon 
them,  we  do  not  wonder  that  his  voice  was 
given  for  the  representation  of  Glencoe;  for 
there  is  more  animation  and  probability  in 
the  plot,  and  the  declamatory  passages  are, 
in  our  opinion,  the  finest  of  Talfourd's  poetio 
effusions.  For  example,  when  Halbert  ia 
narrating  his  alleged  vision : — 

<< 'Neath  the  moon 
Our  three  huge  mountains  stood  iu  light, 
Strange,  solemn,  spectral ;— not  asif  they  towered 
Majestic  into  heaven,  but  hoar  and  bow'd 
Beneath  the  weight  of  centuries,  and  each 
Sent  forth  a  sound  as  of  a  giant's  sigh ; 
Then  from  their  feet  the  mists  arising,  grew 


To  shapes  resembling  human,  till  I  saw 
Dimly  reveal*d  among  the  ghastly  train. 
Familiar  forms  of  living  clansmen,  dress'd 
In  vestments  of  the  tomb ; — they  glided  on, 
While  strains  of  martial  music  fi*om  afar 
Mock'd  their  sad  flight"— 

The  manner  in  which  Helen  justifies  her 
preference  for  Henry  is  exquisitely  grace- 
ful: — 

"  Pardon  me,  sweet  lady, 
But  when  with  Henry,  I  recall  old  times, 
I  look  across  the  intervening  years 
As  alow  vale  in  which  fair  pastures  lie 
Unseen,  to  gaze  upon  a  sunlit  bank 
On  which  my  childhood  sported,  and  which 

grows 
Near  as  I  watch  it    If  his  nature  seems 
Unsofken*d  by  reflection,— like  a  rock 
Which  draws  no  nurture  firom  the  rains,  nof* 

drinks 
The  sunbeam  in  that  lights  it,  yet  sustains 
A  plume  of  heather, — ^it  is  crown'd  with  grace 
Which  wins  the  heart  it  shelten." 

Talfourd  married  young,  and  was  singu- 
larly happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  All 
his  personal  experience  of  women  was  in 
their  favour,  and  afifectionate  devotedness  is 
the  distinguishing  quality  with  which  he  in- 
vests each  of  his  heroines.  Helen,  alone,  is 
redeemed  from  downright  insipidity  by  a 
natural  touch  of  feminine  weakness.  She 
falls  i»  love  with  the  gay,  fickle,  and  treach- 
erous soldier,  instead  of  the  grave,  thought-** 
ful,  and  noble-minded  recluse  ;  and  although 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  Halbert  blind  to  the 
real  state  of  his  pretty  cousin's  heart,  he  ac- 
counts for  his  self  delusion  in  language  which 
amply  excuses  it : — 

"  Before  Heaven, 
I  summon  you  to  witness  I    In  the  gloom 
Of  winter's  disnutl  eveninegrhile  I  strove 
To  melt  the  icy  burthen  o^he  hours 
By  knightiy  stories,  and  rehearsed  the  fate 
Of  some  high  maiden's  passion,  self-snstained 
Through  years  of  solitary  hope,  or  crown'd     ' 
In  death  with  triumph,  have  you  not  observed, 
As  fading  embers  threw  a  sudden  gleam 
Upon  her  beauty,  that  its  gase  was  fix*d 
On  the  rapt  speiiker.  with  a  foroe  that  told 
How  she  could  lavish  such  a  love  on  him  ? 

Ladt  Macdonald. 

I  have ;  and  then  I  fancied  that  she  loved  you. 

Halbirt. 

Fancied  I  good  mother,  is  that  emptiest  sound 

The  comfort  that  you  offer  f    Is  my  heart 

Fi  t  sport  for  fiiincyf    Fancied  I  'twas  as  dear 

As  it  were  written  in  the  book  of  Ood 

By  a  celestial  penman.    Answer  me, 

Once  more !  when  huxricanes  have  rock'd  these 

walls, 
And  dash'd  upon  our  wondering  ears  the  roar 
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Of  the  far  sea,  exulting  that  its  wastes 
Were  populous  with  agouies ;  with  lores 
Strongest  in  death ;  with  memories  of  longyears^ 
Ore  J  phantom  of  an  insist, — as  my  arms 
Enfolding  each,  grew  tighter  with  the  sense 
Of  feebleness  to  saye  ;--haTe  jon  not  known 
Her  looks,  beyond  the  power  of  language,  speak 
In  resolute  contest,  how  sweet  it  were 
To  die  so  link'd  together?" 

His  posthumoaa  drama,  TTie  Castilian, 
manifests  no  enlargement  of  range  or  im- 
provement in  execution^  and  is  mainly  wor- 
thy of  note  as  an  additional  proof  of  his  un- 
abated  passion  for  the  stage.  In  fact,  he 
watched  eyery  fresh  competitor  for  the  hon- 
ours of  dramatic  authorship  with  a  feverish 
anxiety,  which  not  unfrequently  caused  one 
of  the  kindest-hearted  and  most  generous  of 
human  beings  to  wear  the  guise  of  a  jealous 
and  carping  rival.  Although  always  ready 
in  his  writings  to  admit,  or  even  to  exagger- 
ate, the  merits  of  contemporaries,  he  was  a 
perfect  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  whenever  a 
new  play  was  discussed  in  his  presence  ;  and 
many  a  former  object  of  his  idolatry  sank 
down  into  a  commonplace  or  faulty  writer 
from  the  time  when  he  or  she  was  perforce 
compared  with  the  author  of  Ion,  If  he  took 
up  a  newspaper,  his  eye  wandered  instinct- 
ively to  the  theatrical  columns,  and  he  may 
have  been  seen  daily  stopping  to  read  one 
set  of  play-bills  after  another,  on  his  way  to 
and  from  Westminster  Hall.  The  laft  Mr. 
Rogers  used  to  relate  that  a  literary  friend, 
with  whom  he  was  walking  on  the  sands 
near  Broadstairs,  happening  to  say  that  he 
should  seeTalfourd  that  evening,  he  (Kogers) 
asked,  '*'  Are  you  going  to  town  or  is  he 
coming  here  ]"  "  Neither  one  nor  the  other ; 
but  I  sec  that  Glencoe'ia  to  be  acted  to-night  at 
the  Dover  Theatre.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
there  ;  and  as  I  wish  to  see  him,  I  shall  go 
over  upon  the  chaAc."  He  did  go,  and  the 
first  object  that  met  his  eye  on  entering  the 
theatre,  was  Talfourd  in  a  stage-box,  listen- 
ing in  rapt  attention  to  his  own  verses. 

Next  in  order  to  this  mania,  was  his  admi- 
ration for  Wordsworth's  poetry,  "which," 
he  maintained,  "  has  exerteid  a  purifying  in- 
fluence on  the  literature  of  this  country,  such 
as  no  other  individual  power  has  ever 
wrought."  He  was  fond  of  telling  an 
amusing  illustration  of  his  enthusiasm  on 
this  subject.  During  one  of  his  visits  to 
Edinburgh,  he  was  dining  with  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  who  professed  the  same  taste, 
and  when  they  were  tolerably  far  advanced 
into  the  mirth  and  fun  of  a  Nox  Ambrosiana, 
a  laugh'mg  dispute  arose  as  to  which  recited 
Wordsworth  best ;  and  hero  we  must  be 
excused  for  suggesting,  that,  if  the  Professor 
did  not  recite  better  than  Talfourd,  it  is  for- 


tunate for  the  poet's  sanity  that  he  was  not 
there  to  arbitrate.  A  young  Scotchman 
who  alone,  of  all  the  original  party,  bad  en- 
dured the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm,  having 
decided  in  the  Professors  &vour,  the  learned 
Serjeant  protested  acainst  this  judgment  as 
unfair,  and  seizing  his  hat,  rushed  out  to 
appeal  to  the  watchman,  who  was  crying 
"past  two,"  before  the  door.  He  could 
never  recall  the  terms  of  the  Scotch  Dew- 
berry's award;  but  he  well  remembered 
waking  and  finding  himself  the  next  aflcr- 
noon,  in  bed,  at  his  hotel,  his  intention  hav* 
ingbeen  to  start  at  8  ▲.  m.  for  Loch  Lomond. 
The  effects  of  the  constant  study  of  Words- 
worth may  be  traced  in  all  Talfourd's  me- 
trical compositions ;  and  some  of  his  sonnets 
have  a  good  deal  of  the  elevating  tone  and 
practised  hand  of  the  master.  The  follow- 
ing, for  example,  "  To  Charles  Dickens,  on 
his  Oliver  Twist,"  is  good : — 

"  Not  only  with  the  Author's  happiest  praise 
Thy  work  should  be  rewarded ;  'tis  akin 
To  deeds  of  men,  who,  sooming  ease,  to  win 
A  blessing  for  the  wretched,  pierce  the  maze 
Which  heedless  ages  spread  around  the  ways 
Where  fruitful  Sorrow  tracks  its  parent  Sin  ; 
Content  to  listen  to  the  wildest  din 
Of  passion,  and  on  fellcst  shapes  to  gaze 
So  they  may  earn  the  power  which  intercedes 
With  the  bright  world,  and  melt  it;  for  with i a 
Wan  childhood*s  squalid  haunts^  where  basest 

needs 
Make  tyranny  more  bitter^  at  thy  call 
An  angel  face  with  patient  sweetness  pleads 
For  infant  suffering  to  the  heart  of  alL" 

The  best  specimens  of  his  composition, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  his  prose  works, 
and  the  delineation  of  character  was  a  de- 
partment in  which  he  strikingly  excelled. 
His  sketches  of  Lord  Brougham  and  the 
late  Lord  Abinger,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Bar, 
are  admirable;  but  we  prefer  quoting  the 
following  graphic  portrait  of  the  late  Lord 
Tenterden  from  the  Law  Magazine  for 
February  1833,  because  it  has  not  been  re- 
printed, and  will  be  new  to  most  readers : — 

"The  elevation  of  Lord  Tenterden  to  the 
highest  judicial  seat  in  the  Common  Law 
Courts  of  England,  and  the  character  which  he 
sustained  while  ho  filled  it,  afford  a  vivid  exam- 
ple of  the  truth,  that  men  succeed  as  often  hr 
their  deficiencies  as  by  their  endowments.  1^ 
reached  his  place,  and  held  it  to  the  general  sat- 
isfaction of  his  countrymen,  not  only  without 
the  aid  of  any  great  or  splendid  qualities,  but 
by  reason  of  his  entire  want  of  alL  The  sole 
judicial  virtue  of  his  mind,  was  that  of  impar- 
tiality ;  not  mere  independence  of  external  in- 
fluences, but  the  general  absence  of  tendency  in 
the  mind  itself  to  take  a  part  or  receive  a  bias. 
How  beneficial  this  peculiarity  must  prove  in 
the  judicial  investigatioa  of  the  ordinary  differ- 
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eDces  of  mankind,  is  obvious ;  yet  in  him  it  was 
little  else  than  a  remarkable  absence  of  imagin- 
ation, passion,  and  sympathy.  In  bim,  the  dis- 
position to  single  out  some  one  object  from 
others  for  preference,  the  power  and  the  love  of 
accumulating  associations  around  it,  and  of  tak- 
ing an  abstract  interest  in  its  progress,  were 
wholly  wanting.  The  spirit  of  partisanship, 
almost  inseparable  from  human  nature  itself, 
unconsciously  mingling  in  all  our  thoughts,  and 
imparting  interest  to  things  else  indifferent,  is 
especially  cherished  by  the  habits  and  excite- 
ments of  an  advocators  profession,  and  can, 
therefore,  seldom  be  wholly  prevented  from  in- 
sinuating itself  into  the  feelings  of  the  most 
upright  and  honourable  judges.  But  Lojd  Ten- 
terden,  although  long  at  the  bar,  had  rarely  ex- 
ercised those  functions  of  an  advocate  which 
quicken  the  pulse  and  agitate  the  feelings ;  he 
bad  been  contented  with  the  fame  of  the  neat- 
est, the  most  accurate,  and  the  most  logical  of 
pleaders;  and  no  more  thought  of  trials  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  as  awakening  busy 
hopes  and  fears,  than  of  the  conveyances  which 
he  set  forth  in  his  pleas  as  suggesting  pictures 
of  the  country  to  which  they  related. 

**  The  very  exceptions  to  his  general  impar- 
tiality of  mind,  partook  of  its  passionless  and 
unaspirina;  character.  In  political  questions,  al- 
though charged  with  a  leaning  to  the  side  of 
power,  he  had  no  master  prejudices;  no  sense 
of  grandeur  or  duration ;  as  little  true  sympa- 
thy with  a  high  oppressor  as  with  his  victims. 
On  the  greater  trials  of  strength  between  the 
government  and  the  people,  he  was  rarely 
aroused  from  his  ordinary  calmness;  and  he 
never,  hke  bis  predecessor,  sought  to  erect  an 
independent  tyranny  by  which  he  might  tram- 
ple on  freedom  of  his  own  proper  wrong.  He 
was  '  not  bom  so  high*  in  station  or  in  thought, 
as  to  become  the  comrade  of  haughty  corrup- 
tion. If  seduced  by  power,  it  was  in  its  hum- 
bler forms, — the  immunities  of  the  unpaid  mag- 
istracy, and  the  chartered  rights  of  small  cor- 
porations, which  found  in  him  a  congenial  pro- 
tector. If  he  had  a  preferable  regard  in  the 
world,  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  family  and 
friends,  it  was  for  these  petty  aristocracies, 
which  did  not  repel  or  chill  him.  If  he  was 
overawed  by  rank,  he  was  still  more  repelled  by 
penury — the  idea  of  which  made  him  shiver 
even  amidst  the  warmth  of  the  Court  of  Kine's 
Bench,  in  which  alone  he  seemed  to  live,  nis 
moral,  like  his  ^intellectual  sphere,  was  con- 
tracted ;  it  did  not  extend  far  bevond  the  Deca- 
logue :  it  did  not  conclude  to  the  country^  but 
was  verified  hy  the  record.  His  knowledge,  not 
indeed  of  the  most  atrociou9,  but  of  the  mean- 
est parts  of  human  nature,  made  him  credulous 
of  fraud ;  a  suggestion  of  its  existence  always 
impelled  his  sagacity  to  search  it  out;  and  if 
conspiracy  was  the  charge,  and  an  attorney 
among  the  defendants,  there  were  small  chances 
of  acquittal,  at  least  until  repeated  convictions 
set  aside  by  the  Court,  had  taught  him  to  re- 
strain his  virtuous  indignation  within  the  limits 
of  his  ordinary  prudence.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, when  two  solicitors  were  accused 
(wrongfully,  as  was  manifested  by  a  second 
trial)  of  conspiring,  with  a  young  officer  allied 


to  an  influential  family,  to  sell  a  legacy  which 
had  been  satisfied,  a  little  passage  strikinglT 
contrasted  the  character  of  Lord  Tenterden^s 
morality  with  that  of  his  successor.  The  young 
man  had  no  counsel;  the  attorneys  were  de- 
fended by  Mr.  (the  late  Lord)  Denman,  who, 
adverting  to  the  melancholy  situation  in  which 
the  principal  defendant  was  left  by  his  friends^ 
deplored  that  *  they  had  not  given  even  a  single 
brief  to  some  gentleman  at  the  bar,  who  might 
see  the  ceremony  of  conviction  decently  per- 
formed upon  him;'  to  which  Lord  Tenterden 
replied,  with  unusual  emphasis,  'There  is  no 
proof  that  he  ever  applied  to  them  to  do  so ;'  as 
if  *  a  special  instance  and  request'  were  material 
to  the  afiecting  picture  of  desolation  which  the 
noble-hearted  advocate  had  drawn  at  a  masterly 
stroke  1 

**At  Nisi  Prius,  Lord  Tenterden  generally 
presided  with  patience,  which  gave  satisfaction 
to  the  suitors ;  but  the  occasional  ebullitions  of 
his  temper  were  of  a  very  provoking  kind.  His 
remarks  on  witnesses  who  had  obviously  no  in- 
tention to  prevaricate,  but  whose  answers  did 
not  please  him,  were  arrogant  and  coarse;  and 
his  pettish  rebukes  to  counsel  had  more  of  the 
style  of  a  village  schoolmaster  than  of  a  judge. 
With  this  exception,  he  was  remarkably  qu&- 
fied  to  preside  at  the  ordinary  cases :  not  dis- 
gusted with  the  driest  details;  capable  of  un- 
ravelling a  complicated  account  or  tissue  offsets 
with  equal  accuracy ;  and  giving  to  the  jury 
the  benefit  of  a  clear  summary  of  the  evidence 
as  applicable  to  the  issues,  without  seeking  to 
invade  their  province,  or  unfairly  to  influence 
their  decision.  But,  for  those  higher  occasions 
in  which  a  judge  may  be  called  to  estimate 
noble  natures  in  their  strengths  and  their  weak- 
nesses, to  understand  the  deepest  passions,  and 
make  allowances  for  generous  infirmities,  he 
had  no  capacity,  no  experience,  no  answering 
virtue  or  frailty.  His  classical  knowledge  alone 
cast  a  grace  about  bis  legal  reputation ;  his  only 
abstraction  from  facts  was  in  recollecting  and 
dwelling  upon  the  study  of  words ;  and  he  lefl 
an  annual  prize  to  be  awarded  for  Latin  verse  at 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native  city,  perhaps 
in  gratitude  for  the  most  gentle  and  elevated 
thoughts  which  had  softened  his  laborious  life. 
He  conciliated  little  personal  regard;  but  he 
performed  the  duties  of  his  arduous  office  with- 
out ostentation,  and  has  left  the  common  law  of 
England  more  clear  and  better  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary uses  than  he  found  it" 

Many  of  Talfourd's  critical  essays  are 
remarkable  for  the  same  refinement  of  ob- 
servation and  frequent  felicity  of  phrase, 
but  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  is 
brought  to  a  close  without  being  partially 
impaired  by  that  flux  of  words  which  was 
his  bane.  His  clearest  and  subtlest  trains 
of  reasoning  were  so  frequently  overlaid 
by  a  succession  of  harmonious  sentences, 
that  many  conceived  him  to  be  deficient  in 
logic  and  judgment.  Yet  few  excelled  him 
in  the  faculty  of  analyzing  a  complicated 
question  or  clenching  a  contested  couclusioxL 
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His  three  prindpal  Copyright  Speeches, 
nrhich  he  carefully  corrected  and  published 
in  a  separate  yolume,  afford  apt  illustra- 
tions of  his  bad  and  good  qualities  as  an 
orator.  He  thus  disposes  of  the  assumed 
analogy  between  the  author  and  the  paten- 
tee of  an  invention : — 

"  In  cases  of  patent  the  subject  is  generally 
one  to  which  many  minds  are  at  once  applied ; 
the  invention  is  often  no  more  than  a  step  in  a 
series  of  processes,  the  first  of  which  oeing 
given,  the  consequence  will  almost  certainly 
present  itself  sooner  or  later  to  some  of  those 
minds ;  and  if  it  were  not  hit  on  this  year  by 
one,  would  probably  be  discovered  the  next  by 
another;  but  who  will  suggest  that  if  Shak- 
speare  had  not  written  '*L^,*'  or  Richardson 
*'  Clarissa,'*  other  poets  or  novelists  would  have 
invented  them  t  In  practical  science  every  dis- 
covery is  a  step  to  something  more  perfect ;  and 
to  give  to  the  inventor  of  each  a  protracted 
monopoly,  would  be  to  shut  out  improvement 
by  others.  But  who  can  improve  the  master- 
pieces of  genios?  They  stand  perfect,  apart 
from  all  things  else,  self-sustained,  the  models 
for  imitation.  &e  sources  whence  rules  of  art  take 
their  origin.^'    .... 

**The  truth  is,  that  the  law  of  copyright 
adapts  itself,  by  its  very  nature,  to  the  various 
descriptions  of  composition,  preserving  to  the 
author,  in  every  case,  only  that  which  he  ought 
to  retain.  Regard  it  from  its  operation  on  the 
lowest  species  of  authorship, — mere  compila- 
tion, in  which  it  can  protect  nothing  but  the 
particular  arrangements^  leaving  the  materials 
common  to  all ;  through  the  gradations  of  his- 
tory, of  science,  of  criticism,  of  moral  and  po- 
litical philosophy,  of  divinity,  up  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  imagination,  and  it  vnll  be  found 
to  pre$erve  nothing  to  the  author  except  that 
tohteh  is  properly  his  oton^  while  the  free  use  of 
his  materials  is  open  to  those  who  would  follow 
in  his  steps.  When  I  am  asked,  why  should 
the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine  have  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  multiply  its  forms  for  only  fourteen 
years,  whiUt  a  longer  time  is  claimed  for  the 
author  of  a  book  t  I  may  retort,  why  should 
we  leave  for  fourteen  years  what  the  diiscoverer 
of  a  principle  in  politics  or  morals,  or  of  a  chain 
of  proof  in  divinity,  or  a  canon  of  criticism,  has 
not  the  protection  of  as  many  hours,  except 
for  the  mere  mode  of  exposition  which  he  has 
adopted?" 

Equally  convincing  is  his  exposure  of  the 
sophism  involved  in  Lord  Camden's  famous 
piece  of  rhetorical  bombast,  in  which  it  is 
contended  that  genius  is  sufficiently  re- 
warded by  its  immortality. 

''I  reply  at  once,  that  the  argument  is  at 
utter  variance  with  the  plainest  rules  of  mo- 
ralihr  and  justice.  I  should  like  to  hear  how  it 
would  be  received  on  a  motion  for  a  national 
grant  to  one  who  had  fought  his  country's  bat- 
tles !  I  should  like  to  hear  the  indignation  and 
the  scorn  which  would  be  expressed  towards 


any  one  who  should  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
impulses  which  had  led  to  heroic  deeds  had  no 
respect  to  woridly  benefits;  that  the  love  of 
counlry  and  glory  would  always  lead  to  similar 
actions,  and  that,  therefore,  out  of  regard  to  the 
public,  we  ought  to  withhold  all  reward  from 
the  conqueror.  And  yet  the  case  of  the  poet  is 
the  stronger ;  for  we  do  not  propose  to  reward 
him  out  of  any  fund  but  that  which  he  hims^ 
creates, — frt)m  any  pockets  but  from  those  of 
every  one  whom  he  individuallv  blesses;  and 
our  reward  cannot  be  misapplied  when  we  take 
Time  for  our  arbitrator  and  Posterity  for  our 
witnesses!" 

If  the  speaker  had  been  asked  to  select 
his  pet  passage  from  these  speeches,  he 
would  certainly  have  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  tho  god  of  his  life-long  idola- 
try, yet  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  sub- 
jects on  which  ne  was  irresistibly  seduced 
into  excessive  amplification. 

**  Let  us  suppose  an  author  of  true  original 
genius,  disgusted  with  the  inane  phraseology 
which  had  usurped  the  place  of  poetry,  and  de- 
voting himself  from  youth  to  its  service,  dis- 
daining the  gauds  which,  attract  the  careless  and 
unskilled  in  the  moving  aocidentB  of  fortune, 
not  seeking  his  triumph  in  the  tempest  of  the  pas- 
sions, but  in  the  serenity  which  Iiibb  above  them, 
whose  works  shall  be  scoffed  at,  whose  name 
made  a  bye-word,  and  yet  who  shall  persevere 
in  this  high  and  holy  course,  gradually  impress- 
ing thoughtful  minds  with  the  sense  of  truth 
made  visible  in  the  severest  forms  of  beauty, 
until  he  shall  create  the  taste  by  which  he'  shall 
be  appreciated, — ^influence  one  after  another  the 
master-spirits  of  his  age, — ^be  felt  pervading 
every  part  of  the  national  literature,  softening, 
raising,  and  enriching  it;  and  when  at  last  hd 
shall  find  his  confidence  in  his  own  aspirations 
justified,  and  the  name  which  once  was  the 
scorn  admitted  to  be  the  glory  of  his  age, — ^he 
shall  look  forward  to  the  dose  of  his  earthly 
career  as  the  event  that  shiJl' consecrate  his 
fiime,  and  deprive  his  children  of  the  opening 
harvest  he  is  beginning  to  reap.  As  soon  as  his 
copyright  becomes  valuable  it  is  gone !  This  is 
no  imaginary  case.  I  refer  to  one  who,  *in  this 
setting  part  of  time,'  has  opened  a  vein  of  the 
deepest  sentiment  and  thought  before  unknown, 
who  has  supplied  the  noblest  antidote  to  the 
freezing  effects  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age, 
who,  while  he  has  detected  that  poetry  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  greatest  things,  has  cast  a 
glory  around  the  lowliest  conditions  of  hu- 
manity, and  traced  out  the  subtle  links  by  which 
they  are  dbnnected  with  the  highest,— of  one 
whose  name  will  now  find  an  echo,  not  only  in 
the  heart  of  the  secluded  student,  but  in  that 
of  the  busiest  of  those  who  are  fevered  by  po- 
litical controversy — of  William  Wordsworth." 

There  is  no  record  of  Talfourd's  best  fo- 
rensic speeches,  for  his  best  were  those  which 
he  extemporised,  and  as  he  spoke  with  ex- 
treme  rapidity,  it  was  impossible  for  tlie 
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reporters  or  short-hand  writers  to  preserve 
more  than  the  substance  or  outline.  He 
had  a  strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
when  his  indignation  was  thoroughly  aroused, 
his  invective  was  almost  as  scorching  and 
crushing  as  Romilly's  or  Lord  Brougham's. 
His  reply  in  a  celebrated  libel  case  still  lives 
in  the  recollection  of  his  cotemporaries. 
The  plaintiff  had  been  a  well-known  spy  and 
informer  in  the  troublous  and  perilous  days 
of  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Acts  and  Gag- 
ging Bills.  Yet  he  had  the  audacity  to  come 
into  a  court  of  justice  and  ask  for  damages 
against  the  editor  of  a  magazine,  in  which 
his  former  practices  had  been  exposed  and 
denounced  as  matter  of  history.  The  paral- 
lel drawn  by  Talfourd  between  the  real  and 
notorious  infamy,  and  what  he  called  "  the 
parchment  character  "  of  this  worthy,*  was 
as  effective  as  the  famous  burst  against "  that 
indescribable  villain,"  by  which  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  once  demolished  a  witness  of  the 
same  stamp  in  the  Watson  prosecution. 
When  Talfourd  had  time  to  prepare  for 
what  he  intended  to  be  a  great  effort,  he 
oflen  forgot  the  end  in  the  means,  and 
thought  more  of  the  literary  critics  than  of 
the  jury  or  the  judge.  An  Irish  barrister 
pleading  before  Lord  Clare,  thought  proper 
to  introduce  an  eagle,  and  after  vainly  try- 
ing to  carry  out  and  apply  his  metaphor, 
broke  down.  "  The  next  time,  sir,"  said  the 
Chancellor,  "  that  you  bring  an  eagle  into 
Court,  I  recommend  you  to  clip  his  wings." 
There  were  occasions  when  the  same  friend- 
ly counsel  would  not  have  been  thrown  away 
on  Talfourd,  for  although  he  never  broke 
do\\Ti  or  got  confused,  his  flow  or  flight  of 
ornate  phraseology  frequently  hurried  him 
into  regions  where  plain  understandings  toil- 
ed after  him  in  vain.  In  illustration,  we 
may  refer  to  a^pubiication  entitled,  ^^Speech 
for  the  Defendant  in  the  Prosecution  of  the 
Queen  v.  Afoxon^for  the  Publication  of  Shel- 
ley^s  Works,  delivered  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  June  23,  1844,  and  revised 
hy  T.  N.  Talfourd,  serjeant-at-law." 

This  prosecution  was  got  up  by  a  booksel- 
ler who  had  been  prosecuted  for  selling  low- 
priced  works  of  a  blasphemous  description, 
his  object  being  to  bring  about  an  alteration 
of  the  law  by  shewing  how  it  might  be 
abused.  A  worse  application  of  it  could  not 
easily  be  suggested  than  when  it  was  put  in 
force  against  a  publisher  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability, for  publishing  a  collected  edi- 


tion of  Shelley's  works,  necessarily  and  pro- 
perly including  Queen  Mob.  The  obvious 
defence  was  the  total  absence  of  all  evil  in- 
tention, the  blamelessness  of  the  edition  as 
a  whole,  and  the  danger  to  literature  if  com- 
plete editions  of  standard  authors,  like  Gib- 
bon or  Pope,  were  to  be  suppressed  because 
they  contain  passages  which  legal  astuteness 
could  prove  offensive  to  the  State  religion 
or  injurious  to  the  public  morals.  If  this 
defence  had  been  stated  in  plain  language, 
and  the  subject  been  carefully  levelled  to 
common  apprehension,  there  was  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  favourable  verdict. 
But  Talfourd^s  imagination  was  on  fire  from 
the  first  glance  at  his  brief.  Here  was  a 
came  cel^re  made  for  him.  He  might  ex- 
expatiate  on  his  darling  topics  without  depart- 
ing horn  the  record ;  and  future  gen^ations 
of  authors  would  refer  to  his  oration  as 
second  only  to  Milton's  '•^Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing  "  in  import- 
ance and  authority.  The  cause  was  post- 
poned two  or  three  times ;  and  day  after 
day,  whilst  it  stood  upon  the  trial  paper,  he 
might  be  seen  wandering  about  the  approach- 
es to  Westminister  Hall,  fevered  with  excite- 
ment, muttering,  gesticulating,  and  mentally 
rehearsing  his  much  meditated  part.  When 
the  time  arrived,  he  let  off  a  series  of  round- 
ed and  rhetorical  paragraphs  whiqh  flew  over 
the  heads  of  the  jury,  bewildering  instead 
of  guiding  or  convincing  them ;  and  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  was  the  mortifying  and  em- 
barrassing result.  "Are  we  not,  sir,  now 
rather  getting*  into  the  high  sentimental  lati- 
tudes ]"  was  the  quiet  suggestion  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  an  advocate  who  was  di- 
gressing too  far  into  pathos ;  and  passages 
like  the  following  would  have  warranted  a 
similar  check : — 


*  Tbo  formal  declaration  or  plaint  in  a  libel  case 
invariably  sets  forth  that  the  plaintiii;  "  before  tho 
committing  of  the  alleged  grievances,  was  a  person 
of  good  name,  credit,  and  reputation,  and  deservedly 
enjoyed  tho  esteem  and  good  opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  others  to  whom  he  was  known." 
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"It  is  not  a  sinful  Elysium,  fhU  of  lascivious 
blandishments,  but  a  heaving  chaos  of  mighty 
elements,  that  the  publisher  of  the  early  pro- 
ductions of  Shelley  unveils.  In  such  a  case,  the 
more  awful  the  alienation,  the  more  pregnant 
with  good  will  bo  the  lesson.  Shall  this  life, 
fevered  with  beauty,  restless  with  inspiration, 
be  hidden,  or,  wanting  its  first  blind  but  gigantic 
efforts,  be  falsely,  because  partially  revealed  f 
If,  to  trace  back  the  stream  of  genius,  from  its 
greatest  and  most  lucid  earthly  breadth  to  its 
remotest  fountain,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  objects  of  philosophic  researcli^ 
shall  we,  when  we  have  followed  that  of  Shellej 
through  its  majestic  windings,  beneath  the  sol- 
emn gloom  of  The  Cenci^  through  the  glory- 
tinged  expanses  of  The  Eetolt  of  Islam,  amidst 
I  the  dream-like  haziness  of  the  Prometheus^  be 
forbidden  to  ascend  with  painful  steps  its  nar- 
rowing course  to  its  farthest  spring,  becauss 
black  rocks  may  encircle  the  spot  whence  it 
rushes  into  day,  and  demon  shapes,  frightful  bat 
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Cerless  for  harm,  may  gleam  and  frown  on  as 
deit?" 

The  second  and  the  junior  counsel  in  the 
CBse  were  the  late  Sir  William  Follett  and 
a  gentleman  who  had  published  a  translation 
of  Groethe's  FausU  The  junior,  who  (as 
juniors  are  wont  to  be)  was  the  most  eager 
of  the  two,  anxiously  urged  Follett  to  dieck 
this  rhapsodical  display  of  their  leader  and 
suggest  a  line  of  argument  which  the  jury 
oould  comprehend.  "  Look  at  him  again," 
was  the  reply,  "  and  you  will  see  that  he  is 
beyond  control.  By  interrupting  him  we 
shall  only  spoil  his  train  of  thought,  such  as 
it  is,  without  enabling  him  to  adopt  ours." 
In  a  few  minutes  it  proved  that  the  junior 
might  reasonably  have  been  anxious  to  in- 
terfere \n  personal  grounds;  for  he  found 
himself,  to  the  amusement  of  the  court,  sud- 
denly apostrophized  as  an  equally  fitting  ob- 
ject of  criminal  prosecution  for  having  pub- 
lished an  English  version  of  Mephistophelean 
scepticism.  "Shall  this  prosecutor,"  ex- 
daimed  the  excited  orator,  after  a  glowing 
compliment  to  the  translator,  "  call  for  judg* 
ment  on  that  stupendous  work,  the  Faust^ 
with  its  Prologue  in  Heaven,  and  ask  a 
jury  to  take  it  in  their  hand,  and  at  an 
hour's  glance  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  libel 
on  Grod  or  a  hymn  by  Genius  to  his  praise  ?" 
The  corrected  edition  of  the  speech  gives 
but  a  faint  notion  of  its  pristine  peculiarities 
of  thought  and  style. 

In  1841  Talfourd  came  out  as  a  writer  of 
travels.  His  first  essay  in  this  line  is  enti- 
tled Recollections  of  a  First  Visit  to  the  Alps, 
in  August  and  September,  1841.  The  ex- 
periment was  so  far  successful  that  he  was 
encouraged  to  repeat  it ;  and  his  collected  im- 
pressions may  be  read  in  Vacation  Rambles, 
composing  the  Recollections  of  Three  Conti- 
nental Tours  in  the  Vacations  o/1841,  1842, 
and  1843.  A  subsequent  journey  to  Naples 
gave  rise  to  a  supplemental  volume.  None 
of  his  writings  are  more  redolent  of  his  pe- 
culiar genius,  disposition  and  character.  His 
first  acquaintance  with  Continental  life  was 
formed  during  a  brief  visit  to  Lisbon  in 
1818,  on  a  professional  mission ;  but  as  he 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of  forty-six 
without  seeing  Paris,  or  (we  believe)  without 
again  crossing  the  Channel,  he  seems  to  have 
had  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  he  was 
wanting  in  some  of  the  essential  qualifi- 
cations of  a  tourist.  He  spoke  no  foreign 
language ;  and  even  his  knowledge  of  Frendi, 
as  he  has  been  heard  to  declare  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  full 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  a  French  au- 
thor. He  preferred  English  cookery,  strong 
wines  like  port  and  sherry,  and  ik^lish 


modes  of  life.  He  knew  nothing  beyond 
what  every  educated  man  cannot  help  know- 
ing, of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture ; 
and  his  feeling  for  the  fine  arts  was  not  mudi 
caricatured  by  the  wit,  who,  on  its  being  re- 
marked that  Talfourd  had  no  taste,  replied, 
"Pn  the  contrary,  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
taste,  only,  unluckily  it  is  bad  taste."  But 
he  knew  and  frankly  avowed  his  deficien- 
cies ;  he  had  no  paltry  affectation  or  small 
vanity  of  any  kind  ;  he  was  genial  and  im- 
pressible; he  was  an  overworked  lawyer 
bent  on  the  enjoyment  of  a  holiday,  not  a 
jaded  man  of  pleasure  trying  to  dissipate 
ennui;  he  delighted  in  natural  beauty  and 
sublimity ;  and  he  had  the  well-stored  mem- 
ory and  the  vivid  fancy,  which  renewed  and 
re-peopled  for  him  every  spot  of  ground 
hallowed  by  romance  or  history.  His  Re- 
collections abound  in  personal  details,  which 
frequently  provoke  a  smile  by  their  minute- 
ness and  simplicity ;  yet  there  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  self-conceit,  or  anxiety  for  self-dis- 
play, in  his  egotism ;  and  when  he  finds  him- 
self falling  short  of  the  heroic  standard  in 
endurance,  or  of  the  conventional  enthusiasm 
in  connoisseurship,  his  inferiority  is  unreserv- 
edly confessed.  He  thus  describes  his  first 
visit  to  the  Louvre : 

"  We  hurried  through  the  first  square  room, 
one  side  of  which  is  almost  filled  by  the  vast 
picture  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana, — tliat  Divine 
miracle,  before  which  Teetotalism  should  stand 
aghast,  as  unchristian  as  it  is  unkindly, — to  em- 
brace, by  turning  to  the  right,  the  entire  extent 
of  the  Palace  of  ^t,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
all  hung  with  pictures  of  high  pretension,  more 
than  hSif  of  them,  at  least,  of  great  merit,  and 
some  of  immortal  fame.  It  is,  however,  im- 
possible—at least  it  was  so  to  me — to  look  along 
the  narrow  arched  gallery,  diminishing  in  the 
remote  perspective,  and  to  concave  of  &e  walls 
as  thus  laden  with  the  spoils  of  time;  to  blend 
in  thoilght  the  details,  worthy  of  life-long  exam- 
ination, with  the  outline  of  the  whole.  And 
this  stunning  sense  of  massed  magnificence  dis- 
turbs the  pleasure  of  contemplating  any  one 
picture ;  you  cannot  forget  for  a  moment  that 
*all  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole;' 
and  the  phantom  of  the  Louvre  dazzles  and  dis- 
tracts the  mind,  which  would  ^  rest  and  expa- 
tiate '  on  one  of  its  wonders.  After  jou  have 
passed  through  acres  of  canvas,  blushing  with 
the  glories  of  modem  French  art,  of  which  it 
would  be  ungrateful  to  speak,  and  which  it  is 
better  not  to  examine,  you  enter  the  enchanted 
home  of  Claudes  and  Poussins,  intermingled  in 
their  pomp,  then  are  surfeited  with  the  luxuri- 
ance of  Rubens,  and  then  approach  the  inner 
shrine  of  art,  where  Raphael,  Correggio,  and 
Titian  keep  their  state.  I  can  pretend  to  no 
distinct  recollection  of  the  grandeurs  and  beau- 
ties assembled  and  clustered  there,  except  that 
Titian's  portraits,  m  their  tremendous  reality, 
made  YandvkM  look  lika  mers  paintings,  and 
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•ctuftUj  induced  me  to  tarn  awty  from  works 
which  at  Warwick  castle  I  should  have  felt  to 
be  divine.  All  besides  is  confused  as  the  saffron 
tints  on  a  stormy  western  sk^  at  sunset  After 
three  hours'  gorgeous  dreaming  among  the  pic- 
tures we  descended  to  the  statues,  but  we  had 
no  eyes  for  them ;  for  we  had  gazed  oar's  blind 
above  stairs,  and  *  could  not  quite  forget  ourselves 
to  stone.*  I  was  not  sorry  when  we  emerged 
into  the  fresh  air  and  *  light  of  common  day/  as 
from  an  enchanted  castle.  After  all,  I  regarded 
the  Louvre  with  more  interest  as  a  great  chapter 
in  Hazlitt's  intellectual  history,  than  as  the 
richest  gallery  of  pictures  in  the  world.  The  in- 
tensity of  his  first  admiration,  the  associations 
of  the  scene  with  the  triumphs  of  his  favourite 
hero,  and  the  softened  spirit  in  which  he  revis- 
ited it,  when  spoiled  of  its  noblest  trophies,  and 
when  that  hero  had  been  finally  vanquished  by 
what  he  regarded  as  the  commonplace  virtues 
and  tyrannies  of  the  world — gave  to  the  place, 
in  my  mind,  a  personal  interest,  nearer,  if  lower, 
than  its  matchless  treasures  could  inspire.  Haz- 
litt's  history  was  all  within." 

This  may  prove  an  instructive  and  useful, 
as  well  as  honest  and  eloquent,  piece  of 
writing,  should  it  help  to  save  future  tourists 
from  the  tiresome  and  foolish  £ishion  of 
spending  day  afler  day  in  the  contemplation 
of  objects  which  give  them  no  pleasure  and 
leave  their  minds  as  blank  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  task.  Comparison  and 
association  ore  the  chief,  if  not  sole,  sources 
of  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the  fine  arts ; 
and  it  was  from  a  conviction  of  this  truth 
that  an  excellent  French  critic  recommended 
his  countrymen  to  educate  themselves  for 
the  Italian  tour,  by  devoting  three  months  to 
the  careful  study  of  the  Louvre  under  a 
qualified  guide.  At  the  end  of  this  appren- 
ticeship, he  continued,  they  will  begin  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  styles  of  the  princi- 
pal schools  and  masters,  so  as  to  take  inter- 
est in  the  occupation  ;  and  their  perception 
of  genuine  beauty  will  be  incalculably  en- 
hanced when  they  are  no  longer  puzzled  by 
technicality  and  conventionality.  The  un- 
trained observer  may  be  attracted  towards 
a  fine  picture  by  the  subject  or  the  expres- 
sion ;  but  the  domain  of  art  has  an  atmos- 
phere of  its  own,  to  which  we  must  become 
acclimatized  before  we  are  able  to  relish,  or 
fit  to  pass  judgment  on,  its  productions. 
Thus,  although  Byron  and  Moore  wer^  both 
startled  into  admiration  by  the  Hagar  of 
Guercino  at  Milan,  the  biographer  owns  that 
neither  he  nor  his  noble  friend  had  much 
predilection  for  picture  galleries,  and  justi- 
fies their  want  of  taste  by  the  examples  of 
Tasso  and  Milton.  In  Rogers'  Table  Talk, 
the  statement,  so  far  as  concerns  Byron,  is 
confirmed ;  and  a  note  by  the  late  mr.  Malt- 
by  supplies  concurrent  information  as  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott :— **  During  Soott's  first  yisit 


to  Paris  I  walked  with  him  (and  Richard 
Sharp)  through  the  Louvre,  and  pointed  out 
for  his  particular  notice  the  St.  Jerome  of 
Domenichino  and  some  other  chefi-de-auvre. 
Scott  merely  glanced  at  them,  and  passed 
on,  saying,  *  I  really  have  not  time  to  exam- 
ine them.' " 

Talfourd  was  more  at  home  before  Notre 
Dame  and  the  Madeleine : — 

<*!  vas  disappointed  at  the  size  of  the  edifict| 
(Notre  Dame,)  having  received  a  shadowy  notion 
of  an  enormous  building  from  Victor  Hugo's 
great  romance  of  which  it  is  the  scene,  but 
abundantly  recompensed  by  the  sense  of  dim 
antiquity  which  it  conveys,  with  more  hoary 
power  than  any  pile  which  I  recollect,  not  in 
ruins.  .  .  .  The  interior  is  naked  and  gloomy, 
and  struck  us  with  a  vault-like  chilloess.  How 
different  from  the  pride  of  Paris, — the  Made- 
leine, which  we  visited  the  next  day,  elevated  on 
broad  platforms  of  steps,  a  huge  Grecian  build- 
ing of  white  stone,  like  an  Athenian  temple 
without,  like  a  gaudy  music-room  within  1  The 
interior  is  still  unfinished,  but  all  glowing  with 
purple  and  gold,  without  shadow,  without  re- 
pose, shows  that  in  its  perfection  it  will  be  a  mir- 
acle of  French  art,  raised  to  French  glory.  For 
such  a  gewgaw  as  this  do  the  Parisians  neglect 
their  own  holy  Cathedral,  but  no  wonder!  Self 
is  ever  rebuked  before  the  embodied  presence  of 
ages  I  Notre  Dame  is  the  grave  of  vanity,  the 
liadeleine  will  be  its  throne.'' 

The  following  reflections  on  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Invalids 
are  curious : 

''  Why  this  disturbance  of  the  mighty  dead 
in  his  eternal  tomb?  Why  this  real  or  pre* 
tended  sojourn  amidst  the  fluttering  draperies 
of  fame  ?  Why  this  trophied  mockery  of  mor- 
tal being  ?  Is  it  all  done  for  an  idle  show  ?  No  I 
It  is  <^e  use  which  a  dexterous  man  makes  of  all 
he  possesses  of  a  great  man.  Rarely  are  the 
uses  of  fame  so  tangible.  The  spirit  here  does 
for  a  kingdom,  what  Shakspeare  makes  the  body 
of  a  great  man  do  for  a  cask.  The  wise  politi- 
cian, happily  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  monarch 
of  the  French,  thus  prolongs  the  influence  of 
his  w^onderful  predecessor,  and  stops  the  hu^ 
revolution's  flaw, — to  say  nothing  of  the  flaw  m 
his  own  title, — by  the  prolonged  observances  to 
the  cold  remains  of  one  whom  the  nation  iden- 
tifies with  its  glory,  whose  mere  dates  fill  its 
imagination,  and  whose  history  is  more  romance 
than  it  can  bear.  Long  may  he  be  able  thus  to 
employ  the  very  shadow  of  Napoleon's  shade ! 
Long  out  of  the  ashes  of  an  imperial  warrior  may 
he  extract  the  conservation  of  freedom  and 
peace  1  Does  not  this  use  of  a  name  show  how 
indestructible  and  how  plastic  Intellectual  great- 
ness is,  how  potent  its  shadows  are  to  protect 
the  substances  of  empire,  and  how  the  pile  re- 
flection of  its  victories  may  still  the  world  into 
peace  t " 

Little  did  the  modem  Ulysses  imagine 
how  soon  his  boasted  sagacity  would  be  at 
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fault,  or  how  blindly  he  was  fostering  influ- 
ences which  may  prove  fatal  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment, if  they  did  not  contribute  to  the 
fell,  of  his  dynasty.  The  view  of  the  Tria- 
non suggests  a  graceful  thought : — 

**  The  form  of  Marie  Antoinette  haimts  these 
groves  and  mijces  tiiem  sacred.  I  say  *the 
form/  because  it  is  her  beauty,  real  or  imputed, 
which  weaves  the  spell  and  moulds  her  misfor- 
tunes into  hnages  of  grace.  How  shallow  and 
fiilse  is  the  notion,  that  personal  beauty  is  a 
frail  and  fleeting  thing.  It  triumphs  over  wis- 
dom an4  virtue,  not  only  in  life  but  in  death ; 
redeems  or  veils  folly  and  crime,  and  sweetens 
the  saddest  passages  of  history!" 

His  most  exciting  narrative  of  personal 
adventure  is  the  account  of  his  attempt  to 
ascend  Mont  Blanc,  which^  although  unsuc- 
eessfuly  certainly  shews  that  success  d^ends 
rather  on  weather  and  the  fevourable  con- 
currence of  accidental  circumstances,  than 
on  the  possession  of  a  more  than  average 
amount  of  resolution,  fortitude,  or  physical 
strength. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  of  the  minor 
indications  of  character  to  be  found  in  these 
Rambles^  are  the  remarks  on  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  wine  which  he  tasted  during  his 
travels.  Thus,  one  has  the  "  fatal  curse  of 
sweetness ;"  a  second  is  " a  shade  too  sharp \' 
a  third  revives  the  ingrained  longing  for 
•*  dry  old  port."  The  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  dinners,  also,  are  duly  recorded  with 
a  minuteness,  gravity,  and  correctness  which 
would  do  honour  to  Brillat-Savarin,  or  the 
late  Mr.  Walker  of  Original  memory.  In 
fact,  Talfourd  was  eminently  conviviiu  in  all 
his  tastes  and  habits ;  and  he  possessed  and 
practised  the  virtue  of  hospitality  in  its  high- 
est perfection.  Ho  received  and  entertain- 
ed his  guests  with  that  cordial  welcome 
which,  as  Sydney  Smith  truly  says,  warms 
more  than  dinner  or  wine,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  guests  were  bidden  from 
motives  which  did  honour  to  his  kindly  dis- 
position and  his  warm  heart.  Alongside  of 
the  author,  artist,  or  actor  of  established  re- 
putation,—  the  eminent  judge,  the  distin- 
guished advocate,  or  the  parliamentary  lead- 
er,— might  be  seen  the  young  barrister  who 
had  just  joined  the  Oxford  Circuit,  the  em- 
bryo painter,  the  rising  poet,  or  the  journal- 
ist yet  unknown  to  fame  but  by  no  means 
reluctant  to  lay  down  the  law  upon  any  sub- 
ject that  might  turn  up.  When  sufficiently 
warmed  with  wine  and  congenial  companion- 
ship to  enable  him  to  get  the  better  of  his 
self-consciousness  and  consequent  want  of 
ease,  the  host  was  not  unfrequently  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  party.  He  had  a  fine  per- 
oaption  of  the  ludicrous,  and  he  told  a  humor- 


ous anecdote  with  feKcitouai  brevity  and 
point.  He  had  lived  familiarly  with  many 
choice  spirits,  and  he  could  dash  off  their 
peculiarities  with  a  graphic  pencil  and  a  dis- 
criminating touch.  Even  when  he  mounted 
a  favourite  hobby,  like  the  drama  or  Words- 
worth's poetry,  he  was  entertaining  and  in- 
structive ;  and  although  eager  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  cherished  opinions,  he  was  the 
most  candid  and  conciliating  of  controver- 
sialists. 

His  liberality  in  money  matters  was  un- 
bounded, and  this  was  a  dangerous  virtue 
to  practise  amongst  the  set  in  which  he  ac- 
quired his  first  experience  of  literary  life  ia 
London.  More  than  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  these  were  wont  to  regard  their  friends' 
purses  as  common  property,  and  as  Tal- 
fourd's  was  seldom  quite  empty,  he  was 
constantly  laid  under  contribution^  with 
slender  chance  of  reciprocation  or  return. 
On  one  occasion  Haydon,  the  painter,  ap- 
plied for  pecuniary  aid  in  what  he  represent- 
ed as  unforeseen  and  pressing  distress.  Tal- 
fourd had  laid  aside  a  sum  for  a  holiday 
trip  to  Ramsgate  with  his  family,  but  deem- 
ing a  friend's  necessities  a  paramount  call, 
he  at  once  handed  over  the  whole  of  bis  re^ 
serve  to  the  painter,  who  thanked  him  with 
tears,  as  for  a  deliverance  from  disgrace  and 
misery.  The  credulous  donor  happening,  a 
day  or  two  after,  to  go  to  the  Tower  Stairs 
to  see  a  friend's  family  (with  whom  his  owh 
meditated  trip  had  been  concocted,)  off*  by 
the  packet,  one  of  the  first  persons  he  met 
upon  deck  was  Haydon,  who  having  reasons 
of  his  own  for  wishing  to  spend  a  neK>nth  by 
the  sea-side,  had  got  up  his  sad  story  and 
his  rueful  countenance  to  raise  the  required 
funds. 

Talfourd  was  fond  of  relating  another 
curious  illustration  of  the  improvidence  of 
a  man  of  genius  who  has  largely  eontributed 
to  the  intellectual  enjoyments  of  most  of 
us.  This  gentleman  had  invited  a  large 
party  to  dinner,  and  nothing  seemed  want- 
ing to  the  festivity,  when  it  was  observed 
that,  although  wine  was  served  in  profusion^ 
there  were  no  two  bottles  of  the  same.  The 
mystery  was  explained  without  hesitation 
or  compunction  by  the  Amphitryon.  "I 
have  no  credit  with  my  winc-merdiant,  nor, 
to  say  the  truth,  with  any  other  man's  wine- 
merchant  ;  and  I  was  sadly  puzzled  how  to 
manage  for  you,  when  a  fellow  knocked  at 
the  door  with  specimens  of  Italian  wines,  or 
what  he  called  wmes ;  so  I  told  him  to  leave 
a  bottle  of  each  on  trial,  and  call  again  to- 
morrow." This  announcement  was  fur  from 
reassuring,  and  as  some  of  the  company 
complained  of  incipient  pains  in  the  stomach, 
he  was  requested  to  send  for  some  brandy 
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"by  way  of  antidote.  "  With  ail  my  heart," 
was  the  reply,  "but  you  must  first  club 
your  sixpence  a-piec« ;"  and  the  sixpences 
being  clubbed  accordingly,  the  threatened 
sickness  was  averted,  and  the  half-empty 
bottles  of  wine  were  put  aside  to  be  return- 
ed to  the  composer. 

In  his  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb, 
Talfourd  relates : — 

"  He  (Godwin)  met  the  exigencies  which  the 
vicissitudes  of  business  sometimes  caused,  with 
the  trusting  simplicity  which  marked  his  course 
— ^he  asked  his  friends  for  aid  without  scruple, 
considering  that  their  means  were  justly  the  due 
of  one  who  toiled  in  thought  for  their  inward 
life,  and  had  little  time  to  provide  for  his  own 
outward  existence ;  and  took  their  excuses,  when 
afforded,  without  doubt  or  offence.  The  very 
next  day  after  I  had  been  honoured  and  delighted 
by  an  introduction  to  him  at  Lamb*s  chambers, 
I  was  made  still  more  proud  and  happy  by  his 
appearance  at  my  own  on  such  an  errand — which 
my  poverty,  not  my  will,  rendered  abortive. 
After  some  pleasant  chat  on  indifferent  matters, 
he  carelessly  observed,  that  he  had  a  little  bill 
for  £150  falling  due  on  the  morrow,  which  he 
had  forgotten  till  that  morning,  and  desired  the 
loan  of  the  necessary  amount  for  a  few  weeks. 
At  £lrst,  in  eager  hope  of  being  able  thus  to 
oblige  one  whom  I  regarded  with  admiration 
akin  to  awe,  I  began  to  consider  whether  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  raise  such  a  sum ;  but  alas ! 
a  mementos  reflection  sufficed  to  convince  me 
that  the  hope  was  vain,  and  I  was  obliged,  with 
much  confusion,  to  assure  my  distinguished 
visitor  how  glad  I  should  have  been  to  serve 
him,  but  that  I  was  only  just  starting  as  a 
special  pleader,  was  obliged  to  write  for  maga- 
zines to  help  me  on,  and  had  not  such  a  sum 
in  the  world.  *0  dear,'  said  the  philosopher, 
*  I  thought  you  were  a  young  gentleman  of  for- 
tune. Don't  mention  it--don*t  mention  it;  I 
shall  do  very  well  elsewhere :'  and  then,  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  reverted  to  our  former 
topics,  and  sat  in  my  small  room  for  half  an 
hour,  as  if  to  convince  me  that  my  want  of  for- 
tune made  no  difference  in  his  esteem." 

These  Memorials  comprise  recollections 
of  a  great  many  eminent  men  and  extraor- 
dinary characters,  some  of  whom  have  been 
permanently  installed  in  the  temple  of 
Fame,  whilst  others  are  gradually  dropping 
into  unmerited  obscurity.  There  are  por- 
traits or  sketches  of  Godwin,  Hazlitt,  George 
Dyer,  Coleridge,  Thelwall,  Barnes  (of  the 
Times,)  Haydon,  Barry  Cornwall,  John 
Hamilton  Reynolds,  John  Scott,  and  (the 
strangest  of  all)  Thomas  Griffiths  Wain- 
wright,  to  whom  one  eminent  novelist  is 
indebted  for  a  plot,  and  another  for  a  style. 
The  adventures  of  this  worthy,  who  was 
accused  of  poisoning  his  sister-in-law  to  de- 
fraud the  insurance  offices,  and  was  actually 
transported  for  forgery,  suggested  the  finest 
Mcnes  in  Lucretia^  and  his  James  Weather* 


cock  (in  the  London  Magazine)  was  palpably 
the  original  of  Vivian  Grey, 

A  wager  having  once  been  laid  touching 
Erskine's  legal  acquirements,  one  of  the 
parties  had  the  boldness  to  refer  the  decision 
to  the  Ex-Chancellor  himself.  His  reply 
was  characteristic.  *'  If  you  think  I  was  no 
lawyer,  you  may  continue  to  think  so.  It 
is  plain  you  are  no  lawyer  yourself;  but  I 
wish  every  man  to  retain  his  opinion,  though 
at  the  cost  of  three  dozen  of  port.  To  save 
you  from  spending  your  money  upon  beta 
you  are  sure  to  lose,  remember  that  no  man 
can  be  a  great  advocate  who  is  no  lawyer. 
The  thing  is  impossible."  Talfourd's  claims 
to  rank  as  a  lawyer  have  been  rested  on  the 
same  argument,  which  was  unjust  to  him,  as  . 
tv^ell  as  fallacious  in  itself.  No  man  can  bo  a 
sound  lawyer  who  has  not  devoted  three  or 
four  years  to  the  calm  study  of  principles  and 
authorities,  without  reference  to  their  imme- 
diate practical  application.  And  this  Tal- 
fourd had  done ;  and  his  mind  had  much  of 
the  judicial  element,  despite  of  its  poetical 
tendencies.  He  discharged  irreproachably, 
at  least  without  affording  solid  ground  for 
reproach,  his  high  functions  as  a  judge,  and 
he  imiformly  upheld  his  right  to  the  motto 
of  his  first  drama : 

"  I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trfide — 
No  duty  broke." 

Indeed,  when  his  life  or  character  is  contem- 
plated as  a  whole,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  harmpnious  blending  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  and  qualities ;  and  his  reputation 
deserves  to  be  especially  and  equally  cher- 
ished by  lawyers  and  men  of  letters ;  for 
his  professional  career  was  an  honour  to 
Literature,  whilst  his  authorship  reflects 
back  lustre  on  the  Law.  We  cannot  con 
elude  more  appropriately  than  with  the 
eulogium  emphatically  pronounced  by  a 
brother  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  the 
day  afler  Talfourd's  untimely  death  at 
Stafford: — "He  had  one  rulmg  purpose  of 
his  life, — the  doing  good  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures in  his  generation.  He  was  eminently 
courteous  and  kind,  generous,  simple-heart- 
ed, of  ffreat  modesty,  of  the  strictest  honour, 
and  01  spotless  integrity."  \ 


Art.  III. — The  History  of  England,  from  (he 
Accession  of  James  if.  By  Thomas  Bab- 
iNOTON  Macaulay.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
London,  1855. 

A  HiSToar  of  England  by  Mr.  Macaulay  is, 
in  some  Bense,  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary 
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eriticism.  The  world  does  not  need,  and  mates  of  character ;  and  it  is  not,  we  think, 
does  not  wait  for,  the  dictum  of  the  Reviewer  possible  to  deny  that  in  both  chai^^es  there 
to  form  its  own  opinion  of  such  a  work.  It  is  an  appreciable  element  of  truth.  How 
is  idle  to  "recommend  it  to  general  perusal,"  .  far  his  mistakes  and  misrepresentations  are 
for  every  one  is  certain  to  have  read  it  ere  j  of  a  nature  materially  to  detract  from  the 
our  pages  are  before  the  public.  It  is  su- ,  substantive  fidelity  of  the  picture  he  has 
perfluous  to  eulogize  its  brilliant  style  and  its '  drawn,  and  to  render  him  an  unsafe  guide 


stirring  interest ;  for  every  one  knows  that 
Mr.  Macauiay  can  never  write  without 
writing  brilliantly,  and  can  treat  of  no  sub- 
ject without  making  it  engross  all  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  useless,  or  nearly  so,  to  point 
out  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  detail,  or  sup- 
posed misconceptions  of  character  or  situa- 
tion, for  no  one  will  believe  the  critic  to  be 
half  so  competent  a  judge  or  half  as  thorough 
an  investigator  as  the  historian  ;  and  for  one 
who  reads  the  former,  hundreds  read  the 
latter,  so  that  correction  is  nearly  as  power- 
less as  a  garden  water-hose  playing  on  a 
mighty  conflagration.  No  reviewer,  who 
has  much  regard  for  his  own  time  or  posi- 
tion, will  waste  his  pages  in  mere  general 
eulogies,  however  well  deserved,  nor  in  long 
extracts,  however  tempting,  from  a  book 
which  is  in  everybody's  hands ;  and  finally, 
it  is  not  very  easy,  or  profitable,  or  enter- 
taining to  point  out  the  special  merits  or  the 
important  passages  of  a  narrative  which  is 
a  complete  whole,  and  of  which  no  portion 
ciin,  without  loss,  be  passed  over  or  negli- 
gently read.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
silent  on  a  work  which  will  be  and  ought  to 
be  a  KTrjua  ig  del  both  for  the  author  and 
the  nation  ;  and  there  are  some  topics  con- 
nected with  it,  or  suggested  by  it,  on  which 
a  few  reflections  may  be  neither  impertinent 
nor  undesirable. 

Mr.  Macauiay 's  peculiar  qualifications  for 
the  great  task  he  has  undertaken  are  well 
known.  Probably  no  man  of  our  days  en- 
joys so  wonderful  a  memory,  or  possesses 
such  extensive  and  varied  knowledge.  In 
science  we  do  not  suppose  he  is  much  of  a 
proficient,  but  over  the  field  of  literature 
his  ran^  is  imiversal.  History,  especially 
that  of  England,  has  always  been  his  favour- 
ite study,  and  he  has  devoted  to  the  volumes 
already  published  many  years  of  indefatiga- 
ble toil.  Every  page  bears  testimony  to 
a  degree  of  conscientious  and  minute  re- 
search which  no  historian  has  ever  surpassed, 
and  which  only  Grote,  Gibbon,  and  Ilallam, 
in  this  country,  have  ever  approached.  It 
would  appear,  that  as  far  as  almost  bound 


and  an  unreliable  delineator  of  history  or 
character,  is  another  question.  In  a  work 
relating  thousands  of  facts,  some  errors  of 
statement  must  inevitably  have  crept  in  ;  in 
a  work  comprising  estimates  of  hundreds  of 
dramatis  pertono!,  occasional  misapprehen- 
sions and  injustices  may  have  been  commit- 
ted ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  principal 
actors  may  be  fairly  depicted,  and  the  age 
and  scenes  narrated  may  have  been  so  fiuth- 
fully  and  vividly  described,  that  the  impres- 
sion wrought  in  upon  the  memory  is,  in  all 
essentials,  a  true  reproduction  of  the  past. 

Our  conviction,  after  hearing  the  charges 
and  re-hearing  the  culprit,  is,  that  Mr. 
Macaulay's  delineations  are  generally  cor- 
rect, and  his  judgments,  on  the  whole,  just ; 
but  that  all  the  strokes  in  the  picture  are 
not  strictly  warrantable,  and  all  fte  Acts  on 
which  the  judgment  is  founded  are  not 
strictly  accurate.  With  an  exception  or 
two,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  we  believe  that 
his  conclusions  may  be  relied  upon,  but  not 
always  his  premises  nor  his  details.  If  it 
were  possible  to  remember  everything  we 
read  in  his  pages,  our  minds  would  be  the 
receptacles  of  some  imquestionable  errors ; 
but  as  this  is  never  the  case, — as  readers 
rarely  retain  anything  but  the  summary  and 
essence  of  a  book, — ^what  remains  ttiih  us 
after  the  perusal  of  the  history  before  us, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  such  as  we  may  safely 
store  up  in  our  memory  as  reliable  and 
valuable  knowledge. 

Mr.  Macauiay 's  ofiences  and  lapses  arise 
from  precisely  the  very  qualities  woich  make 
him  so  irresistibly  fascinating,  and  so  truly 
serv-iceable  as  an  historian.  He  has  strong 
sympathies  and  strong  antipathies;  he  re- 
sembles a  novelist  in  taking  likes  and  dislikes 
to  his  characters  ;  and  this  renders  his  pages 
more  charming  than  those  of  any  novelist, 
but  oflen  leads  him  to  the  very  verge  of 
partisanship,  if  not  beyond  it  lie  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  forming,  to  his  own 
mind's  eye,  a  complete  and  incisive  picture 
of  the  scene  or  the  time  he  is  describing ; 
and  his  conscience  is  not  alwavs  as  sensitive 


less  reading,  great  natural  sagacity,  and  a  I  with  regard  to  the  touches  and  colours  he 
logical  faculty  singularly  clear  and  vigorous, ;  employs,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  with  regard 
can  secure  sound  views  and  correct  state-  \  to  the  effect  produced  ;  but  the  vividness  of 
ments,  Mr.  Macauiay  ought  to  be  proof;  his  conception  enables  him  to  transfer  it  un- 
against  all  criticism.  Yet  he  is  said  to  j  impaired,  from  his  own  vision  to  his  reader's. 
abound  in  inaccuracies,  and  to  be  by  no  i  He  cannot  bear  incomprehensibilities :  the 
means  uniformly  just  or  reliable  in  hia  eati-  j  nature  of  his  mind  abhors  the  vaguei  the 
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imperfect,  the  mysterious ;  he  has  no  peace 
till  he  can  see  through  a  character,  and  bring 
it  within  the  range  of  his  analysis ;  and  in 
the  process  he  is  apt  to  enlarge,  curtail,  fill 
up,  lop  off,  strain  and  compress,  afler  a 
somewhat  Procrustean  fashion.  These  three 
propensities  will,  we  think,  be  found  to  lie 
at  the  source  and  to  furnish  the  explanation 
of  some  strange  misstatements  and  exaggera- 
tions, which  we  can  neither  palliate  nor  deny ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  confident 
that  a  writer  of  more  passionless  and  judicial 
mind  would  not  have  produced  a  work  of 
half  so  intense  and  deep  an  interest ;  that  if 
Mr.  Macau  lay  had  been  more  minutely 
scrupulous,  he  would  not  have  been  nearly 
as  picturesque  ;  and  that  if  he  had  been  less 
picturesque,  we  should  not  have  retained 
nearly  so  much  of  his  delineations,  and 
should,  therefore,  have  been  losers  of  much 
'  knowledge  which  is  substantially,  if  not 
always  circumstantially,  correct. 

Several  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Macaulay  are  of  so  trifling 
a  nature  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice,  except 
as  blemishes  to  be  removed  in  future  edi- 
tions, and  as  singular  specimens  of  oversight 
in  a  man  of  such  various  and  wide  research. 
Even  these,  however,  seem  to  proceed  from 
that  irresistible  propensity  to  produce  pic- 
tures which  we  have  just  commented  upon, 
and  from  a  vividness  of  fancy  which  is  prone 
to  suppose  whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
the  completeness  of  these  pictures,  even 
where  this  is  not  known.  Such  are  his 
mistakes  as  to  the  burial-places  of  Jeffreys,* 
and  of  Duke  Schomberg.  The  latter  instance 
is  remarkable,  as  the  error  is  wholly  gratu- 
itous, and  is  implied  rather  than  affirmed. 

*'  To  his  corpse  every  honour  was  paid.  Tke 
only  eemetsry  in  which  so  illustrious  a  warrior^ 
slain  in  arms  for  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
England,  could  properly  he  laid  was  that  tener- 
dbte  Ahhey^  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  many  gener- 
ations of  princes,  heroes,  and  poets.  It  was 
announced  that  the  brave  veteran  should  have  a 
pubhc  funeral  at  Westminster.^^^^Y ol  ilL  p.  688. 

Schomberg,  unfortunately,  was  buried  at 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  as  an  epitaph  by 
Swift,  now  extant  there,  indisputably  proves. 
But  the  temptation  which  led  Mr.  Macaulay 
into  this  error  will  be  obvious  at  a  glance, 
when  we  remember  the  concluding  passage 
of  his  paper  on  Warren  Hastings,  who,  like 
Schomberg,  ought  to  have  been  but  teas  not 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


♦  Thig,  after  all,  was  probably  not  a  mistake.  It 
seems  likely  that  Jeffl^s  was  originaUy  buried  in 
the  Tower,  and  that  the  corpse  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  St  Maiy's,  Aidermaobaij. 


'*  With  all  his  faults,  and  they  were  neither 
few  nor  small, — only  one  cemetery  was  worthy 
to  contain  his  remains.  In  Uiat  temple  of  silence 
and  reconciliation,  where  the  enmities  of  twen^ 
generations  lie  buried,  in  the  Great  Abbet, 
which  has  during  many  ages  afforded  a  quiet 
resting-place  to  those  whose  minds  and  bodies 
have  been  shattered  by  the  contentions  of  the 
Great  Hall,  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accused 
should  have  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  illus- 
trious accusers.     This  was  not  to  he,^* 

Far  more  serious  are  those  instances  scat- 
tered  through  the  whole  four  volumes,  but 
less  frequent  in  the  later  ones,  in  which 
love  of  brilliancy,  and  a  passion  for  effect 
has  induced  Mr,  Macaulay  so  to  paraphrase 
his  authorities  as  essentially  to  misrepresent 
them,  to  infer  a  habit  from  an  accident,  and 
to  build  a  whole  superstructure  on  a  hastily 
read  and  perhaps  hastily  written  sentence 
of  an  obscure  pamphleteer  or  letter-writer. 
Three  or  four  specimens  of  this  species  of 
unreliability,  which  have  been  detected  by 
laborious  critics,  we  must  adduce  as  warn- 
ings. Lord  Peterborough,  (formerly  Lord 
Mordaunt,)  we  are  told, 

"  Had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  wit 
and  a  scholar,  as  a  soldier  and  a  sailor.  Jle  had 
even  set  his  heart  on  rivalling  Bourdaloue  and 
Bossuet,  Though  an  avowed  freethinker,  he 
had  set  up  all  night  at  sea  to  compose  sermons. 
and  had  with  great  difficulty  been  prevented 
from  edifying  the  crew  of  a  num-of-war  with  his 
pious  oratory."— Vol.  il  p.  83. 

The  authority  cited  for  this  is  "  Teonge's 
Diary."  The  Diary  simply  states  that  "  on 
one  occasion  the  chaplain  of  a  man-of-war, 
(Teonge  himself,)  being  ill,  Lord  Mordaunt, 
a  young  man  of  twenty,  asked  the  captain's 
leave  to  preach,  and  sat  up  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  compose  his  sermon." 
His  indecorous  project  was,  however,  quash  ^ 
ed  by  the  resolute  interposition  of  dbe  sick 
parson. 

Marlborough,  as  is  well  known,  is  Mr. 
Macaulay's  bSie  noire,  and  is  always  drawn 
in  the  darkest  colours.  His  miserly  dispo- 
sition is  an  object  of  special  invective. 
Even  when  very  young,  we  are  told,  he  loved 
money  better  Uutn  beauty. 

'*  Already  bis  private  drawers  contained  heaps 
of  broad  pieces,  which  fifty  years  later  remfined 
untouched."— Vol  i.  p.  461. 

The  authority  here  referred  to  is  an  anec- 
dote told  to  Spence  by  Pone,  who  hated 
Marlborough  as  much  as  Mr.  Macaulay  him- 
self.    What,  however,  does  Spenoo  say  ] 

"  One  day,  as  the  Duke  was  looking  over  some 
papers  in  fajs  aonUoireif  he  opened  one  of  the  lit- 
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tie  drawers,  and  took  out  a  green  purse,  and 
turned  some  broad  pieces  out  of  it;  and  after 
Tiewing  them  for  some  time  with  a  satisfaction 
that  was  very  risible  in  his  face, — '  Cadogan,' 
Miys  he,  '  observe  these  pieces  well ;  they  de- 
serve to  be  observed ;  there  are  just  forty  of 
them ;  *tis  the  very  first  turn  I  eter  got  in  my 
life^  and  I  have  kept  it  unbroken  to  this  day/  " 

How  little  does  this  passage  warrant  the 
statement  which  the  historian  has  built  upon 
y  it !  The  "  heaps"  dwindle  down  to  "  some," 
and  "  forty ;"  and  turn  out  at  last  to  be 
only  one  trifling  mm  kept  as  a  memorial^ — 
a  sort  of  keepsake  from  fortune, — a  souvenir 
of  the  first  step  from  poverty  to  independ- 
ence. How  many  of  us,  little  chargeable 
with  avarice,  have  not  kept  in  our  "  private 
drawers,"  as  a  precious  relic,  the  first  guinea 
we  ever  earned  by  our  pen  or  by  our  sword ! 

The  chapter  on  the  state  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  is,  as  might  be  anticipat- 
ed, peculiarly  rich  in  unwarrantable  over- 
colouring  and  exaggeration.  The  picture 
drawn  may  in  the  main  be  a  faithful  one : 
many  of  the  special  features  which  combine 
to  form  the  whole  are  certainly  incorrect 
and  misleading  ;  and  if  all  the  several  errors 
were  detected  and  brought  together  they 
might  form  a  serious  deduction  from  the 
value  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  attract- 
ive pieces  of  writing  in  our  history.  We 
have  only  room  to  notice  two,  but  they  are 
both  characteristic  and  significant.  A  state- 
ment is  made  relating  to  the  state  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  on  the  authofity 
of  Grey's  Letters,  (vol.  i.  285,J  which,  as- 
suredly, is  not  borne  out  by  the  language  of 
that  poet.   But  passing  over  this,  we  read — 

'*  The  coarse  and  ignorant  squire,  who  thought 
that  it  belonged  to  his  dignity  to  have  grace  said 
every  day  at  his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  full 
canonicals,  found  means  to  reconcile  dignity 
with  economy.  A  young  Levite,  (such  was  the 
phrase  then  in  use,)  might  be  had  for  his  board, 
a  small  garret,  and  ten  pounds  a-year,  and  might 
not  only  perform  his  own  professional  functions, 
might  not  only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and 
listeners,  might  not  only  be  always  ready  in  fine 
weather  for  bowls,  and  in  rainy  weather  for 
shovel-board,  but  might  also  save  the  expense 
of  a  gardener  or  of  a  groom.  Sometimes  the 
reverend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots,  and 
sometimes  he  curried  the  eoach-horses.  If  he  was 
permitted  to  dine  with  the  family  he  was  expect- 
ed to  content  himself  with  the  pbunest  fare," 
Ac— VoL  L  827. 

The  references  given  are  a  satire  of  Old- 
ham's, and  "  Eachard's  Causes  of  the  Con- 
tempt of  the  Clergy."  Oldham  speaks  of, 
not  ten^  but  thirty  pounds — 

'•Diet,  a  horse,  and  thirty  pounds  a-year,"— 

a  sum  equivalent  to  nearly  £150  in  our  days. 


Eachard,  whose  picture  certainly  does  war- 
rant Mr.  Macaulay's  description,  is  speaking, 
not  of  "  ecclesiastics  in  full  canonicals,"  but 
of  young  men  who  had  left  the  university, 
and  had  not  taken  holy  orders,  "  What  (he 
asks)  can  we  do  with  them  in  this  interim  ? 
They  may  have  no  means  of  livelihood,  and 
will  be  forced  to  go  upon  the  parish.  How, 
then,  shall  we  dispose  of  them  till  they  come 
to  a  time  of  holy  ripeness  f  Shall  we  trust 
them  to  some  good  gentleman's  house  to 
perform  holy  things  ?  With  all  my  heart, 
so  that  they  have  somewhat  better  wages 
than  the  cook  and  butler,  and  that  a  groom 
be  kept,  so  that  they  shall  not  have  to  groom 
a  couple  of  geldings  for  their  ten  pounds 
a-year .'"  &c.,  &c. 

One  more  instance  of  this  speoies  of  inac- 
curacy will  suffice. 

"  In  the  seventeenth  century,"  says  the  his-  < 
torian,  "  England  was  not  destitute  of  watering- 
places.  The  gentry  of  Derbyshire  and  of  the 
neighbouring  counties  repaired  to  Buxton,  where 
they  were  crowded  into  low  wooden  sheds^  and 
regaled  with  oat-cake,  and  with  a  viand  which 
the  hosts  called  mutton,  but  which  the  guests 
strongly  suspected  to  he  dog,'^ — ^VoL  L  p.  845. 

The  authority  given  for  this  disparaging 
statement  is  the  narrative  of  a  "Tour  in 
Derbyshire,  by  Thomas  Browne,  son  of  Sir 
Thomas."  One  of  the  writers  of  "The 
Land  we  live  in,"  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
the  impugned  watering-place,  referred  to  the 
"  Tour,"  and  found  it  printed  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  it  being  simply  a 
series  of  "letters  written  by  a  young  man  of 
sixteen  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends, 
lie  was  a  merry,  rattling  youth,  and  the 
whole  account  is  in  a  style  of  good-natured 
exaggeration."  The  passage  on  which  Mr. 
Maeaulay  has  based  his  statement  (or  rather, 
wo  should  say,  the  passage  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  which  must  have  suggested  the  state- 
ment) is  as  follows  : — 

"  At  this  town  (Buxton)  the  better  sort  of 
people  wore  shoes  on  Sunday,  and  some  of  them 
bands.  We  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  a  ser- 
mon, which  we  could  not  have  done  in  half  a 
year  before  by  relation.  (I  think  there  is  a 
true  chapel  of  ease  indeed  here,  for  they  hardly 
ever  go  to  church.)  Our  entertainment  was 
oatcakes  and  mutton,  which  we  fancied  to  taste 
like  dog  ;  and  our  lodging  in  a  low,  rafty  room,** 
[probably  a  room  of  which  the  rafters  were  ex- 
posed— a  common  practice  still  in  some  parts.] 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  Mr.  Macaulay's  authority  by 
no  means  bears  out  Mr.  Macaulay's  state- 
ment. It  is  our  entertainment  that  is  spo. 
ken  of,  not  that  of  the  gentry  ;  and  a  couple 
of  youths,  entering  a  strange  county  town 
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at  night,  may  not  have  gone  to  a  place  where 
the  gentry  were  accustomed  to  lodge  :  they 
may  have  fared  ill,  therefore,  without  it  by 
any  means  following,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  those  who  were  staying  at  the  baths 
fared  after  the  same  fashion.  "  You  may 
have  but  lenten  entertainment  at  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle,  while  your  neighbours  fare  sumptu- 
ously at  the  Queen's  Hotel."  There  is 
nothing  whatever  said,  it  will  be  observed, 
about  the  visitors  being  crowded  into  wooden 
sheds,  or  into  any  sheas  at  all.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  a  passage  in  Mr.  Browne's  ac- 
count, a  little  further  on,  shows  that "  he  is 
no  authority  for  *  the  style  in  which  the  gen- 
try were  regaled'  at  Buxton,  for  he  was  not 
there  till  the  bathing  season  was  over,  and 
the  bathers  had  returned  to  their  homes. 
He  shows  also,  with  equal  plainness,  that 
they  were  not  lodged  in  low  wooden  sheds. 
*  There  is  a  handsome  house  built  by  them, 
and  a  convenient  bathing-place,  though  not 
very  large ;  but  neither  the  time  of  the  year 
nor  the  day  of  the  week  were  seasonable  to 
bathe  in.' '' — ^Two  far  more  reliable  authori- 
ties might  have  saved  Mr.  Macaulay  from 
this  misrepresentation,  if  he  had  chanced  to 
meet  with  them  ; — one,  an  account  of  the 
"  Baths  at  Buxtones,"  by  Dr.  John  Jones, 
published  in  1572,  and  a  poem  by  Hobbes, 
published  in  1636,  narrating  a  visit  which 
he  paid  to  these  baths.     Dr.  Jones  says, — 

"  Joining  to  the  chief  spring,  between  the 
river  and  the  bath^  is  a  very  goodly  house, 
four-square,  four  stories  high,  .  .  .  vnth 
a  great  chamber,  and  other  goodly  lodgings 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  that  it  will  be  a 
beauty  to  behold,  .  .  .  For  your  meats, 
,  .  .  your  flesh  shall  be  most  ordinary 
as  follows :  mutton,  kid,  coney,  veal,  tur- 
key, capon,  hen,  chicken,  pheasant,  partridge, 
woodcock,  .  .  .  then  almonds,  raisins, 
pomegranates,  good  ale ;"  and  so  on,  through 
a  list  of  luxuries  that  make  a  man's  mouth 
water  who  has  just  been  menaced  with  ^*  oat- 
cake and  dog."  Hobbes's  picture  confirms 
all  this. 

"  Then  in  by  candle-light  our  meats  conveyed, 
When  a  small  bowl,  but  not  whole  baUis  of 

broth, 
At  our  request  is  placed,  to  be  supt  off. 
The  mutton  taken  from  it  apart  is  laid ; 
From  the  same  sheep  a  smoking  loin  is  had. 
Hot  drawn  from  off  the  spit ;  with  a  young 

fowl 
From  the  demolished  egg  was  lately  stole, 
And  buttered  pease  by  spoonfUls.    But  rich 

wine 
In^yain  we  seek :  ale  in  black  pots  that  shine, 
Good  nappy  ale  we  drink.    Thus  supt,  afar 
We  with  tobacco  drive  off  sleep  and  care." 

So  much  for  maligned  Buxton, 


Mr.  Macaulay  is  a  "good  hater."  He 
has  his  favourites  and  his  foes.  Some  of 
the  characters  who  figure  in  his  history  he 
seems  to  detest  and  despise  with  something 
like  personal  animosity.  Of  these  he  is  in- 
clined to  believe  any  evil,  and  to  condemn 
them  on  very  scanty  testimony.  He  may 
not  exactly  misrepresent  the  facts  regarding 
them,  but  he  speaks  in  a  tone  of  exaggera- 
tion— he  paints  them  as  darkly  as  he  dare, 
and  puts  upon  every  doubtful  proceeding 
the  worst  construction  it  will  bear.  Among 
these  objects  of  his  abhorrence.  Dry  den, 
Penn,  and  Marlborough  are  the  most 
notable.  With  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
laureate,  we  do  not  know  that  the  historian 
can  be  convicted  of  any  actual  error  or  mis- 
statement; but  the  impression  lefl  by  his 
severe  and  highly-coloured  language  is  too 
dark.  There  was  ground  enough  for  con- 
demnation, but  the  condemnation  is  too  sav- 
age and  unmeasured.  His  charges  against 
Penn  have  been  fully  examined  by  more 
than  one  writer,  (especially  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster  and  Mr.  H.  Dixon,)  and  some  of 
them  satisfactorily  refuted  or  explained.  It 
is  not  that  Penn  was  not  more  impressible 
than  became  so  high  a  professor,  and  more 
inconsistent  than  his  admirers  could  have 
wished ;  it  is  not  that  he  did  not  do  some 
things  which  had  better  have  been  left  un- 
done, and  some  others  which  admit  of  no 
defence :  it  is  that  Mr.  Macaulay  makes  too 
much  of  these  defects, — heightens  them  and 
blackens,  and  does  so  without  adequate  war- 
rant. He  charges  upon  William  Penn  a 
discreditable  transaction  which  now  appears 
to  have  been  attributable  to  George  Pen ; 
and  he  represents  another  transaction,  (the 
negotiations  with  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,)  in  a  light  which  not  only 
is  not  borne  out,  but  is  absolutely  discoun- 
tenanced by  the  authorities  he  quotes.  In 
fact,  he  handles  poor  Penn  throughout  more 
as  the  Attomey-Greneral  or  the  Proeureur 
du  Roi  might  be  expected  to  handle  a  cul- 
prit against  whom  he  is  engaged,  than  like  a 
grave  historian  occupying  the  judicial  bench 


But  it  is  for  Marlborough  that  he  reserves 
all  the  vials  of  his  wraUi ;  and  as  Marl- 
borough's character  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular in  our  modem  chronicles,  we  must 
consider  his  treatment  of  this  eminent  man 
somewhat  in  detail.  Xnd  first,  let  us  collect 
a  few  of  the  amenities  with  which  Mr. 

♦  We  regret  to  find  that  all  these  statemente  are 
reproduced  without  alteration  in  the  eleventh  edition ; 
and  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  taken  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  corrections  and  remonstrances  of  his  critics. 
He  should  either  have  proved  his  assertions,  or  have 
retracted  them. 
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Macaulay  has  favoured  one  '^  whose  renown, 
strangely  made  up  of  infamy  and  glory, 
filled  at  a  later  period  the  whole  civilised 
world/'  His  sister  had  been  seduced  by 
James  II.,  and  became  his  avowed  mistress. 

"  Her  interest  wis  of  great  use  to  her  rela- 
tions ;  but  none  of  them  was  so  fortunate  as  her 
ddest  brother  John,  a  fine  youth,  who  carried 
a  pair  of  colours  in  the  foot-guards.  He  rose 
fiist  in  the  Court  and  in  the  army,  and  was  early 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure. 
His  stature  was  commanding,  his  face  handsome, 
his  address  singularly  winning,  yet  of  such  dig- 
nity that  the  most  impertinent  fops  never  ven- 
tured to  take  any  liberty  with  him :  his  temper, 
even  in  the  most  vexatious  and  irritating  cir- 
cumstances, always  under  perfect  command. 
He  was  not  loquacious;  but  when  forced  to 
speak  in  public,  his  natural  eloquence  moved 
the  envy  of  practised  rhetoricians.  His  courage 
was  singularly  cool  and  imperturbable.  During 
many  year^  of  anxiety  and  peril,  he  never  in  any 
emergency  lost,  even  for  a  moment,  the  perfect 
use  of  his  admirable  judgment 

"  Uohappily,  the  splendid  qualities  of  John 
Churchill  were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  most 
sordid  kind.  Some  propensities,  which  in  youth 
are  singularly  ungraceful,  began  very  early  to 
shew  themselves  in  htm.  He  uxu  thrifty  in  his 
tery  vices,  and  levied  ample  eontributiona  an 
ladies  enriched  by  the  epoile  of  mare  liberal 
lovert,^^ — ^Vol.  L  p.  460.  ^ 

In  the  subsequent  volumes  the  same 
charge  is  repeated. 

"  Avarice  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  young  man : 
it  Is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  great  man ;  but  Marl 
borough  was  one  of  the  few  who  have,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  hved  lucre  more  than  wine  or 
women  ;  and  who  have,  at  the  height  of  great- 
ness, laved  lucre  more  than  power  or  fame.  All 
the  precious  gifts  which  nature  had  lavished  on 
him,  he  valued  chiefly  for  what  they  would 
fetch.  At  tteenty^  he  made  money  of  his  beauty 
and  his  vigor.  At  sixty,  he  made  money  of  his 
genius  and  his  glory."— VoL  iiL  p.  488. 

The  animus  pervading  these  passages  is 
deserving  of  notice.*  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  youth  ''the  handsome 
Englishman,"  as  Marlborough  was  called, 
was  an  object  of  favor  to  the  ladies  of  the 
dissolute  Court  at  which  he  lived,  and  that 


*  The  same  animus  hreaka  out  every  wher& 
Thus,  (at  vol.  iv.  p.  61,)  he  says, — "The  truth  is, 
that  when  Marlbofougb  told  the  Jacobites  that  his 
sense  of  puilt  prevented  him  from  swallowing  his 
food  by  day.  and  taking  his  reet  at  night  he  was 
laughing  at  them.  The  loss  of  haif  a  guinea  would 
have  done  more  to  spoil  his  appetite  and  disturb 
his  slumbers,  than  all  the  terrors  of  an  evU  con- 
science.*^ Again, — Some  highwaymen  stopped  him 
near  St  Alban.s  and  **  compelled  him  to  deliver  up 
five  hundred  guineas,  vchich  he  doubtless  never  ceased 
to  rtgrtt  to  tlio  last  moment  of  his  long  career  of 
prosperity  and  glory.'* — YoL  iv.  p.  296. 


he  was  not  more  reserved  than  other  men 
of  fashion  in  those  days.  But  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  warranty  for  the  coarse  charge 
here  brought  against  him,  of  having  maae 
use  of  his  attractions,  or  of  the  intrigues  into 
which  they  led  him,  for  the  purpose  of  eo- 
richiug  himself.  So  monstrous  an  accusa- 
tion ought  not  to  have  been  brought  withoat 
ample  authority,  and  the  authority  should 
have  been  cited.  Now,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  only  fact  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
quotes,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  the 
only  foundation  for  this  repeated  accusation^ 
is,  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  caught  by  Charles  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  then  the  reigning  &- 
vorite  of  that  monarch ;  and  that  in  order 
to  save  the  lady's  reputation,  (or  rather  to 
prevent  her  detection,)  he  leaped  out  of  the 
window  and  disappeared.  The  grateful 
courtezan  ^'  rewarded  this  hazardous  feat  of 
gallantry  with  a  present  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  With  this  sum  the  prudent  young 
hero  instantly  bought  an  annuity  of  five  hun- 
dred a  year,  well  secured  on  landed  property,^ 
—Vol.  I  p.  461. 

Now,  we  may  well  admit  the  indeliciic^ 
of  receiving  money  from  a  mistress,  even 
for  a  signal  service  rendered  her  ;  but  deli- 
cacy was  a  thing  unknown  in  that  evil  time, 
(as  any  one  who  reads  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Count  of  Grammont  may  assure  himselQ 
and  there  was  not  one  of  Marlborough^s 
associates  who  would  have  hesitated  about 
the  transaction.  I^Carl borough  was  poor; 
the  duchess  was  rich ;  the  service  rendered 
was  unquestionable ;  but  whatever  we  may 
think  ot  the  meanness  of  the  proceeding— 
and  it  was  not  thought  mean  then— ^he 
point  which  we  wish  our  readers  to  observe 
is  that  it  neither  bears  out  nor  gives  any 
colour  to  the  charge  that  Marlborough 
''^made  money^^  of  his  personal  attractions, 
or  '*  levied  contributions  on  ladies  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  more  liberal  lovers."  At 
most  he  accepted  a  present  firom  one  lady, 
whom  his  prompt  courage  got  out  of  a 
scrape. — ^The  animus  of  the  historian  is 
shewn  again  in  the  note  appended  to  the  in* 
cident  we  have  referred  to.  "  Chesterfidid 
is  an  unexceptionable  witness;  for  the  an- 
nuity was  a  charge  on  the  estate  of  his 
grandfather  Halifax.  I  hope  there  may  be  no 
truth  in  an  addition  to  the  story  whidi  may 
be  found  in  Pope  : — 

*  The  gallant,  too,  to  whom  she  paid  it  down. 
Lived  to  refuse  his  mistress  half-a* crown.' 

Curll  calls  this  a  piece  of  travellioflr  scan- 
dal."  * 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  gravamen 
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of  the  sin  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  eyes  consisted 
in  the  circumstance  that  Marlborough^  in- 
stead of  wasting  the  money  in  gambling  or 
debauchery,  was  prudent  enough  to  buy  an 
annuity  with  it,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
annuity  was  well  secured.  He  calls  this 
being  "  thrifty  in  his  vices." 

But  Marlborough,  we  are  told,  was  "  one 
of  those  who  in  the  bloom  of  youth  loved 
lucre  more  than  either  wine  or  women." 
That  Marlborough  was  a  temperate  man  in 
an  intemperate  age,  is  a  sin  we  can  easily 
pardon ;  the  other  half  of  the  heinous  charge 
is  sufficiently  refuted  in  a  passage  in  the 
second  volume,  where  its  very  opposite  is 
grudgingly  admitted  by  the  historian.  He 
is  describing  the  future  duchess. 

"Sarah,  less  regularly  beautiful,  [than  her 
sister,]  was  perhaps  more  attractive.  Her  face 
was  expressive;  her  form  wanted  no  feminine 
charm,  and  the  profusion  of  her  fine  hair,  not 
yet  disguised  by  powder,  according  to  that  bar- 
barous fashion  which  she  lived  to  see  intro- 
duced, was  the  delight  of  numerous  admirers 
Among  the  gallants  who  sued  for  her  favour, 
Colonel  Churchill,  young,  handsome,  insinua- 
ting, eloquent,  and  brave,  obtained  the  prefer- 
ence, lie  must  have  been  enamoured  indeed. 
For  he  had  little  property  except  the  annuity 
which  he  had  bought  with  the  infamous  wages 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  : 
he  was  insatiable  of  riches ;  Sarah  was  poor  ; 
and  a  plain  girl  with  a  large  fortune  was  pro- 
posed to  hiin.  His  lote^  after  a  struggle^  pre- 
taiUd  over  his  e^arice.  Marriage  only  strength- 
ened his  passion ;  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life  Sarah  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  distinction 
of  being  the  one  human  being  who  was  able  to 
mislead  that  farsighted  and  surefi>oted  judgment, 
who  wsA  fervently  loved  by  that  cold  heart,  and 
who  was  servilely  feared  by  that  intrepid  spirit" 
—Vol  il  p.  267. 

So  that  this  shameless  and  avaricious 
profligate,  who  "loved  lucre  more  than 
woman,"  loved  one  woman  so  much  more 
than  lucre  that  he  preferred  her  undowered 
beauty  and  affection  to  a  large  fortune  with 
another,  and  was  passionately  attached  to 
her  to  the  last  hour  of  a  long  life. 

The  other  charge,  that,  "  in  the  height  of 
his  greatness  he  loved  lucre  more  than 
power  and  fiime,"  and  that  "at  sixty  he 
made  money  of  his  genius  and  glory,"  we 
believe  to  rest  upon  no  better  ground  than 
the  vague  and  virulent  invectives  of  his  per- 
sonal and  political  foes.  We  know  that  "at 
sixty"  he  twice  refused  the  viceroy alty  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  emoluments  of  which 
were  worth  £60,000  a-year,  because  he 
found  that  the  appointment  would  have 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  and 
menaced  the  harmony  of  that  coalition 
against  France  of  which  lie  waa  the  aouL 


We  know  that  the  subsequent  charges  of 
peculation  and  malversation  were  brought 
against  him  by  the  most  profligate  politicians 
of  a  party  who  had  sold  or  sacrificed  the 
country  which  he  had  been  fighting  to  illus- 
trate; that  these  charges  were  promptly  re- 
butted, and  were  never  pressed.  We  know, 
too,  that  Marlborough  was  the  idol  of  his 
soldiers;  and  we  know  that  shabby  and 
miserly  qualities  are  precisely  those  which 
soldiers  can  least  easily  forgive.  The  ani- 
mus of  Mr.  Macaulay  again  breaks  out  in 
the  following  passage,  where  he  repeats,  and 
in  a  manner  indorses,  (without  giving  them 
as  from  himself,^  the  bitterest  vituperations 
of  Marlborough  s  foes.  Both  the  passage 
and  the  reference  in  the  note  deserve  special 
attention. 

"The  Jacobites,  however,  discovered  in  the 
campaign  abundant  matter  for  invective.  Marl- 
horovgh  was^  not  without  reason,  the  olject  of 
their  bitterest  hatred.  In  his  behaviour  on  the 
field  of  battle  malice  itself  could  find  little  to 
censure ;  but  there  were  other  parts  of  bis  con- 
duct which  presented  a  fair  mark  for  obloquy. 
.  .  .  The  applauses  which  were  justly  due 
to  his  conduct  at  Walcourt  could  not  altogether 
drown  the  noiees  of  those  who  muttered  that, 
wherever  a  broad  piece  was  to  be  saved  or  got, 
this  hero  was  a  mere  Euclio,  a  mere  Harpagon ; 
that  though  he  drew  a  large  allowance  under 
pretence  of  keeping  a  public  table  he  never 
asked  an  officer  to  dinner ;  that  his  mnster-roUfl 
were  fraudulently  made  up ;  that  he  pocketed 
pay  in  the  names  of  men  who  had  been  long 
dead,  of  men  who  had  been  killed  in  his  own 
sight,  four  years  before,  at  Sedgemoor;  that 
there  were  twenty  such  names  in  one  troop,  thai 
there  were  thirty-six  in  another.  Nothing  but 
the  union  of  dauntless  courage  and  commanding 
pollers  of  mind,  with  a  bland  temper  and  win- 
ninjt  manners,  could  have  enabled  him  to  gain 
and  keep,  in  spite  of  faults  eminently  unsoldier- 
like,  the  good-will  of  his  soldiers."— VoL  iiL  p. 
439. 

The  reference  to  warrant  all  this  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  See  the  *  Dear  Bargain,'  a  Jacobite  pam- 
phlet, clandestinely  printed  in  1690.  •!  have  not 
patience,*  says  the  writer,  'after  this  wretch 
(Marlborough)  to  mention  any  other.  All  are 
innocent  comparatively,  even  Kirk  himself  r  " 

Assuredly  we  are  not  about  to  defend 
Marlborough  for  corresponding  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  deserting  and  betray- 
ing James  when  at  the  head  of  James'  army, 
and  trusted  by  him.  It  was  a  piece  of  per- 
fidy worthy  of  such  a  master,  and  was  a 
political  apostacy  which  only  the  purest 
patriotism  and  ndelity  on  all  subsequent 
occasions  could  excuse.  But  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  a  desertion  which  Mart 
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borough  was  guilty  of  in  common  with 
nearly  every  politician  of  eminence,  lay  and 
derical,  in  the  kingdom  at  that  critical  con- 
juncture. James  had  left  them  no  choice 
between  deserting  him  for  his  rival  or  re- 
maining to  be  dragged  through  all  his  ini- 
quities and  to  be  involved  in  all  his  misfor- 
tunes. We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  gives  the  true  explanation  of  Marl- 
borough's conduct.  He  was  so  placed  that, 
if  he  had  remained,  his  only  choice  would 
have  been  between  ruin  and  religious  apos- 
tasy,— and  he  was  prepared  for  neither. 
But,  when  we  consider  the  conjuncture,  the 
pressure,  and  the  conduct  of  all  around  him, 
we  can  see  nothing  to  justify  this  savage 
onslaught,  especially  when  we  remember 
the  corrections  we  have  already  had  to 
make. 

''Churchill  might,  indeed,  secure  himself 
firom  this  danger,  and  might  rise  still  higher  in 
the  royal  favour  by  conforming^  to  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  and  it  might  seem  that  one  who  was 
not  less  distinguished  by  avarice  and  baseness 
tiian  by  capacity  and  valour,  was  not  likely  to 
be  shocked  at  the  thought  of  hearing  a  mass. 
But  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature  that  there 
are  tender  spots  even  in  seared  consciences. 
And  thus  this  man,  who  had  owed  his  rise  in 
life  to  his  sister's  shame,  who  had  been  kept  by 
the  most  profuse,  shameless,  and  imperious  of 
faariots,  and  whose  public  life,  to  those  who  can 
look  steadily  through  the  dazzling  blaze  of  genius 
and  glory,  will  appear  a  prodigy  of  turpitude, 
— believed  implicitly  in  the  religion  which  he 
had  learned  as  a  boy,  and  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  formally  abjuring  it  A  terrible  al- 
ternative was  before  him.  The  earthly  evil  he 
most  dreaded  was  poverty.  The  only  crime 
firom  whi^h  hie  heart  recoiled  was  apostaey. 
And  if  the  designs  of  the  Court  succeede<%  he 
oould  not  doubt  that  between  poverty  and  apos- 
tasy he  must  soon  make  his  choice.  He,  there- 
fore, determined  to  cross  Uiose  designs ;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  there  was  no  guilt  and  no 
disgrace  which  he  was  not  ready  to  incur,  in 
i^er  to  escape  the  necessity  of  parting  either 
with  his  places  or  with  his  religion." — VoL  ii. 
p.  255. 

Neither,  assuredly,  shall  we  defend  Marl- 
borough for  having,  while  in  office  under 
William,  corresponded  and  intrigued  with 
James.  That  he  did  so  there  is  no  doubt. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible  to  point  to  any  eminent  politician. 
Whig  or  Tory,  who  did  not  do  as  much. 
Russell  did, — Godolphin  did,— even  the  scru- 
pulous and  amiable  Shrewsbury  did.  Politi- 
cal perfidy  was  the  epidemic  malady  of  that 
troubled  time.  Every  man  was  in  fear  for 
his  head ;  every  man  was  in  doubt  as  to  his 
allegiance ;  every  man  felt  uncertain  which 
aide  would  ultimately  wm.  All,  therefore, 
aeted  like  the  unjust  steward,  and  made  to 


themselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteo\isness.  In  one  respect  Marlborough 
sinned  beyond  the  rest ;  he  gave  James  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  the  British  army, 
and,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  as  to  expedi- 
tions planned  by  the  British  Government. 
That  by  doing  this  he  did  or  intended  to  do 
any  service  to  James,  is  not  proved,  and  wc 
do  not  believe.  He  refused  to  bring  over 
any  regiments  to  James  when  the  latter 
claimed  his  promise,  and  put  his  old  master 
off  with  plausible  excuses.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  that  he  purposely  delayed 
sending  information  as  to  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition against  Brest  till  he  thought  it  too 
late  to  be  of  use.  He  wrote  "Russell  sails 
to-morrowP  Had  Russell  sailed  to-morrow 
as  intended,  Brest  might  have  been  taken 
before  any  succour  could  have  arrived.  Un- 
happily the  fleet  was  detained  in  the  Channel, 
and  information,  (whether  that  communi- 
cated by  Marlborough  or  not  is  still  doubt- 
ful,) reached  the  French  Court  in  time  to 
enable  them  to  prepare  a  vigorous  defence. 
Still  the  perfidy  was  equal,  though  it  was 
perfidy  to  James  rather  than  to  William. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  Marlborough  sin- 
ned less  than  the  double-minded  statesmen 
wc  have  named.  They  seem  really  to  have 
designed  the  restoration  of  James.  Marl- 
borough never  did.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  pardon  was  the  utmost  favour  he  eould 
hope  for  unless  prepared  to  abandon  his  re- 
ligion ;  and  this  apostacy,  we  know,  he  never 
dreamed  of.  Though  foithless  to  William, 
he  was  always  hostile  to  James ;  and,  after 
the  iniquity  about  Brest,  always  faithful  to 
his  country.  William,  who  knew  of  his  per- 
fidies, not  only  employed  him,  but  recom- 
mended him  to  his  successor  with  his  dying 
breath  in  terms  of  the  utmost  cordiality. 
To  the  last  Marlborough  fought  with  the 
most  untiring  zeal  against  Lewis,  the  patron 
of  James ;  he  resented  and  opposed  that  in- 
famous treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  Boling- 
broke  and  his  colleagues,  who  tampered 
with  the  exiled  monarcb,  surrendered  the 
fruits  of  the  victories  and  the  efforts  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  spite  of  age  and  avarice  he 
lent  £20,000  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  to 
assist  him  in  securing  the  sucoession.  The 
object  of  Marlborough's  double  dealings  was 
simply  to  protect  or  advance  himself, — 
never  to  replace  his  country  imder  the  yoke 
of  a  Catholic  Pretender. 

That  Marlborough  loved  gold  more  than 
a  great  man  should  have  done,  and  amassed 
treasures  which  a  high  and  pure-minded  man 
would  have  disdained ;  that  at  a  period  of 
unusual  license  his  early  years  were  stained, 
— as  whose  were  not? — ^by  degrading  and 
illicit  amours ;  that,  like  nearly  every  other 
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statesman  of  his  time  he  was  &lse  to  both 
the  monarchs  who  trusted  and  employed 
him ;  nay,  that  in  some  respects  his  perfidy 
took  a  deeper  dye  than  ordinary, — ^all  this 
can  neither  be  denied  nor  excused.  But  all 
this,  we  submit,  in  no  degree  warrants  the 
historian  in  singling  him  out  as  distinguisk' 
ed  for  profligacy  in  a  profligate  age,  or  for 
baseness  and  perfidy  amid  a  crowd  of  base 
and  perfidious  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Macaulay  appears  to  believe  in  any 
degree  of  inconsistencies  and  incongruities 
of  character.  We  do  not.  Our  credence 
to  that  phenomenon  is  limited.  We  mis- 
trust the  fidelity  of  all  pictures  of  extreme 
opposites  in  unnatural  combination.  We 
do  not  believe  in 

"  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  men  of  great 
genius  are  not  often  guilty  of  great  crimes ; 
that  high  minds  do  not  stoop  to  low  deeds ; 
that  decorous  and  fascinating  manners  may 
not  be  united  with  sensual  appetites,  irreg- 
ular desires,  and  strangely  irreconcilable 
vices ;  but  of  two  things  we  are  certain ; 
first,  that  such  characters  are  far  more  rare 
than  is  supposed ;  and  secondly,  that  if  we 
knew  them  intimately,  and  their  history  ac- 
curately, we  should  find  that  by  some  special 
theory,  (oflen  sophistical  enough  perhaps,) 
they  "justified  their  deeds  unto  themselves," 
and  contrived  to  bring  some  artificial  har- 
mony into  a  life  which  seems  to  us  a  chaos, 
of  enormous  inconsistencies.  Many  circum- 
stances, we  think,  should  have  led  Mr. 
Macaulay,  in  Marlborough's  case,  to  feel 
misgivings  as  to  the  marvellous  anomaly  he 
has  imagined.  That  man  could  not  well 
have  been  consciously  and  ingrainedly  a 
villain,  lost  to  all  shame,  and  dead  to  all 
noble  and  honourable  feelings,  whose  pa- 
tience and  forbearance  under  the  severest 
mortifications,  were  as  remarkable  as  his 
"  serene  and  placid  hardihood"  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  bewildering  dangers ;  whose  hu- 
manity, even  to  his  enemies,  was  unusual 
in  those  days;  whose  unfailing  friendship 
with  Prince  Eugene  was  never  clouded  for 
one  hour  by  the  faintest  thought  of  jealousy 
or  envy,  but  who  loved  and  cherished  the 
fame  and  success  of  his  friend  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own;  and  whose  troops  almost  ador- 
ed him.  That  man  could  have  been  no  des- 
perate or  grasping  miser  who  could  refuse 
sixty  thousimd  a-year,  and  a  post  eminent 
enough  to  flatter  the  most  insatiable  ambi- 
tion, for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  his  allies 
and  marring  the  prospects  of  the  alliance. 
Nor  could  that  man  be  a  mean  and  vulgar 
profligate  who,  in  an  age  of  unequalled  and 
unbounded  license,  at  a  Court  noted  for  filthy 


language  and  still  filthier  deeds,  married 
early  and  never  incurred  suspicion  of  his  coii- 
jugal  fidelity,  who  abhorred  and  repressed 
all  licentious  conversation,  and  whose  camp 
was  a  model  of  decency,  discipline,  and  or- 
der. The  riddle  of  Marlborough's  character, 
like  the  riddle  of  Bacon's,  has  yet  to  be  read ; 
and  Mr.  Macaulay  is  not  the  subtle  analyst 
to  decipher  either. 

Such  are  some  of  the  faults  of  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's  volumes,  considered  as  a  history. 
They  are  undoubtedly  open  to  another, 
though  an  analogous  criticism,  when  regard- 
ed as  a  work  of  art.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  painting  is  oflen  coarse,  and  the 
language  habitually  extreme,  if  not  extrava- 
gant. We  are  disposed  to  allow  to  the  his- 
torian a  certain  enlargement  of  his  figures 
and  a  certain  enhancement  of  his  colouring, 
for  the  sake  of  producing  a  dear  and  in^ 
faceable  impression  on  the  reader's  mind. 
This  may  be  defensible  enough  morally  as 
well  as  artistically,  where  the  privilege  is 
used  in  moderation, — just  as  in  sculpture  we 
allow  the  modeller  to  exceed  the  size  of  life, 
because  it  is  found  that  only  by  slightly  co- 
lossal figures  can  the  impression  of  natural 
figures  be  produced  on  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server. So,  at  least,  sculptors  tell  us,  and 
we  accept  their  dictum  and  sanction  a  prac- 
tice in  accordance  with  it  But  the  habitual 
use  of  superlatives  or  of  excessive  epithets, 
as  well  as  the  ceaseless  recurrence  of  gaudy 
scene-painting,  is  fatiguing  and  unpleasant; 
and  with  all  Mr.  Macaulay 's  experience  as  a 
writer,  he  oflen  sins  in  these  respects  as 
grievously  as  a  young  rhetorician,  striving 
afler  efiect  alone,  and  seeking  to  produce 
effect  by  smart  antithesis,  t  or  example : 
Howe,  we  are  told,  "  was  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  disinterested  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
valued  money  less  than  the  pleasure  of  venting 
his  spleen,  and  of  making  a  sensation,^^ — ^Vol. 
iii.  p.  406.  Again,  we  find  that  "  the  busi- 
ness of  criticising  the  administration  was  lefl 
to  two  classes  of  men,  fanatical  non-jurors, 
who  sincerely  thought  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  entitled  to  as  little  charity  or 
courtesy  as  the  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and 
Grub  Street  hacks,  eoarse-minded,  bad-hearted^ 
andfoul-mout?ied.''—Vo\.  iv.  p.  605.  "  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,"  we  are  told, "  was 
so  abandoned  a  liar  that  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  a  word  she  says,  except  when  she 
accuses  herself" — Vol  iii.  p.  565.  Better  is 
the  hit  at  Spanish  falsehood  and  presump- 
tion :  — "  Russell  underwent  those  trials 
which  no  English  commander,  whose  hard 
fate  it  was  to  co-operate  with  Spaniards,  has 
escaped.  The  Viceroy  of  Catalonia  promised 
much,  did  nothing,  and  expected  every  thing^ 
— ^Vol.  iv.  p.  515. 
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The  description  of  Highland  life  and 
scenery,  vivid  as  it  is,  displays  the  faults  we 
are  criticising  in  perfection. 

'*In  many  dwellings,  the  famiture,  the  food^ 
the  clothing,  nay  the  very  hair  and  skin  of  his 
hosts,  would  have  put  the  traveller's  philosophy 
to  the  proof.  His  lodging  would  sometimes  have 
been  in  a  hut,  of  which  every  nook  would  have 
swarmed  witli  vermin.  He  would  have  inhaled 
an  atmosphere  thick  with  peat  smoke,  and  /aul 
with  a  hundred  noisome  exhalations.  At  supper^ 
grain^  Jit  only  for  horses,  would  have  been  set 
before  him,  accompanied  by  a  cake  of  blood 
drawn  from  living  cows.  Some  of  the  company 
with  which  he  feasted  would  have  been  covered 
with  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  others  would 
have  been  covered  with  tar  like  sheep.  His 
couch  would  have  been  the  bare  earth,  dry  or 
wet  as  the  weather  might  be,  and  from  thai 
couch  he  would  have  risen  half  poisoned  with 
stench,  half  blind  with  the  reek  of  turf,  and  half 
mad  with  the  i^^''— Vol.  iii.  p.  806. 

The  remarks  which  follow  a  flowing  de- 
cription  of  Highland  scenery  are  simply  ab- 
surd:— 

**  Yet  none  of  these  sights  had  power,  till  a 
recent  period,  to  attract  a  single  poet  or  painter 
from  more  opulent  and  more  tranquil  regions. 
Indeed,  law  and  police,  trade  and  industry,  have 
done  far  more  than  people  of  romantic  disposi- 
tions  will  readily  admit,  to  develop  in  our  minds 
a  sense  of  the  wilder  beauties  of  nature.  A  tn- 
veller  must  be  freed  from  all  apprehension  of 
being  murdered  or  starved  before  he  can  be 
charmed  by  the  bold  outlines  and  rich  tint  of 
the  hills.  Me  is  not  lihely  to  he  thrown  into  ecsta- 
eies  hy  the  abruptness  of  a  precipice,  from  which 
he  is  in  imminent  danger  qf falling  two  thousand 
feet  perpendicular ;  by  the  boiling  waves  of  a 
torrent  which  suddenly  whirls  away  his  bag- 
gage, and  forces  him  to  run  for  his  life ;  by  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  a  pass,  where  he  finds  a 
corpse,  which  marauders  have  just  stripped  and 
mangled ;  or  hj  the  screams  of  those  eagles  whose 
next  meal  may  probably  be  on  his  own  eyes,^^ — 
Vol.  iiu  p.  801. 

How  came  Mr.  Macaulay,  when  indulging 
in  this  strange  specimen  of  tasteless  and 
tawdry  smartness,  to  forget  the  many  tra- 
vellers who  are  every  year  journeying  in 
the  most  wild  and  perilous  regions  of  the 
earth,  yet  are  as  alive  to  the  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  nature  as  the  most  tranquil 
poet  who  now  rolls  in  his  carriage  through 
the  Trosach  glen,  or  along  the  shores  of  Loch 
Achray  ? 

But  it  is  when  describing  characters  that 
bis  excess  of  language  is  most  apparent. 
Witness  his  accounts  of  Avaux  and  Breadal- 
bane : — 

*'  In  abilities  Avaux  had  no  superior  among 
the  numerous  able  diplomatists  whom  his  coun- 


by  then  possessed.  His  demeanour  was  singu- 
tarly  pleasing,  his  person  handsome,  and  his 
temper  bland.  He  was  eminently  vigilant  and 
adroit^  fcTtile  in  resources,  and  skilful  in  discov- 
ering the  weak  parts  of  a  character.  His  own 
character,  however,  was  not  without  its  weak 
parts.  The  consciousness  that  he  was  of  ple- 
beian origin  was  the  torment  of  his  life.  He 
pined  for  nobility  with  a  pining  at  once  pitiable 
and  ludicrous.  Able,  experienced,  and  acoom- 
pHshed  BS  he  was,  he  sometimes,  under  the  in- 
Bu&nca  of  this  mental  disease,  descended  to  the 
level  of  Molidre's  Jourdaio,  and  entertained  mali- 
cious obi^ervers  with  scenes  almost  as  laughable 
as  that  in  which  the  honest  draper  was  made  a 
Mamamouchi.  It  would  have  been  well  if  this 
had  been  the  worst  But  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  of  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  Ataux  had  no  more  notion  than  a  brutej** 
— VoL  ill  p.  168. 

Of  Breadalbane,  he  says,  aprcpoa  of  the 
if  assocre  of  Glencoe : 

"That  Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
crime  was  not  proved :  bat  he  did  not  come  off 
quite  dear.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
it  was  incidentally  discovered  that  he  had,  while 
distributing  the  money  of  William  among  the 
Highland  Chiefs,  professed  to  them  the  warmest 
ZGsd  for  the  interest  of  James,  and  advised  them  to 
take  what  they  could  get  from  the  Usurper,  but 
to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  favourable 
opportimity  of  bringing  back  the  rightful  king. 
Breadalbane^s  defence  was,  that  he  was  a  greater 
vilLain  than  his  accusers  imagined,  and  that  he 
had  pretended  to  be  a  Jacobite  only  in  order  to 
g<^t  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jacobite  plans.  In 
(mtk  the  depths  of  this  man's  knavery  were  un- 
fathomahk.  It  was  impossible  to  say  which  of 
his  treaions  were,  to  borrow  the  Italian  dassifi- 
cation,  single  treasons,  and  which  double  trea- 
son a  On  this  occasion  the  Parliament  supposed 
him  to  have  been  guilty  only  of  a  single  treason, 
and  a^nt  him  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Government,  on  full  consideration,  gave  credit 
to  bis  assertion,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
double  treason,  and  let  him  outagain.** — vol.  iv. 
p.  5^5. 

Afler  these  unfavourable  citations,  it  is 
but  fair  to  extract  two  specimens  of  Mr,  Ma- 
caulay's  peculiarly  characteristio  style  :  one 
a  piece  of  interesting  reflection ;  the  other  of 
close,  cogent,  rapid  argument.  The  first  re- 
lates to  the  qualifications  of  the  two  generals 
who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  L^den  m 
1693,  the  fragile  William,  and  the  deformed 
and  feeble  Luxemburg. 

"  Never,  perhaps,  was  the  change  which  the 
progress  of  civilisation  has  produced  in  the  art 
of  war,  mare  strikingly  illustrated  than  on  that 
day  Ajax  beating  aown  the  Trojan  leader 
with  a  roclc,  which  two  ordinary  men  could 
scarcely  lift;  Horatins  defendmg  the  bridge 
against  an  army :  Richud  the  lion-hearted  spur- 
ring aloDg  the  whole  Saracen  line,  without  find- 
ing an  enemy  to  stand  hia  aaaault;  Robert 
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Bruce  crashing  with  one  blow  the  helmet 
and  head  of  Sir  Henrj  Bohun,  in  sight  of  the 
whole  array  of  England  and  Scotland, — such  are 
the  heroes  of  a  dark  age.  In  such  an  age  bodily 
vigour  is  the  most  indispensable  qualification  of 
a  warrior.  At  Landen,  two  poor  sickly  beings  who, 
in  a  rude  state  of  society,  would  have  been  regard- 
ed as  too  puny  to  bear  any  part  in  combats,  were 
the  souls  of  two  great  armies.  In  some  heathen 
countries  they  would  have  been  exposed  while  in- 
fants. In  Christendom  they  would,  six  hundred 
years  earlier,  have  been  sent  to  some  quiet  clois- 
ter. But  their  lot  had  fallen  on  a  time  when  men 
had  discovered  that  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is 
&r  inferior  in  value  to  the  strength  of  the  mind. 
It  is  probable  that,  among  the  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  soldiers  who  were  marshalled  round 
Neerwinden  under  all  the  standards  of  Western 
Europe,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were  the 
hunch-backed  dwarf  who  urged  on  the  fiery 
onset  of  France ;  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who 
covered  the  slow  retreat  of  England." — ^Yol.  iv. 
p.  409. 

The  argumentative  passage  relates  to  the 
law  which  required  two  witnesses  in  cases 
of  high  treason. 

"  The  trath  is,  that  the  rule  is  absurd.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  why  the  evidence 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  man 
has  fired  at  one  of  his  fellow  subjects,  should  not 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  be  has  fired  at  his 
sovereign.  It  can  by  no  means  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  maxim,  that  the  assertion  of  two  wit- 
nesses is  more  convincing  to  the  mind,  than  the 
assertion  of  one  witness.  The  story  told  by  one 
witness  may  be  in  itself  probable ;  th»  story 
told  by  two  witnesses  may  be  extravagant  The 
story  told  by  one  witness  may  be  uncontradict- 
ed ;  the  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  be 
contradicted  by  four  witnesses.  The  story  told 
by  one  witness  may  be  corroborated  by  a  crowd  of 
circumstances;  the  story  told  by  two  witnesses 
may  have  no  such  corroboration.  The  one  wit- 
ness may  be  Tillotson  or  Ken.  The  two  wit> 
nesses  may  be  Gates  and  Bedloe.*' — ^Vol.  iv.  p. 
746. 

Indeed  the  most  characteristic,  and  some 
of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  *8  History,  are  those  admirable  summaries 
which  he  has  given  us  of  the  several  lines  of 
argument  which  were  urged  by  different 
parties  on  various  occasions,  and  by  which 
the  most  important  laws  and  measures  were 
decided.  lie  rarely  fails  to  give  us  a  suc- 
cinct statement,  not  only  of  Uie  course  pur- 
sued by  each  party,  and  the  decisions  arriv- 
ed at  by  the  legislative  body,  but  of  the  mo- 
tives, views,  and  trains  of  reasoning  which 
led  to  these  actions  and  conclusions.  The 
value  of  these  summaries  can  scarcely  be 
overrated,  and  in  no  part  of  his  history  does 
Mr.  Macaulay's  peculiar  genius  stand  out 
more  prominently.  We  ^el  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  most  irreconcilable  antagon- 
ists thus  become  equally  intelligible  to  us. 


We  see  how  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides  even  of  the  clearest  question,  and  how 
possible  it  is  for  the  most  honest  and  saga- 
cious of  men  to  range  themselves  in  hostile 
array.  Two  instances  occur  to  us  as  spe- 
cially well  executed — the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  non-jurors,  and  the  plea  for  and 
against  the  alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Court  of  Lord  High  Steward.  That  tri- 
bunal was  anciently  composed  in  two  very 
difierent  ways. 

*'  It  consisted,  if  Parliament  happened  to  be 
sitting,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Upper  House. 
When  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  the  Lord  High 
Steward  summoned  any  twelve  or  more  Peers 
at  his  discretion,  to  form  a  jury.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  Peer  accused  of  high  treason 
during  a  recess,  was  tried  by  a  jury  which  his 
prosecutors  had  packed.  The  Lords  now  de- 
manded that  during  a  recess,  as  well  as  during 
a  session,  every  Peer  accused  of  high  treason 
should  be  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Peer- 
age.   .     .    . 

^^  The  reasons  in  favour  of  the  amendment  are 
obvious,  and  indeed,  at  first  sight,  seem  un- 
answerable. It  was  surely  difficult  to  defend  a 
system  under  which  the  sovereign  nominated  a 
conclave  of  his  own  creatures  to  decide  the  fate 
of  men  whom  ho  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemies. 
And  could  anything  be  more  absurd  than  that  a 
nobleman  accused  of  high  treason  should  be  en- 
titled to  be  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  his  Peers, 
if  his  indictment  happened  to  be  brought  in  to  the 
House  of  Lords  the  minute  before  a  prorogation, 
but  that,  if  the  indictment  arrived  the  minute 
afler  the  prorogation,  he  should  be  at  the  mercy  of 
a  small  junto  named  by  the  very  authority  which 
prosecuted  him  ?  That  anything  could  have  been 
said  on  the  other  side  seems  strange ;  but  those 
who  managed  the  Conference  for  the  Commons 
were  no  oniinary  men,  and  seem,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  have  put  forth  all  their  powers.  .  .  . 
*  Is  it  reasonable,  you  ask,  that  you  should  be 
tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few  Members  of 
your  House,  selected  by  the  Crown  ?  Is  it  rea- 
sonable, we  ask  in  our  turn,  that  you  should 
have  the  privily  of  being  tried  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  your  House — that  is  to  say,  by  your 
brothers,  your  uncles,  your  first  cousins,  your 
second  cousins,  your  fiithers-in-law,  your  broth- 
ers-in-law, your  most  intimate  friends?  .  .  . 
Nor  is  there  much  danger  that  even  those  peers 
who  may  be  unconnectod  with  an  accused  lord 
will  be  disposed  to  send  him  to  the  block,  if 
they  can  with  decency  say,  Not  guilty,  upon  my 
honour.  For  the  ignominious  death  of  a  single 
member  of  a  small  aristocratic  body  necessarily 
leaves  a  stam  on  the  reputation  of  his  fellowB. 
H  indeed,  your  Lordships  proposed  that  every 
one  of  your  body  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
and  vote,  the  Crown  might  have  some  chance  of 
obtaining  justice  against  a  guilty  peer,  however 
strongly  connected.  But  you  propose  that  the 
attendance  shall  be  voluntary.  Is  it  possible  to 
doubt  what  the  consequence  will  be  ?  AU  the 
prisoner's  friends  will-  be  in  their  places  to  vote 
for  biro.  Good  nature  and  the  fear  of  making 
powerful  enemies  will-  keep  away  many  who,  if 
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they  voted  at  all,  would  be  forced  by  conscience 
and  honour  to  vote  against  him.  The  new  sys- 
tem which  you  propose  would,  therefore,  evi- 
dently be  unfair  to  the  Crown ;  and  vou  do  not 
show  any  reason  for  believing  that  tne  old  sys- 
tem has  been  found  in  practice  unfair  to  your- 
sekes.  .  .  .  We  cannot,  therefore,  under 
the  mild  government  which  we  now  possess,  feel 
much  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  any  inno- 
cent peer.  Would  that  we  felt  as  little  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  that  government !  But 
it  is  notorious  that  the  settlement  with  which 
our  liberties  are  inseparably  bound  up  is  attack- 
ed at  once  by  foreign  and  by  domestic  enemies. 
We  cannot  consent,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  relax  the 
restraints  which  have,  it  may  well  be  feared,  al- 
ready proved  too  feeble  to  prevent  some  men 
of  high  rank  from  plotting  the  ruin  of  their 
countrv*  To  sum  up  the  whole :  what  is  asked 
of  us  fc,  that  we  will  consent  to  transfer  a  cer- 
tain power  from  their  Majesties  to  your  Lord- 
ships. Our  answer  is,  that  at  this  time,  in  our 
opinion,  their  Majesties  have  not  too  much  pow- 
er, and  that  your  Lordships  have  quite  power 
enough.'  "—Vol.  iv.  p.  156. 

The  respective  reasonings  of  the  jurors 
and  non-jurors  are  thus  admirably  touched : — 

"The  1st  of  August  had  been  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  as  the  day  before  the  close  of  which 
all  beneficed  clergymen,  and  all  persons  holding 
academical  offices,  must,  on  pain  of  suspension, 
swear  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  summer,  the  Jacobites 
hoped  that  the  number  of  non-jurors  would  be  so 
considerable  as  seriously  to  alarm  and  embarrass 
the  government  But  this  hope  was  disappoint- 
ed. Few  indeed  of  the  clergy  were  Whigs. 
Few  were  Tories  of  that  moderate  school  which 
acknowledged,  reluctantly  and  with  reserve, 
that  extreme  abuses  might  sometimes  justify 
a  nation  in  resorting  to  extreme  remedies.  The 
great  majority  of  the  profession  still  held  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  but  that  majority 
was  now  divided  into  two  sections.  A  question 
which,  before  the  Revolution,  had  been  mere 
matter  of  speculation,  and  bad  therefore,  though 
sometimes  incidentally  raised,  been  by  most  per- 
sons very  superficially  considered,  had  now  be- 
come practically  most  important  The  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  being  taken  for  granted,  to 
whom  was  that  obedience  due?  While  the 
hereditary  right  and  the  possession  were  con- 
joined, there  was  no  room  for  doubt ;  but  the 
hereditary  right  and  the  possession  were  now 
separated.  One  prince,  raised  by  the  Revolution, 
was  reigning  at  Westminster,  passing  laws,  ap- 
pointing magistrates  and  prelates,  sending  forth 
armies  and  fleets.  His  judges  decided  causes ; 
bis  sherifis  arrested  debtors  and  executed 
criminals.  Justice,  order,  property,  would  cease 
to  exist,  and  society  would  be  resolved  into 
chaos,  but  for  his  Great  Seal.  Another  prince, 
deposed  by  the  Revolution,  was  living  abroad. 
He  could  exercise  none  of  the  powers  and  per- 
form none  of  the  duties  of  a  ruler,  and  oould,  as 
it  seemed,  be  restored  only  by  means  as  violent 
as  those  by  which  he  had  been  displaced.  To 
which  of  these  two  princes  did  Christian  men 
owe  allegiance  f''    •    •    .    • 


Mr.  Macaulay  then  gives  a  lucid  summa- 
ry of  the  arguments,  j^ro  and  con^  by  which 
swearers  and  non-swearers  endeavoured  to 
justify  their  respective  courses  to  their  owB 
mind.     The  historian  proceeds : — 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  theory  of  govemmoit 
which  had  long  been  taught  by  the  clergy  wif 
80  absurd  that  it  could  lead  to  nothing  but  absur- 
dity. Whether  the  priest  who  adhered  to  that 
theory  swore  or  refused  to  swear,  he  was  alike 
unable  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct If  he  swore,  he  could  vindicate  his  sweai^ 
ing  only  by  laying  down  proposiUons  against 
which  every  honest  heart  instinctively  revolts, 
only  by  proclaiming  that  Christ  had  commanded 
the  Church  to  desert  the  righteous  cause  as  soon 
as  that  cause  ceased  to  prosper,  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  successful  villany  against  afflicted 
virtue.  And  yet,  strong  as  were  the  objections 
to  this  doetrine,  the  objections  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  nonjuror  were,  if  possible,  stronger  stilL 
According  to  him,  a  Christian  nation  ought 
always  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Something 
is  to  be  said  for  the  man  who  sacrifices  liberty 
to  preserve  order.  Something  is  to  be  said  for 
the  man  who  sacrifices  order  to  preserve  liberty ; 
for  liberty  and  order  are  two  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  a  society  can  enjoy :  and  when 
unfortunately  they  appear  incompatible,  much 
indulgence  is  due  to  those  who  take  either  side. 
But  the  nonjuror  sacrificed  not  liberty  to  order, 
not  order  to  liberty,  but  both  order  and  liberty 
to  a  superstition  as  degrading  as  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  cats  and  onions.  While  a  particular 
person,  differing  from  other  persons  by  the 
mere  accident  of  birth,  was  on  the  throne, 
though  he  might  be  a  Nero,  there  was  to  be  no 
insubordination.  When  any  other  person  was 
on  the  throne,  though  he  might  be  an  Alfred, 
there  was  to  be  no  obedience.  It  mattered  not 
how  frantic  and  wicked  might  be  the  administra- 
tion of  the  dynasty  which  had  the  hereditary 
title,  or  how  wise  and  virtuous  might  be  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  sprung  from  a 
revolution :  nor  could  any  time  of  limitation  be 
pleaded  against  the  claim  of  the  expelled  family. 
The  lapse  of  years,  the  lapse  of  ages,  made  no 
change.  To  the  end  of  the  world  Christians 
were  to  regulate  their  political  conduct  simply 
according  to  the  genealogy  of  their  ruler.  The 
year  1800,  the  year  1900,  might  find  princes 
who  derived  their  title  from  the  votes  of  the 
convention,  reigning  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
No  matter,  they  would  still  be  usurpers ;  an4  if 
in  the  twentieth  or  the  twenty-first  century,  any 
person  who  could  make  out  a  better  right  by 
blood  to  the  Crown  should  call  on  a  late  poster- 
ity to  acknowledge  him  as  king,  the  call  must  be 
obeyed  on  peril  of  eternal  perdition. 

**  A  Whig  might  well  enjoy  the  thought  that 
the  controversies  which  had  arisen  among  his 
adversaries,  had  established  the  soundness  of 
his  own  political  creed.  The  disputants  who  had 
long  agreed  in  accusing  him  of  an  impious  error, 
had  now  effectually  vindicated  him,  and  refuted 
one  another.  The  High  Churchman  who  took 
the  oaths,  had  shown  by  irrefragable  arguments 
from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  from  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  from 
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the  explicit  declarations  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
that  Christians  were  not  in  all  cases  bound  to 
p%y  obedience  to  the  prince  who  had  the  here- 
ditary title.  The  High  Churchman  who  would 
not  take  the  oaths  lud  shewn  as  satisfactorily 
that  Christians  were  not  in  all  cases  bound  to 
pay  obedience  to  the  prince  who  was  actually 
reigning.  It  followed  that,  to  entitle  a  govern- 
ment to  the  allegiance  of  subjects,  something  was 
necessary  different  from  mere  legitimacy,  and 
•different  also  from  mere  possession.  What  that 
something  was  the  Whigs  had  no  difficulty  in 
pronouncing.  In  their  view,  the  end  for  which 
all  governments  had  been  instituted  was  the 
happiness  of  society.  While  the  magistrate  was 
on  the  whole  an  instrument  for  good.  Reason 
'taught  mankind  to  obey  him;  and  Religion, 
giving  her  solemn  Sanction  to  the  teaching  of 
Reason,  commanded  mankind  to  revere  him  as 
divinely  commissioned.  But  if  he  proved  to  be 
a  minister  for  evil,  on  what  ground  was  he  to  be 
considered  as  divinely  commissioned  ?  The  To- 
ries who  swore  had  proved  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  so  considered  on  account  of  the  origin  of  his 
power, — ^the  Tories  who  would  not  swear  had 
proved  as  clearly  that  he  ought  not  to  be  so  con- 
sidered on  account  of  the  existence  of  his 
power." — ^VoL  iii  p.  440. 

Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Macaulay's  par- 
tialities in  the  case  of  individual  characters, 
we  can  trace  none  in  his  account  of  political 
parties.  Few  features  in  his  book  are  more 
deserving  of  notice  or  of  praise  than  the  fair- 
ness with  which  he  narrates  the  merits  and 
misconduct  of  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  and 
awards  to  each  faction  its  due  meed  of  ap- 
proval or  of  blame.  The  virulence  and  un- 
scrupulousness  of  the  Whigs  are  never  con- 
cealed or  extenuated ;  while  the  instances  in 
which  their  antagonists  had  justice  and  wis- 
dom on  their  side,  are  always  put  forward 
with  strength  and  clearness.  The  whole 
narrative  of  those  struggles  between  the  two 
great  parties,  out  of  which  our  present  sys- 
tem of  polity  slowly  and  painfully  emerged, 
is  remarkable  in  this  point  of  view,  and  no 
portion  of  it  more  so  than  the  fifteenth 
chapter. 

One  interesting  point  in  our  history  is 
brought  out  with  singular  clearness,  viz., 
the  constant  oscillations  of  power  and  suc- 
cess between  the  two  Actions,  arising  from 
the  extent  to  which  each  when  uppermost 
abused  its  power,  and  the  invariable  and 
inevitable  reaction  which  ensued,  from  the 
efforts  of  moderate  men  whom  extremes  dis- 

f;usted,  and  from  the  natural  fairness  of  Eng- 
ishmen  whom  injustice  and  cruelty  always 
alienate.  Indeed,  the  ^eat  moral  of  these 
volumes,  as  of  nearly  all  our  Parliamentary 
history,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  two  words — 
compromise  and  moderation.  The  abuse  of 
victory,  and  the  desire  to  push  advantages 
too  &r,  have  constantly  been  avenged  in 
Englaad  by  the  loss  of  the  advantage,  and 
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the  reversal  of  the  victory.  We  could 
quote  a  score  of  illustrative  passages,  but 
our  space  warns  us  to  abstain.  And  we  are 
the  more  willing  to  do  so,  because  we  wish 
to  direct  special  attention  to  another  charac- 
teristic of  our  countrymen,  which  is  patent 
in  nearly  every  p%e,  and  which  in  one  paiv 
ticular  instance  the  historian  expounds  with 
a  lucidity  and  force  which  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Our  legislation  has  always  been 
remarkable  for  its  unscientific  and  practical 
character.  Our  laws  habitually  violate  or 
eschew  every  general  principle,  and  every 
notion  of  completeness  and  consistency,  yet 
rarely  fail  to  meet  effectually  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  they  were  passed.  In 
theory  they  are  oflen  ludicrously  indefensi- 
ble ;  but  somehow  they  work  well.  Their 
incongruities  are  the  laughing-stock  of  every 
foreign  logician ;  yet  their  influence  may 
well  be  the  envy  of  every  foreign  citizen. 
Never  were  these  peculiarities  more  strange- 
ly or  amply  displayed  than  in  the  Act  passed 
early  in  the  reign  of  William,  to  establish 
freedom  of  conscience,  or  at  least  to  secure 
tranquillity  to  Nonconformists. 

"Of  all  the  Acts,  (says  Mr.  Macanlay,)  that 
have  ever  been  passed  by  Pariiament,  the  Tol- 
eration Act  is  perhaps  that  which  most  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  peculiar  vices  and  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  English  legislation.  .  .  . 
The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  just  temper  between 
the  mere  man  of  theory,  who  can  see  nothing 
but  geheral  principles,  and  the  merd  man  of 
business,  who  can  see  nothing  but  particular 
circumstances.  Of  lawgivers  in  whom  the  spec- 
ulative element  has  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  practical,  the  world  has  during  the  last 
eighty  years  been  singularly  fruitful.  To  their 
wisdom  Europe  and  America  have  owed  scores 
of  abortive  constitutions,  which  have  lived  just 
long  enough  to  make  a  miserable  noise,  and 
have  then  gone  off  in  convulsions.  But  in  the 
English  Legislature  the  practical  element  has 
always  predominated,  and  not  seldom  undulv 
predominated,  over  the  speculative.  To  think 
nothing  of  symmetry  and  much  of  conven- 
ience ;  never  to  remove  an  anomaly  merely  be- 
cause it  is  an  anomaly ;  never  to  innovate  except 
where  some  grievance  is  felt ;  never  to  innovate 
except  so  fiu:  as  to  get  rid  of  the  grievance ;  never 
to  lay  down  any  proposition  of  wider  extent 
than  the  particular  case  for  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide,— these  are  the  rules  which  have, 
from  the  age  of  John  to  the  age  of  Victoria, 
generally  guided  the  deliberations  of  our  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Parliaments.  Our  national 
distaste  for  whatever  is  abstract  in  political 
science  amounts  undoubtedly  to  a  fault  Yet 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  That 
we  have  been  far  too  slow  to  improve  our  laws 
must  be  admitted.  But  though  in  other  coun- 
tries there  may  have  occasionally  been  more 
rapid  progress,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name 
any  other  country  in  which  there  has  been  so 
little  retri^gression. 
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«*  The  Toleration  Act  approaches  very  near  to 
the  idea  of  a  great  English  law.  To  a  jurist, 
yersed  in  the  theory  of  legislation,  but  not  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  sects 
and  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  that  Act  would  seem 
to  be  a  mere  chaos  of  abnirdities  and  contra- 
dictions. It  will  not  bearVo  be  tried  by  sound 
general  principles.  Nay,  it  will  not  bear  to  be 
tried  by  any  principle  sound  or  unsound.  The 
sound  principle  undoubtedly  is,  that  mere  theo- 
logical error  shall  not  be  punished  by  the  civil 
magistrate.  This  principle  the  Toleration  Act 
not  only  does  not  recognise,  but  positively  dis- 
claims. Not  a  single  one  of  the  cruel  laws  en- 
acted against  Nonconformists  by  the  Tudors  or 
the  Stuarts  is  repealed.  Persecution  continues 
to  be  the  general  rule.  Toleration  is  the  excep- 
tion. Nor  is  this  all.  The  freedom  which  is 
given  to  conscience  is  given  in  the  most  capri- 
cious manner.  A  Quaker,  by  making  a  declara- 
tion of  faith  in  general  terms,  obtains  the  full 
benefit  of  the  Act  without  signing  one  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  An  Independent  minis- 
ter, who  is  perfectly  willine  to  make  the  declar- 
ation required  from  the  Quaker,  but  who  has 
doubts  about  six  or  seven  of  the  Articles,  re- 
mains still  subject  to  the  penal  laws.  Howe  is 
liable  to  punishment  if  he  preaches  before  he 
has  solemnly  declared  his  assent  to  the  Anglican 
doctrine  touching  the  Eucharist.  Penn,  who 
altogether  rejects  the  Eucharist,  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  preach  without  making  any  declaration 
whatever  on  the  subject 

*'  These  are  some  of  the  obvious  faults  which 
must  strike  every  person  who  examines  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  by  that  standard  of  just  reason  which  is 
the  same, in  all  countries  and  in  all  sees.  But 
these  very  fiiultsmay  perhaps  appear  to  Demerits, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  those  for  whom  the  Toleration 
Act  was  framed.  ThU  latOy  abounding  with 
contradictions  which  every  smatterer  in  political 
philosophy  can  detect,  did  what  a  law  framed  by 
the  utmost  skill  of  the  greatest  masters  of  polit- 
ical philosophy  might  hate  failed  to  do.  That 
the  provisions  which  have  been  recapitulated 
are  cumbrous,  puerile,  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  inconsistent  with  the  true  theory  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  must  be  acknowledged.  All  th&t 
can  be  said  in  their  defence  is  this :  that  they 
removed  a  vast  mass  of  evil  without  shocking  a 
vast  mass  of  prejudice;  that  they  put  an  end 
at  once  and  forever,  without  one  division  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  without  one  riot  in 
the  streets,  with  scarcely  one  audible  murmur 
even  from  the  classes  most  deeply  tainted  with 
bigotry,  to  a  persecution  which  had  raged  during 
four  generations,  which  had  broken  innumerable 
hearts,  which  bad  made  innumerable  firesides 
desolate,  which  had  filled  the  prisons  with  men 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  which  had 
driven  thooaands  of  those  honest,  diligent,  and 
€rod-fearing  yeomen  and  artisans,  who  are  the 
true  strength  of  a  nation,  to  seek  a  refVige  be- 
yond the  ocean  among  the  wigwams  of  Red  In- 
dians and  the  lairs  of  panthers.  Such  a  defence, 
however  weak  it  may  appear  to  some  shallow 
speculators,  wiQ  probably  be  thought  complete 
by  statesmen.*'— YoL  iii.  p.  95. 


Time  would  fail  us  if  we  were  to  poiot 
out  all  the  passages  containing  views  wbott 
novelty  and  value  entitle  them  to  special  at- 
tention. Among  these  are  the  discuastoiM 
on  the  supposed  Jacobitism  of  the  Highland 
chiefs,  which  is  sho^wn  to  have  been  mere 
lawlessness ;  the  criticisms  on  the  bill  to  ex- 
clude placemen  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  the  writer  shows  how  needful 
some  such  bill  was,  yet  how  fatal  would  have 
been  the  bill  proposed^  the  explanation  and 
justification  of  those  Royal  vetoes,  so  ftt- 
quent  in  William's  reign,  so  rare,  or  rather 
so  almost  unknown,  either  before  or  since ; 
and  the  rise  of  and  apology  for  the  custom  of 
oorniptiug  members  of  Parliament  which 
was  so  prevalent  in  William's  reign. 

Those  who  do  us  the  favour  to  bear  m 
mind  a  paper  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
journal,  on  the  question  of  the  present  value 
and  price  of  "  Government  by  Cabinets," 
will  understand  our  reason  for  extracting  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  cabinett. 
It  is  a  counter-statement  of  the  clearest 
character. 

"  It  is  essential  to  our  liberties  that  theHouae 
of  Commons  should  exercise  a  control  over  all 
the  departments  of  the  executive  administra- 
tion. And  yet  it  is  evident  that  a  crowd  of  five 
or  six  hundred  people,  even  if  they  were  intel- 
lectually much  above  the  avenge  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  best  Parliament,  even  if  every  one 
of  them  were  a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully,  woold  be 
unfit  for  executive  functions.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  every  large  collection  of  human  beings, 
however  well  educated,  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  become  a  mob ;  and  a  country  of  which  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  is  a  mob,  is  surely 
in  a  perilous  situation. 

"Happily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  whieh 
the  House  of  Commons  can  exercise  a  para- 
mount influence  over  the  Executive  Government, 
without  assuming  functions  such  as  can  never 
be  well  discharged  by  a  body  so  numerous  and 
so  variously  composed.  An  institution  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  times  of  the  Plantagenets, 
of  the  Tudors,  or  of  the  Stuarts,  an  institution 
not  known  to  the  law,  an  institution  not  men- 
tioned in  any  statute,  an  institution  of  which 
such  writers  as  De  Lolme  and  Blackstone  take 
no  notice,  began  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the 
Revolution,  grew  rapidly  into  importance,  be- 
came firmly  established,  and  is  now  almost  as 
essentia]  a  part  of  our  polity  as  the  Parliament 
itself.    This  institution  is  the  Mdiistrt. 

*'The  ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of 
leading  members  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nom- 
inated by  the  Crown ;  but  it  consists  exclusive- 
ly of  statesmen  whose  opinions  on  the  pressing 
questions  of  the  time,  agree  in  the  main  with 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Among  the  members  of  this 
committee,  are  distributed  the  great  departments 
of  the  administration.  Each  Minister  conducts 
the  ordinary  business  of  his  own  oflSce,  without 
reference  to  his  colleagues.    But  the  most  im- 
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portant  business  of  eyery  ofBce,  and  especially 
such  business  as  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  Parliament,  is  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  Ministry.  In  Parlia- 
ment the  Ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one  man 
on  all  questions  relating  to  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment If  one  of  them  dissents  from  the  rest 
on  a  question  too  important  to  admit  of  compro- 
mise, it  is  his  duty  to  retire.  While  the  Minis* 
ters  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Parliamentary 
majority,  that  majority  supports  them  against t 
opposition,  and  rejects  every  motion  which  re- 
flects on  them,  or  is  likely  to  embarrass  them. 
If  they  forfeit  that  confidence,  if  the  Parliament 
tary  majority  is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  patronage  is  distributed,  with  the  way 
in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  used,  with 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  Commons  should  take  on  them- 
selves  the  business  of  administration,  that  thej 
should  request  the  Crown  to  make  this  man  a 
bishop  and  that  man  a  judge,  to  pardon  one 
criminal  or  execute  another,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  on  a  particular  basis,  or  to  send  an  expe- 
dition to  a  particular  place.  They  have  merely 
to  declare  that  thev  have  ceased  to  trust  the 
Ministry,  and  to  ask  for  a  Ministry  which  they 
can  trust 

**  It  is  by  means  of  Ministries  thus  constituted 
and  thus  changed,  that  the  English  Government 
has  long  been  conducted  in  general  conformity 
with  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons,  and  yet  has  been  wonderfully  free  from 
the  views  which  are  characteristic  of  Govern- 
ments administered  by  large,  tumultuous,  and 
divided  assemblies.  .  .  •  Sometimes  the  st^Ue 
of  parties  is  such  that  no  set  of  men  who  can 
be  brought  together  possesses  the  full  confidence 
and  steady  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Houst; 
of  Commons.  Where  this  is  the  case  there 
must  be  a  weak  ministry ;  and  there  will  pro^ 
bably  be  a  rapid  succession  of  weak  Ministrieii. 
At  such  times  the  House  of  Commons  neter  faik 
to  get  into  a  state  which  no  person  friendly  in 
representative  Government  can  contemplate  with- 
out uneasiness^  into  a  state  which  may  enable  us 
to  form  some  faint  notion  of  the  state  of  that 
House  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  I 
William.  ...  No  writer  has  yet  attempted 
to  trace  the  progress  of  this  institution,  an  in- 
stitution indispensable  to  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  our  other  institutions.  The  first  Minis- 
try was  the  work  partly  of  mere  chance,  and 
partly  of  wisdom, — not,  however,  of  that  high- 
est wisdom  which  is  conversant  with  the  great 
principles  of  political  philosophy,  but  of  that 
lower  wisdom  which  meets  daily  exigencies  by 
daily  expedients.  Neither  William  nor  the  most 
enlightened  of  his  advisers  fully  understood  the 
nature  and  importance  of  that  noiseless  revolu- 
tion,—for  it  was  no  less, — ^which  began  about 
the  close  of  1698,  and  was  completed  about  the 
close  of  1696."— VoL  iv.  p.  485. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Macaulay 
so  clearly  expounds,  that  the  difiicult  prob- 
lem of  securing  the  full  action  of  the  popular 
assembly  over  public  transactions,  without 
placing  those  transactions  in  the  hands  of 


that  assembly  for  actual  management  and 
execution,  is  solved  by  the  existence  of  a 
responsible  ministry.  By  this  scheme  or 
"institution,"  efficient  Parliamentary  control 
is  combined  with  the  indispensable  security 
against  perpetual  and  minute  Parliamentary 
influence.  The  House  of  Commons,  instead 
of  doing  the  work  of  Grovemment,  or  dic- 
tating in  detail  how  it  shall  be  done,  con- 
tents itself  with  naming  the  man  or  men 
by  whom  it  shall  be  done,  and  removing 
him  or  them  if  the  work  is  not  done  to 
their  mind.  What  the  historian  does  not 
so  clearly  explain  is  why  this  same  security, 
this  same  combination  of  benefits,  may  not 
be  obtained  by  allowing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons practically  to  nominate  and  to  dis- 
place individual  and  departmental  ministers, 
as  well  as  by  giving  to  it  this  power  with 
regard  to  the  whole  aggregate  cabinet, — 
why  it  should  be  compelled  to  take  or  to 
reject  them  in  the  lump,  in  place  of  selecting 
them  in  detail.  And  this,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  precisely  the  point  which 
we  discussed  last  November,  in  our  paper 
on  "  Government  by  Cabinets  or  Statesmen." 
We  put  forwards  our  views  at  that  time, 
not  as  opinions  fully  formed  and  dogmatic- 
ally held,  but  as  suggestions  which  deserved 
careful  consideration  as  a  possible  contri- 
vance for  mitigating  an  admitted  and  in- 
creasing evil.  Since  that  period  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject 
with  manv  eminent  statesmen,  both  prac- 
tical and  theoretical ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  these  conversations  have  introduced 
considerable  modification  into  our  views,  or 
rather  have  induced  considerable  misgiving 
as  to  their  feasibility.  The  theorists  gener- 
ally  have  agreed  with  us ;  the  men  of  actual 
experience  in  Government,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, have  been  against  us.  They  all 
concede  the  importance  of  the  question  and 
tlie  seriousness  of  the  danger,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  to  our  safety  and  dignity  of 
finding  some  solution  of  the  problem ;  but 
they  hold  that  the  problem  must  be  solved 
and  the  danger  averted  by  moving,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  different  direction,  ^ey  con- 
ceive that  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
menacing  evils  of  the  day  is  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  Queen's  Government,  and  that 
anything  which  relaxed  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  ministers  would  augment  this 
evil.  They  object  that  the  new  principle 
proposed — of  allowing  each  minister  to  re- 
main in  office  while  differing  with  one  or 
other  of  his  colleagues,  so  loi^  as  he  agreed 
with  the  majority  of  the  H&use  of  Com- 
mons— would  reduce  the  prime  minister  to 
a  non-entity.  He  would  simply  be  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  die  sovereign  would 
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have  to  become  the  premier.  They  urge 
that  cabinet  meetings  would  become  both 
impossible  and  mischievous;  no  minister 
could  read  confidential  despatdies,  or  divulge 
his  secret  plans,  before  colleagues  whose 
opmions  placed  them  in  dose  relation  mid 
constant  intercourse  with  the  Parliamentary 
opposition.  They  observe  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  conducted  for  a  month 
without  the  most  intimate  and  confidential 
correspondence  between  the  different  depart- 
ments ;  the  war-minister  and  the  admiralty 
could  not  tell  how  to  dispose  the  army  or 
the  fleet  without  consulting  the  foreign 
minister  as  to  his  needs,  and  if  the  one  were 
pacifically  and  the  other  hostilely  inclined, 
it  would  be  impossible  that  they  should  not 
thwart  and  neu  tralize  each  other.  How,  they 
ask,  could  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
bent  on  peace,  be  induced  to  prepare  a  war- 
budget,  or  be  prevented  from  hampering 
and  starving  the  war  by  contradictions  and 
mischievous  parsimony,  or  be  compelled  to 
sign  warrants  for  expenditure,  which  he 
thought  ought  never  to  have  been  incurred? 
FinfiJly,  they  say,  conceive  the  bad  feeling 
and  bad  temper  which  must  necessarily 
spring  up  among  colleagues  who,  in  public 
debate,  were  constant  v  taking  opposite  sides 
and  answering  each  other,  and  who,  in  doing 
so,  could  not  possibly  avoid  those  taunts 
and  sarcasms,  that  ridicule  and  invective, 
which  are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of 
warm  extemporaneous  discussion. 

The  weight  of  some  of  these  objections 
we  firankly  admit,  especially  of  the  last.  But 
it  must  be  remarked  that  all  of  them  apply 
to  our  suggestions  rather  as  they  would 
operate  if  carried  out  to  their  utmost  ex- 
treme than  if  confined  within  those  moderate 
limits  to  which  the  good  sense  of  English- 
men would  practicall V  restrain  them.  iJnder 
any  circumstances,  the  majority  of  a  minis- 
try would  always  have  concordant  opinion^, 
and  would  act  cordially  and  in  harmony. 
All  that  we  suggested  was,  that  where  one 
or  two  of  them— of  eminent  merit  and 
value — differed  from  their  colleagues  on 
questions  of  moment,  they  should  not,  as 
now,  be  under  the  necessity  of  either  re- 
signing,— ^by  which  the  country  would  lose 
their  services,  or  of  acquiescing  in  and  de- 
fending doctrines  and  measures  they  disap- 
prove,— ^by  which  they  lose  their  character 
and  the  country  its  confidence  in  the  oon- 
scientiousfiess  of  public  men ;  or,  finally,  of 
modifying,  that  is,  of  damaging,  the  views 
of  their  colleagues,  so  as  to  bring  about 
some  sort  of  mongrel,  dearly-bought,  and  un- 
real working  conformity, — ^by  which  what 
1  s  sound  is  spoiled  in  oider  to  force  it  into 
imperfect  harmony  with  what  is  unsound. 


The  objection  drawn  from  the  supposed  < 
of  a  peaceful  Chancellor  of  the  £xcfaeqiMr 
linked  with  warlike  colleagues  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  weight ;  for  we  assume  tint 
the  House  of  Commons  has  resolved  on 
war,  and  has  assimed  such  sums  to  the 
army  and  such  to  the  navy ;  the  function  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  £xdiequer  is  thca 
limited  to  raising  the  money  according  to 
his  best  judgment,  and  watching  over  its 
faithful  appropriation  to  the  allotted  ser- 
vices. Tnere  is  no  doubt  that  if  jou  oouM 
find  a  prime  minister  of  such  commandii^ 
mind,  lofty  position,  and  dominant  will,  as 
to  impose  his  views  and  impress  his  spirit 
upon  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  a 
remedy  for,  or  at  least  an  evasion  oi,  the 
the  evils  complained  of  would  be  attained; 
but  the  absence  of  such  a  man,  and  the 
nearly  equal  power  and  weight  of  every 
minister,  are  the  very  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  If  you  indst  upon  a 
Premier  who  shall  be  supreme  over,  and 
obviously  superior  to,  all  hb  colleagues, 
you  will  generally  compel  bim  to  seleet 
his  eolleagues  among  the  second-rate  and  m- 
ferior  men.  Statesmen  the  fittest  to  govern 
the  country  will  be  least  likely  to  submit  to 
his  supremacy.  Perhaps  the  true  condusioD 
of  the  whole  matter  was  that  g^vea  by  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  emin^it  statesmen 
of  a  neighbouring  country,  to  whom  we  pro- 
pounded the  question : — **  II  y  a  (said  he) 
dans  la  politique,  comme  partout,  den  mstur 
inevitables.  We  should  never  admit  the 
existence  of  such,  except  as  an  exhaustive 
conclusion;  perhaps  the  press  should  never 
admit  it  at  all;  but  statesmen  often  are 
compelled  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge  it 
The  evil  is  great ;  but  there  is  only  one 
cure ;  and  that  God  sends,  but  men  cannot 
make.     H  vousfdut  tin  grand  hommej* 

Perhaps  of  all  passages  in  these  volumes 
the  most  fiiscinating  are  those  containing  the 
analysis  and  delineations  of  th^  several  emi- 
nent diaracters  who  figured  in  those  event- 
ful times.  They  are  not  only  carefully  de- 
scribed, they  are  painted  in  vivid  action. 
We  see  King  James,  the  most  hopeless  chief 
ever  fought  for  by  a  great  party  or  embody- 
ing a  great  principle,  to  the  last  false,  low, 
narrow,  cruel,  and  incapable ;  proof  alike 
against  the  teachings  of  religion  and  the  lav- 
i^  lessons  of  adversity ;  always  the  best 
ally  of  his  foes  and  his  own  worst  enemy ; 
at  once  the  despair  and  the  shame  of  his  de- 
voted friends;  invariably  choosing  the  moat 
fatal  and  incompetent  advisers ;  invariably 
contriving  to  do  precisely  the  wrong  thing 
at  precisely  the  most  critical  moments  of 
his  &te ;  putting  forth  proclamations  breath- 
ing only  ven^eanoe  and  proscription,  at  tha 
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▼ery  time  when  his  only  chance  of  restora- 
tion lay  in  mild  language  and  a  general  am- 
nesty ;  insulting  and  oppressing  every  loyal 
gentleman  who  adhered  to  him  in  reverses 
and  followed  him  into  exile,  unless  they  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  to  him  their  conscience 
and  their  creed  as  well  as  all  their  worldly 
hopes  and  prospects;  wearying  out  the  most 
enthusiastic  attachment  by  ceaseless  brutal- 
ities and  follies,  till  regard  was  changed  into 
disgust;  now  reviling  his  Irish  army,  on 
whose  support  he  was  utterly  dependent, 
for  that  want  of  discipline  which  he  had  him- 
self encouraged,  and  that  poltroonery  of 
which  he  had  himself  set  the  first  example ; 
now  betraying  all  the  pettiness  of  a  spiteful 
and  malignant  nature  by  marking  out  for 
special  vengeance  some  poor  fishermen  who 
had  once  hustled  him  and  called  him  names, 
and  by  forbidding  his  court  at  St.  Germains 
to  put  on  mourning  for  his  daughter's  death ; 
and  shewing  his  profound  ignorance  of  the 
people  he  had  governed  by  believing  to  the 
last  that  they  loved  him  and  would  welcome 
him  back,  though  he  came  as  a  Popish  mon- 
arch and  was  borne  in  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
French  army. 

We  have  an  equally  striking  portraiture 
of  his  rival,  William, — the  most  ungenial 
and  unprepossessing  materials  out  of  which 
nature  ever  made  a  great  statesman  and  a 
great  hero ;  stem,  cold,  and  unconciliating, 
but  firm,  high-minded,  and  generous ;  feeble 
and  infirm  in  body,  ungracious  in  manners 
and  imperious  in  temper;  profoundly  un- 
popular with  the  nation  he  had  delivered, 
partly  because  he  was  just  and  clement, 
mainly  because  he  could  neither  jest  nor 
smile;  hated  by  the  Whigs,  because  he 
stood  between  them  and  their  revenge, — 
hated  by  the  Tories,  although  he  stood  be- 
tween them  and  destruction ;  offending  all 
parties  because  he  was  resolved  to  allow  no 
party  to  sully  with  blood  the  great  deliver- 
ance which  he  had  wrought,  yet  maintaining 
his  resolve  with  cold  and  patient  firmness 
to  the  last ;  managing  with  marvellous  saga- 
city and  endurance  the  most  unmanageable 
and  unreasonable  of  coalitions ;  ever  bent 
upon  great  objects,  from  which  no  selfish 
aims  or  feelings  were  ever  suffered  for  one 
instant  to  divert  him ;  in  his  adopted  coun- 
try inspiring  no  love  and  gaining  no  grati- 
tude, yet  deserving  pre-eminently  boUi; 
never  joyous  or  vivacious  save  on  the  field  of 
battle — never  really  happy  but  amid  stupid 
canals  or  in  a  wretched  tent ;  and,  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point  of  all, 
earning  and  meriting  the  fame  of  a  great 
commander,  though  he  lost  nearly  every 
battle  which  he  fought. 

Then  we  have  the  wise  and  upright  Som- 


ers,  who  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  judicial 
purity.  We  have  the  soft  and  unhappy 
Shrewsbury,  slightly  tainted  with  the  per- 
fidious double-dealing  universal  in  that  age, 
but  expiating  that  perfidy  by  pains  of  con- 
science to  which  that  age  was  almost  uni- 
versally a  stranger;  —  well-meaning,  pat>. 
riotic,  and  eminently  serviceable  at  critical 
times  but  cursed  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
and  a  facility  of  temper  which  marred  his 
usefulness  and  ruined  his  peace.  We  have 
his  very  opposite  in  Sunderland,  who  seems 
to  have  had  no  concience  at  all ;  the  double 
apostate  and  double  traitor;  *^ atoning  for 
many  crimes  by  one  crime  baser  than  all 
the  rest ;"  rendering  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  at  a  most 
seasonable  crisis,  "  services  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  overrate  either  the  wickedness  or 
the  utility ;"  who  had  sinned  against  James 
so  unpardonably,  that  at  length  it  became 
safe  for  William  to  trust  him  ;  and  marked 
out  by  the  singular  and  subtle  sagacity  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  resistless  fascination 
of  his  conversation,  for  deeds  it  was  desir- 
able to  do,  and  which  no  other  man  could 
do  as  well.  We  have  the  wise,  acute,  and 
large-minded  Halifax ;  embarrassed  by  the 
very  wealth  and  amplitude  of  his  intel- 
ligence ;  seeing  the  reasons  for  and  against 
every  course  so  clearly  and  instinctively, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  any 
course  with  promptitude  or  without  mis- 
giving ;  loathing  violence,  hating  and  despis- 
ing everything  that  was  immoderate  and  ex- 
treme; leaving  his  party  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  abuse  their  victory,  returning  to 
them  as  soon  as  that  abuse  placed  them  in 
danger  of  defeat ;  in  a  word,  the  very  incar- 
nation of  that  spirit  of  compromise  which 
shines  forth  in  every  feature  of  our  great 
Revolution.  We  have  Admiral  Russell, 
always  grumbling,  always  unreliable ;  felse 
alike  to  his  country  and  his  king,  to  his  mili- 
tary oath  and  his  honourable  name,  but  true 
to  his  party,  after  his  own  fashion,  amid  all 
his  perfidies  and  vacillations.  In  a  word, 
we  have  a  grand  gallery  of  speaking  por- 
traits, of  an  epoch  unusually  fertile  in  states- 
men at  once  singularly  able  and  singularly 
villanous ;  and  we  have  an  ample  and  ade. 
quate  narrative  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  originated  and  which  explain  the  com- 
bination of  so  much  talent  with  so  little 
principle. 

In  conclusion:  Mr.  Macaulay  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which,  whatever  be  its  obvious 
faults  and  its  proved  delinquencies,  must 
hold  its  ground  for  ever.  Were  its  inac- 
curacies tenfold  more  numerous  or  more 
important,  they  can  never  weigh  much  in 
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the  scale  against  its  wide  research,  its  easy 
grasp,  its  vivid  reproduction  of  the  past,  and 
the  wonderful  fascination  of  its  style.  The 
volumes,  indeed,  are  an  instructive  specimen 
of  what  powers  of  writing  can  achieve.  An 
equal  amount  of  knowledge,  a  more  invari- 
able fidelity  of  delineation,  an  equally  philo 
sophic  judgment,  more  complete  and  invul- 
nerable accuracy  might  have  been  employ 
ed  in  producing  a  history  which,  when  pro- 
duced, would  have  been  unreadable  as  Lin- 
gard  or  Guicciardini.  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
given  us  a  book  as  irresistible  as  the  most 
absorbing  novel,  as  picturesque  as  the  finest 
poetry,  as  easy  reading  as  the  lightest  page 
that  ever  whiled  away  an  idle  hour.  We 
are  grateful  to  him  for  having  enabled  us  to 
learn  so  much  with  so  little  eflfort  and  so 
much  enjoyment.  And  in  this  age  of  crude 
thought  and  wearisome  and  cloudy  verbo- 
sity, we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  an  author 
who  really  respects  himself,  his  subject,  and 
his  audience — ^an  author  every  sentence  of 
whose  writing  is  worth  reading,  and  yet  no 
sentence  of  whose  writing  needs  to  be  read 
twice. 


Art.  rV. — 1.  Tlie  Greek  Testament,  with  a 
Critically  Revised  Text,  dhc.  By  Henry 
Alford,M.A.   8  vols.   London,  1849-56. 

2.  The  Chreek  Testament,  with  Notes,  Qram^ 
mntkal  and  Exegetical.  By  William 
Webster,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  William 
Francis  Wilkinson,  M. A.,  late  Theologi- 
cal Tutor  of  Cheltenham  College.  Vol.  I. 
London,  1855. 

3.  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commen- 
tary on  St,  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
By  J.  C.  Ellicott,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  London, 
1854. 

4.  A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commen- 
tary on  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
By  J.  C.  Ellicott,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  London, 
1855. 

5.  A  Commentary  on  the  Ephesians,  By 
John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.     Glasgow,  1854. 

6.  A   Commentary  on  the  Colossians,     By 
John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church.     Glasgow,  1855. 

7.  St,  PauTs  Epistle  to  die  Corinthians,  with 
Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations.     By 


Arthur  Pbnrhyn  Stanley,  M. A.,  Canon 
of  Canterbury.    2  vols.     London,  1855, 

Amono  the  many  signs  of  renewed  activity 
in  British  Theological  Literature,  none  is 
mere  hopeful  than  the  degree  of  critical  at- 
tention and  study  at  length  awakened  to- 
wards the  original  Christian  Scriptures,  ft 
can  now  no  longer  be  said  to  our  reproach 
that  we  must  go  to  neological  Grermany  for 
thorough  and  truly  learned  biblical  research. 
We  have  in  these  times  many  signs  that 
that  spirit  of  research  is  busy  all  around  us 
in  our  own  island.  The  last  two  years  have 
seen  the  commencement  of  two  new  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  both  of  them  dis- 
tinguished by  critical  power  and  freshness 
of  scholarship.  Mr.  Alford's  Greek  Testa- 
ment is  a  remarkable  advance  on  anything 
we  previously  possessed;  and  the  £ict  of 
his  first  volume  having  already  reached  a 
third  edition,  proves  how  generally  it  has 
been  felt  to  be  so.  The  mastery  of  critical 
resources  which  it  displays,  and  the  impar- 
tiality and  comprehensiveness  which  mark 
its  critical  decisions,  combined  with  the  liv- 
ing and  genial  tone  of  its  commentary,  place 
it  far  above  any  former  attempts  of  the 
same  character  in  this  country, — ^how  fer 
may  easily  be  tested  by  any  reader  who, 
already  accustomed  to  the  uncritical  opin- 
ionativeness  and  technical  pedantry  of 
Bloomfield,  turns  instead  to  Mr.  Alford's 
pages. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  from  the  press  of  the 
Messrs.  Parker  and  under  the  care  of  two 
scholars  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the 
practical  work  of  tuition,  shows  as  strongly 
as  anything  could  do  how  much  the  interest 
in  such  studies  is  spreading.  The  critical 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr  Wilkin- 
son was  undertaken  many  years  ago,  when, 
as  they  tell  us.  Dr.  Valpy's  annotated  edi- 
tion was  the  only  one  in  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents at  the  Universities;  and  although  since 
then  the  labours  of  Bloomfield,  Burton,  Trol- 
lope,  and  finally  those  of  Mr.  Alford,  to 
whose  work  they  repeat  a  well-merited  com- 
pliment with  which  they  acknowledged  its 
first  appearance,  have  contributed  to  supply 
a  deficiency  which  they  had  in  view,  yet 
they  do  not  feel  that  the  subject  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  have  rightly  concluded  to  proceed 
with  their  task.  The  volume  before  us  is 
of  more  modest  pretensions  than  those  of 
Mr.  Alford,  being  adapted  mainly  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  bestowing  pains  rather 
upon  the  style  and  idiom  of  the  language 
than  upon  the  peculiar  subjects  of  exegetical 
inquiry.    It  is  well  calculated  alike  in  re* 
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spect  of  typography  and  brevity  of  annota- 
tion to  serve  its  purpose.  It  is  prefaced 
by  an  Essay  on  textual  criticism  and  the 
principles  of  biblical  interpretation,  to  which 
we  shall  afterwards  advert. 

The  remaining  works  before  us  will  re- 
ceive a  more  particular  notice  in  the  course 
of  this  Article.  We  now  merely  point  to 
them  as  additional  evidence  of  that  active 
spirit  of  critical  inquiry  directed  to  the  New 
Testament,  of  which  we  have  already  spo- 
ken.* It  is  certainly  of  great  importance 
to  the  interests  alike  of  scientific  theology, 
and  of  Christianity  in  our  country,  that  this 
spirit,  as  it  gathers  strength,  should  at  the 
same  time  assume  a  right  direction,  and 
bear  with  it  the  ever-conscious  responsibility 
of  its  high  aim. 

The  object  of  biblic(il  criticism,  in  its 
narrow  and  technical  sense,  is  considered  to 
be  the  determination  of  the  text  of  Scripture. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  an  unnecessary  limi- 
tation of  the  term.  In  entering  upon  the 
examination  of  any  book  of  Scripture,  the 
questions  both  of  textual  purity  and  of  true 
interpretation,  are  necessarilv  forced  togeth- 
er upon  the  attention  of  the  student.  In 
order  to  understand  fully  and  &irly  the 
meaning  of  his  author,  he  must  at  once  have 
a  good  text,  and  be  guided  by  certain  defin- 
ite and  intelligible  principles  of  exegesis. 
Both  these  questions,  therefore,  claim  our 
attentk)n. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  con- 
siderable  progress  has  recently  been  made 
towards  the  determination  of  a  more  accu- 
rate and  authoritative  text.  The  researches 
of  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and  Tisch- 
endorf,  which  have  been  taken  up  in  our 
own  country  by  Alford  and  Tregejles,  have 
tended  greatly  to  secure  some  definite  re- 
sults in  this  department. 

There  is  more  or  less  recognition  of  these 
results  in  all  the  works  before  us.  In  all 
indeed,  save  those  of  Dr.  Eadie  and  Messrs. 


*  We  have  not  included  Mr.  Jowelt's  recent  work 
among  those  at  the  head  of  our  present  Article, 
although  it  is  trulj  more  significant  than  anj  of  them, 
and  confessedly  marked  by  qualities,  both  critical 
and  speculative,  of  a  very  high  order.  We  have  not 
done  so  because  wo  could  not  pretend  to  overtake 
the  examination  of  such  a  work  within  the  limits  of 
this  Article.  Mr.  Jowett's  book  opens  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  principles  in  the  domain  of  pure  Theology 
and  Metaphysics,  which  on  this  occasion  we  pur- 
posely avoid.  So  much  only,  we  venture  to  say, 
that  while  we  have  our  own  grave  objections  to  mudi 
in  Mr.  Jowett's  speculations  and  interpretations,  we 
do  not  sympathise  with  the  reception  which,  upon 
the  whole,  his  word  has  encountered.  Those  who 
have  hailed  it,  and  those  who  have  denounced  it — 
much  upon  the  same  grounds — ^havo  botli,  we  appre- 
liend,  somewhat  miBtaken  its  true  character. 


Webster  and  Wilkinson,  the  texhts  receptus 
has  been  abandoned,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
we  must  certainly  think  with  justice. 
Messrs.  Webster  and  Wilkinson  have  sought 
to  vindicate  the  course  which  they  have 
adopted  in  the  face  of  modern  criticism, 
but  we  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  their 
arguments ;  and  the  language  used  by  Dr. 
Bentley  " above  a  himdred  years  ago"  in 
their  behalf  cannot  in  the  least  degree  avail 
in  such  a  matter.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  accuracy  of  the  textus  receptus 
has  been  confirmed  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  anticipated,  but  what  are  its  in- 
dependent claims  and  value  in  comparison 
with  the  text,  for  example,  either  of  Lach- 
man  or  of  Tlschendorf. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  critical  author- 
ity of  the  textus  receptus  is  imperfect  Based 
upon  the  labours  of  Erasmus,  who  had  not 
only  a  very  limited  access  to  MSS.,  but  who 
did  not  even  use  with  entire  faithfulness 
what  critical  resources  he  had,  it  cannot 
claim  any  undue  deference.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Erasmus  appeared  in  1516,  antici-, 
pating  in  its  publication  the  Ck)mplutensian 
edition  prepared  under  the  care  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  although  the  latter  had  been  print- 
ed two  years  before.  The  work  of  Eras- 
mus, according  to  the  statement  of  Tregelles, 
was  completed  "  in  extreme  haste."  "  The 
MSS.  used  for  it  are  still,  for  the  most  part, 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Basle ;  so  that 
we  are  not  left  to  mere  conjecture  as  to  their 
value  and  antiquity.  For  the  Apocalypse 
he  had  but  one  mutilated  MS.,  borrowed 
from  Reuchlin,  in  which  the  text  and  com- 
mentary were  intermixed  almost  unintel- 
ligibly. And  thus  he  used  here  and  there 
the  Latin  Vulgate  for  his  guide,  re-translat- 
ing into  Greek  as  well  as  he  could.  In  other 
places,  aJso,  he  used  the  Latin  Vulgate  to 
supply  what  he  supposed  to  be  deficient  in 
the  MSS.  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
Complutensiari  editors  had  done,  only  with 
great  frequency."*  In  his  subsequent  edi- 
tions he  was  able  to  bestow  more  leisure 
and  pains  upon  his  text,  and  many  consider- 
able improvements  were  introduced,  espe- 
cially into  the  fourth  edition,  which  appeared 
after  the  publication  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglot  This  latter  edition  was  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  Erasmus,  so  far  as  the 
text  of  the  Apocalypse  was  concerned,  and 
he  availed  himself  accordingly  of  it  for  the 
correction  of  that  portion  of  his  work.  He 
did  not,  however,  avail  himself  of  it  to  the 
extent  that  he  might  have  done.  Apparent- 
ly he  had  forgotten,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 


*  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek       i 
New  Testament,  pp.  20,  21. 
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jears,  all  the  places  which  he  himself  had 
turned  into  Greek  from  defect  of  any  original 
MS.,  and  many  of  these  translations  accor- 
dingly remained,  and  still  remain  to  this  day, 
although  their  origin  is  notorious!  Eras- 
mus lived  to  issue  a  further  iiflh  edition  in 
1535.  It  is  this  fiilh  edition  which  appears 
to  have  been  immediately  used  by  Robert 
Stephens  in  his  own  third  edition  of  1550 ; 
and  this  again  is  the  basis  of  the  Elzevir  edi- 
tion, published  at  Ley  den,  in  1(>33,  and 
whose  text  is  that  which  continues  in  com- 
mon use  to  the  present  day.  As  the  fifth 
edition  of  Erasmus,  however,  was  merely  a 
reprint  of  his  fourth,  this  latter  is  really  to 
be  regarded  as  the  substantial  basis  of  the 
textus  recepttts. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  a  text  which 
has  no  higher  pedigree  than  this,  has  no 
particular  claims  upon  the  critical  student. 
The  difficulty  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  text 
which  should  be  adopted  in  preference ;  but 
whatever  may  be  this  difficulty,  it  is  not  one 
with  which  the  student  can  very  well  avoid 
dealing. 

Griesbach  may  be  considered  the  first 
who  applied  himself  on  any  clear  and  well- 
understood  principles  to  the  revision  of  the 
common  text.  Mill  and  Bentley,  Bengel 
and  Wetstein,  had  preceded  him  in  the  col- 
lection of  critical  materials,  and  even  in  the 
indication  of  certain  principles  of  MS.  classi- 
fication; but  Griesbach  was  the  first  who 
really  endeavoured  to  systematize  authori- 
ties, and  employ  them  methodically  for  the 
purpose  of  textual  correction.  He  arranged 
his  sources  into  three  families  or  classes,  in 
each  of  which  he  traced,  or  seemed  to  trace, 
characteristic  readings.  The  names  which 
he  assigned  to  them  respectively  wore  West- 
ern,  Alexandrian,  and  CJonstantinopolitan ; 
the  first,  as  he  supposed,  containing  the  old- 
est text,  the  second  forming  a  revision  of  it, 
and  the  third  derived  from  the  other  two. 
These  various  classes  of  texts  he  called  re- 
censions, although  this  term  properly  applied 
only  to  the  second  of  them.  In  his  emenda- 
tion  of  the  text,  he  rested  chiefly  on  the 
combined  testimony  of  his  recensions.  A 
reading  was  held  bv  him  valid  in  propor- 
tion, not  to  the  number  of  individual  ^ISS. 
in  its  fiivour,  but  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
was  countenanced  by  the  different  fiimilies 
of  MSS.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  he  did 
not  uniformly  act  upon  this  rule.  Gries- 
bach's  classification,  although  arbitrarily  car- 
ried out  by  him  in  its  particular  divisions, 
and  especially  in  the  clear  distinction  which 
he  sought  to  establish  between  Western  and 
Alexandrian  MSS.,  has  yet  continued  strong- 
ly to  influence  the  whole  subsequent  course 
of    New  Testament  criticism.     It  gave  a 


powerful  and   permanent  Impulae  to  the 

science. 

Passing  over  the  edition  of  Dr.  Schok,  of 
Bonn,  which  does  not  deserve  any  speciAl 
notice,  the  Greek  Testament  of  Lachmann 
next  demands  our  attention.  Publiahed  at 
first  in  a  small  form,  without  any  pre&oe,  it 
attracted  but  little  interest,  and  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  misunderstood  even  bj 
suchfscholars  as  De  Wette.  It  was  destinedi 
however,  to  form  an  era  in  Biblioal  criticiBin. 
It  presented  us  for  the  first  time,  not  merel? 
with  a  revision  of  the  received  text,  but  wim 
a  text  drawn  solely  from  original  document- 
ary sources.  Instead  of  starting  with  Gries- 
bach from  the  textus  receptus^  and  inquiriDg 
how  far  it  could  be  adhered  to — Tjacnmann 
inquired  from  the  first  what  was  the  bestr 
attested  reading  in  every  case — ^What  was 
the  text  of  the  most  ancient  authorities? 
He  recognised  as  such  authorities  the  older 
Greek  MSS. — the  citations  of  Origen — the 
ancient  Latin  versions — and  the  citations  of 
the  most  ancient  Liatm  Fathers.  In  this 
way  he  sought  to  reproduce,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  text  of  the  fourth  century^  inde- 
pendently of  all  later  modificati(»ia.  This  is 
the  text  which  Mr.  Stanley  has  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  his  commentary — following  in 
this  respect  the  example  of  Mr.  Jowett  in 
his  recent  volumes.  The  latter  has  said  of 
it: — '^The  text  of  Lachmann  has  many 
claims  to  be  considered  as  the  most  perfect 
that  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  the  first, 
most  consistent,  and,  with  one  exception, 
the  only  recension  of  the  New  Testament, 
drawn  entirely  from  the  earliest  manuscripts 
and  authorities.  It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar 
of  the  highest  genius,  and  of  the  greatest 
knowled^B  and  experience  as  an  editor. 
Any  advance  which  can  hereafter  be  made 
in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  great  as  that  by  which  Lach- 
mann is  separated  from  previous  editors.'' 
To  this  Mr.  Stanley  has  added  the  force  of 
his  own  experience.  "  Whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,''  he  says,  ^'  the  diflerences  between 
Lachmann's  text  and  the  received  text  very 
rarely  aflect  the  sense,  on  the  other  hand 
they  materially  increase  the  force  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  style ;  and  it  is  this  considersp 
tion,  which,  to  one  unskilled  in  MSS.,  is  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  their  antiquity. 
There  is  a  rudeness  in  form,  an  abruptness 
in  construction,  a  vivacity  in  expression, 
which  convey  an  irresistible  impression  of 
primitive  originality,  analagous  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  an  ancient  edifice,  compared 
with  a  modern  imitation." 

The  great  principle  upon  which  Lachmann 
acted,  of  recurring  to  the  most  ancient  evi- 
donee  fur  the  text  of  Scripture,  may  be  said 
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to  have  won  assent  from  all  scholars.  Both 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  have  adopted  it, 
and  it  is  so  obviously  the  true  principle, 
that  we  cannot  imagine  any  one  seriously 
contesting  it  It  may  well  be  granted,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  capable  of  a  wider  extension, 
and  a  freer  and  more  comprehensive  use, 
than  it  received  at  Lachmann^s  own  hands. 
He  hit  upon  the  right  plan,  but  he  did  not 
sufficiently  cacry  it  out.  The  collation  of 
the  Oriental  versions,  as  well  as  of  the 
Latin,  and  a  more  complete  induction  of  the 
Fathers,  is  necessary  to  carry  out  his  idea, 
and  to  furnish  us  in  all  respects  with  the 
most  ancient  and  independent  text. 

Tischendorf  has  professed  to  take  a  wider 
survey  of  authorities  than  Lachmann,  keep- 
ing his  main  principle  in  view.  He  has  also 
laid  down  an  elaborate  series  of  texts,  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  individual 
readings.  He  acknowledges  '*the  paramount 
importance  of  ancient  authority,  but  he  ad- 
mits many  modifications^ which  might,  in 
application^  interfere  materially  with  the  re- 
currence to  the  oldest  class  of  documents." 
His  labours,  as  a  whole,  have  undoubtedly 
advanced  the  state  of  the  text,  and  especially 
increased  the  critical  -resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  student  His  digest  of  various 
readings  is  admitted*  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete  which  has  hitherto  appeared.  We 
regret,  however,  that  afler  the  too  common 
fashion  of  rival  philologists,  he  does  not  suf- 
ficiently recognise  the  merits  of  Lachmann*s 
labours.  The  tone  in  which  he  speaks  of 
them,  and  especially  of  Alford's,f  is  unworthy 
of  a  great  scholar,  and  certainly  does  not 
tend  to  exalt  his  own  claims. 

It  is  the  text  of  Tischendorf  which  is  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  Mr.  Ellicott  "It 
was  long  with  me,"  he  says,  "  a  subject  of 
anxious  thought,  whethe/  I  should  adopt  the 
text  of  Lachmann,  (for  whose  critical  abili- 
tfes  I  have  a  profound  respect,)  or  that  of 
Tischendorf.  The  latter  I  consider  inferior 
to  Lachmann  in  talent,  scholarship,  and  crit- 
ical acumen.  But  as  a  paleseographer,  he 
stands  infinitely  higher ;  as  a  man  of  energy 
and  industry,  he  is  unrivalled;  and  as  a 
critic  he  has  learnt  from  what  he  has  suf- 
fered. Moreover,  he  is  with  us,  still  learn- 
ing, still  gathering,  still  toiling ;  while  Lach- 
mann's  edition,  with  all  its  excellencies  and 
all  its  imperfections,  must  now  remain  as  he 
has  lefl  it  to  us." 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Tregelles  are  still  only 
in  progress,  but  they  warrant  high  expecta- 
tions.    His  zeal  and  cordial  appreciation  of 

•  Alford's  Greek  Text.    Prolegomena,  p.  68. 
t  Prolegomena,  p.  1.    Stereotjpe  edition.    Leip- 
sic,  1850. 


Others'  labours;  his  candour,  dwi_ 
perseverance ;  and  not  least,  his  mK, 
described  by  himself,  in  the  view  of  thdv, 
lowed  by  his  predecessors,  all  tend  to  mail 
us  cherish  the  hope  that  we  shall  receive^ 
from  him  a  text  more  entirely  trustworthy 
than  uny  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  >^ 
world.  He  proposes  an  important  novelty 
on  the  plan  of  any  who  have  preceded  him 
— namely,  to  give,  along  with  the  text,  the 
full  statement  of  all  the  ancient  authorities ; 
so  that,  be  the  true  reading  what  it  may,  the 
student  will  see  within  what  limits  the  vari- 
ation of  evidence  is  confined.  It  is  his  aim 
mora  explicitly,  in  his  own  language,  "  to 
give  the  text  on  the  authority  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  and  versions,  and  the  aid  of  the  earlier 
citations,  so  far  as  to  present,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  text  commonly  received  in  the 
fourth  century, — always  stating  what  au- 
thorities support,  and  what  oppose,  the  text 
given.  II,  In  cases  in  which  we  have  cer- 
tain proofs  which  carry  us  still  nearer  to  the 
apostolic  age,  to  use  the  data  so  afforded. 
III.  In  cases  in  which  the  oldest  documents 
agree  in  certain,  undoubted,  transcriptural 
error,  to  state  the  reading  so  supported,  but 
not  to  follow  it;  and  to  give  the  grounds  on 
which  another  reading  is  preferred.  IV.  In 
matters  altogether  doubtful,  to  state  dis- 
tinctly the  conflicting  evidence,  and  thus  to 
approximate  towards  a  true  text.  V.  To 
give  the  various  readings  of  all  the  uncial 
MSS.  and  ancient  versions  very  correctly^  so 
that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  what  readings 
possess  any  ancient  authority  whatever. 
To  these  I  add  the  more  important  citations 
of  the  earlier  writers,  (to  Eusebius  inclusive.) 
The  places  are  also  to  be  indicated  in  which 
the  common  text  departs  from  the  ancient 
readings."* 

Of  the  writers  before  us,  Mr.  Alford  is 
the  only  one  who  has  engaged  afresh  in  the 
task  of  textual  revision.  La  the  first  edition 
of  his  first  volume,  he  adopted  a  medium  or 
provisional  text, — admitting,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  older 
MSS.  where  the  sense  is  afiected,  but  adher- 
ing to  the  received  text  where  the  variations 
were  unimportant  This  very  unsatisfactory 
compromise  he  has  rightly  seen  fit  to  aban- 
don m  his  second  edition  and  in  his  remain- 
ing volumes.  In  these  he  has  sought  to  con- 
struct a  text  for  himself,  based  both  upon 
external  and  internal  evidence,  being  chiedy 
guided  in  the  latter  case  by  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Griesbach.  The  reliance  which  he 
had  formerly  placed  on  mere  external  or 
diplomatic  authority,  he  considers  to  have 
been  disproportioned  to  its  real  value ;  and 

*  An  Aooount  of  the  Printed  Text,  pp.  173,  Vll, 
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he  brings  prommentij  into  view*  the  value 
of  subjective  or  internal  tests  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  true  reading.  But  there  is  also 
great  and  obvious  danger  in  the  application 
of  such  tests,  and  Mr.  Alford  appears  to  us 
to  have  rested  on  them  unduly.  All  modi- 
fying rules,  we  hold  with  both  Lachmann 
and  Tregelles,  must  yield,  in  the  last  case, 
to  the  claims  of  absolute  evidence,  if  textual 
criticism  is  ever  to  be  rescued  from  arbitra- 
riness, and  its  results  placed  on  a  clear  and 
intelligible  basis;  and  in  so  far  as  Mr. 
Alford  has  failed  to  recognise  this,  he  has 
departed  from  the  one  great  principle  of 
critical  guidance.  His  arduous  and  difficult 
undertaking,  however,  deserves  every  credit, 
i^  as  a  whole,  it  be  too  complicated  to  have 
enabled  him  to  attain  any  signal  success  in 
the  department  of  textual  emendation.  The 
scholar  who  would  decidedly  advance  us 
beyond  the  text  of  Lachmann,  must  be  one 
who,  like  Tregelles,  has  devoted  years  of 
untiring  industry  to  the  personal  examina- 
tion of  original  authorities,  and  who  will  be 
content  to  make  this  his  main,  if  not  exclu- 
sive study.  Yet  we  rejoice  in  the  attempt 
of  Mr.  Alford,  assured  that  it  will  tend  to 
awaken  a  fresher  interest  in  such  researches, 
and  to  hasten  the  consummation  which,  with 
him,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate,  ^'  when 
every  student  shall  be  required  to  give  an 
account  of  the  sources  and  rationale  of  the 
text  which  he  adopts,  and  to  have  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  evidence 
for  and  against  every  important  various 
reading." 

When  the  student  has  satisfied  himself 
with  his  text,  he  has  next  to  find  its  mean- 
ing. It  might  seem  that  no  great  difference 
of  opinion  could  arise  in  this  case  as  to  his 
course ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  true  method 
of  Scriptural  interpretation  has  been  very 
much  disputed.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  very  importance  of  Scripture,  and 
by  the  keen  and  zealous  interest  which  must 
alwavs  attach  to  the  decisions  drawn  from 
it.  Messrs.  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  in 
their  pre&ce,  have  defined  no  fewer  than 
four  different  methods  of  biblical  interpre- 
tation,— ^viz.,  the  neologian,  the  allegorical, 
the  dogmatical,  and  the  historical.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  among  commentators,  repre- 
sentatives of  one  and  all  of  these  methods ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are 
characterized  by  any  such  dear  distinctions 
as  the  name  of  School  applied  to  each  is 
apt  to  suggest  There  is  much,  of  course, 
in  which  all  commentators  must  be  agreed ; 
and  there  is  often  a  living  force  in  the  genius 


^  "Prolegomena,"  vol  iL  p.  59. 


of  a  writer  (as  in  the  case  of  Oiigen)  whUk 
enables  him  to  rise  far  above  the  influences 
of  a  vicious  method.  Yet  there  is  a  tmtk 
and  reality  in  such  distinctions,  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  true  or  historical  method 
will  perhaps  be  most  clearly  shown  by  briff 
contrast  with  those  of  the  others. 

Instead  of  four  different  systems  of  intor- 
pretation,  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Webster 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
sufficient  to  characterize  three  as  alone  pos- 
sessed of  any  present  interest  and  influence. 
The  allegorical  principle  of  interpretation, 
as  they  admit,  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
same  erroneous  source  as  the  dc^maticil, 
and,  besides,  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
any  living  representatives.  The  dogmaiied 
system  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neologied 
or  sceptical  on  the  other,  have  still,  however, 
many  adherents. 

Of  the  former  it  is  the  characteristic  prin- 
ciple to  interpret  Scripture  according  to  cer- 
tain previously  concluded  dogmas.     It  does 
not  inquire,  but  from  the  first  affirms,    h 
sets  out  from  definite  data,  which  it  aims  to 
make  good  ;  it  does  not  investigate  data  in- 
ductively for  itsel£    It  approaches  Scripture 
through  modem  notions  and  traditional  con- 
victions, and  reads  it  backward  in  the  light 
of  these.     It  never  seems  for  a  moment  to 
contemplate  any  other  test,  or  to  suppose 
that  Scripture  can  be  regarded  apart  from 
those  later  growths  of  dogmatic  opimon 
which  have  clustered  round  its  texts.     The 
prestige  of  colossal  creeds  impose  upon  it 
so  as  to  obscure  all  free  light  and  impede , 
all  independent  movement.     It  is  certainly 
strange,  in  the  light  of  modem  methods  oi 
research,  to  refer  to  many  of  the  excellent 
commentators  of  this  school, — to  whom  be 
all  honour  for  their  patient  industry  and  ael^ 
denying  labours, — and  to  believe  that  they 
could  ever  have  been  thought  to  unveil  the 
features  of  that  wonderful  life  which  meets 
us  everywhere  in  the  Bible.    How  vainly  do 
we  often  try  to  catch  any  glimpse  of  its  true 
image  beneath  the  stiffened  and  formal  out- 
line of  their  exposition  !     What  strange^ca- 
prices  do  language  and  reasoning  sometimes 
play  in  their  hands,  in  order  that  the  pre- 
judged dc^ma  may  come  forth  safely !     Fic- 
tions of  logic,  arts  of  interpretation,  that  can 
scarcely  deceive  the  moral  instincts  of  a 
child,  are  gravely  applied  to  remove  the  in- 
tellectual difficulties  of  the  student.     One 
cannot  help  feeling,  under  all  the  elaborate 
and  ingenious  shifts  to  bring  just  such  a 
meaning — Calvinistic,  Arminian,  or  Unita- 
rian—out of  the  sacred   page,  with  what 
melancholy  ease    the  best    men   entangle 
themselves  in  verbal  sophistries,  and  be- 
come parties  to  delusive  subtleties. 
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The  sceptical  is  the  direct  opposite  of  this 
dogmatical  school  of  interpretation — its  nat- 
ural reaction.  It  is  not  only  uncommitted 
to  the  phraseologies  of  modem  creeds^ — it 
is,  as  a  system,  without  Cliristian  spirit  or 
principle.  It  works  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment not  only  by  the  same  critical  method 
by  which  it  works  upon  tmy  other  ancient 
literary  documents — for  this  is  well ;  but  it 
works  upon  it  without  regard  to  those  ap- 
propriate conditions  which,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  are  essential.  In  order  to  under- 
stand any  writer,  he  must  be  so  far  taker 


The  historical  method  of  interpretation 
stands  in  contrast  both  to  the  dogmatical  and 
the  sceptical.  To  the  former  It  is  opposed 
by  its  freedom,  to  the  latter  by  its  faith. 
Freedom  and  &ith, — these  are  its  watch- 
words.  Without  the  former  there  can  be 
no  true  inquiry ;  without  the  latter,  inquiry, 
making  a  wrong  start,  must  issue  in  false 
results.  It  is  the  aim  of  such  a  criticism  ta 
bring  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  record 
the  same  fresh  and  quickened  insight  into 
the  actual  facts  which  it  presents,  and  the 
same  spirit  of  shrinking  truthfulness  in  their 


for  what  he  professes  to  be — ^his  spirit,  his  |  exhibition  which  in  cognate  investigations 
genius,  must  be  seized.     Without  this,  all  i  has  been  recently  so  fruitful.  Untrammelled 


criticism  will  be  mere  mechanicAl  carping 
or  blind  blundering.     And  if  this  be  true 


by  later  notions  and  controversial  refine- 
ments, it  would  enter  as  £ir  as  possible 


of  any  writers,  it  is  eminently  true  of  the  into  communion  with  the  very  life  of  Scrip- 
inspired   writers  of  the   New  Testament,  ]  ture,  and  thereby  faithfully  seize  and  repro-- 


who  are  so  thoroughly  practical,  whose 
words  are  actions,  who  have  written  because 
moved  to  declare  a  truth  which  animated 
their  whole  soul  and  made  their  life.  To 
criticise  such  men  from  any  point  beyond 
the  sphere  of  that  life  which  circulates  in 
every  word  of  their  writings,  which  tinges 
with  its  own  hue  their  every  phrase,  and 
charges  it  with  a  peculiar  meaning,  must  be 
a  radical  mistake.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to 
touch  with  icy  hand  a  beating  heart,  and 
thereby  hope  to  tell  all  its  varying  pulses 
nnd  warm  feelings.  For  the  living  soul  we 
have  merely  dead  ashes.  Now  this  is  ex- 
actly what  the  sceptical  school  has  done. 
It  has  entered  on  its  critical  task  without 
any  genuine  affinity  with  the  spirit  and 
character  of  that  task  ;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  truth  has  vanished  under 
its  cold  and  ungenial  touch.  "  The  critical 
and  philological  observations  of  the  writers 
of  this  school  may  be  worthy  of  all  atten- 
tion ;  their  remarks  on  geography,  history, 
on  the  manners  and  habits  of  antiquity,  may 
be  accurate,  perspicuous,  and  just,  —  yet, 
afler  all,  it  is  a  well-proportioned  form  in 
which  there  is  no  life — 

'*  We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there."* 

The  principle  of  this  school  stands,  in 
fact,  self-refuted  by  its  own  destructive 
work.  This  satisfies  none,  not  even  those 
restless  minds  whose  logical  amusement  it 
constitutes.  The  heart  turns  from  it  in 
disgust  and  hopelessness.  We  cannot  shel- 
ter ourselves  amid  such  wretched  devasta- 
tion, such  broken  and  unroofed  fragments 
of  a  once  comfortable  home.  We  rather 
abandon  the  tenement  in  despair,  and  cast 
ourselves  on  the  chances  of  the  night. 


*  Webster  and  "Wilkinson's  Greek  Testament  Pre- 
face, p.  28. 


duce  its  features.  Instead  of  contemplating 
the  past  from  the  platform  of  the  present,  it 
endeavours  to  ascend  beyond  subsequent  de- 
posits of  Christian  opinions  to  its  primitive 
strata,  and  from  its  position  in  the  midst  of 
them,  to  take  the  very  form  and  presence  of 
Christian  truth  as  then  and  there  imprinted. 
It  endeavours,  in  short,  to  get  out  of  later 
abstractions  into  the  old  world  of  reality 
depicted  in  the  New  Testament,  and,  by  an 
unforced  insight  and  simple  skill,  to  com- 
prehend and  represent  that  reality.  To  re- 
verse this  process,  and  to  look  back  upon 
the  piimitive  truth  and  life  of  the  Church, 
only  from  the  defined  basis  of  modem  cir- 
cumstances and  a  modem  creed,  it  feels  to 
bo  directly  unhistorical,  inasmuch  as,  what- 
ever may  be  the  demands  of  any  such  creed 
upon  our  reverence  and  gratitude,  it  is  the 
product  of  intellectual  influences  and  of  spi- 
ritual conflicts  in  many  respects  different 
from  those  that  moved  the  Apostolic  age. 
To  regard  the  past,  therefore,  only  in  the 
view  of  such  a  creed,  is,  from  the  first,  to 
place  the  truth  behind  a  screen,  instead  of 
trying  to  catch  its  tme  aspect  in  its  own 
natural  and  appropriate  light. 

The  system  thus  briefly  described  is  the 
genuine  inductive  method  of  interpretation* 
Based  on  a  thorough  grammatical  know- 
ledge, it  yet  implies  a  good  deal  more  than 
this.  Versed  in  all  the  technicalities  of 
idiom  and  style,  the  historical  critic  must, 
moreover,  possess  a  living  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  the  writer  and  his  age.  He  must 
understand  the  mode  of  thought  which  the 
writer  represents,  and  tlie  whole  circum- 
stances moulding  its  development.  *'He 
must  bear  in  mind  the  writer's  aim  and  ob- 
ject, the  time,  the  place,  the  motives  of  his 
writing,  whether  he  relates  what  ho  himself 
believed,  or  merely  records  the  statements 
of  others ;  whether  he  writes  in  his  own  or 
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in  an  assumed  character.  He  must  consider 
ibe  meaning  which  those  for  whom  he  wrote 
would,  from  their  relation  to  him,  attach  to 
his  language,  and  the  impression  he  wished 
to  communicate  by  his  composition.  The 
consideration  of  these  several  points  consti- 
tutes the  historical  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  which  often  differs  from  the  strict- 
ly grammatical  or  literal  sense  at  which  a 
reader  would  naturally  arrive,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  writer's  original  position  or 
primary  design,"* 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  true  charac- 
ter of  this  method  be'  understood.  While 
claiming  a  degree  of  impartiality  which  the 
dc^matical  school  denies  itself  by  its  very 
principle,  it  still  has  its  own  conditions.  It 
finds  itself  by  the  simple  nature  of  its  task 
bound  to  certain  prepossessions  ;  and  all 
pretence  of  further  freedom  is  rightly  held 
by  it  to  amount  either  to  sceptical  indiffer- 
ence, or,  as  Neander  shrewdly  urged  against 
Strauss,  the  mere  ''  exchange  of  one  set  of 
prepossessions  for  another."  A  criticism 
which  deals  with  the  Christian  record  must 
be  Christian.  It  must  be  animated  by  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  conditioned  by  Chris- 
tian' principle.  The  critic,  as  the  essential 
Sualification  for  his  office,  must  be  within 
lie  sphere  and  under  the  influence  of  that 
life  to  which  the  New  Testament  records 
owe  their  origin,  and  without  which,  there- 
fore, they  are  uuintelligible.  But  it%s  not 
necessary  for  this  purpose  that  he  should  be 
what  is  particularly  called  a  Calvinist,  or 
Arminian,  or  Arian.  Sudh  dogmatic  limits 
are  not  only  misplaced,  but  they  are  really 
destructive  of  a  right  critical  spirit.  They 
restrain  it  within  logical  bounds  inimical  to 
its  appropriate  exercise.  They  impose  con- 
ditions upon  it  which  are  not  estential  but 
arbitrary,  which  do  not  spring  directly  out 
of  the  truth  as  its  eternal  characteristics, 
but  which  form  special  interpretations  of 
it  adapted  to  controversial  exigencies.  In 
their  very  nature,  therefore,  they  prevent 
the  critic  from  catching  the  truth  in  the 
clear  mirror  of  Scripture.  He  can  only 
see  it  as  depicted  in  his  own  particular  for- 
mula, whatever  that  may  be.  The  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  its  fulness  has  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  rise  above  and  overflow  such  re- 
stricted channels. 

A  congenial  spirit  of  Christian  sympathy 
is,  therefore,  the  essential,  and  so  far  the 
only  essential  qualification  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament  critic.  If  he  have  not  this,  it  does 
not  matter  what  may  be  his  logical  or  phi- 
lological dexterity.     He  will  only  blunder 


*  Webster  and  WiUdnaon's  Greek  TestamcQt  Pro- 
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the  more  darkly  and  aimleaalj.  The  tne 
nature  of  the  requirement  admita  of  ili«stii> 
tion  from  ordinary  cases  of  critical  inter- 
pretation. None,  except  a  poet^  as  all  igrM, 
is  fitted  to  criticise  Shakspeare.  It  is  oolj, 
we  know,  the  most  subtle  and  fiDalj  exer- 
cised afBnity  that  can  adequately  appreciate 
and  expound  the  works  of^  the  great  drams- 
tist  And  what  is  demanded  of  the  QuvdiB 
critic  is  essentially  similar.  It  is  that  kin- 
dred spirit  with  the  writers  of  the  Nev 
Testament  which  quickens  in  contact  with 
their  spiritual  inspirations,  and,  in  an  appr^ 
ciative  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling 
with  them,  can  trace  connexions  and  p&ntm 
meanings,  wholly  hidden  to  the  mere  fi>nntl 
gaze.  Wherever  such  a  kindred  spirit  '» 
found  united  with  philological  depth  id^ 
proficiency,  we  have  the  conditions  of  t 
genuine  scriptural  criticism,  —  a  critidsm 
which  shall  be  at  once  Christian  and  impar- 
HaL  It  is  such  a  criticism  which  the  present 
wants  of  British  theology  demand.  It  is 
such  a  criticism  which  evangelical  ChrlstiaB- 
ity  has  no  need  to  fear.  Whatever  it  mar 
destroy,  it  will  yet  the  more  build  op.  ^Tbe 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble"  may  disappear, 
but  ''the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones^ 
will  only  shine  forth  with  the  more  glorioui 
and  enduring  brightness.  The  extremes  of 
modem  systems  may  vanish  in  its  dear  and 
simple  light ;  but  the  great  truths  which,  in 
their  outreaching  grandeur,  these  several 
systems  have  vainly  striven,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  to  compress,  will  only  be  seen  in 
higher  and  more  indubitable  witness. 

The  three  writers,  whose  more  extended 
commentaries  before  us  remain  for  notice, 
bear*  each  a  somewhat  different  relaUon  to 
this  Historical  School  of  criticism.  All 
equally  share  in  its  spirit  of  ^imess  and 
candour,  and  the  genuine  learning  which  it 
necessarily  implies ;  but  of  the  uiree,  Mr. 
Stanley  possesses  the  finest  critical  genius, 
and  the  largest  endowment  of  historical  in- 
sight. He  appears  to  enter  most  thorough- 
ly into  the  spirit  of  the  apostolical  time,  as 
he  certainly  traces  its  features  with  the  most 
vivid  pencil. 

Mr.  Ellicott  is  distinctively  a  scholar, — 
an  accurate  and  accomplished  New  Testa- 
ment grammarian.  His  two  Commentaries 
are,  in  the  main,  confined  to  critical  and 
grammatical  details.  By  confining  himself 
to  this  humbler  and  less  ambitious  sphere, 
he  has  aimed  to  ''give  the  student  some  in- 
sight into  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  enable  him,  with  more  assured  steps,  to 
ascend  the  difHcult  heights  of  exegeticai  and 
dogmatical  theology." 

*'  My  own  studies,"  he  continues,  "  have  iirt* 
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mstibly  Impelled  me  to  the  conyiction  that,  with- 
out making  anj  unnecessary  distinctions  between 
grammar  and  exegesis,  we  are  still  bound  to  re- 
cognise the  necessity — ^first,  of  endeavouring  to 
find  out  what  the  words  naturally  convey,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rules  of  language ;  then, 
secondly,  of  observing  the  peculiar  shade  of 
meaning  that  the  context  appears  to  impart 
Too  often  this  process  has  been  reversed ;  the 
commentator,  on  the  strength  of  some  received 
interpretation,  or  some  dogmatical  bias,  has 
stated  what  the  passage  ought  to  mean,  and  then 
has  been  tempted,  by  the  force  of  bad  example, 
to  coerce  the  words  *per  ffebraigmum,  or  per 
enallagem^*  to  yield  the  required  sense.  This  in 
many,  nay,  in  most  cases,  I  feel  certain,  has  been 
done,  to  a  groat  degree  uncansciotuly^  yet  still 
the  evil  effects  remain.  God's  word,  though 
innocently,  has  been  dealt  deceitfully  with ;  and 
God's  word,  like  His  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  may 
not,  with  impunity,  be  staid  up  by  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  mortal  aid."* 

The  tone  of  this  passage  very  well  marks 
the  character  of  Mr.  Ellioott's  Commentaries, 
and  if  he  does  not  profess  to  carry  out  to  its 
full  extent  the  historical  principle  of  inter- 
pretation, it  is  yet  obvious  how  completely 
no  adopts  it  as  his  starting  point.  In  limit- 
ing his  task  to  the  mere  grammatical  ex- 
position of  his  text,  he  has,  we  think,  too 
much  restricted  himself.  For  in  point  of 
fact,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  between 
grammar  and  exegesis.  The  most  important 
words  frequently  take  their  shade  of  mean- 
ing— that  which  forms  their  special  signi- 
ficance in  the  place  where  they  stand,  from 
'Circumstances  and  considerations  that  their 
mere  analysis  will  not  yield.  The  peculiar 
cast  of  thought  of  the  writer — ^the  train  of 
ideas  unfold^  by  him,  and  the  end  he  has 
in  view,  may  all  modify  the  force  of  words, 
and  help  to  determine  their  sense.  Yet 
there  are  certain  adventages  too  in  the  very 
limits  to  which  Mr.  Ellicott  has  confined 
himself.  The  very  modesty  of  his  task  has 
enabled  him  to  perform  that  task  very 
thoroughly.  The  student  feels  himself  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  safe  and  accomplished 
guide,  who,  if  he  does  not  conduct  him  to 
all  the  heights  of  his  subject,  yet  never  leads 
him  astray ;  and  the  narrow  region,  within 
which  his  vision  is  confined,  tends  to  secure 
a  precision  and  clearness  to  the  view  so  far 
as  it  extends.  There  is,  no  doubt,  also  truth 
in  his  opinion,  that — "  our  resources  are  now 
too  abundant  for  the  various  details  of  cri- 
ticism, lexicography,  grammar,  exegeais, 
history,  archaeology,  and  doctrine,  to  be  hap- 
pily or  harmoniously  blended  in  one  mass. 
One  mind  is  scarcely  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  grasp  properly  these  various  sub- 


jects ;  one  judgment  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
discriminating,  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions 
on  so  many  topics.  The  sagacious  critio, 
the  laborious  lexicographer,  the  patient  gram- 
marian, the  profound  exegete,  the  suggestive 
historian,  and  the  impartial  theologian,  are, 
in  the  present  state  of  Biblical  science,  never 
likely  to  be  united  in  one  person."* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  force  of 
this.  Any  commentator  who  would  seek  to 
combine  such  a  variety  of  acquisitions,  would 
probably  give  us  only  a  compiled  jumble  of 
dissertation,  without  interest  or  life.  The 
merest  skeleton  commentary,  so  that  it  had 
only  symmetry  and  consistency,  were  better 
than  this.  It  is  still  better,  however,  if  we 
can  have  the  firm  grammatical  framework, 
indispensable  as  a  basis,  clothed  with  flesh 
and  inspired  with  life.  And  for  this  end, 
such  an  accumulation  of  acquirements  is  by 
no  means  needed.  What  is  needed  is  simply 
the  hbtorical  genius  to  assimilate  the  mate- 
rials which  lie  to  hand — the  fruits  of  the 
labours  of  others.  This  Mr.  Ellicott  has 
not  sought  to  do ;  this  vivifying  historical 
element  does  not  pervade  his  labours ;  but 
these  labours  are  nevertheless  clearly  to  be 
reckoned  to  the  gain  of  the  historical  method. 
For  if  they  do  not  exhibit  some  of  its  higher 
qualities,  they  yet  eminently  exhibit  its  tho- 
roughness, and  the  power  of  linguistic  pene- 
tration that  must  always  lie  at  its  foundation. 
The  reader  is  never  put  off  with  a  merely 
dogmatic  or  imposed  meaning,  A  faithful 
and  rigorous  analysis — an  acute  power  of 
critical  dissection,  along  with  great  clearness, 
brevity,  and  skill,  in  the  statement  of  oppo- 
site arguments  and  authorities,  serve  to 
render  his  commentaries  eminently  use^l  to 
the  student,  and  we  trust  he  will  persevere 
in  the  task  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 
If  he  does  so,  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mand  him  to  supply  one  desideratum,  which 
tends  considerably  to  impair  the  value  of  the 
two  commentaries  he  has  already  published. 
They  have  neither  of  them  any  preliminary 
notice  or  introduction.  An  extended  disser- 
tation on  the  literature  of  the  Epistles — the 
time  and  place  of  their  composition — their 
genuineness — their  object  and  contents  — 
would  not  suit  his  plan ;  but  some  statement 
as  to  these  points  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  enable  the  reader  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  the  Epistle  with  intelligence  and  interest 

As  may  be  imagined  from  their  character, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  present  an  ade- 
quate specimen  of  Mr.  Ellicott's  Commen- 
taries. Their  merit  is  peculiarly  of  that 
kind  which  can  only  be  fiuly  appreciated  by 


*  Ellicott's  "  Commentory  on  the  GralatkinR."  Pre- 
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an  attentive  and  diligent  study.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  way  of  dealing  with  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  in  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  and 
it  may  furnish,  upon  the  whole,  as  good  an 
example  of  his  manner  as  could  be  given. — 
Gal.  iii.  20. 

'*  The  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
verse  are  so  great,  that  some  commentators 
(comp.  Ruck.)  have  candidly  avowed  their  in- 
ability to  trace  the  connexion  between  it  and  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  verses ;  while  others, 
as  Michaelis,  and  LUcke  (Stud.  u.  KriU  for  1828, 
p.  8, 9eq.)  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  a  gloss, — 
a  supposition  a  priori  improbable,  as  there  is  no 
variation  found  either  in  the  words  or  their  or- 
der. Out  of  the  mass  of  interpretations,  now 
amounting  to  nearly  300,  those  of  Schleier- 
macher,  Winer,  and  Meyer,  best  deserve  atten- 
tion. A  brief  notice  of  these  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  precise  nature  of  the  difficulties.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  verse  all  are  agreed, — *Now 
(6e  metabatic)  every  mediator  involves  the  idea 
of  more  than  one ;'  in  the  concluding  clause  they 
thus  differ  (1.)  Schleierm.  adopted  by  Ustcri, 
(LehrK  II.  1.  2.  p.  129);  'But  God  is  one'— in 
reference  to  His  promises,  free,  unfettered  by 
conditions.  (2.)  Winer ;  *  But  God  is  one' — one 
purt  ordy  ;  the  people  of  Israel  must  be  the  other 
pi&t.  Uence  they  are  bound  to  the  law.  (8.) 
Meyer ;  *  But  God  (on  the  contrary)  is  one' — and 
one  only  (ein  Einziger) ;  there  is  then  a  funda- 
mental difference  in  the  number  of  parties  con- 
cerned by  the  law  and  the  promise.  Schl.  and 
Win.  thus  connect  ver.  20  with  ver.  19  as  an 
epexegesis;  Mey.  joins  it  with  ver.  21,  making  it 
St  Paul's  own  statement  of  a  difficulty  that 
might  arise  in  a  reader's  mind.  Meyer's  inter- 
pretation has  this  advantage  over  Schleier- 
macher's,  that  it  preserves  the  numerical  idea 
which  plainly  belones  to  ek;  and  this  over  Wi- 
ner's, that  6  QeoCy  which  is  clearly  the  subject,  is 
not  turned  into  the  predicate.  But  in  the  undue 
stress  it  places  on  the  clearly  unemphatic  f/r,  as 
well  as  the  doubtfulness  of  the  logic,  (for  God, 
though  an  'ein  Einiiger,'  used  a  mediator  in  the 
Uw,)  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Perhaps  the 
ibllowing  explanation  is  less  open  to  objections. 
The  context  is  a  brief  but  perspicuous  statement 
of  the  four  distinctive  features  of  the  law,  (see 
above,)  with  tacit  reference  to  the  InayyeTua, 
Three  of  these  are  passed  over ;  the  last,  as  the 
most  important,  is  noticed ;  the  law  was  with^ 
the  promise  was  vithaut  a  mediator.  Verse  20 
thus  appears  a  syllogism  of  which  the  conclusion 
is  omitted :  Nato  every  mediator  appertains  not 
to  one  (but  two,)  But  (in  the  promise)  God  is 
one — (not  two.)  (Therefore,  in  the  promise  a 
mediator  appertains  not  to  God.)  le  then  the 
latB  (a  dispensation  which,  besides  other  distinc- 
tions, involved  a  mediator,)  opposed  to  the  pro- 
mises, which  retted  (alone)  on  God  (and  involved 
no  mediator)?  No,  t?tfri/u.  The  only  difficulty 
is  in  the  prop,  minor,  ilow  was  Gud  one,  not 
two?  Because  He  is  one  by  Himself  and  Abra- 
ham is  one  by  himself,  says  Baur.  Apott.  Paul, 
p.  688.  But  this  is  manifestly  insufficient ;  for 
the  same  might  be  said  in  reference  to  the  law, — 
God  was  one,  the  children  of  Israel  one,  and  yet 
a  mediator  was  used.    We  seem  then  fully  jus- 


tified in  looking  for  a  deeper  and  more  theolo^ 
cal  meaning.  God  was  one,  because  He  was  b(Mh 
giver  and  receiver  united ;  giver  as  the  Fathci; 
receiver  as  the  Son,  the  axi^a  ^  inpyytAr^t, 
Thus  everything  becomes  forcible,  logical,  and, 
as  the  very  brevity  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
theologically  significant  and  profound." 

Dr.  Eadie's  two  volumes  on  the  Epistki 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Oolossians,  present  a 
marked  contrast  to  those  of  Mr.  Eilioott 
The  merits  of  the  latter,  we  have  seen,  are 
grammatical  accuracy  and  closeness  of  A- 
notation ;  Dr.  Eadie^s  commentaries  are 
chiefly  distinguished  for  didactic  power  and 
copiousness.  In  the  one,  we  see  mainly 
the  accomplished  Greek  scholar;  in  the 
other,  the  able  theologian  and  preacher. 
Dr.  Eadio  is,  we  fancy,  fully  as  learned  a 
man  as  Mr.  EUicott ;  but  there  is  less  edge 
and  refinement  about  his  scholarship.  He 
does  not  analyze  with  the  same  precision 
the  members  of  a  sentence,  exhibiting  their 
relation  and  the  coherent  force  of  their 
grammatical  consecution.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred,  however,  that  he  neglects  philologi- 
cal details.  This  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  According  to  his  own  statement,  his 
object  has  been  *'  to  exhibit  the  mind  and 
meaning  of  the  Apostle,  not  only  by  a 
scientific  analysis  of  his  language,  but  al«o 
by  a  careful  delineation  of  the  logical  con- 
nexion and  sequency  of  his  thoughts." 
"These  verbal  criticisms,"  he  adds,  "or 
detached  annotation  upon  the  various  words 
by  themselves  and  in  succession,  is  a  defect- 
ive source,  inasmuch  as  it  may  leave  the 
process  of  mental  operation  on  the  part  of 
the  inspired  writer  wholly  untraoed  in  its 
links  and  involutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sense  is  not  to  be  lazily  or  abruptly 
grasped  at,  but  to  be  patiently  detected  in 
its  most  delicate  shades  and  aspects,  by  the 
precise  investigation  of  every  vocable.  As 
the  smaller  lines  of  the  countenance  give  to 
its  larger  features  their  special  and  distinct^ 
ive  expression,  so  do  the  minuter  particles 
and  prepositions  give  an  individuality  of 
shape  and  complexion  to  the  more  promi- 
nent terms  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph.  In 
this  spirit,  philology  has  been  kept  in  sub- 
ordination to  exegesis,  and  grammatical  in- 
quiry has  been  made  subservient  to  the  de- 
velopment of  idea  and  argument"* 

This  is  an  admirable  description  of  the 
work  of  exposition,  and  Dr.  Eliadie  has  not 
inadequately  realized  his  own  description. 
Always  acute  and  sensible  in  grammatical 
annotation,  although  this  is  not  his  peculiar 
province,  he  ever  keeps  prominently  before 
the  student  the  leading  trains  of  thought — 

*  "  Commentary  on  the  Ephesians."  Prefaoe^  p.  iv. 
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the  development  of  idea  and  argument 
which  pervade  the  Epistles.  He  unfolds 
copiously  the  masses  of  Christian  truth  that 
lie  packed  in  the  brief  and  pregnant  expres- 
sions of  the  AposUe,  and  frequently  ampli- 
fies them  with  an  earnest  and  impressive 
eloquence.  This  didactic  character  is  every- 
where impressed  upon  both  his  volumes, 
constituting  their  highest  excellence,  and  at- 
testing the  great  capacity  of  the  writer  for 
theological  and  practical  disquisition,  yet 
tending  somewhat  to  diminish  their  value 
in  a  mere  critical  and  historical  point  of 
view.  For  it  is  impossible  to  enlarge  di- 
dactically upon  the  great  themes  of  the 
Apostolic  teaching  without  continually 
charging  the  Commentary  with  modem 
views  and  notions,  and  mixing  up  with  the 
simple  light  which  beams  from  the  sacred 
page,  the  endless  cross  lights  of  later  inter- 
pretation and  controversy.  The  Commen- 
tary expands  only  on  the  basis  of  number- 
less scholia^  and  an  insurrectionary  host  of 
dead  opinions, — the  side  treatment  of  which 
does  not  much  help  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  text, — sometimes  rather  only  con- 
fuses and  perplexes  him.  Dr.  Sadie's  co- 
piousness has  a  tendency  to  pass  at  times  into 
prolixity.  His  later  volume,  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  shows,  however,  less  of 
this  tendency.  The  purely  didactic  exposi- 
tion is  not  greatly  curtailed,  but  it  stands 
more  free  from  an  encumbering  multitude 
of  diverse  views  and  opposing  arguments. 
There  is  considerably  less  also  of  the  ac- 
cumulated array  of  names  and  authorities, 
which  disfigured  his  former  volume.  This 
is  a  great  improvement,  and  we  are  glad 
that  Dr.  Eadie  has  seen  the  propriety  of 
yielding  to  critical  animadversion  on  this 
point.  Nothing,  assuredly,  is  less  interest- 
ing to  the  reader,  who  is  even  a  scholar, 
than  such  constant  references  to  names, 
however  eminent,  and  to  the  contradictory 
opinions  represented  by  them.  What  really 
interests  even  such  a  reader,  is  not  what  this  or 
that  theologian  thought  about  the  Apostle's 
meaning,  but  what  truly  appears  to  be  that 
meaning  in  the  full  light  of  grammar  and 
history.  We  only  wish  that  all  commenta- 
tors would  bear  this  in  mind,  and  learn  to 
be  more  sparing  of  those  heaps  of  learned 
lumber  with  which  it  is  easy  to  crowd  their 
pages.  We  know  very  well  that  Dr.  Eadie 
18  above  the  mere  pedantry  of  parading  au- 
thorities, with  which  some  have  charged 
him ;  but  we  are  glad  to  observe  the  im- 
provement in  this  respect  in  his  second 
volume. 

As  may  bo  inferred  from  our  remarks, 
Dr.  Eadie's  volumes  are  upon  the  whole 
more  allied  to  the  older  dc^pnatio  and  com- 


piled  style  of  commentary  than  the  other 
works  before  us.  His  mode  of  viewing 
Scripture  has  been  obviousl  v  formed  a  good 
deal  upon  that  style,  He  has  carried  with 
him  to  his  task  certain  habits  of  theological 
thought,  and  a  certain  cast  of  theological 
language,  which  enables  us  at  once  to  say  in 
what  special  creed  he  has  been  bred.  Even 
some  of  those  technicalities  of  controversy 
which  may  be  said  to  have  lost  all  meaning 
for  our  ace,  re-appear  now  and  then  in  his 
pages.  His  commentaries,  however,  consti- 
tute a  vast  advance  in  every  respect  upon 
the  old  system.  It  is  rather,  in  fact,  as  a 
tone  than  as  a  principle  that  we  can  trace  its 
influence.  His  thorough  learning,  his  fa- 
miliarity with  the  ranee  of  German  exe- 
getical  literature,  and  the  freedom  and  ex- 
pansion of  view  that  never  fails  to  come  in 
some  degree  from  such  familiarity, — his 
own  vivid  grasp  of  the  Divine  meaning  ap- 
pearing everywhere  beneath  the  ample  folds 
of  didactic  rhetoric  in  which  he  sets  it  forth ; 
and  the  elevated  eloquence  into  which  the 
tide  of  Christian  truth  as  it  flows  along  in 
his  pages  frequently  rises, — all  impart  a  high 
and  distinctive  character  to  his  volumes.  It 
is  creditable  to  Scotland  that  biblical  schol- 
arship should  have  such  a  worthy  represen- 
tative as  Dr.  Eadie,  who  has  already  done 
so  much  in  the  field  of  sacred  literature, 
and  who  is  likely  to  do  so  much  more. 
The  solidity  of  his  scholarship,  his  earnest- 
ness and  power  of  thought,  and  above  all, 
his  perfect  candour  of  inquiry,  cannot  fail 
to  advance  among  us  greatly  a  sound  criti- 
cism and  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

In  favourable  contrast  to  Mr.  Eilicott,  Dr. 
Eadie  gives  in  each  case  an  extended  intro- 
duction on  the  literature  of  the  epistle  on 
which  he  comments.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  he  discusses 
at  length  the  question  as  to  its  true  title  and 
designation,  deciding  in  favour  of  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  it  was  really  addressed  to 
the  Church  in  Ephesus.  He  has  met,  we 
think,  very  sufficiently,  much  of  the  internal 
evidence  urged  by  Mr.  Conybeare  and 
others  against  this  opinion.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  Apostle  not  sending  any  per- 
sonal greetings  to  the  Ephesians  may  be 
truly  explained,  as  he  supposes,  by  the  very 
extent  of  his  intimacy  with  them.  He 
would  have  required  to  send  so  many,  that 
he  does  not  send  any.  And  as  to  his  say- 
ing, (ch,  i,  15,)  that  he  had  "  A^orrf"  of  their 
faith  and  love,  this  does  not  really  present 
any  difficulty  ;  for  in  the  considerable  inter- 
val which  had  separated  them  from  him, 
gratifying  reports  might  certainly  have 
reached  him  on  the  subject.  The  external 
evidence,  viz.,  the  omission  of  the  words 
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ev  'Fi<^(7&),  in  the  oldest  existing  MS.,  that  of 
the  Vatican  Library,*  supported  as  this  omis* 
sion  is  by  patristic  testimony,  (Basil,  Ter- 
tullian,)  presents  greater  difficulty.  Here, 
however,  there  is  also  a  strong  balance  of  evi- 
dence, both  manuscript  and  patristic,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  common  opinion  seems 
to  have  the  advantage ;  unless  we  adopt  tlie 
hypothesis  suggested  by  Archbishop  Usher^ 
that  the  epistle  was  an  encyclical  letter  ad- 
dressed,  not  to  one  Church,  but  to  sever  ji I 
in  the  district  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
commercial  capital, — just  as  we  find  the 
£pi8tle  to  the  Galatians  addressed  to  "  the 
churches  of  Galatia,"  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  addressed  to  the  Christians  in 
"  the  whole  province  of  Achaia,"  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  plausible  view  of  the 
difficulty,  and  has  the  merit  of  having  re- 
conciled a  host  of  critics  of  the  most  difTer- 
ent  schools  in  its  favour. 

The  general  object  and  contents  of  the 
Epistle  are  well  set  forth  by  Dr.  Eadie. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  entire  absence  uf 
polemical  tone.  Elevation  of  thought,  opu- 
lence of  language,  fervour  of  feeling,  lofti- 
ness and  yet  simplicity  of  style,  are  stamp- 
ed upon  it  throughout    ' 

"  After  the  common  salatation,  the  writer  offers 
hearty  thanks  to  God  for  spiritual  blessing,  as- 
cribing its  origin  to  the  eternal  parpose,  smrm- 
ing  its  result  to  be  in  holiness,  exhibiting  ode 
phase  of  it  in  adopting  love,  and  shewing  its  ul- 
timate issue  in  the  Divine  glory.  Then  he  allad^rs 
to  redemption,  in  its  means  the  blood  of  Christ, 
in  its  nature  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  in  its  origin 
the  grace  of  God,  in  its  revelation  a  myster  j, 
and  in  its  grand  consammation  the  gathering  Uy 
gether  of  all  things  in  Christ  He  turns  next  to 
their  own  interest  in  this  blessing,  with  its  soorces 
and  consequences ;  for  they  had  heard  the  Word, 
and,  believing  it,  had  been  s^cd  with  the  Spirit ' 
—the  earnest  The  intelligence  which  he  had  re- 1 
ceived  of  their  continu^  spiritual  progrcBS 
prompted  him  to  pray  for  them,  and  especially ' 
for  their  enlightenment,  their  deeper  experience  of 
spiritual  rcsurrectionary  power,  as  exemplified  in 
their  great  prototype,  the  risen,  exalted,  and  glori- 
fied Lord.  For  being  dead  they  had  been  enliv- 
ened, raised,  and  enthroned;  under  Satan*B  do 
minion,  and  filled  with  evil  impolses,  the  rich 
mercy  of  God  had  been  shown  to  them,  that 
other  ages  might  learn  the  depth  of  the  Divine ! 
grace — for  salvation  is  wholly  of  grace,  and  not  i 
of  works,  and  yet  believers  do  good  works  as  be- 
ing God*8  workmanship.  These  are  general  statue- ' 
ments,  but  the  Apostle  now  addresses  the  Gentile 
portion  of  the  Church,  reviewing  their  past  de- 
gradation as  forlorn  and  Ghristless  outcasts,  and 
then  describing  their  privileges  and  enjoyments 
as  redeemed  and  incorporated  with  spiritual  Is^ 
rael ;  their  mutual  enmity  had  been  removed  by 
the  cross,  for  they  were  united  to  one  another, 


*  The  words^  however,  are  added  in  the  margin, 
in  a  later  hand. 


and  both  were  reconciled  to  God  and  had  access 
to  him  ;  built  as  living  stones  on  one  foundation 
and  rising  into  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  a 
spiritual  temple.  The  writer  then  reverts  to  his 
special  commission  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  his  connexion  with  the  mystery  of  their  in- 
troduction into  the  Church,  feeling  his  own  un- 
worthiness  of  the  honour,  but  rejoicing  in  his 
office,  and  the  lessons  which  it  affords  to  higher 
powers — all  according  to  eternal  pre-arrangement. 
Then  bidding  them  not  be  downcast  at  the  idea  of 
his  imprisonment,  he  again,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  offers  another  supplication  for  them,  that 
the  heavenly  paier-familias  wopld  give  them 
strength,  and  the  consciousness  of  Christ's  in- 
dwelhng,  so  that  they  might  comprehend  the  di- 
mensions of  the  spiritual  temple,  and  know  the 
inscrutable  love  of  Christ, — concluding  with  a 
sublime  doxology.  The  Apostle  then  places  be- 
fore them  the  leading  maxim,  that  they  should 
walk  worthy  of  their  vocation,  exhorts  tliem  to 
the  cultivation  of  certain  graces  which  create  and 
sustain  Christian  harmony,  insists  upon  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  shews  that  diversity  of  gill 
and  office  is  not  incompatible  with  its  unity,  for 
all  offices  are  the  donation  of  the  one  ascended 
Lord,  and  that  according  to  ancient  prediction. 
Looking  forward  in  this  spirit  to  a  blessed  epoch 
of  unity  and  maturity,  he  exhorts  them  to  be  no 
longer  feeble  as  children,  but  to  grow  in  love  as  a 
compact  body,  in  connexion  with  their  living 
Head.  Now  follow  pointed  injunctions  to  for> 
sake  such  sins  as  were,  alas !  too  common  in  the 
Gentile  world ;  for  it  was  benighted  in  intellect 
and  hard  in  heart ;  but  they  had  been  taught  to 
put  off  the  old  and  assume  the  new  man.  They 
were  to  put  away  lying,  anger,  theft,  and  putrid 
speech,  and  were  thus  ever  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  grieving  the  Spirit  of  God.  Foul  pas- 
sions were  to  be  eschewed,  and  the  gentler  emo- 
tions cheri^ed,  they  were  to  forgive  others,  as 
God  forgave  them,  and  to  walk  in  love  as  Christ 
also  loved  them,  and  gave  himself  for  them.  All 
forms  and  words  of  unchastitv  were  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  on  no  pretence  to  be  connived  at,  for 
God's  wrath  fell  heavily  upon  such  sins.  That 
spiritual  change,  from  darkness  to  light,  which 
they  had  experienced,  had  thus  for  its  lesson  and 
object,  that  they  were  not  only  to  shun  surround- 
ing vices,  but  to  reprove  them,  to  walk  circum- 
spectly, to  avoid  intemperance,  to  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  and  to  give  utterance  to  their  grateful 
emotions  in  sacred  songs.  As  the  fundamental 
principle  involved  in  the  precepts  about  to  be  in- 
culcated, the  Apostle  enjoins  mutual  submission. 
Wives  are  to  be  deferent  to  their  husbands,  and 
husbandb  are  to  love  their  wives,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  his  Church.  The  duty  of 
children  and  parents  is  next  pointed  out ;  and  the 
spiritual  welfare  is  described, — the  fires  we  must 
encounter  and  the  armour  we  must  assume. 
Lastly,  the  Apostle  asks  their  prayers  for  himself 
as  an  ambassador  in  chains,  tells  them  that  he 
has  sent  Tychicus  to  them,  and  concludes  with  a 
fervent  and  comprehensive  valediction."  * 

We  do  not  pretend,  of  course,  to  examine 
the  more  special  Commentary  of  either  of 

*Oommentai7  on  the  Bpistle  to  ^e  Bpheaians. 
Tntroduction,  pp.  34^  a6. 
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Dr.  Eadie^s  volumes,  rich  as  they  are  in  ma^ 
torials  of  interest  As  specimens  of  his 
more  elaborate  manner  we  would  refer  our 
readers  to  his  discussion  on  the  well-i<nown 
verse,  Ephesians,  iv.  11;  and  agam,  to  that 
on  the  famous  locus  elassicus  of  orthodoxy, 
Colossians  i.  15-17.  Both  these  discussions 
are  very  masterly,  thorough,  and  extended ; 
an  undue  extension  is,  indeed,  their  only 
fault.  There  cannot  well  be  a  greater  con- 
trast in  the  way  of  exposition  than  is  pre- 
sented by  the  discussion  and  laborious  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Eadie  in  the  former  of  these 
cases,  and  the  concise  and  summary,  yet 
very  conclusive  comment,  of  Mr.  Ellicott 
on  the  same  verse.  We  must  be  content  to 
exhibit  a  briefer,  although  highly  favourable, 
specimen  of  his  manner  in  his  remarks  on 
an  expression  of  great  significance  in  Ephe- 
sians iii.  10.  It  will  serve  very  well  to  il- 
lustrate that  didactic  tone  of  which  we  have 
spoken  as  characteristic  of  his  volumes 
throughout  Exegesis  expands  into  argu- 
ment, and  then  rises  into  eloquence.  We  see 
first  the  learned  theologian  balancing  opposite 
views,  and  then  the  preacher  giving  rein  to 
the  rich  and  striking  course  of  reflection 
suggested  by  the  expression, 

•*  *  II  noTLViToiKiXo^  ao^ta  roO  Otov,  *  The  very 
roanifold,  the  multifarious  wisdom  of  God.' 
The  adjective,  one  of  the  very  numerous  com- 
pounds of  n-oAvci  occurs  nowhere  eke  in  the 
New  Testament  The  term,  as  Chrysostom 
notes,  is  not  simply  *  varied  *  but  *  much  varied.' 
The  wisdom  described  by  the  remarkable  epi- 
thet is  not  merely  deep  or  great  wisdom,  but 
wisdom  illustrious  for  its  many  numerous  forms, 
and  for  the  strange  diversity,  yet  perfect  har- 
mony of  its  myriads  of  aspects  and  methods  of 
operation.    And  the  lesson  is  given — 

"  Aii  r^f  kuKhfaia^ — '  By  the  Church,' — the 
community  of  the  faithful  in  Christ  The 
Church  on  earth  is  the  instructress  of  angels  in 
heaven.  Such  is  generally  the  meaning  of  the 
verse,  bat  its  specific  reference  is  not  so  easily 
ascertained.  What  peculiar  manifestation  of 
Divine  wisdom  is  referred  to?  We  cannot 
vajicuely  say  that  it  is  God's  wisdom  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  redemption,  or,  as  Olshausen  re- 
marks, '  the  marvellous  procedure  of  God  in  the 
pardon  of  the  sinner,  and  the  settlement  in  him 
of  the  antagonism  between  righteousness  and 
grace.'  Such  an  idea  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with 
the  context,  which  speaks  not  of  the  general 
scheme  of  mercy,  but  of  one  of  its  distinctive 
and  modern  aspects.  Nor  is  the  view  of  some 
of  the  Greek  fathers  more  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  of  the  paragraph.  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
whose  opinion  has  been  preserved  by  Theophy- 
lact  and  CBcumenius,  thus  illustrates: — *That 
the  angels,  prior  to  the  incarnation,  had  seen  the 
Divine  wisdom  in  a  simple  form,  without  varia- 
tion ;  but  now  they  see  it  in  a  composite  form 
working  by  contraries,  educing  life  from  death, 
glory  from  shaoiei  trophies  fimn  the  orots,  and 
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God-becoming  things  from  all  that  was  vile  and 
ignoble.'  The  leading  idea  in  this  opinion  does 
nut  fully  develop  the  Apostle's  meaning  as  ^pn- 
tained  in  the  paragraph,  nor  could  wiMlom,  act- 
ing simply  and  uniformly  in  this  method,  be  da- 
nominated  *  manifold  wisdom,'  though  it  might 
be  deep,  benignant,  and  powerful  skill.  The 
idea  brought  out  in  the  interpretations  of  Coo- 
ceius,  Gauchius,  Grotius,  and  Harl^s,  to  wit| 
that  reference  is  had  to  the  modes  and  series  of 
past  divine  revelations,  approximates  the  truth, 
and  Meyer  and  Calvin  are  right  in  attempting  to 
find  the  meaning  within  the  bounds  of  the  pre- 
ceding section.  The  wisdom  is  connected  with 
the  mystery  and  its  opening,  and  that  mystery 
is  the  introduction  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Once  the  world  at  Urge  was 
in  enjoyment  of  oracle  and  sacrifice  without 
distinction  of  tribe,  and>  Melchizedec,  a  Uamite 
prince,  was  'Priest  of  the  most  high  God.' 
Then  one  nation  was  selected,  and  continued  in 
that  solitary  enjoyment  for  two  thousand  years. 
But  now  again  the  human  race,  without  discrim- 
ination, have  been  reinstated  in  religious  privi- 
lege. This  last  and  liberal  ofier  of  mercy  was 
a  mystery  long  hid :  and  it  might  be  cause  of 
wonder  why  infinite  love  tarriea  so  long  in  its 
schemes.  But  wisdom  is  conspicuous  in  the  whole 
arrangement  Not  till  Jesus  died,  and  ceremonial 
distiDCtions  were  laid  aside,  was  such  an  uncon- 
ditional salvation  presented  to  the  world.  The 
glory  of  unrestricted  dissemination  was  post- 
poned till  the  Redeemer's  victory  had  been  won, 
and  His  heralds  were  enabled  to  proclaim,  not 
the  gorgeous  symbols  of  a  coming  deliverance, 
but  the  blessed  realities  of  an  accomplished  re- 
demption,— not  the  types  and  ceremonial  appa- 
ratus of  Moses,  but  *  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ'  This  was  indeed  slow  progress,  but 
sure  development ;  occasional  interruption,  but 
steady  advancement  Divine  wisdom  is  '  mani- 
fold,' for  it  never  put  forth  any  tentative  pro- 
cess, nor  was  it  ever  affronted  by  any  abandoned 
experiment  It  is  under  no  necessity  of  repeat- 
ing its  plans,  for  it  is  not  feebly  confined  to  a 
uniform  method,  while  in  the  omniscient  forecast 
of  Jehovah,  a  solitary  agency  often  surrounds 
itself  with  various,  opposite,  and  multiplied  ef- 
fects. Temporary  antagonism  has  issued  its  ul- 
timate combination,  and  apparent  intricacy  of 
movement  has  secured  final  simplicity  of  result 
Antecedent  probability  has  changed  into  feli- 
tous  certainty,  and  feeble  instruments  have  stood 
out  in  impressive  contrast  with  the  gigantic  ex- 
ploits which  they  have  achieved.  Every  occur- 
rence is  laid  under  tribute,  and  even  hostile  in- 
fluence bows  at  length  in  auxiliary  homage. 
'  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meait,  and  out  of 
the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.'  Times  of  for- 
bidden aspect  have  brightened  into  propitious 
opportunities,  and  the  *  foolishness  of  preaching ' 
has  proved  itself  to  be  the  lever  of  the  world's 
regeneration.  And  the  system  was  published 
not  by  angels,  but  by  men ;  not  by  the  prudent 
and  powerful  of  the  world,  not  by  those  who 
wore  a  coronet,  or  had  studied  in  the  por- 
tico of  the  academy,  but  by  one  '  whose  bodily 
presence  was  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible,' 
— 'a  stranger  to  the  enticing  words  of  men's 
wisdom.'    The  initiation  of  the  Gentile  world 
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was  by  the  preaching  of  the  cross, — ^that  instm- 1  the  whole,  less  yigorous.  There  is  more 
ment  of  lingering  and  unspeakable  torture ;  I  occasional  weakness  of  thought  and  careless- 
whfle  he  that  hung  upon  it,  born  of  a  village  ^^^  ^f  manner,  than  we  remember  in  his 


maiden,  and  apprenticed  as  a  Galilean  mechanic, 
was  condemned  to  a  public  execution,  as  the 
penalty  of  alleged  treason  and  blasphemy.    The 


previous  work.     This,   however,  may   be 
accounted  for  by  the  multifarious  character 


Church,  which  is  the  scene  of  the^  perplexing  of  the  work,  provoking  a  more  frequent  in- 
onders,  teaches  the  angelic  hosts.    They  have 


seen  much  of  Qod^s  working,  many  a  sun  lighted 
up,  and  many  a  world  launched  into  its  orbit 
has  delighted  them.  They  have  been  deliehted 
by  the  solution  of  many  a  problem,  and  the 
glorious  development  of  many  a  mystery.  But 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, with  its  strange  preparations,  various  agen- 
cies, and  stupendous  effects,  involving  the  origin- 
ation and  extinction  of  Judai8m,  the  incarnation 
and  atonement,  the  manger  and  the  cross,  the 
spread  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Roman  arms ;  *  these  principalities  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places '  beheld  with  rapture  other 
and  brighter  phases  of  a  wisdom  which  had  of- 
ten dazzled  them  by  its  brilliant  and  profuse  ver- 
satility, and  surprised  and  entranced  them  by 
the  infinite  fulness  of  the  love  which  prompts 
it,  and  of  the  power  which  itself  directs  and 
controls.  The  events  that  have  transpired  in 
the  Church  on  earth,  are  the  means  of  augment- 
ing the  information  of  those  pure  and  exalted  be- 
ings who  encircle  the  throne  of  God,  as  may  be 
learned  from  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  1  Peter  i.  12.  The 
entire  drama  is  at  length  laid  bare  before  them, — 

'*  Like  some  bright  river,  that  from  fall  to  fall 
In  many  a  maze  descending,  bright  through  all, 
Finds  some  fair  region,  where,  each  labyrinth 

past, 
In  one  full  lake  of  light  it  rests  at  last" 

Mr.  Stanley's  "  Commentary  on  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians'*  is,  as  we  have 
remarked,  particularly  characterized  by  his 
historical  tone  and  method.  Less  precise 
than  Mr.  Ellicott,  less  weighty  than  Dr. 
Eadie,  Mr.  Stanley  yet  carries  us  back  more 
vividly  than  either  into  the  heart  of  the 
Apostolic  time.  Inferior,  perhaps,  to  the 
former  in  his  attainments  in  Biblical  Greek, 
and  to  the  latter  in  theological  learning,  he 
is  distinguished  beyond  both  of  them  in  re- 
finement of  literary  power  and  grasp  of  his- 
toric intuition.  The  same  ripe,  catholic,  and 
warmly  appreciative  spirit  is  to  be  found  here 
as  in  Mr.  Stanley's  other  works  ;  especially 
the  same  delicate  and  comprehensive  suscep- 
tibility to  the  manifold  phases  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  life ;  the  same  genial  and 
skilful  intelligence,  playing  with  a  light  and 
facile  glow  round  the  antitheses  of  ancient 
thought,  rather  than  any  native  strength  of 
metaphysical  discussion ;  the  same  graphic, 
picturesque,  and  graceful  style.  These  var 
rious  qualities,  which  gave  such  freshness 
and  life  to  his  ''  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the 
Apostolic  Age,"  meet  us  in  his  "  Commen- 
tary," although  we  cannot  say  in  any  greater 
fulness  and  power.    They  seem  rather,  upon 


consistency  of  treatment. 

The  scheme  or  plan  of  his  exposition 
appears  to  us  excellent ;  it  rests  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  confining  the  foot-notes  to  the  mere 
current  explication  of  the  text,  and  of  gather- 
ing up  the  capital  points  of  difficulty  and  im- 
portance in  separate  dissertations.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  language,  "  Each  Epistle,  and 
each  section  of  each  Epistle,  is  prefaced  by 
a  statement  of  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  render  the  position  which  the  Apostle 
takes  up  intelligible.  Each  section,  wherever 
the  case  admits  of  such  a  distribution,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  statement  of  the  results,  either 
in  Christian  history  or  in  Christian  truth, 
which  that  section  has  contributed  to  esta- 
blish. In  some  instances,  as  in  the  11th, 
12th,  and  14th  chapters  of  the  First  Epistle, 
these  remarks  have  necessarily  assumed  the 
form  of  distinct  Essays  on  the  several  sub- 
jects of  the  apostolical  Eucharist  and  wor- 
ship, and  the  gifls  of  the  Spirit.  But  as  a 
general  rule  they  are  confined  to  the  especial 
object  of  each  particular  argument."  He 
has  a  further  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  a 
paraphrase  of  its  contents  appended  to  each 
section,  "  in  the  hope  of  bringing  out  more 
clearly  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage, 
even  at  the  necessary  cost  of  diluting,  and, 
it  may  be  feared,  at  times  lowering  the  dig- 
nity and  simplicity  of  the  original."  This 
last  feature  in  Mr.  Stanley's  arrangement 
cannot  be  commended.  A  paraphrase  such 
as  Mr.  Stanley  has  given  is  not  necessary 
for  the  student,  who  will  gather  the  apos- 
tolic meaning  much  more  clearly  and  im- 
pressively from  his  own  converse  with  the 
Greek  texts  than  in  any  other  way ;  and, 
while  thus  unnecessary,  the  disadvantages  to 
which  he  alludes  adhere  so  dosely  to  it,  as 
to  render  such  a  mode  of  exhibiting  that 
meaning  too  truly,  as  he  apprehends,  arti- 
ficial, far-fetched,  and  undignified. 

Mr.  Stanley's  characteristics  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  exposition  of  such  a  portion 
of  Scripture  as  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians. The  details  of  apostolic  life  and 
discipline,  the  conflicts  of  opinion  and  disor- 
ders of  practice  brought  before  us  in  these 
Epistles,  were  matters  exactly  suited  to  his 
vivid  and  discriminating  historical  mind. 
And  the  result,  if  not  in  all  respects  satis- 
fiwtory,  is  yet  extremely  interesting.  We 
do  not  know  that  anywhere  a  more  life-like 
and  undisguised  picture  of  apostolical  times 
oan  be  found  than  in  his  pages.    We  feel 
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ourselves  throughout  conversant  with  a  real 
world  of  Greek  prejudice,  interest,  and  pas- 
sion, which  the  Gospel  was  powerfully,  yet 
oflen  inefiectually,  struggling  against,  and 
the  features  of  which,  strange,  remote,  and 
in  some  respects  not  fully  intelligible,  though 
they  be,  yet  come  out  before  us  living  and 
actual  to  a  wonderful  degree.  We  are 
•enabled  to  fancy,  more  vividly  than  we  have 
ever  fancied  them  before,  the  circumstances 
of  that  singular  and  critical  period,  when 
amid  the  decay  of  old  religions,  and  the 
<X)nvulsive  mingling  of  all  vain  opinion,  and 
wild  and  vicious  practices,  the  dawning 
agitation  of  a  new  glory  began  to  steal  over 
society,  and  men's  minds  and  hearts  were 
so  deeply  stirred  in  them — when  the  most 
surpassing  excellence  and  the  deepest  tur- 
pitude, the  most  heroic  self  sacrifice  and  the 
most  debasing  self-indulgence,  the  fiercest 
contentiousness,  and  the  most  divine  forbear- 
ance, the  cruelest  hatred  and  the  most  ardent 
iove,  came  into  close  proximity,  and  bred 
the  most  startling  and  complicated  results. 
Mr.  Stanley  enables  us  better,  upon  the 
whole,  to  understand  all  this.  He  brings 
nearer  to  us  all  this  strange  movement  of 
old-world  thought  and  life.  And  we  do  not 
know  that  his  work  oould  receive  any  greater 
praise. 

It  may,  in  this  respect,  be  named  along 
with  Conybeare  and  Howson's  volumes  on 
the  Life  of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Stanley  combines, 
indeed,  more  happily  than  these  writers, 
picturesque  power  with  sobriety  and  limit 
of  detail.  He  reproduces  the  life  without 
any  of  the  same  amount  of  accessory  furni- 
ture, geographical,  statistical,  and  topogra- 
phical, with  which  these  volumes  are  over- 
loaded, and  their  true  interest  not  a  little 
impaired ;  for  nothing  frequently  can  have 
less  relation  to  the  work  of  St.  Paul  than 
such  accidental  particulars,  and  instead  6{ 
helping  the  imagination  to  figure  it  truly,  in 
their  too  extended  enumeration,  they  only 
fatigue  and  confuse  it.  Whatever  inspira- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  a  personal  in- 
spection of  sacred  scenes — of  the  physical 
facts,  now  as  they  survive,  in  which  the 
apostolic  life  was  set,  the  same  inspiration 
can  in  no  degree  be  got  from  a  mere  de- 
scription of  these  facts.  Such  a  description, 
unless  rigorously  subordinated,  rather  tends 
to  distract  the  student  from  that  living  image 
of  Divine  Truth  and  duty  which  stlEtnds  out 
so  brightly  from  all  merely  local  and 
adventitious  associations.  We  notice  this 
particularly,  because  indulgence  in  mere 
descriptive  detail  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  historical  criticism,  or  at  least  to  be 
supposed  a  necessity  of  it ;  while  it  is  rather 
the  poor  substitute  for  that  real  historical 


insight  which  can  make  the  past  live  again 
in  its  true  character  and  power. 

In  looking  at  the  crowded  picture  of 
Christian  interest  presented  by  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  there  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  the  air  of  historical  reality 
which  it  all  bears.  So  striking  has  this 
always  appeared,  that  even  the  destructive 
rage  of  modem  criticism  has  not  ventured 
to  impugn  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles. 
The  image  which  they  exhibit  of  the  great 
Apostle  himself  is  signally  vivid,  coming 
forth  almost  to  the  bodily  eye  in  its  varied 
living  lineaments.  A  peculiarly  personal 
bond  somehow  associates  St.  Paul  with  the 
church  at  Corinth,  more  than  with  any  other, 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  length  of  hh 
residence  there,  or  the  extent  of  his  personid 
intercourse  with  its  inhabitants,  for  he  was 
by  mere  persoj^al  presence  still  more  con- 
nected with  the  church  at  Ephesus,  but  from 
the  special  manner  in  which  his«whole  apo»> 
tolic  activity  and  ardent  human  affections 
were  called  forth  in  relation  to  the  factions 
and  disorders  at  Corinth.  We  seem  to  get 
nearer,  therefore,  to  the  Apostle  in  these 
Epistles  than  in  any  other,  not,  perhaps,  to 
some  of  the  subtler  and  more  powerful 
attributes  of  his  great  mind,  although  these 
are  here  too,  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
First  Epistle,  displayed  in  a  manner  nowhere 
else  exceeded  ;  but  to  the  apostolic  mission- 
ary, whose  bodily  presence  was  weak,  and 
his  speech  feeble;  though  his  words  told 
with  a  divine  efTect  only  the  more  marvel- 
lous from  the  human  weakness  with  which 
they  were  contrasted,  and  his  spirit  only 
burned  with  a  more  conquering  glow  from 
the  very  frailty  of  the  earthly  vessel  in 
which  it  was  enshrined.  We  are  also  to  re- 
member that  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  First 
Epistle  to  Corinth  may  be  considered  the 
earliest  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  probably 
of  any  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  in 
this  point  of  view  alone  it  is  peculiarly  valu- 
able for  the  insight  which  it  gives  us  into  the 
opinions  and  manners  of  the  primitive 
Qiurch. 

Corinth  had  reached  once  more,  in  the 
time  of  St.  Paul,  a  position  of  high  commer- 
cial and  intellectual  importance.  It  was  the 
capital  not  only  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
of  Greece  itself.  It  was  distinguished  alike 
for  its  literary  polish  and  its  social  corrup- 
tion. We  can  imagine  the  Divine  Power 
which  must  have  accompanied  the  presence 
and  preaching  of  such  a  man  as  St.  Paul  in 
such  a  city.  Where  all  in  speculation  was 
so  unreal,  and  in  life  so  empty  and  mere- 
tricious, the  simple  truth  and  eamestnets 
with  which  he  spoke,  must  have  struck  many 
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hearts,  awaking  aspirations,  however  fiunt, 
•f  a  better  hope  and  life. 

"  To  a  degenerate  state  of  society,**  says  Mr. 
Stanley,  **8uch  as  thiit  which  existed  in  the 
eapital  of  G^reece  at  that  time, — ^with  a  worn-out 
creed,  which  consisted  rather  in  a  superstitious 
^)preheosion  of  unseen  powers,  than  in  any  firm 
belief  in  an  overruling  Providence, — with  a  worn- 
out  philosophy  which  had  sunk  from  the  sublime 
aspirati^ins  of  Plato,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of 
Aristotle,  into  the  subtleties  of  the  latter  Stoics 
or  Epicureans, — with  a  worn-out  character  in 
which  little  but  the  worst  parts  of  the  Greek 
mind  survived,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
appearance  of  a  man  strongly  convinced  of  tfaie 
truth  of  his  belief,  dwelling  not  on  rhetorical 
systems,  but  on  simple  facts,  and  with  a  sagacity 
and  penetration  which  even  tho  most  worldly- 
minded  could  not  gainsay,  must  have  been  as 
life  from  the  dead.  There  were  some  converts, 
doubtless,  from  the  wealthier  citizens,  but  the 
diief  impression  was  product  on  the  lower 
orders  of  society ;  '  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble,  not  many  wise,'  but  slaves  and  artisans 
were  the  class  from  which  the  Christian  society 
at  Corinth  was  mainly  formed.  Through  all 
these  converts  ran  the  same  electric  shock; 
they  were  a  distinct  body,  separate  from  their 
countrymen  and  neighbors,  and  in  their  own 
persons  they  exhibited  the  most  remarkable 
outward  proof  of  the  reality  of  their  conversion ; 
not,  indeed,  by  their  altered  lives,  for  in  this 
respect  they  were  often  greatly  deficient,  but  by 
the  sudden  display  of  gifts  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
they  had  either  not  possessed  before,  or  posses- 
•d  only  in  a  much  lower  degree.  To  the  Apostle 
himself  they  looked  with  a  veneration  which 
must  have  been  long  unknown  to  any  Grecian 
heart  No  other  Christian  teacher  had  as  yet 
mterfered  with  his  paramount  claim  over  them ; 
he  was  *  their  fiither,'  and  by  bis  precepts  they 
endeavoured  to  regulate  the  whole  course  of  their 
Hves." 

The  circumstances  attending  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Epistle  have  been  thus  graphi- 
eally  pictured  by  Mr.  Stanley : — 

*'  The  Apostle  was  at  Ephesus.  It  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  presume  that  any  traces  of  the 
scenes  from  which  he  wrote  can  be  traceable  in 
his  Epistle ;  nor  are  the  features  of  that  city  so 
marked  as  those  of  Corinth.  Yet  the  remains 
of  the  stadium,  and  of  the  theatre,  still  visible  in 
the  grassy  sides  of  Mount  Prion,  which  rises, 
with  two  or  three  other  isolated  hills,  from  the 
level  plain  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
stood,  may  have  suggested  or  confirmed  the 
allusions  (already  mentioned)  to  the  athletic  and 
dramatic  spectacles  of  Greece.  And  the  mag- 
Bifioent  pile  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  which 
overhung  the  harbour,  must  have  presented  to 
him,  even  in  a  more  lively  form  than  his  recol- 
lections of  Athens  and  Corinth,  the  splendour 
and  the  emptiness  of  the  Pagan  worship  of  that 
age. 

'*  The  Epistle  was  sent  from  Ephesus,  or  from 
soma  spot  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Ephesas,  at 


the  close  of  the  three  years  spent  there  by  tho 
Apostle,  but  whether  liefore  or  after  the  tumult 
of  Demetrius  is  uncertain.  It  must  have  been 
written  in  the  spring,  as  Pentecost  is  spoken  of 
as  not  far  distant ;  and  if  so,  the  allusions  it 
contains  to  the  Jewish  Passover  become  more 
appropriate.  The  precise  date  after  the  Chris- 
tian era  can  only  be  fixed  by  general  determina- 
tion of  the  chronology  of  the  Acts.  For  practi- 
cal purposes,  it  is,  however,  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  must  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  years  after 
his  conversion. 

"It  was  written,  we  must  remember,  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  last  lines,  not  by  the 
Apostle*B  own  hand,  but  by  an  amanuensis,  and 
it  was  written,  not  in  his  own  name  alone,  but 
in  that  of  Sostbenes  also, — whether  the  success- 
or of  Crispus,  as  president  of  the  Corinthian 
synagogue,  or  another  of  the  same  name,  cannot 
be  determined.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  from 
the  mention  of  his  name  in  this  conjunction, 
that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  consid- 
eration, and  well  known  to  the  Corinthian 
Church.  This,  then,  is  the  group  which  we 
must  conceive  as  present,  if  not  throughout,  at 
least  at  the  opening  of  the  Epistle.  There  is 
Paul  himself,  now  about  sixty  years  of  age,  but 
with  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  still  un- 
broken, althoufth  bearing  traces  of  his  constant 
and  recent  hardships;  his  eyes  at  times  stream- 
ing with  tears  of  grief  and  indignation ;  the 
scribe,  catching  the  words  from  his  lipp,  and 
recording  them  on  the  parchment  scroll  which 
lay  unrolled  before  him.  Possibly  Sostbenes 
was  himself  the  scribe,  and  if  so,  we  may  con- 
ceive him  not  only  transcribing,  but  also  bearing 
his  part  in  the  JBpistle,  at  times  with  signs  of 
acquiescence  and  approbation,  at  times,  it  may 
be,  interposing  to  remind  the  Apostle  of  some 
forgotten  fact,  as  of  the  baptism  of  the  house- 
hold of  Stephanas,  or  of  some  possible  misap- 
prehension of  what  he  had  dictated." 

Mr.  Stanley  thus  admirably  sums  up  the 
main  points  in  the  Epistle, — 

"  First,  with  that  union  of  courtesy  and  saga- 
city which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  in 
all  his  addresses,  coroe  the  expressions  of  the 
strong  thankfulness  and  hope,  excited  by  all 
that  was  really  encouraging  in  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Corinthian  Church,  such  as  would  assure 
them  that  the  censures  which  were  to  follow 
proceeded  from  no  indiscriminate  censoriousness 
on  the  part  of  their  loving  and  beloved  Apostle. 

'*  The  preface  is  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
statement  of  his  complaints  against  them. 
Pint^  He  touches  the  most  obvious  reason — 
that  of  the  factions,  which  he  pursues  through  its 
several  digressions.  Then,  after  a  short  explan- 
ation of  ^le  motives  of  his  Epistle,  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Timotheus,  and  of  his  delay  in  coming 
to  Corinth,  he  proceeds  to  the  case  of  the  inces- 
tuous marriage,  wtiich  forms,  in  fact,  the  chief 
practical  oocavion  of  his  addresi*,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  solemn  and  earliest  extant  form 
of  the  expulsion  of  an  offender  from  the  Chris- 
tian society.  This  subject,  like  that  of  the 
factions,  is  followed  out  through  tho  varioua 
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thoughts,  near  or  remote  which  it  sufi^sts— in 
part,  perhaps,  in  a  note  or  appendix  subse- 
quently added. 

**  Having  thus  dismissed  the  immediate 
grounds  for  censure,  he  proceeds  to  answer  in 
detail  the  questions  contained  in  their  letter. 
This  letter  we  may  conceive  him  to  have  unrolled 
before  him,  in  order  to  glance  at  each  of  their 
difficulties,  as  he  turns  to  their  objections,  some- 
times quoting  their  very  words,  sometimes  re- 
stating them  in  his  own  hinguage.  Of  these  the 
first  relates  to  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  there 
he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  his  advice  rests 
solely  on  his  own  authority,  not,^as  usually,  on 
the  express  commands  of  Christ.  The  second 
relates  to  the  subject  of  the  sacrificii^  feasts ;  in 
discussing  which,  his  mind  is  for  a  moment 
drawn  aside  from  the  immediate  object  of  the 
Epirttle,  by  the  recollection  of  that  darker  enemy , 
which,  in  the  now  increasing  Jewish  faction, 
aimed  its  insinuation  at  his  character  and  au- 
thority. The  third  point  in  the  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  was  a  profession  of  adherence  to 
his  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  their  assem- 
blies, in  connexion  with  which  they  had  a  ques- 
tion to  propose  to  him  regarding  the  spiritual 
gifts.  But  before  the  Apostle  would  answer 
Uiis,  he  was  reminded  of  the  complaints,  which 
he  seems  to  have  heard  firom  other  quarters,  of 
the  conduct  of  the  women  in  the  Christian  as- 
•emblies,  and  of  the  factious  spirit  which  had 
disturbed  even  the  privacy  of  social  life  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  it  is  not 
till  he  has  disposed  of  these,  that  he  returns  to 
the  question  of  the  gifts.  It  is  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question  that  he  bursts  forth  into  the 
fervent  description  of  Christian  love,  which,  as 
it  meets  all  the  various  difficulties  and  complaints 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  Epistle,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  climax  and  turning-point  of  the 
whole. 

**  Whether  the  doubts  respecting  a  future  re- 
surrection had  been  commanicated  in  their  let- 
ter, or  from  some  other  source,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.  The  subject  from  its  greatness 
stands  alone,  and  has  all  the  completeness  of  a 
distinct  composition  in  its  beginning,  middle, 
and  end.** 

In  the  discussion  of  all  these  various  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Stanley  shows  his  familiarity  with 
the  character  of  the  time,  and  his  own  vivid 
happy  power  of  picturing  it.  The  ordinary 
reader  has,  as  it  were,  the  veil  of  Greek  life 
in  the  first  century  lifted  for  him ;  and  in 
the  natural  every-day  light  thus  thrown 
upon  the  strange  disorders  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  he  perceives  everywhere  a  meaning 
and  life  in  the  Epistle  which  it  formerly 
lacked.  Perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  such  a 
reader  will  here  and  there  desiderate  vigor 
and  decision  in  Mr.  Stanley's  handling.  lie 
draws  at  times  with  a  faint  and  wavering 
outline,  which  seems  to  leave  little  subject- 
matter  for  the  mind  on  which  to  rest  He 
implies  conclusions,  rather  than  states  them; 
but  this  is  in  fkct  often  imposed  npon  him 


by  the  slcndemess  of  his  materials — furnish- 
ing hints  rather  than  explicit  revelations. 

In  Mr.  Stanlcy^s  description  of  the  primi- 
tive Eucharist,  we  have,  as  it  ap]>ears  to  us, 
all  his  finer  qualities  as  an  historical  com- 
mentator characteristically  displayed.  We 
see  his  freedom  from  dogmatic  prejudice- 
Anglican  or  otherwise — his  warm  and  pene- 
trating power  of  retrospection,  and  his  genial 
and  discriminating  sympathy.  The  scene 
lives  before  us,  as  we  contemplate  with  him 
the  original  simplicity  of  the  rite — its  hearty 
enthusiasm,  its  glad  and  festive  freedom, 
degenerating  too  readily,  alas,  into  licen- 
tiousness. 


'*  We  see  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  it  was  celebrated  by  those 
in  whose  minds  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly, 
the  social  and  the  religious  aspect  of  life,  were 
indistinguishably  blended.  We  Me  the  banquet 
spread  in  the  late  evening,  after  the  sun  had  set 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Achaia; 
we  see  the  many  torches  blazing,  as  at  Troas,  to 
light  up  the  darkness  of  the  upper  room,  where, 
as  wu  their  wont,  the  Christian  communion 
assemoled;  we  see  the  couches  laid  and  the 
walls  hung,  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  as  on 
the  night  of  the  betrayal;  we  see  the  sacred 
loaf  representing,  in  its  compact  nnity,  the  har- 
mony of  the  whole  society ;  we  hear  the  bless* 
ing  or  thanksgiving  on  the  cup,  responded  to  by 
the  joint  '  Amen,'  such  as  even  three  centuries 
later  is  described  as  like  a  peal  of  thunder ;  we 
witness  the  complete  realization  in  outward 
form,  of  the  Apostle's  words,  suggested,  doubt- 
less, by  the  sight  of  the  meal  and  the  sacrament 
blended  thus  together,  *  WhetTier  yeiotor  drink^ 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God' 
*  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Je»u$,  giving  thanks  to 
God  and  the  Father  by  Him.' 

'^This  is  one  side  of  the  picture;  but  we 
know  too  well  that  there  was  another  and  a 
darker  side.  The  spirit  of  disorganization,  se 
rife  in  the  early  Church,  could  not  but  find  a 
peculiar  point  of  contact  in  such  a  rite,  and  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  leaves  us  in  no  doul>t 
ho«f  far  it  soon  fell  from  its  early  and  impressive 
simplicity, — ^thc  majesty,  the  tenderness,  the 
awe  of  the  feast  was  in  daneer  of  being  lost  in  a 
senseless  orgy.  It  was  obviously  impossible 
that  the  more  solemn  rite  could  continue  asso- 
ciated with  the  evening  meal,  as  the  Church  ex- 
tended, and  its  social  relation  grew  more  diver- 
sified. The  *  Supper,'  accordingly,  had  ceased 
to  be  a  supper,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century,  as  we  learn  from  the  epistlt-s  of  the 
younger  Pliny.  The  social  meal  was  divided 
from  it  under  the  name  of  *Agap4,'  or,  *  Love- 
feast,^  but  still  continued  to  be  celebrated  within 
the  walls  of  churches  as  late  as  the  fifth  century, 
after  which  it  disappears,  having  been  condemn- 
ed by  council^!,  on  account  of  abuses  similar  to 
those  here  described  at  Corinth.  Thus  the  Eu- 
charint  became  more  and  more  set  apart  as  a 
distinct  sacred  ordinance ;  it  withdrew  more  and 
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more  from  the  possibility  of  the  Corinthian  dese- 
eration,  till  at  last  it  was  wrapt  up  in  the  awfal 
mystery  which  has  attached  to  it,  in  tlio  highest 
degree,  in  the  churches  of  the  E^st,  but  hi  some 
degree,  in  the  churches  of  the  West  also,  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Beginning 
imder  the  simple  name  of  'the  breaking  of 
bread/  and  known  from  this  Epistle  by  the 
social  and  almost  festive  appellation  of  the 
'  Communion,'  and  '  the  Lord's  Supper ;'  it  first 
receiyes  in  Pliny  the  name  of  *  Sacramentum,' 
and  in  Justin  Martyr  that  of  '  Eucharistia,*  both, 
indeed,  indicating  ideas  of  strictly  apostoHc^ 
•rigin,  though  more  closely  connected  with  the 
words,  and  less  with  the  act,  than  would  haye 
been  the  case  in  the  first  apostolical  times ;  till  in 
the  days  of  Cbrysostom,  it  presents  itself  to  us 
under  the  formidable  name  of  the  *  Dreadful 
Sacrifice.' 

**  These  two  yiews  of  the  Lord's  Supper  have 
been  thus  set  forth  in  this  place  side  by  side ; 
because,  as  has  been  said,  they  both,  to  a 
certain  extent,  appear  together  in  this  chapter. 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  passage  will 
probably  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  aa,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  general  view  of  the  apostolical 
practice,  its  simplicity,  and  its  festivity,  as 
miplied  in  the  Apostle^s  arguments,  and  in  his 
designation  of  the  ordinance,  have  been,  ii^  later 
times,  too  much  underrated;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  severity  of  his  denunciations  ainunst 
unworthy  partakers  has  been  too  generally  and 
too  rigorously  enforced.  ....  The  joy, 
and  almost  merriment,  of  the  first  Christian 
converts  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  could  not 
now  be  applied  to  the  Eucharist  as  it  was  then, 
without  fear  of  great  profaneness  and  levity. 
But  the  record  of  it  implies,  that  with  a  serious 
and  religions  life  generally,  there  is  nothing 
incompatible  in  the  freest  play  of  cheerful  and 
innocent  gaiety.  In  Hke  manner,  although  we 
cannot,  without  superstition,  imagine  that  the 
judgments  which  the  Apostle  denounced  will 
&11  on  a  desecration  of  the  Communion,  differ- 
ent in  all  its  circumstances  from  that  which 
occurred  at  Corinth,  yet  there  may  still  be  an 
irreverence  towards  sacred  things,  a  want  of 
brotherly  kindness,  a  dulness  in  discerning  the 
presence  of  Christ,  even  in  our  common  meals, 
which  they  make  us  fear  *•  lest  we  eat  and  drink 
condemnation  to  ourselves.' " 

There  are  other  points  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
exposition  which  we  could  have  wished  to 
present  to  our  readers  at  length,  particularly 
the  mode  in  which  he  treats  the  subjects  of 
the  Factions,  and  of  the  Gifts  possessed  by 
the  early  converts.  Both  of  these  are  suS 
jeets  of  much  interest  in  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Church ;  and  although  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  has  thrown  any  more 
light  upon  them,  he  has  treated  them  itf  so 
clear  and  intelligible  a  manner,  that  even 
when  we  see  the  need  for  farther  information  , 
to  complete  the  picture,  we  feel  that  he  has  j 
done  what  he  could  to  give  us  an  expressive 
and  consistent  idea  of  it.  Especially  we 
could  have  wished  to  give  his  remarks  on  j 


the  character  of  the  apostolic  worship,  as 
disclosed  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle, — so  truly  are  they  conceived  in  the- 
right  historical  spirit, — so  forcible  in  the 
very  nakedness  and  simplicity  with  which 
they  exhibit  the  truth,  on  a  subject  which, 
above  all  others,  has  been  obscured  and 
perverted  by  later  prejudice,  whether  found- 
ing on  spurious  Ignatian  epistles,  or  on  one- 
sided and  forced  interpretations  of  Holy 
Scripture.  We  recommend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  as,  indeed,  the  whole 
work,  which  48  always  interesting  and  in- 
structive,  even  when  its  views  are  such  as 
do  not  entirely  meet  our  assents 


Art.  V. — A  History  of  Greece,  By  George 
Grote,  Esq.  Twelve  Volumes.  London, 
1846-n56. 

Mr.  Grote^s  great  work  is  at  last  complet- 
ed. For  ten  years  his  massive  octavos  have 
been  accumulating  upon  our  shelves,  and 
have  won  for  themselves  a  place  from  which 
it  is  hard  to  fancy  that  they  can  ever  be  dis- 
lodged. Few  reputations,  indeed,  seem 
to  be  less  lasting  than  that  which  pro- 
claims a  man  to  be  the  great  historian  of 
times  long  since  gone  by.  Ilooke  and  Mit- 
fbrd  have  passed  away:  if  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis  is  to  be  trusted,  Niebuhr  and  Arnold 
ought  to  pass  away  afler  them.  We  cannot^ 
therefore,  positively  affirm  that  Grote  may 
not  be  to  our  grandchildren  what  Mitford  is 
to  ourselves*  Yet  the  belief  is  one  very 
difficult  to  realize.  Mr.  Grote  has  done  so 
much ;  he  has  throughout  displayed  so  much 
real  vigour  and  originality ;  he  has  thrown 
so  much  clear  and  practical  light  upon  points 
which  had  been  previously  misconceived, 
that,  though  we  may  conceive  him  surpass- 
ed, we  can  hardly  conceive  him  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

That  one  excellent  history  need  not 
wholly  set  aside  another  excellent  history 
of  the  same  people,  is  very  clearly  shoiin 
by  the  case  of  Mr.  Grote  himself.  The 
publica^tion  of  his  history  in  no  way  super- 
sedes the  value  of  the  sterling  work  of 
Bishop  Thirlwall.  Each  has  its  separate 
use.  The  professed  historical  student  can- 
not dispense  with  either.  Many  persons, 
probably,  who  have  no  special  devotion  to 
Grecian  history,  wish  to  study  its  main  out- 
lines in  something  higher  than  a  mere  school- 
book.  To  such  readers  we  should  certainly 
recommend  Thirlwall  rather  than  Grote^ 
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The  comparative  brevity,  the  greater  clear- 
ness and  terseness  of  the  narrative,  the  free- 
dom from  discussions  and  digressions,  all 
render  it  far  better  suited  for  such  a  purpose. 
But  for  the  political  thinker,  who  regards 
Grecian  history  chiefly  in  its  practical  bear- 
ing, Mr.  Grote's  work  is  far  better  adapted. 
The  one  is  the  work  of  a  scholar,  an  en- 
larged and  practical  scholar  indeed,  but  still 
one  in  whom  the  character  of  the  scholar  is 
the  primary  one.  The  other  is  the  work  of 
a  politician  and  man  of  business,  a  London 
banker,  a  Radical  M.P.,  whose  devotion  to 
ancient  history  and  literature  forms  the  most 
illustrious  confutation  of  the  charges  brought 
against  such  studies  as  being  useless  and  un- 
practical. Till  some  one  arises  who  can 
cast  both  alike  into  the  shade,  we  trust  that 
these  two  great  writers  will  continue  to  be 
honoured  side  by  side.  High  indeed  is  the 
honour  which  both  of  them  deserve  from  all 
who  see  in  the  history  of  ancient  freedom  no 
vain  and  lifeless  inquiry  into  a  state  of  things 
which  is  as  though  it  had  never  been,  but 
one  of  the  most  living  and  instructive  pur- 
suits for  the  ruler  and  the  citizen.  Still,  of 
the  two  we  must  assign  the  higher  place  to 
the  more  zealous  and  fervent  champion  of 
the  parent  state  of  justice  and  liberty, — the 
great  Democracy  of  Athens. 

Mr.  Grote's  work  is  so  extensive,  and  it 
is  capable  of  being  regarded  from  so  many 
diflferent  points  of  view,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  deal  with  the  whole  of  it  within 
the  limits  of  an  ordinary  article.  Wo  will 
therefore  attempt  to  do  justice  to  one  only 
of  its  numerous  aspects,  and  we  shall  con- 
sequently allude  only  cursorily  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  What  aspect  we  have 
selected,  we  have  perhaps  already  indicated. 
Mr.  Grote  is,  to  our  mind,  greatest  as  the 
historian  of  Athenian  Democracy.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  the  historian  of  Athenian  Demo- 
cracy that  wo  propose  especially  to  consider 
him.  We  select  this  particular  subject  at 
once  from  its  intrinsic  interest,  from  the 
misrcpr3sentations  to  which  it  has  been  ex- 
posed, and  from  the  masterly  and  original 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Groto.  The  common  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  Athenian  Democracy  have  to  a 
great  extent  arisen  from  sheer  ignorance  of 
its  real  nature,  combined  with  a  prejudice 
against  democratical  government  in  generaL 
But  we  suspect  also  that,  in  popular  concep- 
tion, the  literary  glory  of  Athens  has  been 
allowed  to  overshadow  her  political  great- 
ness. Now,  in  truth,  the  pre-eminence  of 
Athens  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  art, 
was  simply  the  natural  result  of  her  pre- 
eminence in  freedom  and  good  goverment. 
At  present  wo  propose  to  deal,  not  with  the 


literary  result,  but  with  the  political  cause, 
and  that  specially  as  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Grote. 
After  some  brief  general  criticisms  on  his 
work  as  a  whole,  we  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider, as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  his 
conception  of  the  origin,  the  greatness,  and 
the  fail  of  the  most  illustrious  of  republics. 

In  point  of  mere  style,  Mr.  Grote  is  not 
specially  pleasing;  but  either  he  improves 
by  practice  as  he  goes  on,  or  else  his  readers 
become  reconciled  to  his  manner.  Certain- 
ly, from  one  cause  or  the  other,  we  think 
him  a  better  writer  now  than  we  did  ten 
years  ago.  His  style  is  diffuse  and  heavy ; 
it  frequently  lacks  both  dignity  and  simpli- 
city. In  his  anxiety  to  make  his  meaning 
visible  from  all  points  of  view,  he  resembles 
Macaulay.  But  nothing  can  be  more  oppo- 
site than  the  means  by  which  the  two  his- 
torians endeavour  to  compass  this  laudable 
end.  Instead  of  epigrammatic  sentences  and 
brilliant  anthitheses,  it  is  by  dint  of  ponder 
ous  and  parenthetical  repetitions  that  Mr. 
Grote  seeks  to  hinder  any  portion  of  his 
meaning  from  escaping  the  reader.  Yet 
his  style  is  not  unpleasing  when  one  is  used 
to  it,  and  it  gives  a  favourable  impression 
of  the  man.  Writers  clearly  artificial,  like 
Gibbon  and  Macaulay,  we  admire,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  rather  distrust  them.  But 
the  noble  simplicity  of  Arnold  was  clearly 
not  more  natural  to  him  than  a  totally  differ- 
ent style  of  composition  is  to  Mr.  Grote. 
We  feel  quite  sure  with  both  of  them,  while 
we  do  not  feel  quite  sure  with  Gibbon  and 
Macaulay,  that  neither  of  them  ever  sacri- 
ficed a  single  atom  of  truth  to  improve  the 
turn  of  a  period,  or  to  sharpen  the  poignancy 
of  an  epithet. 

Mr,  Grote  indeed  strikes  us  as  an  emi- 
nently conscientious  writer.  He  is  an 
avowed  parjizan,  therein  differing  from  the 
more  than  judicial  coldness  which  Dr. 
Thirl  wall  displays  through  a  large  portion 
of  his  work.  His  partizanship  is,  more- 
over, tinged  with  a  certain  love  of  paradox. 
It  is  a  real  source  of  delight  to  him  to  differ 
from  every  previous  writer.  But  both  par- 
^tizanship  and  love  of  paradox  are  kept  within 
bounds,  not  only  by  scrupulous  honesty,  but 
by  the  calm  and  dignified  tone  which  per- 
vades the  whole  work,  Mr.  Grote's  politi- 
cal views  colour  his  judgments,  but  they  in 
no  way  colbur  his  statements.  He  always 
argues,  and  never  assumes  or  insinuates. 
He  always  fully  and  fairly  sets  forth  the 
whole  evidence,  and  places  elaborately  be- 
fore his  reader  the  grounds  of  his  own  judg- 
ment. The  pupil  of  Mr.  Grote,  though  he 
should  never  see  any  other  history,  is  never 
surprised  into  an  opinion;  he  always  has 
full  opportunity,  if  he  be  so  disposed,  to 
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dissent  from  the  decisions  of  his  teacher. 
And  Mr.  Grote  is  most  eminently  free  from 
the  vice  to  which  his  somewhat  aggressive 
and.paradoxical  position  especially  exposes 
him.  He  is  painstaking  and  merciful  to- 
wards all  previous  writers.  He  never  con- 
demns, hardly  even  dissents,  without  telling 
us  at  full  length  why  he  condemns  or  dis- 
sents. Even  Mitford,*  his  complete  anti- 
podes, at  whom  Dr.  Thirl  wall  sneers  till  we 
feel  a  reaction  in  his  favour,  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  set  aside  unheard.  He 
stops  to  wonder  at  him,  to  argue  with  him, 
to  prove,  as  well  as  to  assert,  that  he  is  very 
much  in  the  wrong.  Everything  that  Mr. 
Grote  does  is  serious  and  earnest.  About 
twice  in  his  volumes  we  think  we  can  dis- 
cern his  features  relaxing  into  a  stem  smile. 
Mr.  Grote  loves  a  parallel  both  well  and 
wisely.  But  when  Iphikrates  is  coupled 
with  Wellington  and  Blucher  as  '*  having 
lent  an  honourable  denomination  to  boots 
and  shoes,"!  we  cannot  ourselves  restrain 
a  slight  risible  emotion,  which  we  would 
fein  justify  by  the  hope  that  the  historian 
himself  intended  to  produce  it. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Grote  s  laudable  desire  to  be 
full  and  accurate  on  every  point,  and  to  give 
his  reasons  for  everything,  has  sometimes 
led  him  astray.  To  his  character  as  histo- 
rian of  Greece,  he  very  needlessly  adds  the 
quite  distinct  functions  of  a  commentator  on 
the  text  of  Thucydides.  He  continually  fills 
up  his  pages  with  notes  of  awful  length  and 
tediousness,  proposing  and  elaborately  de- 
fending new  translations  of  particular  pas- 
sages. Now,  most  of  these  are  by  no  means 
necessary  to  his  subject.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Grote  is  a  great  historian,  but  he  is  not  a 


*  Mitford  was  a  bad  scholar,  a  bad  historian,  a  bad 
writer  of  English.  Yet  we  feel  a  lin^ring  weakness 
for  him.  He  was  the  first  writer  of  any  note  who 
found  out  that  Grecian  history  ^as  a  living  thuig 
with  a  practical  bearing.  We,  of  course,  hold  that 
he  ai^Ued  it  the  wrong  way.  He  hated  Demos- 
thenes; we  love  and  reverence  him.  But  it  was  a 
great  step  to  discover  that  Demosthenes  could  be  the 
object  of  any  human  emotion.  For  the  joung  studc 
ent  or  for  the  general  reader,  Mitford's  histoid 
would  be  simply  misleading ;  but  it  is  fully  entiUed 
to  a  perusal  at  the  hands  of  the  more  profound  m- 
quirer. 

f  Vol  iz.  p.  468.  So  in  vol.  vi.  p.  174,  speaking 
of  the  odd  acoommodations  to  which  the  Atheqians 
were  driven  during  the  Peloponneaan  war,  "in 
sheds,  cabins,  tents^  or  even  tubs,"  he  adds,  "Aris- 
tophanes, Equites,  789,  oiKoivt*  h  raZg  vrtddicvaiai 
Kip  yviraqioiQ  koI  irv^yidioi^.  The  philosopher  Dio- 
gen&,  in  takhig  up  his  abode  in  a  tub,  had  thus  ex- 
amples in  histoiT  to  follow."  Surely  Mr.  Grote 
hiughed  over  both  the  boots  and  the  tub.  We  are 
not  so  clear  whether  he  did,  when,  describing  the 
Scythian  expedition  of  Darius,  (vol.  iv.  p.  361,)  he 
speaks  of  Mr.  Keurick  as  being  "among  those  who 
canaol  iwim  the  Dniester." 


^rreat  Greek  scholar.     He  understands  the 
Greek  language  quite  well  enough  to  make 
excellent  use  of  his  Greek  books.     He  does 
not  understand  it  well  enough  to  enter  into 
elaborate  discussions  on  minute  grammatical 
points.     By  thus  attempting  a  line  ^-hich  is 
not  his  real  forte,  he  has  laid*  himself  open 
to  the  puny  and  insolent  attacks  of  men  to 
whose  small  minds  his  real  greatness  is  some- 
thing simply  unintelligible.    There  is  a  story 
of  King  PhUip  f  attempting  to  correct  a  har- 
per after  dinner,  and  receiving  for  answer, 
^'You  ought  to  be  ashamed  if  I  did  not 
know  such  things  better  than   you."     A 
politician  and  historian  like  Mr.  Grote  would 
more  fittingly  have  received  a  similar  answer 
from  a  man  who  could  find  nothing  better  to 
do  with  twenty  years  of  his  life  than  to  de- 
vote them  to  the  empirical  study  and  teach- 
ing of  Greek  pronouns.     If  Mr.  Grote,  in 
the  course  of  his  great  work,  has  now  and 
then  made  a  slip,  or  delivered  an  untenable 
judgment,  we  can  only  say,  with  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison,  that  such  things   will  cease 
''  when  human  nature  is  other  than  it  is,  but 
not  till  then."    No  man  that  ever  wrote  is 
surer  and  sounder  than  Bishop  Thirl  wall ; 
but  we  have  found  inaccuracies  even  in  him. 
Nay,  more,  J  in  one  or  two  places  we  have 
detected  Mr.  Grote  himself  in  pieces  of  false 
construing,  which  he  makes  the  foundation 
of  historical  arguments.     Yet  it  never  oc- 
curred to  us  to  write  an  impertinent  pamph- 
let against  either  of  them.     Great  men  may 
occasionally  err ;  small  men  may  occasion- 
ally set  them  right ;  yet,  afler  all,  there  is  a 
certain  decent  respect  due  from  small  men 
to  great  ones. 

From  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Grote's 
style,  it  follows  almost  necessarily  that  he  is 
greater  in  comment  than  in  narrative.     His 


♦  See,  if  it  be  not  forgotten,  the  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Shilleto,  a  person,  we  understand,  of  some  local 
celebrity  at  Cambridge,  called,  "Thucydides  or 
Grote?"  This  was  answered  in  another  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  John  Grote.  Neitlier  is  calculated  to  do 
much  credit  to  its  author,  though  Mr.  Grote's  con- 
tains some  useful  remarks.  His  elaborate  ferocity  is 
almost  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  vulgar  and  flip- 
pant impertinence  of  Mr.  8hilleta 

f  Plut.  Apoph.  Phil.  29.  (Moralia,  il  20.  Tauch- 
nitz.) 

X  Vol.  V.  p.  481,  Mr.  Grote's  translation  of  r^di 
diKaarrjqia  fiicBoipoga  Kariarrfae  nrpt«cX^f ,  is  quite  un- 
tenable; but  this  passage  we  shall  probably  have  to 
refer  to  again.  In  vol.  iv.  p.  145,  (compare  Thiri- 
wall,  vol.  ii.  p.  68,)  Mr.  Grote  is  clearly  wrong,  and 
Dr.  Thirlwall  clearly  right,  in  his  translation  of  the 
passage  from  Herodotus. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  535,  vol.  x,  p.  403,  vol.  xi.  p.  681 
we  find  Mr.  Grote  reviving,  wholly  or  partially,  in- 
terpretations of  Mitford's,  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  (voL 
V.  p.  2o0,  vol.  vL  p.  66  of  the  old  edition ;  compare 
vol.  vL  p.  103  of  the  new,)  had  contemptuously  set 
•side. 
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narratiye  is  always  fall  and  perspicuous; 
but  it  is  seldom  graphic  or  eloquent.  But 
be  is  continually  on  tbe  watcb  for  the  moral 
and  political  teaching  of  every  incident. 
Possibly  be  overdoes  it  this  way  ;  but  Gre- 
cian history  has  been  so  much  misunder- 
stood, and  Mr.  Grote's  comments  are  com- 
monly so  weighty,  that  it  is  quite  a  fault  on 
the  right  side. 

Mr.  Grote  divides  his  work  into  two  por- 
tions of  very  unequal  length — Legendary 
and  Historical  Greece.  In  the  former,  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  narrate  all  the  myths 
at  full  length ;  from  his  point  of  view,  we 
really  cannot  conceive  why.  To  narrate 
them  appropriately  as  legends,  as  Dr.  Ar- 
nold has  done  with  the  Roman  stories,  he 
does  not  attempt,  and  it  would  be  certainly 
quite  out  of  his  line  to  do  so.  And  his  code 
of  historical  belief  expressly  forbids  all  at- 
tempts to  extract  truth  out  of  them,  in  the 
way  wliich  has  been  carried  out  by  Niebuhr. 
Mr.  Grote  is  not  quite  so  exacting  in  point 
of  evidence  as  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis ;  but  it 
is  only  with  the  First  Olympiad,  b.c.  776, 
that  he  recognises  the  beginning  of  anything 
like  real  history.  Now,  we  are  quite  as  far 
as  either  Mr.  Grote  or  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  from 
the  old  unhesitating  acceptance  of  poetic  fa- 
bles, which,  if  they  contain  any  portion  of 
truth,  conceal  it  under  such  disguises  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  recognised.  But  surely 
both  of  them  cast  aside  one  whole  source  of 
information  of  a  very  different  nature!  It 
is  clear  that  neither  of  them  has  the  least 
turn  for  pre-historic  or  ethnological  re- 
searches. They  have  hardly  a  word  to  tell 
us  about  the  relasgians*  or  the  Leleges. 
Speculations  of  this  kind  rest,  they  say,  on 
no  evidence.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  especially, 
would  seem  to  rank  them  almost  below  the 
legends  of  the  poets.  Certainly  they  rest 
on  no  contemporary  written  evidence ;  but 
surely  they  rest  upon  an  evidence  of  their 
own.  That  evidence  is  of  a  nature  similar 
to  that  which  forms  the  groundwork  of 
philology,  and  of  some  branches  of  natural 
science — of  geology,  for  instance,  which  is 


*  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  confessed  ignorance 
of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Grote  with  the  conceited  dog- 
matism of  writers  who  approach  the  subject  by  a 
side  wind.  Mr.  Godwin,  editor  of  The  Builder,  as- 
sures us,  that  he  has  no  doubt  tliat  the  Pelasgians 
were  identical  with  the  Phocniciana  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  in  Ills  Hand-book  of  Architecture,  tells  ua  that 
they  were  akin  to  the  CelUc  or  Tartar  (/)  race,,  while 
the  Dorians  were  ThUonic  ! 

On  the  historical  Pelasgians  of  Kreston  and 
Plakia^  Mr.  Grote  has  one  of  his  best  notes — vol 
ii.  p.  361.  He  shews  vciy  dearly,  against  Dr. 
Tliirlwall,  that  in  the  well-known  passage  of 
Herodotus,  ;t'ap«/cr;/p  must  be  interpreted  by 
Puf6a^,  not  liuifiago^  by  xo9<^Tijg,  | 


simply  archaeology  befftre  man.  Moreover, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  archaeological  and 
legendary  evidence  remarkably  coincide. 
The  legendary  greatness  of  Mycence  sounds 
strange  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  insig* 
nificance  of  that  city  in  historical  times. 
But  the  wonderful  remains  still  existing  step 
in  to  confirm  the  legend.  Whether  Aga- 
memnon is  or  is  not  the  name  of  a  real  man 
is  of  little  consequence ;  but  legend  and 
archax>]ogy  combined  leave  littl^  doubt  that 
Mycenaj  was  once  the  imperial  city  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. If  any  one  asked  whether  we  be- 
lieve in  the  Trojan  war,  we  answer  that  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  mythical  representation  of 
some  one  or  other  of  the  Hellenic  settle- 
ments in  Asia  Minor? 

Mr.  Grote's  chapters  on  Sparta,  her 
gradual  development,  and  her  distinctive 
constitution,  form  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  early  Grecian  history.  We  can, 
however,  only  recommend  them  to  the  no- 
tice  of  the  reader,  while  we  pass  on  to  her 
great  rival.  Mr.  Grote  shews  very  clearly 
how  completely  Argos  was  the  leading  state 
of  Peloponnesus  in  the  early  Doric  times ; 
how  very  slowly  it  was  that  Sparta  advanced 
to  the  post  of  honour ;  how  tenaciously  Ar- 
gos clung  to  the  assertion  of  her  ancient 
position,  long  a^r  she  had  lost  all  means  of 
practically  enforcing  it,  Ejitremely  valu- 
able also  are  the  chapters  which  at  various 
stages  of  the  work,  are  devoted  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  In  the  promi- 
nence which  Mr,  Grote  gives  to  them,  he 
agrees  with  Mitford,  though  no  contrast  can 
be  greater  than  is  displayed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  by  the  two  writers.  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  somewhat  unaccountably,  takes 
very  little  notice  of  this  important  portion 
of  the  Hellenic  world. 

The  Homeric  poems  are  another  subject 
to  which  Mr,  Grote  devotes  much  attention. 
His  general  philosophical  remarks  on  the 
origin  and  growth  of  legend,  are  among  the 
profoundest  things  in  bis  work;  but  in 
purely  literary  criticism  he  is  hardly  equal 
to  Ck>lonel  Mure.  His  view  is  one  inter- 
mediate between  the  "  Wolfian  hypothesis'* 
of  disjointed  lays,  and  Colonel  Mure's  belief 
in  the  essential  unity  of  both  poems.  The 
Odyssey  Mr.  Grote  regards  as  an  integral 
whole ;  the  Iliad  as  a  poem  enlai^ed  out  of 
an  earlier  Achilleid.  This  view  he  very 
ably  supports,  but  on  the  whole  wc  incline 
to  Colonel  Mure.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to 
contrast  these  two  ^minent  men,  to  whom 
Grecian  literature  is  so  deeply  indebted. 
Each  is  so  eminently  fitted  for  his  own 
task;  neither  is  quite  safe  when  he  ap- 
proaches the  task  of  the  other.  The  one 
has  all  the  strength  and  profundity  of  the 
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political  historian ;  the  other  the  taste  and 
acuteness  of  the  refined  literary  critic.  Mr. 
Grote,  Colonel  Mure,  and  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis,  may  all  be  classed  together  as  illus- 
trious examples  of  a  love  of  learning  re- 
tained in  the  midst  of  busy  life.  Three 
public  men,— one  a  distinguished  alumnus 
of  Oxford,  another  brought  up  at  a  foreign 
university,  a  third  without  any  academic 
training  at  all, — are  all,  among  pursuits  not 
commonly  conducing  to  such  researches, 
equally  led  to  profound  inquiries  into  the 
literature  and  politics  of  distant  times.  No 
argument  can  be  more  overwhelming  against 
those  who  gainsay  their  utility. 

Another  most  important  portion  of  Mr. 
Groto's  work  we  pass  by  or  rather  reserve. 
His  treatment  of  Grecian  Philosophy,  above 
all,  his  chapter  on  Socrates  and  the  Sophists, 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  and  original 
portions  of  his  history.  But  they  are  of  far 
too  great  impprtance  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
cursory  manner;  and,  indeed,  his  task  on 
this  head  is  not  yet  complete.  His  promised 
chapters  on  Plato  and  Aristotle  do  not 
appear  in  the  concluding  volupie  of  his  His- 
tory, but  are  reserved  for  a  separate  work. 
To  the  examination  of  Mr.  Grote's  views  on 
Grecian  Philosophy,  we  may  probably  de- 
vote a  future  article ;  at  present,  we  hasten 
to  our  immediate  theme, — the  nature  and 
working  of  the  Athenian  Democracy. 

What  old  Greece  was  to  the  rest  of  the 
contemporary  world,  Athens  emphatically 
was  to  Greece  itself.  Every  tendency  which 
distinguished  the  Greek  from  the  Barbarian, 
distinguished,  in  its  highest  development, 
the  Athenian  from  every  other  Greek.  The 
Athenian,  in  short,  was  the  fullest  realization 
of  the  Hellenic  ideal.  Nowhere  is  the 
Greek  more  emphatically  contrasted  with 
every  nation  with  which  he  came  in  contact 
during  his  best  days,  than  in  the  presence  of 
what  Mr.  Grote  calls  a  "constitutional 
morality."  Political  liberty  is  grounded  on 
a  habit  of  fairly  hearing  both  sides,  and 
theii  deciding ;  it  being  understood  that  the 
minority  shall  peaceably  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  greater  number.  This  was  an  idea  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  Persian  or  the  Egyptian, 
who  knew  no  alternative  but  either  blind 
submission  to  a  master,  or  avowed  rebellion 
against  him.  But  in  every  Greek  city  the 
theory  was  perfectly  &miliar,  though  it  was 
by  no  means  in  every  preek  city  that  the 
theory  was  fully  or  constantly  carried  out. 
It  is  in  democratic  Athens  that  we  find  the 
nearest  approach,  and  that  positively  a  very 
near  approach,  to  its  perfect  fulfilment 

Old  Greece,  we  must  always  remember, 


was  a  system  of  wholly  independent  cities. 
It  was,  moreover,  a  system  which,  during  its 
best  days,  was  co-extensive  with  the  civilized 
world.  In  ancient  and  in  mediaeval  Italy,  in 
mediceval  and  in  modern  Switzerland,  a  simi- 
lar system  of  what  Mr.  Grote  calls  "  town- 
autonomy,"  has  more  or  less  extensively 
prevailed.  But  it  is  in  old  Greece  alone 
that  the  system  is  seen  in  its  full  perfection. 
The  City  was  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
political  unit  which  the  Greek  willingly 
recognized.  He  must  have  a  city ;  a  mere 
village  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  he  did  not  want 
the  wild  independence  of  the  mountaineer, 
but  the  settled  legal  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
There  must  bo  an  authority  to  obey,  but  of 
that  authority  he  must  himself  form  a  por- 
tion. But  for  such  authority  he  did  not 
willingly  look  beyond  his  own  city ;  he  had 
no  mind  to  merge  her  full  sovereignty  even 
in  a  federation,  much  less  in  an  empire. 
The  full  and  perfect  sovereignty  aC  each 
separate  city  constituted  the  political  ideal 
of  the  Greek  mind.  The  less  advanced 
members  of  the  Hellenic  race  did  not  fully 
attain  to  the  conception,  because  they  did 
not  fully  attain  to  the  perfection  of  Greek 
city-life.  In  later  times,  Greece  learned  by 
bitter  experience  the  need  of  closer  union ; 
and  the  Achaean  League  was  the  ultimate 
result.  But  among  the  most  advuiced  Greeks 
in  the  best  days  of  Greece,  the  sovereignty 
of  each  city  was  the  recognized  political 
theory.  If  it  was  never  fully  realized,  it 
was  only  because  every  city  had  not  physi- 
cal resources  to  maintain  its  independence. 
But  every  city  regarded  perfect  independence 
as  its  natural  right ;  every  city  asserted  it 
whenever  it  could  ;  every  city  deemed  itself 
injured  if  precluded  from  so  doing  by 
superior  force. 

Now  in  the  earliest  times  into  which  we 
can  obtain  any  insight,  this  system  of  small 
separate  communities  formed  the  whole 
political  world  of  which  the  Greek  had  any 
idea.  In  old  Greece,  above  all,  he  never 
came  into  connexion,  either  as  friend  or  foe, 
with  any  but  a  Greek  neighbour.  Even  in 
the  early  colonies,  the  Greek  never  came  in 
contact  with  any  foreigner  qualified  to  meet 
him  on  equal  terms  either  of  friendship  or 
hostility.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  bond 
between  Greek  and  Greek  differed  little 
from  the  bond  between  man  and  man.  But 
the  colonizing  system  first  produced,  the 
rise  of  important  barbaric  states  strengthen- 
ed, a  feeling  that  the  Greek  race  did  not 
stand  alone  in  the  world.  In  Thrace,  in 
Asia,  in  Sicily,  the  Greek  began  to  realize 
the  existence  of  the  barbarian ;  and  as 
Lydia,  Carthage,  Persia,  Macedonia,  and 
Rome  successively  arose,  he  found  that  the 
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friendship  or  enmity  of  the  barbarian  might 
be  a  matter  of  moment  to  the  Greek.  But 
he  learned,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Greek 
could  boast  of  something  whereby  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  the  barbarian*  He 
learned  that,  over  and  above  the  independent 
political  being  of  the  several  Grecian  cities, 
there  was  a  higher  national  being  in  which 
every  Greek  could  claim  a  share.  From 
Spain  to  the  Crimea,  the  Greek  retained  a 
common  language,  a  common  religion,  com- 
mon political  and  intellectual  tendencies. 
The  Greek  of  the  Iberian  Zakynthos,  and 
the  Greek  of  the  Borysthenic  Olbia,  might 
meet  and  contend  in  those  games  by  the 
banks  of  Alpheios,  or  beneath  the  crags  of 
Delphi,  from  which  even  the  Macedonian 
and  the  Thesprotian  were  rigidly  excluded. 
He  began  to  feel  that  his  brother  Greek 
might  be  incidentally  an  enemy,  but  that  he 
was  still  essentially  a  countryman.  He  felt 
that  even  to  a  hostile  Greek  he  stood  in 
a  relation  in  which  he  did  not  stand  to 
the  outside  foreigner,  whose  language,  man- 
ners, and  worship  were  altoge£er  strange 
to  him.  Thus  the  feeling  of  '*  separate 
town-autonomy"  began  to  be  somewhat 
modified,  by  the  more  enlarged  feeling  of 
"Panhellenio  obligation."  As  Mr.  Grote 
several  times  suggests,  the  proper  union 
and  harmony  of  these  two  tendencies  would 
have  resulted  in  a  Federal  Government. 
No  such  federal  government  could  have  em- 
braced the  whole  Hellenic  race;  but  such 
an  one  might  easily  have  embraced  all  the 
Grecian  cities  around  the  iEgcean.  It  might 
have  included  all  Greeks  from  Epidam- 
nus  to  Sinope,  a  limit  nearly  corresponding 
with  the  extent  of  the  Greek  race  at  the 
present  day.  But  the  only  really  effective 
federal  government  which  Greece  ever  saw, 
arose  loo  late  for  the  purpose,  and  never 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  Peloponne- 
sus. As  it  was,  the  natural  indination  of 
all  communities  to  extend  their  dominion, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  came  too  oflen 
into  collision  alike  with  town-autonomy  and 
with  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  At  no  time  of 
their  history  did  Greeks  scruple  to  hold  do- 
minion over  other  Greeks.  As  soon  as  they 
had  the  opportunity,  they  did  not  scruple  to 
obtain  and  to  uphold  such  dominion  by  the 
help  either  of  barbaric  steel  or  barbaric 
gold. 

Now  Athens  stands  out  prominently  as 
the  highest  development  of  flJl  these  tenden- 
cies. She  is  the  most  illustrious  example 
alike  of  the  separate  autonomous  city,  of 
the  Pan-hellenic  leader  against  the  barbarian, 
of  the  Greek  state  bearing  rule  over  other 
Greeks.  In  all  these  characters,  she  has 
been  thoughtfully  examined  and  lucidly  de- 


scribed by  the  great  historian  with  whom 
we  are  dealing.  In  the  sketch  of  the  Athen- 
ian democracy  which  we  are  now  about 
to  attempt,  our  readers  will  understand  that 
we  are  chiefly  analyzing  Mr.  Grote,  and 
that  we  mean  to  set  the  seal  of  our  full 
agreement  to  his  general  views, — of  course 
not  pledging  ourselves  to  every  minute 
detail, — except  when  we  stop  formally  to 
argue  against  them. 

As  an  individual  autonomous  city,.  Athens 
was  in  two  ways  the  greatest  in  Greece. 
No  other  single  city  could  boast  of  so  great 
a  number  of  citizens ;  in  no  other  were 
those  citizens  so  directly  and  efficiently  pos- 
sessed of  the  government  of  their  own  city. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  Greece  will  show 
that  Attica  was  far  larger  than  the  territory 
of  any  other  single  city.  Sparta  of  course 
ruled  over  a  far  larger  extent  of  country ; 
but  that  was  because  she  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  sovereignty  over  numevous  other- 
cities,  which  were  thereby  degraded  to  the 
position  of  subjects.  Attica  was  nearly  an 
large  as  Bocotia ;  but  while  Bocotia  consisted 
of  an  ill-contrived  and  inharmonious  federa- 
tion, Attica  formed  one  indivisible  body- 
politic.  Attica  was,  in  fact,  about  as  large 
a  territory  as  could,  according  to  Greek  no- 
tions, form  one  indivisible  l]^y-politic  A 
larger  extent  would  have  no  longer  allowed 
each  qualified  citizen  to  exercise  a  personal 
share  in  the  government  This  happy  cir- 
cumstance was  owing  to  an  event  which 
comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  legend,  but 
which  is  corroborated  by  so  immense  a 
weight  of  probability  that  we  may  fairly 
set  it  down  as  an  historical  fact.  That  At- 
tica once  contained  twelve  indejpendent 
cities,  and  that  thoy  were  induced  to  surren- 
der their  individual  existence,  and  to  be 
merged  into  the  one  city  of  Athens,  we  may 
unhesitatingly  believe.  But  as  to  the  exact 
date  of  the  transaction,  whether  it  took 
place  at  once  or  gradually, — whether  some 
cities  retained  their  independence  longer 
than  others, — whether  their  inhabitants  re- 
ceived the  full  Athenian  citizenship  at  once, 
or  afler  struggles  like  those  of  the  Roman 
plebs, — whether  any  of  the  early  dissensions 
in  Attica  were  owinff  to  distinctions  be- 
tween Athenians  and  Atticans,  are  questions 
at  which  we  can  do  little  more  than  guess. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  change  was  complete 
by  the  time  of  Drakon  and  Solon.  The 
Athens  for  which  they  legislated  was  one  in 
whose  rights  and  in  whose  wrongs  all  Attica 
shared  alike.  Marathon,  Aphidnas,  and 
Eleusis*  had  no  longer  any  distinct  political 


♦  Mr.  Grote  (vol  iil  p.  94,)  remarks  that  the  story 
of  Tellua^  put  into  the  mouth  of  Solou  at  Uio  Lydiaa 
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being;  they  were  merged  into  the  higher 
aggregate  of  Athens,  ft  is  the  utter  disap> 
pearance  of  the  Attic  towns  as  political  en- 
tities, which  forms  the  distinguishing  pheno- 
menon of  the  case.  Several  of  them  retain- 
ed a  large  population  and  considerable 
municipal  importance ;  but  they  had  given 
up  all  pretensions  to  separate  sovereignty. 
Their  relation  to  Athene  was  one  neither  of 
subjection  nor  of  federation.  A  Liaconian 
town,  whatever  municipal  rights  it  might 
retain,  was,  politically,  in  utter  bondage  to 
Sparta.  Its  citizens  had  no  share  whatever 
in  the  general  government  of  their  country. 
A  Boeotian  town  formed  a  distinct  common- 
wealth, whose  sovereign  rights  were  some- 
what curtailed  by  its  federal  relations  to  its 
fellow  Boeotian  towns,  and  still  more  so  by 
the  practical  supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the 
whole  league.  The  burgher  of  Thespiae  or 
Orchomenos  was  a  Boeotian ;  but  he  was  in 
no  sense  a  Theban.  The  burgher  of  Eleusis 
or  Marathon  had  well-nigh  lost  the  name  of 
Attican  in  that  of  Athenian.  By  this  for- 
tunate diffusion  of  equal  political  rights  over 
the  whole  of  Attica,  Athens  became  the 
greatest  of  Hellenic  cities.  Others  ruled 
over  wider  domains  and  more  numerous 
subjects ;  no  other  could  marshal  so  great  a 
number  of  free  #nd  equal  citizens.  Whether 
this  great  event  was  owing  to  force  or  to 
persuasion,  to  some  happy  accident,  or  to 
long-sighted  political  wisdom, — whether  we 
see  in  it  the  gradual  result  of  predisposing 
causes,  or  attribute  it  to  the  energetic  genius 
of  some  nameless*  statesman  of  an  un- 
recorded age,— ^in  any  case,  it  stands  forth 
as  one  of  the  capital  events  in  the  history  of 
the  world.      As  the  determining  cause  of 


Court,  "assumos  the  independence  of  Eleusis  in 
earlier  times."  We  think  it  does  oven  more;  it 
seems  to  imply  (so  far  as  we  can  trust  it  at  all,)  that 
the  union  of  Lleusia  and  Athens  was  not  then 
of  very  long  standing.  The  tale  certainly  does  not 
sound  like  an  event  of  mythical  antiquity,  but  rather 
like  something  of  which  Solon  miglit  have  heard  ih)m 
his  grand&ther.  Mr.  Grote  also  infers,  with  much 
force,  from  tlio  Homeric  hymn  to  Demctor,  that 
Eleusis  formed  an  independent  state  at  the  time  of 
its  composition,  possibly  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  B.  a  If  the  union  of  the  Attic 
towns  was  gradual,  so  important  a  place  as  Eleusis 
would  probably  be  one  of  tbe  last  to  coalesce,  much 
like  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  or  Akanthos  in  Chalki- 
dike.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  selection  of 
Eleusis,  rather  than  any  other  AtUc  town,  to  form  a 
separate  state  under  the  oligarchy,  after  their  expul- 
sion from  Athena,  inay  point  to  some  recollection  of 
its  ancient  independence. 

♦  The  legend  attributes  it  to  the  mythical  King 
Theseus.  In  this  change,  as  in  most  others,  some 
one  man  was  probably  the  chief  agent;  several  cir^ 
cumstances  look  as  if  it  was  at  least  commenced 
before  royalty  was  abolished ;  the  king  concerned  in 
it  may  as  well  have  been  called  Theseus  as  anything 
else;  but  this  is  as  much  as  we  can  say. 


the  greatness  of  Athens,  it  was  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  distinctive  and  perma- 
nent greatness  of  Hellas.  As  such,  the 
^oiKiaig  of  Attica  beoomes  no  other  than 
the  commencement  of  the  political  history 
of  mankind. 

The  union  of  the  old  Attic  towns  made 
Athens  and  Attica  synonymous  political  ei- 
pressions ;  but  it  was  very  far  from  abolish- 
ing all  political  distinctions  between  the 
several  classes  of  their  inhabitants.  Eleusin- 
ians  and  Athenians  no  longer  contended 
with  each  other  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  but 
the  poor  Eleusinian  and  the  poor  Athenian 
were  alike  exposed  to  the  oppressions,  per- 
sonal and  political,  of  the  oligarchy  which 
ruled  over  their  common  country.  Such  is 
the  aspect  of  Athenian  affairs,  when  we  first 
begin  to  see  them  in  anything  like  detail,  at 
the  time  of  the  Solonian  legislation.  Theseus 
and  Solon  were  the  two  great  names  in  whidi 
the  affectionate  memory  of  Athens  centred. 
Her  orators  and  poets  sometimes  scrupled 
not  to  attribute  her  full-grown  democracy 
to  Theseus  the  king,  no  less  than  to  Solon 
the  archon.  Of  Theseus  we  can  say  nothing ; 
of  the  proceedings  of  Solon  we  can  happily 
make  out  a  good  deal.  If  Theseus*  founded 
a  democracy,  it  was  assuredly  not  a  perma- 
nent one.  Even  of  Solon,  the  utmost  we 
can  say  is,  that  his  reform  took  a  decidedly 
democratical  direction.  The  most  distinc- 
tively democratical  of  Athenian  institutions 
were  undoubtedly  of  later  date. 

The  questions  which  have  been  so  often 
raised  as  to  the  so-called  four  Ionic  tribes 
we  shall  pass  by,  as  not  directly  connected 
with  our  immediate  subject.  It  is  enough 
for  our  puroose  that  they  formed  an  oppres- 
sive oligarchy.  The  question  which  imme- 
diately concerns  us  is,  how  far  did  Solon 
break  down  the^  barriers  of  this  oligarchy  1 
We  all  know  how  he  instituted  a  division 
into  classes  according  to  property,  and  how 
the  rich  alone  were  eligible  to  the  great 
offices  of  the  state.  But  here  an  important 
question  arises,  who  were  the  persons  thus 
classified  1  According  to  one  answer  Solon 
could  hardly  have  even  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  democracy.  Niebuhr,f  at  one  time 
at  least,  represented  the  Solonian  timocracy 


♦  If  we  may  trust  the  sage  Diodorus,  democracy 
could  look  still  higher  for  its  founder.  2^us  himself 
established  that  form  of  government,  not  only  at 
Athens  but  throughout  the  world.  iireXdeiv  (T 
aifTdv  [Ata]  Koi  t^  oUovfiivrfv  ax^d^  (inaaav,  roiic 
fihr  Xijaruc  Koi  dae6et(  dvaigovvraf  rr^  (T  laorgra 
Kal  TT^v  dtjfAOKgariav  elarryovfitvov.    Died.  v.  7 1. 

Oue  would  certainly  never  have  found  this  oat 
from  the  Prometheus  of  .^schylus. 

f  History  of  Rome,  vol  ii.  p.  404,  6.  In  his  Lec- 
tures on  Ancient  History,  vol  i.  p.  288,  he  seems  to 
take  a  different,  but  less  intelligible,  view. 
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as  a  mere  change  within  the  patrician  order 
itself;  the  poor  noble  was  to  be  excluded 
from  office,  while  the  rich  plebeian  was  not 
admitted.  Surely  such  a  change  would  have 
been  merely  to  make  the  oligarchy  still 
narrower  than  it  was  before.  Surely  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  well-known  saying*  of 
Solon  himself,  which,  whatever  its  exact 
meaning,  clearly  implies  that  he  gave  the 
mass  of  the  people  some  p6wer.  It  would 
be  easier  to  suppose  that  the  timocracy 
simply  took  the  place  of  the  oligarchy  ;  that 
wealth  was  substituted  as  a  qualification  in- 
stead of  birth ;  that  the  rich  plebeian  was 
qualified  no  less  than  the  rich  patrician,  and 
the  poor  patrican  disqualified  no  less  than 
the  poor  plebeian.  13ut  this  view  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  fact,  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  the  Four  Tribes,  existed  as  real 
political  divisions,  down  to  the  legislation 
of  Kleisthenes.  We  are  therefore  driven, 
though  not  without  some  doubt  and  difficulty, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  timocracy  extended 
only  to  the  patrician  order,  and  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  plebeians,  rich  and  poor,  were 
placed,  together  with  the  poorest  patricians, 
in  the  fourth  or  lowest  class.  This  seems  to 
be  the  view  taken  both  by  Dr.  Thirlwallf 
and  Mr.  Grote.J 

Athens,  then,  after  the  Solonian  reform, 
remained  a  modified  oligarchy.  Solon§  pre- 
served the  old  Senate  of  Areiopagus,  consists 
ing  of  all  who  had  served  the  office  of  Archon 
with  credit.  But  he  instituted  alongside  of 
it  another  senate  of  somewhat  more  popular 


♦  ^Tifiif)  fitv  yilg  iduKG  Toaov  xparof  daaov  i'TroQKei. 

{Vol.  ii.  p.  45. 
Mr.  Grote  seems  decidedly  to  assert  this,  when 
formally  describing  the  Solonian  constitution.  He 
there  (voL  iii.  p.  17G)  speaks  of  persons  not  included 
in  the  Four  Tribes,  who  siill  were  citizens  with 
votes  in  the  Assembly,  and  adds,  '*  It  seems,  there- 
fore that  all  persons  not  included  m  the  Four  Tribes, 
whatever  their  grade  or  fortune  might  be,  were  on 
the  same  lovel  in  respect  to  political  privilege  as  the 
fourth  and  lowest  class  of  the  Solonian  census."  Yet 
after.ward8,  (vol.  iv.  p.  169,)  when  describing  the 
legislation  or  Elleisthenes,  he  says.  *'Tbe  political 
fVanchise,  or  the  character  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
botli  before  and  since  Solon,  had  been  confined  to 
the  primitive  four  Ionic  tribes,  each  of  which  was  an 
aggregate  of  so  many  close  corporations  or  quasi 
families,  the  gentes  and  pbratries;  none  of  the  resi- 
dents in  Attica,  therefore,  except  those  included  in 
some  gens  or  [and?]  phratry,  had  any  part  in  the 
political  franchise  .  .  .  EJeisthenes  broke  down 
the  existing  wall  of  privilege,  and  imparted  the  politi- 
cal franchise  to  the  excluded  mass."  We  cannot 
reconcile  these  two  statements,  and  we  greatly  pre- 
fer the  former  one.  The  latter  seems  exactly  to 
coincide  with  that  of  Niebuhr  quoted  above,  accord- 
ing to  which  Solon  absolutely  made  the  oligarchy 
more  oligarchical. 

g  Mr.  Grote  has,  we  think,  clearly  made  out  that 
the  Senate  of  Areiopagus  was  the  original  one,  older 
than  Solon,  and  that  Uie  Annual  Senate  was  of  his 
foundation. 


character.  A  hundred  patricians  from  each 
tribe  constituted  an  Annual  Senate.  The 
chief  executive  and  judicial  powers — those 
which  had  been  vested  in  the  ancient  kings, 
and  in  their  successors,  the  Archons  for  life, 
for  ten  years,  for  one  year — Solon  found  and 
lefl  in  the  hands  of  nine  annual  Archons. 
These,  by  his  legislation,  were  to  be  chosea 
from  the  first  class  of  the  census,  so  that  their 
quallBcation  implied  both  noble  birth  and 
the  possession  of  the  highest  degree  of  wealth 
in  the  community.  What  then  did  the  people 
gain  by  the  Solonian  reform  ?  Very  little, 
as  compared  with  their  power  In  after  times ; 
but  very  much,  as  compared  with  their  pre^ 
vious  state  of  entire  political  nonenity. 
They  shared  in  nothing,  but  they  had  the 
disposal  of  everything.  They  still  had  mas- 
ters, but  th«»y  were  masters  of  their  own 
choosing.  The  Public  Assembly,  the  famous 
Ekklesia,now  arose,  in  which  every  Athenian 
citizen  had  an  equal  vote.  Here  the  poor 
or  ignoble  citizen,  himself  excluded  from 
office,  chose  and  sat  in  judgment  upon  those 
who  ruled  him.  Here  the  Annual  Senate 
and  the  Annual  Archons  were  chosen  by  the 
common  suffrage  of  the  people.  Here  the 
same  Archons,  after  their  year  of  office  were 
subjected  to  the  euthyne  or  examination, 
without  honourably  passing  through  whioh 
they  could  not  take  their  seats  in  the  perma- 
nent Senate  of  Areiopagus. 

The  constitution  of  Solon  had  hardly  time 
to  show  itself  in  practical  operation,  before 
the  tyranny*  of  Peisistratus  practically  set  it 
aside.  Peisistratus,  as  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands,  respected  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution. Senate,  Assembly,  and  Archons — 
all,  doubtless,  continued  to  exist ;  but  their 
practical  efficiency  was  probably  about  as 
great  as  when,  centuries  afler,  Athens  was 
enrolled  as  a  favoured  ally  of  Nero.  But  the 
rule  of  the  tyrants,  by  reducing  nobles  and 
people  to  one  common  servitude,  indirectly 
advanced  the  cause  of  democracy.  When 
the  tyranny  was  overpassed,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  recall  the  old  distinctions  into 
practical  life.  But,  as  the  constitutional 
forms  had  been  respected,  there  was  an 
established  system  to  fall  back  upon  and  to 
reform.  Under  the  involuntary  guidance  of 
Peisistratus  and  Hippias,  the  Athens  of  Solon 
had  become  ripe  for  transformation  into  the 
Athens  of  Kleisthenes.    Democracy  has  now 


♦  We  keep  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  "  tyrant**  and 
"  tyranny,"  to  express  rvgawoc  and  its  derivatives, 
rather  than  Mr.  Grrote's  **  despot"  and  "  despotism," 
Neither  "  tyrant"  nor  '*  despot^"  in  its  usual  Knglish 
meaning  exactly  expresses  rv^wof;  either  word 
must  be  used  in  a  fixed  technical  sense.  We  see, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  deviating  fh>m  established 
loustom. 
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fiiirlj  begun  its  course,  though  it  is  still  far 
from  having  reached  the  goal. 

From  Kieisthenes  to  Perikles,  the  consti- 
tution was  so  steadily  advancing  in  a  demo- 
cratic direction,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the 
exact  date  of  each  change.  But  three  creat 
stages  may  clearly  be  discerned.  First 
come  the  reforms  of  Kieisthenes  himself, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants :  Secondly, 
the  changes  which  were  eflfected  immediately 
afler  the  Persian  war,  some  of  which  are 
attributed  to  Aristeides:  Thirdly,  those 
which  brought  about  the  perfect  consumma- 
tion of  democracy  under  Ephialtes  and 
.Perikles. 

What  Kieisthenes  himself  did  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  to  abolish  all  distinctions 
founded  on  birth,  and  greatly  to  diminish 
the  rigour  of  those  founded  on  property. 
The  Four  Tribes,  as  a  political  institution, 
ceased  to  exist.  The  gentes  and  phratries 
of  which  they  consisted,  remained  as  reli- 
gious and  social  unions,  but  they  no  longer 
determined  a  man's  political  status.  The 
whole  people — patricians,  commoners,  toge- 
ther with  many  slaves  and  foreigners  who 
now  received  the  franchise  for  the  first  time 
— were  divided  into  Ten  Tribes.  These 
tribes  were,  again,  subdivided  into  Demoi 
or  Parishes.  These  last  were  essentially 
local  divisions,  each  demos  forming  a  larger 
or  smaller  municipality.  Full  scope  was 
thus  given  for  the  exercise  of  those  local 
feelings  which  were  very  strong  in  the  Attic 
bosom.  But  a  wise  arrangement,  whereby 
the  demoi  forming  each  tribe  were  not  con- 
tiguous, hindered  these  local  feelings  from 
producing  any  pernicious  political  effect, 
such  as  they  had  produced  during  the  inter- 
val between  Solon  and  Peisistratus.  The  ten 
tribes  were  the  immediate  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic  On  them  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  state,  both  military  and 
civil,  depended.  The  citizens  of  each  tribe 
were  marshalled  together  in  battle,  while  a 
board  of  Ten  Generals,  one  from  each  tribe, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  military  a&irs. 
The  Annual  Senate  now  consisted  of  five 
hundred  members,  fifty  firom  each  tribe; 
and  the  senators  of  each  tribe  in  turn  enjoyed 
the  presidency  in  the  Public  Assembly. 
The  aristocracy  of  birth  was  thus  legally 
annihilated,  but  the  Solonian  timocracy  was 
only  modified.  The  Arckonship,  confined 
by  Solon  to  the  first  class  of  his  census,  was 
now  opened  to  the  first  three,  into  which  all 
citizens  of  the  requisite  wealth  were  now 
admitted.  The  fourth  and  poorest  class 
alone  remained  excluded. 

Between  Kieisthenes  and  Perikles  three 
great  changes  were  graduaUy  effected,  which, 
as  Mr.  Grote  clearly  shows,  all  hang  toge-| 


ther.  All  citizens  became  eligible  for  all 
offices.  The  archons  and  the  annual  Senate 
began  to  be  nominated  by  lot  instead  of  by 
election.  The  archons,  the  successors  of  tM 
ancient  kings,  were  reduced  to  that  mere 
routine  of  police  and  religious  ceremony 
which  is  all  that  we  find  remaining  to  them 
under  the  full-grown  democracy.  Of  these 
three  changes, universal  admissibility  to  office 
mus(,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  the 
earliest.  As  Mr.  Grote  observes,  the  use  of 
the  lot  implies  its  existence.  As  long  as 
restrictions  existed,  the  introduction  of  the  lot 
would  not  have  been  any  gain  to  democracy. 
As  long  as  the  high  offices  were  confined  to 
rich  men,  the  poor  man's  influence  consisted  in 
his  vote,  by  which  he  decided  among  the 
rich  candidates.  He  clearly  would  not  sur- 
render this  species  of  power,  at  least  till  the 
loss  was  made  good  by  his  being  himself 
rendered  admissible  to  oflke. 

But  if  the  lot  implies  universal  admissi- 
bility to  the  archonship,  it  no  less  implies  a 
diminished  power  in  the  oflBce   of  archon. 
The  archons,  like  the  Roman  consuls,  took 
the  place  of  the  ancient  kings.     Indeed,  the 
single  archon,  whether  for  ife,  for  ten  yearsi 
or  for  one  year  only,  held  a  still  more  com- 
manding position  than  the  Roman  consdL 
But  while  Rome  preserved  the  powers  of 
the  consulship,   with    comparatively    little 
change,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Republic, 
Athens  was  constantly  diminishing  the  once 
royal  powers  of  her  archons.     Cven  under 
the  oligarchy,  a  board  of  nine  arclions  was 
substituted  for  a  single  one.      Under  the 
democracy,  whether  from  jealousy  of  the  old 
patrician  magistracy,  or  from  whatever  cause, 
the  archons  sank  into  something  like  alder- 
men or  police  magistrates.     They  retained 
a  summary  jurisdiction  in  small  cases,  and 
brought  weightier  ones  before  the  popular 
courts,  which  had  succeeded  to  their  old 
judiciaJ  powers  and  where  they  retained  only 
a  barren  presidency.    Their  old  administra- 
tive and  military  functions,  so  fiu*  as  Demos 
did  not  assume  them  himselfl  were  tzaos- 
ferred  to  his  fiivorite  magistracy,  the  Ten 
Generals.     We  may  be  quite  sure  diat  thb 
change  was  at  least  far  advanced  before  the 
lot  was  made  to  decide  their  appointment. 
The  lot  was  never  applied  at  Atnens  to  offi- 
cers which  required  special  competence.* 
Generals    and    ambas^ors  were    always 
elected   by  the   Assembly.     Consequently 
we  cannot    believe    that,  so  long  as  the 
archons  remained  the  efiective  heads  of  the 
state,  they  were   appointed   in  any  other 
manner.    The  lot  could  onlv  have  been  in- 
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troduced  afler  the  archons  had  been  reduced 
to  mere  routine  duties,  which  it  was  supposed 
that  any  respectable  citizen  was  qualified  to 
perform,  ^fotoriously  discreditable  persons 
would  be  excluded  by  the  Dokimasia,  or 
examination  before  admission,  or  else  pim- 
isjihed  by  the  Euthyne,  or  examination  after 
retirement  from  office. 

The  following  then  roust  have  been  the 
order  of  the  three  changes,  First^  All  citi- 
zens were  rendered  admissible  to  the  archon- 
ship.  Secondly y  The  powers  of  the  archon- 
ship  were  so  reduced  as  to  be  within  the 
competence  of  any  respectable  citizen. 
Thirdly^  The  archons  were  appointed  by  lot 
But  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  all  citi- 
zens were  not  admissible  to  the  archonship 
till  afler  the  battle  of  PlatOMC,  It  follows, 
therefore,  that,  at  least  up  to  that  time,  the 
archons  were  elected,*  and  that  they  still 
retained  functions  requiring  special  qualifi- 
cations. As  for  the  annual  senate,  where 
the  same  special  qualifications  were  not  re- 
quired in  each  individual  member,f  it  is  pos- 
sible, though  by  no  means  certain,  that  the 
lot  may  have  been  applied  to  their  appoint- 
ment as  early  as  the  time  of  Kleisthenes. 

The  reforms  of  Kleisthenes  and  the  re- 
forms of  Aristeides,  mark  two  great  stages 
in  the  democratic  march.  Under  the  Peis 
istratidsD,  patrician  and  •plebeian  are  con- 
founded in  one  common  servitude,  which 
probably  pressed  more  heavily  upon  the 
patrician.  Liberty  is  restored,  and  the  legal 
distinction  between  patrician  and  plebeian  is 
abolished  by  the  legislation  of  Kleisthenes. 
During  the  Persian  invasion,  rich  and  poor 
are  equalized  in  suflfering  and  in  heroism ; 
the  Thos  does  and  suflfers  side  by  side  with 
the  Pentakosiomedimnos.  Their  country  is 
recovered ;  and  the  legal  distinction  between 
lich  and  poor  is  abolished  by  the  legislation 
of  Aristeides.  The  lot  and  the  diminished 
powers  of  the  Archons  must  soon  have  fol- 


♦  The  only  objection  to  this  view  is  the  expression 
of  HerodotUB  with  regard  to  Kallimachus  at  Mara- 
thon, 6  r^  KvufUf)  ?.axt!w  ^o?Jftapxoc.  Now  Hero- 
(lociiB  directly  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the  Polemarch 
then  retained  high  militaiy  command.  This  is  essen- 
tial to  the  story,  and  is  a  point  on  which  he  could 
hardly  be  mistaken.  But  the  allusion  to  the  lot  is  a 
mere  obiter  dictum^  in  which  Herodotus  might  easily 
transfer  the  language  of  his  own  day  to  an  earlier 
period.  Herodotus  shows  that  in  B.a  490,  the  Pole- 
march  acted  as  o  general  Now  the  generals  were 
always  elected ;  surely  then  in  B.O.  4wO.  the  Pole- 
march  must  have  been  elected.  There  is  also  the 
direct  testimony  of  Issokratos,  and  of  Idomeneus  of 
Lampsakos  quoted  by  Plutarch.  Their  direct  autho- 
rity is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Herodotus ;  but  their 
positive  statement  on  a  point  to  which  they  are 
Hpccially  referring,  may  counterbalance  his  mere 
casual  allusion.    See  Grote,  vol  iv.  p.  197. 

f  See  Lysias  c.  Evan.  §  14.  The  whole  speech 
ihould  be  studied  as  illustrative  of  the  Dokimasia. 


lowed ;  till  at  last  the  fully  developed  de- 
mocracy appeared  under  Ephialtes  and  Peri- 
kles.  What  the  Athenian  constitution  be- 
came under  them,  that  it  remained — with 
the  short  interruptions  of  the  Four  Hundred 
and  the  Thirty — during  the  whole  remaining 
period  of  Athenian  independence.  It  waa 
only  by  the  Macedonian  Antipater — Philip 
and  Alexander  had  spared  her  thus  much — 
that  Athens  was  compelled  once  more  to 
institute  a  pecuniary  qualification  for  the 
exercise  of  her  now  diminished  and  dishon- 
oured citizenship. 

The  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  full-grown  Athenian  constitution,  we 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  in  a  former  article,* 
when  contrasting  the  pure  democracy  of 
Athens  with  the  modified  democracy  of  the 
Achsean  League.  Its  essence  is  the  imion 
of  all  power,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  senate  and  the  courts  of  justicef  were 
merely  committees,  the  various  magistrates 
were  merely  agents  of  this  sovereign  body  .J 
Demos  was,  and  did  not  object  to  be  called, 
tyrant.  The  question  is,  did  he  use  his  des- 
potic powers  well  or  ill  1  Did  he  render 
himself  amenable  to  the  censure  of  a  recent 
historian,  who  lays  down  the  rule  that  an 
assembly  of  even  five  or  six  hundred  persons 
has  "a  tendency  to  become  a  mob;''  and 
that  "a  country  of  which  the  supreme  execu- 
tive council  is  a  mob  is  surely  in  a  perilous 
situation  1"§  This  is  doubtless  very  good  . 
constitutional  doctrine  for  an  age  of  cabinet 
councils  and  diplomatic  conferences ;  but  a 
Greek  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  B.C., 
might  well  have  doubted  it.  The  supreme 
executive  council  of  his  most  illustrious  city 
was  a  mob  not  merely  of  five  or  six  hundred, 
but  of  five  or  six  thousand,  conceivably  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand.  This  mob 
restrained  itself  just  where  a  modern  Parlia^ 
ment  gives  itself  full  liberty,  and  gave  itself 
full  liberty  J4ist  where  a  modem  Parliament 
restrains  itself.  Its  legislative  powers  were 
considerably  restrained  by  one  of  its  own 
committees  ;|  but  its  executive  powers  were 
unbounded.  This  mob  made  peace  and  war; 
it  appointed  generals  and  gave  them  instruc- 
tions ;  it  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  discussed  their  proposals ;  it  ap- 
pointed its  own  ambassadors,  and  gave  them 


*  North  British  Review^  August  1854,  p.  442. 

f  Every  student  of  the  orators  knows  how  com- 
pletely the  courts  are  identified  with  the  assembly, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  actuated  by  its  feelings. 

t  Ty)v  iKKXriaiav  Kvpiav  elvai  irdvruvt  dpxv^  ^i 
fujoefiiav  firjOevdc  ^  6ti  dXiyiaruv  ^  ruv  fieyiaruv 
Kvoiav, — Arist  Pol  Iv.  2,  6. 

g  Macaulay's  MUiory  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  434. 

I  The  sworn  NomoUietai  See  Grote,  vol.  v.  p. 
60a 
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instructions  for  foreign  powers.*  If  com- 
parative secrecy  was  ever  required  in  a 
diplomatic  transaction,  the  larger  mob  which 
counted  its  thousands,  deputed  its  powers  to 
the  smaller  mob  of  five  hundred,  which 
formed  the  senate  of  the  repubtiaf  Gene- 
rals, ambassadors,  and  other  ministers,  were 
of  course  allowed  a  certain  liberty  and 
authority,  but  so  are  the  generals  and  am- 
bassadors of  the  most  absolute  despot.  But 
the  control  which  Demos  exercised  over 
generals  and  ambassadors  was  that  of  a 
"  Government,"  not  merely  that  of  a  par- 
liament.  The  Athenian  system  admitted  of 
individual  ministers,  but  it  admitted  of 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  ministry.  £ven 
the  probouleutic  senate  did  not  assume  the 
functions  of  a  cabinet.  It  was  by  the  sove- 
reign assembly  that  all  public  servants  were 
directly  appointed;  it  was  to  the  sovereign 
assembly  that  they  were  directly  responsible. 

Now  a  fair  examination  of  Grecian  history 
will  assuredly  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
this  mob  invested  with  executive  functions 
constituted  one  of  the  best  governments 
which  the  world  ever  saw.  It  did  not  effect 
impossibilities ;  it  did  not  convert  earth  into 
paradise,  nor  men  into  angels;  it  did  not 
forestall  every  improvement  which  has  sub- 
sequently appeared  in  the  world  ;  still  less 
did  it  forestall  all  the  improvements  which 
we  may  trust  are  yet  in  store  fur  the  human 
race.  But  that  government  cannot  be  called 
a  bad  one,  which  is  better  than  any  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  And  surely  that 
government  must  be  called  a  good  one, 
which  is  a  marked  improvement  upon  every 
government  which  has  preceded  it.  The 
Athenian  democracy  is  entitled  to  both  these 
commendations.  Demos  was  guilty  of  some 
follies  and  some  crimes  ;  but  he  was  guilty 
of  fewer  follies  and  fewer  crimes,  and  he 
performed  more  wise  and  noble  actions, 
than  any  government  of  his  own  or  any  pre- 
ceding age. 

First,  then,  the  democracy  of  Athens  was 
the  first  great  instance  which  the  world  ex- 
hibited of  the  substitution  of  law  for  force. 
Here,  as  usual,  we  find  in  Athens  the  highest 
instance  of  a  tendency  common  to  all  Greece. 
The  rudest  Greek  community  had  a  far  more 
advanced  idea  of  law  than  any  barbarian 
state  with  which  it  came  in  contact.  The 
Athenian  democracy  carried  the  conception 
into  more  perfect  working  than  any  other 
state  in  Greece.  The  history  of  an  oriental 
despotism  is  commonly  a  history  of  usurpar 


♦  *0  yap  T^  X^^P^  ijaQv  fiiXkuv  alpeiVf  ovroc  6 

eip^vijv  Koi  rdv  noktfiov  iroieiv.    Andok.  Jlepi  Elp, 
p.  41. 
t  S^  Grote,  vol.  xL  p.  332. 


tions,  rebellions,  and  massacres.  Blood  ii 
shod  without  mercy  to  decide  whidi  of  two 
rival  men  shall  be  the  despot  la  too  many 
Greek  republics,  blood  was  shed  with  hordlf 
less  scruple  to  decide  which  of  two  political 
parties  should  be  predominant.  But  evea 
here,  as  the  aim  of  the  Greek  ia  one  degree 
nobler,  so  are  his  means  one  degree  more 
merciful.  The  barbarian  mutilateSy  impales, 
crucifies :  the  Greek  simply  slays.  Again, 
what  the  Greek  of  Argos  or  Korkyra  is  to 
the  barbarian,  the  Greek  of  Athens  is  to  the 
Greek  of  Argos  or  Korkyra.  The  Athen- 
ian, at  least  the  democratic  Athenian,  does 
not  even  slay.  Demos  put  some  men  to 
death  unjustly,  some  illegally  :  the  generals 
at  Arginusae  perished  by  a  bill  of  attainder 
worthy  of  a  Tudor  Parliament ;  but  Demos 
was  never  guilty  of  massacre  or  assassina- 
tion in  any  civil  conflict  The  dagger  of 
the  assassin,  the  hemlock  administered  with- 
out trial,  were  the  weapons  only  of  his  en- 
emies. Their  use  was  confined  to  the  boast- 
ed PeXriaroi  and  icakoic^yadoi^  who  shared 
the  power,  and  abetted  the  crimes,  of  the 
Four  Hundred  and  the  Thirty.  Never  did 
the  history  of  the  world  display  nobler  in- 
stances of  moderation  and  good  faith,  than 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  people  on  each 
occasion  of  its  restoration.  In  no  other  dty 
could  such  a  triumph  have  been  effected  with- 
out wholesale  massacres  and  confiscationsL 
The  victorious  Demos  is  satisfied  with  the 
legal  trial  and  execution  of  a  few  notorious 
traitors.  For  the  rest  an  amnesty  is  pro- 
claimed, oaths  are  sworn,  and,  as  even  the 
oligarchical  historian  pointedly  observes,  the 
people  abode  by  its  oaths.*  Such  was  the 
result  of  a  form  of  government  in  which 
every  citizen  partook,  where  every  question 
was  fairly  argued  on  both  sides,  and  where 
the  minority  peaceably  submitted  to  an  ad- 
verse vote. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Athenian  people 
were  jealous  and  suspicious  of  their  most 
distinguished  citizens.  Aristeides  was  os- 
tracized ;  Perikles  was  fined  ;  Sok rates  was 
put  to  death ;  Iphikrates  and  Chabrias  dared 
not  live  at  home  on  account  of  popular 
jealousy.  No  rich  man  had  a  mementos 
quiet  between  liturgies  on  the  one  hand  and 
sycophants  on  the  other.  Base  and  selfish 
demagogues  enjoyed  the  confidence  from 
which  high-born  and  virtuous  aristocrats 
were  debarred.  Such  is  the  picture  com- 
monly drawn  of  the  practical  working  of 
Athenian  freedom.  Let  us  divide  all  these 
accusations  into  two  or  three.  First,  tlien, 
what  was  the  general  condition  of  a  rich 
man  at  Athens  1 


*  To2f  i^oiQ  kfifuvu  6  ^i/ioc,  JLuL  HeU.  il  4,  4S. 
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The  real  ground  of  complaint  brought 
against  the  Athenian  democracy  bj  its  aris- 
tocratic enemies,  was  simply  that  it  deprived 
them  of  a  portion  of  the  license  to  do  evil 
which  they  elsewhere  enjoyed.  We  may 
judge  of  the  extent  of  their  wrongs  by  one 
accusation  gravely  brought  against  Athens 
by  her  own  apostate  citizen.  She  did  not 
indeed  forestall  our  own  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers by  abolishing  either  slavery  or  the 
slave-trade ;  but  she  at  least  did  something 
to  mitigate  the  condition  of  the  slave.  At 
Athens,  says  Xenophon,*  you  could  not 
venture  to  beat  a  foreigner  or  another  man's 
slave:  in  well-regulated  Sparta  such  liberty 
appears  to  have  been  allowed.  But  what 
did  the  rich  really  suffer?  All  l^al  advan- 
tages had  been  taken  away  both  from  birth 
and  wealth ;  but  in  all  ages  birth  and  wealth 
carry  with  them  certain  natural  advantages 
which  no  legislation  can  affect.  And  these 
advantages  the  Athenian  aristocrats  enjoyed 
only  too  freely.  What  license  the  rich  prac- 
tically obtained  even  under  the  complete 
democracy,  we  see  in  the  stones  of  Alki- 
biades  and  Meidias.  What  license  they 
considered  themselves  entitled  to,  we  see  in 
the  complicity  of  the  whole  equestrian  order 
in  the  vilest  excesses  of  the  Thirty.  The 
high  and  honourable  offices  of  the  common- 
wealth fell  all  but  exclusively  to  their  share. 
It  was  rar^  indeed  that  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  Athens  were  commanded  by  other  than 
men  of  old  aristocratic  blood.  If  the  rich 
man  was  burthened  with  onerous  and  expen- 
sive liturgies,  if  he  had  to  furnish  a  chorus 
or  to  fit  out  a  trireme,  we  generally  find 
that  he  expended  an  amount  far  beyond  his 
l^;al  liabilities,  in  order  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  his  munifioence.f 

Was  the  Athenian  Demos  again  amenable 
either  to  the  common  charge  of  inconstancy, 
or  to  that  which  Macaulay  substitutes  in  the 
case  of  "  the  common  people,"  namely,  that 
**they  almost  invariably  choose  their  fa- 
vourite so  ill,  that  their  constancy  is  a  vice 
and  not  a  virtue f'J  Are  the  "common 
people"  of  Athens,  the  mob  of  lamp-makers, 
lyre-makers,  and  leather-sellers,  fairly  amen- 
able to  either  charge  1  With  regard  to  mea- 
sures, their  fault  was  certainly  rather  obsti- 
nacy than  inconstancy.  Till'their  energy  be- 
gan to  fail  them  altogether,  they  were,  as  the 
&ta]  Sicilian  expedition  proved,  only  too  slow 
to  change,  too  fully  b^t  on  adhering  to  a 
policy  which  had  been  shewn  to  be  destruc- 
tive.    But,  if  they  were  obstinate  about 


♦DeRep.  Ath.  1.10. 

fSee  LjsiM,  'Kit,  Au^.  §  3-9.    Ajf/i.  Kar.  §  16. 
n<p2  Evov.  §  4. 
X  Uistoiy  of  England,  voL  L  p.  627. 
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measures,  were  they  fickle  about  meal 
Were  they  either  inconstant  in  their  at- 
tachments, or  did  they  form  those  attach- 
ments on  slight  grounds  I  Thev  are  said  to 
have  been  inconstant  because  Miltiadee  was 
fiiMd.  This  charge  Mr.  Grote*  hiM  tossed 
to  tne  winds.  No  man  can  venture  to  bring 
it  up  again,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  lay 
down  the  principle,  that  one  great  public 
service  is  to  secure  immunity  fur  all  subse- 
quent offences.  In  fitct,  instoul  of  fickleness, 
the  Athenians  seem  rather  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  strange  constancv  to  their  &- 
vourites.  Take  the  case  of  ^3fikias  at  one 
period  of  their  history,  and  that  of  Phokion 
at  another.  Nikias,  on  whom  we  hold  that 
Mr.  Grote  is  unduly  hard,  was  a  rich  man, 
a  man  of  decided  aristocratic  tendencies,  but 
one  who  never  found  that  either  his  wealth 
or  his  politics  involved  public  jealousy  or 
mistrust.  Phokion  was  poor ;  but  of  all 
men,  he  was  the  last  to  be  called  a  flatterer 
of  the  people ;  he  was  rather  remarkable 
for  saying  the  most  unpleasant  things  in  the 
most  unpleasant  manner.  Yet,  vear  afler 
year,  first  Nikias,  and  then  Phokion,  were 
elected  generals  of  the  commonwealth. 
Nikias  retained  to  the  last  a  confidence 
which  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  to 
the  state.  Phokion  at  last  drank  the  hem- 
lock juice ;  but  not  till  Athens  had  lost  her 
freedom,  not  till  he  had  been  the  accomplice 
of  her  oppressors ;  and  even  then,  not  by 
the  lawful  sentence  of  the  people,  but  by  the 
voice  of  an  irregular  rabble,  hounded  on  by 
a  foreign  deliverer  or  conqueror.  In  the 
greatest  crime  that  the  people  ever  com- 
mitted, the  execution  of  the  generals  at  Ar- 
gimisfB,  what  we  are  entitled  to  condemn  is 
the  violation  of  the  ordinary  securities  which 
the  law  had  provided  for  accused  persons. 
On  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  generals 
themselves,  we  are  hardly  in  a  condition 
positlvelv  to  pr6nounce.| 

But  what  has  the  apologist  of  Athens  to 
say  to  the  institution  of  Ostracism  1  Aris- 
teides,  Themistokles,  Kimon,  Thucydides  son 
of  Melesias,  were  all  ostracized ;  all,  that  is, 
banished  without  crime,  banished  rather 
avowedly  on  account  of  their  merits.  Mr. 
Grote  has,  we  think,  made  out  a  very  fiur 
case  in  behalf  of  the  ostracism.  It  was  a 
rude  imperfect  means  of  meeting  a  tempor- 
ary danger,  while  the  democracy  was  still  in 
a  rude  and  imperfect  state.  In  the  fully  de- 
veloped democracy  it  had  no  place ;  ii  was 
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\  Mr.  Grote*8  remsrks  on  this  event  are  throagfaont 
most  weighty.  He  leans,  however,  a  little  more  to 
the  unfayourable  side^  as  regards  the  general^  than 
we  are  disposed  to  da 
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never  formally  abolished,  but  it  silently 
dropped  out  of  use.  It  was  theoretically 
objectionable,  it  could  have  no  place  in  a 
fixed  and  settled  polity ;  but  it  was  designed 
to  meet — and  possibly  no  other  means  could 
have  met — a  real  danger  during  the  inftuMy 
of  the  commonwealtL  In  most  Greciau 
cities,  the  triumph  of  one  political  party  in- 
volved the  slaughter,  exile,  and  confiscation 
of  the  other.  Ostracism  was  designed  to 
prevent  these  horrors ;  it  did  prevent  them 
very  effectually.  It  stood  instead  of  revo- 
lutions, proscriptions,  bills  of  attainder. 
When  a  civil  commotion  seemed  impend- 
ing, the  people  were  called  on  to  decide  who 
was  the  dangerous  person.  If  six  thousand 
secret  votes  agreed  in  naming  the  same  per- 
son, he  had  to  go  abroad  for  ten  years.  He 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  banished,  still 
less  was  he  dishonoured.*  His  property 
was  untouched;  his  political  rights  were 
merely  suspended ;  in  many  cases  he  was 
actually  recalled  before  his  term  of  absence 
was  accomplished.  Ostracism,  then,  might 
be  an  evil,  perhaps  a  wrong ;  but  it  was  the 
only  apparent  way  of  avoiding  far  greater 
evils  and  far  greater  wrongs.  The  honour- 
able exile  of  one  was  substituted  for  the  pro- 
scription of  many.  Ostracism  did  its  work 
and  disappeared.  It  became  as  completely 
out  of  date  under  the  later  democracy,  as 
the  far  sterner  safeguard  of  impeachment 
has  now  become  in  Britain.  In  both  cases, 
liberty  has  grown  strong  enough  to  dispense 
with  any  exceptional  safeguard.  It  has  been 
found  that  party-spirit  can  be  kept  within 
legal  and  consUtutional  bounds,  without  re- 
sorting to  extra-legal  means  for  its  restraint 
But  Demos  not  only  banished  his  states- 
men ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  his 
demagogues.  \  Now  here  there  is  not  only  a 
great  popular  misconception  afloat,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Grote  him- 
self labours  under  a  certain  amount  of  mis- 
conception. We  have  before  said  as  much 
in  the  article  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. Mr.  Grote  insists  on  calling  the 
demogogues  ^opposition  speakers."  He 
confesses  that  the  term  is  not  strictly  ac- 
curate ;  to  UB  it  appears  not  only  not  strictly 
accurate,  but  positively  misleading.  There 
is  not  only  no  identity,  there  is  hardly  any 
analogy  between  the  two  cases.  The  direct 
sovereignty  vested  in  the  Assembly  admit- 
ted of  nothing  analogous  to  office  and  op- 
position. Mr.  Grote  conceives  Nikias  as  in 
office,  and  Kleon  as  in  opposition.     Now, 


*  The  pseudo-Andokides  (c.  Alcib.  4,)  sajs  that 
oetndsm  wis  too  heavy  a  puiiiflhment  for  privBte, 
too  light  fbr  pabUo  oSbnces ;  rdv  6^  diifMeiuv  /tutpdv 


undoubtedly,  as  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
commonwealth,  Nikias  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  "  in  office."  He  held  one  of  the 
highest  places  of  trust  and  authority  in  the 
state,  out  he  was  not  in  office  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  Lord  Palmerstou  and  Lord 
Panraure  are  in  office  among  ourselves. 
He  was  not  even  in  office  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  Quintus  Fabius  or  Manius  Curius 
were  in  office  at  Rome,  or  in  which  Aratus 
or  Lydiades  were  in  office  in  the  Acharan 
League.  With  us  a  minister  whose  pulley 
is  no  longer  followed,  is  held  to  be  no  longer 
trusted,  and  he  no  longer  retains  office.  But 
Nikias  constantly  saw  his  policy  sot  aside, 
while  he  himself  still  continued  to  be  trusted, 
and  still  continued  to  retain  office.  Out  of 
the  assembly  Nikias  was  a  great  officer  of 
the  republic,  armed  with  high  authority  to 
carry  out  the  bidding  of  the  assembly.  In 
the  assembly  Nikias  was  one  citizen  out  of 
some  thousands,  who  w^  always  listened  to 
with  respect,  but  whose  advice  was  some- 
times followed  and  sometimes  rejected. 
Kleon,  in  the  assembly,  stood  in  the  same 
position  as  Nikias.  He  oAen  criticised  men 
in  office;  but  he  often  procured  that  his 
policy  should  bo  followed  in  opposition  to 
theirs.  Now  the  idea  of  an  "  opp4>sition 
speaker"  implies  that  his  policy  is  not  at 
present  followed.  We  hold  then  that  it  is 
not  merely  not  strictly  accurate,  but  that  it 
is  thoroughly  misleading  to  apply  the  name 
to  an  Athenian  demagogue.* 

The  word  demagogue  means  simply  '*a 
leader  of  the  people,"f  and  it  is  as  applicable 
to  Themistokles  and  Perikles  as  it  is  to 
Kleon  and  Ilyperbolus.  But,  apart  from 
any  invidious  meaning,  it  implies,  in  ita 
latter  use,  a  political  leader  who  is  not  also 
a  military  leader.  The  demagogue  is  a 
citizen  whose  advice  the  Assembly  habitually 
takes,  but  whom  it  does  not  place  at  the 


*  Mr.  John  Grote,  in  bis  pamphlet^  acately  remnrks, 
that  his  brother  has  been  somewhat  misled  by  iden- 
tifying the  posilion  of  Klcoa  at  Athens  with  that  of 
Athenagoras  at  Syracuse.  Now  the  speech  of 
Athenagoraa  in  Thucjdides  docs  read  like  that  of 
an  "opposition  speaker."  He  talks  like  one  who 
has  been  rather  kept  in  the  dark  about  public  af- 
taira^  and  who  wants  to  get  some  inlbnnation  out  of 
men  in  office.  We  do  not  know  tha  details  of  tfao 
Syracuse  oonstitution,  and  the  probability  is,  that  at 
this  time  it  intrusted  individual  magistrates  with 
greater  powers  than  was  the  case  at  Athens.  Such 
to  the  nattuid  inference  from  the  debate  in  Thucy- 
dide^  while  Aristotle  distinctly  says^  that  Syracuse 
becameii  after  the  Athenian  invasion,  more  demo- 
cratical  than  before.    See  Grote,  vol  x.  p.  53 S. 

In  no  case  can  we  safely  argue  from  one  Grecian 
city  to  another. 

f  Lysias  does  not  scruple  to  apo§k  of  ay-c^i 
Sijfiayuyoi,  and  to  point  out  their  dutiesL  Kard  '£ rur . 
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head  of  its  armies.  In  early  times  political 
and  military  authority  always  go  together. 
Homer's  perfect  ruler  is 

dft^repov  paat'Xcvi  f  dyaddc  Kparepog  r*  alx/itfTfiC' 

And  this  Homeric  sentiment  long  survived 
the  establishment  of  democracy.  Miltiades, 
Aristeides,  and  Themistokles,  were  great 
alike  in  the  battle-field  and  in  the  assembly. 
But,  as  both  military  and  political  science 
advanced,  it  was  found  that  the  highest  merit 
in  the  one  was  not  necessarily  combined 
with  the  highest  merit  in  the  other.  The 
^.'haracters  of  the  military  commander  and 
the  political  leader  were  gradually  separated. 
The  first  germs  of  this  division  we  find  in 
the  days  of  Kimon  and  Perikles.  Kimon 
was  no  contemptible  politician ;  but  his  real 
genius  clearly  called  him  to  warfare  with  the 
barbarian.  Perikles  was  an  able  and  success- 
ful  general ;  but  in  him  the  military  character 
was  quite  subordin&tc  to  that  of  the  politi- 
cal leader.  It  was  a  wise  compromise  which 
intrusted  Kimon  with  the  defence  of  the  state 
abroad  and  Perikles  with  its  management 
at  home.  Afler  Perikles  the  separation 
widened.  We  do  not  hear  at  all  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Phormion  as  political  leaders; 
and  even  in  Nikias  the  political  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  military  character.  Kleon,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  politician  but  not  a  soldier. 
Bat  the  old  notion  of  combining  military  and 
political  position  was  not  quite  lost.  It  was 
still  deemed  that  he  who  proposed  a  warlike 
expedition  should  himself  be  able  to  conduct 
it.  Kleon  in  an  evil  hour  was  tempted  to 
assume  military  functions.  He  was  forced 
into  command  against  Sphakteria;  by  the 
able  assistance  of  Demosthenes  he  acquitted 
himself  with  honour.  But  his  head  was 
turned  by  success  ;  he  aspired  to  independ- 
ent command ;  he  measured  himself  against 
the  mighty  Brasidas ;  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
AmphipoHs  was  the  result  It  now  became 
clear  that  the  demagogue  and  the  general 
must  ordinarily  be  two  distinct  persons. 
The  versatile  genius  of  Alkibiades  again 
united  the  two  characters ;  but  he  left  no  suc- 
cessor. The  soldier  Thrasybulus  required 
the  aid  of  the  civilian  Archinus  to  renovate 
democracy.  Konon,  Iphikrates,  Chabrias, 
Timotheus,  were  almost  exclusively  generals; 
Kallistratus,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
iEschines,  were  quite  exclusively  dema- 
gogues. Phokion  alone  united  something 
of  both  characters.  But  Phokion  was  pri- 
marily a  general ;  in  the  Assembly  he  was 
more  truly  an  *' opposition-speaker"  than 
Kleon  ;  at  least  he  generally  spoke  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  his  time. 
In  fact,  as  times  advanced,  the  separation 
between  the  two  characters  became  too  dis- 


tinct. Their  final  separation  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  decay  of  military  spirit  in 
Greece  which  is  so  instructively  treated  by 
Mr.  Grote  in  his  eleventh  volume.  Under 
the  old  system,  citizen  and  soldier,  political 
and  military  leader,  had  been  convertible 
terms.  The  orator  who  proposed  an  expe- 
dition was  the  general  who  commanded  it. 
The  citizens  who  voted  for  his  proposal  were 
the  soldiers  who  served  under  his  command. 
But  the  later  Athenians  shrank  from  personal 
military  service.  Nor  was  the  evil  peculiar 
to  Athens.  Throughout  Greece  there  arose 
a  class  of  professional  soldiers.  Now  in 
Greece  a  professional  soldier  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  a  mercenary,  and  a 
mercenary  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  a  brigand.  Professional  soldiers  of 
this  kind  required  professional  generals,  just 
as  naturally  as  the  citizen-soldiers  of  earlier 
times  required  orator-generals.  We  are 
told  that  it  was  because  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Demos  that  Iphikrates  and  Chabrias 
habitually  lived  away  from  Athens.  The 
real  case  is  very  plain.  Iphikrates  and 
Chabrias  were  professional  senerals.  When 
their  country  was  at  war,  uiey  served  their 
country.  When  their  country  was  at  peace, 
they  preferred  to  serve  some  one  else  rather 
than  live  quietly  at  home.  Iphikrates  even 
went  so  far  as  to  aid  his  barbarian  father-in- 
law  in  a  contest  with  Athens.  From  pro- 
fessional generals  of  this  kind,  there  is  surely 
but  one  step  to  professional  robbers  like 
Chares  and  Charidemus  of  Euboea. 

A  demagogue  then  was  simply  an  influen- 
tial speaker  of  popular  politics.  Demos- 
thenes is  generally  distinguished  as  an  orator, 
while  Kleon  is  branded  as  a  demagogue; 
but  the  position  of  the  one  was  identical 
with  the  position  of  the  other.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  the  wisdom  and  the  honesty 
of  the  advice  given  either  by  Kleon  or  by 
Demosthenes.  Now  no  part  of  Mr.  Grote  s 
History  took  the  world  more  by  surprise, 
than  his  elaborate  vindication  of  Kleon.  A 
vindication  we  may  fairly  call  it,  though  it 
leaves  many  points  in  Kleon's  character  open 
to  blame,  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
unmeasured  vituperation  of  every  other 
writer.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Grote  at  once 
enjoyed  the  paradox,  and  felt  himself  bound 
to  say  something  on  behalf  of  the  demagogue. . 
We  do  not  wholly  go  along  with  him ;  but 
we  must  say  that  his  defence  is  more  than 
plausible ;  it  is  perfectly  good  on  several  of 
the  counts.  Two  remarks  we  must  make. 
We  are  told  that  the  demagogues  flattered 
the  people.  Now  nothing  can  be  less  like 
flattery  of  the  people  than  Kleon's  speech 
in  the  debate  on  Mitylene.  It  is  as  lull  of 
reproaches  against  the  people  as  the  speeches 
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of  Demoethenes  eightj  years  later.  Again, 
we  are  told  that  Kleon  was  so  frightfully 
abusive.  He  could  hardly  be  more  so  thao 
both  Demosthenes  and  iEsohines.  Now  in 
Demosthenes  and  iEschines,  every  one  re- 
grets their  abusive  language  as  a  fault ;  no  one 
looks  on  it  as  entirely  destroying  their  claim 
to  honour.  Why  then  should  ^eon  receive 
harder  measure  1 

With  the  character  of  Kleon  is  inseparably 
connected  the  character  of  Thucydides^  Mr. 
Grote  has  brought  some  obloquy  upon  him- 
self by  expressing  two  opinions  on  this  point. 
First,  That  Thucydides  was  to  blame  for  the 
loss  of  Amphipolis ;  Secondly,  That  the  dis- 
paraging character  which  he  gives  of  Kleon, 
Iras  partly  the  result  of  personal  enmity. 
Now  Thucydides  is  our  only  witness,  and  it 
is  perfectly  fair  to  cross-question  him.  And 
we  think  Mr.  Grote  clearly  shews  that 
Thucydides  should  have  been  nowhere  but 
at  Amphipolis,  when  Amphipolis  was  in  dim- 
ger;  at  all  events,  Thucydides  gives  no  good 
reason  for  his  being  at  Thasos.  Mr.  Grote 
in  no  way  disputes  Thucydides'  veracity  ^ 
he  only  disputes  the  propriety  of  his  military 
conduct  as  reported  by  himself.  The  Athe- 
nian people,  by  whom  Thucydides  was  ban- 
bhed,  clearly  took  the  same  view  as  Mr. 
Grote.  As  to  the  other  point,  the  ordinary 
calmness  and  impartiality  of  Thucydides  is 
something  most  admirable,  something  which 
no  one  can  fully  appreciate  who  is  not 
&miliar  with  the  thoroughly  unfair  and  party 
narrative  of  his  continuator  Xenophon.  But 
Thucydides  was,afler  all,  a  man  and  a  Greek ; 
an  Athenian  of  oligarchic  tendencies,  ban- 
ished by  the  democracy.  The  wonderful 
thing  is,  that  such  a  position  did  not  warp 
his  statements  in  every  page.  But  all  that 
Mr.  Grote  alleges  is  that,  with  regard  to  a 
single  character,  his  political  and  personal 
enemy,  be  pronounces  a  judgment  which  his 
own  statements  do  not  bear  out.  This  is 
really  all  that  Mr.  Grote  says ;  and  the  his- 
torian is  a  model  of  impartiality  against 
whom  nothing  worse  can  be  said.  And  that 
Thucydides  does  bear  hard  upon  Kleon  (and 
upon  Hyperbolus)  is,  wo  think,  perfectly 
clear.  One  remarkable  tendency  of  his  his- 
tory, is  the  rare  occurrence  of  direct  censure 
against  any  ona  He  records  the  treachery 
of  Paches  towards  Hippias,*  without  a  word 
of  comment.  He  pronounces  Antiphon,  the 
director  of  an  unscrupulous  gang  of  assassins, 
to  have  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in 
virtue.!     Yet    he    never  mentions  Kleon 
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without  some  unfavourable  insinuation,  or 
some  expression  of  disparagement.  Now 
no  one  thinks  himself  bound  to  accept  Thu- 
cvdides'  judgment  of  Antiphon ;  why  then 
should  it  be  thought  such  awful  heresy  in 
Mr.  Grote  to  exercise  a  similar  discretion 
as  to  Thucydides' judgment  of  Kleon  1 

Did  our  space  allow,  we  would  gladly  say 
much  more  than  we  can  upon  that  judicial 
system  whidi  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature 
in  Athenian  life.  Mr.  Grote's  remarks 
upon  the  working  of  the  popular  courts  of 
justice,  are  among  the  most  valuable  things 
in  his  work ;  but  we  think  that  he  is  not  quite 
clear  in  his  historical  view  as  to  their  intro- 
duction. When  speaking  of  Kleisthenes,  he 
seems  to  attribute  more  to  his  early  reform 
than  he  aAierwards  does  when  speaking  of 
Perikles.*  This  system,  which  at  any  rate 
received  its  final  perfection  from  the  hands 
of  Perikles,  was,  as  Mr.  Grote  truly  says,  an 
exaggeration  of  jury  tria^  both  in  its  merits 
and  its  defects.  We  should  remember  that 
the  Athenian  jurisprudence  was  much  less 
complicated  than  our  own,  and  that  no  class 
of  professional  lawyers  existed.  The  ques- 
tion was.  Who  shall  judge  ]  An  individual 
archon  or  a  large  body  of  citizens'?  All 
Grecian  experience  showed  that  the  former 
course  opened  far  more  danger  of  corrup- 
tion, oppression,  and-  sacrifice  of  justice  to 
private  interest.  That  the  popular  courts 
were  always  inclined  to  undue  severity,  is  a 
mere  calumny.  Their  fault  was  a  tendency 
to  listen  to  irrelevant  matter  on  both  sides 
alike.  They  doubtless  pronounced  some 
improper  condemnations,  and  some  im pro- 
acquittals,  but  the  chances  were  quite  as 
great  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former.f 

The  Athenian  system  of  jurisprudence  i» 
moreover  closely  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  of  all.  It  is  bound 
up  with  the  relations  of  Athens  to  her  de- 
pendencies among  other  Grecian  cities. 
Athens,  as  we  have  alreiidy  said,  was  the 
most  illustrious  of  Greek  states,  not  only  as 


^  We  have  alreadj  mentioned  Mr.  6rote*B  mis- 
translation of  the  passage  in  Ariat.  PoL  iL  12, 4.  rd 
SidiitaoT^piafiKjOofopa  KarioTfjae  IlfptxX^f.which  he 
renders:  **  Periklee  first  coDStituted  the  paid  dikaste- 
ries ;  t|^at  is.  the  dikaateriea  as  weU  as  the  pay  were 
of  his  introduction.''  Mr.  Grote's  version,  we  need 
hardlj  say,  would  require  rd  diKaariptaTufuaBo^opa, 
But  it  ia  conceivably  possible  that  the  meaning  may 
be  (paraplirastically)  something  of  this  kind.  "  Peri- 
klee in  instituting  the  dtKoa^pta,  made  them  paid 
rather  than  gratuitous.''  But  on  turning  back  to 
Mr.  Grote's  account  of  Kleisthenes^  (vol.  iv.  p.  187,) 
we  find  that  he  allows  very  considerable  judicial 
powers  to  have  been  vested  in  popular  bodies  by  his 
constitution, 
f  Ou  this  head  see  especially  Dem.  Utpit  Uapmrp, 
252,  and  the  opening  of  Lysias'  speech  against 
ikomachus. 
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an  individual  autonomous  city,  but  as  a  ruler 
over  othfer  Greeks,  and  as  a  Pan-Hellenic 
leader  against  the;  barbarian.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  at  least,  she  stands  unrivalled. 
When  Croesus  subdued  the  Ionic  cities,  Spar- 
ta was  the  ally  of  the  first  barbarian  who 
bore  rule  over  Greeks.  When  the  same 
cities  revolted  against  Darius,  Athens  fought 
by  their  side'in  the  first  of  Greek  Revolu- 
tions. During  the  great  Persian  war, 
Athens  was  the  one  Grecian  city  whose  con- 
stancy  never  &iled  for  a  moment.  While 
northern  Greece  fought  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
vader, while  Peloponnesus  thought  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  interests  alone,  Athens  never 
nlnched,never  faltered.  Her  fields  were  rav- 
aged, her  city  was  destroyed ;  the  most  favour- 
able  terms  of  submission  were  offered  to  her; 
but  neither  fear  nor  hope  moved  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  rose  far  above  that  local  jealousy 
which  was  the  common  bane  of  Hellas.  When 
her  contingent  wad  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
fleet,  she  cheerfully  resigned  the  command  to 
a  Lacedaemonian  landsman.  On  the  field  of 
Plataeae,  the  victors  of  Marathon  were  ready 
to  yield  the  place  of  honour  to  the  presump- 
tuous pretensions  of  Tegea.  Athens,  more 
than  any  other  state,  drove  back  the  invader 
from  Greece  itself;  Athens,  without  any 
continental  help,  carried  a  triumphant  war 
into  its  own  territory.  She  delivered  the 
iEgaean  from  the  presence  of  barbarian  fleets, 
and  the  Greeks  of  Asia  from  the  presence  of 
barbarian  tribute^gatherers.  And  from  this 
glorious  position  she  never  willingly  receded. 
The  democracy  of  Athens  was  never  num- 
bered among  the  pensioners  of  the  Great 
King,  till  the  oligarchy  of  Sparta  drove  her 
to  such  a  course  in  self-defence.  It  was 
Sparta  who  first  surrendered  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  as  the  price  of  barbaric  aid.  It  was 
Sparta  who  negotiated  the  infamous  peace 
of  Antalkidas ;  who  again  acknowledged  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  as  the  subjects,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Europe  as  something  very  like  the 
vassals,  of  the  power  which  Athens  had  kept 
back  three  days'  journey  from  the  shores  of 
the  Grecian  seas. 

These  considerations  lead  us  directly  to 
the  character  and  position  of  Athens  as  a 
ruler  over  other  Greeks.  We  prefer  to  de- 
vote our  small  remaining  space  to  this  sub- 
ject, rather  than  to  enter  upon  the  wider 
field  of  her  general  foreien  policy.  When 
the  Spartans  withdrew  from  the  war  with 
Persia,  the  Greek  cities  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and 
the  iEgaean  islands,  voluntarily  united  them- 
selves into  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  under 
the  presidency  of  Athens.  Mr.  Grote  has 
well  shown  how,  by  the  gradual  working  of 
circumstances,  and  without  any  single  coup 
(Petat  this  Athenian  presidency  was  converts 


ed  into  an  Athenian  empire.  This  empire 
began  in  a  pre-eminence  honourablv  won, 
and  voluntarily  acquired;  it  ended  in  a 
supremacy,  not  positively  oppressive,  but 
oflrensive  to  Greek  politicid  instincts,  and  ex- 
ercised  with  little  regard  to  aught  but  the 
interests  of  the  ruling  city.  That  is,  Athens, 
like  every  other  recorded  state,  ancient  or 
modem,  mSharchical  or  republican,  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  unjust,  though 
plausible  aggrandizement.  But  certainly 
Athens,  as  a  ruler  of  dependencies,  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  a  comparison  with  other 
states  in  the  same  position.  The  subject  of 
Athens  gained  some  manifest  advantages; 
the  sea  was  kept  clear  alike  from  pirates 
and  from  hostile  fleets ;  he  was  entirely  at 
rest  as  to  all  danger  from  the  Great  King ; 
if  one  city  had  a  quarrel  with  another,  the 
supremacy  of  Athens  afforded  means  for  a 
peaceful,  instead  of  a  warlike  settlement  of 
differences.  Far  less  oppression  was  ezer- 
cised  by  Athenian  than  by  Persian  or  Spar- 
tan commanders;  and  when  instances  of 
oppression  did  occur,  the  diance  of  redress 
was  &r  greater  than  commonly  lies  open  to 
subject  commonwealths.  Here  we  see  one 
great  advantage  of  the  Athenian  system  of 
judicature ;  the  numerous  judges ;  the  pub* 
lieity  of  proceedings ;  the  free  license  alike 
of  accusation  and  defence.  Tlie  popular 
courts  of  Athens,  as  even  their  enemies  con- 
fessed, were  ever  ready  to  punish  the  wrong- 
doer. Nor  does  it  appear  that  Athens,  as  a 
general  rule,  interfered  with  the  form  of  in- 
ternal government  in  the  allied  cities.  But 
all  these  advantages  were  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  what  tbe  Greek  loved  more  than 
all  of  them,  the  position  of  his  city  as  a 
sovereign  state.  It  is  of  this  political  de- 
gradation, much  more  than  of  any  practical 
oppression,  that  the  orators  hostile  to  Athens 
always  complain.  The  Athenian  sway  was 
not  hated ;  but  it  was  acquiesced  in  without 
affection.  Revolts  were  almost  always  the 
work  of  a  few  leading  men,  without  the  con- 
sent, sometimes  directly  against  the  will,  of 
the  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  are  not  commonly  found  readv  to  do 
or  to  suffer  anything  in  the  cause  of  Athens. 
Athens,  in  short,  was  not  an  oppressive 
sovereign,  but  she  was  a  sovereign;  and 
the  mere  existence  of  a  sovereign  was  repugn 
nant  to  the  political  instincts  of  Greece. 

But  let  us  see  what  happened  when  the 
Athenian  Empire  ceased,  when  Sparta  pro- 
claimed herself  as  the  liberator  and  presi- 
dent of  Greece.  Liberty,  under  her,  cer- 
tainly assumed  a  strange  form.  Athens  had 
at  least  kept  back  the  barbarian :  Sparta  gave 
up  the  Asiatic  Greeks  as  subjects  of  Persia. 
Athens,  satisfied  with  tribute^  l«^  ^^  ^^3^.- 
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ternal  government  of  the  cities  to  them- 
selves :  Sparta  set  up  a  narrow  oligarchy  in 
each,  supported  by  a  Spartan  governor  and 
garrison.  Truly  the  subject  states  must  have 
longed  for  the  restoration  of  Athenian  bond- 
age, when  each  Asiatic  city  bowed  to  a  Persian 
satrap,  and  each  European  city  to  a  Spartan 
harmost.  One  mam  principle  of  Spartan 
government  was  never  to  punish,  much  less 
to  redress,  the  excesses  of  Spartan  com- 
manders abroad.  Phocbidas  seizes  the  Kad- 
meia ;  justice  is  mocked  by  the  infliction  of 
a  fine  on  the  offender,  while  his  government 
continues  to  profit  by  his  offence.  Spho- 
drias  invades  Attica  in  time  of  peace:  private 
interest  rescues  the  wrong-doer  from  even 
the  pretence  of  judicial  censure.  When  the 
Athenian  Paches  carried  off  two  free  women 
of  Mitylenc,  and  slew  their  husbands,  the 
injured  women  accused  him  before  an  Athe- 
nian tribunal ;  his  condemnation  was  cer- 
tain, and  he  stabbed  himself  in  open  court. 
But  when  two  Spartan  officers  committed  a 
similar  outrage  on  the  daughters  of  Skeda- 
sus  of  Leuktra,  the  father  in  vain  sought  for 
redress  at  Sparta,  and  not  the  ravishers, 
but  their  victims,  were  driven  to  self-de- 
struction. 

The  best  tribute  to  the  comparative  merit 
of  the  Athenian  Empire  is  the  voluntary  re- 
construction of  the  confederacy  under  Timo- 
theus.  The  cities  had  found  that  Athenian 
supremacy  was  at  least  the  second  best  thing 
when  absolute  independence  was  unattain- 
able. Again  was  Athens  installed  as  consti- 
tutional president  of  an  equal  confederacy. 
Again  she  began  gradually  to  change  into  an 
autocrat.  Again  she  grasped  at  the  absolute 
possession  of  various  cities.  And  more- 
over, under  the  new  state  of  things,  her  pro- 
fessional generals  and  mercenary  soldiers 
proved  far  more  vexatious  to  the  allied  cities 
than  the  orator-generals  and  citizen-soldiers 
of  her  first  empire.  These  causes  at  last  led 
to  the  Social  War,  which  left  both  parties 
ready  victims  for  the  Macedonian  aggres- 
sor. 

Athens,  then,  as  a  ruler  of  the  Greeks,  de- 
serves at  least  comparative  praise.  Not  but 
that  some  of  her  individual  acts  were  both 
cruel  and  unpolitic.  The  massacres  decreed 
at  Mitylenc,  executed  at  Skione  and  Melos, 
are  sad  blots  on  her  fame.  But,  even  here, 
we  should  remember  the  severity  of  the 
Grecian  laws  of  war.  Tlie  life  of  the  prison- 
er, apart  from  any  special  compact,  was  in 
no  way  sacred.  The  victor  m  ight  at  pleasure 
enslave  or  put  him  to  death.  These  massacres 
were  only  very  harsh  instancesof  a  very  harsh 
rule,  carried  out  on  a  scale  which  gives  them 
a  character  of  fearful  atrocity.  That  at  Melos, 
especially,  derives  an  additional  blackness 


from  the  war  itself  being  an  utterly  unpro- 
voked aggression.  But  think  of  the  deeds  of 
oligarchic  Sparta.  Viler  than  any  Athenian 
de^  of  blood,  was  the  Spartan  massacre  at 
Plataeo:.  Athens  relentlessly  carried  out  a 
cruel  law  of  war ;  but  the  Platoean  captiTes 
had  ceased  to  be  prisoners  of  war,  they  were 
prisoners  at  the  bar  of  justice,  mocked  by 
the  promise  of  a  fair  trial,  and  slaughtered, 
not  by  a  military  but  by  a  judicial  murder. 
Even  in  this  catalogue  of  crime,  we  find  our 
usual  three  gradations.  Athens  massacred 
her  prisoners  by  wholesale ;  Sparta  murder- 
ed the  unarmed  merchants  of  neutral  states. 
But  at  least  both  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
satisfied  with  simple  murder:  the  refinements 
of  torture  and  mutilation  was  lefl  to  the  bar- 
barians of  Persia  and  of  Carthage. 

Such  is  apictureofthedemocracyof  Athena, 
drawn  chiefly  after  the  great  historian  upon 
whose  noble  work  we  have  been  engaged 
But  we  cannot  conclude  without  devoting  a 
few  words  of  special  remark  to  the  volume 
which  has  recently  appeared,  and  to  its  im- 
mediate predecessor.  Wo  regret  to  have  to 
pronounce  them  to  be,  on  the  whole — ^the 
eleventh,  perhaps,  still  more  than  the  tweTih 
— a  decided  falling  off  from  those  which  went 
before  them.  We  speak  of  the  portions 
with  which  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, those  devoted  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Atlieus,  not  to  the  ad- 
mirable chapters  which  relate  to  the  af&irs 
of  Sicily.  Even  in  the  portions  of  which  we 
complain,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  find 
much  that  is  valuable  and  important ;  some 
of  the  comments  on  the  internal  afCiirs  of 
Athens  are  equal  to  anything  in  the  earlier 
volumes;  but  speaking  generally,  Mr. 
Grote  is,  in  this  portion  of  his  history,  far 
inferior  to  his  predecessor  Bishop  Thlrlwall. 
The  latter,  indeed,  in  his  narrative  of  this 
period,  it  would  be  impossible  to  excel.  He 
rises  far  above  the  level  of  his  preceding 
and  following  portions.  The  clear  and 
vivid  narrative,  the  critical  appreciation  of 
evidence,  the  thorough  impartiality,  which 
can  fully  sympathize  with  the  cause  of 
Athens, .  and  yet  yield  all  due  honour  to 
Alexander  and  even  to  Philip,  are  no't  here 
found  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Grote.  The  de- 
mocratical  historian  is  so  bowed  down  by 
the  overthrow  of  liis  favourite  city,  that  he 
cannot  do  common  justice  to  her  enemies. 
Alexander,  in  his  pages,  becomes  a  vulgar 
destroyer,  a  mere  slaughterer  of  men.  lie 
overthrows  Greece  and  Persia  alike,  and 
founds  nothing  in  their  stead.  That  Philip 
and  Alexander  put  an  end  to  the  brightest 
glory  and  fullest  independence  of  Greece,  is 
undeniable.     But  Mr.  Grote  is  Imrdly  justi- 
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lied  in  regarding  them  as  mere  barbarian 
invaders,  as  aggressors  not  less  completely 
external  than  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Now, 
whether  the  claims  which  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander made  to  a  Hellenic  character  for  them- 
selves or  their  people  were  just  or  unjust,  it 
was  only  under  that  Hellenic  character  that 
they  assumed  the  empire  of  Hellas.  As  we 
expressed  in  a  former  article,  their  aim  was 
*'  not  to  swallow  up  Greece  in  Macedonia, 
but  to  make  Macedonia,  as  a  Greek  state, 
the  imperial  power  of  Greece."*  The 
change  from  free  citizenship  to  subjection 
was  sad  indeed,  but  the  empire  of  Macedon 
was  hardly  worse  than  the  empire  of  Sparta. 
Greece  became  subject  to  kings,  but  those 
kings  became  Greeks.  And  one  of  the  bor- 
der states,  the  old  Molossian  kinnrdom,  be- 
came not  only  Greek  but  republican. 

That  the  Macedonian  conquests  brought  a 
large  portion  of  the  world  within  the  pale, 
not  indeed  of  Greek  political  city-freedom, 
but  of  Greek  social  life  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, is  an  undeniable  &ct.  That  Alexander 
contemplated  such  a  result,  and  adapted 
mciuis  to  the  end,  is  surely  no  unreasonable 
conclusion.  In  our  view,  Alexander  found- 
ed a  great  deal.  He  founded  the  civilisation 
of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople.  He 
founded  the  modem  Greek  nation.  On  such 
a  point  as  this,  Mr.  Finlay,  who  fully  appre- 
ciates the  ffreat  Macedonian,  is  a  better 
judge  than  Mr.  Grote.  To  the  one,  Alex- 
ander is  the  end  of  his  subject ;  to  the  other, 
he  is  its  commencement.  But  even  here, 
where  we  think  his  judgment  is  thoroughly 
warped,  we  must  bear  our  thankful  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Grote's  careful  and  conscien- 
tious collation  of  every  statement  and  every 
authority.  If  he  chooses  himself  to  adopt 
every  wild  and  scandalous  tale  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  his  readers  are  left  at  full  lil^erty  to 
follow,  if  they  please,  the  more  sober  and 
probable  narrative  of  Arrian. 

On  another  point  we  are  still  more  disap- 
pointed. We  did  not  expect  that  Mr.  Grote 
would  do  justice  to  the  Macedonian  conquer- 
ors ;  but  we  are  suprised  that  the  historian 
of  Hellenic  freedom  should  speak  so  slight- 
ingly of  its  second  manifestation.  We 
should  rather  have  expected  that  his  very 
dislike  of  Macedonia  would  have  led  him  to 
look  with  especial  interest  on  the  revolution 
which  rescued  so  large  a  portion  of  Greece 
from  Macedonian  bondage.  We  have  our- 
selves, after  Niebuhr  and  Thirlwall,  endea- 
voured to  challenge  more  attention  than  it 
has  generally  met  with,  for  the  later  history 
of  Greece,  especially  for  the  history  of  the 
Achaean  League.   It  is  indeed  strange  to  find 
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Mr.  Grote  dismissing,  hi  two  or  three  lines, 
the  revival  and  the  fin«J  struggles  of  that 
Hellenic  liberty  which  is  so  dear  to  him. 
And  strange  too  we  think  it,  in  so  attentive  an 
observer  of  the  aflairs  of  Switzerland,  to  pay 
so  little  heed  to  one  of  the  first  and  most 
successful  attempts  to  solve  the  great  prob- 
lem of  Federal  Government. 

It  is,  then,  not  without  some  important 
points  of  dissent,  though  it  is  with  deep  and 
heartfelt  admiration,  that  we  part  company 
with  the  illustrious  subject  of  this  article — 
rhv  fieyav  "AyyXov  laropK/ypatfiOV  TeCypyiov 
rpoTCj  as  we  are  glad  to  find  him  called  in 
the  lahd  of  which  he  writes.*  His  work  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  our  age  and  country. 
Honourable  as  it  is  to  the  intellectual,  it  is 
still  more  honourable  to  the  moral  qualities  of 
its  author.  His  unwearied  research,  his 
clearness  of  vision,  his  depth  and  originality 
of  thought,  are  more  easily  to  be  paralleled 
than  his  diligent  and  conscientious  striving 
after  truth,  and  the  candor  with  which  he 
marshals  in  their  due  order  even  the  facts 
which  tell  most  strongly  against  his  conclu- 
sions. And  when  we  consider  that  we  can 
place  him  side  by  side  with  another  writer  of 
the  same  age  and  country,  and  devoted  to 
the  same  studies-— one  of  merit  equal  in  de- 
gree, though  widely  different  in  kind — we 
may  say  that  it  is  no  small  tribute  that  the 
England  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  paid 
to  the  first  founders  of  art,  and  freedom,  and 
civilized  life.  If  the  mighty  men  of  old  Hel- 
las can  look  out  of  their  graves,  they  may 
be  well  contented  to  see  two  such  minds  as 
those  of  George  Grote  and  Connop  Thirl- 
wall dedicate  long  years  of  busy  life  to  ex- 
pound their  thoughts  and  actions  to  the  in- 
habitants of  regions  of  which  they  iiever 
heard. 
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12.  The  Log  of  a  Merchant  Officer,  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  Education  of  Young 
Officers  and  the  Youth  of  the  Merchant 
Service.  By  Robert  Methven,  Com- 
mander in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  and  Author  of  "  The  Narra- 
tive of  the  Blenheim  Hurricane  in  1851," 
with  an  Editorial  Preface,  by  Dr.  Lyon 
Platfair,  Illustrated  from  Sketches  by 
the  Author.  1  vol.  imperial  folio.  Lon- 
don, 1854. 

The  Weather  —  the  most  important, — 
1^  most  universally  interesting  of  all  sub- 
lunary  themes.  The  scorching  heat  of 
summer,  the  biting  cold  of  winter,  the  rain 
wiUi  ita  floods,  the  snow  with  its  avalanches, 
the  tempest  with  its  thunder  and  its  light- 
ning— how  many  associations  do  they  em- 
bosom, how  many  hours  of  joy,  of  disap- 
pointment, and  of  grief,  do  they  recall ! 
Who  but  remembers  the  bright  summer 
suns  under  which  they  trod  the  green  carpet 
of  Nature,  culling  the  flowers  which  en- 
amelled it,  and  inhaling  the  fragrance  which 
they  breathed  ?  Who  can  forget  the  voice 
from  above  which  first  spoke  to  them  from 


the  thunder  cloud,  or  the  all-pieraiig  cft  i 
which^seemed  to  gleam  from  its  fire  1  Who  . 
has  not  stood  in  awe  under  the  solemnity  of  J 
a  sea-storm,  or  wept  over  friends  that  hra  j 
been  engulfed  in  its  waves  ?  j 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  onr  feehnp  \ 
that  the  weather  is  associated.  It  painfiillj 
interferes  with  our  every-daj  duties  ao^ 
amusements.  Our  household  arrangementi, 
too,  depend  upon  its  changes,  and  even  our 
dress  must  take  its  character  from  the  wet* 
ther.  While  the  pilgrim  on  our  westen 
coast  spends  half  the  year  swathed  in  water- 
proofs and  erect  in  India-rubbers  under  the 
domicile  of  an  umbrella,  the  inhabitant  of 
the  east  is  shrouded  in  a  cloud  of  vapour, 
shivering  under  the  sirocco  that  breatha 
from  its  shores. 

Interests  of  a  still  higher  kind  are  involved 
in  the  weather  and  its  changes.  It  predomi- 
nates with  a  despotic  sway  over  all  our  most 
important  physical  wants,  and  famine  and 
pestilence  are  among  the  scourges  whidi  it 
wields.  In  spring  time  and  harvest — under 
the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  cold,  the 
husbandman  trembles  with  anxiety  lor  the 
capital  which  he  has  intrusted  to  the  soi), 
and  the  heat  that  withers,  the  rain  that  roti^ 
and  the  wind  and  the  hail  that  crush  vege- 
table life,  are  the  principal  enemies,  whose 
visits  he  can  neither  anticipate  nor  control. 

The  weather  with  its  changes  is,  therefore^ 
a  subject  of  daily  and  even  hourly  interest^ 
— a  subject,  indeed,  upon  which  everybody 
has  something  to  say,  because  it  is  the  only 
one  on  which  everybody  is  equally  inform- 
ed.* The  fool  and  the  philosopher  are  on  a 
par  in  their  weather  wisdom,  and  the  ao> 
cumulated  knowledge  of  past  ages  does  not 
yet  enable  us,  as  it  did  the  Pharisees  of  old, 
to  discern  the  face  of  the  sky.  We  dare 
not,  as  they  did,  predict  a  shower  when  a 
cloud  rises  out  of  the  west,  nor  can  we  aD> 
ticipate  heat  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
south.  Still  less  does  the  red  of  the  even- 
ing assure  us  of  fair  weather,  or  the  red  of 
the  morning  foretell  the  foul  weather  of  the 
day. 

It  is  certainly  a  strange  fact,  that  the 
science  of  the  weather,  in  which  we  have 
the  greatest  interest,  should  be  the  one  of 
which  we  know  the  least,  and  that  pheno* 
mena  within  our  daily  observation,  and  from 
which  we  hourly  sufler  in  person  or  in  pro* 
perty,  should  have  been  less  studied  than 
those  of  any  other  branch  of  natural  science. 


*  *"  The  generality  of  this  ioterest,'*  says  IVofessor 
Daniell,  "is  bo  absolute^  that  the  commou  form  of 
salutation  among  many  nations,  ii  a  meteorologicai 
wish ;  and  the  flret  introduction  between  strangers  a 
m€twroU>gicQl  obeervatioH." 
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an  individual  autonomous  city,  but  as  a  ruler 
over  other  Greeks,  and  as  a  Pan-Hellenic 
leader  against  the ,-  barbarian.  In  the  latter 
oapacitv,  at  least,  she  stands  unrivalled. 
When  Croesus  subdued  the  Ionic  cities,  Spar- 
ta was  the  ally  of  the  first  barbarian  who 
bore  rule  over  Greeks.  When  the  same 
cities  revolted  against  Darius,  Athens  fought 
by  their  side^in  the  first  of  Greek  Revolu- 
tions. During  the  great  Persian  war, 
Athens  was  the  one  Grecian  city  whose  con. 
stancy  never  &iled  for  a  moment  While 
northern  Greece  fought  on  the  side  of  the  in- 
vader, while  Peloponnesus  thought  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  interests  alone,  Athens  never 
ninched,never  faltered.  Her  fields  were  rav- 
aged, her  city  was  destroyed ;  the  most  favour- 
able terms  of  submission  were  offered  to  her; 
but  neither  fear  nor  hope  moved  her  for  a  mo- 
ment.  She  rose  far  above  that  local  jealousy 
which  was  the  common  baneof  Hellas.  When 
her  contingent  wa^  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
fleet,  she  cheerfully  resigned  the  command  to 
a  Lacedaemonian  landsman.  On  the  field  of 
Platasse,  the  victors  of  Marathon  were  ready 
to  yield  the  place  of  honour  to  the  presump- 
tuous pretensions  of  Tegea.  Athens,  more 
than  any  other  state,  drove  back  the  invader 
firom  Greece  itself;  Athens,  without  any 
continental  help,  carried  a  triumphant  war 
into  its  own  territory.  She  delivered  the 
iEgaean  from  the  presence  of  barbarian  fleets, 
and  the  Greeks  of  Asia  from  the  presence  of 
barbarian  tribute^gatherers.  And  from  this 
glorious  position  she  never  willingly  receded. 
The  democracy  of  Athens  was  never  num- 
bered among  the  pensioners  of  the  Great 
King,  till  the  oligarchy  of  Sparta  drove  her 
to  such  a  course  in  self-defence.  It  was 
Sparta  who  first  surrendered  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  as  the  price  of  barbaric  aid.  It  was 
Sparta  who  negotiated  the  infamous  peace 
of  Antalkidas ;  who  again  acknowledged  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  as  the  subjects,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Europe  as  something  very  like  the 
vassals,  of  the  power  which  Atnens  had  kept 
back  three  days'  journey  from  the  shores  of 
the  Grecian  seas. 

These  considerations  lead  us  directly  to 
the  character  and  position  of  Athens  as  a 
ruler  over  other  Greeks.  We  prefer  to  de- 
vote our  small  remaining  space  to  this  sub- 
ject, rather  than  to  enter  upon  the  wider 
field  of  her  general  foreign  policy.  When 
the  Spartans  withdrew  from  the  war  with 
Persia,  the  Greek  cities  of  Thrace,  Asia,  and 
the  iEgaean  islands,  voluntaril  v  united  them- 
selves into  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  under 
the  presidency  of  Athens.  Mr.  Grote  has 
well  shown  how,  by  the  gradual  working  of 
circumstances,  and  without  any  single  coup 
(Petat  this  Athenian  presidency  was  converts 


ed  into  an  Athenian  empire.  This  empire 
began  in  a  pre-eminence  honourablv  won, 
and  voluntarily  acquired;  it  ended  in  a 
supremacy,  not  positively  oppressive,  but 
oflrensive  to  Greek  political  instincts,  and  ex- 
ercised with  little  regard  to  aught  but  tlie 
interests  of  the  ruling  city.  That  is,  Athena^ 
like  every  other  recorded  state,  ancient  op 
modem,  monarchical  or  republican,  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  unjust,  thouffh 
plausible  aggrandizement.  But  certainly 
Athens,  as  a  ruler  of  dependencies,  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  a  comparison  with  other 
states  in  the  same  position.  The  subject  of 
Athens  gained  some  manifest  advantages; 
the  sea  was  kept  clear  alike  fVom  pirates 
and  from  hostile  fleets ;  he  was  entirely  at 
rest  as  to  all  danger  from  the  Great  King ; 
if  one  city  had  a  quarrel  with  anotiier,  tha 
supremacy  of  Athens  afibrded  means  for  a 
peaceful,  instead  of  a  warlike  settlement  of 
differences.  Far  less  oppression  was  exer* 
cised  by  Athenian  than  by  Persian  or  Spar- 
tan commanders;  and  when  instances  of 
oppression  did  occur,  the  diance  of  redress 
was  far  greater  than  commonly  lies  open  to 
subject  commonwealths.  Here  we  see  one 
great  advantage  of  the  Athenian  system  of 
judicature ;  the  numerous  judges ;  the  pub- 
licity of  proceedings ;  the  free  license  alike 
of  accusation  and  defence.  The  popular 
courts  of  Athens,  as  even  their  enemies  con- 
fessed, were  ever  ready  to  punish  the  wrong- 
doer. Nor  does  it  appear  that  Athens,  as  a 
general  rule,  interfered  with  the  form  of  in- 
ternal government  in  the  allied  cities.  But 
all  these  advantage  were  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  what  tbe  Greek  loved  more  than 
all  of  them,  the  position  of  his  city  as  a 
sovereign  state.  It  is  of  this  political  de- 
gradation, much  more  than  of  any  practical 
oppression,  that  the  orators  hostile  to  Athens 
always  complain.  The  Athenian  sway  was 
not  hated ;  but  it  was  acquiesced  in  without 
affection.  Revolts  were  almost  always  the 
work  of  a  few  leading  men,  without  the  con- 
sent, sometimes  directly  against  the  will,  of 
the  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  are  not  commonly  found  readv  to  do 
or  to  sufler  anything  in  the  cause  of  Athens. 
Athens,  in  short,  was  not  an  oppressive 
sovereign,  but  she  was  a  sovereign;  and 
the  mere  existence  of  a  sovereign  was  repugn 
nant  to  the  political  instincts  of  Greece. 

But  let  us  see  what  happened  when  the 
Athenian  Empire  ceased,  when  Sparta  pro- 
claimed herself  as  the  liberator  and  presi- 
dent of  Greece.  Liberty,  under  her,  cer- 
tainly assumed  a  strange  form.  Athens  had 
at  least  kept  back  the  barbarian :  Sparta  gave 
up  the  Asiatic  Greeks  as  subjects  of  Persia. 
Athens,  satisfied  with  tribute,  left  the  in- 


Li  3rA  -fe:  tiie  Acawserrjj  r^  r>r.«)::ei  :.    *i^:tiori  v>  the  Sciiil  P:C-  tni  it*  rrtrriprra 

tl.ic.*  .s  iw^-irsid-:*^  of  Ui*  zna^sa^rtita:  tfr^.e.   it  lae  C«pfr  <rf  Good  H«c«.  ^a^  I»ikw»  *  L«»i 
d-^rlsz  ta-o  oocKCr-Uv^  dajiu     li  lS3i».  o't-  aad  C*c*d»-  were  scmd  ta.    Omck:;  Sasa 


«:rvk:   -t*  of  -iia  kind  ««  r-sae  ii  Sl   «^  I'r.  L«jf.«?  T*o^  "*,  JS?=|a»  •>.'™i 


lS-^4.  '..'-rr?^  ci*siT*ctx  iad  me;«irc;>.-zic*I  ob- 


frmasii,  aad  ihen  to  Pe:«rs?:'^rT  i^  crit-"  i    :•: 


f*n-iV-r:«  were  oc«*?irurtoi  *r  Ca-ji%rir.e-  tb«m«e.res  in  e«BTiias»t»c  Vti  tbc  Rsm 

't/>urz.    B*iT«ft^.'ii.    aad    Nertdiirxftk  ;    vhlU  Gcprcrr.iatDL     This  latt  jonrofr  &£  im«:  nt 

otL^r  tLr*:*  obierralories,  e^^j^It  f^^r  mete^  p^acie.  u  the  Rasan  Mfniner  <if  Fxszkcl  ■''•■b 

or:>^.Ai    p-jr>i«»-    Wcre   eAlu>::&b«d     at  CmacriDe,  is  soon •*  he  hki  r«wT«  »  e«:.sinr^i 


Irxipr-r^w:^  w,tL  t«r  -.J.ue  -i  Jt^  «uV  ^^  j^^,^^^  .:^^;  pan  inihe  oifcr^» 
li^L-L-nts.  «ii  irocr/irazed  by  the  roa^flrfi:.  ^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^-^  phG^isopb^  li*  a 
z^:  '/f  Bar'iO  Hara>--o>iT,  th*  wr.Wrr  rf  this  opeimoon  of  lb«  Ra«-a&  obscmtcn&  T> 
artic>  f^ropoved  th^  erection  of  phyriCai  ob-  oMifeivnccs of  tbe  Mtcnetk  C-oeeraw  at  G«Ta 
*er.at/.rl^  in  different  parts  of  the  Brit-  sen  becma  on  the  15th  October.  IWr;  a=*i 
;-h  Efr:i/r^.  and  vsi»m\VitA  a  p'aa  lor  tbera  w»  ih^ie  that  the ofaMrratioBs  to  be  aad*  wn 
t/.a  dliln^xiWhed  ineiri^^r  of  the  Govern-  daali J  arranctd.    The  ezpediti»  ta>  t^e  d»:«i 

V-':i^'.t..h\'.^^:ation:  Tratnolh,:4?e^^  o^s^rreft,  who  had  re^xriTed  prartkal  ia« 

vas  vy^ir/.piJ^h^-i  t:.]  i:;e  year  1n3C.  whrc  t^^ns  from  Dr.  Lioyd  in  the  Magnetic Ob«mxa 

Ilur.'iV^ldt  himMl£  in  a  kt^r  to  the  Duke  ^  DaUin." 
of  Siwvtx.  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 

urge*!  the  e-stahli^irnerLt  of  inacn*tic  ob*er-  The  Riusian  Grvemmeiit  thus ftiiDT:!at« 

v4ti'>fj-»  in  the  Brit:.<th  dependencies.     The  by  the  example  of  England,  proceed^  1 

v'h/rnte  thu4  talriy  started,  was  taken  up  by  erect  their  observatories  at   the   difTrTM 

the  British  Association  and  the  Royal  So-  stations  vhich  had  been  fixe«l  upon,  aikd  ib 

ciety,  and  thou^  it  made  slow  progress  it  der  the  protection  of  Count  Quirrice.  aa 

wasfinailya^Iopted.     Physical  observatories  General  Tcheffkine,  and  the  direction  of  1 

*irere  estaLlifffae^J  by  the  Government  at  Kew,  Kupfier,  they  were  completed  at  St.  Peter 

Gr<3enwlrh,  Dubliri.f  Toronto.  St.  Helena,  burg.  Catherinebourg.  BumaoaK  Nertohln^J 

\\\i'.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  flobart  Town  Tifli's,  Sitka,  (on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ar!> 
in  Van  Die  men's  L'md  :^  and  the  Court  of  rica.)  Helsingfors^  and  at  the  Russian  mi 

1  director!!  of  th«;  East  India  Company  autho-  sion-house  at  Pekia,  in  China.     The  FnglM 

riz«:d  Miifjikr  cfttabliKhments  at  Simla-Singa-  Government  furnished  instraments  i<}r  ol 

ytTit.    Ma^lras,    and   Aden,    (subsequently  5er\'atories  at  Breslau  in  Prussia.  Hamme 

f:hnufff'A  to  B<jmbay.)iS  test  in  Norway.  Cairo  and  Algiers;*    an 

This  w^ble  liUrraiity  of  the  British  Gov-  magnetic  observatories  were  at    di^m 

onjrnent  was  wannly  appreciate  in  Russia ;  times  established  at  Berlin.  Breda.  Bnissel 

and  it  is  with  much  pl^.-at^un.'  tliat  we  quote  Copenhagen,   Gottingen,   Gotha.    Hacove 

the  following  notice  of  it  by  M.  Kupfier,  Heidelberg,  Leipsic.  Marbourg.  Milan.  Mi 
the  director  of  the  Russian  observatories : —  nich,  Phil^elphia,  Prague,  and  UpsaL    An 

— '■ .  trja,  too,  which  has  now  confided  the  iate 

•  Wiuburgh  TraDsactioni  vol.  xiL  p.  1.  '  ^^^  (,f  science  to  a  new  and  active  Academe 

tti  ^^,!:2^/D;*&ttW  P^f^J  S"^n.:l  ^  -«^  «milar  ob«rvatori«,  «d  placi 
l1i\fm,\Aiy  in  Trinity  Collfrge,  Toied  tbe  Deceuaiy  ^^^^  ^nder  the  Meteorological  Institute  < 
(Uod^  fur  tbe  esu^jlidimeut  of  an  obsenratory,  in ',  Vienna,  directed  by  M.  Creill.  Meteorol 
whicii  nil  the  researches  oonnectcd  with  t}ie  sciences  gical  observatories,  under  the  direction  < 
of  t^f"^^!  "*^^  "^  meteorology  might  be ;  Professor  Dove,  have  been  established  I 
""^T^e  MAmlrMe  oV^e^vatory  at  Kew  was  estab-M*^  Prussian  Government  at  various  st 
liiih<rd  by  the  British  Amociation,  and  obnervations '  tions,  from  Memel  to  the  Khme.  llie  tir 
were  coininenoed  in  it  in  OctoVjer  1843,  under  tbe  volume  of  its  observation  has  beenpublish^ 


honorary  directorBbip  of  Mr.  Ronalds. 

g  At  a  later  period,  Sir  1  homes  Biacdongall  Bris- 
bane estMblisbcd  a  magnetic  obsenratory  in  Scotland, 
at  Makeratoun,  bis  coiuitrj-seat,  near  Kelso,  in  Rox- 
burglisliire. 


two  years  ago,  and  from  this  quarter  i 

*  This  (hot  is  mentkmed  by  IL  Kapffer,  on  t 
authority  of  Cobnel  Sabine. 
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shall  soon  be  in  possession  of  a  body  of  facts, 
-which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  most  im- 
portant generalizations. 

The  Russian  Government  have  published 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  volumes,  containing 
the  observations  made  since  1840;*  and  the 
British  Government  has  also  published  three 
volumes,  commencing  at  the  same  date.f 
These  volumes,  illustrated  with  numerous 
plates,  containing  drawings  of  the  instru- 
ments and  diagrams,  have  been  liberally 
presented  to  the  principal  scientific  indivi- 
duals and  institutions,  both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  World. 

Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  have  noticed 
with  surprise  that  Paris  is  not  in  the  list  of 
cities  where  a  regular  Magnetioal  and  Me- 
teorological Observatory  has  been  erected, 
and  in  communication  with  the  English  and 
Russian  establishments.  No  French  savant 
appeared  at  the  Gottingen  Conference,  and 
in  so  far  as  we  know,  no  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  solicit  for 
such  an  undertaking  the  support  of  their  Go- 
vernment. When  we  consider  the  talent 
and  energy  of  the  members  of  this  distin- 
guished body,  and  recollect  their  great 
achievements  in  every  other  department  of 
science,  and  the  pecuniary  aid  so  liberally 
given  by  the  French  Government  for  every 
object  of  public  utility,  we  confess  that  we 
are  unable  to  account  for  their  apathy  in 
standing  aloof  from  a  movement  in  which 
we  should  have  expected  them  to  have  taken 
the  lead.  Circumstances,  however,  have  re- 
cently occurred,  which,  if  they  do  not  enable 
us  to  obtain  a  solution  of  this  problem,  at 
least  throw  some  light  upon  its  elements. 

After  Humboldt's  discovery  of  what  has 
been  called  "Magnetic  Storms,"  or  disturb- 
ances of  the  magnetic  needle  exhibited  si- 
multaneously'at  great  distances  on  our  globe, 
and  his  proposal  to  erect  *'  Magnetic  Houses" 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  his  friend, 
M.  Arago,  so  early  as  1823,  erected,  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  a  small 
building,  intended  exclusively  for  magnetical 


♦  Annualre  Magndtique  et  M6t6orologique  du  Corps 
des  Ing^ieure  des  Mines  de  Rusaie,  ou  Recueil  d'ob- 
servations  Magn^tiques  et  M6t^rologiques  fiutes 
daot  ^tendue  de  l*£mpire  de  Bussie,  et  public  par 
ordre  de  Sa  Majesty  rEmpereur  Kicbolas  L,  et  sous 
lea  auspices  de  M.  Le  Ck)mte  Cancjrine,  Chef-du- 
Corpe  dea  Ingfinieure  des  Mines,  et  Ministre  dee  Pi- 
nanoea,  par  A.  T.  KuprPER,  Directeur  des  Obsenra- 
toirea  Magn^nes  dea  Mines  de  Ruesie,  et  Membre 
d  VAcademie  des  Sciences  de  St  Petenboora.  Im- 
perial 4to. 

f  Observations  made  at  the  Magnetical  and  Me« 
teopological  Observatory,  at  Toronto  in  Canada,  print- 
ed by  order  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  under  the 
superintondenoe  of  LiEUTRKAirT-CoLOiriL  Edwabo 
Sabine,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,    London,  1846.        I 


purposes,  in  which  he  made  many  interesting 
observations  on  the  irregular  motions  of  the 
needle.  M.  Kupifer,  too,  at  his  request, 
made  corresponding  observations  at  Kazan 
in  1825  and  1826;  but  having  been  carried 
on  without  any  previous  concert  respecting 
the  days  and  hours  of  observation,  "  it  was 
only,"  as  M.  Kupifer  observes,  "by  acci- 
dent that  the  irregular  motions  of  the  two 
needles  were  shown  to  be  simultaneous." 
Magnetic  and  meteorological  observations 
have,  since  that  time,  been  made  in  Paris, 
and  though  magnetical  stations  were  estab- 
lished at  Montrouge,  St.  Denis,  Vincennes, 
and  St.  Cloud,  yet  the  various  functions  of 
the  great  British  and  Russian  establishments 
have  not  been  discharged  at  these  institu- 
tions. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  subject  of 
Meteorological  Observatories  was  brought 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  early  in  the 
year  1863,*  by  the  Minister  of  War.  He 
addressed  a  letterf  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Academy,  requesting  instructions  respecting 
the  erection  of  Meteorological  Observatories 
in  Algeria.  In  this  admirable  letter  he  in- 
timates to  the  Academy  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  establish,  "  in  several  local- 
ities differing  in  geogn^hical  position,  in 
soil,  in  height  above  the  sea,  and  in  climate, 
small  observatories  for  the  purpose  of  regis- 
tering the  temperature  of  the  air,  of  the 
ground,  and  of  springs,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  its  hygrometrical  state,  the 
fall  of  rain,  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
winds,  the  storms,  and  the  optical  and  elec- 
trical phenom  ena  of  the  atmosphere."  W  ith 
the  advice  of  the  Governor-General,  and  Dr. 
Guy  on  of  the  Military  Board  of  Health,  the 
localities  proposed  were, — 

In  the  Province  of  Algiers,  Algiers,  Mi- 
lionati,Teniet-cl  Haad,  Orleansville. 

Province  of  Oran.  Oran,  Tiaret,  Tlcm- 
cen,  Sebdou. 

Province  of  Consiantine,  Bone,  Constan- 
tine,  Batna,  and  Biskara. 

The  information  requested  from  the  Aca- 
demy related —  ^ 

1.  To  the  nature  of  the  observations  to  be 
made. 

2.  The  kind  of  instruments  required. 


*  In  January  1853,  a  Meteorologioal  Society  was 
established  in  Pari?.  M.  Bravais,  a  Member  of  the 
Institute,  and  a  distin^ished  BDeteorologist^  to  whom 
we  owe  a  most  interesting  volume  on  Haloes,  was 
its  first  president  The  British  Meteorological  So- 
ciety, under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Glaisher,  its 
secretary,  had  been  established  about  three  years 
before. 

t  Dated  April  21,  1853. 
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3.  The  manner  of  observing  and  of  dis- 
covering errors. 

4.  The  hours  of  observation. 

5.  The  Tables  for  facilitating  certain  cal 
culations ;  and 

6.  The  schedules  for  recording  the  obser- 
vations. 

As  soon  as  the  advice  and  instructions  of 
the  Academy  were  received,  the  minister 
pledged  himself  to  take  immediate  steps 
"  for  organizing  this  new  service  in  Algeria." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Aca- 
demy appointed  MM.  Regnault,  Poillet, 
Beequerel,  and  Mathieu  as  a  commission,  to 
draw  up  the  necessary  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  administration  of  war ;  but 
from  causes  which  we  cannot  comprehend, 
the  commission  did  not  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Academy,  and  thus  lost  an  opportunity 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  meteorology, 
and  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  other  Aca- 
demies in  Europe  and  America. 

More  energetic  in  the  cause  of  science 
than  the  Academy  or  its  commission,  Field- 
Marshal  Count  Vaillant,  Minister  of  War, 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Acade- 
my, address^  another  letter  to  the  secreta- 
ry on  the  12th  of  November  1855,  soliciting 
the  instructions  for  carrying  on  meteorolo- 
gical observations  in  Algeria,  which  had 
been  requested  by  the  administration  of 
war.  This  letter  was  referred  to  a  new  com- 
mission, consisting  of  MM.  Mathieu,  Pouil- 
let,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Duperrey,  and  Lau- 
gier,  who  proceeded  to  the  task  assigned 
them,  and  gave  in  their  report  on  the  10th 
December. 

The  report  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  discussion 
in  the  Academy,  which  possesses  a  high  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  give  a  correct  account  to  our  readers.  In 
place  of  recommending  the  establishment  of 
tioelve  observatories,  and  the  excellent  system 
of  observation  suggested  by  the  Minister  of 
War,  the  commission  proposed  only  five 
localities,  three  on  the  coast  of  Algiers,  Bone, 
and  Gran,  and  two  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  one  of  them  being  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. The  observations  which  they  re- 
commended were  limited  to 

1.  Temperature  and  the  distribution  of 
heat. 

2.  Atmospherical  pressures, 

3.  Humidity  of  the  air. 

4.  Rain,  snow,  and  hail. 

5.  Direction  and  intensity  of  the  wind. 

6.  The  state  of  the  sky. 

In  this  list  magnetical,  electrical,  and  opti- 
cal observations  are  wholly  ;omitted,  and 


left  for  future  consideration,  as  if  the  Com 
mission  set  no  value  upon  having  in  Algiers 
magnetical  observations  corresponding  witk 
those  made  in  the  observatories  of  Elogland, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  In  reference  to  the 
times  of  observation,  the  Commissicm  con- 
demn and  reject  the  common  system  of  ob- 
serving only  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and 
point  out  the  necessity  of  hourly  observi- 
tions.  For  this  purpose  they  propose  that 
each  observatory  should  have  a  director  and 
two  assistants,  who  should  be  exempt  from 
all  other  duties  either  public  or  private,  and 
that  the  observatory  at  Algiers  should  be  also 
an  astronomical  observatory.  The  Commis- 
sion also  express  their  wish  that  the  ^tw  obser- 
vatories of  Algeria  should  be  placed  in  rela- 
tion yf\i\ifive  French  observatories  establisli- 
ed,  three  on  the  coast  opposite  to  those  in  Afri- 
ca, namely,  at  Marseilles,  Port-Vendres,  and 
Antibes,  and  two  or  three  in  the  interior, 
having  a  certain  symmetrica]  position  with 
the  corresponding  ones  in  Algeria,  so  thit 
a  comparison  could  be  instituted  of  simnlta- 
neous  observations  made  in  similar  condi- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  Mediterraoeao. 

In  referring  to  the  instruments  and  meth- 
ods of  observation,  the  Commission  assert^ 
that  the  plan  of  registering  the  observations 
photographically,  which  we  owe  to  our  coun- 
trymen, Mr.  Ronalds  and  Mr.  Brooks,  have 
done  no  more  than  to  excite  our  hopes,  and 
that  they  are  neither  sufficiently  simple  nor 
sufficiently  correct  to  be  proposed  for  the 
observatories  in  Algiers.  The  Commission 
omits  to  notice  the  methods  of  registration 
by  clocks  which  were  proposed  in  England, 
knd  hold  out  the  highest  hopes  of  success. 

After  the  report  was  read,  a  scene  took 
place  among  the  academicians  *  so  unusual 
and  painful,  that  the  Abbo  Mpigno  was  in- 
duced to  say,  that  ^he  would  have  given 
much  not  to  have  been  present  at  it''  M. 
Le  Verrier  maintained  that  the  report  of  the 
Commission  failed  in  its  object,  and  was  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  establishment  of  ob- 
servatories in  Algeria.  To  demand  hourly 
observations,  and  three  special  observers 
for  each  station,  appeared  to  him  most  un- 
reasonable ;  and  he  thought  that  observations 
made  every  three  hours,  requiring  only  one, 
or  at  most  two,  observers,  would  be  sufli- 
cient  for  all  practical  purposes.  He  protest- 
ed against  the  opinion,  that  the  system  of 
photographic  registration  was  useless,  and 
he  referred  to  the  observations  made  at  Kew 
and  Oxford  with  Mr.  Ronalds'  mstruments 
as  a  formal  refutation  of  it  Fleld-Marshal 
Count  Vaillant  took  the  same  view  of  the 
subject  as  M.  Le  Verrier.  He  pronounced 
the  plan  of  the  Commission  to  be  inadmissi- 
ble by  the  administration ;  and  he  justly  re- 
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marked,  that  in  seeking  for  what  was  best, 
we  often  render  impossible  what  is  good. 

Had  the  discussion  been  confined  to  those 
parties  whose  opinions  were  not  irreconcila- 
ble, it  would  have  excited  but  a  llocal  inter- 
est. M.  Blot,  however,  abusing  the  privi- 
lege of  age,  ventured  to  attack  both  parties, 
and  to  depreciate  the  discoveries  and  la- 
bours of  those  eminent  individuals  in  other 
countries  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
meteorological  research.  After  mentioning 
the  great  meteorological  establishments  in 
Russia  and  in  other  countries,  and  character- 
izing the  published  results  of  their  gigantic 
labours  as  larg$  and  very  expensive  quarto 
volumes  filled  with  cyphers^  he  dares  to  say 
that  neither  in  Russia  nor  anywhere  else,  has 
any  b.^  Ah  fruit  been  obtained  from  these  costly 
publications.  They  have  produced  nothing 
for  the  advancement  of  meteorological  science; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  special 
object^  and  the  nature  of  their  organizationy 
they  can  produce  nothing  but  masses  of  dis- 
jointed factSy  materially  accumulated,  and 
without  any  useful  purpose  in  view  either  for 
theory  or  its  applications.  And  as  if  he 
questioned  the  good  faith  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  meteor- 
ological studies,  he  adds,  "  and  from  their 
failure  in  discovering  general  laws,  thej  have 
flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  prac- 
tical applications.  In  all  this  we  still  find 
nothing  but  illusions;  and  I  add,  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  Permanent  meteorological 
observations,  such  as  are  at  present  estab- 
lished and  carried  on,  and  such  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  institute  in  Algeria,  are  not  only 
unfit  to  throw  light  on  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  scientific  meteorology,  but  still  more 
so,  to  furnish  data  which  can  guide  the  vege- 
table physiologist  in  his  studies,  or  the  prac- 
tical agriculturist  in  its  applications."  * 

These  observations,  as  unjust  as  they  are 
unkind,  in  depreciating  the  noble  and  disin- 
terested labours,  both  of  private  individuals 
and  public  bodies,  excited  everywhere  strong 
feelings  of  disapprobation.  The  violent  sortie 
of  M.  Blot,  as  the  Abb6  Moigno  calls  it, 
formed  a  painful  contrast  with  the  address 
of  Field-Marshal  Oiunt  Vaillant,  which  the 
same  writer  justly  characterizes  as  "equally 
wise  and  elegant,^'  and  as  ''  a  fine  model  of 
good  sense,  dignity,  and  moderation,  and 
of  true  and  useful  science  which  every  per- 
son must  admire."  To  this  well-merited 
compliment  we  cheerfully  add,  that  we  have 
personally  witnessed  on  other  oooasiuna  the 
talent,  and  modesty,  and  amiable  conduct  of 

^  Con^jOis  Hendus,  ftc.,  3l8t  December  1856,  voL 
xlL  p.  118(1.  M.  Le  Verrier,  who  replied  to  M.  Bu>t, 
has  not  yet  published  his  Obeervatiozia. 


this  distinguished  nobleman.  In  referring 
to  the  report  of  the  commission.  Count  Vail- 
lant represents  it  as  so  discouraging,  as  to  be 
only  to  them  a  dead  letter,  seeing  that  they 
had  neither  observers  nor  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal to  carry  its  conclusions  into  eflect 
"Is  it  true,"  says  he,  "that  in  a  new  country 
like  Algeria,  conquered  yesterday,  and  paci- 
fied to-day,  we  require  observations  more 
precise  than  those  which  have  been  made  in 
Europe;  and  that  unless  they  reach  this 
precision,  theJ  will  be  useless  in  reference 
to  the  purposes  of  colonization,  the  kinds  of 
culture  to  be  introduced,  the  health  of  the 
army,  and  of  the  natives  and  other  inhabit- 
ants] We  do  not  believe  it;  and  in  support 
of  our  opinion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion a  few  facts.  This  year  the  cotton  crop 
has  been  very  satisfactory  in  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Algeria,  very  moderate  in  another, 
and  very  bad  in  a  third.  These  differences, 
which  always  have  a  money  value,  and  which 
lead  either  to  the  prosperity  or  ruin  of  the 
agricultural  colonists— do  we  not  know  what 
produced  them  in  1855,  and  what  may  pro- 
duce them  still  ]  It  is  neither  the  mode  of 
culture,  nor  the  attention  paid  to  the  plant, 
nor  efen  the  nature  of  the  soil ; — it  is  simply 
the  time  of  the  rains  in  the  provinces  of 
Algiers,  Oran,  or  Constantine.  When  the 
cotton  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  its 

f;rowth,  it  must  not  be  drenched  with  water, 
f  it  rain  then,  it  is  wholly  lost  How  im- 
portant then  is  it  to  the  colonist  to  know 
beforehand,  without  having  to  make  experi- 
ments himself  which  might  lead  to  his  ruin, 
if  in  such  and  sifth  a  locality  he  must  sow 
sooner  or  later, — ^and  whether  his  crops  shall 
be  exposed  to  be  burned  by  the  winds  of  the 
desert,  or  drowned  in  the  floods  of  unsea- 
sonable rains.  What  can  direct  him  in  this 
matter,  except  a  series  of  observations,  even 
though  incomplete,  provided  they  extend 
over  a  suflicient  number  of  vears."  The 
Count  then  states,  that  "  they  have  recently 
received  a  species  of  cotton,  which  ripens  in 
a  comparatively  short  time;  that.it  must  be 
tried  in  localities  where  the  rain  takes  place 
soonest;  and  that  therefore  it  is  or  the 
greatest  importance  to  learn  from  meteor- 
ological observation  where  such  places  are." 
Aft^r  pointing  out  the  value  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  weather  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view 
for  the  army,  he  justly  asserts,  "  that  in 
carrying  on  military  operations,  we  can  no 
longer  neglect  the  indications  of  meteorology. 
In  one  part  of  the  regency  of  Alsiers,  there 
is  every  chance  of  gcxKl  weather  if  the  cam- 
paign  is  begun  at  a  particular  time ;  while 
in  another  province  tnere  occur  at  the  same 
time  a  number  of  days  of  rain  and  storms. 
To  determine  such  points,"  he  adds,  "  there 
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*  La  GrerwuUk  da  pire  Buifemid,"  §aj9  Coant 
Yaillant,  "anssi  bien  que  aa  etuquetUf  engage  encore 
M^ourd'hui  le  bWonac  de  nos  soldati  en  Afrique.  Ce 
grand  homme  de  guerre,  qni  a  tant  fidt  pour  Alg^rie 
mM  et  arairOf  consnltait  aa  raineiU  arant  de  mettre 
see  troupes  en  marche  pour  une  ezp^tion.  Un 
barometre,  alon  m^mo  qu'il  ne  serait  paa  paitait,  na 
▼aut-il  dono  pea  one^grenouille  ?** 


is  no  need  of  hourly  observations,  or  of 
results  which  are  correct  to  the  tenth  de- 
cimal."* 

Of  the  importance  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations in  naval  warfare,  the  Field-Mar- 
shal  gives  the  following  interesting  example: 
— "About  a  year  ago,  that  dreadful  tempest 
which  broke  loose  upon  the  allied  fleets  in 
the  Black  Sea,  was  announced  to  us  from 
Austria,  by  the  electric  telegraph,  a  long 
time  before  it  was  felt  at  Paris,  ^  It  appears, 
then,  that  bv  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  and 
barometrical  observations,  we  may  be  ap- 
prised several  hours,  or  several  days  before, 
of  great  atmospherical  disturbances  which 
happen  at  the  distance  of  1000  or  1500 
leagues.  How  advantageous,  then,  would 
such  a  warning  be  to  our  coasters  and  fisher- 
men, who  are  seldom  lost  excepting  when 
the  storm  takes  them  by  surprise  !  M.  Le 
Verrier,  who  has  had  the  kindness  to  take 
up  this  suggestion,  and  to  render  it  practi- 
cally useful,  has  traced  the  course  of  the 
terrible  storm  of  the  14th  November  over 
distant  countries,  and  has  obtained  some 
very  curious  facts.  If  our  expectation  shall 
be  realized,  of  predicting  such  storms,  and 
thus  diminishing  their  ravages,  will  ndt  this 
be  a  great  benefit  1  And  who  is  it  that  will 
have  conducted  us  to  this  fine  result?  Ob- 
servers, probably,  with  more  zeal  than  genius, 
and  instruments  more  or  less  defective." 

In  giving  his  opinion  on  the  question  be- 
fore the  Aaidemy,  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  Scot- 
tish Meteorological  Assocmtion,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the 
secretaryship  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  and 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  automatic  sys- 
tem of  registration,  and  of  the  zeal  of  Mr. 
Airy,  Colonel  Sabine,  and  Professor  John- 
ston of  Oxford,  in  carrying  on  their  meteor- 
ological observations. 

In  consequence  of  these  discussions,  the 
commissioners  modified  their  report  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  admit  the  value  of  observa- 
tions madd  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
to  state  that  secondary  observations,  whether 
directed  by  private  individuals,  or  estab- 
lished by  the  government,  might  be  advan- 
tageously carried  on  in  the  principal  obser- 
vatories. "  It  will  be  the  special  business," 
the  commission  add  in  concluding  their  re- 
port, "  of  the*  db-ectors  of  the  meteorolo- 


gical service  of  Algeria,  to  fix  upon  the  best 
localities  for  these  secondary  obserratioin, 
and  to  determine,  at  the  same  time,  the  olv 
servations  /o  be  made,  and  the  times  most 
favourable  for  making  them." 

The  report  thus  modified  was  accepted 
by  Count  Vaillant,  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  we  may  congratulate  the  scientific 
world,  that  its  most  illustrious  Academy 
has,  in  spite  of  M.  Biot,  taken  its  plam 
among  the  other  European  and  Transatlao* 
tic  institutions,  as  the  patron  of  meteorolo- 
gical research.  They  have  not  recommend- 
ed, however,  a  system  of  magnetical  obser- 
vations, and  have,  therefore,  left  the  hononr 
of  establishing  them  to  M.  Le  Verrier. 
This  distinguished  astronomer,  justly  appre- 
ciating the  liberality  and  zeal  of  the  Rw- 
sian,  English,  and  Austrian  governments, 
had  directed  the  attention  of  the  Academy 
to  the  subject  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions so  early  as  the  19th  of  March  1855, 
and  had  addressed  to  the  Ministers  of  War 
and  of  Public  Instruction  a  plan  for  oi^gan- 
izing  them.  He  was,  doubtless,  incited  to 
take  this  step  by  the  illustrious  Baron 
Humboldt,  the  famer  of  meteorological  and 
magnetical  science,  who  had  addressed  a 
letter,  dated  the  1st  of  March  1855,  to  the 
perpetual  secretary  M.  Eiie  de  Beaumont, 
urging  the  establishment  and  permanent 
endowment  of  meteorological  observatories^ 
at  certain  stations  throughout  France  and 
its  colonies,  and  pointing  out  the  importance 
of  conjoining  with  them  magnetical  observa- 
tions. The  plan  of  the  French  astronomer 
was  instantly  adopted  by  the  two  ministers, 
who  authorized  immediate  measures  to  he 
taken  *'  for  establishing  meteorological  ob- 
servatories at  Paris,  in  France,  and  in  tha 
French  colonies,  on  the  largest  scale,** 

On  the  21st  January  1856,  afler  its  dis- 
cussions had  terminated,  M.  Le  Verrier  an- 
nounced to  the  Academy  the  determinatioo 
of  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Public  Instroo- 
tion,  to  found  a  Meteorological  Observatoiy 
at  Algiers,  and  to  make  it  the  centre  of  mag^ 
netical  as  well  as  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations. M.  Le  Verrier,  with  a  well-found- 
ed confidence  in  the  liberality  of  the  admin- 
istration, had  previously  caused  thermome- 
ters, barometers,  hygrometers,  and  magnet* 
ometers  to  be  constructed ;  and  while  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  provided 
funds  for  the  meteorological  instruments, 
the  Minister  of  War  did  the  same  ibr  the 
magnetical  ones.  The  observers  have  al- 
ready received  instructions  at  the  Imperial 


*  Humboldt  characterizes  these  obsenratories  M 
inaUiuiwnt  very  iniimaieiy  earmeckd  imA  the  pro- 
greaa  of  a(;rteuUmre.~-Compfm  Rendua,  torn.  zJ.  a 
663, 
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Observatory,  and  will  soon  enter  upon  their 
important  functions.  A  complete  system  of 
magnetical  observations  will  now  be  made 
at  the  Metropolitan  Institution;  and  with 
such  an  example  for  imitation,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  similar  establishments  even  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 

Before  entering  upon  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  this  article,  namely,  to  show  what 
has  been  done,  and  what  we  may  ex- 
pect to  do  in  discovering  the  laws  of  the 
weather,  and  even  in  predicting  its  changes  in 
particular  years,  months,  days,  and  even 
nours,  we  are  desirous  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  and  of  our  friends  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  certain  ques- 
tions .raised  in  the  controversy  among  its 
members.  As  the  heat  which  we  derive 
daily  from  the  sun,  is  the  cause  or  accompa- 
niment of  all  changes  in  the  weight  and 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  in  evaporation, 
in  the  formation  of  clouds,  and  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  winds,  the  discovery  of  its 
laws  is  the  first  duty  of  the  meteorol<^ist. 
For  this  purpose  we  must  determine  the 
annual,  the  monthly,  and  the  daily  curve 
of  hourly  temperature ;  and  we  agree  with 
the  Report  of  the  French  Commission,  that 
hourly  observations  should  be  made  in  every 
observatory.  If  this  cannot  be  done  perma- 
nently, they  should  be  made  for  at  least  the 
Jirst  three  or  Jour  years^  in  order  to  obtain 
within  certain  limits,  the  two  daily  hours  of 
mean  temperature, — the  critical  interval, 
and  the  time  at  which  the  maxima  and 
minima  occur.  By  assuming  the  hours  of 
mean  temperature,  and  ojsserving  the  maxima 
and  minima,  we  may  by  two  daily  observa- 
tions,  obtain  in  a  few  years,  very  correct 
indications  of  them.  Taking  the  critical 
interval  at  11^*  16™-,  and  assuming  8^*  46°>- 
A.M.,  and  8^'  p.M.,<a8  the  l^ours  of  mean  tem- 
perature, let  us  suppose  that  the  tempera- 
ture at  these  hours  is  48 .60  in  the  morn- 
ing and  49*40  in  the  evening,  the  mean 
temperature  being  49^.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  mean  temperature  has 
taken  place  after  8^-45°>-  a.m.,  and  after 
6^  p.  M.,  so  that  in  the  following  year  the 
observations  should  be  made  at  9^'  A.11*, 
and  8*>- 15™-  p  ji.,  till  by  this  process  we  have 
obtained  the  proper  hours.  In  order  to  find 
the  daily  curve,  however,  we  must  have  the 
houre  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  with 
these  data  we  may  construct  by  a  process 
to  be  afterwards  explained,  the  annual  hourly 
curve  of  mean  temperature.  But  as  tlu^ 
times  of  maximum  and  minimum  are  not 
given  by  the  self-registering  thermometers, 
they  should  first  be  obtained  from  hourly 
observations,  and  when  these  are  disoontin- 
uedy  tha  thermometer  should  be  daily  ob- 


served at  these  hours.  The  morning  hour, 
however,  when  the  minimum  occurs,  is  so 
inconvenient  for  voluntary  observers,  that 
we  can  hardly  expect  the  observations  to  be 
made. 

For  these  reasons  we  trust  that  hourly- 
observations  will  be  made  in  the  Frencn 
observatories.  The  expense  cannot  be 
very  great,  but  if  this  shall  be  considered  a 
sufficient  reason  for  excluding  them,  we 
would  urge  the  adoption  of  automatic  re- 
gistration, either  by  photography  or  by  the 
atmospheric  recorder  of  Dollond,  or  by 
horological  machinery,  which  the  genius  of 
French  mechanists- would  soon  bring  to  per- 
fection. 

We  have  been  rather  surprised  that  nei- 
ther the  members  of  the  Commission,  nor 
those  who  differed  with  them  in  opinion, 
suggested  observations  on  the  polarization 
of  the' atmosphere^  made  in  connection  with 
observations  on  its  blue  colour.  Changes 
of  a  very  remarkable  kind  often  take  place 
very  rapidly,  and  never  fikil  to  be  succeeded 
by  changes  in  the  weather.  A  secretion  of 
vapour,  which  for  many  hours  never  forms 
into  a  visible  mist  or  cloud,  will  suddenly 
show  itself  in  the  polarimet^  and  distinctly 
whiten  the  pure  azure  of  the  sky.     The  dis- 

ace  of  the  three  neutral  points  of  Arago, 
binet,  and  Brewster,  as  they  have  been 
called,  from  the  sun,  and  the  point  opposite  to 
him,  are  distinct  indications  of  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  when  more  extended  ob-  . 
servations  have  been  made,  will,  doubtless, 
be  found  connected  with  other  contempo- 
raneous phenomena. 

Before  we  were  informed  of  the  "  sortie" 
of  M.  Biot  upon  the  meteorological  band 
that  was  marshalling  against  the  strongholds 
of  the  temple  of  the  winds,  we  had  in  the 
interests  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Asso- 
ciation, arranged  to  give  our  countrymen 
some  account  of  what  had  been  done,  in 
their  own  land  at  least,  and  of  what  might 
bo  expected  to  be  done  in  advancing  the 
science  and  extending  its  applicafions.  In 
the  assertion  of  M.  Biot,  nowever,  that 
nothing  has  been  done  by  meteorological 
observations  but  to  expend  money, — that 
nothing  can  be  done  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  organization, — and  that  the  meteor- 
ologist is  but  propagating  illusions  when  he 
holds  out  to  the  agriculturist  or  the  mariner 
any  hope  of  his  science  being  practically 
useful — in  this  assertion  we  felt  that  an 
insult  was  offered  to  our  country  and  our- 
selves, and  that  it  was  nepesMiry  to  vindi- 
cate truth  and  cheok  presimiption  by  a  sim- 
ple narrative  of  what  has  been  done,  of 
what  is  doing,  and  of  what  may  yet  be  ac- 
oomplished. 
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It  must  have  oocurred  to  the  simplest  of 
our  readers,  that  if  meteorologists  have 
beea  observing  without  any  definite  object, 
and  deducing  nothing  from  what  thej  have 
observed,  it  is  high  time  that  they  should 
enter  on  a  new  course,  with  better  instru- 
ments and  better  objects.  M.  Biot  can 
hardly  mean  t^t  Meteorology  is  to  be  a 
tabooed  subject  which  philosophers  must 
shun,  or  a  mystery  whidi  human  genius  is 
unable  to  explore.  That  proud  intellect 
which  has  soared  to  the  remotest  heaven, 
and  returned  triumphantly  with  its  laws, 
will  not  fiiil  to  wrest  its  secret  fVom  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  dwells.  If  it  has 
done  nothing,  it  is  time  to  do  something. 
If  it  has  done  little,  it  is  time  to  do  more ; 
and  if  it  has  been  dazzling  the  State  with 
hopes,  it  is  time  to  realize  them.  What 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  Astrono- 
my, if  its  votories  had  not  observed  with 
imperfect  instruments,  and  been  content 
with  rude  results  1  What  would  have4)een 
the  state  of  Physical  Optics,  had  its  imper- 
fect data  and  slow  progress  been  a  reason 
for  abandoning  its  study  1  The  oscillations 
of  the  barometer  are  surely  as  much  within 
our  grasp  as  the  oscillations  of  luminous 
molecules,  and  Meteorology  even  now  pos- 
sesses laws  as  fixed  and  definite  as  those  gf 
moveable  polarization !  We  may,  theX 
fore,  place  the  meteorological  thunder  of  M. 
Biot  in  the  same  category  with  his  thrice 
repeated  attack  upon  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as 
having  been  mad  naif  his  life,  and  as  having 
written  his  theological  works  in  his  dotage. 

Among  the  first  achievements  of  meteoro- 
logical research,  we  may  mention  the  im- 
portant fact,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
barometer,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  stands 
at  the  same  height  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  More  recent  observations,  as  first  no- 
ticed by  Humboldt,  have  so  for  modified 
this  &ct  as  to  show,  that,  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  the  mean  pressure  in  the  equa- 
torial regions,  for  about  lO^  of  latitude,  is 
29'842  inches;  that  it  gradually  increases  to 
the  latitudes  of  30^  and  40<>,  where  it  attains 
its  maximum  of  between  80  and  80*078 
inches ;  and  that  it  again  decreases  to  29*92 
inches,  which  is  its  measure,  in  the  latitude 
of  50^.  In  the  Southern  •  hemisplMS^  the 
observations  of  Sir  James  Ross  have  estab- 
lished the  &ct  that,  from  40®  to  78®  of  South 
latitude,  the  main  height  of  Uie  barometer 
decreases.  A  similar  deficiency  of  pressure 
has  been  observed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is 
only  29*71,  whereas  in  the  Atlantic  it  is 
29*85  inches. 

Another  important  and  precise  result  of 
barometrical  observations  is,  that  the  meaa 


density  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  in  geo> 
metrical  progression  for  heights  taken  in 
arithmetical  progression.  The  truth  of  this 
law  has  been  proved  by  the  comparison  of 
heights  taken  by  the  barometer  with  those 
measured  geometricall  v ;  and  in  the  mea- 
surement of  heights  the  law  has  found  a 
grand  practical  application. 

A  third  result  of  barometrical  observa- 
tions is  that  the  barometer,  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  verv  slightly  affected  by  the  an* 
nual  or  daily  dianges  of  temperature,  while 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  it  is 
greatly  affected  by  them. 

In  comparing  the  measures  of  barometri* 
cal  pressure  as  taken  in  various  latitudes, 
and  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  two  very  in- 
teresting laws  have  been  detected,  thou^ 
meteorologists  have  not  yet  discovered  their 
cause.  That  the  barometer  regularly  rises 
and  falls  every  day,  fiilling  to  its  minimum 
at  3^-  45°^  in  the  morning  and  4^*  &°-  at 
night,  and  rising  to  its  maximum  at  9^^  87^ 
in  the  morning  and  10^  11™-  at  night,  has 
been  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  observa- 
tions made  in  every  latitude  from  the  equa> 
tor  to  that  of  74^  degrees.  The  extent  of 
these  oscillations,  too,  has  been  found  to 
vary  inversely  as  the  latitude,  diminish- 
ing from  0*108  of  an  inch,  which  is  its  ex- 
tent at  Lima,  in  south  latitude  10^  3r,  to 
0*003  at  Rosekop,  in  latitude  70*>,  and  again 
increasing  to  —  0*010  at  Port  Bowen,  in 
north  latitude  73<>  48'.  A  series  of  irregu« 
lar  monthly  oscillations  have  also  been  de- 
tected in  the  mercurial  column  of  an  oppo- 
site character  from  <the  regular  ones,  being 
very  small  near  the  equator  and  increasing 
from  Cairo,  in  north  latitude,  80*>  2',  where 
their  amount  is  0*326,  to  Rosekop,  where 
they  reach  1*516,  and  again  diminish  to 
Port  Bowen,  where  they  amount  to  1  *362. 
These  irregular  oscillations  mask  the  regu- 
lar ones,  and  obviously  arise  from  a  diBer- 
ent  cause.  Mr.  Daniell  was  of  opinion  that 
the  regular  oscillations  arise  from  the  earth's 
daily  motion  and  the  changes  of  temperature 
which  arise  from  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
meteorology  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 
earth  upon  which  it  rests,  and  the  science 
may  boast  of  having  here  developed  some 
fundamental  laws.  Considering  the  earth  as 
a  planet  revolving  round  an  axis  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  the  temperature  of  its 
surface,  and  of  its  atmosphere,  must  de- 
crease from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Me- 
teorological observations  have  determined 
approximately  the  law  of  its  decrease,  and 
also  the  law  according  to  which  the  temper- 
ature decreases  as  we  rise  in  the  atmosphere. 
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la  the  meridians  which  pass  through  the 
west  of  Europe  the  mean  temperature  of 
•  the  equator  has  been  found  to  be  SI'S®,  and 
W  a  comparison  of  the  mean  temperatures 
observed  in  different  latitudes  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  shewn  that  the  law  of  yaria* 
tion  is  given  by  the  formula 

T=81-5  COS.  latitude. 
It  appears,  however,  from  observations  made 
in  America  and  in  the  east  of  Europe,  that 
the  Isothermal  linee^  or  lines  of  equal  heat, 
descend  to  the  equator  in  North  America 
and  in  Siberia,  that  is,  it  is  colder  in  these  two 
meridians  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  the 
west  of  Europe  and  in  the  meridian  of  180*> 
west  of  G"  ■"  vich. 

In  order  \.  id  the  law  of  decrease  in  the 
Asiatic  and  Transatlantic  meridians,  the  same 
author,  on  the  authority  of  actual  observa- 
tion, has  assumed  that  the  Asiatic  pole  of 
maximum  cold  has  a  temperature  of  +  !*» 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  is  situated  in  about  SO"^ 
of  north  latitude  and  95<>  east  longitude, 
while  the  Transatlantic  pole,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  3*5<>,  is  situated  in  about  80* 
north  latitude  and  100  west  longitude.  On 
these  data  he  founds  the  following  form- 
like: — 

T  =  (81-8  sin.  D)  +  1®  for  the  Asiatic 
Meridian. 

T=  (86-3  sin.  D)  —  3-5o,  for  the  Trans^ 
atlantic  Meridian. 
T  being  the  temperature,  and  D  the  distance 

of  the  place  from  the  nearest  Isothermal 

Pole* 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  poles  of  the 
globe  are  not  its  coldest  points,  and  that  the 
temperature  of  the  North  Pole  is  about  10"^ 
of  1^  ahrenheit.     And  confiding  in  these  re- 

♦  In  the  coldest  meridian,  the  distance  flnom  ih^ 
iaothennal  pole  is  D  =x  8(io  latitude,  and  in  the  warm- 
est meridian,  cos.  D  =  co&  10<>  x  ain.  lat    In  all  ia> 

termediato  meridians  we  have,  D  =???iii.(^-tll^ 

COS.  0 
and  tang.  ^=cos  M.  tang.  L,  M  being  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  the  place  and  the  pole,  L  tho 
oolatitude  of  the  isothermal  pole  or  10^,  and  I  the 
oolatitude  of  the  place. 

Tlie  following  general  fonnula,  which  gives  ifio- 
thermal  lines  of  the  form  of  lemniscates  has  be^^n 
given  by  Sir  David  Brewster — 

T=(t— r)  sm.*  D,  sin.**  D')  +  r 
in  which  i  is  the  mean  equatorial  temperature  and  r, 
r'  the  mean  temperature  at  each  of  the  cold  pol«». 
The  exponent  n  is  neariy  |>  but  future  obaerrattoiis 
may  lead  us  to  alter  it  The  same  formula  expressc'a, 
generally,  the  magnetic  intensity  or  /  at  different 
points  of  the  earth's  surface,  I,  S,  and  $  being  sob- 
stltuted  for  T,  t  and  r,  S  is  the  maximum  number  of 
seconds  in  which  any  given  number  of  oacfllation*^ 
are  performed,  which  is  at  the  Island  of  St  ThomoH. 
and  8  the  minimum  number  which  is  at  the  magnetic 
poles.  See  Art  Variations  in  EdivJMgh  JSwycl^- 
pcediOf  vol  zviil  p.  716. 
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suits,  the  Arctic  navigators  attempted  to 
trace  Sir  John  Franklin  into  a  polar  sea 
comparatively  free  of  ice. 

This  view  of  the  distribution  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  globe,  which  has  been  adopt* 
ed  by  Humboldt,  Scoresby,  Daniell,  and 
other  meteorologists,*  establishes  a  coinci- 
dence either  real  or  accidental  between  the 
magnetic  poles  and  those  of  maximum  cold. 
The  prevailing  opinion,  founded  on  incon- 
trovertible facts,  that  the  sun  is  the  source 
of  the  magnetism  as  well  as  of  the  heat  of 
the  earth,  may  lead  us  to  anticipate  some 
grand  results  from  our  meteorolc^ical  and 
magnetic  observatories,  f 

When  wc  consider  the  numerous  and  ra* 
pid  changes  of  temperature  which  lake  place 
in  our  climate,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  «  place  remains 
nearly  the  same.  The  winter  may  be  un- 
usually cold,  or  the  summer  unusually  hot, 
while  the  mean  temperature  has  varied  even 
less  than  a  degree.  A  very  warm  summer 
is  therefore  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
cold  winter,  and,  in  general,  if  we  have  any 
long  period  of  cold  weather,  we  may  exped 
a  similar  period  at  a  higher  temperature.  In 
general,  however,  in  the  same  locality,  the 
relative  distribution  of  heat  over  summer 
and  winter  undergoes  comparatively  small 
variations,  and  therefore  every  point  of  the 
globe  has  an  average  climate,  though  it  is  oc- 
casionally disturbed  by  distant  atmospheric 
changes. 

In  different  meridians  of  both  the  New 
and  the  Old  World,  the  climate  derives  its 
thermal  character  from  the  repartition  of 
heat  between  the  summer  and  the  winter 
seasons.  In  the  west  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
opposite  meridian,  the  winters  are  compara- 
tively warm  and  the  summers  comparative- 
ly cold.  In  some  years  there  is  scarcely 
heat  enough  to  ripen  fruit  and  grain,  and  it 
is  obvious,  that  if  we  were  indulged  with 
warmer  winters,  we  must  have  them  at  the 
expense  of  our  summer^s  heat,  and  our  fruit 
and  our  grain  would  be  green  in  autumn. 
This  view  of  the  distribution  of  temperature 
round  two  poles  of  maximum  cold,  relieves 
us,  however,  from  any  such  anxiety.    If  the 

^  See  Humboldt's  Coamoa,  Dr.  Sooresby's  artid* 
on  the  PoLAB  RlGioirs  in  the  EdMwrgh  Eneydopoh 
dicL^  Yd  tIL  pu  15,  and  Daniell's  Mtieorolagy^  Tol  L  p. 
144. 

f  Dr.  Tn^  in  ibUowing  out  these  views,  has  en- 
deavored to  shew  that  the  earth  is  a  great  thermo- 
magnetio  apparatus,  the  properties  of  which  are  de- 
veloped by  the  disturbance  of  its  equilibrium  of 
temperature,  by  the  perpetual  action  of  solar  heat  on 
its  equatorial  regions,  and  the  icy  covering  of  its 
poles.  Henoo  he  infers  that  any  change  taking 
plaoe  in  the  poles  of  odd,  ought  to  produce  a  oor- 
respeoding  ohaoge  in  tbe  magnetio  poles. 
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thermal  poles  perform  a  circuit  like  the 
magnetic  ones,  the  winters  of  the  west  of 
Europe  must  gradually  become  colder,  and 
the  summers  warmer,  till,  after  centuries 
have  passed,  we  acquire  the  climate  of  the 
Canadian  and  Siberian  meridians,  exchanging 
for  a  lower  mean  temperature  a  more  un- 
equal distribution  of  heat  in  summer  and 
winter.  To  what  extent  these  views  will 
be  realized,  time  and  continuous  observa- 
tions at  magnetical  and  meteorological  ob- 
servatories can  alone  determine.  That  our 
climates  have  changed  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed. There  is  no  fiuct  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  earth  better  ascertained  than  that  the 
climate  of  the  west  of  Europe  was  much 
colder  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times. 
When  we  learn  that  the  Tiber  was  often 
frozen ; — ^that  snow  lay  at  Rome  for  forty 
days ; — that  grapes  would  not  ripen  to  the 
north  of  the  CSvennes ; — ^that  the  Euxine  Sea 
was  frozen  over  every  winter  in  the  time  of 
Ovid ; — and  that  the  ice  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Rhdne  sustained  loaded  wagons; — ^we 
cannot  ascribe  the  amelioration  of  such  cli- 
mates to  the  influence  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions. 

The  cold  meridian  which  now  passes 
through  Canada  and  Siberia,  may  then  have 
passed  through  Italy ;  and  if  we  transfer  the 
present  mean  temperatures  of  these  cold  re- 
gions, to  the  corresponding  parallels  in  Eu- 
rope, we  shall  obtain  a  climate  agreeing  in  a 
singular  manner  with  that  which  is  described 
in  ancient  authors. 

It  is  not  however,  in  the  altered  condition 
of  our  atmosphere  merely,  that  we  are  to 
seek  for  P]^^  of  a  periodical  rotation  of  cli- 
mate. The  impressions  of  the  plants  of 
warm  countries,  and  the  fossil  remains  of 
land  and  sea  animals,  which  could  exist  only 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  temperate 
zone,  are  found  dispersed  over  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  Eastern  Asia ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  spot  on  the  solid  covering  of  the  globe,  that 
does  not  contain  indications  of  a  revolution 
in  its  animal  and  vegetable  productions. 

This  interchange  of  the  productions  of 
opposite  climates,  has  been  ascribed  to  some 
sudden  alteration  in  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  even  to  a  violent  displacement 
of  the  earth's  axis;  but  astronomy  rejects 
such  explanations  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  system,  and  as  in- 
compatible with  the  stability  of  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed. 

From  observations  made  at  different 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
^eral  law  of  the  decrease  of  temperature 
m  proportion  to  the  height^  has  been  as- 
certained. From  the  observations  made  in 
Gray  Lussac^B  celebrated  aerostatic  ascent 


to  the  height  of  22,896  feet,  the  height 
corresponding  to  a  decrement  of  1**  Fah-  ^ 
renheit  was  841  feet.  Result*  shewing  a 
greater  or  a  less  degree  of  cold  as  we  as- 
cend in  the  atmosphere,  have  been  obtained 
from  Chimborazo,  Mont  Blanc,  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe,  Mount  Etna,  &c.  ;*  but  it  is 
only  by  means  of  observations  long  con- 
tinued, in  fixed  observatories  or  stations, 
and  by  means  of  balloons,  that  the  true 
law  of  decrement  can  be  ascertained. 

An  approximation  to  a  law  appears  in 
certain  observations,  where  the  thermome- 
ter fell  a  degree  in  the  first  300  feet,  an- 
other degree  in  the  next  295  feet,  a  third 
degree  in  the  next  277  feet,  a  fourth  in  the 
next  252  feet,  a  fifth  in  the  next  223  feet, 
and  a  sixth  in  the  next  192  feet ;  that  is, — 


Decrement 

Height  in  Feet 

1^  Fahrenheit, 

800 

20            <( 

695 

30             «< 

872 

40             a 

1124 

50              « 

1847 

50             <i 

1639 

the  cold  increasing  in  a  higher  ratio  than 
the  height.  There  must  therefore  be  in 
every  latitude  a  height  at  which  the  ther- 
mometer &lls  to  the  freezing  point,  and 
above  which  there  is  perpetual  frost.  This 
line,  called  the  line  of  perpetual  congelaHon^ 
must  be  at  different  heights  in  different 
localities,  being  according  to  calculation 
15,000  feet  at  the  equator,  13,000  feet 
between  the  tropics,  and  from  9000  to 
4000  between  the  latitudes  of  40^  and  59o. 
In  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  this  line  rises 
much  above  the  theoretical  height^  and 
much  higher  on  the  northern  than  on  the 
southern  side. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of 
metcorolc^icaJ  research  is  the  determination 
of  the  mean  annual,  monthly,  and  daily  curves 
of  hourly  temperature,  an  object  which  has 
been 'prosecuted  with  great  diligence  and 
success;  but  long  continued  observations^ 
made  in  difierent  longitudes  ^id  latitudes, 
will  be  necessary  before  we  can  have  ma- 
terials for  their  accurate  delineation. 

Every  person  knows  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  coldest  about  sunrise,  and  warmest 
an  hour  or  two  afler  noon ;  and  therefore, 
the  times  of  mean  temperature  must  occur 
between  sunrise  and  noon,  and  between  noon 
and  midnight.  If  we  make  365  observations 
at  every  hour  of  the  year,  and  take  the  mean 
of  each  hour,  we  may  draw  the  annual  hour-- 
ly  curvBj  the  temperatures  being  its  abscissas 


*  The  avonge  decrement  obtained  from  the  re- 
sults  of  thirty-eight  obaervation^  is  one  degree  of 
tempentore  for  371  feet  of  height 
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and  the  times  its  ordinates.  The  curve  thus 
drawn  is  found  to  consist  of  four  branches 
of  different  sizes,  which  are  very  nearly  por- 
tions of  parabolas.  As  each  point  of  these 
curves  is  the  mean  of  365  temperatures 
taken  in  the  coldest  and  the  warmest  weather, 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that 
tliese  points  should  form  a  curve  of  suth  ex- 
traordinary regularity. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  curve,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  average  thermal  climate, 
hourly  observations  are  obviously  necessary; 
but  upon  a  little  consideration,  we  shall  find 
different  methods  of  obtaining  it  with  a 
smaller  number  of  observations.  There  are 
obviously  two  times  of  the  day  at  which  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  day. occurs,  called 
the  hmirs  of  mean  temperature.  These  hours, 
at  Leith,  for  the  annual  curve,  are  9^-  13™* 
A.M.,  and  8^-  27"**  p.m.  The  interval  between 
them  11*»- 14"-  an  important  element  in  me- 
teorology, is  called  tne  critical  interval^  and 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  constant  quantity, 
not  only  in  the  same  locality,  but  in  every 
climate.  Two  other  important  points  in  the 
annual  hourly  curve  are  the  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures,  and  the  hours  at 
which  they  occur.  With  these  elements, 
the  curve  is  constructed  by  computing  the 
abscissflB  of  the  four  parabolic  branches  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

In  order  to  execute  this  plan  for  places 
not  high  above  the  sea,  let  observations  be 
made  at  9^-  13™-  a.m.,  and  8^-  27™-  p.m.,  and 
also  observations  with  the  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometers,  together  with  ob- 
servations at  the  time  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum,  namely,  2***  40™-  p.m.,  and 
5*»-  A.M.  The  mean  temperature  will  be 
appoximately  obtained  from  the  mean  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  results,  and  if  the 
mean  at  9*>*  13™-  and  8*»-  27™-  are  not  the 
same,  we  change  them  a  few  minutes  for  the 
next  year,  as  already  explained,  keeping 
their  interval  at  about  11**-  14™-  In  this 
way  we  shall  obtain,  in  a  few  years,  the  true 
hours  of  mean  temperature,  the  times  at 
which  they  occur,  and  the  critical  interval. 
Owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  early  hour 
at  which  the  minimum  takes  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  the  hour  of  its  occurrence, 
unless  by  the  aid  of  a  clock. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  the  mean 
temperature  and  the  hours  of  its  occurrence, 
which  may  Be  easily  effected,  is  to  make  a 
few  observations  every  five  minutes  on  each 
side  of  the  first  assumed  hours  of  mean  tem- 
perature, and  from  these  a  very  good  result 
will  be  obtained. 

A  third  method  of  obtaining  an  approxi- 
mate measure  of  the  mean  temperature  from 
incomplete  registers,  or  when  we  can  observe 


only  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  is  to  make 
hourly  observations  during  the  last  half  of 
April  and  the  first  half  of  October,  the  mean 
of  which  will  give  us  very  nearly  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  place.  In  the  months  of 
May  and  October  there  are  many  days  in 
which  the  sky  is  without  clouds,  and  the  air 
in  a  state  of  absolute  rest.  The  active  me- 
teorologist would  do  some  service  by  mak- 
ing hourly  or  even  half-hourly  observations 
on  a  few  of  these  days.  The  mean  of  the 
results  would  give  the  form  of  the  annual 
daily  curve  with  very  considerable  accuracy ; 
and  any  local  cause  influencing  the  temper- 
ature when  the  sun  is  in  different  azimuths, 
could  not  fail  to  be  discovered,  from  a  depres- 
sion or  rise  in  the  curve. 

From  the  annual  we  pass  to  the  monthly 
hourly  curves.  As  each  point  in  these  curves 
is  the  mean  of  only  thirty  hourly  obser- 
vations, they  are  of  course  much  more  ir- 
regular than  the  annual  ones.  In  the  Leith 
observations  some  of  these  curves,  particu- 
larly the  May  and  October  ones,  are  singu- 
larly regular.  The  twelve  curves  form  three 
separate  groups,  namely,  1*/,  December, 
January,  February,  March,  and  November, 
forming  the  lowest  group,  and  intersecting 
one  another  at  many  points ;  2dy  June,  July. 
August,  and  September,  forming  the  highest 
^oup,  and  with  few  intersections  ;  and  3^, 
April,  May,  and  October,  with  fewer  inter- 
sections. Afler  many  years'  observations, 
these  groups  would  not  only  be  more  defin- 
itely separated,  but  w^ould,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  when  the  number  of 
observations  at  each  hour  would  amount  to 
about  365,  be  as  near  parabolas  as  those  of 
the  annual  curve. 

To  obtain  the  daily  hourly  curve,  or  the 
temperature  for  each  hour  of  each  day,  is 
the  grand  object  of  thermal  meteorology. 
In  one  year  we  have  only  a/ie  observation 
for  each  hour  of  the  year ;  and  in  order, 
therefore,  to  obtain  the  curve  for  each  day 
of  the  year  as  accurately  as  we  have  obtained 
the  annual  curve,  we  require  observations 
for  365  years !  Had  Hipparchus  and  Ptol- 
emy made  hourly  observations,  and  had 
they  been  made  also  by  their  contempora- 
ries and  successors  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  we  might  now  have  been  predicting 
the  weather  with  as  much  certainty  as  we 
do  the  planetary  motions.  In  the  daily 
curve  we  would  have  seen  the  probable  tem- 
perature oi  the  hour,  and  might  have  been 
able  also,  from  the  determination  of  the  laws 
of  pressure  and  hygrometry,  to  have  approxi- 
mated at  least  to  the  weather  character  of 
the  day. 

In  a  previous  Beview  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt's Kesearches  in  Central  Asia,  we  had 
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occasion  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  hourly 
observations  made  at  Leith,  Inverness,  Kin- 
gussie, and  Rothesay,  in  order  to  establish 
the  parabolic  form  of  the  annual  hourly 
curve  of  temperature.  The  results  of  these 
abstracts,  with  the  addition  of  those  obtain- 
ed from  Toronto,  are  given  in  the  following 
table,  showing  the  daily  amount  or  sum  of 
the  negative  and  positive  differences  between 
the  observed  temperatures  of  each  hour  and 
those  calculated  upon  the  parabolic  hypoth- 
esis, the  positive  difierences  being  the  excess 
of  the  calculated  above  the  observed  tem- 
peratures, and  the  negative  ones  the  excess 
of  the  observed  above  the  calculated  tem- 
peratures. The  table  shows  also  the  maxi- 
mum difference  at  every  hour,  and  the  aver- 
age difference  per  hour. 


nonrs  of 

Honnof 

Mornlnff 

Eveoing 

Mean 

Mean 

reroperatnre. 

Temperature. 

Leith,  .    .    . 

9b 

12-. 

8h.  2Gin. 

Inverness,     . 

8 

28 

1     41 

Rolhesaj,      . 

8 

32 

7     39 

Petersburg,    . 

7 

52 

6     58 

Catherinebtirg, 

5 

12 

4     31 

Barnaoul, .    . 

3 

63 

2     15 

S)tka»*.    .    . 

4 

34 

6     30 

Nertcbinsk,    . 

1 

34 

12     32 

Tiflia,    .    .     • 

7 

13 

6      0 

St  Helena^    . 

8 

52 

6     24 

Hobart  Town, 

8 

47 

7       4 

Toronto,    .    . 

8 

53 

7     51 

CfWcal 

IntervaL 

11» 

-IS- 

11 

IS 

11 

7 

11 

7 

11 

0 

9 

42 

12 

661 

10. 

58 

10^7 

9 

27 

10 

17 

10 
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It  is  obvious,  from  these  results,  that  the 
critical  interval  is  not  a  constant  quantity  in 
every  place,  and  though  in  most  places  where 
it  has  been  accurately  observed,  it  under- 
goes little  variation,  yet  there  is  reason  to 


Bom  of     Maximum  Average         Sum  of     MRzImnm       ATengi» 

positive     differeoce.  per  hour.       iwaatlve.    difference.       per  boor, 
differences.  differences. 

Leikb, +   1^25   +  0<>'26   +  0<»125  —  1^25  —  0f'-244  —  O^'lOA 

Rothesay, +   3  -IS   +   0  -43   +  0  -22     —  1  -26  —  0  -21     —  0  '099 

Inverness, +  2  -81   +  0  -48  +  0  -21    —  1  -29  —  0   24    —0-12 

Toronto,* +  0  '82   +  0  -19  +  0  -10    —  o  -94  —  0  -38    —0-19 


The  greatest  difference,  at  any  one  hour,  be- 
teen  the  calculated  and  observed  temper- 
atures is  +0°'48,  less  than  half  a  degree  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  greatest  average  differ- 
ence per  hour  is  little  more  than  the  10th  of 
a  degree.  These  maximum  difierences  ob- 
viously arise  from  a  cause,  the  operation  of 
which  has  never  been  suspected,  namely,  the 
form  of  the  visible  horizon.  If,  for  example, 
a  hill  or  a  building  of  any  height  rises  in 
any  azimuth,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  rising  or 
setting  behind  that  hill,  is  obstructed,  and 
the  observed  temperature  of  the  correspond- 
ing hour  or  hours  is  too  low. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  precedbg  obser- 
vations, that  the  Critical  Interval  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  thermal  meteorology. 
We  believe  it  was  Baron  Humboldt  who 
first  directed  to  it  the  attention  of  observers, 
and  who  believed,  on  the  authority  of  obser- 
vation, that  it  was  a  constant  quantity  in  all 
localities.  Recent,  and  more  numerous 
hourly  observations,  however,  have  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain, even,  that  it  is  a  constant  quantity  in 
the  same  locality. 

The  following  table  shows  the  hours  of 
mean  temperature  and  and  the  critical  inter- 
val at  places  where  hourly  meteorological 
registers  have  been  kept  :t — * 


*  The  observations  at  Toronto  were  made  in  1841 
and  1842,  and  only  every  two  hoois. 

f  The  fc^owing^  measures  of  the  critical  interval 
are  the  results  obtained  in  some  cases  of  hourly  ob- 
servatioiis,  and  in  others  of  observations  made  only 
twice  or  thxioe  a-day,  bat  from  which  the  mean 


believe  that  it  is  not  constant  in  the  same 
locality.  At  St.  Petersburg,  the  deviation 
from  the  mean  in  five  years,  is  only  7** ; 
at  Edinburgh  in  four  years,  and  in  Sitka 
and  Tiflis  in  two  years,  only  one  minute ;  at 
Toronto  in  two  years  only  two  minutes ;  but 
in  singular  contrast  with  its  fixed  character 
at  these  stations,  we  find  it  at  Bumaoul  to 
be  only  T*»*  22°*-,  all  in  the  year  1845,  deviat- 
ing no  less  than  3*»-  52™-  from  what  it  was  in 
1842,  and  3^-  9™-  from  what  it  was  in  1844! 
And  what  is  equally  remarkable,  the  mean 
temperature  at  Bumaoul  took  place  in  1845, 
at  1^-  13™-  in  the  afternoon,  at  2»»-  21"^  p.m. 
in  1844,  and  at  S^  11™-  in  1842 !  At  the 
station  of  Nertchinsk,  the  state  of  the  mean 
annual  hourly  curve,  is  still  more  remark- 
able. In  1844,  the  critical  interval  was  l(j^ 
68™-,  but  the  hours  of  mean  temperature 
were  1*>-  34™-  a.m.,  and  12*^  32™-  p.m.  !  in- 
dicating a  species  of  climate  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary kind. 

These  interesting  results,  whether  of  a 
normal  or  an  abnormal  character,  shew  us 
how  much  is  yet  to  be  done,  in  thermal 


temperature,  and  the  hours  at  wfaidi  it  occors,  have 
been  obtained  with  considerable  accuracy  :— 

Padua, llli.ua. 

Appenrode, f  11  11 

Belleville,  Inverness-ahire,     .    .  11  14 

Tweedsmuir,  Dumfries-E^ire, .    .  11-  16 

Plymouth, 11      0 

Philadelphia^ 11  20 

Trincomalee, 11       6 

Colombo^ 10  56 

Kandy, 11      0 

Madras^ 10      0 
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meteorology,  and  how  much  may  be  done, 
not  only  at  fixed  stations  by  means  of 
hourly  observations,  but  by  amateur  obser- 
vers, who  observe  only  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  and  occasionally  at  every  hour.  It  is 
a  scandal  against  the  power  of  mechanism 
and  the  liberality  and  ingenuity  of  the  age, 
that  a  philosopher  or  his  assistant,  is 
obliged  to  quit  his  bed  during  every  hour 
of  the  night,  to  mark  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  his  instruments.  If  the  methods 
•  already  published,  and  the  instruments 
already  invented  for  registering  meteorolo 
gical  observations,  in  the  absence  of  the 
observer,  are  insufficient,  the  Breguets  of 
France,  and  the  Frodshams  and  Dents  of 
England,  are  surely  able  to  give  us  the 
mechanism  that  is  required.  Private  ob- 
servers would  thus  be  enlisted  in  the  inter- 
ests of  meteorology,  when  they  found  that 
the  results  of  their  labours  would  be  as 
valuable  to  science,  as  those  which  are 
obtained  in  our  fixed  observatories. 

An  important  part  of  meteorology,  which 
has  not  received  the  attention  which  it 
deserves,  is  the  determination  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  earth  itself  in  different 
latitudes  and  at  different  depths.  As  our 
continents  and  oceans  are  continually  re- 
ceiving heat  from  the  sun,  the  surfaces  of 
both  must,  throughout  the  year,  have  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  temperature.  When  the 
solar  heat  falls  upon  land,  it  is  radiated  or 
thrown  off  very  differently  from  rock,  from 
earth  or  soil,  from  foliage,  and  from  the 
heath  or  the  green  sward,  so  that  any  at- 
tempt  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the 
surface,  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  would 
be  fruitless.  If  we  descend,  however,  to 
some  depths,  we  shall  reach  a  point  which 
is  not  affected  by  these  superficial  influences, 
so  that  by  nteans  of  buried  thermometers 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  may  be 
ascertained.  Another  method,  and  perhaps 
a  more  correct  one,  is  to  measure  a  few 
times  each  month  the  temperature  of 
springs  that  rise  from  some  depth  below 
the  surface,  so  that  by  very  little  trouble 
we  may  obtain  a  tolerably  correct  measure 
of  the  mean  temperature.  In  some  cases, 
the  springs  rise  from  such  a  depth,  that 
their  temperature  is  invariable,  or  nearly 
so,  throughout  the  year,  so  that  the  mean 
temperature  is  obtained  from  a  single  obser- 
vation. From  observations  which  have 
already  been  made,  it  appears  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  in  latitudes 
south  of  53^,  is  always  a  little  below  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  while 
in  more  northerly  latitudes  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  earth  is  higher. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  study  of  the 


temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  is  that  of 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  foils  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  the  times  at 
which  it  falls.  From  observations  made  at 
Greenwich,  in  America,  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  inversely 
as  its  temperature,  being  a  maximum  at 
the  coldest  hour  of  the  day,  and  a  minimum 
at  the  warmest.  When  the  air,  saturated 
with  moisture,  is  reduced  in  temperature, 
the  water  which  it  cannot  retain  falls  as 
rain,  or  snow,  or  hail,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  cloud.  The  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  in  every  part  of  the  world 
depends  on  causes  that  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  investigated.  All  the  operations 
of  agriculture  and  of  war  are  dependent 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  rainy  season. 
The  life  of  animals  as  well  as  of  plants  is 
affected  by  the  dryness  or  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  famine  and  pestilence 
may  be  averted  by  a  due  anticipation  of 
wet  and  dry  seasons.  Meteorologists  have 
already  obtained  many  important  results ; 
and  now  that  the  Governments,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  are  taking  an  interest 
in  such  researches,  we  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  establishment  of  general 
laws. 

The  quantity  of  rain  diminishes  as  we 
advance  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  It 
decreases  in  ascending  to  high  table  lands. 
It  incre^es  from  the  coasts  to  the  interior 
of  continents,  the  western  coasts  being 
generally  more  rainy  than  the  eastern  ones. 
In  different  parts  of  the  globe,  it  rains  more 
heavily  and  longer  in  one  season  than 
another  ;  in  some  countries  in  summer,  in 
others  in  autumn,  and  in  others  in  winter. 
At  the  equator  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  annually  is  95  inches,  and  at  Peters- 
burg only  17.  The  heaviest  rains  fall 
between  the  tropics;  and  in  Europe  the 
rainy  districts  are  in  the  Alps,  the  middle  of 
Portugal,  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland. 
At  Cape  Hoom,  no  less  than  154  inches 
fall,  while  in  several  parts  of  the  world 
there  is  no  rain  at  all.  The  districts  in 
which  this  is  the  case  are  called  the  rainless 
districts.  In  the  Old  World  there  are  two 
districts  of  this  kind,  the  largest  including 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  Egypt,  in  Africa ; 
and  in  Asia,  part  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Persia.  The  other  district,  of  nearly  the 
same  superficial  extent,  lies  between  north 
latitude  30<>  and  50<>,  and  between  75°  and 
1180  of  east  longitude,  including  Tliibet, 
Gobi  or  Shama,  and  Mongolia.  In  the 
New  World  the  rainless  districts  are  of 
much  less  magnitude,  occupying  two  nar- 
row strips   on  the  shores   of  Peru   and 
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Bolivia,  and  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and 
Guatimala,  with  a  small  district  between 
Trinidad  and  Panama  on  the  coast  of 
Venezuela.* 

An  atmosphere  exposed  to  such  vicissi- 
tudes of  heat  and  of  cold  can  never  be  at 
rest  throughout  its  whole  extent.  When 
the  air  is  in  any  locality  rarefied  by  heat, 
the  cold  air  rushes  into  the  rarer  mass. 
The  air  between  the  tropics,  highly  rarefied 
by  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  is  made  to 
ascend  by  the  inroad  of  the  colder  and 
heavier  air  north  and  south  of  the  tropics. 
A  current  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  is 
thus  generated  at  the  earth's  surface,  while 
an  opposite  current  towards  each  pole  is 
produced  by  the  rarefied  air  which  rises 
above  the  heated  stratum,  and  flows  back- 
ward to  find  its  level.  As  the  earth  is 
revolving  on  its  axis,  these  two  currents  do 
not  actually  flow  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  south  to  north,  but  those  near  the 
surface  move  from  east  to  west,  constituting 
the  trade  mnds,  while  those  in  the  upper 
atmosphere  take  an  easterly  direction,  and 
form  the  great  westerly  current  which, 
according  to  Professor  Coffin,  is  almost 
constantly  throughout  the  year  moving  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  over 
the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  thus  two  great 
systems  of  atmospherical  currents,  namely, 
the  warm  wind,  which  blows  over  the 
earth^s  surface  from  the  south,  and  the  dry 
and  cold  current,  which  blows  constantly 
from  the  west.  This  remarkable  current, 
flowing  over  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
along  the  Atlantic  slope,  attracted  the 
particular  notice  of  Mr.  liusseli  on  his  late 
tour  in  the  United  States,  and,  according  to 
him,  is  intimately  associated  with  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather  in  that  country. 

The  perennial  or  trade  winds  extend  to 
2S<>  of  north  and  south  latitude,  moving  a 
few  degrees  farther  north  or  south,  accord- 
ing as  the  sun  is  north  or  south  of  the 
equator.  The  north-east  trade  wind  extends 
from  10^  to  28"  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
south-east  trade  winds  from  3<>  north  latitude 
to  23°  south  latitude. 

The  monsoon,  or  periodical  winds,  pre- 
vail in  particular  seasons.  They  blow 
more  regularly  in  the  Indian  Ocean  than 
anywhere  else.  They  extend  from  the 
African  coast  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
even  to  the  China  Seas.  The  south-west,  or 
rainy  monsoon,  on  the  north  of  the  equator, 
prevails  from  April   to  October,  and  the 


*  In  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas  tlio  reader  will 
And  Rain  Maps  of  tho  World  and  of  Europe,  and 
much  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 


north-east  monsoon  from  October  to  April 
On  the  south  of  the  equator  the  south-east 
monsoon  prevails  from  April  to  October, 
and  the  north-west  one  from  October  to 
April.  These  winds  arise  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  trade  winds  by  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  coasts  of  Africa. 

In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe^ 
the  prevalent  wmds  are  S.W.  and  N.W. ; 
and  so  prevalent  are  the  S.W,  winds  in  the 
Atlantic,  that  the  voyage  from  Europe  to 
America  occupies  forty  days,  and  only, 
twenty-three  in  the  return  to  Europe. 

Important  as  a  knowledge  of  these  winds, 
and  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  is  to  the 
navigator,  the  investigation  of  the    origin 
and  the  nature  of  the  hurricanes  which  oc- 
cur in  the  tropical  regions  is  still  more  im- 
portant.    When  the  elements  of  the  atmo- 
sphere are  disturbed,  and  let  loose  upon 
man,  science  has  already  supplied   many 
sources  of  security.     When  paroxysms  of 
heat  or  cold  smite  the  tender  organizations 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  an  artificial 
covering  may  protect  them  from  destruction. 
When  the  swollen  cloud  drops   its   fluid 
charge,  and   threatens  as  with    a  second 
deluge,  we  may  remove  our  dwelling  beyond 
its  range,  or  embank  our  fields  against  its 
torrents.     When  electricity  threatens  witi 
its  fire-bolt  the  fixed  or  the  floating  habita- 
tions of  man,  the  conductor  may  tame  its 
fury,  and  carry  it  peacefully  into  the  earth, 
or  into  the  deep.    When  the  raging  tempest 
sweeps  over  the  ground,  the  bolts  and  bars 
of  mechanism  may   give   security  to  our 
roof-trees  ;  and  if  the  landsman  cannot  find 
protection  in  bulwarks  of  stone,  let  him 
vitrify  his  walls,  or  encage  himself  in  iron, 
or  excavate  a  subterranean  retreat  for  his 
family.     But  wliat  provision  can  be  made 
for  the  sailor's  home  upon  the  deep  ?     You 
may  prevent  the  springing  of  the  leak,  and 
by  new  materials,  and  new  principles  of 
carpentry,  bind  into  one  resisting  whole  the 
heterogeneous   parts    of  the    once   fragile 
vessel ;  but  what  precaution  cai\  be  taken 
against  the  furious  hurricane,  which  begins 
with  snapping  the  mast  and  rending  the 
sails,  and  either  thrusts  to  the  bottom,  or 
dashes  upon  the  rocky  beach,  the  creaking 
tenement  and  its  trembling  occupants  ?    It  is 
a  scandal  to  science  and  to  civilisation,  that 
attempts  have  not  been  long  ago  made  to 
study  and  to  disarm  these  pirates  of  the 
ocean.     During  the  last  half  of  the  century, 
however,  two  or  three  eminent  and  philan- 
thropic individuals,  unsupported  by  Koyal 
or  State  liberality,  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  gales  and  hurricaiies 
that  desolate  the  tropical  seas.     Mr.  W.  C. 
Kedfield  of  New  York,  Mr.  Espy  of  the 
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United  States,  have  been  the  leaders  in 
this  movement,  and  have  pursued  it  with  a 
zeal  and  success  which  could  hardly  have 
been  anticipated.  The  origin  of  these  oceanic 
scourges,  and  the  precise  times  and  circum- 
stances at  and  under  which  thev  occur,  have 
not  been  discovered,  but  their  general 
nature,  and  character,  and  course,  have 
been  determined,  and  infallible  rules  have 
been  deduced,  if  not  to  disarm  their  fury, 
at  least  to  teach  us  how  to  withdraw  from 
their  power.  Mr.  Redfield  has  laid  down  a 
set  of  practical  rules,  which  of  course  wOl  ad- 
mit of  continual  extension  and  improvement, 
to  enable  the  mariner  to  extricate  him- 
self with  the  least  risk  from  an  impending 
hurricane.  These  rules  are  the  more  likely 
to  be  efficacious,  as  he  has  shewn  that  the 
great  circuits  of  wind  are  nearly  uniform  in 
all  the  larger  oceanic  basins ;  and  that  the 
course  of  the  circuits  is  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  in  a  counter-direction  to  those 
in  the  Northern  one,  producing  a  correspon- 
ding difference  in  the  general  phases  of 
storms  and  winds  in  the  two  hemispheres  of 
our  globe. 

In  his  able  work  on  the  law  of  storms. 
Sir  William  Reid  has  confirmed  the  reason- 
ings and  views  of  Mr.  Redfield.  He  has 
described  and  analyzed  no  fewer  than  nine 
storms  with  the  aid  of  the  logs  of  British 
ships  that  had  been  navigating  the  hurricane 
region  ;  and  by  combining  the  observations 
which  they  contained  with  those  made  on 
land,  he  has  proved  that  they  are  rotary  and 
progressive — that  their  destructive  power  is 
derived  from  Uieir  rotary  force,  and  that 
they  revolve  in  contrary  directions  in  the  two 
hemispheres — from  right  to  left  in  the  north- 
em,  and  from  lefl  to  right  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Sir  William  has  also  thrown 
much  light  on  the  storms  in  high  latitudes — 
on  water-spouts  and  smaller  whirlwinds — 
on  Arctic  squalls  and  African  tornadoes,  and 
on  the  coitnexion  of  these  phenomena  with 
electricity  and  magnetism;  but  the  most 
practically  valuable  portion  of  his  work  re- 
lates to  the  rules  which  he  gives  for  laying 
ships  to  in  hurricanes.  The  importance  of 
these  rules  will  be  found  in  Captain  Methven's 
"  Narrative  of  the  Blenheim  Hurricane  in 
1851,"  where  he  exhibits  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable applications  on  record  of  the  law 
of  storms.* 

The  aiixiety  of  the  American  Grovern- 
ment,  stimulated  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  to 
do  something  effectual  on  this  subject,  will 
no  doubt  lead  to  important  results.  At  their 
request,  a  maritime  conferenoe  was  held  at 
Brussels  in  August  and  September  1858, 

*  Preface  to  Captain  Methven^s  "Log,"  fta 


'^  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  uniform 
system  of  meterological  observations  at  sea, 
and  of  concurring  in  a  general  plan  of  observa- 
tion on  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, and  to  the  acquirementof  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  those 
elements."  It  was  attended  by  officers  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  United  States,  Russia, 
Austria,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
Potugal,  and  Sweden,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
draw  up  the  form  of  a  ship's  log  with  direc- 
tions relative  to  the  diffijrent  entries,  for  the 
use  of  the  royal  marine,  as  well  as  for  the 
merchant  service.  "The  Board  of  Trade,*' 
says  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  "  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  making  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  enabling  merchant  vessels  to 
keep  a  meteorological  log  of  their  voyage, 
with  instruments  carefully  compared  by 
being  verified  with  standards,  and  a  &ithful 
registry  of  the  observations  made  with  the 
former,  in  compliance  with  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  sci- 
ence, would  be  much  esteemed.  But  al- 
though all  nations  by  the  international  con- 
gress of  Brussels,  have  declared  the  import- 
ance  of  inducing  a  combined  cooperation  in 
this  direction,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  great 
results  until  the  superior  education  of  our 
merchant  seamen  and  officers  enable  them 
to  be  intelligent  observers,  and  zealous  re- 
corders of  t£eir  experience." 

Another  branch  of  meteorology  which  re- 
quires to  be  noticed,  has  received  the  name 
of  optical  meteorology.  It  includes  the  phe- 
nomena of  rauibows,  haloes,  parasclenae, 
meteors,  falling  stars,  the  mirage,  the  neu- 
tral points  of  polarization  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  polarization  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  visible  sky.  A  rainbow,  either  solar  or 
lunar,  indicates  the  existence  of  rain  when 
we  do  not  see  it  fall.  The  halo  22^  tells  us 
that  there  are  crystals  of  ice  floating  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  atmosphere,  even  when 
the  temperature  is  high  near  the  ground,  and 
all  the  other  optical  phenomena  are  the  re- 
sult of  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere 
which  it  is  desirable  to  record.  The  colour 
of  the  clouds  even,  and  of  the  rising  and  set- 
ting sun,  which  have  been  so  little  studied, 
are  worthy  of  special  attention.  It  is  a  rude 
measure  of  the  height  of  the  cloud  itself,  and 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  transit  through 
the  atmosphere  of  the  ray  which  illuminates 
it.  When  a  white  cloud  is  seen  among  the 
coloured  clouds  which  appear  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  is  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  earth.  At  some 
seasons  the  sun  rises  and  sets  with  only  a 
slight  tinge  of  yellow,  at  others  almost  all 
the  blue,  yellow,  and  green  rays  are  ab- 
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sorbed,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  brilliant  red. 
It  remains  to  be  investigated  how  this  ab- 
sorption of  the  most  refrangible  rays  is  pro- 
duced. 

Although  the  electricity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere requires  to  be  studied  with  delicate 
and  somewhat  expensive  apparatus,  yet  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  general  observer  to 
describe  and  record  many  interesting  electri- 
cal phenomena,  Theregistration  and  descrip- 
tion of  thunder  storms  and  their  effects,  and 
of  the  phenomena  of  summer  lightning,  re- 
quires no  instrumental  aid ;  and  with  a 
simple  electrometer,  the  observer  may  note 
the  character  of  the  electricity,  whether  vit- 
reous or  resinous,  which  occurs  during  rains 
and  showers,  and  which  varies  so  curiously 
when  the  rain-cloud  approaches,  passes,  and 
leaves  the  place  of  observation.  The  regis- 
tration of  tne  electric  state  of  the  air  by  pno- 
tographic  impression,  in  the  absence  of  the 
observer,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Ronalds,  can 
be  expected  only  in  meteorological  observa- 
tories. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism.  The  great  dis- 
turbances of  the  needle  might  be  observed 
with  an  apparatus  by  no  means  expensive ; 
and  the  most  ordinary  observer  might  record 
with  correctness,  and  describe  with  accuracy, 
the  times  and  phenomena  of  the  Aurarce 
Boreales,  the  locality  and  form,  and  colour  of 
its  luminous  beams  and  arches,  and  its  crack- 
ling sounds,  if  he,  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  hear  them.  ITie  results  obtained  in  the 
British  Meteorological  Observatories  at  To- 
ronto and  Hobart  Town,  have,  in  the  hands 
of  Colonel  Sabine,  to  whom,  if  to  any  one 
man  we  owe  their  establishment,  already  led 
to  most  important  results.  In  three  papers, 
"On  the  periodical  laws  discoverable  in 
the  mean  effects  of  the  larger  Magnetic  Dis- 
turbances," he  has  shown  that  the  magnetic 
disturbance  of  large  amount,  and  of  appar- 
ently irregular  occurrence,  which,  as  we  have 
alreadv  stated,  are  called  magnetic  storms^ 
are,  when  studied  in  their  mean  effect,  gov- 
erned by  periodic  laws  of  systematic  order 
and  regularity,  and  exhibit  periods  whose 
duration  is  respectively — 1«/,  A  solar  day 
of  SM  hours ;  2<f/y,  A  solar  year  of  365  days ; 
and  3c?/y,  A  period  of  about  ten  of  our  solar 
gears,  corresponding,  both  in  duration  and 
in  the  epochs  of  maximum  and  minimum 
variation,  to  the  aproximately  decennial  pe- 
riod discovered  by  Schwabe  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  solar  spots*    Hence  it  would  appear, 


♦  See  PhiL  Trans,  1 851,  Art  V.,  1852,  Art  VITI,, 
and  1856,  Part  1.  The  last  of  tliose  interesting  Pa- 
pers was  read  at  the  Bojal  Society  on  the  14th  of 
February  1856,  and  is  not  yet  published.  It  con- 
tains a  conflrmation  of  the  existence  of  periodioal 


that  the  sun  is  a  great  magnet,  giving  to  the 
earth  its  magnetic  properties,  as  well  as  its 
temperature,  and  having  a  force  varying 
with  the  disturbances  in  its  own  atmosphere. 
Sir  William  Herschel  had  long  ago  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  sun's  heat,  as 
shown  by  the  price  of  wheat  varied  with  tho 
solar  spots ;  and  we  may  regard  it  as  a  new 
argument  in  favour  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  magnetic  poles  and  those  of 
maximum  cold,  that  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  its  heat,  vary  with  the  spots 
or  openings  on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  the 
reader  a  popular  account  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  is  doing  in  Meteorology. 
We  ask  if  he  sees  any  reason  for  discontinu- 
ing the  study,  and  if  he  thinks  that  thoso 
men  are  either  philosophers  or  patriots  who 
denounce  the  science  as  fruitless,  and  the 
money  wasted  which  is  devoted  to  its  ad- 
vancement ?  All  the  Grovemments  in  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  have  now  supplied 
the  means  of  erecting  observatories,  furnish- 
ing instruments,  and  paying  a  staff  of  obser- 
vers. Every  ship  on  the  ocean,  whether  of 
war  or  of  commerce,  will  be  engaged  in  the 
same  cause,  and  before  another  century 
elapse,  g;rcat  and  beneficial  results  will  be 
achieved. 

If  our  seas,  then,  and  our  coasts  are  cover- 
ed with  ships,  and  these  ships  supplied  with 
observers  of  the  weather,  we  would  urge  it 
upon  landsmen  to  make  the  study  universal. 
Inere  is  no  science  in  which  so  much  may 
be  accomplished  by  private  observers,  and 
none  in  which  insulated  and  partial  observa- 
tions may  be  turned  to  so  good  an  account. 
In  every  lighthouse — in  every  sea-port — in 
every  university,  academy,  and  school,  me- 
teorological observations  should  be  establish- 
ed, and  the  pupils  taught  how  to  make  them. 
Ourcountless  railway  stations  should  become 
auxiliaries  in  the  same  cause,  and'in  the  nu- 
merous steamers  which  navigate  our  coast, 
valuable  observations  on  the  phenomena  of 
the  weather  might  be  made.  Every  farmer, 
and  every  gardener,  as  interested  parties, 
should  keep  registers  of  the  thermometer 
and  rain-gauge,  and  every  person  who  has 
eyes  to  observe  and  sagacity  to  know  the 
value  of  a  fact  in  science,  should  give  their 
aid  in  recording  every  phenomenon  in  the 
atmosphere  which  they  have  the  good  fortune 
to  witness.  All  such  observations  would  be 
well  received  by  the  Meteorological  Socie- 


laws  regulating  the  disturbances  of  the  magnetic  in- 
clination and  total  force,  corresponding  to  tliose 
which  he  had  deduced,  in  his  Papers  of  1851  an^ 
1852,  fix>m  the  disturbances  of  the  magnetic  decli- 
nation. 
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ties  established  in  London  and  Edinburgh, 
and  might  supply  defects  which  must  neces- 
sarily exist  in  the  registers  of  the  best-ap- 
pointed observatories. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Miscellaneous  Essays,  ByH. 
T.  CoLKBROOKE.    2  vols.  LoDclon,  1837. 

2.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit^ 
Zend,  Greek,  Latitiy  lAtkuanian,  Gotliic, 
German,  and  Sclavonic  Langnoffes,  By 
Professor  F.  Bopp.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  F-It.S.,  d:c. 
&c.  Vols.  I,  and  IL  second  edition,  1854; 
Vol.  III.  1850. 

3.  Indische  Alterthumshunde,  Von  Chris- 
tian Lassen.  (The  Ancient  History  of 
India.  By  C.  Lassen.)  2  vols,  Bonn, 
1847-1852. 

4.  Akademische  Vorlesungen  ilber  Indische 
Literaturgeschiehte,  Von  Dr.  Albrbcht 
Weber.  (Academic  prelections  on  the 
history  of  Indian  Literature.  By  Dr.  A. 
Weber.) 

'5.  Indische  Studien,  ZeitschriftfurdieKunde 
des  Indischen  Alter  thum^,  Herausgegehen 
von  Dr.  A.  Weber.  (Indian  Studies ;  a 
Journal  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
Indian  antiquity.)  3  vols.  Berlin,  1850- 
55. 

6.  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenldndis- 
chen  Gessellschaft,  (Journal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society.)  9  vols.  1846-1855, 
Leipzig. 

7.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
Calcutta. 

8.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
London. 

9.  The  Threefold  Science,  (A  lithographed 
text,  with  an  English  version,  of  part  of 
the  Rigveda^     Bombay,  1833. 

10.  Rigveda  Sanhiia,  Liber  primus,  San- 
skrite  et  Latini,  Edidit  Fridericus  Ro- 
sen.    London,  1838. 

11.  Rigveda  Sanhita,  The  Sacred  Hymns  of 
the  Brahmans ;  together  with  the  Com- 
mentary of  Sayanacharya,  Edited  by  Dr. 
Max  MtiLLER.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  London, 
1849-1864. 

12.  The  White  Yajurveda,  Edited  by  Dr. 
Albrecht  Weber.  Containing — ^I.  The 
VAjasaneyi  Sanhita ;  with  the  commentary 
of  Mahidhara.  II.  The  ^atapatha  Brah- 
mana;  with  extracts  from  the  commen- 
taries, &c.  III.  The  Crauta  Sutra  of 
Katy&yana,&c  Berlin,  1852-55.  (Parts 
I.  and  II.  published.) 

13.  Sdmaveda  Sanhita^  Sanskrit.    Edited  by 


Dr.  Stevenson  and  Professor  H.  H.  Wil- 
son.    London,  1843. 

14.  Die  Ilymncn  des  Sdmaveda  herausgege- 
ben,  ubersetzt,  und  mit  Glossar  versehen. 
Von  Theodor  Benfet.  (Hymns  of  the 
Sama  Veda.  Edited,  and  translated  (into 
German.)  with  glossary,  by  T.  Benley.) 
Leipzig,  1848. 

15.  Atliarva  Veda  Sanhita,  Herausgegehen 
von  R.  Roth  und  W.  D.  Whitney.  Ber- 
lin, 1855.  (The  Sanskrit  Text  of  the 
Atharva  Veda.  Edited  by  Roth  and 
Whitney.) 

16.  Rig  Veda,  ou,  Livre  des  Hymnes,  Tra- 
duit  du  Sanscrit  par  M.  LANGLOis,Membro 
de  rinstitiit.     4  vols.  Paris,  1848-1851. 

17.  Rig  Veda  Sanhita  ;  a  Collection  of  An^ 
cient  Hindu  Hymns,  d:c.  Translated  from 
the  original  Sanskrit.  By  H.  H.  Wilson, 
M.A.,F.R.S.,  <kc  London,  1850-1854. 
2  vols.  (Containing  the  1st  and  2d  Ash- 
takaa  or  !Books.) 

18.  Zur  Litteratur  und  Geschichte  des  Weda. 
Drei  Abhandlungen.  Von  Rudolph  Roth. 
Stuttgart,  1846.  (On  the  Literature  and 
History  of  the  Veda.  Three  Disserta- 
tions, by  Dr.  R.  Roth.) 

19.  LcLst  Results  of  the  Persian,  Sanskrit,  and 
Turanian  Researches,  By  Dr.  Max  Mul- 
LER.  In  Bunsen's  Outlines  of  the  Philoso* 
phy  of  Universal  History.     Vol.  I. 

20.  Jbes  Vedas,  Par  M.  J.  Barthelemy  St. 
HiLAiRE,  Merabre  de  I'lnstitut.  Paris, 
1854. 

21.  Bibliotheca  Indica,  Vol.  XV.  The 
Taittariya,  Aitareya,  Svetasvatara,  <kc., 
Upanishads,  translated  from  the  original 
Sanskrit.  By  Dr.  E.  Roer.  Calcutta, 
1853. 

22.  Gymnosophista,  me  Indices  Philosophice 
Documenta,  Pars  prima  Isvaraerishnas 
Sankhya  Carikam  tenens,  Edidit  C» 
Lassen.    4to.     Bonn,  1832* 

23.  The  Sankhya  Karika;  or  Memorial 
Verses  of  the  Sankhya  Philosophy,  Trans- 
lated from  the  Sanskrit  by  H.  T.  Colk- 
BROOKE,  Esq.  Also  the  Commentary  of 
Graudapdda,  translated  and  illustrated  by 
an  original  Comment  By.  H.  H.  Wil- 
son.   London,  1837. 

24.  Aphorisms  of  the  Mimansa,  Vedanta^ 
Nydya,  Vaiseshika,  Sdnkhya  and  Yoga^ 
Sanskrit  and  English,  Printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Benares  College,  by  order  of 
Government  N.  W.  P.  1850-1854, 
Allahabad  and  Mirzapore.  (Not  yet 
completed.) 

25.  Mahabharata  {Sanskrit,)  4  vols.  Cal- 
cutta. (Vol.  I.  1834 ;  Vol.  II.  1836 ;  and 
Vol.  II.  1837.) 

20.  Ramayana,  Poema  Indiano  di  Valmici, 
Edited  by  6.  Gcuuissio.   With  an  Italian 
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Translation.  7  vols.     8vo.    Pari«,1843- 
1851. 

27.  TheVishnu  Purana  ;  a  System  of  Hindu 
Mythology  and  Tradition.  Translated 
from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  illustrated 
by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  the  other 
Puranas.  By  H.  H.  Wilson,  &o.  Lon- 
don, 1840. 

28.  LeBhdgavataPurdna;  ou^HistoirePoeti- 
que  de  Krichna^  Texte  Sanscrit  et  Tra- 
duction Franpaise.  Par  E.  Burnouf.  3 
vols.  4to.  Paris,  1840-1847.  (Incom- 
plete.) 

29.  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  and  Reli- 
gion of  the  Buddhists,  By  B.  II.  Hodg- 
son, Esq.,  B.C.S.     Serampore,  1841, 

30.  Introduction  d  V  Histoire  du  Buddhisme 
Indien,  Par  Eugene  Burnouf.  1  vol. 
4to.     Paris,  1844. 

31.  Le  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi,  Traduit  de 
Sanscrity  accampagne  dun  Commentairey 
et  de  vingt  et  un  Memoires  relatifs  au 
Buddhisnu.  Par  E.  Burnouf.  1  vol. 
4to.     Paris,  1852. 

32.  A  Manual  of  Budhism,  in  its  Modern 
Development  By  R.  Spencb  Hardt. 
London,  1853. 

33.  Bu  Bouddhisnie,  Par  M.  J.  B arthelemt 
St.  IIilairb.     Paris,  1855. 

34.  The  Bhagavad-Gita  ;  a  Sanskrit  Philo- 
sophical Poem,  Translated,  with  copious 
notes,  an  Introduction  on  Sanskrit  Philoso- 
phy, and  other  Matter.  By  J.  Cockburn 
Thomson.     Hertford,  1855. 

The  list  of  books  at  the  head  of  this  Ar- 
tide  is  sufficient  to  evince  the  extraordinary 
activity  with  which  the  study  of  Indian  lit- 
erature and  antiquity  has  of  late  been  pro- 
secuted in  Western  Europe.  It  is  about 
seventy  years  since  Sanskrit  became  the 
subject  of  particular  and  scientific  inquiry. 
The  Jesuit  missionaries  had,  indeed,  from 
an  early  period,  been  acquainted  with  that 
language,  and  one  of  their  number  had  writ- 
ten in  it  a  religious  treatise,  which,  conform* 
ably  to  the  habitual  tactics  of  that  politic 
order,  and  to  give  it  greater  currency  among 
the  Brahmans,  was  entitled  Yajur  Veda,  and 
composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  in  which 
Christian  sentiments  were  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Hindu 
sages.  Though  it  had  been  long  known  that 
the  science  and  literature  of  the  Brahmans 
were  locked  up  in  a  language  which  few  of 
them  understood,  and  which  they  refused  to 
teach  to  strangers,  yet  a  verv  imperfect 
idea  could  have  been  entertained  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  Sanskrit  books.  The  learned 
of  Europe  possessed,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
the  classical  traditions  regarding  the  contem- 
plative philosophy  and  rigid  discipline  of  the 


Gymnosophists,  and  were  in  general  totally 
ignorant  that  the  institutes  of  that  discipline 
and  the  records  of  that  philosophy  had  been 
handed  down  intact  from  an  age  long  prior 
to  that  of  Alexander.  Since  the  time  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  however,  the  recesses  of 
this  venerable  literature  have  been  more 
and  more  thrown  open,  till  at  length  we 
have  acquired  a  complete  general  knowledge 
of  its  character  and  value.  Still  verv  much 
remains  to  be  done ;  and  the  field  of  inves- 
tigation is  so  vast  that  it  cannot  be  accurately 
surveyed  and  delineated  except  by  the  com- 
bined exertions  of  many  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers. For  three  thousand  years  the  mind 
of  India,  prolific  as  her  own  all-productive 
soil,  has  been  pouring  itself  forth  in  the  ef- 
fusions of  devotion,  or  in  speculations  on 
the  Divine  nature,  and  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse. Metaphysics,  physics,  logic,  rhetoric, 
grammar,  mathematics,  astronomy,  poetry, 
and  mythology,  have  all  employed  the  pens  of 
a  long  series  of  writers,  till  Sanskrit  Litera- 
ture has  assumed  a  very  formidable  magni- 
tude. And  many  of  these  books  are  com- 
posed in  an  obscure  and  elliptical  style, 
abounding  in  technical  phraseology,  which, 
joined  to  the  novelty  and  peculiarity  of  the 
thoughts,  renders  it  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty for  the  European  investigator  to  divine 
their  meaning.  Indian  researches,  however, 
have  happily  proved  congenial  to  the  taste 
of  French  and  German  sdiolars,  whose  at- 
tention has  been  particularly  directed  t*y  the 
new'character  given  to  comparative  philology 
by  the  study  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  and  to 
the  fresh  light  which  the  Vedas  throw  on  the 
religious  and  metaphysical  systems  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  the  relations  of  the  races 
who  professed  them.  Our  own  countrymen, 
too,  have  not  been  idle,  though  we  cannot 
but  wish  that  more  of  them  were  engaged 
on  this  important  field  of  investigation,  which, 
from  the  close  connexion  of  Britain  with  In- 
dia, would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  our  own, 
and  to  deserve  greater  prominence  than  it 
has  yet  received  in  the  arrangements  of  our 
British  Universities  and  other  institutions 
for  learning. 

The  Sanskrit  is  in  itself  a  language  emi- 
nently worthy  of  attention,  from  the  perfec- 
tion and  beauty  of  its  structure ;  while  its 
affinity  both  in  roots  and  in  forms  of  inflex- 
ion with  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  other  Indo- 
Germanic  tongues,  is  at  once  a  fact  of  the 
hiffhest  interest,  and  establishes  the  mutual 
relationship  of  the  races  by  which  those 
forms  of  speech  were  originally  employed. 
An  examination  of  this  language,  so.  com- 
plete in  its  formation,  so  precise  and  so  co- 
pious an  exponent  of  thought,  and  of  its  rich 
and  varied  literature,  throws  an  entirely  new 
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light  on  the  ancient  people  who  have  elabor- 
ated the  one  and  created  the  other.  This 
study  thus  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  the 
varieties  of  civilized  humanity,  of  its  habits 
of  thought,  its  Inoral  and  active  character, 
and  its  spiritual  life.  If,  in  the  Indo-Arian 
or  Hindu  race,  we  desiderate  that  robust 
nature  and  that  practical  mind  which  distin- 
guish the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  we 
shall  at  least  be  compelled  to  allow  to  it  the 
merit  of  extraordinary  subtilty  and  acute- 
ness,  of  lofty  aspirations  after  perfection, 
and  of  that  heroic  endurance  and  sel^sacri- 
fice  which  drew  forth  from  the  Stoic  poet 
the  expression  of  his  fervent  admiration  : 

Quiqae  snas  straxSre  pyras,  viviqae  calentes 
CoDRoenddre  rogos.     Pro !  quanta  est  gloria  genti 
Imposuisse  manam  fatis,  vitftque  repletos, 
Quod  Buperest,  donasse  deis ! 

The  study  of  Indian  literature  will,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  extend  our  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  natural  religion,  and  of  the 
influence  wich  its  several  modifications  can 
exercise,  for  good  or  evil,  on  those  who  hold 
them.     In  the  Ilmdus  we  find  a  people  more 
devout  and  contemplative  than  any  of  the 
western  nations.     Moreover,  the  study  of 
their  mythology  and  theosophy,  independ- 
ently of  its  general  interest,  will  be  discov- 
ered to  bear  relation  in  various  ways  to 
Christianity  and  its  progress  in  the  world. 
In    confronting    Christianity    with     other 
creeds,  with  the  view  of  displaying  its  su- 
perior claims,  the  range  of  comparison  has 
been  generally  restricted  to  the  products  of 
a  European  soil — the  religions  of  Greece 
and  Rome  ;  or  has  included  at  most  the  sys- 
tems of  Arabia  or  China,  which  but  inade. 
quately  represent,  the  workings  of  the  Ori- 
ental mind  on  divine  things.     The  religious 
history  of  India  introduces  us  to  new  pheno- 
mena.    We  there  find  natural  religion  at- 
tended by  conditions  which  we  may  have 
hitherto  imagined  to  belong  to  the  Christian 
revelation  alone.     We  see  in  Brahmanism 
a  system  professing  to  be  founded  on  writ- 
ten records,  Meged  to  be  of  unfathomable 
antiquity  and  inspired  origin.     In  Buddhism 
we  encounter  a  system  which,  though  no 
doubt  sharply   discriminated  from  Christ- 
ianity by  other  circumstances,  yet  offers  a 
remarkable  parallel  to  it  in  the  fact  that  it 
sprang  up  as  a  new  form  of  belief  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation  pre-occupied  by  an  ancient 
and  deeply-rooted  faith,  and  spread  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  a  powerful  hierarchy, 
whoso  claims  to  exclusive  consideration  and 
a  divine  prerogative  it   repudiated.     We 
further  find,  in  the  earliest  known  books  of 
this  same  creed,  an  assertion  of  the  super- 
natural powers  of  its  founder,  and  narratives 


of  the  miraculous  displays  by  which  he  con- 
founded the  Brahmans. 

But  while  we  present  these  aspects  of 
Indian  literature  as  interesting  to  the  general 
student,  we  are  especially  anxious  that  the 
attention  of  young  theologians,  who  propose  ■ 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  Work  of  Christ- 
ian missions  in  India,  should  be  drawn 
to  the  importance  of  mastering  the  Sanskrit 
language  and  Indian  metaphysics.  This 
knowledge  has  not,  indeed,  been  hitherto  re- 
cognised as  essential  for  a  missionary  ;  but 
juster  views  are  now  beginning  to  prevail. 
Thoughtful  persons  perceive  that  there  are 
right  and  wrong  methods  of  inculcating 
truth  ;  that  the  minds  we  have  to  deal  with 
in  any  particular  case  should  be  carefully 
studied  ;  that  men  in  different  mental  states 
should  be  approached  in  different  ways; 
that  regard  must  be  had,  by  a  teacher,  to 
the  pre-existent  feelings  and  ideas  of  the 
taught,  and  instruction  conveyed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  harmonise  with  these  feelings 
and  ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  are  good  and 
true,  while  it,  at  the  same  time,  corrects, 
transforms,  develops,  and  elevates  them; 
and  that  prejudices  must  not  be  rudely  as- 
sailed,  but  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance and  conciliation.  If  attention  to  these 
principles  is  necessary  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  especially  important  when  we 
attempt  to  act  upon  men  among  whom  we 
have  not  grown  up,  whose  country  is  sep- 
arated from  our  own  by  half  the  globe,  and 
whose  natural  temperament,  habits  of 
thought  and  speculation,  forms  of  belief 
education,  associations,  national  traditions, 
with  their  whole  outer  and  inner  life,  are  so 
alien  from  our  own  as  those  of  the  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  necessarily  are. 

These  general  considerations  derive  ad- 
ditional force  from  the  character  of  the 
learned  classes  in  Hindostan.  Literature, 
science,  philosophy,  and  theology,  have  been 
largely  cultivated  by  the  Mohammedan  na- 
tions ;  and  this  culture  has  extended  to  the 
Mussulmans  of  India,  many  of  whom  are 
profoundly  versed  in  their  own  classical 
learning.  These  Mohammedan  doctors 
have  shewn  themselves  acute  and  obstinate 
defenders  of  their  own  creed,  and  vigorous 
assailants  of  Christianity.  The  learned 
Brahmans  are  not  less  accomplished.  Such 
are  their  logical  skill,  their  metaphysical 
subtlety,  their  pride  of  learning,  of  caste, 
and  of  ceremonial  purity,  that  they  are 
scarcely  at  all  accessible  to  the  influence  of 
Christian  doctrine,  unless  it  be  recom- 
mended to  them  by  one  who  can  command 
their  respect  by  his  mastery  of  their  own 
sacred  language  and  literature,  as  well  as  by 
familiarity  with  metaphysics  and  specula- 
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live  theology.*  As  this  learned  class  is 
highly  influential,  and  leads  native  Indian 
society,  it  cannot  safely  be  neglected  ;  and 
if  any  considerable  number  of  its  membei-s 
could  be  won  over  to  Christianity,  their  ex- 
ample would  go  &r  to  determine  the  course 
of  the  other  classes.  This  is  true  even  of 
the  Presidency  cities  of  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay, but  it  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the 
Provinces,  to  which  the  enlightening  in- 
fluences of  English  education  have  extended 
in  a  more  limited  degree. 

It  is  on  pounds  such  as  these  that,  while 
we  earnestly  desire  to  see  all  Christian  mis- 
sionaries well  trained,  highly  educated,  and 
large-minded  men,  we  are  especially  anxious 
that  a  select  portion  of  them  should  be  pro- 
foundly versed  alike  in  the  Metaphysics  of 
Europe  and  in  the  sacred  languages  and  lit- 
erature both  of  the  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus.  Especially  in  the  strongholds  of 
Islam  and  of  heathenism,  the  cause  of  Christ- 
ianity should  be  represented  by  persons 
whose  learning,  logical  power,  and  philoso- 
phic spirit  might  command  the  respect  of 
their  antagonists,  and  whose  scientific  train- 
ing and  highly  disciplined  reason  might 
teach  them  how  to  set  most  effectively  to 
work  in  clearing  away  deeply-rooted  and 
complicated  systems  of  error,  which  appeal 
to  reason  and  have  maintained  their  ground 
for  ages. 

A  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and  its  litera^ 

♦  TVe  happen  to  have  received,  just  before  writing 
this,  a  letter  fW)m  a  converted  Brahman  lately  in 
England,  who  must  be  presumed  to  have  a  tolerably 
correct  notion  of  the  state  of  his  countrymen,  in 
which  he  gives  the  following  view  of  the  mental 
condition  of  tlie  learned  cla^  He  is  speaking  of 
the  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  Christianity,  and 
expresses  himself  thus  in  terms  which  we  render 
from  the  original: — "  The  Pundits  [doctors]  of  that 
city  [Benares]  are  so  conoeited,  that  though  one 
should  assert  the  fact  to  them  on  oath,  yet  they  will 
never  believe  that  there  is  any  science  or  learning 
among  the  English,  or  any  excellence  in  their  creed. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  difficolt  to  lead  them  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Besides,  their 
caste  and  religion  altogether  debar  them  from  any 
social  intercourse  with  foreignera  Further,  the 
Nyaya  [one  of  the  Hindu  philosophical  schools]  and 
other  systems  of  the  Hindus  are  so  replete  with  false 
reasoninga,  that,  for  depraving  the  human  intellect, 
they  are  a  manifest  poison ;  the  result  of  which  is, 
that  these  persons  are  altogether  Incapable  of  prac- 
tical reasoning."  This  is  the  estimate  of  his  learned 
countrymen*8  condition  formed  by  one  who  has  not 
very  long  ago  escaped  fix>m  the  fetters  of  the  &lse 
systems  in  which  they  are  still  bound:  and  who, 
tiierefore,  is  perhans  somewhat  iHX>ne  to  exaggerate 
the  bad  effects  of  the  Hindu  philosophy  on  the  in- 
tellect of  its  followers,  and  to  underrate  its  value  in 
exercising  and  sharpening  their  powers.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  is  but  too  much 
truth  in  what  he  saya,  and  that  the  fiUse  principles 
of  these  systems  have  taken  strong  hold  of  the 
minds  of  those  learned  men. 


ture  is  also  of  great  importance  to  the 
members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  We 
do  not  allude  merely  to  the  facility  which  a 
familiarity  with  Sanskrit  will  give  them  in 
mastering  those  vernacular  dialects  of  India 
of  which  it  is  the  parent.  We  refer  yet 
more  to  the  greater  degree  of  kindly  inter- 
est which  a  civil  servant  who  knows  some- 
thing of  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hindus, 
and  the  remarkable  literature  which  it  con- 
tains, would  take  in  the  people  over  whom 
he  is  sent  to  rule,  and  the  greater  respect  he 
would  entertain  for  their  character.  It  need 
scarcely  be  observed,  of  what  consequence 
it  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India 
that  civilians  should  entertain  for  them  such 
feelings  of  interest  and  respect ;  and  should 
leave  England  with  a  high  sense  of  the  true 
dignity  of  their  future  vocation,  not  consid- 
ering that  they  will  satisfy  its  requisitions 
by  the  discharge,  however  effective,  of  their 
primary  official  duties,  but  looking  on  them- 
selves as  charged  with  the  improvement  of 
the  people  in  all  its  branches — ^physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  offer  our 
readers  some  account  of  the  present  state 
and  recent  progress  of  Indian  studies.  As 
the  literature  of  India  is  theological  and 
philosophical  in  its  distinctive  character, 
any  account  of  it  must  relate  chiefly  to  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  people,  the  rise  and 
formation  of  their  theologi<»J  and  meta- 
physical systems,  and  the  principal  muta- 
tions  of  belief  which  these  have  induced  in 
the  popular  mind  in  the  course  of  ages.  It 
is  a  mere  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  the 
Hindus,  any  more  than  any  other  people, 
have  remained  unchanged  and  stereotyped 
throughout  all  the  stages  of  their  history. 
On  the  contrary,  their  whole  national  life 
has,  from  its  commencement,  exhibited  one 
continued  course  of  development,  and  also, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  of  progress. 

The  Hindus,  as  is  well  known,  claim  for 
their  nation  an  unfathomable  antiquity,  and 
an  origin  immediately  divine.  They  would 
scommlly  repudiate  the  idea  that  their  race 
ever  had  any  other  abode  than  their  own 
Holy  Land,  the  only  pure  and  fitting  seat 
of  twice-born  and  civilized  men.  The  other 
classes  of  people  resident  in  India  or  the 
adjacent  countries,  who  were  known  to  their 
early  legislators,  were  considered  either  to 
have  sprung  from  the  unlawful  Intermar- 
riages of  members  of  the  four  original 
castes,  or  to  have  become  degraded  by  fall- 
ing away  from  Brahmanism.  Traces  are 
not,  however,  wanting,  even  in  the  more 
popular  books  of  the  Hindus,  of  one  par- 
ticular portion  of  their  country  being  re- 
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gardcd  as  more  holy  than  the  rest,  and  as 
the  cradle  of  their  religion.  While  the 
legislator  Menu  speaks  of  the  whole  tract 
lying  between  the  Himalaya  and  Vindhya 
ranges  as  Arya-avSirtta — the  land  of  the 
Aryas  or  respectable  men,  he  styles  the 
narrow  strip  which  lies  "  between  the  divine 
rivers  Sarasvati  and  Drishadvati,"  (t.e.  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  modern  Umballa,) 
as  Brahmii  aviirtta — the  land  of  Brahma, 
"  fashioned  by  the  gods."  It  would  seem  to 
follow  from  this,  either  that  the  primitive 
seats  of  the  Hindus  in  Hindostan  were  in 
this  neighbourhood,  or,  at  least,  that  their 
religious  system  was  here  matured.  By 
European  scholars,  it  is  at  present  generally 
held  that  at  an  early  period  the  progenitors 
of  the  Brahmans  immigrated  into  India,  but 
were  not  the  first  occupants  of  the  country. 
These  immigrants  are  considered,  on  good 
grounds,  derived  chiefly  from  comparative 
philology,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Arian  race, 
which  itself  is  a  member  of  the  great  Indo- 
Germanic  stock.* 

*  While  the  distinction  of  language  and  race  be- 
tween the  .Brians  and  the  carh'er  inhabitants  of  In- 
dia, and  ihe  close  affinity  of  the  former  to  the  Indo- 
Germaiiic  stock  are  commonly  admitted  by  recent 
scbulara,  thera  is  not  the  same  unanimity  in  regard 
to  the  direction  f)x>m  which  the  Arians  penetrated 
into  Hindt«tan.  Augustus  von  Schlegel  and  Lassen 
think,  that  aflorUieir  separation  from  the  Persian  or 
Westcm  Arians,  the  Indo- Arians  traversed  the 
passes  of  the  Hindukush  range,  by  the  same  route 
which  all  the  foreign  conquerars  wlio  have  invaded 
India  by  land  have  taken,  and  gradually  diffused 
tbenmelvcs  to  the  east  and  south,  driving  before 
them,  or  incorporating  into  their  community,  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  till  they  reached  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  Punjab;  whei*e,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  their  fiolitical  and  religious  system  was 
gradually  developed  and  matured.  Professor  Roth 
oonsideiti  that  the  bulk  of  the  Arian  immigrants  at 
first  dwelt  nearer  to  the  Tndui  than  Uie  Jumna,  but 
were  impelled  by  some  shock,  occurring  at  a  period 
later  than  the  composition  of  moat  of  the  Vedic 
hymns,  to  quit  their  abodes  in  the  Punjab,  and  to 
advance  more  to  the  south.  We  are  not  aware, 
however,  that  he  has  expressed  any  opink>n  as  to 
the  direction  from  which  they  entered  India. 

Professor  Benfey,  (Krsch 'and  G  ruber's  Encydo- 
pccdia,  article  "  Indien,")  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  this  view  of  Sohlcgel  and  Lassen  is  rendered 
unlikely  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  country  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  Jumna  which  is  regarded  by 
the  Ilindu  writers  as  their  Holy  Land;  that  the 
Ganges,  not  the  Indus,  is  revered  by  tliem  as  the 
holiest  of  rivers ;  and  that  the  most  ancient  city 
celebrated  in  Indian  story  is  Indraprastha  on  the 
Jumna.  His  own  view  is,  that  the  Peno- Arian 
and  Indo- Arian  noes  had  probably  their  original 
and  common  seats  in  little  Tibet^  and  that  the  Hindo- 
Ariana  crossed  over  thence  by  the  p»««es  of  the 
Himalayas,  rather  as  peaceable  cobnlst^  than  as 
warlike  invaders,  into  the  southern  plahis. 

The  opink>n  of  Professor  Max  MOller  is  dUTersnt 
from  both  these.  While  he  agrees  with  Bemfey  that 
the  Arians  did  not  oome  fhxn  the  north-west^  he 
bolds^  in  opposition  to  the  preTailing  Tiew,  (viz., 


The  Indo-Arians  partake  largely  in  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race, 
in  their  capacity  of  self-development,  their 
intellectual  power,  their  love  of  science, 
their  tendency  to  metaphysical  speculation, 
their  aspirations  afler  ideal  and  spiritual 
perfection,  their  tastes  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
for  elegant  literature.  And  yet  they  are 
distinguished  by  marked  characteristics  of 
their  own,  corresponding  to  their  position  as 
an  Asiatic  nation.  They  do  not  possess 
the  masculine  nature  of  the  kindred  tribes 
who  migrated  to  the  north-west  While 
the  Greeks,  with  all  their  speculative  genius, 
and  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful,  were  a 
restlessly  active,  energetic,  and  practical 
people,  the  Hindus,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  repose,  and 
to  dreamy  contemplation.  While  the 
Greeks  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  realize 
their  conceptions  of  ideal  good  and  truth  in 
theoutward  world,  in  forms  of  visible  beauty, 
or  of  politictvl  organization,  the  Hindus,  re- 
jecting the  material  universe  as  a  theatre  or 
permanent  instrument  of  perfection,  came 
soon  to  regard  the  world  of  the  senses  as,  on 
the  contrary,  the  necessary  source  of  all 
evil  and  disorder,  and  to  seek  their  chief 
good  in  a  purely  spiritual  state,  emancipated 
from  all  mundane  relations,  and  from  ordi- 
nary human  feelings  and  interests.  Their 
Philosophy,  properly  so  called,  has  all  a 
religious  aim ;  every  branch  of  it  professes 
to  unfold  a  scheme  of  knowledge  of  which 
the  declared  end  is  to  enable  its  possessor  to 
free  himself  from  the  bondage  of  worldly  ex- 
istence.* Its  logical  and  metaphysical  sys- 
tems, while  displaying  wonderful  acuteness 
and  subtlety,  are  too  much  concerned  with 
abstruse  and  unpractical  niceties,  and  with 
the  controversial  anticipation  of  all  possible 
or  impossible  objections.  Gifted  with  a 
luxuriant  imagination,  with  tenderness  of 
feeling,  with  sensibility  to  natural  impres- 


tbat  the  two  eastern  branches  of  the  Arian  stock 
separated  from  each  other  ui  Persia,  and  that  *Mhe 
dissenting  Brahmans  immigrated  afterwards  into 
India,'')  Uiat  it  is  established,  "even  by  geographi- 
cal evidence,  that  the  Zoroastrians  had  been  settled 
in  India  before  they  immigrated  into  Persia ;"  and,that 
the  proof  of  their  having  "  started  from  India  dur^ 
ing  the  Vaidik  period*'  is  "as distinct  as  that  the  in- 
habitants of  MassUia  staited  fromQreece."— (IVtraii- 
ian  BeaearcheSf  p.  840;  Persian  Researches^  p.  113, 
in  Bunsen's  OutUnea  of  the  Philosophy  of  Vniversd 
History^  vol  1. 

*  A  story  (for  the  truth  of  which,  bowever,  he  does 
not  vouch)  is  reported  by  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher Aristocles,  (Euseb.  pnep.  Evang.  xL  3,)  of  an 
Indian  who  met  with  Socrates  at  Athens:  and  on 
being  informed,  in  answer  io  his  inquiry  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  Socrmtio  PhOaaoi^y,  that  it  had 
reference  only  to  human  lift^  njoined  with  a  smile, 
that  no  one  could  rightly  comnriBhend  ttungshuDoaOy 
if  he  were  ignon&t  of  thingi  diTin*. 
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sions,  with  a  delicate  perception  of  the  nicest 
shades  of  thought,  and  of  the  harmonies  of 
language,  the  Hindus  are  yet  deficient  in 
correct  taste,  and  in  a  sense  of  the  true  sub- 
lime; their  poetical  power  is  wasted  on 
tasteless  refinements  or  jingling  alliterations ; 
and  when  dealing  with  the  vast  or  the  terri- 
ble, they  are  prone  to  mistake  exaggeration 
and  aggregation  of  magnitudes  and  numbers 
for  forcible  and  impressive  representation. 
These  general  features  of  mental  character 
are  illustrated  in  their  literature,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  sacred  books. 

The  oldest  and  most  sacred  records  of  the 
Hindus  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  Vedas. 
There  are  four  Vedas :  the  BUf   Veda,  the 
Sdma    Veda,    the    Yajur     Veda,  and  the 
Atharva  Veda.     Each  of  these  consists  gen- 
erally of  two  parts  —  mantras  or  hymns, 
and  brahmanas  or  precepts.     Of  these,  the 
hymns  are,  of  course,  the  most  ancient, 
forming,  in  fact,  the  essential  portion  of  the 
Vedas.     These  hymns  were  composed  by 
ancient  Rishis,  or  priestly  bards,  to  be  pro- 
nounced at  the  performance  of  sacrifices,  or 
on   other  occasions    of  domestic  worship. 
Their  composition,  no  doubt,  extended  over 
a  long  series  of  centuries.     Mention  occurs, 
even   in  the    hymns    themselves,  of  some 
more  ancient  bards  and  their  effusions,  and 
different  hymns  are  ascribed  by  the  earliest 
authorities  to  successive  generations  of  the 
same   priestly  race.     These  hymns   were 
doubtless  preserved  with  care  by  the  de- 
scendants  of  the   original  authors,   till  at 
length  the  time  came  when  the  increase  of 
their  number,  combined    with  a    growing 
opinion  of  their  sanctity,  induced  the  differ- 
ent sacerdotal  families    to    combine  their 
various  collections  into  one  great  body  of 
sacred  song.    The  Rig  Veda  contains  the 
most  ancient  hymns  in  their  complete  and 
original    form.    The   Sama   Veda  consists 
almost  entirely   of  excerpts  from   the  Rig 
Veda,  the  1472  verses,  of  which  the  former 
consists,  being  all  found  with  the  exception 
of  71,  in  the  latter,  but  severed  from  their 
original  connexion,  and  thrown  together  for 
liturgical  purposes.     What  has  been  said  of 
the  S^ma,  is  true  also,  in  part,  of  the  Yajur 
Veda,  viz.,  that  it  contains  many  verses 
borrowed  from,  or,  at  least,  common  to  it 
with  the  Rig  Veda,  though  it  also  embraces 
a  mass  of  liturgical  formuUe  in  prose.     The 
fourth,  or  Atharva  Veda,  which  is  the  most 
modem  of  the  whole,  has  also  many  hymns 
cx)mmon  to  it  with  the  last  book  of  the  Rig 
Veda^    It  is  a  sort  X)f  complement  to  the 
earlier  Vedas,  and  contains  those  composi- 
tions (mostly  formnlse  of  deprecation  or  im- 
precation, and  so  forth)  which  appear,  for 
the  most  part  at  least,  to  be  of  later  date, 


and  manifest  a  different  character  from 
the  most  primitive  pieces  in  the  first  collec- 
tion. 

The  language  in  which  these  Vedic  hymns 
are  composed,  is  a  ^'rustic  and    irregulv 
dialect,"  differing  from  the  later  Sanskrit^ 
more  than  Homeric  does  from  Attic  Greek. 
Their  stvle  is,  moreover,  extremely  ellipti- 
cal ;  and  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  words 
can  now  be  only  imperfectly  divined.     The 
real  sense  and   reference  of  these   ancient 
effusions,  has  not  been  uninterruptedly  pre- 
served.   Gradual  alterations  in  the  language, 
as  well  as  the  belief  and  observances  of  tlie 
Hindus,  have  caused  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  bards  to  lose,  if  not  wilfully  to  mis- 
interpret, the  origin^  meaning  of  the  sacred 
songs.     "  The  Brahmanas,"  (t.  e.  liturgical 
books,)  says  Professor    Miiller,    "  though 
nearest  in  time  to  the  hymns    .... 
indulge  in  the  most  frivolous  and  ill-judged 
interpretations.  When  the  ancient  Rishi  (au- 
thor of  the  hymn)  exclaims,  with  a  troubled 
heart,  *  Who  is  the  greatest  of  the   gods  ?' 

the  author  of  the  Brahmana 

sees  in  the  interrogative  pronoun  *  Who,' 
some  divine  name,  a  place  is  allotted     .     . 
.     •    .     to  a  god  'Who,'  and  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  him  are  called  *  Who-ish' hymns.'* 
Yaska,  the  author  of  the  Glossary  of  obsolete 
terms  styled  Nirukta^  lived  still  later ;  (Miil- 
ler sets  him  in  the    fourth  century,  b.g.) 
It  appears  that  among  his  predecessors  there 
had  been  a  grammarian  named  Kautsa,  of  a 
rationalistic  turn,  to   whom  he  alludes  as 
objecting  that  the  hymns  were  oflen  without 
meaning,  and  contained  many  things  which 
were  absurd  and  impossible.     It  is   clear 
from  this,  that  even  at  that  early  period  the 
hymns  were  very  difficult  of  comprehension. 
This  difficulty  must  have  increased  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and   the  still  greater  change 
which  had  occurred  in  the  ideas  of  the  Hin- 
dus, when  Sayana,our  great  authority  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Kig  Veda,  compiled 
his  voluminous,  and  (as  far  as  the  attempt 
to  explain  everything  goes)  exhaustive  com- 
mentary.   It  may  easily  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  this  commentary  is  not  admitted 
by  modem  scholars  as  a  final  authority  in 
determining  the  original  sense  of  the  Vedas, 
however  gladly  they  welcome  the  helps  which 
it  affords.     Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
great  and  frequent  difficulties  whidi  arise  in 
the  interpretation  of  particular  phrases  or 
passages  in  the  hymns,  their  general  diarae- 
ter  and  purport  are  sufficiently  evident.  We 
find  in  them  the  simple  and  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  emotions  and  ideas 
which  were  current  among  the  Hindus  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  their  history. 
<"  Without  io^stiog  on  the  &ct,"  says  Profteor 
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Muller,  "  that  even  chronologioally  the  Veda  \s 
the  first  book  of  the  Arian  nations,  we  have  in 
it,  at  all  events,  a  period  in  the  intellectaal  life  of 
man,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Veda,  we 
see  man  lefl;  to  himself  to  solve  the  riddle  of  tbb 
world.  We  see  him  crawling  on  like  a  creatnre 
of  this  earth,  with  all  the  desires  and  weaknesses  of 

bis  animal  nature. But  he  begins 

to  lift  np  his  eyes.  He  stares  at  the  tent  of 
heaven,  and  asks  who  supports  it  7  He  opena 
his  ears  to  the  winds,  and  asks  them  whence  ard 
whither?  He  is  awakened  from  darkness  and 
slamber  by  the  light  of  the  son,  aod  Him  whom 
his  eyes  cannot  behold,  and  who  seems  to  grant 
him  the  daily  pittance  of  his  existence,  he  calls 
^  his  life,  his  breath,  his  brilliant  Lord  and  Protec- 
tor.'   Ue  gives  names  to  all  the  powers  of  nature. 

they  seem  to  grow  naturally  into 

beings  like  himself,  nay,  greater  than  himself.  1 1  e 
invokes  them,  he  prdsesthem,  he  worships  them." 

The  following  is  Professor  Wilson's  sum- 
mary of  the  character  and  contents  of  the 
hymns,  so  far  as  they  had  come  under  his 
review  during  the  translation  of  the  firnt 
book: — 

'*  The  Sukta  [hymn]  almost  invariably  combines 
the  attributes  of  prayer  and  praise ;  the  power, 
the  vastnesR,  the  generosity,  the  goodness,  and  even 
the  personal  b^uty  of  the  deity  addressed,  arp 
described  in  highly  laudatory  strains,  aod  his 
past  bounties  or  exploits  rehearsed  and  glorified  ; 
in  requital  of  which  commendations,  and  of  tlie  Vi- 
bations  or  oblations  which  he  is  solicited  to  accept, 
and  in  approval  of  the  rite  in  his  honour,  at  which 
his  presence  is  invoked,  he  is  implored  to  besto^r 
blessings  on  the  person  who  has  instituted  tbe 
ceremony,  and  sometimes,  but  not  so  commonly, 
also  on  the  author  or  reciter  of  the  prayer.  Tb& 
blessings  prayed  for  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
temporal  and  persond  description — wealth,  food^ 
life,  posterity,  cattle,  cows,  and  horses ;  protec- 
tion against  enemies,  victory  over  them,  asd 
sometimes  their  destruction,  particularly  when 
they  are  represented  as  inimical  to  the  celebration 
of  religious  rites  ;  or  in  other  words,  people  not 
professiug  the  same  religions  faith.  There  are  a 
few  indications  of  a  hope  of  immortality  and  of 
future  happiness,  but  they  are  neither  freouent^ 
nor,  in  general,  distinctly  announced.  .  .  There 
is  little  demand  for  moral  bene&ctions,  althongh 
in  some  few  instances  hatred  of  untruth  and  abhor- 
rence of  sin  are  expressed,  a  hope  is  uttered  that 
the  latter  may  be  repented  of  or  expiated,  and  the 
gods  are  in  one  hymn  solicited  to  extricate  the 
worshipper  from  sin  of  every  kind." — Introduc- 
tion to  translation  of  Rig  YediE^  vol.  i.  pp.  xxviv.- 
XXX  vi. 

The  religion  of  the  early  or  Vedic  period 
was  thus  originally  a  polytheism.  Indra  h 
generally  regardea  as  the  principal  among 
the  ^8  who  are  celebrated  in  the  Rig  Veda, 
He  18  the  lord  of  the  firmament,  the  wielder  of 
the  lightnings,  who  pierces  the  clouds  with  his 
thunderbolts,  and  compels  them  to  dis- 
chaise  their  fertilizing  showers  on  the  earth. 


The  hostile  power  which  withholds  the  rain, 
is  personified  as  Vritra  or  Ahi,  a  demon 
whose  frequent  confiicts  with    Indra,  and 
defeats  by  the  superior  prowess  of  his  an- 
tagonist, are  largelv  celebrated  in  the  hymns. 
Agni  (the  Ignis  of  the  Latins)  is  the  god  of 
fire.     As  the  personification  of  an  element, 
the  uses  and  relations  of  which  are  so  mani- 
fold, it  was  natural  that  Agni  should  be  in- 
vested by  the  imagination  of  his  worshippers 
with  many  diverse  attributes  and  characters. 
IJeisthe  protector  ofthedomestichearth, pre- 
sides at  sacrifices,  summons  the  gods  to  the 
ceremony,  or  conveys  to  them  the  oblations 
of  their  worshippers.    The  sun  also  appears 
as  a    deity    under  several    characters,  as 
Surya,  Savitri,  <kc.,  with  attributes  naturally 
suggested  hf  solar  influences  and  phenome- 
na; but  does  not  hold  such  a  prominent 
place  in  this  system  of  nature-worship,  as 
the  splendour  of  the  orb  of  day  might  have 
led  us  to  expect.     Vishnu,  who  in  the  later 
Hindu  mYtnology,  plays  so  conspicuous  a 
part  as  the  second  person  in  the  supreme 
triad  of  gods,  occupies  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Veda  a  very  different  and  subordinate  posi- 
tion.   He  apjpears  to  be  merely  a  form  of 
the    sun.      Varuna,   who    was    afterwards 
regarded  by  Hindu  mythologists  as  god  of 
the  sea,  bears  another  character  in  the  Kig 
Veda,     He  is  often  associated  with  Mitra 
who  is  said  by  the  Hindu  commentators,  to 
be  the  god  of  day,  as  Varuna  is  of  night. 
Varuna  is  frequently  styled  monarch,  and  is 
represented  as  an  omniscient  moral  govern- 
or, enthroned  in  splendour  in  his  remote  and 
lofty  palace ;    and  a  variety  of  functions, 
creative  or  regulative,  are  assigned  to  him. 
The  resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  Greek 
OvpavSg  is  obvious.  Professor  Roth  regards 
him  as  having  been  originally  the  highest 
god  of  the  Arian  race,  the  more  spiritual 
monarch  of  an  earlier  divine  dynasty,  who, 
though  to  some  extent  maintaining  his  place 
and  his  honours  in  the  hymns  of  the  Ri^  Veda, 
is  already  retiring  into  the  background  before 
the  superior  popularity  of  Indra,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  more  sensuous  side  of^the 
Arian  worship.     Ushas  is  the  goddess  of  the 
dawn,  and  to  her  many  beautiful  and  imagina- 
tive invocations  are  addressed.     Vayu  is  the 
wind  personified.     He  is  occasionally    in- 
voked as  a  sinsle  deity,  when  he  is  for  the 
most  part  assodated  with  Indra.    The  latter 
is,  however,  more  firequently  attended  by  a 
troop  of  winds  called  Maruts,  or  Rudras. 
Rudra  is  in  the  later  mytholc^y  one  of  the 
designations  of  the  great  god  §iva,  the  third 
member  of  the  Hindu  triad.    In  the  Rig 
Veda,  the  application  ofthe  word  is  different, 
but  not  clear  or  consistent.    Professor  Wil- 
son regards  him  as  a  fima  of  either  Indra, 
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(with  whom,  again,  the  Indian  commentators 
identify  Vayu,)  or  of  Agni. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  Vedic  polytheism 
will  suffice  to  shew  the  general  cnaracter  of 
the  religious  ideas  and  emotions  which  in- 
spired thiose  ancient  hymns.  The  religion, 
of  which  they  were  the  natural  expression, 
consisted  evidently  of  the  adoration  of  the 
great  powers  and  appearances  of  nature — 
the  luminous  firmament,  the  gentle  zephyrs, 
the  scorch'mg  blasts  of  the  hot  season,  the 
dawn,  the  sun  at  its  rise,  and  during  its 
majestic  march  through  the  heavens,  and 
fire  the  earthly  representative  of  the  hea- 
venly lights — dl  these  viewed  under  mani- 
fold and  ever  changing  aspects  and  relations 
which  suggested  a  corresponding  variety  of 
energies  and  epithets.  Tlie  con/^eptions  en- 
tertained by  the  authors  of  the  hymns  of 
the  gods  whom  they  celebrated,  appear  to 
have  been  oflen  vague  and  unsettled.*  The 
attributes  of  the  several  deities  are  not 
clearly  defined ;  and  the  same  functions  are 
ascribed  to  different  personaees.  The  whole 
character  of  thought  and  language  in  the 
hymns  is  cloudy  and  indistinct,  wim  a  strong 
tendency  to  symbolic  representation  and 
mysticism,  lliere  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  any  reason  for  doubting,  that  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  this  Vedic  worship, 
the  gods  mentioned  in  the  hymns  were 
looked  upon  as  separate  and  distinct  beings. 
Gradually,  however,  the  idea  arose  that 
they  were  all  hMt  farms  or  manifestations  of 
one  central  Deity  or  Universal  Spirit;  and 
this  the  ancient  commentator  Y&ska,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideas  of  his  own  age,  re- 
gards as  the  general  doctrine  of  the  whole 
collection.  'Diough  we  are  not  disposed  to 
allow  this  to  be  true  of  the  bulk  of  the  ear- 
lier hymns,  scattered  indications  of  such  a 
way  of  thinking  may  be  found  even  there, 
and  it  is  more  distinctly  developed  in  some 
parts  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Rig  Veda. 

There  is  one  celebrated  hymn,  apparently 
of  a  more  modem  date  than  the  rest,  in 
which  the  identity  of  the  universe  with  the 
Supreme  Spirit  appears  to  be  clearly  assert- 
ed in  these  words : — ^"  All  this  [universe], 
whatever  has  been  or  will  be,  is  Purusha, 

J  the  supreme  soul].''  There  is  another 
lymn,  of  which  we  will  cite  the  greater 
portion,  as  it  throws  open  to  us  in  a  very 
interesting  way  the  innermost  mind  of  an 
ancient  thinker  ^peculating  in  simple  won- 
der on  the  mysteries  of  existence,  and  re- 
veals to  us  the  process  of  his  doubts  and 
oanjectures.t 


•  P.  Baudry,  "Btade  tor  le  V^da,"  p.  32.    Paris, 
1855. 
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"  Then  there  was  do  entity  nor  nonenity,  oo 
world  Dor  sky,  nor  aught  above  it.  What  co?er- 
edalir  Where  did  each  thing  abide?  Didtk 
deep  waters  exist? 

"  Death  then  existed  not,  nor  immortality,  nor 
distinction  of  day  and  nights  That  onlyOoe 
breathed  without  afflation  with  Swadhd^  (her  who 
was  contained  within  him).  Other  than  Hia 
(or  It),  nothing  existed  since  (or  besides). 

*< Darkness  existed;  in  darkness  was  all  tlm 
ondistingaishable  deep  at  first  enveloped.  The 
mass  (or  germ)  which  was  covered  by  the  ho^ 
was  prodaced  (as)  one  by  the  power  of  coates- 
platioD  (or  heat), 

"  At  first  love  arose  fn  him,  the  earliest  pro- 
dactive  power  of  mind,. which  the  wise,  pooderiog 
it  by  the  intellect,  discovered  in  their  hearts,  tbe 
bond  between  the  existent  and  the  non-existeDt 

**  Who  knows,  who  on  earth  has  told,  wheoee 
this  various  creation  sprang?  The  g<9ds  are  sab* 
sequent  to  its  prodnction.  Who  then  knofs 
whence  it  has  arisen  ? 

**  He  who,  in  the  highest  heavens,  is  the  oto^ 
seer  of  it.  He  knows,  or  perhaps  (even)  He  know) 
not" 

The  same  mode  of  thinking,  in  r^ard  to 
one  supreme  Spirit,  which  we  discover  in 
some  of  the  latest  hymns  of  the  Veda,  is  to 
be  found  still  more  distinctly  in  the  vpan- 
ishadsy  or  speculative  portions  of  the  Brah- 
manas.  These  last  books  (as  above  inti- 
mated) are  regarded  as  part  of  the  Vedaii, 
and  are  the  oldest  remains  of  Hindu  liter- 
ature after  the  hymns,  the  sense  and  appli- 
cation of  which  to  religious  worship  thev 
are  intended  to  explain.  Some  of  these 
upanishadsy  or  theological  parts  of  tbe 
Brahmanas,  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  as 
is  proved  by  the  archaic  character  of  their 
grammatical  forms  and  cast  of  thought.  In 
these  tracts  we  encounter  numerous  such  pas> 
sages  as  the  following: — ^" Originally  this 
(universe)  was  indeed  soul  only  :  nothing 
else  whatsoever  existed,  active,  (or  inactive.) 
He  thought '  I  will  create  worlds  ;*  thus  He 
created  these  (various)  worlds;  water, 
light,  mortal  (beings),  and  the  waters."* 
It  is  clear  from  these,  and  many  other  ex- 
amples which  might  be  adduced,  that  a 
thoughtful  spirit  of  inquiry  existed  among 
the  Hindus,  in  reference  to  the  highest  of 
all  problems,  at  a  very  early  period, — fit- 
teen  centuries  and  more  before  tke  Clu-istr 
ian  era. 

We  are  not  yet  (ifj  indeed,  we  shall  ever 
be)  in  a  position  to  trace  muiutely  the  pro- 
gress of  theological  speculation  in  India  out 
of  these  elements  in  the  Vedas ;  or  when, 
and  in  what  chronological  order,  those  opi- 
nions arose  and  developed  themselves, 
which  we  afterwards  find  reduced  to  system 
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in  the  six  schools  of  Hindu  Philosophy. 
The  principles  which  .eventually  formed  the 
groundwork  of  those  several  schools,  were 
no  doubt  current,  in  a  separate  form,  for  a 
long  period  before  they  were  brought  toge- 
ther, and  severally  adjusted  to  each  other 
as  parts  of  different  systems. 

One  fact  which  is  clear  from  the  diversity 
of  fundamental  tenets  which  characterizes 
these  different  schools  in  their  ultimate  sys- 
tematic form,  is,  that  a  great  latitude  of 
belief  was  assumed  and  tolerated  among 
the  eafly  metaphysical  theologians  of  India, 
and  that  alongside  of  the  prevailing  ortho- 
dox majority,  a  latitudinarian  or  free-think- 
ing party  also  existed.  While  these  ancient 
religious  thinkers  generally  ttfook  care  to 
sustain  the  credit  of  the  mahmanical  sys- 
tem, and  the  order  to  which  they  themselves 
belonged,  and  to  preserve  their  own  repu- 
tation for  orthodoxy,  by  asserting  the  divme 
authority  of  the  Vedic  scriptures,  they  do 
not  all  appear  to  have  regarded  those  sacred 
books  as  the  sole  or  the  principal  sources  of 
truth  even  in  theological  matters,  but  rather 
to  have  set  themselves  to  discover  just  phi- 
losophical principles  by  the  exercise  of  rea- 
son, and  to  establish  tliem  by  argument. 
Kapila,  the  originator  of  the  Sankhya  school, 
for  instance,  lays  it  down  as  the  basis  of  his 
system,  t^t  Uie  means  of  obtaining  deliv- 
erance from  pain  prescribed  by  the  Vedas 
are  ineffectual,  as  only  leading  to  a  tempo- 
rary felicity ;  while  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  his  own  philosophy  alone 
which  can  lead  to  final  liberation  from  evil. 
These  principles  he  does  not  seek  to  derive 
from  the  Vedas,  but  propounds  them  on  his 
own  authority ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
notices  and  reconciles  with  his  own  views 
any  Vedic  texts  which  appear  to  contradict 
the  dogmas  of  his  philosophical  system. 

There  are  six  Ddrsdnas  or  recognised 
schools  of  Hindu  Philosophy,  more  or  less 
orthodox,  viz.,  the  Sankhya,  the  Yoga,  the 
Vaiseshika,  the  Ny&ya,  the  Purva  Mim4ns4, 
and  the  Vedanta.  The  extant  primary  au- 
thorities for  all  those  systems  are  the  mtras, 
or  aphorisms  ascribed  to  Kapila,  Gotama, 
and  the  other  sages  who  are  regarded  as 
their  respective  founders.  Tliese  aphorisms 
are  extremely  brief  and  obscure ;  and  as 
they  could  never  have  been  intelligible 
without  explanation,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  were  always  looked  upon  merely 
as  aids  to  the  memory,  and  lAnded  down, 
with  the  requisite  interpretations,  hj  one 
generation  of  teachers  after  another  to  their 
respective  scholars.  These  aphorisms  have 
all  formed  the  subject  of  exposition  by  com- 
mentators, and  their  principles  have  like- 
wise been  unfolded  in  numelrous  treatises 
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by  subsequent  writers.  The  literature  con- 
nected with  them  is  of  considerable  com- 
pass ;  and  the  systems  have  not  only  been 
much  studied,  but  some  of  them  at  least 
have  undergone  modifications  as  they  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  successive 
generations  of  Indian  thinkers. 

The  whole  of  these  schools,  except  the 
Purva  Mim4ns4,  (which  is  an  exoteric  sys- 
tem, concerning  itself  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Vedic  ritual,)  though  differing  from 
each  other  in  several  important  respects, 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  regard  the 
external  observances  as  but  of  secondary 
consequence,  when  compared  with  that  phi- 
losophical science  which,  under  various  forms, 
they  all  declare  to  be  the  only  means  of  at- 
taining perfect  and  final  felicity.  The  gene- 
ral object  which  they  all  propose  is,  to  ena- 
ble the  student  to  escape  through  philoso- 
phy from  the  necessity  of  being  bom  again 
in  a  mundane  condition,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  root  of  all  pain,  and  to  rise  to  that 
final  state  of  dispassion  and  serenity  which 
disembodied  spirits  only  can  fully  attain, 
and  in  which  alone  perfection  consists.  In 
the  case  of  the  Vedanta,  this  final  felicity 
consists  in  absorption  into  the  Deity. 

One  fundamental  principle  common  to 
these  systems  is,  that  they  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  "  creation  out  of  nothing."  In  ap- 
plying this  axiom,  however,  they  disagree. 
The  Sankhya  holds  that  there  is  an  eternal 
undeveloped  Nature  (Pracriti)^  impalpable 
to  the  senses,  from  which,  by  its  inherent 
energy,  (though  it  is  confessedly  unintelli- 
gentji  all  things,  except  soul,  are  successive- 
ly evolved.*  In  like  manner,  it  is  tiie 
doctrine  of  the  Nyaya  that  the  universe 
has  been  produced  out  of  etemally  pre-exist- 
vvg  atoms ;  but  (according,  at  least,  to  the 
ordinary  view)  these  atoms  have  no  ade- 
quate power  of  selfarrangement,  since, 
although  they  may  have  become  aggregated 
*'  by  an  unseen  peculiar  virtue,  or  time,  or 
other  competent  cause,"  yet  the  supreme 
soul  or  Qod  is  recognised  as  the  framer  of 


*  The  Sankhya  of  Kapila  is  the  most  indepeodent 
and  comprehenaiye  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Indian 
mind  to  form  a  cosmologioal  STStem  on  gromids  of 
reason.  In  its  (tindamental  principles  and  method, 
it  antidpates  (alter  its  own  ftshion)  modem  European 
efforts  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  separates  the  Absolute 
from  the  RelatiYe,  by  means  of  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  Hie  QracriH  thus  corresponds,  with 
Kapila,  to  the  "AMolnte^*  df  modem  speculation. 
In  his  method  Spinoza  approaches  Kapila,  but 
differs  somewhat  in  his  reAilta.  The  Sankhya  in 
many  respects  resembles  the  theory  of  Schelling, 
and  it  has  some  points  of  analogy  with  Fichte. 
It  has  throughout,  however,  an  individuality  of  its 
own,  which  marics  its  indigenous  growth,  and 
forbids  us  io  measore  all  its  doctrines  in  the  forms  of 
European  q^eoulatioii. 
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all  things.  The  Vedantists,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintain  that  there  is  no  eternal  sub- 
stance hit  Spirit;  and  that  the  material 
universe  is  either  identifiable  with  spirit, 
or  is  altogether  an  illusion.  Mr.  Oole- 
brooke,  who  informs  us  that  there '  have 
been  different  schools,  of  the  Vedantists, 
ancient  and  modem,  gives  the  following 
summary  of  what  he  finds  to  have  been  the 
original  dogmas  of  the  system,  as  deducible 
from  the  primary  authorities  : — "  The  prin- 
cipal and  essential  tenets  of  the  Vedanta 
are,  that  God  is  the  omnipotent  and  omni- 
scient  cause  of  the  existence,  continuance, 
and  dissolution  of  the  universe.  Creation 
is  an  act  of  his  will.  He  is  both  efficient 
and  material  cause  of  the  world :  creator 
and  nature,  framer  and  frame,  doer  and 
deed.  At  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
all  are  resolved  into  him :  as  the  spider 
spins  his  thread  from  his  own  substance, 
and  gathers  it  in  again;  as  vegetables 
sprout  from  the  soil,  and  return  to  it,  earth 
to  earth;  as  hair  and  nails  grow  from  a 
living  body  and  continue  with  it.  .  .  .  The 
notion  that  the  versatile  world  is  an  illu- 
sion, {mdyd^)  that  all  which  passes  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  waking  individual  is 
but  a  phantasy  presented  to  his  imagination 
.  .  .  does  not  appear  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  text  of  the  Vedanta."* 

The  Vedanta  theory  may  be,  as  Mr. 
Colebrooke  says,  consistent  with  itself;  but 
as  it  appeared  unphilosophically  to  confound 
matter  with  spirit,  later  writers  endeavoured 
to  modify  it  by  the  introduction  of  some 
new  refinements.  The  doctrine  according, 
ly  takes  a  somewhat  different  form  in  its 
gradual  development.  Assuming  the  same 
essential  principle  of  non-duality,  viz.,  that 
nothing  exists  but  Brahma  or  Deity,  it  no 
longer  holds  that  He  is  transubstantiated 
into  the  material  world, — ^for  the  objects  of 
sense,  it  is  maintained,  have  no  real  exist- 
ence at  all.  The  outward  world  is  only  an 
illusion,  just  as  when  a  rope  (to  use  the  In- 
dian illustration)  lying  on  the  ffrgund  is  by 
mistake  taken  for  a  serpent ;  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  the  rope  has  been  changed, 
or  has  reallv  become  a  serpent.  In  the 
same  way,  when  it  is  said  that  the  universe 
is  Brahma,  it  is  not  meant  that  He  has 
really  become  the  universe,  but  that  He 
appears  so.  The  existence  which  the  world 
appears  to  have  is  no  real  existence  of  its 
own,  but  the  existence  of  Brcdmia  attributed 
to  it.  The  name  and  the  form  which  it  has 
are  derived  from  mdyd  or  illusion.  Brahma 
is  the  substratum  of  the  illusion ;  that  is,  he 
is  not  really  the  material  cause  of  the  world, 


•  MuoeMan&cm  Etsaye,  voL  L  pfK  871, 8t7. 


as  earth  is  of  a  jar,  but  be  is  such  a  substra- 
tum as  the  rope  is  oL  the  serpent  for  which 
it  is  mistaken.  As  the  fancied  existence  of 
the  serpent  depends  on  the  real  existence  of 
the  rope,  while  the  latter  is  not  actually 
changed  into  a  serpent,  so,  too,  the  aeemisg 
existence  of  the  finite  universe  depends  oo 
the  real  existence  of  Brahma,  though 
Brahma  is  not  actually  changed  into  the 
universe.* 


*  Besides  these  recognised  Yedantic  schools,  there 
are  others  whidi  are  either  less  orthodox,  (as  the 
RamAn^ja  sect,)  or  of  a  character  at  once  more 
popular  and  eclectic,  as  that  represented  bj  the 
Bhagavad  GiUL  Of  this  last  work  a  text  and  traiu- 
latioD,  included  in  the  list  of  works  at  the  head  of 
this  Article,  have  .lately  been  pablished  by  Mr. 
Oockbum  Thomson.  It  is  much  esteemed  in  India, 
and  had  been  previously  transhited  by  Willdns  into 
English,  by  Schlegel  into  Latin,  and  by  Galanos  into 
Greek.  Mr.  Thomson's  version,  as  i^  as  we  haTe 
examined  it,  is  an  accurate  and  meritoriotis  one,  and  | 
is  illustrated  by  copious  notes.  The  book,  however, 
though  some  of  its  ideas  are  dii&cult  to  catdi  with 
precision,  is  not  a  very  difficult  one  to  translate, » 
its  style  is  simple  and  dear  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  dark  elliptical  aphorisms  of  the  great 
schools  of  Philosophy,  or  with  ^e  abstruse  azKi 
technical  commentaries  in  which  these  are  exponsd- 
ed.  To  his  translation  Mr.  Thomson  has  prefixed  a 
long  introduction  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindoo 
in  which  he  traces  the  rise  of  speculation  in  India, 
and  describes  the  different  schools,  especially  the 
Sankhja  and  Toga.  The  different  ^hDosophical 
systems  having  been  expounded  by  CSolebrooke, 
Wilson,  B.  St  Hilaire,  and  others,  li^e  room  wis 
left  for  thie  adduction  of  new  facta  on  the  latter 
branch. of  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Thomson  does  not 
profess  to  have  explored  any  fresh  native  sourcea 
He  has,  nevertheless,  many  interesting  criticianis  on 
the  dogmas  of  these  schools,  and  his  sketch  of  the 
pogress  of  Indian  Philosophy  is  ingenious.  To  do 
justice,  however,  to  this  last-mentioned  subject,  we 
should  require  a  far  larger  collection  of  mat^ials, 
and  a  more  extensive  induction,  than  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  it  by  Mr.  Thomson.'  We  must 
notice  a  few  points  in  which  we  find  occasion  to 
differ  from  this  author.  He  is,  we  think,  in  error 
when  he  says  (Introd.  p.  Iviii)  that  KapHa^  the 
founder  of  the  Sankhya  school,  "  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  a  spiritual  essence  from  whidi  individual 
souls  have  emanated,  and  into  which  they  are 
eventually  to  be  ro-abeorbed."  He  concedes,  indeed, 
(p.  Ixvil)  that  the  founder  of  the  Sankhya  makes  no 
mention  of  such  a  universal  spiritual  essence;  but 
argues,  on  certain  grounds,  that  he  must  have  had 
such  a  conception,  which  is  further  held  to  be 
involved  in  the  indications  given  that  all  souls  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  aphorisms  which  are  as> 
sumed  to  prove  this  latter  point  (142and  143  of 
Chap,  l)  are,  however,  wron^y  understood  by  Mr. 
Thomson  to  be  assertions  of  the  Sankhya  view, 
whereas  they  are  declared  by  the  commentators  to 
be  statement*  of  the  Vedanta  doctrine,  which  is 
proposed  merely  to  be  confiited.  (See  Dr.  J.  R. 
Ballantyne's  Aphorisms  of  the  Sankhya  PhiL,  part  I. 
pp.  14*7,  148,  where  the  aphorisms  in  question  are 
numbered  151,  152.)  Agun,  Mr.  Thomson  asserti^ 
(p.  Ixvii.,)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  individual- 
ity is  "peculiar*'  to  the SaiUchya,  or  is, at  least,  "not 
clearly  marked,  though  often  evidentiy  admitted"  in 
tho  otiiflr   sohoola     How,   the  iDdiridaali^  or 
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There  is  another  point  in  which  the  Sank- 
hya  and  Nyaya  syetems  differ  fundamentally 
from  the  Vedanta.  The  two  former  schools, 
while  they  regard  souls  as  etenml  and  un- 
created, yet  maintain  strongly  their,  distinct- 
ness  from  eadi  other,  and  from  the  supreme 
spirit.  The  Vedanta,  on  the  other  hand, 
•  affirms  that  there  is  but  one  soul  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  supreme  soul ;  and  that  the  sense 
of  his  own  separate  personality  which  each 
living  being  has,  is  merely  an  illusion  origi- 
nating in  his  embodied  state,  which  will  i>e 
dissipated  as  soon  as,  by  the  attainment  of 
absolute  knowledge,  he  recognises  the  true 
theory  of  Being,  viz.,  that  there  is  but  one, 
infinite,  all-embracing,  spiritual  substance. 

Though  the  Hindu  Philosophy  has  been 
ably  treated,  in  all  its  branches,  by  Mr. 
Oolebroke  in  his  Essays  on  the  subject,  and 
partially  by  Professors  H.  H.  Wilson  and 
Lassen,  Ve  may  still  hope  for  farther  eluci- 
dation of  these  ancient  and  interesting  sys- 
tems. From  Dr.  J.  R.  Ballantyne,  in 
particular,  who  has  begun  to  print  the  origi- 
nal aphorisms  of  all  the  schools,  with  trans- 
lations and  explanations,  as  well  as  from 
other  scholars,  we  may  look  for  additional 
information  regarding  their  original  tenets, 
and  the  several  modifications  which  they 
have  subsequently  undergone.  When  the 
barrier  of  technical  terms  and  Eastern  modes 
of  thought  has  been  penetrated,  these  origi- 
nal, profound,  and  ingenious  speculations  will 

diBtinctiiesa  of  souls  is  clearly  and  strong^ly  main- 
tained in  the  Njaja  and  Yaiseshika  systems.  Onoe 
nlbre,  we  think  that  Mr.  Thomson  has  allowed  too 
little  importance  to  the  Vedanta  school,  (or,  if  he 
pleases,  to  the  prae-Gredantic  pantheism  of  the  Upan- 
ishads,)  aa  an  element  in  the  theologj  of  the 
Bhagavad  GitL  He  admits,  it  is  true,  (in  p.  zlviiL) 
that  the  Vedanta  doctrines  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
those  of  the  Bhagavad  Git^  and  (in  pp.  c,  cL,)  that 
to  conciliate  the  Vedic  school,  the  idea  of  a  unlTersal 
impersonal  Being  was  adopted,  But,  throughout, 
the  Sankhya  seems  to  be  assumed  as  the  main 
groundwork  of  the  Bhagaisd  6it& ;  and  souls  m 
represented  as  emanating  from  a  spiritual  essanoe, 
recognised  in  the  "  theistical  Sankhya."  In  not«  9 
to  Chap.  xiiL,  too^  oar  author  speaks  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  work  as  purely  Sankhya,  Now,  in  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke's  Ctsay  on  the  Vedanta,  the  Bhagavad  Griti 
is  specified  as  one  of  the  recognised  auUiorities  for 
that  flystem,  though  the  doctrines  of  the  two  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  not  quite  consonant  with  each  other. 
The  connexion  of  the  Bhagavad  Git4  with  the  Ve- 
danta is,  indeed,  clearly  declared  in  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  fonner,  where  Mr. 
Thomson  vainly  tries  to  explain  away  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Arahnuhwtras^  which  is  a  well-known 
term  fbr  the  aphorisms  of  the  Vedanta-  pMlosophy. 
Pantheism,  or  even  the  emanation  of  souls,  is,  we 
think,  quite  foreign  to  the  Sankhya  schodi  in  any  of 
its  forms,  and  oomd  not  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Bhagavad  Git4  from  that  quarter.  The  work  tnjppean 
to  be  an  attempt,  of  which  there  are  other  instances 
in  Hindu  literature,  to  reconcile  the  diacrepanciei  of 
the  Sankhya  and  Vedanta  qrstema  . 


be  found  to  have  remarkable  relations  to  the 
more  familiar  systems  of  metaphysics  and 
theology  in  Europe  ;  and  the  study  of  them 
may,  in  various  ways,  assist  European  phi- 
losophers and  speculative  divines  in  their 
attempts  to  adjust  the  great  ultimate  pro- 
blems of  human  reason.  They  offer  a  new 
and  important  field  of  research  to  the  stu- 
dents of  philosophical  literature  in  this  . 
country,  who  have,  since  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively, 
among  ancient  speculations,  to  the  remains 
of  Greek  thought. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  main  features  of  the 
Eastern  systems  are  sufficiently  manifest. 
From  the  survey  we  have  taken,  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  they  all  have  in  them  import- 
ant elements  of  truth ;  yet  even  when  the 
whole  of  these  scattered  elements  are  com- 
bined, they  fall  short  of  making  up  the  com- 
plete circle  of  Christian  theism.  While  the 
Vedanta  holds  the  great  truth  that  the 
Supreme  Spirit  is  the  only  eternally  existing 
substance,  and  ascribes  to  his  will  and  design 
the  creation  of  the  universe ;  it  yet  either 
identifies  His  creation  with  Himself  in  a  sense 
not  easily  distinguishable  from  pantheism, 
or  denies  the  reality  of  the  phenomenal 
world.  In  any  view,  it  expresslv  repudiates 
the  distinct  personality  of  all  finite  intelli- 
gent creatures.  The  Nyaya,  again,  admits 
the  personality  of  the  Deity,  and  ascribes  to 
him  intelligence,  will,  and  activity,  but  is 
silent  as  to  his  moral  attributes  and  govern- 
ment The  finite  souls  which  it  recognises 
have  existed  eternally  in  substance,  but  the 
understanding,  desire,  and  activity  with 
which  they  become  invested,  are  not  co-ex- 
tensive with  their  whole  duration,  and  their 
perfection  consists  in  extricating  themselves 
from  all  mundane  relations,  and  fi*om  all 
afiections,  however  worthy  or  exalted  their 
object  may  be.  The  only  one  of  the  six 
schools  which  seems  to  recognise  the  doctrine 
of  divine  providence  is  the  Yoga  of  Patan- 
jali.*  It  thus  seems,  that  the  consistent  fol- 
lowers of  these  systems  can  have,  in  the 
perfected  state,  no  religion,  no  action,  and 
no  moral  character.  "A  happy  state  of 
imperturbable  apathy  is,'*  says  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke,  **^the  ultimate  bliss  to  which  the 
Indian  aspires." 

Such  are  the  schools  of  mixed  philosophy 
and  theology  which  the  ancient  Hindu  Sages 
have  elaborated.  Their  learned  descend- 
ants, in  our  own  day,  are  profoundly  versed 
in  the  systems  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  them,  especially  theT<7yaya  and  the 
Vedanta,  and  reason  with  great  acuteness 


*  Golebrooke's  JtfMoeOdMottf  iSway5,  vol.  i.  pp.  251, 
409,  410. 
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on  the  principles  which  they  find  there 
expounded.  They  do  not,  however,  exhibit 
the  least  independence  of  thought  in  examin- 
ing the  truths  of  those  principles,  which  they 
receive  implicitly  on  the  authority,  accounted 
divine,  of  the  Sages  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed.  Even  the  discrepancies  between 
the  Sankhya,  Nyaya,  and  Vedanta  systems, 
which  to  the  European  scholar  appear 
80  distinct  and  fundamental,  are  regarded 
by  them  as  reconcilable,  and  as  springing 
from  the  desire  of  their  sacred  writers  to 
accommodate  truth  to  different  capacities. 
The  Vedanta  is,  however,  popularly  con- 
sidered as  the  one  system,  to  the  compre- 
hension of  which  all  the  others  are  subser- 
vient, —  as  the  climax  of  transcendental 
truth.  Pantheistic  principles  are  thus,  in 
fact,  not  only  common  among  the  learned, 
but  are  widely  diffused  among  the  middle 
classes  of  Hindu  society. 

The  task  imposed  on  those  of  our  mis- 
sionaries who  are  brought  into  contact  with 
thinkers  of  this  school,  is  one  of  very  great 
difficulty  ;  and  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  many  of  them  are  quite  incompetent  to 
fulfil  it  satisfactorily.  The  seeming  argu- 
ments against  Pantheism,  which  suggest 
themselves  to  ordinary  and  unmetaphysical 
reasoners,  do  not,  in  reality,  go  near  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question.  If  a  missionary 
argues  that  the  Vedanta  doctrine  must  be 
untrue,  because  it  recognises  no  distinction 
between  the  human  soul  and  God — the  sub- 
ject and  object  of  worship,  and  thus  annihi- 
lates religion  and  morality,  he  must  expect 
to  be  told  by  the  defender  of  that  system, 
that  this  is  no  proper  ground  of  objection, 
since  the  question  at  issue  is,  whether  or  not 
au  absolute  distinction  of  ego  and  non-ego  be 
philosophically  necessary  or  even  possible. 
If  he  rejoin,  that  our  sense  of  personality 
and  of  dependence  on  a  superior  power,  and 
i)ur  moral  instincts  lead  us  irresistibly  to 
believe  that  a  distinction  really  exists,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  explain  in  opposition 
to  the  asserters  of  mdyd  or  unreality,  in 
what  sense  the  alleged  illusion  is  impossible. 
A  line  of  argument,  satisfactory  in  a  meta- 
physical point  of  view,  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  been  propounded  by  any  of  our 
European  missionaries.  In  fact,  when  we 
study  the  Hindu  ontology,  and  consider  the 
mental  training  needed  for  bringing  about  a 
liUional  sympathy  between  Christian  teach- 
ers and  minds  disciplined  in  the  subtleties 
of  Eastern  speculation — Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan, a  new  and  special  department  of 
(iiissionary  preparation  and  effort  seems  to 
be  urgently  required.  We  cannot  at  present 
investigate   the    speculative  and    practical 


questions  here  suggested,  and  which  are  too 
much  overlooked  in  the  missionary  enter- 
prises  of  Scottish  and  English  Churches. 
They  deserve,  in  a  special  manner,  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
spread  of  Christian  civilisation  among  the 
leading  minds  of  the  vast  Hindu  and  Mo- 
hammedan populations,  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  influence  of  Christianity  over  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  East. 

While  Indian  speculation  had  been  occo- 
pied  in  the  way  we  have  described,  and  the 
undefined  belief  in  one  supreme  Spirit,  which 
in  the  latest  Vedic  hymns  begins  to  emerge 
out  of  the  anterior  nature- worship  and  poly- 
theism, had  been  gradually  developing  itself, 
in  the  progress  of  rationalism,  into  different 
theistic  and  pantheistic  systems,  a  change, 
not  less  decided,  had  been  proceeding  in  the 
mythological  representations  of  their  popu- 
lar religion.  The  imagination  of  the  Hin- 
dus, ceaselessly  creative,  has,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  fervid  religious  temperament, 
been  striving  for  thousands  of  years  to 
picture  to  itself  the  secrets  of  the  unseen 
world,  and  the  agency  of  those  superior 
powers  by  whom  the  destiny  of  man  is  con- 
trolled. Gradually,  by  a  process  which  our 
present  acquaintance  with  Indian  literature 
does  not  enable  us  to  trace  with  entire  pre- 
cision, the  ancient  worship  of  the  Vedio 
gods  declined,  and  made  way  for  the  adora- 
tion of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva. 

Br&hma  is  the  masculine  or  personal  form 
of  the  word  Br&hm&n,  which,  in  its  neuter 
form,  means  the  universal  Spirit.  In  the 
systematized  Hindu  mythology,  he  is  the 
creator,  is  Vishnu  is  the  preserver,  and  Siva 
the  destroyer,  of  the  worlds.  While,  how- 
ever, Brahm&  appears  to  be  little  more  than 
a  theological  conception,  and  has  never  been 
the  object  of  any  general  or  enthusiastic 
worship,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  on  the  contrary, 
have  for  two  thousand  years  shared  together 
the  passionate  adoration  of  the  Hindus. 
Both  these  popular  deities  have,  as  Vire  have 
seen,  their  nominal  representatives  in  the 
Vedic  hymns,  where  Vishnu  appeais  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  sun,  and  Rudra,  (a  name 
eventually  assigned  to  Siva,)  is  a  god  of  fire 
or  of  tempest.  Whether  these  two  Vedic 
gods  drew  to  themselves  and  absorbed  the 
functions  and  attributes  of  two  or  more 
popular  deities;  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  popular  deities  constituted  the 
real  objects  of  adoration,  and  appropriated 
some  of  the  characters  and  appellations  of 
their  Vedic  rivals,  or  whether  some  different 
process  took  place,  it  would  be  difl[icult  to 
say.    The  result  of  the  process,  whatever  it 
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may  have  been,  was,  that  Vishnu  and  Siva 
became  at  length  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  Hindu  pantheon. 

The  character  of  Vishnu,  as  ultimately 
conceived,  is  that  of  a  beneficent  preserver, 
who  became  incarnate  in  various  shapes  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  world.  The  Bhagavad 
Gita  introduces  him  as  declaring  in  the  per- 
son of  Krishna,  that  -he  appears  in  every 
great  mundane  era  for  the  salvation  of  the 
virtuous,  the  punishment  of  evil  dogrs,  and 
the  establishment  of  righteousness.  These 
incarnations,  however,  as  described  in  the 
Puranas,  have  very  little  of  a  moral  import. 
As  a  fish,  Vishnu  preserved  Menu,  the  pro- 
genitor of  men,  with  the  seeds  of  things,  in 
an  ark':  as  a  boar  he  raised  on  his  tusks  the 
earth  which  had  been  submerged  in  the 
ocean ;  as  a  man-lion  he  tore  in  pieces  an 
impious  king ;  as  a  tortoise  he  supported 
the  mountain  with  which  the  ocean  was 
churned ;  in  the  form  of  Buddha,  the  arch- 
heretic,  he  deluded  the  enemies  of  the  gods; 
as  Krishna,  the  hero  of  Mathura,  he  per- 
formed in  childhood  a  great  many  super- 
natural feats,  in  youth  abandoned  himself  to 
love  and  to  frolic,  and  in  manhood  took  part 
in  the  great  war  of  the  Kurus  and  Pandus, 
and  delivered  himself  of  the  mystical  the- 
ology of  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  The  worship 
of  Vishnu  has  passed  through  many  phases. 
The  principal  is  the  deification  of  Krishna, 
who  was  first  regarded  as  a  hero;  then 
came  to  be  considered  as  a  partial  incarna- 
tion of  the  deity  ;  and  was  ultimately  iden- 
tified by  his  votaries  with  the  supreme 
God. 

While  Vishnu  thus  represents  the  mild 
and  beneficent  side  of  the  divine  agency,  as 
conceived  bv  the  Hindus,  the  contrary  is 
the  case  with  Siva  in  his  distinctive  charac- 
ter, as  finally  developed.  He  is  portrayed 
with  all  the  attributes  of  terror  and  destruc- 
tion; his  befitting  and  emblematic  orna- 
ment is  a  necklace  of  human  skulls.  As  in 
the  great  cycle  of  nature,  however,  death 
leads  to  life,  and  ruin  to  renovation,  Siva  is 
also  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  all  things,  as 
the  generative  power,  and  by  his  enthusias- 
tic votaries  he  is  represented  as  one  with  the 
Supreme. 

Lakshmi  is  the  spouse  of  Vishnu,  and 
the  personification  of  prosperity  and  good 
fortune.  Siva's  consort  bears  most  com- 
monly the  name  of  Bhftw&nl  or  Du]^&  or 
Kali.  She  is  the  most  popular  of  Hindu 
goddesses,  and  is  worshipped  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms  and  designations,  chiefly  ex- 
pressive of  terror  and  destruction.  Bloody 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  her ;  and  her  patron- 
'^e  is  claimed  by  the  murderous  Thugs. 
Though  so  prominent  in  the  later  mythology. 


this  goddess  is  unknown  to  the  earliest  Vedic 
hymns. 

It  would  be  needless  to  enter  into  details 
of  the  Hindu  popular  religion.  They  are 
suflSciently  accessible  to  our  readers.  We 
will,  however,  give  a  short  account  of  the 
later  sacred  books  which  aife  the  Hindu's  au- 
thority for  cosmogony,  mythology,  and  all 
the  branches  of  his  ordinary  religious  belief 
and  practice.  These  are  the  Itihdsas  (to 
which  class  the  great  heroic  poems  called 
the  R^m&yana  and  MahabhSrata  belong)  and 
the  eighteen  PurdnaSy  with  their  appendages. 
These, two  classes  of  works,  though  distin- 
guished by  the  native  writers,  resemble  each 
other  IP  closely,  as  to  justify  our  here  con- 
sidering them  together.  The  first  beginnings 
of  this  poetical  literature  are  to  be  found  in 
the  legends  in  the  Br^hmftnas,  and  in  various 
mythical  fragments  embodied  in  the  Mahab- 
harata.  These  legendary  poems  were  grad- 
ually expanded  and  multiplied,  till  at  length 
vast  collections  of  cosmogonic  and  heroic 
traditions  were  formed.  These  collections 
have  been  undergoing  continual  alterations 
and  additions,  coniBbrmable  to  the  success- 
ive changes  in  the  popular  belief  The 
nucleus  of  the  Mahabharata  is  supposed  to 
be  very  ancient — ^probably  more  than  two 
thousand  years  old — but  it  appears  from  in- 
ternal evidence  to  have  been  repeatedly  in- 
terpolated with  new  matter.  Krishna  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  described  in  it  as  a 
mere  human  hero ;  and  the  passages  which 
represent  him  as  a  demigod,  or  .as  the  su- 
preme deity,  bears  marks  of  a  more  recent 
origin.  None  of  the  Purdncu,  in  their  pre- 
sent form,  are  very  ancient ;  and  many  of 
the  number,  while  they  embody  or  repeat  old 
legends,  hate  evidently  been  compiled  in 
modem  times  with  a  sectarian  aim  to  cele- 
brate some  new  character  or  manifestation  of 
a  fevourite  god.  Some  of  them  are  devo- 
ted to  the  glorification  of  Vishnu ;  others 
extol  the  superior  dignity  of  Siva  ;  while  a 
third  class  more  especially  celebrates  the 
Saktis  or  female  energies  of  the'  deity.  In 
these  works  the  odium  theologicum  is  some- 
times manifested  in  the  strongest  manner 
towards  the  votaries  of  the  rival  god.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  Vishnu  ite  writer  says,  "  He 
who  forsakes  Vishnu,  and  worships  any  other 
god,  is  like  the  fool,  who,  to  quench  his  thirst, 
digs  a  well  on  the  very  brink  of  the  Ganges." 
"  The  very  sight  of  Vishnu  kindles  the  w  rath 
of  Siva,  and  that  wrath  will  plunge  you  into 
a  dreadful  hell,"  retorts  the  Sivaite.  "  Those 
who  seek  for  salvation,must  reject  the  hideous 
lord  of  devils,"  angrily  rejoins  the  Vishnuitc. 

While,  however,  the  estimation  of  In- 

I'dra,  Agni,  and  the  other  Vedic  divinities, 
has  thus  declined,  owing  to  the  growth  of 
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new  forma  of  worship,  tbey  still  maintain 
their  place  in  the  old  Vedic  ritual,  which,  to 
the  present  time,  forms  the  main  part  of 
the  Brahaman's  daily  ceremonial.  The  great 
powers  of  nature,  too,  still  exert  an  overaw- 
ing influence  over  the  Hindu's  mind.  The 
sun,  as  his  glorioHs  life-inspiring  orb  mounts 
above  the  level  horizon,  or  the  towering 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  is  still  greeted  with 
bowed  head  and  reverent  ejaculations. 
These  facts  prove  at  once  the  strong  hold 
which  Vedic  tradition  has  on  the  mind  of 
India,  and  the  irresistible  tendency  of  its 
people  towards  new  forms  of  worship. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  a  period  long  ante- 
ri'ortothatat  which  the  Ptirafuu  had  assumed 
their  present  form,  a  momentous  schism 
bad  occurred  in  the  religious  system  of  India. 
The  great  reformer  Buddha  had  appeared,, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  his  teaching,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Indian  world  had 
practically  thrown  aside  caste  and  deserted 
the  worship  of  their  ancestral  gods.  This  ex- 
traordinary religious  revolution  affords  an- 
other proof  of  the  activity  and  independence 
of  the  Htndu  mind  in  past  ages. 

Sakya  Muni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism, 
was  the  son  of  a  king,  and  seems  to  have 
lived  npt  less  Chan  six  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
tiioughtful  turn  of  mind.  Having  become 
impressed  with  the  vanity  of  earthly  things, 
he  left;  his  home,  and  visited  the  schools  of 
the  learned  Brahmans,  to  make  himself  &r 
miliar  with  their  doctrines.  Being,  however, 
dissatisfied  with  what  they  taught,  he  prose- 
cuted the  search  after  truth  for  himseu^  and 
after  making  trial  both  of  rigid  self-disci- 
pline and  of  a  more  natural  mode  of  life,  and 
passing  some  time  in  extatic  contemplation, 
he  became  assured  that  he  had  attained  an  in- 
sight into  absolute  knowledge, — that  he  had 
become  Btiddha,  (t.  e.,  enlightened,)  From 
this  time  he  began,  and  for  a  long  series  of 
years  continued,  to  travel  about  in  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  provinces  of  Northern  India, 
propagating  his  new  doctrines,  which  he  re- 
commended by  his  persuasive  discourses  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  (at  that  time  a  novel 
vehicle  of  instruction,)  by  the  influence  of 
his  charity  and  mild  virtues,  and,  according 
to  the  legends,  by  the  display  of  supernatu- 
ral powers.  His  doctrine  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  result  of  preceding  influences,  and 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  some  points 
to  the  Sankhya  philosophy.  He  held,  in 
common  with  the  Brahmans,  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  and  that  all  living  be- 
ings, until  they  employ  they  right  means  of 
attaining  final  liberation,  must  continue  to 
revolve  in  a  continual  cycle  of  births,  subject- 


ed to  more  or  less  degradation  and  uiih^>. 
piness.  The  true  means  of  deliverance, 
however,  he  professed  to  be  able  to  conima- 
nicate ;  and  he  offered  his  fud  to  all,  unlet- 
tered as  well  as  learned.  This  method  con- 
sisted in  the  knowle^e  of  the  Twelve-fold 
series  of  causes,  which,  beginning  with  igno- 
rance, have  successively  led  to  mundane  ex- 
btence  and  to  misery;  and  of  the  Four  grand 
verities,  of  which  the  substance  is,  that  suf- 
fering arises  from  passion,  and  is  universal, 
but  may  be  extinguished  by  nirvdna^  which 
is  to  be  attained  by  right  &ith,  right  reli- 
gious discipline  of  the  prescribed  sort,  and 
right  meditation,  which  reaches  its  climax  in 
four  stages.  This  final  state,  according  to  the 
most  recent  authorities,*  is  nothing  else  than 
eternal  sleep.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however, 
pronounces  that  nirvdna  is  not  annihilation, 
but  perfect  quietude. 

As  Sakya  Muni  rejected  the  authority  of 
the  Vedas,  asserted  his  own  personal  superi- 
ority over  the  popular  deities,  and  invited 
all  his  countrymen  of  every  caste  to  enrol 
themselves  as  members  of  his  new  commu- 
nity, it  was  only  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  that  he  should  experience  a  deter- 
mined opposition  from  the  Brahmans,  whom 
he  robbed  of  their  prescriptive  influence  and 
consideration.  The  Buddhist  legends,  ac- 
cordingly^ relate  that  he  was  challenged  by 
them  to  a  trial  of  strength,  and  that  he  trf- 
umphantly  defeated  them,  by  performing,  in 
the  presence  of  large  multitudes,  the  most 
brilliant  miracles.  He  enabled  his  mes- 
senger to  fly  through  the  air,  created  a  lumin- 
ous apparition  in  Uie  atmosphere,  supemat- 
urally  kindled  and  extinguished  a  confla- 
gration, produced  earthquakes,  and  so  forth 
— ^a  series  of  wonders  which  his  mortified 
antagonists  in  vain  attempted  to  rival  by 
oonnter  demonstrations. 

His  success  was  signal.  Large  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  all  classes  deserted  the 
ranks  of  the  Brahmans  and  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Many  of  the  Indian  princes  em- 
braced his  religion;  and  ultimately  it  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  nearly  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  old  established  creed. 
Though  Buddhism  has  long  been  swept  from 
the  continent  of  India,  and  comparatively 
few  traces  of  its  existence  are  to  be  found  in 
the  extant  Brahmanical  literature,  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  diffused,  and  of 
the  power  and  wealth  of  its  supporters,  du- 
ring many  centuries,  may  be  formed  from 
the  rock  inscriptions  which  have  of  late  years 
been  discovered  and  decyphered  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  still  more  from  thQ 
numerous  splendid  monasteries  and  temples, 


*  Bartb^emy  St  Hilaire^  Du  Bauddhitme^  p.  196. 
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the  work  of  Buddhists,  excavated  from  the 
mountain  sides,  which  still  survive  in  soli- 
tary gfandeur  at  Ajunta,  EUora,  Carli,  and 
numerous  other  places  in  Western  India.* 

How,  it  may  be  inquired,  did  S&kya  Muni 
succeed  in  overcoming  the  opposition  of  the 
Brahmans  and  collecting  around  him  so 
many  adherents  1  It  is  possible  that  he  may, 
under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm,  have  laid 
claim  to  supernatural  power,  and  that  this 
claim,  if  put  forward,  may  have  been  admit- 
ted by  his  contemporaries,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  believe  that  such  power  could 
be  extorted  from  the  gods  by  any  one  who 
persevered  long  enough  in  the  practice  of 
intense  austerities.  We  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  popular  character  and  compre- 
hensive basis  of  his  teaching,  to  the  common 
^und  which  his  system  had  with  Brahman* 
ism  in  the  tenet  of  transmigration,  already 
deeply  rooted  in  the  general  belief^  and  to  his 
own  personal  sanctity,  kindness,  and  conde- 
scension. His  doctrine  satisfied  that  love  of 
quietude  and  abstract  contemplation  which 
is  so  natural  to  the  Indian  mind.  Ignorance, 
poverty,  misfortune,  and  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining not  only  aubaistence,  but  honour 
and  consideration  bv  the  profession  of  an 
easy  asceticism,  no  doubt  attracted  men  to 
the  community  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  system  which  Buddha  established  and 
his  followers  further  organized,  and  which 
underwent  many  successive  modifications, 
existed  in  India  alongside  of  Brahmanism  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  information  we  cannot  tell  what 
the  circumstances  were  which  enabled  the 
Brahmans,  after  so  long  a  period  of  tolera- 
tion, to  banish  the  rival  system  from  the 
country  of  its  birth.  They  could  never  have 
regarded  the  heretical  Buddhists  but  with 
ill-will,  though  the  feeling  may  have  been 
softened  by  time  and  habit ;  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Buddhists  with  the  lower  classes, 
joined,  perhaps,  to  a  want  of  organization 
among  themselves,  would  tend  to  keep  their 
rancour  in  check.  It  may  be  conjectured, 
however,  that  the  quietude  and  asceticism  of 
the  Buddhist  system  had  proved  less  attrac- 
tive to  the  great  body  of  the  people  than  the 
sensuous  polytheism  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
that  these  tendencies  to  reaction  were  turned 
to  the  best  advantage  by  some  able  and 
ardent  votaries  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  who 
appear  to  have  arisen  at  this  particular  crisis, 
and  aroused  an  enthusiasm  among  their  fel- 
low-worshippers which  they  were  able  to 
direct   with    irresistible  force  agMnst  the 


*  Soe  Mr.  James  Fergusson's  IHustrations  of  the 
Rock-cut  temples  of  India.  The  temples  at  Ajunta 
are  all  Buddhist,  and  those  at  EUora  partly  ta 


enemies  of  the  gods.  A  glance  at  the  early- 
history  of  Christianity,  and  the  alternations 
of  repose  and  persecution  which  the  Churoh 
then  experienced,  makes  it  less  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  how  Buddhism  should  have 
been  long  tolerated,  and  at  length  over- 
whelmed.* 

The  expulsion  or  conversion  of  the  Bud* 
dhists  was  not  followed  by  any  complete  unity 
of  faith  or  worshi  p  among  the  Hindus.  Vishnu 
and  Siva,  with  their  consorts,  still  continued 
to  divide  the  affections  of  the  people;  and 
new  legends  were  invented  by  the  Brah- 
manical  partisans  of  each  god  to  describe 
new  manifestations  of  his  glory,  and  aug- 
ment the  popularity  of  those  &voured  shrines 
where  they  were  feigned  to  have  occurred. 
Many  popular  sects,  too,  arose,  both  Vishnuite 
and  Sivite,  whose  teachers,  sprung  from  the 
lower  ranks,  gave  utterance  to  &eir  pious 
and  mystical  emotions  in  the  vernacular 
tongues,  and  shewed  that  religious  knowledge 
and  leadership  were  no  longer  the  exclusive 
heritage  of  the  priestly  caste.  The  toidenoy 
of  many  of  these  popular  sects  is  to  spiritualize 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  country. 

Enough  has  been  said,  in  this  article,  to 
shew  the  profoundly  religious  character  of 
the  Hindus,  (which  is  manifested  no  less  by 
the  fasts,  and  penances,  and  self-immolations 
c^  their  popular  faith,  than  by  the  lofty 
though  devious  flights  of  their  metaphysics 
theology,)  and  to  indicate  the  restless  activity 
with  which  they  have  striven  for  ages  to 
solve  the  deepest  problems  affecting  man's 
destiny  and  relations  to  the  Divine  nature. 
We  think  it  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  literature  without  a  more 
favourable  idea  of  Hinduism  as  a  whole,  and 
a  more  hopeful  estimate  of  the  religious 
prospects  of  its  followers,  than  have  been 
hitherto  prevalent,  especially  in  this  country. 
The  Hindus  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
mere  ignorant  and  &natical  worshippers  of 
stocks  and  stones,  whose  chief  characteristics 
are  to  bum  widows,  drown  their  infants, 
choke  their  dying  parents  with  Ganges  water, 
and  fling  themselves  beneath  the  destroying 
wheels  of  Juggumath.  We  must  now  frankly 
admit  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  people 
of  ancient  renown  and  high  civilisation, 
among  whom  science  and  pMlosophy  flour- 
ished when  our  own  forefathers  were  painted 
savages.  In  this  country  Christian  writers 
have  not  hitherto  done  justice  to  heathenism. 
Its  dark  side  may  not,  it  is  true,  have  been 


*  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  premature 
death  of  M.  Bumoui^  who  throw  so  much  liglit  on 
the  early  history  of  Buddhism,  interyened,  to  prevent 
his  investigating  the  ciicumstanccs  of  its  expulsion 
from  Indiik 
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too  deeply  shaded;  but  its  brighter  features, 
the  sublime,  though  often  distorted  concep- 
tions of  its  sages,  and  the  heroic  self-sacrifice 
of  its  ascetics,  have  not  been  brought  out 
into  sufficient  prominence.  We  agree  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Hoffmann,  a  pious 
and  evangelical  German  divine,  (in  his  MU- 
iiona  Stunden,  vol.  ii.  preface,)  that  some  of 
our  British  missionaries  have  denounced,  in 
too  strong  terms,  the  religious  system  of 
India,  and  thrown  its  nobler  background  too 
much  into  the  shade.  The  feelings  of  un- 
mingled  horror  with  which  Hinduism  has 
been  regarded  by  these  zealous  men,  and 
their  slowness  to  perceive  in  it  any  elenient 
of  good,  have  no  doubt  impeded  their  success, 
by  rendering  their  teaching  more  distasteful 
to  the  Hindus,  and  by  depriving  them  of 
that  point  of  contact  and  bond  of  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  India,  which  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  common  ground  of  truth  and  reason 
would  have  afforded. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  much  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  religious  history  of 
India  enhances  its  interest  as  a  field  of  Christ- 
ian missions  in  the  eyes  of  the  devout  scholar. 
It  may  be,  that  in  the  sight  of  God  all  human 
souls  are  equal;  that  the  philosopher  and 
the  barbarian  stand  on  the  same  footing  in 
His  presence ;  though  we  know  not  that 
there  is  any  warrant  for  making  such  an 
assertion.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  a  missionary  of  highly-cul- 
tivated mind,  whether  he  has  to  deal  with  a 
savage,  who  has  hardly  any  idea  of  God,  or 
— as  in  India — with  a  thoughtful  and  culti- 
vated heathen,  whose  subtle  mind  can  thread 
all  the  mazes  of  speculation.  It  is  an  em- 
ployment worthy  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  philosophic  of  our  theologians,  to  supply 
the  religious  affections  of  the  nations  of  India, 
which  are  still  clinging  to  shadows  and  dis- 
torted images  of  the  truth,  with  the  only  real 
and  adequate  object  of  devotion — God  in 
Qirist,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself. 


Abt.  VIIL— 1.  The  Times  Newspaper.  The 
Morning  Post  Newspaper,     1856. 

2.  The  Leader  Weekly  Journal— ''Our  Civil 
isation.''     1856. 

8.  Sunbeam>s  in  the  Cottage.  By  Margaret 
Maria  Brswstxr.     Edinburgh,  1856. 

Ihcongruitieb  and  inconsistencies  the  most 
palpable  are  oflen  born  of  a  common  stock; 
but  one  trait  of  resemblance  indicates  their 
brotherhood,  they  have  all  the  mark  of  ex- 
oessiveness  upon  them.    Extremes,  if  they 


do  not  meet  under  one  common  parental 
roof,  go  forth  from  it  into  the  world.  Where 
there  is  an  Isaac  there  is  also  an  Ishmael. 
Where  there  is  a  Jacob  there  is  an  Esau. 
Such  are  the  types  of  modern  civilisation  in 
Christian  England ;  and  in  no  place  of  our 
social  morality  more  conspicuous  than  in 
our  domestic  treatment  of  women.  Tender, 
considerate,  self-sacrificing,  caressing,  on  the 
one  hand;  violent,  selfish,  brutal,  on  the 
other,  Man  treats  his  helpmate  as  a  child  or 
an  invalid,  incapable  of  self-assertion  and 
self-defence,  indeed,  of  all  independent 
action, — ^and  therefore  an  object  of  deference 
and  attention,  to  be  humoured  and  indulged, 
to  be  aided  and  supported ;  or  else,  as  an 
inferior  animal,  strong  in  endurance,  to  be 
buffeted,  and  persecuted,  and  outraged,  and 
humiliated,  and  made  to  suffer  every  kind  of 
wrong. 

Now  all  this,  doubtless,  arises  from  the 
one  common  feeling,  that  woman  is  the 
"weaker  vessel."  As  is  man's  conception 
of  the  purposes  and  uses  of  strength,  so  is 
his  treatment  of  woman  either  of  a  defensive 
or  an  offensive  character.  In  either  case 
there  is  an  overweening  sense  of  his  own  supe- 
riority, the  practical  expression  of  which,  what- 
ever its  intent,  is  degrading  to  the  other  sex. 
We  are  very  far  from  any  disposition  to 
assert,  that  the  two  extremes  of  defensiveness 
and  offensiveness  are  equal  evils.  It  may 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  something  of  a  paradox 
to  place  them  in  the  same  category.  But 
they  are  evils,  which,  though  differing  in  de- 
gree, as  they  arise  from  the  same  cause,  tend 
also  to  the  same  result.  Both  indicate  and 
perpetuate  the  weakness  of  woman.  To 
start  from  one's  seat,  or  rush  across  the 
room  to  pick  up  a  woman's  pocket-handker- 
chief, or  to  open  the  door  for  her,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  knocking  her  down  and 
stamping  upon  her ;  but  both  acts  originate 
in  the  same  sense  of  man's  superiority,  and 
tend  to  perpetuate  woman's  weakness.  The 
one  is  a  blunder,  the  other  is  a  crime. 

It  is  with  the  crime,  not  with  the  blunder, 
that  we  have  to  do  in  this  place,  though  we 
may,  perhaps,  incidentally  revert  to  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  in  the 
criminal  annals  of  England,  outrages  upon 
women  have  of  late  years  held  a  distressingly 
prominent  position.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  does 
not  add  one  or  more  to  the  published  cases 
of  this  description  of  offence ;  and  the  pub- 
lished, that  is,  the  judicially  investigated 
cases,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
unpublished.  The  outrage  may  be  murder 
itself,  or  it  may  fall  short  of  murder.  Some 
wretched  woman  goes  bleeding  and  stagger- 
ing into  court,  to  tell  how  her  husband  or 
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her  paramour  has  struck  her  down  and 
trampled  upon  her — thrown  her  out  of  a 
window  or  kicked  her  down  stairs — or  stab- 
bed her  with  a  knife — or  perpetrated  some 
act  of  violence  upon  her  person,  too  gross 
and  horrible  to  describe.  It  has  become,  we 
say,  an  every-day  storyj  The  details  may 
vary,  for  there  are  many  forms  of  cruelty 
on  the  one  side,  and  suffering  on  the  other ; 
but  they  are  all  written  by  the  same  strong 
hand  in  the  blood  and  tears  of  feeble  wo- 
man. 

We  have  no  intention  to  indulge  in  any 
declamatory  passages  on  this  painful  subject. 
The  day's  paper  is  sure  to  furnish  an  example 
of  the  evil — and  one  will  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  as  a  hundred.  Here  in  the  Times 
newspaper  of  last  month  is  a  specimen  of 
what  may  be  read  on  any  day  of  the  week : — 

"WoBSHip  Street. — Charles  Sloman,  a  Burlj- 
lookiog  fellow,  was  charged  with  outrages  upon 
his  wife. 

*'  The  wife,  a  decent-lookiog  woman,  who  gave 
her  evidence  with  manifest  relactance  against  her 
husband,  said,  she  only  wished  to  be  parted  from  , 
him ;  that  the  prisoner  had  lamed  her  with  kick^.  | 
stniek  ber  in  the  face  with  his  fist,  and  knocked 
her  down.  She  had  been  married  only  eight 
years,  but  had  been  beaten  and  ill-osed  so  many 
times,  that  she  really  could  not  say  how  often,  but 
was  seldom  or  never  without  black  eyes  and  a 
bruised  face.  8he  sometimes  earned  as  much  oa 
a  pound  per  week  at  artificial  flower-making,  but 
what  the  prisoner  earned  she  did  not  know, '  as  be 
never  gave  her  anything  but  blows.' 

"  Mr.  Hammill  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  be 
committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  six 
monthft,  with  hard  labour,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  to  find  good  bail  for  a  further  term  of  like 
duration. 

'*  On  the  wife  leaving  the  court,  the  poor  wo- 
man was  assailed  by  several  scoundrels  with  the 
foulest  abase — a  course  now  frequently  adopted  to 
deter  wives  from  prosecuting." 

Taking  this  as  our  text,  and  assuming^ 
what  no  one  questions,  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
we  purpose  to  offer  a  few  practical  observa* 
tions  on  its  alleged  causes  and  suggested 
remedies.     The  multiplicity  of  these  cases 
excites  in  us  no  astonishment.     We  give 
way  to  no  virtuous  indignation  when  we 
read  them.     We  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  "brutality  of  the  lower  orders."     Wo 
know  what  are  the  vices  of  the  poor ;  we 
know,  also,  what  are  their  woes.    The  sub- 1 
ject  is  one  to  be  approached  not  angrily,  but 
compassionately;  and  with  compassion,  too, 
extending  beyond  the  victim,  even  to  the  | 
wrong-doer  himself.     It  may  be  said  that  | 
the  burly  rufiHan  who  strikes  a  pr^nant  wo- ' 
man  to  the  ground,  and  kicks  her  as  she  lies  | 
at  his  feet,  is  not  an  object  of  pity  ;  but  we 
do  pity  him,  and  from  the  very  depths  of  our 
heart.  { 


In  all  classes  of  society  there  are  bad  bus* 
bands.  But  in  the  upper  classes  men  rarely 
lifb  their  hands  against  their  wives.  To  offer 
personal  violence  to  a  woman  is  an  offence 
against  society  for  which  nothing  can  atone. 
Men  of  education  and  refinement  do  not 
strike  women;  neither  do  they  strike  one 
another.  This  is  not  their  mode  of  express- 
ing resentment.  They  may  utter  words 
more  cutting  than  sharp  knives ;  they  may 
do  things  more  stunning  in  their  effects  on 
the  victim  than  the  blows  of  pokers  or  ham- 
mers ;  they  may  kill  their  wives  by  process 
of  slow  torture — ^unkindness,  infidelity,  what- 
ever shape  it  may  assume — and  society  will 
forgive  them.  The  Law,  too,  has  nothing 
to  say  to  them.  They  are  not  guilty  of 
what  is  recognised  as  an  assault,  because 
they  only  assail  the  affections— only  lacerate 
the  heart.  They  speak  with  horror  of  the 
"brutal  wretches"  who  inflict  on  women 
blows,  less  painful  at  the  time,  and  less  abid- 
ing in  their  effects.  But  is  their  treatment 
of  women  any  better  than  that  of  these  ruf- 
fians ?  Have  they  any  higher  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  womanhood  f  lliey  would  not  be- 
smear a  fair  face  with  blood ;  but  they  would 
set  a  tender  heart  a-bleeding  until  it  can' 
bleed  no  more.  They  would  not  mar  the 
beauty  of  Grod's  handiwork ;  but  they  would 
soil  the  purity  of  a  virgin  souL  If  we  \^ould 
see  the  worst  type  of  man's  cruelty  to  wo- 
man, we  must  not  go  into  the  police  courts, 
where  women  with  dishevelled  hair  and  dis- 
figured faces  give  painful  evidence  against 
their  husbands,  but  into  the  best  streets  of 
London  after  night-fall,  where  the  unspeak- 
ing  and  unspeakable  evidence  meets  us  at 
every  turn. 

There  are  various  forms  of  man's  cruelty 
to  women  of  which  wife-beating,  we  are 
afraid,  is  not  the  worst.  To  seduce,  betray, 
and  desert  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  in 
the  first  freshness  and  innocence  of  youth, 
— to  leave  her  to  die  slowly  of  hunger,  dis- 
ease, or  gin,  or,  suddenly,  by  a  leap,  on  a 
cold  winter's  night,  from  the  parapet  of  a 
bridge  spanning  the  Thames,  is  to  do  what 
must  be  done  amongst  us  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  wife-beating, — else  whence  all 
these  evidences  of  the  "  great  sin  of  great 
cities  ]"  and  it  is  to  do  it  quietly  and  delib- 
erately, under  no  irresistible  provocation, 
and  with  none  of  those  attendant  excuses  or 
palliations,  which  are  not  unfairly  pleaded 
on  behalf  of  the  poor,  uneducated,  ignorant 
man,  whose  neglected  childhood  and  mis- 
guided youth  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
followed  by  a  brutalized  manhood.  We 
have  said  that  "  cases"  of  wife-beating  ap- 
pear almost  every  day  in  the  public  prints. 
Every  now  and  then,  too,  the  public  are 
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startled  and  shocked  by  the  revelation  of 
a  "  case"  of  the  other  kind, — a  case  of  cold- 
blooded systematic  trading  in  women's  ruin, 
of  which  it  is  evident  that  the  aiders  and 
abettors  are  not  poor,  uneducated,  igporant 
men.  These  published  cases  may  be  com- 
paratively few ;  but  every  one  is  an  unlucky 
member  of  a  large  private  &mily — part, 
indeed,  of  an  extensive  system.  It  will 
have  been  gathered  from  the  newspaper  ex- 
tract, illustrative  of  wife-beating,  which  we 
have  given  above,  that  the  more  uncivilized 
and  savage  race  of  cruelty-mongers,  have  a 
rude,  ruffianly  way  of  diecking  the  com- 
plaints of  the  injured.  These  manly  fel- 
lows of  the  poorer  classes  assemble  about 
the  doors  of  the  police  court,  and  revile  the 
sorrowing,  and  oflen  reluctant  witness,  with 
gross  epithets  and  loud  bellowings,  as  she 
totters  out  of  the  presence  of  the  ''  beak." 
She  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  crowd  of 
heroes  sympathizing  with  her  persecutor. 
We  confess  that  this,  which  appears  to  be  a 
new  manifestation,  is  in  our  eyes  the  worst 
phase  of  the  evil.  But  where  the  wrong, 
doers  are  pf  a  higher  order,  they  have  no 
need  to  check  complaint  and  prevent  in- 
quiry after  so  primitive  a  fashion  as  this. 
They  need  but  to  open  their  purses :  Uiey 
can  buy  off  inconvenient  investigations. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  they  can  tam- 
per with  justice, — that  they  can  bribe  the 
judge  upon  his  seat,  or  eflfectually  paralyze 
the  activity  of  the  police.  But  they  can  so 
fence  in  their  iniquity — can  raise  such  bar- 
riers between  their  crime  and  the  laws — as 
to  render  detection  difficult  and  revelation 
rare.  The  wrong-doing  of  the  poor  man  is 
as  open  as  day.  The  screams  of  his  wife  or 
paramour  cannot  be  stifled  in  the  close  alley 
or  teeming  court-yard  wherein  he  dwells. 
His  home  is  perhaps  a  single  room  in  a 
house  where  half-a-dozen  fitmilies  are  herded 
together.  Every  sound  is  heard  through 
the  thin,  dilapidated  partition-walls.  A  score 
of  witnesses  are  ever  ready,  if  need  be,  to 
divulge  his  offence.  But  the  other  sin  of 
which  we  speak,  is  screened  and  guarded  by 
closed  doors  and  obscuring  curtains;  and 
from  the  penetralia  of  such  houses  no  voice 
can  come  without  the  consent  of  aiders  and 
abettors,  who  cannot  speak  except  to  crimi- 
nate themselves  and  to  destroy  Uieir  trade. 
There  b  no  need  for  any  howling  and  bel- 
lowing, and  intimidation  of  reluctant  wit- 
nesses in  opy  day.  Everything  is  secret 
as  death.  Witnesses  are  kept  out  of  the 
way.  When  by  some  rare  accident  a 
''case"  of  this  kind  struggles  into  light, 
and  becomes  the  subject  of  a  judicial  in- 
quiry, all  that  the  outraged  sufferer  can  say 
is,  that  she  has  been  wronged  ''  by  a  gen- 


tleman," aided  by  a  woman,  perhaps  with 
a  dozen  aliases,  who  generally  contrives  to 
escape.  Unlike  Charles  Sloman,  upon  whom 
the  policeman  lays  his  hand  at  once,  and 
about  whose  ruffianly  identity  there  can  be 
no  mistake,  the  gentleman  wrong-doer  re- 
mains a  myth — ^au  abstraction.  He  may 
have  committed  a  felony  of  a  grievous 
kind,  which  not  long  ago  might  have  sent 
him  to  the  gallows ;  but  his  personal  iden- 
tity is  obscured — he  is  but  the  type  of  a 
class.  Money  is  a  great  mystifier,  and  a 
proper  application  of  it  speedily  converts 
the  offender  into  Mr.  Outis  or  Nobody,  and 
the  public  are  regaled  with  indistinct  general 
allusions,  indicating  only  that  some  one  in 
high  place  has  done  a  mighty  wrong,  for 
which  there  is  no  punishment,  because  there 
is  no  identification. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  offences  of 
this  extreme  character  are  of  everyday  oc- 
currence— that  men  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society  are  commonly  violent  and  felonious 
in  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites;  but 
that  there  is  an  everyday  state  of  things 
which  j&vours  the  perpetration  of  outrages 
upon  women,  varying  in  their  form,  but 
leading  to  one  common  result ;  and  that  so 
long  as  by  the  consent  of  the  highly  edu- 
cated classes,  a  systematic  trade  in  prostitu- 
tion, supported  by  every  description  of 
fraud  and  many  descriptions  of  violence,  is 
encouraged  and  maintained,  it  is  not  for 
them  to  speak  indignantly  of  the  brutalized 
manners  of  those  ignorant  neglected  Pariahs, 
whose  ruffianly  assaults  upon  women  are  con- 
tinually being  investigated  by  our  judicial 
tribunals.  An  utter  disregard  for  the  sut 
ferings  of  women  is  the  common  source  of 
both  evils ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  there 
is  more  allowance  to  be  made  for  its  practi- 
cal expression  in  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
because  there  is  much  more  to  provoke  it 

The  provocations,  indeed,  in  humble  life, 
are  very  great,  and  they  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we 
have  said  we  cannot  withhold  our  pity  even 
from  the  wretched  men  whose  brutality 
brings  them  as  prisoners  into  our  police 
courts.  However  much  we  may  execrate 
the  offence,  and  however  necessary  we  may 
consider  its  adequate  punishment,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  compassionating  tlie  un- 
happy man,  in  the  accidents  of  whose  posi- 
tion there  is  so  much  to  indurate  and  cor- 
rupt the  heart — so  mudi  to  irritate  into  vio- 
lence,  and  stimulate  to  wrong-doing.  We 
know,  alas !  only  too  well,  that  patience  and 
forbearance  are  not  plants  of  common 
growth,  even  where  there  is  everything  to 
make  easy  their  cultivation.  In  the  midst 
of  comfort  and  luxury  men  are  dissatisfied 
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and  discontented— disturbed  by  trifles — 
prone  to  vent  their  ill-humour  on  women  or 
dependants,  and  to  break  out  into  violence 
under  the  pressure  of  small  provocations. 
A  bell  not  answered  with  the  required 
promptitude — ^a  dinner  somewhat  late  or 
badly  cooked — a  pair  of  slippers  not  to  be 
found  when  wanted — ^a  book  carried  off— a 
set  of  papers  disarranged — any  one  of  these 
slight  everyday  annoyances  may  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  a  tenderly-nurtured,  well  edu- 
cated man,  with  all  the  appliances  of  civi- 
lisation around  him,  —  any  one  of  these 
things  may  4nake  him  petulant  or  sulky, 
and  cause  him  to  break  out  into  loud  and 
angry  words,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  a 
threatening  manner  and  a  vehemence  of 
gesture,  not  far  removed  from  that  extreme 
expression  of  anger  which  constitutes  an  of- 
fence in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  A  little  less 
of  the  habitual  restraint  imposed  by  edu- 
tion  and  social  training,  and  a  blow  would 
be  struck — perhaps  blood  would  be  spilt 
But  consider  what  are  the  provocations  of 
the  poor  man.  Think  of  the  wretched  home 
to  which  he  returns  after  his  day's  work — or 
worse  still,  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  do 
his  day's  work — the  noise,  the  squalor,  the 
discomfort,  the  contracted  space;  the  dis- 
appointments and  annoyances  to  which  he  is 
subjected  in  the  course  of  his  work  or  his 
efforts  to  obtain  it — the  continual  interchange 
of  discourtesies  with  his  fellow-men — the 
temptation  to  drink  and  its  dire  effect  when 
yielded  to— think  of  all  these  disturbing 
and  irritating  influences,  and  the  little  resist- 
ance to  them  derivable  from  such  culture 
and  discipline  as  have  contributed  to  the 
moulding  of  his  character  and  the  formation 
of  his  habits ;  and  then  break  out  into  ve- 
hement indignation,  if  you  can,  against  the 
brutality  of  the  wretch  who  is  easily 
wrought  into  passion ;  and  being  passion- 
ate, lifts  his  hand  against  his  helpmate,  and 
perhaps  strikes  her  to  the  ground. 

And  it  cannot,  we  are  afraid,  be  concealed, 
that  there  are  often  provocations  arising  from 
the  conduct  or  behaviour  of  the  woman  her- 
self. Without  accepting,  in  all  its  breadth 
of  signiflcance,  the  comprehensive  excuse 
that  "  women  are  aggravating,"  we  are  con- 
strained  to  acknowledge  Uiat  they  are  not 
always  very  judicious  and  conciliatory  in 
their  manner  of  meeting  the  dissatis&ction 
of  their  husbands.  Husband  and  wife,  in 
the  lower  places  of  the  eardi,  too  often  meet, 
poor  creatures,  in  a  state  of  common  aggra- 
vation.  The  man  brings  his  aggravations 
home  with  him  from  his  work,  the  woman 
has  been  nursing  them  at  home.  They 
meet  in  an  ill-humour,  natural  if  not  excus- 
able ;  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  speedy  col- 


lision. It  is,  doubtless,  very  proper  to  say 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  console  and  support 
one  another — to  utter  words  of  mutual  en- 
couragement such  as  pacify  and  strengthen 
— to  "smooth  the  raven  down  of  darkn'ess 
till  it  smiles," — to  help  .each  other  to  en- 
counter bravely  the  trials  of  life — ^and  weary 
and  hftavy-laden,  to  seek  for  rest  where  only 
it  is  to  be  found.  Brave  words !  admirable 
Christian  philosophy!  How  beautiful  in 
theory,  but,  oh,  how  diflicult  in  practice ! 
From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  poor  woman  has 
been  struggling  against  an  overwhelming 
tide  of  household  discomforts,  with  sickly 
and  fractious  children,  or  if  in  health,  riotous 
and  unruly,  undoing  in  a  few  minutes  what 
it  has  cost  h^  hours  to  do  :  every  attempt 
at  cleanliness  and  order  defeated  ;  fearful  of 
^ending  her  little  ones  abroad,  and  yet 
scarcely  less  unwilling  to  keep  them  at  home, 
wet-nurse,  cook,  housemaid,  '^washerwoman 
all  at  once,  fairly  or  foully  beaten  by  the 
multiplicity  of  her  duties,  provoked  by  her 
failures,  impatient  of  her  hard  lot,  ill-clothed, 
ill-fed,  above  all  miserably  housed,  it  would 
be  a  marvel  in  itself,  and  a  glory  to  the  wo- 
man, if  she  were  not  almost  from  morning 
to  night  in  a  chronic  state  of  irritation.  In 
this  condition  she  encounters  her  husband, 
who  is  bringing  home  his  own  load  of  ag- 
gravatipns,  and  who  has  no  conception  of, 
and  no  sympathy  with  hers.  Each  regards 
the  lot  of  the  other  as  one  of  comparative 
ease  and  felicity.  The  husband,  hungry  and 
weary,  perhaps  cold  and  wet,  wonders  that 
his  wife  is  not  all  smiles  and  amiability ;  and 
the  wife,  in  her  turn,  wonders  "  what  there 
can  possibly  be  to  make  him  cross."  The 
man  who  has  been  toiling  painfully  all  day, 
does  not  consider  that  his  wife  has  been 
working  as  incessantly  as  himself.  A  little 
forbearance  upon  her  part — a  little  judicious 
management — a  few  mollifying  words,  and 
some  slight  efforts  to  please,  would  in  many 
cases  prevent  an  outburst  But  instead  of 
this,  full  of  her  own  grievances,  and  strongly 
impressed  with  the  injustice  and  unreason- 
ableness of  her  husband,  she  is  prone  to  re- 
sent the  first  word  of  complaint,  and  the 
conjugal  strife  once  commenced,  the  scene  is 
soon  shifled  to  the  lock-up  house.  Some 
women  have  an  unfortunate  way  of  what  is 
expressively  called  "nagging."  They  let 
loose  an  army  of  small  provocations,  chiefly 
composed  of  sarcasms  and  contradictions. 
If  the  man  is  not  lashed  into  a  frenzy  by 
this  womanly  mode  of  treatment,  and,  if 
beaten  in  the  word-combat,  he  does  not  as- 
sert his  superiority  in  a  more  practical  man- 
ner, he  covers  his  defeat  by  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  consoles  himself  at  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern.    This  is  only  to  defer  the 
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inevitable  crisis.  Maddened  by  drink  he  re- 
turas  ripe  for  action.  His  wife  does  not 
spare  him ;  she  has  now  a  new  ground  of 
attack.  She  opens  upon  him  a  battery  of 
taunts  and  upbraid  ings,  until  he  closes  the 
argument  by  knocking  her  down,  and  kick- 
ing her  as  she  lies  at  his  feet. 

It  is  right  that  in  all  such  cases  the  ^blic 
sympathy  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  wo- 
man ;  she  is  the  weaker  vessel  and  the  suf- 
fering one.  But  it  would  not  be  right  to 
.assume  that  all  the  wrong  is  committed  by 
the  man.  What  are  called  unprovoked  as- 
saults we  suspect  are  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  We  do  not  doubt  that  many  well-con- 
ducted, industrious  women  are  brutally  treat- 
ed by  unworthy  husbands ;  but  well-conduct- 
ed, industrious  women  may  be  very  injudi- 
cious and  very  irritating.  A  sense  of  their 
superiority  oftien  renders  them  intolerant  and 
exacting ;  harsh  in  their  judgments,  stem  in 
their  censures.  They  ask  no  quarter  and 
will  give  none.  This,  if  not  a  "  grievous 
fault,"  is  a  grievous  mistake ;  and,  assured- 
ly, it  is  "grievously  answered."  Indeed, 
whatever  allowances  we  may  be  disposed  to 
make  on  the  score  of  aggravations,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  punishment  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  them.  Even  a  "  nagging" 
woman  is  not  to  be  knocked  down  and 
trampled  upon,  or  thrown  out  of  the  window 
upon  the  cruel  pavement.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  plea  of  provocation 

But  we  doubt  wheUier  there  ought  to  be 
any  limit  to  our  compassion.  Greatly  as 
we  may  deplore — ^allowable  as  it  may  be  to 
execrate  the  crime  itself,  all  who  have  not  to 
contend  with  the  irritating  circumstances  of 
which  we  have  spoken ;  whose  environments 
are  of  a  more  humanizing  kind ;  who  have 
not  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  ruffianism 
from  their  very  infancy  ;  who  have  not 
been  reared  amidst  drunkenness  and  blasphe- 
my, or  received  in  their  plastic  boyhood 
blows  instead  of  admonitions ;  who  have  not 
grown  up  with  a  moral  sense,  imder  all 
these  indurating  influences,  becoming  every 
year  more  obtuse,  the  worst  of  examples 
ever  before  their  eyes,  continual  witnesses 
of  the  strife  of  their  parents  and  neighbours, 
until  they  begin  to  think  that  an  appeal  to 
brute  force  is  the  legitimate  mode  of  adjust- 
ing conjugal  differences ; — all  we  say,  who 
have  not  been  so  nurtured  and  so  trained — 
so  hardened  and  corrupted — ought  not  to 
declaim,  as  toomany  are  wont  to  do,  against 
"  the  brutality  of  the  lower  orders,"  but  to 
thank  God  that  they  have  not  been  so  bru- 
talized by  the  accidents  of  their  position, 
and  to  strive  with  all  their  heart  and  all 
their  strength  to  rescue  the  poor  man  from 
the  temptations  and  corruptions  which  con- 


vert him  into  a  hardened  ruffian,  and  fill  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers  with  painful  re- 
ports of  wife-beatings,  and  other  outrages  on 
women. 

Thus  endeavouring  to  shew,  in  the  first 
instance,  what  are  the  main  sources  of  this 
evil,  and  why  the  subject  should  be   ap- 
proached therefore  in  a  tender  and  loving 
spirit  rather  than  in  an  indignant  and  tru- 
culent strain,   dealing  out    condemnations 
with  unshrinking  liberality,  as  though  pun- 
ishment were  the  sole  remedy,  we  would 
proceed  to  consider  what  the  remedy  is. 
We  say  the  remedy ;  yet  it  is  not  one  but 
many.     Punishment  must  be  a  part  of  it 
Wife-beatings,  or  other  ruffianly  assaults 
upon  women,  are  but  symptoms  of  a  great 
disease.     Such  urgent  symptoms  must  be 
attacked  as  they  arise ;  and  the  gaol  or  the 
hulks,  the  pillory  or  the  cart-tail,  must  be 
used  as  temporary  appliances.     But  imless 
we  take  heed  of  the  great  fundamental  doe- 
trine — Sublatd  causd   toUitur  effectu9 — we 
may  fill  our  gaols,  or  entertain  a  whole  army 
of  public  castigators,  and  yet  do  nothing  to 
protect  woman  against  the  outrages  of  man. 
We  will  begin  with  the  matter  of  Punish- 
ment. — It  is  the  first  remedial   agent,  in 
order  at  least  of  time— one  of  prompt  and 
immediate  application,  as  is  blood-letting  or 
blistering  in  inflammatory  disorders.     We 
are  here  met  at  the  outset  by  a  difficulty 
not  peculiar  to  the  present  case,  but  peculiar 
in  the  force  and  extent  of  its  application. 
It  is  always  difficult  so  to  regulate  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime  that  the  suffering  shall  de- 
scend only  on  the  criminal.     In  ^e  greater 
number  of  cases  of  outrages  on  women  it 
is  almost  impossible.     In  uie  case  which  we 
have  accidentally  cited,it  is  probable  that  the 
poor  woman  who  said  that  she  was  able  to 
earn  a  guinea  a  week  by  artificial  flower-mak- 
ing,  whilst  she  got  nothing  from  her  husband 
but  blows,  would  be  the  gainer,  on  the  whole, 
by  his  imprisonment ;  but  if  a  man,  with  a 
wife  and  several  young  children  relying  on 
his  earnings,  bad  as  he  is,  for  their  support, 
(and  very  bad  men  are  often  very  good 
workmen,)*  is  sent  to  prison  for  six  months, 
what  is  to  become  of  his  family  during  that 
interval   of  timel      Perhaps    the  woman 
has  a  young  child  at  the  breast,  and  an- 
other, still  an  infant,  in  arms.     How  can 
she  earn  money  sufficient  to  buy  food  and 
clothes  and  fuel,  and  pay  the  rent  even  of  a 


*  Indeed,  it  is  a  deplorable  fkct  that  the  best  work- 
men are  generally  the  worst  men.  The  facility  with 
which  they  can  earn  high  wages  ia  a  great  snare  U 
them.  The  skilled  workman,  who  can  earn  in  four 
days  as  much  as  another  man  in  six,  will  probably 
spend  two  of  his  workdays  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness. 
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single  room?  There  can  be  nothing  for 
these  helpless  ones  but  the  workhouse. 
And  in  what  state  of  mind  is  a  man,  afler 
months  of  imprisonment  and  hard-labour,  to 
which  he  has  been  sentenced  on  the  strength 
of  his  wife's  evidence  against  him,  likely  to 
return  to  his  family  ?  There  is  little  pros- 
pect of  any  domestic  quiet  or  habit.  The 
same  old  scenes  of  strife  and  violence  are 
sure  to  recur  again  and  again.  The  wife, 
perhaps,  by  this  time  has  learnt  that  she  had 
better  suffer,  meekly  and  uncomplainingly,re- 
.sisting  every  temptation  to  betake  herself 
and  her  wrongs  to  the  police  office.  The 
lasttstate  of  that  woman  therefore  is  worse 
than  the  first,  and  punishment  only  begets 
impunity  in  wrong-doing. 

It  is  proposed  to  substitute  the  lash  for 
the  cell — or  to  let  the  one  be  the  attendant  of 
the  other.     Mr.  Dillwyn's  Bill,  which  gives 
the  police  magistrate  the  power  of  ordering 
a  certain  number  of  lashes  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  man  found  guilty  of  assaulting 
women  or  children,  is  framed  partly,  we  pre- 
sume, with  the  intent  of  not  depriving  the 
wretched  family  wholly  of  the  aid  of  the 
man,  who  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  the  bread- 
finder,  but  more,  we  believe,  to  frighten  the 
man  into  greater  forbearance.  It  is  said  that 
"  bullies  are  always  cowards."  We  are  not 
sure,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  popular  &1- 
lacy.     To  a  certain  extent  perhaps,  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  may  hold  good.   A 
really  brave  man  is  seldom  or  never  a  bully ; 
because  real  bravery  is  a  combination  of 
many  high  qualities,  and  it  cannot  coexist 
with  a  low  moral  sense.     But  the  man  who 
beats  his  wife  may  still  have  a  certain  kind 
of  brute  courage.     He  may  stand  up  boldly 
enough  in  a  boxing-match  with  a  burly  fellow 
of  equal  or  greater  strength.     He  may  bear 
physical  pain  without  flinching,  and  go  down 
from  the  cart-tail  a  greater  ruffian  tiian  be- 
fore.    But,  even  supposing  that  the  fear  of 
the  lash  would  deter  men  from  committing 
the  offence  at  all,  or  having  committed  it  and 
tasted  the  punishment,  from  committing  it 
again,  the  hypothesis  can  only  apply  to  the 
man's  state  when  perfectly  sober  and  capa^ 
ble  of  reflection.     But  a  large  proportion  of 
the  outrages  which  are  committed  every 
week,  every  day,  upon  women,  are  commit- 
ted when  the  offending  ruffian  is  neither  sober 
"XkOT  capable  of  reflection.     If  men  made  up 
their  minds  in  the  morning  to  beat  their 
wives  when  they  cot  home  at  night,  the 
knowledge  that  such  an  indulgence  may  be 
rewarded  with  four  dozen  lashes  on  the  bare 
back,  would  doubtless  often  deter  them 
from  giving  way  to  so  costly  a  pleasure. 
But  these  offences  are  commonly  committed 
under  the  influence  either  of  blind  drunken- 


ness, or  some  uncontrollable  gust  of  passion, 
without  a  moment's  forethought  or  premed- 
itation. It  is  as  natural  an  impulse,  in  some 
conditions  of  life,  for  a  man  to  knock  his  wife 
down  when  he  is  provoked  with  her,  as  it  is 
in  others  to  call  her  a  simpleton,  or  to  take 
up  a  candle  and  go  to  bed ;  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  thought  of  the  hang- 
man's whip  will  keep  the  wretch  in  order, 
by  suggesting  its  pains  and  penalties  to  him 
precisely  at  Uie  right  time. 

Moreover,  it  mav  not  unreasonably  be 
doubted  whether  the  existence  of  such  a 
mode  of  punishment  will  not  deter  women 
from  bringing  their  wrongs  before  the  justice- 
seat.     With  the  knowledge  that  her  hus- 
band, upon  her  evidence,  will  be  condemned 
to  have  his  back  torn  to  pieces  by  the  lash 
of  the  public  flagellator,  no  tender-hearted 
woman  will  carry  her  complaints  to  the  po- 
lice court.     She  will  rather  suffer  in  silence, 
let  her  sufferings  be  what  they  may.     Wo- 
men of  a  violent  vindictive  character  may 
rejoice  in  the  thought  of  the  bodily  pain 
wnich  their  persecutors  will  be  condemned  to 
endure ;  but  such  are  not  the  sufferers  whom 
we  most  care  to  protects    We  are  inclined, 
too,  to  think  that  public  opinion — ^we  mean 
the  opinion  of  her  own  class  —  will  be 
against  the  woman  who  swears  her  hus- 
band's back  into  a  jelly.    Women  will  not 
support  or  sympathize  with  her ;  and  men 
will  hoot  and   bellow  at  her  in  streets. 
Apart  from  her  own  self-reproaches,  her  life 
will  be  rendered  miserable  by  the  jeers  and 
upbraidings  of  her  fellows.     There  seems 
even  now  to  be  something  like  an  organized 
effort  among  men  to  deter  women  from  com- 
plaining, and  we  suspect  that  if  a  public 
or  private  flogging  became  the  consequence 
of    their   complaints,    women    themselves 
would  join  in  the  movement.     All  the  best 
women  of  the  class,  however,  would,  as  we 
have  said,  be  deterred  by  their  own  feelings 
of  love  and  compassion,  from  giving  evi- 
dence, under  such    circumstances    against 
their  husbands ;   and  a  law  is  obviously  a 
a  very  defective  one  that  fails  to  protect 
those  whose  protection  it  is  miost  desirable 
toa  ccomplish. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  disposed  to 
question  whether  the  legalization  of  corporal 
punishment,  in  cases  of  outrages  against 
women,  will  deter  many  from  committing 
the  offence.  Whether  it  be  a  fit  punishment 
for  such  offenders — simply  as  a  punishment 
— is  another  matter.  The  whole  question 
of  the  punishment  of  crime  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  in  the  world.  At  all  events, 
as  the  world  grows  older,  we  approach 
no  nearer  to  its  solution.  Indeed,  we  are 
talking  even  now  of  recurring  to  some  of 
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the  exploded  forms  of  judicial  retribution. 
Punishment  for  crime  there  must  be,  whether 
it  deters  or  not  from  the  commission  of 
it.  The  more  nearly  the  punishment  reflects 
the  crime  the  better.  Now,  this  offence 
being  of  a  violent,  sanguinary,  and  disgrace- 
ful character,  it  seems  meet  and  right  that 
the  punishment  should  be  violent,  sangui- 
nary, and  disgraceful  too.  We  confess  uiat 
we  have  not  that  lively  horror  of  corporal 
punishment,  in  any  shape,  which  agitates  the 
breasts  of  many  very  excellent  people.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  see  flogging  wholly  aban- 
doned in  schools,  where  the  moral  discipline 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
boy,  is  committed  to  the  master ;  we  can 
tolerate  the  "fagging  system,"  and  we 
believe  that  the  total  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  army  would  be  a  measure 
injurious  in  the  extreme.  Our  feelings,  in- 
deed rather  responded  to  than  revolted  from 
the  proposal  to  which  the  increasing  number 
of  ruffians  who  are  found  guilty  of  dastardly 
assaults  upon  women.  We  are  not  much 
concerned  at  the  thought  that  such  punish- 
ments are  "degrading."  Degrading!  was 
ever  punishment  invented  yet  that  was  not, 
and  was  not  intended  to  be  degrading? 
Surely  it  is  not  the  object  of  punishment  to 
elevate  men  either  in  their  own  opinion  or 
the  opinion  of  their  fellows.  All  crime 
is  degrading,  and  all  punishment  is  degrad- 
ing. The  crime  of  woman-beating  is  espe- 
cially degrading;  and  the  punishment  of 
woman-beating  ought  to  be  especially  de- 
grading. Some  may  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  degrade  the  ruffian  who  turns  the 
brute  strength  which  God  has  given  him  to 
the  vilest  uses — who  maims  and  mutilates 
his  wretched  helpmate  before  his  children's 
eyes,  and  leaves  her  a  senseless  heap  on  the 
floor  of  his  room  while  he  goes  forth  to  spend 
his  earnings  in  drink.  But  admitting  that 
even  in  the  lowest  deeps  of  such  ruffianism 
there  is  a  lower  deep,  what  then  ?  Does  he 
think  worse  of  himself  than  before,— or  do 
his  associates  think  worse  of  him  1  If  beat- 
ing he  retained  his  self-respect,  it  is  as  well 
that  beaten* he  should  lose  it, — ^if,  as  a  vile 
bully,  he  was  respected  by  his  fellows,  it  is 
well  that  as  a  castigated  nound  he  should 
lose  it  Self-respect  is  not  a  luxury  to  be 
enjoyed  by  men  of  that  stamp.  When  we 
speak  of  our  unwillingness  to  degrade  such 
people,  we  can  mean  nothing  but  our  unwil- 
lingness to  disturb  their  delusion,  that  it  is 
not  crime  but  its  punishment  that  degrades 
them.  Is  it  so  very  desirable  that  these 
ruffians  should  continue  to  consider  them- 
selves exceedingly  fine  and  heroic  characters? 
Or  might  it  not  be  desirable,  on  the  other 
band,  ^t  they  should  open  their  eyes  some 


day  to  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  they  are 
brutes  1  It  appears  to  us  that  if  the  hang- 
man's whip  will  let  in  a  gleam  of  light  upon 
this  point  to  the  darkened  mind  and  the 
hardened  conscience  of  the  wife-beater,  it 
will  render  an  immense  service  both  to  him 
and  to  the  world.  If  a  man  is  a  brute,  the 
next  best  thing  to  making  him  cease  to  be 
one,  is  to  teach  him  what  he  really  is.* 

If^  then,  we  have  any  misgivings  regarding 
Mr.  Dillwyn's  Bill,  it  is  not  assuredly  because 
the  proposed  punishment  is  brutal  and  de- 
grading. We  admit,  indeed,  that  our  first 
feeling  on  reading  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  was  one  of  entire  satisfaction.  'But 
when  we  came  to  consider  how  little  likely 
the  fear  of  the  lash  is  to  deter  men  from 
committing  the  oflence  in  question,  and 
how  very  likely  it  is  to  deter  women  from 
complaining,  it  appeared  that  such  a  psnish- 
ment  would  not  improbably  defeat  the  very 
object  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  legalize  it, 
namely,  the  protection  of  women.  These 
suppositions — and  they  can  be  nothing  more 
— may  be  erroneous ;  but  they  are  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration.  After  all,  they 
can  be  only  tested  by  experience.  Such  a 
measure  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Dillwyn 
can  only  be,  and  is,  we  believe,  only  regarded 
as  an  experiment  The  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered are,  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  pro- 
bability of  success  to  warrant  our  entering 
upon  it ;  and  whether,  if  it  did  not  succeed, 
any  great  harm  would  come  of  the  failure  1 
Wnat  we  have  already  said  may  perhaps 
help  towards  the  solution  of  them. 

We  have,  however,  one  word  more  to  say 
upon  the  subject  It  may  be  said,  that  as  it 
is  proposed  only  to  give  our  magistrates  a 
discretionary  power  to  inflict  corporal  chas- 


*  Some  ably  written  remarks  on  this  point  of  the 
inquiry  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post  of  the  25th  of 
March.  We  give  the  oonclnding  passage  of  the 
writer^a  remarks : — "  As  to  the  *  degradation'  of  a 
whipping  for  child-beaters  and  wife-beaters,  we  ad- 
vise Mr.  DiUwyn  to  say  plainly  that  degrading  it  ifl» 
and  that  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
recommends  its  adoption.  A  person  is  powerfully 
restrained  trom  doing,  or  incurring,  what  is  deemed, 
in  his  own  circle,  a  degradation.  To  strike  to  the 
earth  a  pregnant  wife,  to  kidk  her,  to  jump  on  her, 
to  drag  her  by  the  hair  of  her  head  around  her  gtf- 
ret — all  this  is  not  considered  by  the  persons  in 
question  to  degrade  them;  but  to  be  whipped  for 
it,  we  are  now  told,  will  be  so  considered  by  them. 
Then  whip  them  for  it  It  will  *  hurt  their  oonsdence' 
to  be  treated  thus ;  then  hurt  their  conscience.  The 
very  argument  most  used  and  pressed  against  the 
proposal  is  an  unspeakably  powerful  argument  m  its 
fovour.  Meantime,  *  moralize*  these  persons  as  much 
as  you  please.  If  you  moralize  these  men  sufficiently, 
there  will  be  none  to  whip.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  no  one  aaks  punishment  for  the  crimes  that  are, 
but  only  for  those  that  still  unhappily  may  continue 
fiottobe^  *  prevented.*" 
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tisement,  the  law  would  be  operative  or 
inoperative  just  as  it  would  be  found,  after 
trial,  to  work  well  or  ill.  The  police  magis- 
trates, upon  whose  wisdom,  in  such  a  case, 
we  might  safely  rely,  would  soon  suffer  the 
law  to  become  a  dead  letter  if  it  were  found 
inefficacious  for  the  object  intended.  But  a 
difficulty  here  suggests  itself  which  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  If  Mr.  Dillwyn's  Bill 
were  carried,  and  the  law  proposed  were  to 
come  into  operation,  how  are  we  satisfacto- 
rily to  ascertain  its  results  ?  Its  object  is 
not  to  diminish  the  number  of  convictions, 
but  the  number  of  its  offences.  Say  that 
after  the  law  comes  into  operation  there  is 
a  striking  diminution  of  the  number  of  pub- 
lished cases  of  wife-beating, — what  then? 
Is  it  an  unavoidable  inference  that  the  crime 
has  diminished  1  For  reasons  already  given, 
we  think  not.  How  then  can  the  effect  of 
the  law  be  ascertained,  and  how  can  it  be 
said  that  it  may  be  suffered  to  fall  into 
desuetude  so  soon  as  it  is  found  to  be 
attended  with  injurious  results'?  If  after 
frequent  convictions  in  our  court,  and  fre- 
quent application  of  the  lash,  we  find  that 
outrages  on  women  increase  in  number  and 
brutality,  we  know  that  the  law  has  failed ; 
but  if  there  be,  as  it  is  hoped,  fewer  convic- 
tions, we  only  know  that  there  are  fewer 
complaints.  Now,  it  appears  to  us,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  the  law  is  better  cal 
culated  to  deter  women  from  complaining 
of,  than  men  from  committing  the  offence. 
It  is  not  to  be  alleged  that  this  objection  is 
common  to  all  punitory  enactments.  It  is 
peculiar  to  this  one.  It  is  the  only  case 
which  involves  the  necessity  of  a  wife,  by 
her  ovm  act  sentencing  her  husband  to  be 
tortured.  It  is  the  only  case  wherein  such 
a  host  of  womanly  feelings — as  love,  tender- 
ness, compassion,  fear  —  are  sure  to  be 
brought  into  operation  to  nullify  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law. 

If  we  thought  that  the  lash  would  diminish 
the  crime,  or  even  that  it  would  insure  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal,  we  would  not 
nesitate  to  vote  for  it,  in  spite  of  everything 
that  is  said  about  its  degrading  and  brutali- 
zing character.  Nor  is  this  opinion  by  any 
means  inconsistent  with  what  we  have  said 
about  our  compassion  for  these  wretched 
men,  and  the  worse  outrages  that  are  com- 
mitted by  what  are  called  "  their  betters," 
against  women  who  are  even  more  entitled 
to  our  sympathy  than  perscuted  wives. 
There  are  other  offences  than  wife-beating 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  expiated  at 
the  cart-tail.  There  are  Belgian  procoresses, 
and  **  Greek  princes,"  and  other  people  of 
the  same  stamp,  who  would  be  better  for  a 
little  cupping.  Such  a  proceaswoald  be  more 


likely  to  arrest  their  systematized  iniquity, 
than  those  sudden,  passionate  outbursts 
which  are  consummated  by  brutal  outrages 
on  women.  Whether  any  respect  for  the  sex 
of  the  offender  would  induce  us  to  except 
the  female  criminal  from  the  operation  of 
such  an  enactment,  we  are  not  now  called 
upon  to  consider.  But  when  women  unsex 
themselves,  what  immunity,  on  the  score  of 
sex,  can  they  claim  1 

That  punitory  enactments  are  not  more 
eflicacious,  would  be  matters  of  profounder 
regret  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  ope- 
rating upon  the  evil.  But  wife-beating  is 
but  a  symptom;  and  a  remedy  directed 
merely  against  a  symptom  can  never  cure 
the  disease.  If,  then,  by  the  lash  or  the  cell, 
or  any  other  mode  of  pimishment,  we  could 
suppress  wife-beating,  or  other  obtrusive  and 
onensive  crimes,  content  with  such  superfi- 
cial Success,  we  might  trouble  ourselves  less 
about  constitutional  remedies.  The  ulcer 
might  be  burnt  out  or  extirpated,  leaving 
the  gross  and  peccant  humours  still  in  the 
frame,  to  break  out  at  some  other  point. 
This  is  no  ai^ument  against  the  prompt 
application  of  superficial  remedies  to  impor- 
tunate symptoms.  We  are  not  to  cease  to 
punish  because  we  are  urgent  in  our  efforts 
to  prevent.  As  soon  as  these  efforts  have 
become  really  successful,  punishment  will 
cease  for  want  of  an  object.  But  we  may 
console  ourselves  for  our  want  of  immediate 
success  in  our  exertions  to  suppress  such 
crimes  as  these  by  external  applications  of 
punishment,  by  reflecting  that  greater  suc- 
cess might,  perhaps,  have  closed  our  eyes 
to  the  necessity  of  applying  internal  reme- 
dies, or,  at  all  events,  diminished  the  amount 
of  earnest  thought  which  it  is  now  necessary 
to  bestow  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
remedial  agents  which  strike  at  the  very 
seat  of  the  disease,  purify  the  blood  and  re- 
invigorate  the  entire  system.  Superficial 
remedies  and  individual  cures  are  among 
the  worst  enemies  of  communities,  as  they. 
are  of  individual  men. 

We  have  reached  now  the  point  at  which 
it  behoves  us  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done 
to  prevent  men  from  beating  their  wives, 
and  committing  other  brutal  outrages  on 
women.  The  solution  of  such  a  question  as 
this  involve  the  consideration  of  almost 
everything  that  relates  to  the  social  and 
moral  improvement  of  what  are  called  the 
"lower  orders."  We  can  only  pretend, 
therefore,  to  put  forth  a  few  hints  and  sug- 
gestions, which,  at  some  future  time,  may 
be  elaborated  more  minutely  by  ourselves 
or  others.  And  in  doing  this,  we  purpose 
to  speak  rather  of  such  obvious  practical 
remedies  as  it  may  be  within  the  scope  of 
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individual  men  to  apply,  than  of  those  more 
comprehensive  reformatory  measures  which 
only  the  Legislature  has  power  to  enact 

There  are  many  things  which  the  poor 
may  do  for  themselves,  and  many  which  the 
rich  can  do  for  them.  But  even  in  what 
they  may  do  for  themselves,  they  must  be 
more  or  less  aided  by  the  rich«  Men  beat 
their  wives,  not  because  they  delight  in 
giving  pain — ^not  because  they  are  abstract- 
edly tyrannous  and  cruel,  but  because  their 
whole  lives  are  lives  of  such  excessive  aggra- 
vation— because  they  are  so  wrought  upon 
by  a  continual  succession  of  irritating  circum- 
stances that  their  tempers  are  not  proof 
against  individual  annoyances  as  they  arise. 
Can  the  wife  remedy  this— can  she  remove 
those  sources  of  aggravation  from  which 
result  the  blows  and  bruises  of  which  she  is 
perpetually  the  recipient  1  To  say  that  she 
can^  is  almost  to  sa^  that  her  sufferings  are 
brought  upon  herself  by  her  own  sins  of 
omission.  But  educated  and  trained  as  she 
is,  how  are  we  to  expect  better  things  from 
her  ?  We  claim  all  possible  toleration  for 
her  shortcomings ;  but  still  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  the  beaten  wife  is  seldom 
a  good  one. 

She  may  be  faithful  and  honest — ^thrifty 
and  industrious  in  a  way — ^and  yet  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  a  good  wife  for  a  poor  man. 
The  majority  of  young  women,  indeed, 
enter  the  married  state  wholly  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  important  and  responsible  func- 
tions of  their  new  office.  The  consequence 
is,  that  we  find  them  at  open  war  with  their 
husbands  before  they  have  been  married  a 
month.  The  art  of  "  making  home  happy" 
is  not  understood  by  them.  Exceptions  of 
course  there  are ;  but  the  majority  lack 
cleanly  and  tidy  habits — ^habits  of  order,  and 
hubits  of  punctuality.  When  children  clus- 
ter about  them  their  work  is  more  difficult ; 
but  a  large  nun^iber  lose  their  influence  over 
their  husbands  before  the  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  these  maternal  troubles.  It  is 
mere  thoughtlessness.  They  are  out  gossip- 
ing and  idling  when  they  ought  to  be  prepar- 
ing for  their  husband's  return  from  his  work. 
The  man  comes  home  from  the  field  or  the 
factory  to  find  an  untidy  room,  and  no  symp- 
toms of  preparation  for  the  evening  meal. 
His  wife  has  made  no  attempt  to  smarten 
herself;  and  his  first  growl  of  disappoint- 
ment, in  all  probability,  is  responded  to  by 
a  sulky  face  and  a  sharp  tongue.  It  may 
almost  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  man 
returns  home,  after  his  day's  work,  m«re  or 
less  in  an  ill-humour.  He  is  tired,  hungry, 
and  thirsty,  and  has,  perhaps,  had  to  endure 
some  hard  rubs  in  the  course  of  his  day's 
labour.   He  has  been  rebuked  and  threatened 


with  dismissal,  justly  or  unjustly,  by  his 
taskmaster ;  or  he  has  quarrelled  with  his 
comrades,  or  he  has  had  bad  weather  to  en- 
counter, he  has  broken  or  damaged  his  tools, 
and  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in  his 
work.  He  goes  home  out  of  humour  with 
the  world,  but  still  hoping  to  find  comfort  and 
consolation  where  he  has  a  right  to  look  for 
it  He  is  disappointed,  and  he  is  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  disappointment.  The 
wife  excuses  herself  and  resents  his  quenilous- 
ness.  There  is  an  end  to  the  h&ppy,  quiet 
evening  he  had  promised  himself.  And  if 
he  does  not  betake  himself  to  the  pot-house, 
he  sulks  in  the  chimney-comer,  over  an  un- 
sociable pipe,  and  wonders  he  was  such  a 
fool  as  to  marry. 

This  is  the  first  stage.  It  is  reached  woe- 
fully soon  ;  and  once  reached,  the  remainder 
of  the  downward  journey  is  speedily  accom- 
plished. The  mischief  seldom  culminates 
all  at  once  in  wife-beating.  But  the  evil 
seed  is  sown — the  good  influence  is  lost,  and 
once  lost,  is  rarely  regained.  A  great  deal, 
we  know,  is  always  said  about  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  a  tidy  house,  and  making  a  com- 
fortable home  for  the  husband,  when  child- 
ren are  an  incessant  care, •and  ceaseless 
occupation  to  the  woman.  The  excuse,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  a  valid  one ;  the  difficulty 
is  increased  by  these  new  claims  upon  her, 
and  every  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
difficulty.  But  we  are  afraid  that  it  must  be 
taken  as  a  rule^ — ^not,  however,  without  its 
exceptions — that  if  the  good  influence  is  not 
lost  before  the  woman  becomes  a  mother,  it 
is  not  lost  afterwards.  Habits  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  acquired  at  the  outset  are 
seldom  aflerwards  lost — for  their  unspeaka- 
ble blessing  is  sure  to  be  appreciated.  There 
is  no  need  either,  that  a  woman,  when  she 
becomes  a  mother,  should  cease  to  be  a  wife. 
Moreover,  the  husband  who  has  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  an  orderly  home,  and  found 
that  in  his  wife  he  has  a  real  helpmate,  ever 
eager  to  do  her  best  to  please  him,  will 
know  that  any  subsequent  shortcoming,  ex- 
plained and  apologized  for  on  the  score  of 
some  definite  and  intelligible  obstacle,  is  an 
unavoidable  necessity,  and  not  an  idle  excuse. 
Men,  it  is  true,  being  unreasonable,  may 
grumble  even  then  ;  but,  at  all  events,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  answer,  *^  Things  were 
not  better  before,"  When  the  evil  has 
existed  without  the  necessity,  we  are  9urt  not 
to  believe  in  the  necessity  when  it  actually 
occurs.  And  we  are  incliued  to  think  that 
there  are  not  many  men,  who,  when  the 
good  influence  has  once  been  established 
over  them,  will  sufler  it  to  pass  away  because 
some  discomforts  are  necessarily  engrafted 
on  the  paternal  state.    With  a  go^  and  . 
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loving  wife,  and  a  well  ordered  home,  even 
the  poor  man  may  sufficiently  regard  his 
children  in  the  light  of  blessings,  to  enable 
him  to  submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  any 
detraction  from  his  personal  comforts,  to 
which  they  may  necessarily  subject  him. 

On  this  subject  of  woman's  influence  in 
humble  life  there  are  some  excellent  remarks 
in  Miss  Brewster's  earnest,  kindly,  little 
work,  which  she  has  well  called  **  Sunbeams 
in  the  Cottage."  They  are  so  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  we  have  written  on  this 
and  on  former  occasions,  and  go  so  much  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  some  passages  even  at  the  risk  of 
citing  what  may  be  familiar  to  manv  of  our 
readers, — ^at  all  events  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed  :— 

'*  A  woman  who  most  work  with  her  hands 
(says  Miss  Brewster)  has  perhaps  even  a  stroDger 
inflaence  than  those  who  are  living  at  their  ease. 
Her  hosband,  and  her  children,  and  her  neigh- 
bours, depend  more  directly  upon  her  for  heuth 
and  happiness.  A  rich  man  can  buy  a  thousand 
comforts,  or  can  hire  servants  to  perform  the  little 
offices  that  his  wife  cannot,  or  will  not  do.  And 
if  a  mother  neglects  her  children,  nurses  and 
teachers  can  be  got  for  them.  But  woe  be  it  to 
the  working  man  whose  wife  cannot  cook,  and 


room,  and  merry  children,  which  would  make  the 
wearied  man's  return  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort,  he 
finds  the  fire  oat — ^no  food  prepared — the  children 
squalling — every  chair  filled  with  dirty  clothes,  or 
candlesticks,  or  unwashed  dishes — ^the  wife  dirty 
and  forlorn,  changed,  oh,  how  changed  1  from  the 
smiling  *  Jean'  of  his  early  courtlDg  days.  He 
has  a  few  penoe  in  his  pocket  The  tavern  is  not 
far  off.  Whisky  is  cheap,  and  does  instead  of 
food  and  fire.  Whisky  is  cheap,  and  raises  the 
spirits.  Whisky  is  cheap,  ana  the  sellers  and 
buyers  thereof  are  comfortable  and  merry.  Little 
wonder,  thra,  that  the  working  man  takes  up  his 
hat  and  is  off  to  drown  his  cares  in  poison.  Yet 
\  the  husband  is  blamed  and  tlie  wife  is  pitied ! 
;,  Very  likely  the  want  of  order  in  the  mistress  of 
this  uncomfortable  home  proceeds  from  want  of 
knowledge.  Perhaps  she  was  a  factory  girl,  and 
after  working-hours  she  did  nothing  but  dr^s,  and 
visit,  and  gossip.  So  she  was  ignorant  of  cooking, 
darning,  washing,  and  managing  a  house,  and  she 
has  had  no  time  to  learn  since. 

'*  The  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  having 
nice,  wholesome,  cheap,  hot  little  dinners,  her 
husband  dines  upon  bread  and  cheese,  or  oatmeal, 
or  potatoes.  His  porridge  in  the  momin?  is  full  of 
knots,  and  soot,  and  tastes  of  tallow,  and  is  as  salt 
as  brine ;  his  tea  at  night  is  made  with  unboiled 
water  in  a  dirty  tea  pot ;  the  washings  last  twice 
as  long  as  they  need  to  do;  the  fire  smokes 
because  the  chinmey  is  never  swept ;  the  stock- 
ings are  full  of  holes,  and  the  Sunday  clothes  ill 
-^    ,        , ,         „   , .  .  ,         , .  kept  and  moth-eaten.     The  poor  woman  not 

mend,  and  wash,  and  keep  all  thmgs  straight  and .  only  does  not  know  how  to  do,  and  to  arrange  all 
comfortable.  Woe  be  to  the  children  of  the  working^  these  things,  but  she  does  not  think  it  signifies 


man  whose  mother  cannot  guide  and  restrain  them, 
for  there  is  none  to  come  between  them  and  her. 
Such  as  she  is,  so  will  they  be.  To  whom,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  a  wife  be  so  much  a  joy  and  a 
blessing,  as  to  him  who,  wearied  with  hard  labour, 
borne  down  with  poverty,  tempted  to  sins  of  which 
the  rich  man  knows  little,  can  yet  return  to  his 
little  room,  and  find  there  the  smiling  welcome 
and  the  strengthening  words  of  a  happy  home  ? 
When  can  a  mother's  influence  be  so  blessed,  not 
only  to  her  own  household  but  to  the  best  and 
widest  interests  of  society,  as  when,  instead  of 
training  up  daughters  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
drunken  and  sorely  degraded  in  after  life,  and 
sending  out  sons  to  fill  the  prisons  and  work  the 
treadmills,  she  brings  up  her  children  in  the  good 
way,  from  whence,  when  they  are  old,  they  shall 
not  depart?" 

Then  presently  taking  a  more  minutely 
practical  view  of  the  question,  and  dwelling 
on  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have 
already  glanced  at,  Miss  Brewster  says, — 

*'  Let  us  look  into  several  cottages  inhabited  by 
working  men  and  women.  Here  is  one  where 
there  is  health,  and  strength,  and  r^^ar  wages,  and 
little  children,  and  a  kind-hearted  husband,  and 
an  afiectionate  wife.  What  prevents  it  from 
being  a  happy  home  ?  What  sends  its  master, 
cross  and  discontented,  evening  after  evening,  to 
the  jovial  tavern,  and  brings  him  back  night  after 
night  staggering  and  brutal  ?  The  want  of  com- 
fort. Instead  of  a  bright  little  fireside,  a  com- 
fortable arm-chair,  a  singing  tea-kettle,  a  tidied 
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whether  she  knows  how  to  do  them  or  not ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  *  she  canna  be  fashed'  to  learn. 

"  Let  us  tiy  another  cottage,  and  we  find  an 
active,  bustling  mistress,  but  still  the  same  weary 
story,  the  wife  wanting  in  all  good  influence,  the 
husband  drinking  away  the  wages  which  would  lift 
his  family  above  hunger  and  misery.  Here  the 
cause  is  want  of  temper.  The  husband  comes  home 
tired  and  irritated  by  the  unpleasant  toils  of  the 
day,  and,  instead  of  being  soothed  and  comforted, 
he  finds  his  wife  in  what  is  popidarly  known  as '  the 
dorts.'  The  poor  children  are  scolded  and 
slapped  till  they  cry  —  the  husband  interferes 
angrily,  and  is  answered  by  rude  and  rough 
reproaches  for  some  offence  of  the  day  before,  and 
so  comes  on  a  miserable  quarrel,  and  the  husband 
rushes  to  the  good-tempered  host  of  the  tavern. 
Perhaps  he  is  not  given  to  drinking,  but  he  cannot 
sit  by  the  bright  fire,  and  join  in  the  merry  talk, 
without  taking  at  least  one  glass  for  the  benefit  of 
the  house,  and  oh  1  the  thousands  who  are  ruined 
by  a  beginning  of  *  just  one  glass  1'  Wives  and 
mothers  of  our  working-men,  when  will  ye  learn 
that  unkind  words  and  rude  manners  are  crimes, 
because  they  produce  crimes,  awful  and  eternal  in 
their  consequences  ?  When  will  ye  remember  that 
the  way  to  convince  a  husband  of  his  wrong  and 
unkindness,  is  not  to  scold,  but  to  love — not  to 
repulse,  but  to  win  ? 

^A  godly  woman  who  lived  fifteen  hundred 
ago,  used  to  say,  that  if  the  fists  of  the  husbands 
were  rough,  the  tongues  of  their  wives  were  sharp, 
and  that  she  knew  Uie  truth  of  the  proverb,  that 
'  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.'  Her  method 
of  management  and  success  in  domestic  life  she 
described  in  these  words :  '  When  my  lord  and 
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master  scolds,  I  pray ;  when  he  is  aDgrv,  I  forgire 
him,  or  give  him  kmdiy  words  ;  and  thus  I  have 
not  only  calmed  his  anger,  but  it  has  come  to  this 
blessed  issue,  that  he  has  been  converted,  and  is  a 
Christian  I'  " 

Now  all  this  is  very  true ;  and,  in  these 
days,  it  is  coming,  we  believe,  to  be  better 
and  better  understood.  It  is  written  with 
especial  reference  to  the  working  classes  in 
Scotland ;  but  we  have  only  to  substitute 
"beer"  or  "gin"  for  "whisky,"  and  it 
becomes  as  applicable  to  the  South  as  to  the 
North.  It  is  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  that  girls 
"  ignorant  of  cooking,  darning,  washing,  and 
managing  a  house,"  are  converted  at  once  into 
the  wives  of  working  men,  and  find  all  these 
qualifications  essential  when  it  is  too  late  to 
acquire  them.  Wives  are  they,  but  not 
helpmates.  It  often  happens  that  even  with 
the  best  intentions,  they  can  do  so  little  for 
the  comfort  of  their  husbands  that,  when  the 
first  novelty  of  the  thing  is  over,  they  become 
little  more  than  clogs  and  hindrances.  We 
suspect  that  a  general  want  of  handiness  con- 
tributes more  than  anything  else  to  the  do- 
mestic misery  of  the  lower  orders.  This  is 
an  obvious  defect  in  their  training.  Girls 
learn  little  that  is  useful  at  home.  As  soon 
as  they  are  old  enough  to  be  turned  to  any 
account  they  are  sent  out  to  "mind  the 
baby."  This  minding  the  baby  is  in  reality 
dawdling  and  sauntering  about  the  streets, 
and  sitting  down  on  door-steps  and  gossip- 
ing with  other  baby-minders.  Take  a  girl 
from  the  cottage  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  and  transport  her  into  the  regions 
of  domestic  service,  and  see  what  she  is 
capable  of  doing.  She  will  prove  herself 
competent  to  handle  a  baby  in  a  forcible 
style  which  an  infant  accustomed  to  gentler 
manipulation  will  resent  afler  the  manner  of 
infants.  But  in  all  probability  she  cannot 
polish  a  hearth-stone  or  a  door-step,  clean  a 
window,  lay  a  fire,  boil  a  potato,  dam  a 
stocking,  or  make  a  bed.  She  may  learn 
some  of  these  things  in  "  a  gentleman  s  fami- 
ly ;"  but  "a  gentleman's  family"  spoils  a  girl 
for  a  working  man's  wife ;  and  we  are 
assuming  now  that  the  young  woman  aspires 
to  a  family  of  her  own.  Without  power  to 
do  any  of  these  things,  how  little  qualified 
is  she  for  such  a  position. 

Now  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  out  of 
this  incompetency  of  wives  much  of  the 
domestic  misery,  of  which  wife-beating  is 
an  exponent,  arises.  It  is  the  source  of 
numberless  aggravations,  and  keeps  the 
man  in  a  continual  state  of  anger  and  impa- 
tience, which  sooner  or  later  will  express 
itself  in  blows.  Now,  is  this  a  state  of 
things  for  which  a  remedy  can  be  found,  or 
is  it  not?    Is  it  possible  to  give  a  more 


practical  turn  to  female  education?  Can 
lessons  of  domestic  utility  be  taught  in 
schools — or  must  they  be  learnt  at  home  ? 
Girls  are  taken  away  from  school  at  a  very 
early  age,  because  they  are  wanted  to  help 
their  mother.  We  have  shewn  in  what  it 
is  that  this  helping  consists.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  mothers  to  make  use  of  their 
daughters  in  other  ways — to  keep  them  in 
the  house,  instead  of  in  the  streets,  that  they 
may  learn  somewhat  of  cooking,  washing, 
sewing,  and  other,  things  which  may  be  of 
use  to  them  in  after-life?  Baby-nursing 
need  not  be  acquired  :  it  comes  by  nature. 
But  if  the  able-bodied  daughter  is  at  the 
wash-tub,  or  over  the  stew-pan,  who  is  to 
"  mind  the  baby  ?"  There  is  not  always  a 
baby  to  mind ;  and,  if  there  were,  the 
mother,  perhaps,  might  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  minding  it,  and  superintending 
her  daughter's  household  education  at  the 
same  time,  than  in  washing  or  cooking  by 
herself,  whilst  her  daughter  is  dwaddling  in 
the  streets. 

It  may  be  suggested,  too,  that  there  are 
such  institutions  as  public  nurseries.  Ex- 
periments in  this  direction,  more  successfiil 
elsewhere,  have  been  made  in  England,  hut 
we  believe  with  no  very  marked  results. 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  they  have 
been  fairly  tried  or  adequately  supported. 
Infant  schools  are  a  blessing  to  mothers, 
practically  appreciated  by  thousands.  Every 
one  who  helps  a  poor  woman  to  send  a  child 
to  school  confers  a  mighty  benefit  on  the 
family,  though  the  little  one  may  never  even 
fairly  master  the  alphabet.  Public  nurseries, 
in  which  still  younger  children  may  be 
placed,  during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  trustworthy  and 
responsible  person  with  qualified  assistants, 
might  be  a  still  greater  boon  to  the  poor. 
As  soon  as  infants  have  passed  that  age  at 
which  they  require  continually  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  breast,  they  might  safely  be 
transferred  during  the  working  hours  of  the 
day  to  such  an  asylum.  In  every  small 
village  some  well-conducted  widow-woman, 
experienced  in  the  management  of  children, 
might  be  found  only  too  glad  to  be  so  cm- 
ployed  ;  and,  in  every  large  town,  a  selec- 
tion might  be  made  from  hundreds. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
poor  greatly  need  the  assistance  of  the  rich, 
as  they  do  in  almost  everything  that  con- 
cerns their  personal  comfort.  It  is  the 
want  of  personal  comforts  that  spoils  the 
tempers  both  of  men  and  women ;  sends  the 
husband  to  the  gin-shop  or  the  pot-house ; 
and  leads  to  those  domestic  broils,  which 
end  in  cruel  assaults  upon  the  weaker  ves- 
sel   If  there  were  such  a  person  as  Mary 
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Graham — the  heroine  of  Miss  Brewster's 
little  book — in  every  village,  and  a  score  or 
two  in  every  town,  women  in  humbler  life 
might  be  taught  how  to  make  their  homes 
comfortable,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
rich.  If  they  can  do  so,  so  much  the  better. 
The  assistance  of  the  rich,  when  it  takes,  as 
it  often  does,  the  shape  of  personal  inter- 
ference, unless  very  judiciously  managed, 
only  aggravates  the  evil.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  remember  Mrs.  Pardiggle's 
visit  to  the  brick-maker's  family  in  Charles 
Dickens's  "  Bleak  House."  The  passage  is 
not  undefaced  by  the  writer's  characteristic 
tendency  to  exaggeration,  but  it  may  still 
be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  our  meaning. 

"  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  leading  the  way,  with  a  great 
show  of  moral  determiDation,  and  talking  with 
much  volubility  aboat  the  untidy  habits  of  the 
people,  (though  I  doubted  if  the  best  of  us  could 
have  been  tidy  in  such  a  place,)  conducted  us  into 
a  cottage,  the  ground  floor  of  which  we  nearly 
filled.  Besides  ourselves,  there  were  in  the  damp, 
unwholesome  room,  a  woman  with  a  black  eye, 
nursing  a  poor  little  gasping  baby  by  the  fire  ;  a 
man  ail  stained  with  clay  and  mud,  and  looking 
very  dissipated,  lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground 
smoking  a  pipe ;  a  powerful  young  man,  fastening 
a  collar  on  a  dog ;  and  a  bold  girl  doing  some 
kind  of  washing  in  very  dirty  water.  They  all 
looked  up  at  U9  as  we  came  in ;  and  the  woman 
seemed  to  turn  her  face  towards  the  fire,  as  if  to 
hide  her  bruised  eye ;  nobody  gave  us  any  wel- 
come. 

"  *  Well,  my  friends,*  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle  ;  but 
her  voice  had  not  a  friendly  sound,  I  thought ;  it 
was  much  too  business-like  and  systematic — *  How 
do  you  do,  all  of  you  ?  I  am  here  again.  I  told 
you  you  could  not  tire  me,  you  know.  I  am 
fond  of  hard  work,  and  am  true  to  my  word.' 

** '  There  an%'  growled  the  man  on  the  floor, 
whose  head  rested  on  his  hand  as  he  stared  at  us, 

*  any  more  on  you  to  come  in,  is  there  V 

"  *  No,  my  friend,'  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  seating 
herself  on  one  stool,  and  knocking  down  another, 

*  we  are  all  here.' 

"  ♦  Because  I  thought  there  waren't  enough  of 
you,  perhaps,'  said  the  man  with  his  pipe  between 
his  lips,  as  he  looked  round  upon  us. 

"The  young  man  and  the  girl  both  laughed. 
Two  friends  of  the  young  man,  whom  we  had 
attracted  to  the  doorway,  and  who  stood  there 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  echoed  the  laugh 
noihily. 

"  *  You  can't  tire  me,  good  people,'  said  Mrs. 
Pardiggle  to  these  latter,  *  I  enjoy  hard  work ; 
and  the  harder  you  make  mine,  the  better  I  like 
it' 

"  *  Then  make  it  easy  for  her,'  growled  the  man 
upon  the  floor ;  *  1  wants  it  done  and  over.  I 
wants  a  end  of  these  liberties  took  with  my  place. 
I  wants  a  end  of  being  doamed  like  a  badger. 
Now  you're  a-going  to  poll-pry  and  question 
accordmg  to  custom — I  know  what  you're  a-going 
to  be  up  to.  Well  I  you  haven't  got  no  occasion 
to  be  up  to  it.  I'll  save  you  the  trouble.  Is  my 
daughter  Srwashin'?  Yes,  she  is  a-washin'.  Look 
at  Uie  water.    Smell  it  I    That's  wot  we  drinks. 


How  do  you  like  it ;  and  what  do  you  think  of 
jjin  instead  ?  Aint  my  place  dirty  ?  Yes,  it  is 
dirty — it's  naturally  dirty,  and  it's  nat'rally  on- 
wholesome;  and  we've  had  five  dirty  and  on  whole- 
some children  as  is  all  dead  infants,  and  so  much 
the  better  for  them  and  for  us  besides.  Have  I 
read  the  little  book  wot  you  left  ?  No,  I  ant 
read  the  little  book  what  you  left  There  an't 
nobody  here  as  knows  how  to  read  it ;  and  if  there 
was,  it  wouldn't  be  suitable  for  me.  It's  a  book 
fit  for  a  babby ;  and  I'm  not  a  babby.  If  you 
was  to  leave  me  a  doll,  I  shouldn't  miss  it.  How 
liave  I  been  conducting  of  myself?  Why,  I've 
been  drunk  for  three  days ;  and  I'd  a  been  drunk 
four,  if  I'd  a  had  the  money.  Don't  I  never  mean 
for  to  go  to  church  ?  No,  I  don't  never  mean  for  to 
go  to  church.  I  shouldn't  be  expected  there,  if  I 
did.  The  beadle's  too  genteel  for  me.  And  how 
did  my  wife  get  that  black  eye  ?  Why,  I  giv'  it 
her  ;  and  if  she  says  I  didn't  she's  a  lie.' " 

This  surely  is  not  the  way  to  cure  wife- 
beating.  We  hope  that  there  are  not  many 
Mrs.  Pardiggles  among  us;  but  there  is 
often  considerable  want  of  judgment  in  our 
dealings  with  the  poor.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  rich  had  far  better  stay  in 
their  own  houses,  than  carry  those  of  the  poor 
by  storm  after  such  a  fashion  as  this.  The 
illustration  supposes  an  extreme  case — such 
as  never  happened,  and  such  as,  we  believe, 
is  never  likely  to  happen.  But  very  kind, 
well-intentioned  people  often,  from  pure  want 
of  knowledge  and  understanding,  fall  into 
very  grievous  errors.  Some  might  think 
that  a  kind  heart  and  an  open  hand  would 
accomplish  everything;  but  they  are  of  little 
use  without  a  careful  study,  and  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  the  hum- 
bler classes.  We  must  not  condescend ;  we 
must  not  patronize ;  we  must  not  question ; 
we  must  not  admonish.  We  must  quietly 
extract  their  complaints  and  confessions  from 
them,  without  an  appearance  of  inquisitive- 
ness.  We  must  insinuate  our  advice  in 
cheery,  pleasant  talk,  as  we  insinuate  physic- 
powders  into  the  favourite  food  of  young 
children.  We  need  never  fear  that  the  poor 
will  not  be  communicative  if  we  set  about 
our  work  in  the  right  way.  We  may  soon 
get  at  the  bottom  of  the  domestic  inquietude, 
which  makes  the  poor  woman's  life  a  burden 
and  a  fear ;  we  may  s6on  learn  the  history 
of  the  black  eye,  or  the  bruised  forehead,  or 
the  lacerated  breast.  In  all  probability,  we 
may  read  it  in  the  comfortless  room  in  which 
we  are  sitting.  Among  the  proximate  causes 
of  the  ill-treatment  of  women,  there  are 
none  more  important  than  this ;  and  there 
are  none,  perhaps,  which  the  rich  have  it 
more  surely  in  their  power  to  remove. 

Such  a  subject,  as  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
might  fitly  afford  matter  for  a  separate  arti- 
cle ;  but  no  discussion  concerning  outrages 
on  women  would  be  complete  without  some 
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incidental  notice  of  it.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  poor  have  worse 
house  accommodation  in  large  towns  than  in 
country  villages.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  more  outrages  on  woman,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  are  committed 
in  our  towns  than  in  our  rural  districts. 
Over-crowding  is  as  fatal  to  good  temper  as 
to  good  morals.  In  the  country,  the  labour- 
ing man  has  the  benefit  of  pure  air  and 
healthy  exercise,  and  space  out  of  doors,  if 
not  in  it  During  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  if  the  sitting-room  is  rendered  unen- 
durable by  foul  smells  or  distracting  noises, 
he  may  sit  at  his  cottage  door  in  his  little 
plot  of  garden-ground,  and  smoke  his  pipe* 
in  the  quiet  evening  air.  If  they  could  only 
ventilate  themselves  a  little  more,  the  in- 
habitants of  our  large  towns  would  be  less 
ferocious.  To  the  poor  man,  who  has  only 
a  pestilent  lane,  or  a  reeking  ally  to  vapour 
himself  in,  it  is  more  than  ever  essential  that 
he  should  have  space  and  comfort  at  home. 
But  he  has  less  space  and  less  comfort  even 
than  in  the  smallest  rural  cottages ;  he  has 
nothing,  indeed,  but  a  sty  among  sties.  The 
house  in  which  he  dwells,  is  not  occupied  by 
a  family,  but  by  a  colony.  What  a  "  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter"  would  it  be,  i^  under 
such  circumstances  as  these,  a  happy  home 
were  anywhere  established.  It  is  nothing  to 
say  that  a  difficulty  here  presents  itself.  It 
is  not  a  difficulty,  but  an  impossibility. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  prominent  among 
remedial  agents,  are  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  for  the  people  of  large  towns.  We 
should  have  less  of  the  recurrence  of  outrages 
on  women,  if  men  were  more  freely  exposed 
to  the  exhilarating  influences  of  fresh  air  and 
ample  space.  But  this  remedy,  in  the  great 
English  Metropolis,  can  only  be  one  of  limited 
efficacy,  because  it  can  only  be  of  local  appli- 
cation! In  so  immense  a  city,  there  must, 
still  we  fear,  be  haunts  of  the  poor  far  away 
from  all  parks  and  suburban  pleasure- 
grounds.  How  far  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous gradually  to  drive  all  the  tenements 
of  the  poor  from  the  heart  to  the  outskirts 


*  Miss  Brewster  has  ¥eeii  at  some  pains  to  show 
what  household  comforts  might  be  purchased  with 
the  money  amiuaHy  wasted  on  tobacco.  We  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  on  this  point — almost 
the  only  exceptionable  (me  in  her  book — ^we  diflfer 
from  her.  We  admit  the  expenditure,  and  that  the 
money  so  expended  might  buy  good  clothes  and 
wholesome  food;  but  among  the  "sunbeams*'  let 
into  the  cottage,  not  the  least  is  the  light  of  the  poor 
man*8  pipe.  We  write  now  with  especial  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  women ;  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  pipe  has  a  very  sedative  and  tranquillizing 
eft'ect  Much  angry  and  bitter  feeling,  we  are  con- 
vinced, is  puffed  out  and  dissipated  ^ith  the  fhmes 
of  tho  tobacco.  On  the  whole,  the  pipe  is  not  an 
offence,  but  aproteotion  to  women. 


of  London,  might  be  a  question  for  considera- 
tion. We  do  not  pretend  to  solve  it  here. 
Practically,  a  movement  with  this  result  is 
even  now  going  on.  We  will  only  observe, 
that  we  have  never  known  men  employed, 
like  printers  for  example,  in  a  close  atmo- 
sphere during  the  day,  who  have  moved 
their  residence  from  the  vicinity  of  their 
work  in  the  heart  of  London  to  some  place, 
miles  off,  perhaps,  in  the  suburbs,  without 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  change. 
Houses  in  the  centre  of  London — such  houses 
as  are  appropriated  to  the  poor — ^are  as  dear 
as  they  are  bad.  They  are  situated  in  nar- 
row lanes  or  blind  courts,  and  have  every 
conceivable  misery  about  them.  In  the  out- 
skirts, double  the  space  is  obtainable  for 
half  the  money  ;  and  fresh  air,  morning  and 
evening,  may  be  inhaled  into  the  system, 
with  all  its  tranquillizing  and  invigorating 
influences.  The  records  of  the  metropolitan 
police-courts  show,  that  nearly  all  the  cases 
of  wife-beating  which  are  brought  before 
them,  emanated  from  some  confined,  over- 
crowded locality,  where  wretched  people 
are  herded  together  in  a  fetid,  steamy  atmo- 
sphere, amidst  all  kinds  of  comiptioD,  phy- 
sical and  moral. 

The  improvement  of  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  poor,  viewed  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  of  outrages  upon  woman,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  social  questions  of  the 
day.  As  the  population  of  the  large  towns 
increases,  we  fear  that  there  is  not  an  ade- 
quately increasing  supply  of  house  accom- 
modation for  the  labouring  classes.  There 
is  a  class  above  our  workmen — small  clerks 
and  tradesman's  assistants — who  seem  to  be 
very  well  supplied  with  small,  low-rented, 
but  well-built,  well-arranged  cottage  resi- 
dences, especially  in  the  outskirts  of  London. 
But  for  the  labouring  classes — ^in  spite  of 
some  well-directed  associative  efforts  that 
have  been  made^ — the  labouring  classes  are 
still  miserably  housed.  The  societies  which 
have  been  established  with  the  laudable  ob- 
ject of  remedying  this  evil,  have  not,  we 
regret  to  say,  been  supported  to  the  extent 
that  they  deserve.  The  establishment  of  a 
few  model  lodging-houses  may  be  useful, 
as  an  indication  of  what  may  be  done.  But 
everybody  admits  what  may  be  done.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  plan  is  excellent ;  but 
everybody  does  not  help toextend  it.  Nothing 
is  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  little  success 
which  has  hitherto  attended  our  efibrts  in 
this  direction.  We  may  turn  Smithfield 
market  into  a  grand  central  whipping-ground, 
and  have  a  dozen  exhibitions  at  the  cart-tail 
every  day,  and  yet  not  put  down  wife-beat- 
ing, so  long  as  men  with  nothing  but  a  reek- 
ing sty  to  live  in  are  either  driven  by  their 
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discomforts  to  the  gin-palace,  or  without  the 
agency  of  drink,  so  irritated  and  exasperated 
by  continual  annoyances,  that  a  single  aggra- 
vating word  makes  them  beside  themselves 
with  passion,  which  speedily  descends,  with 
uncontrollable  fury,  on  their  victims. 

But  although  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  especially  in  our  tovms, 
requires  large  means  and  strenuous  co-opera- 
tion, there  are  few  members  of  the  richer 
classes  who  may  not  yet  do  something  to 
mitigate  the  evil.  Every  one  who  contri- 
butes something,  on  however  small  a  scale, 
to  brighten  up  the  little  parlour,  or  even  the 
one  room,  parlour  and  bed-chamber,  of  the 
poor  man,  does  something  to  humanize  its 
inmates  and  check  the  progress  of  crime.  A 
picture,  a  few  yards  of  cheerful  drugget,  a 
few  pieces  of  flowered  paper  for  the  wall,  or 
even  a  pailful  of  whitewash,  may  do  some- 
thing to  make  a  poor  man  better  satisfied 
with  his  home,  and  better  humoured  when 
he  re-enters  it  after  his  day's  work.  One 
improvement,  too,  of  this  very  soon  engenders 
another.  The  cheerfulness  of  the  little  room 
once  improved,  efforts  will  be  made  to  keep 
it  cheerfiil  and  cleanly.  It  will  be  worth  the 
woman's  while,  which  she  always  declared 
it  was  not  before,  to  take  a  little  trouble  to 
tidy ;  and  soon  she  begins  to  take  a  pride  in 
her  apartment.  In  however  humble  a  de- 
gree the  decorative  arts  exercise  their  influ- 
ence, in  the  poor  man's  home  it  is  an  influ- 
ence for  good,  which  will  not  long  suffer  him 
to  be  a  wife-beater  and  a  brute. 


Art.  IX. — 1 .  What  is  to  become  of  England f 
The  Political  Future  of  England.     By 

the     COMTB    DE    MOKTALEMBERT,     of     the 

French  Academy.      (Authorized  Trans- 
lation.)    London,  1856. 

2.  Passing  Thoughts.  By  James  Douglas 
of  Cavers.  Part  Second.  Edinburgh, 
1856. 

3.  Newspapers  for  March  and  April,  1856. 

Wk  are  at  Peace.  The  great  war  which 
has  occupied  our  thoughts  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  which,  it  was  anticipated  by 
many,  might  prolong  itself,  like  the  great 
wars  of  former  times,  over  a  whole  genera- 
tion, has  been  suddenly  brought  to  a  dose. 
The  various  powers  concern^,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  have  had  enough  of  it.  Rus- 
sia had  suffered  much,  and  foresaw  that,  by 
continuing  the  contest,  she  would  only  suffer 
more.  France  was  beginning  to  be  flnan- 
cially  sick ;  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 


found  it  advisable,  on  the  whole,  to  cease, 
on  such  terms  as  could  be  obtained,  from  an 
enterprise  in  which  he  could  no  longer  reck- 
on on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  Britain, 
just  beginning,  afler  two  year  of  somewhat 
disastrous  training,  to  heave  her  huge  bulk 
into  real  activity  and  motion,  found  it  best, 
notwithstanding  the  sighs  of  her  soldiers 
and  sailors,  to  acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  her 
ally,  and  abandon  the  prospect  of  a  great 
campaign  with  better  generals  on  land,  and 
new  gun-boats  at  sea.  Piedmont  reluctant, 
seeing  that  she  had  certainly  joined  in  the 
war  with  other  expectations  than  that  of  so 
speedy  an  end  to  it,  could  yet  only  behave 
as  a  junior  partner,  and  let  the  greater  pow- 
ers decide.  Turkey,  having  virtually  gi^en 
the  Allies  a  power  of  attorney  to  act  for 
her,  and  having  no  sound  personality  left, 
was  very  little  consulted.  Austria,  having 
so  dexterously  managed  for  herself  during 
the  progress  of  the  war,  thought  she  could 
keep  her  winnings  best  by  persuading  the 
other  parties  to  end  the  game.  Thus  was 
the  Congress  of  Paris  brought  about,  into 
which  Prussia  at  a  certain  stage  was  admit- 
ted, and  the  result  of  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
known  while  we  write,  is  that  the  main 
terms  are  agreed  upon,  and  that  Peace  is 
secured.  This,  indeed,  has  been  officially 
assumed  and  announced  by  the  various 
Grovernments.  There  have  been  the  usual 
rejoicings  in  Paris  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  Britain  is  following  the  example; 
her  fleets  are  recalled,  and  3ie  blockade  of 
the  Russian  ports  is  at  an  end.  The  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  too,  has  put  forth  his  inge- 
nious manifesto,  declaring,  that  as  the  origi- 
nal objects  on  account  of  which  his  august 
father  undertook  the  war,  have  in  a  certain 
manner  been  satisfactorily  attained,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  war  should  be  continued, 
and  why  he  should  not  commence  a  career, 
more  congenial  to  his  desires,  in  pursuing  a 
systematic  policy  calculated  to  develop  the 
internal  resources,  material  and  moral,  of 
his  noble  Russian  Empire. 

There  still  remains,  of  course,  plenty  of 
business  for  our  nation  and  its  politicians,  in 
criticising  the  work  of  the  Congress,  when 
the  exact  nature  and  amount  of  that  work 
shall  be  more  formally  and  authentically 
known.  While  we  write,  we  are  stiU  in  the 
midst  of  rumours,  and  are  without  express 
ofiicial  reports.  According  to  the  most 
credible  rumours,  however,  what  has  been 
or  is  being  transacted  at  the  Congress,  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  tissues  of  diplomatic  ef- 
fort and  ingenuity.  These  two  tissues,  woven 
togedier,  constitute  the  entire  work  of  the 
Congress ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  criticism. 
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In  the  fiirst  place,  there  is  the  whole  series 
of  deliberations  having  for  their  end  the  de- 
cision of  the  main  question  of  the  exact 
terms  of  the  Peace.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, according  to  a  document  in  circula- 
tion, which  Lord  Palmerston's  organ  in  this 
country  pronounces  to  be  "a  very  fair 
sketch  "  of  the  Treaty,  we  are  to  regard  the 
following  as  the  substance  of  the  terras  ar- 
ranged by  the  Plenipotentiaries : — 

"1.  NcatralizatioD  of  the  Black  Sea ;  in  which 
Russia  and  Turkey  are  allowed  to  maintain  ten 
armed  vessels  each  for  the  defence  of  the  coast ;" 
(this,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  Mom- 
tug  Posty  being  **  the  minimum  number  of  ships 
required  in  a  sea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Enxine, 
to  prevent  its  coast  becoming  the  refuge  of  pi- 
catoi*,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  commerce  of 
all  nations  in  its  waters.") 

"  2.  Nicholaieff  to  be  reduced  to  a  commercial 
port. 

"3.  Russia  accepts  the  Consuls  of  Foreign 
Powers  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

**  4.  Non-reconstruction  of  Bomarsund. 

"  5.  Russia  gives  up  a  portion  of  Bessarabia, 
including  the  fortress  of  Ismail. 

*'  6.  Russia  renounces  the  exclusive  Protector- 
ate of  the  Principalities. 

"  7.  Russia  renounces  the  Protectorate  of  the 
©reek  subjects  of  the  Porte,"  (Russia's  object  in 
ttic  war  having  been  attained,  according  to  the 
manifesto  of  Alexander  II.,  by  the  fact  that  now 
the  Ohristians  generally  throughout  Turkey  will 
be  under  the  common  protectorate  of  the  £urope- 
ftD  Powers.) 

*'  8.  The  Danube  is  to  be  open  to  the  flags  of 
all  nations.  , 

**  9.  A  Commission  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Princi- 
palities to  examine  the  state  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  wants  of  the  country,  aiM  to  study  and 
fix  the  new  frontier  of  Bessarabia :  on  which  sub- 
jects a  conprress  will  deliberate,  on  the  receipt  of 
repi>rts.  These  questions,  therefore,  are  all  left 
open.** 

Such,  according  to  a  reliable  account,  are 
the  conclusions  at  which  the  plenipotentia- 
ries, atYer  much  discussion  and  diplomatic 


judiciously  manage.  But  it  would  appear 
that  in  this  case  Piedmont  has  been  the  mo- 
Occupying,  as  we  have  said,  but  the  po- 


ver. 

sition  of  a  junior  partner  in  the  great  Euro- 
pean alliance  against  Russia,and  having  joined 
that  alliance,  certainly  less  out  of  any  direct 
concern  in  the  war  as  a  war  against  Russia, 
than  from  "ulterior  motives,"  Piedmont 
has  undoubtedly,  in  the  Congress,  been  felt 
to  be  the  representative  of  interests  not 
wholly  involved  in  any  pacification  such  as 
that  based  on  the  foregoing  terms.  Aware 
of  this,  and  probably  anticipating  what  must 
have  come  at  any  rate,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  as  spokesman  for  himself  and  us,  is 
said,  glancing  at  the  Piedmontese  plenipo- 
tentiaries, to  have  dropped  the  question 
whether,  now  that  the  powers  were  met  in 
Congress,  something  might  not  be  done  for 
Italy.  To  this  Count  Cavour,  on  the  part  of 
Piedmont,  is  said  to  have  replied  by  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  on  the  whole  Italian 
question.  If  the  account  given  of  the  nature 
of  his  memorial  is  accurate,  the  document 
to  which  Sardinia  has  thus  put  her  hand,  is 
one  of  momentous  character,  arguing  a  seri- 
ous resolution  on  the  part  of  that  power  to 
be  and  to  do  something,  by  her  intelligence 
and  sagacity,  if  not  by  her  physical  weight 
in  the  future  politics  of  Europe ;  and  if  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  in  connexion 
with  the  topics  of  the  memorial  are  at  all 
proportional  to  the  proposals  there  made, 
then  the  Congress  will  be  remembered  in 
history  quite  as  much  for  its  doings  in  Occi- 
dental, as  for  its  doings  in  Oriental  afiairs. 
Count  Cavour,  it  is  said,  solicits  the  Congress 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  Europe  to  bear  on  the 
chronic  wrongs  of  Italy,  torn  as  it  now  is. 
between  Austrian  domination.  Papal  mad- 
ness and  mismanagement,  and  Neapolitan 
brutality,  and  of  arranging  such  an  organi- 
zation for  the  whole  peninsula,  that  for  the 
fbucing,  have  arrived  in  their  great  task  of:  future  she  may  pursue  something  like  the 
settling  the  terms  of  peace  between  Russia ;  natural  course  of  her  development  under 
and  the  Allies.  If  we  are  to  trust  recent  |  the  sanction  of  a  general  consent  of  the  lai^r 
nimourss  however,  (and,  though  they  may  '  political  powers.  He  himself,  speaking  for 
he  fklsifiod  or  much  reduced  in  significance  Sardinia,  submits  the  draft  of  sudi  an  oigan- 
before  these  pages  see  the  light  it  is  right  to  •  ization :  First,  let  the  Pope  be  relieved  of 
ailudo  to  them,)  the  Congress  has  been  in- 1  his  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Papal 
ducod  to  travel  beyond  the  letter  of  the  re-  j  States,  retainmg  only  his  spiritual  pontifi- 
cord,  and  to  consider  other  questions  than  cate  with  what  authority  necessarily  be- 
Ibit  of  the  mere  terms  of  peace  with  Rus- ,  longs  to  it ;  and  let  the  Papal  States;,  instead 
sia.  In  anv  case  the  Plenipotentiaries  might  of  being  administered,  as  hitherto,  by  Canii- 
have  founj  it  right  to  do  so — for  a  Congress  \  nal-legates,  and  other  ecclesiastics  acting  for 
in  the  political  world  is  like  a  comet  in  the  '  the  Pope,  have  a  native  constitutional  gov- 
celestial ;  it  doe*  not  come  every  day,  and, ;  emment  under  a  lay  prince  or  vioeroy. 
when  we  have  it  it  is  right  to  make  the  nominally  under  the  suserainty  of  the  Pope, 
mo^t  of  it  by  devolving  upon  it^  when  its  but  guaranteed  both  against  him  and  against 
main  business  is  finished,  as  much  extra  bu-  Austrian  military  intedereoce  by  the  pow« 
siuess  of  coQtemporary  exigency  as  it  can  j  era  now  in  conoeit.    This  would,  of  oourae 
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involve  the  retirement  of  the  French  troops 
from  the  Roman  territories.  Next,  let  the 
influence  of  the  Congress  be  exerted — how 
is  not  precisely  indicated — to  put  an  end  to 
the  horrible  state  of  things  existing  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  to  secure 
better  government  in  the  small  Italian 
Duchies,  and  also,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  of  Austria. 
Finally,  as  one  means  of  accomplishing  this 
last  very  complex  object,  or  rather  set  of  ob- 
jects,  and  also  to  gratify  the  irrepressible  as- 
piration of  all  the  Italians  from  the  Alps  to 
Sicily,  after  unity  and  national  existence,  let 
a  customs-union  be  established,  binding  the 
various  Italian  States  together  after  the 
manner  of  the  German  Zollverein,  so  as  to 
permit  free  commercial  circulation  and  ex- 
change throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
Peninsula. 

We  have  yet  no  sufficient  means  of  know- 
ing to  what  extent  the  Congress  entertains 
these  propositions  of  M.  Cavour.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  such  certainty  as  to  the  emana- 
tion of  any  results  of  Occidental  reference 
/rom  the  Congress  as  there  is  as  to  the  defi- 
nite settlement  by  the  Congress  of  the  Ori- 
ental question.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  both  Britain  and  France  have  tried  to 
secure  something  for  Ocddental  purposes, 
out  of  negotiations  so  convenient  for  a  little 
European  business  in  addition  to  that  for 
which  they  were  arranged ;  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  the  portion  of  the  West  whose 
interests  have  been  most  specially  discussed 
is  Italy — so  much  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
announced.  The  Journal  dea  Debats,  in  its 
summary  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress,  has  stated  that  the  Italian  question 
was  formally  brought  on  the  table,  and  that 
the  plenipotentiaries  had  agreed  to  return  to  it. 
Our  own  chief  journals,  too,  pretty  well  in- 
formed, no  doubt,  as  to  the  general  intentions 
of  our  Government  in  this  matter,  have  been 
insisting  on  the  propriety  of  getting  some 
extra  work  on  the  Italian  question  done  by 
the  Congress,  and  have  hinted  more  particu- 
larly, though  with  gentle  vagueness,  at  the 
horror  of  Neapolitan  misrule  as  something 
which  it  would  be  to  the  disgrace  of  this,  or 
in  fact  of  any  meeting  of  the  European 
Powers,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  not  to 
notice,  and  to  some  extent  mitigate  or 
amend.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that, 
whether  the  propositions  of  the  Sardinian 
memorial  are  carried  or  not — and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  propositions  involving 
what  is  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in 
the  Papal  States  can  be  carried  in  a  com- 
mittee of  mutually-wary  diplomatists — still 
some  result  of  an  Occidental  bearing  may 
spring  out  of  the  negotiations  before  they 


are    done,    and    that    result    will    affect 
Italy. 

So  much  for  the  total  results  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  far  as  they  can  yet  be  positively 
stated,  or  even  probably  surmised.  Of 
course,  the  criticism  of  the  Congress  cannot 
be  accurate  or  comprehensive  till  all  the  re-  , 
suits — both  the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental 
— are  finally  exhibited  in  black  and  white. 
Nor,  though  enough  has  been  decided  to  in- 
sure  peace,  is  the  Congress  as  yet  at  the  end 
of  its  labours,  as  regards  either  set  of  re- 
sults. Austria  is,  in  both  cases,  the  retard- 
ing influence.  Whatever,  for  example,  is 
yet  left  over  as  unsettled  in  the  terms  of 
pacification  between  the  Allies  and  Russia, 
is  precisely  in  that  part  of  the  proposed 
terms  of  paciflcation  where  Austrian  inter- 
ests are  concerned.  It  is  in  the  matter  of 
the  Principalities  that  the  hitch  lies.  Rus- 
sia agrees  to  give  up  her  protectorate  of  the 
Principalities,  so  that  with  her  it  is  all  right ; 
but  Austria  is  in  possession  of  them,  and 
the  question  is,  will  she  evacuate  them  1 
With  infinite  reluctance,  it  is  said,  she  has 
consented  to  do  so.  Still  the  actual  or- 
ganization of  the  Principalities  for  the  future 
— whether  they  are  to  have  jointly,  a  vice- 
roy under  the  suzerainty  of  the  rorte,  or 
what  else — remains  undetermined,  and  is  to 
be  a  subject  of  further  negotiation,-  afler  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries for  the  purpose  shall  have  made  in- 
vestigations in  the  territories  themselves, 
and  reported  what  is  best.  Here,  of  course, 
Austria,  or  Austria  and  Russia  together, 
will  have  scope  for  a  policy  of  opposition. 
Even  as  regards  the  terms  of  peace  with 
Russia  therefore  —  the  Oriental  results  of 
the  Congress,  as  we  have  called  them — ^we 
cannot  exactly  count  what  has  been  gained. 
We  are  sure  of  so  much,  but  there  is  an  un- 
settled margin.  Much  more — and  clearly 
on  account  of  the  same  Austrian  influence  of 
resistance  and  retardation — are  we  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  precise  value  and  extent  of  the 
expected  Occidental  results.  But  for  Aus- 
tria's presence  in  the  Congress,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  even  M.  Cavour's  proposi- 
tions with  respect  to  Italy,  or  something 
equivalent  to  them,  would  be  passed.  At 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope  in  1849,  both 
France  and  Britain  became  pledged,  as  far 
as  official  declarations  could  pledge  them, 
that  the  restored  government  should  not  be 
the  black  old  papacy  back  again,  but  a 
government  in  accordance  with  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Roman  people.  Lord 
Palmerston  at  that  time  was  even  desirous 
that  the  restored  government  should  bo  one 
in  which  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  o§ 
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the  Pope  should  be  kept  distinct,  and  in  which 
the  temporal  power  should  be  of  a  regular  con- 
stitutional kind.  He  tried  to  impress  this 
on  the  French,  in  the  very  act  of  giving  his 
consent  to  the  French  invasion  of  Rome,  by 
which  the  papacv  was  restored.  The  French, 
on  their  part,  though  not  going  quite  so  far 
as  to  promise  to  see  constitutional  govern- 
ment set  up  in  the  Papal  States,  all  but  un- 
dertook at  least  that  these  States  should  not 
again  be  under  the  scourge  of  an  administra- 
tion by  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics. 
Both  tne  French  and  British  governments, 
therefore,  might  be  prepared  to  regard  the 
adoption  of  some  such  plan  of  revolution- 
izing the  Papal  States  as  that  of  M.  Cavour, 
as  no  more  than  a  redemption  of  their 
pledges ;  while  natural  humanity  would  sug- 
gest to  both  an  interference  with  the  exist- 
ing government  of  Naples ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Italian  customs-union  would 
seem  to  both  quite  unobjectionable.  Not 
so  with  Austria.  Any  interference  what- 
ever with  the  existing  condition  of  Italy,  and 
especially  one  suggested  by  Piedmont,  must 
be  to  her  odious  and  alarming.  Not  only 
would  any  change  in  the  proposed  direction 
be  a  direct  blow  at  her  influence  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  a  direct  increase  of  the  counter-in- 
fluence ;  but  her  recent  Concordat  with  the 
Pope  binds  her,  as  by  a  positive  pact,  to  re- 
sist to  the  utmost  any  interference  with  the 
present  system  of  the  papacy.  Austria  and 
the  Pope  have  made  a  solemn  compact  in 
the  fiu^  of  Europe  to  proceed  hand  in  hand ; 
and  for  Austria  to  agree  to  the  secularization 
of  central  Italy,  would  be  a  strange  way  of 
keeping  the  compact.  It  will  therefore  be 
the  policy  of  Austria  to  reduce  the  Occidental 
results  of  the  Congress  to  a  mmimum ;  and 
how  large  that  minimum  may  be  will  depend 
on  the  determination  of  the  Allies  in  press- 
ing matte»rs  against  Austria.  The  trial  of 
strength,  we  believe,  is  now  going  on. 

From  all  that  we  have  said,  it  wiU  be  per 
oeived  what  room  there  is  for  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
with  Russia  has  been  concluded.  When  one 
is  asked  to  decide  whether  Britain  ought 
really  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  he  is  virtually  called  to  estimate 
the  results  of  the  Congress,  as  compared 
with  the  enormous  expenditure  of  life,  time, 
and  treasure  by  which  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining these  results  has  been  arrived  at. 
But  if  there  are  two  sets  of  results,  and  if 
one  set  only  is  tolerably  well  ascertained, 
and  the  other  is  stiU  in  nvbibw,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  estimate  which  ought  to  form  the 
ground  of  the  decision  cannot  be  made.  In 
these  circumstances  we  can  but  indicate  the 
gradatioim  of  opinion  according  to  difierent 


preconceptions  of  what  the  estimate  may 
be. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  Peace  party, 
who,  as  having  been  anxious  for  peace  on 
any  terms  whatever,  will  not  quarrel  with 
the  terms,  nor  even  criticise  them,  unless 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  what 
fools  we  were  to  go  to  war,  if  that  were  all 
we  were  to  get  by  it.  Already,  we  see, 
the  oi^ns  of  the  party  are  criticising  the 
Peace  in  this  spirit,  and  taunting  the  belli- 
gerent part  of  die  nation  with  the  miserable 
result  they  can  exhibit  as  the  end  of  all 
their  sacrifices  and  endeavours.  There  is 
something  in  such  conduct  at  once  unseemly 
and  impolitic  Surely,  the  firat  object  of 
the  Peace  party  ought  to  be  to  assure  the 
Peace ; — there  will  be  ample  time  hereafter 
to  point  to  the  terms  of  it  as  illustrating 
the  folly  of  war;  why  should  peace-men 
take  such  savage  pleasure  in  disgusting  their 
countrymen  with  a  Peace,  just  when  it  is 
concluded  ? — ^Next,  there  b  the  large  mass 
of  people  who,  having  gone  with  Grovem- 
ment  all  along,  will  be  satisfied  with 
whatever  terms  Government  may  think 
sufficient,  and  are  fiiUy  satisfied  already 
with  the  terms  as  &r  as  they  are  known. 
To  have  humbled  Russia  so  far  as  we  hare 
done ;  to  have  thrown  European  influence, 
if  even  as  yet  with  efiects  purely  disoi^anix- 
ing,  into  Eastern  Society  and  the  sluggish 
politics  of  the  Turkish  empire;  to  have 
acted  so  cordially  in  conjunction  with 
France  in  a  great  enterprise,  and  so  to  have 
instituted  an  Anglo-French  alliance,  throw- 
ing the  sore  recollections  of  Waterloo  &r 
back  into  the  past,  and  promising,  if  well 
managed,  to  be  a  lasting  future  fact  in  the 
general  politics  of  Europe ;  to  have  drawn 
into  this  alliance  the  rising  power  of  liberal 
Piedmont;  to  have  opened  up  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Danube  to  a  more  liberal  com- 
merce, and  subjected  the  fine  Danubian 
r^ons  of  Europe  to  the  glance  of  Western 
statesmanship,  thus  straitening  the  cords 
which  connect  the  East  and  the  West ;  to 
have  done  somethmg,  if  but  little,  to  abate 
Russian  supremacy  in  the  Baltic,  and  give 
the  Scandinavian  nations  around  that  sea 
more  room  to  breathe; — these,  they  say, 
are  no  despicable  results ;  and  though  the 
price  in  British  blood  and  British  money 
has  been  large,  we  have  no  reason  to  repent 
that  we  have  paid  it!  Thus  reason  the 
lai^est  number  of  those  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  politics.  They  are  satisfied  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  they  think  Lord 
Clarendon  has  done  his  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are 
many  who  are  not  contented  with  such  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  war.    In  this  class  :\rd 
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included  all  those  who,  from  the  first,  were 
eager  to  give  a  very  broad  scope  and  defi- 
nition to  the  war ;  who  argued  that,  though 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  war  was  the 
disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  by  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Turkey,  yet  the  war, 
having  been  begun,  should  have  a  larger  aim 
than  the  mere  restoration  of  the  balance  by 
an  adjustment  between  Russia  and  Turkey — 
should  be  converted,  in  feet,  into  a  war  of 
general  rectification,  in  which,  above  all,  the 
entire  question  of  Russia's  offences  against 
Europe,  and  of  her  proper  place  and  potency 
in  relation  to  the  European  system,  should 
be  rigorously  and  definitively  settled. .  Such 
persons,  of  course,  criticising  the  terms  of 
the  Peace,  as  they  are  now  known,  think 
them  miserably  insufficient.  Allowing  that, 
in  the  circumstances,  and  as  being  bound  by 
our  partnership  with  the  French  Emperor, 
we  were  obliged  to  end  the  war,  or  continue 
it  alone,  still,  they  think,  Russia  has  been 
let  off  too  easily.  Why  no  demand  for 
pecuniary  indemnification  ?  Why  so  small 
a  territorial  cession  as  a  comer  of  Bessarar 
bia?  Why  these  suspicious  ten  ships  of 
war  still  to  be  allowed  to  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea*?  Why  not  a  word  about  Cir- 
cassian independence,  nor  about  the  limita- 
tion of  Russian  power  in  the  Transcaucasian 
countries,  from  which  Russia  sends  the 
paralysis  of  her  influence  into  Persia,  and 
far  through  Asia  1  Why  not  some  farther 
steps  towards  de-Russinnizing  the  Baltic 
and  reviving  Scandinavian  independence 
round  its  shores?  Then,  again,  what  a 
'  dearth  of  collateral  effects,  such  as  were  to 
be  expected  from  the  war,  on  the  system  of 
continental  Europe!  Even  setting  aside 
the  Polish  question,  as  not  having  been 
fairly  involved  in  the  strategy  of  the  war, 
what  an  ugly  fact  that  Austria  should 
emerge  from  the  war,  to  which  she  has 
contributed  nothing  but  chicane  and  confu- 
sion, and  a  careful  arrest  of  magnanimity 
whenever  it  began  to  appear,  with  so  much 
of  the  honour,  and  nearly  all  the  profits ! 
Even  should  Austria  do  all  that  is  wanted 
in  the  affair  of  the  Principalities,  (and  this 
remains  to  be  seen,)  is  it  not  a  pity  that  a 
war,  which,  if  it  had  shaken  her  as  well  as 
Russia,  would  certainly  have  fulfilled  a  fine 
collateral  function,  has  left  her  more  firmly 
on  her  feet  than  ever,  with  her  iron  hands 
wound  more  securely  in  the  leash,  by  which 
she  holds  the  struggling  nationalities  1 

Now,  observe,  there  is  yet  a  possibility 
tliat  a  considerable  number  of  this  last  class 
of  reasoners  about  the  Peace  may  join  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
fied with  it.  This  depends  on  the  issue  of 
what  are  now  among  the  uncertainties  of 


the  Congress.  If,  for  example,  there  should 
emanate  from  the  Congress,  besides  the 
terms  of  Peace  with  Russia,  some  measures 
of  Occidental  rectification,  such  as  those  in 
debate  with  regard  to  Italy,  then  many  who 
are  now  discontented,  will  think  this  a  very 
substantial  makeweight,  and  will  join  in  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Clarendon.  All  will  not  do  so,  how- 
ever, even  if  the  Occidental  results  of  the 
Congress  should  embrace  all  that  is  sug- 
gested in  M.  Oavour's  memorial.  A  cus- 
toms-union, they  will  say,  would  be  but  a 
poor  boon  for  Italy,  remaining  politically 
dismembered,  and,  in  every  member  except 
Piedmont,  suffering  the  agonies  of  political 
murder!  The  secularization  of  the  Papal' 
States,  by  their  conversion  into  a  constitu- 
tional kingdom  or  viceroyalty,  would  bo 
something  good ;  but  the  proposed  plan  for 
such  a  secularization  would  be  insufficient. 
By  the  Concordat  between  Austria  and  the 
Papacy,  these  two  chief  powers  of  European 
despotism  are  so  linked  together,  that  a 
kingdom  or  viceroyalty  in  Central  Italy 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  would — 
Austria's  power  in  the  rest  of  Italy  remain- 
ing as  it  is — ^be  virtually  but  an  addition  to 
Austrian  Italy.  The  proposals  include  no 
provision  for  the  liberation  of  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  and  of  the  minor  Duchies,  from 
the  military  despotism  of  Austria;  Nor  is 
there  any  sign  of  a  proposition,  such  as  the 
universe  would  welcome  with  pleasure,  for 
the  liberation  of  Southern  Italy  from  the  in- 
fernal sway  of  the  Beast  of  Naples  and  his 
loathsome  police.  Such  are  the  criticisms 
which  the  organs  of  the  Italian  national 
party  are  pronoimcing  on  Count  Oavour's 
propositions  ;  and  such  also  are  the  opinions 
of  those  in  this  country  who  sympathize 
with  that  party.  They  might  accept  the 
propositions,  if  (which  is  very  dubious)  the 
Congress  were  to  adopt  them;  but  they 
would  still  be  dissatisfied. 

For  our  own  part,  accepting  the  Peace  as 
a  fact ;  believing  also  that,  all  circumstances 
considered,  Britain,  even  if  herself  reluctant, 
could  do  nothing  else  than  agree  with  her 
great  ally  to  conclude  such  a  Peace,  even 
should  its  terms  and  results  turn  out  to  bo 
the  minimum  of  what  is  at  present  expected ; 
professing,  moreover,  that  we  are  among 
those  whose  total  satisfaction  with  the 
Peace  will  be  considerably  affected  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  coming,  or  its  not 
coming,  accompanied  with  some  Occidental 
results,  such  as  are  now  in  nubibiis  at 
Paris — ^we  think  it  high  time  that  Britain 
should  be  beginning  to  cast  her  thoughts  a 
little  forward,  and,  realizing  the  fact  that  a 
state  of  peace  has  again  come,  should  be  ex- 
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amining  herself  ir\  her  new  situation,  an'l 
ascertaining  the  new  political  duties,  imm<^ 
diate  or  proximate,  which  peace  brings  willi 
it. 

In  this  year  1856,  and  emerging  from  the 
imbroglio  of  this  war  with  Russia,  Great 
Britain  is  certainly  not  in  the  same  coii- 
dition,  as  regards  either  her  own  self-con- 
sciousness or  the  estimate  of  her  by  the 
other  powers  of  the  world,  as  she  was  two 
years  ago,  when  the  war  began.  All  the 
powers  engaged  in  the  war,  indeed,  com© 
out  of  it  with  changed  reputations  and  in 
altered  predicaments.  France  comes  o\\\ 
of  it  as  the  first  military  power  in  the  world, 
and  with  all  the  "  Frankish"  prestige,  ho 
long  lingering  in  the  East,  transferred  to 
Jier  as  the  mistress  of  the  largest  Frankij^fi 
armies.  Piedmont  comes  out  of  it  as  the 
"  young  hopeful"  of  Europe.  Austria  comos 
out  of  it  as  the  wary  old  gentleman,  who 
cannot  be  thrown  overboard,  and  with 
whom  others  must  co-operate,  whether  they 
will  or  not — the  Sir  James  Graham  of  the! 
European  system.  Turkey  comes  out  of  it, 
with  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  victors, 
but  not  quite  sure  whether  her  comrades  m 
arms  may  not  send  her  to  the  hospital,  ami 
keep  her  there  as  a  patient.  (All  iW 
Allied  forces,  it  is  indeed  announced,  are  t<> 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Turkish  territorien 
as  soon  as  possible ;  but  the  process  ^f 
withdrawing  them  will  require  a  year ;  and, 
during  that  time,  Turkey  may  have  ix> 
undergo  a  good  deal  of  Frankish  doctoring. ) 
Russia  comes  out  of  it  as  an  enemy  so  far 
humbled,  but  to  whom  her  antagonists  have 
been  generous,  and  promising  to  enter  on  a 
new  career  of  activity,  in  which  she.  will 
not  again  come  into  conflict  with  them,  ai\(3 
may  even  have  their  sympathies.  Aiuj 
how,  finally,  does  Great  Britain  come  out  of 
it?  Better  or  worse,  more  respected  or 
less  respected  than  when  she  went  into  it? 

A  distinguished  French  statesman  hii« 
just  been  answering  this  question,  aud 
answering  it  in  a  manner  highly  gratifying 
to  British  feelings.  Having,  by  observa- 
tions more  or  less  cursory  of  the  state  of 
Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  othtr 
powers  at  this  moment,  come  to  conclusions 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  put  forward 
some  time  ago  by  his  compatriot  and  polar 
opposite  in  politics,  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  the 
Catholic  and  aristocratic  Comte  de  Montii- 
lembert  has  generously,  though  doubtle>i>i 
with  an  intention  that  what  he  says  should 
have  its  rebound  in  present  application  io 
his  own  country,  announced  these  conclu- 
sions to  the  whole  world.  M.  Ledru  Rollin, 
at  a  time  when  Britain  seemed  strong  aad 


healthy,  pronounced  her  decadent ;  the 
Comte  de  Montalembert,  on  the  contrary, 
even  after  all  that  Britain  has  sufiered  in  the 
war  with  Russia,  declares  that  she  is  the 
most  vigorous  power  in  Europe,  and  that 
her  longevity  is  secure.  Let  us  quote  t 
sentence  or  two  from  his  consoling  and  in 
many  respects  remarkable  pamphlet. 

"  With  every  one  (too  few,  alas !  in  namber) 
who  still  professeB  any  respect  for  the  libertieB  of 
maDkiod  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  there 
caDDot  be  a  subject  of  more  anxioos,  more  tihI 
solicitude,  than  the  future  fate  of  England,  hiU»>- 
to  the  greatest  example  and  guarantee  of  botL 
We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  there  pre- 
vails at  this  moment  in  the  world  a  general  opioicm 
nnfavoorable  to  the  security  of  this  great  nation, 
to  the  daration  of  her  glorious  institations.  and 
even  to  the  soundness  of  her  political  moralitj. 
The  unbounded  confidence,  the  legitimate  eo^, 
the  passionate  admiration  which  she  had  inspired 
for  more  than  a  century  to  all  enlightened  aod 
generous  minds,  have  imperceptibly  made  room  for 
I  very  diflferent  sentiments.  While  the  ancient  and 
I  faithful  partisans  o^ngland,  and  of  all  that  she 
represents  in  the  world,  seem  le<»8  at  their  ease,  \h 
\  inveterate  adversaries,  increased  and  encouraged 
by  the  accidents  of  the  times,  are  announcing  her 
decline  and  anticipating  her  fall.  In  this  point, 
as  indeed  everywhere  else,  the  partisans  of  despot- 
ism and  the  zealots  of  democracy  have  a  secret 
!  and  instinctive  alliance ;  they  concur  in  the  same 
I  wishes,  and  would  applaud  the  same  catastrophe. 
I  Neither  can  forgive  England  for  haviot^  been  » 
I  long  an  insurmountable  bulwark  against  both  these 
extremes.  ...  I  will  admit  that  England  is 
certainly  not  without  faults,  and  that  I  may  seem  to 
have  chosen  an  unfavourable  moment  for  speaking 
her  apology.  The  insurmountable  arrogance  of 
the  English  diplomacy  towards  the  weak,  and  of 
the  English  press  towards  everybody,  has  raii»ed 
the  jost  indignation  of  a  vast  number  of  reasonable 
men.  Still  more  does  the  intrusive,  aggressive, 
and  dissolving  influence  exercised  by  the  British 
Government,  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  the  fnith 
of  the  Catholics  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  deserve  the  reprobation  of  every  iJhrist- 
ian.  ...  In  truth,  we  have  to  deplore  that 
for  several  years  England  should  have  so  varied 
her  attitude,  should  have  passed  so  quickly  from 
the  extreme  of  invectives  to  tbe  extreme  of  adala- 
tion,"  [clearly  M.  Montalembert  alludes  to  Eng- 
lish opmion  with  respect  to  the  French  Emperor 
and  his  policy,]  ^  should  have  forgotten  so  much, 
equivocated  so  much,  and  so  often  sacriflced  right 
I  and  liberty  to  her  ambition,  to  her  fears  and  to 
her  interests.  She  seemed  to  give  up  completely 
the  honour  of  her  free  institutions  to  the  pressure 
of  the  opposite  party.  This  has  been  the  last 
stroke  to  more  than  one  noble  heart  amongst  os ! 
.  .  .  Is  she  threatened  with  the  same  dangers 
under  which  we  have  sunk  ?  That  is  the  question — 
the  only  one  I  propose  to  answer ;  and,  in  contradic- 
tion to  these  sinister  apprehensions  and  prophecies, 
I  venture  to  offer  myself  as  a  witness,  impartial  in 
my  j udgment  and  confident  in  my  facts.  No,  Eng- 
land is  not  on  the  eve  of  perishing.  No,  she  is  not 
disgusted  with  her  institutions,  so  prolific  of  good 
and  of  glory.    No,  she  has  not  yet  fallen  so  k>w 
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as  to  prefer  Democracy  to  Liberty,  or  equality  in 
servitude  to  the  strength,  the  true  independence 
that  she  draws  from  the  old  aristocratic  traditions 
of  her  government.  No,  she  will  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  Continent,  and  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  self-gov- 
ernment— both  Socialists  and  Absolutists  wilt 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  before  they  see  the  day 
of  her  apostacy  and  ruin.  .  .  .  England  is 
not  like  these  Continental  gardens  or  parks,  with 
straight  avenues  of  well-trimmed  trees,  where  you 
look  forward  and  backward,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  see  on  all  sides  straight  alleys,  neatly  gra- 
velled, watered,  and  watched  by  a  vigilant  police. 
It  is  a  vast  and  flourishing  forest,  where  there  are 
good  and  bad  roads,  paths  straight  and  crooked, 
charming  lawns  and  abominable  sloughs,  cente- 
nary oaks,  and  inextricable  briars,  but  where  all  L«i 
spontaneous,  robust,  vigorous,  and  abounding  in 
every  part  with  life  and  nature.  But  you  must 
explore  it,  sound  it,  penetrate  it,  through  and 
through,  in  all  directions  and  in  all  seasons,  to 
form  an  idea  of  what  it  really  is.  Even  then  you 
will  never  be  sure  that  your  idea  is  exact  or  com- 
plete ;  but  you  will  at  least  know  and  feel  that 
there  is  in  it  a  mass  of  life,  strength,  and  beauty 
w)iich  must,  indeM,  one  day  perish  like  all  thatiB 
mortal  and  may  to-morrow  be  consumed  by  the 
visitation  of  Heaven,  but  where  nothing  indicates 
as  yet  the  rapid  decline  and  early  mortality  that 
the  enemies  of  England  prognosticate  for  her.^'* 

The  thesis  thus  laid  down  by  M.  Monta- 
lembert  he  argues  very  fervently  throughout 
his  work,  giving  various  interesting  sketches 
of  English  society  from  his  own  reading  and 
observation,  and  maintaining  that,  though 
the  elements  of  English  life  are  so  numcr> 
ous  and  complex,  and  though  Britain  as  well 
as  other  nations  is  subject  to  an  inevitable 
law  of  progress  towards  Democracy,  yet,  in 
virtue  of  her  free  spirit,  the  peculiar  rela- 
tions of  her  aristocracy  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  above  all,  the  perfect  freedom 
which  she  allows  of  political  comment  and 
political  agitation,  she  will  pursue  the  even 
tenor  *f  her  way,  and  maintain  order  in  the 
midst  of  necessary  changes. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  consider  M.  Mon- 
talcmbert's  political  philosophy  very  deep 
or  comprehensive.  His  pamphlet  is  bril- 
liant and  rhetorical  rather  than  solid ;  and 
much  of  it  seems  to  us  to  be  but "  flattering 
unction."  To  our  taste  there  is  more  of  so- 
lidity, while  there  is  at  least  equal  earnest- 
ness and  candour  in  some  of  the  correspond- 


♦  We  tako  this  extract  from  the  "  authorized  trans- 
lation" published  by  Mr.  Murray.  That  translation 
is  spirited  and  fluent ;  but  wo  think  that  Mr.  Mon- 
talembert  was  quite  in  the  right  when  he  complained 
of  certain  deviations  in  it  from  the  strict  letter  of  his 
text,  and  that  Mr.  Hayward  was  quite  in  the  right 
when  he  poinUid  out  these  deviations  to  English 
readers.  We  hold  literal  fidelity  to  be  the  first  ca- 
non in  all  translation ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  hero  and  there  a  deliberate  insinuation 
of  Mr.  Croker's  spirit  into  M.  Montalembert's  text 


|ing   speculations  of  our  countryman,  Mr. 
^Douglas,  in  his  ^''Passing  Thoughts^^^  and 
particularly  in  those  entitled  '*  France  and 
the    Democracy,"    and   **  Britain   and   the 
j  World."   The  question/however,  which  M. 
Montalembert  has  raised,  is  momentous  and 
I  interesting ;  and  it  is  well  that  ho  has  raised 
it.     The  question  is, — Whether  Britain  is 
likely  to  weather  the  storm  into  which,  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  she  seems  to  be  drifting  ; 
whether  she  is  in  a  fit  state  to  perform  the  pe- 
culiar duties,  as  regards  her  connexions  with 
other  nations,  which  seem  to  lie  before  her  in 
^  the  near  future  1   In  discussing  this  question 
I  for  ourselves,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  first 
I  obtain  some  idea  of  what  the  duties  are  like- 
j  ly  to  be,  and  then  consider  Britain's  appa- 
rent competency  to  fulfil  them.     Before  wc 
j  pronounce  whether  the  vessel  can  weather 
the  storm,  we  must  first  (supposing  the  fact 
that  there  is  to  be  a  storm  certain)  have  some 
preconception  of  its  nature  and  force ;  after 
'  which  our  business  will  be  to  test  the  corre- 
sponding capabilities  of  the  vessel. 

That  there  is  to  be  a  storm,  or  rather  that 
the  storm  will  continue  itself,  is  the  profound 
impression  of  all  thoughtful  men.  We  have 
but  just  concluded  a  peace ;  but  the  Euro- 
pean era  on  which  we  have  entered  is  one 
full  of  clouds  and  dangers,  and  questions  to 
be  settled,  and  inconsistencies  to  be  solved, 
probably  not  without  new  confusion  and 
uproar.  If  there  is  one  lesson  which  the 
whole  experience  of  Europe  since  1848 
is  fitted  to  impress  upon  us  more  than 
any  other,  it  is  that  all  expectation  of  per- 
manence in  the  existing  arrangements  of 
Europe  is  foolish  and  childish.  What,  above 
all,  we  ought  to  lay  to  heart  is  the  certainty 
of  vicissitude.  What  changes,  what  sur- 
prises, what  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune, within  the  last  eight  years !  A  Pope 
becomes  a  Reformer ;  he  shrinks  from  the 
tempest  he  has  himself  provoked,  is  deposed 
by  his  subjects,  and  driven  into  exile;  a 
while  this  lasts,  and  then  Republican  France 
lifts  him  back  to  his  place  and  restores  his 
Papacy,  Protestant  Britain  aiding  and  abet- 
ting !  A  dynasty  i?  cashiered  in  France ; 
there  is  a  period  in  that  country  of  wild 
Republicanism ;  a  reaction  sets  in,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  reaction,  a  strange  sombre 
man,  bearing  the  name  of  Napoleon,  hitherto 
tossed  about  over  the  world,  and  regarded 
half  with  interest,  half  with  ridicule,  makes 
his  way  to  his  uncle's  old  throne ;  at  fiirst, 
this  new  ruler  of  France  is  regarded  by  us 
with  suspicion,  and  is  thought  to  be  planning 
an  invasion  of  our  shores,  but,  lo !  in  a  little 
while  we  are  fighting  by  his  side,  proclaim- 
ing our  alliance  with  him  as  the  grand  fact 
of  the  age,  and  applauding  all  he  does  and 
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says  as  the  inspiration  of  profound  wisdom 
and  consummate  tact !  Austria  is,  one  mo- 
ment, a  mere  wreck  of  torn  fi-agments ;  a 
little  while  after,  and  she  is  miraculously 
whole !  On  a  sudden  we  are  at  war  with 
Russia,  and  as  suddenly  we  find  that  Repub- 
lican America  sjrmpathizes  more  with  Rus- 
sia than  with  us  in  the  struggle  !  But  there 
is  no  end  to  the  surprising  conjunctions,  the 
rapid  changes  of  relationship,  the  curious 
scene-shiftings  of  the  last  few  years.  And 
what  is  the  lesson  ?  What  else  than  that 
,  there  may  be  more  surprises,  and  that  the 
present  political  arrangements  and  combi- 
nations, even  those  apparently  most  firm, 
may  be  fleeting  too  1  Do  not  let  us  suppose 
that  we  have  reached  the  final  status  qtto  of 
European  affairs  and  relations.  Do  not  let 
us  suppose  even  that  this  peace^which  we 
have  concluded  with  Russia,  will  in  any 
great  degree  restore  stability  to  the  elements 
which  we  have  seen  in  agitation.  Does  the 
state  of  Europe,  whether  in  the  East  or  in 
the  West,  as  this  peace  leaves  it,  correspond 
so  exactly  with  right  and  logic,  that  no  far- 
ther heavings  of  its  vast  mass,  no  disturb- 
ances of  the  provisional  equilibrium  now 
secured,  are  to  be  expected  ?  Assuredly,  it 
is  not  so.  Assuredly,  though  we  have  just 
made  peace,  the  clouds  lie  racked  up  before 
us,  and  we  are  sailing  on  into  a  storm. 

W"e  can  say  more  than  this.  Not  only 
may  wo  be  sure  that  elements  of  new  con- 
fusion lie  before  us ;  we  can,  in  part,  discern 
what  some  of  those  elements  are.  Contem- 
plating the  heap  of  clouds  racked  up  before 
us,  we  can  descry  where  the  mischief  is 
chiefly  brewing,  and  at  what  points  it  will 
break  out. 

Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  certain  than 
this,  that  we  have  made  peace  with  Russia, 
without  having  in  any  degree  settled  the 
real  Russian  question.  The  real  question 
which  has  been  steadily  rising  in  Europe  for 
the  last  forty  years  or  more,  is  that  of  the 
true  place  and  limits  of  Russia  among  the 
nations.  All  history  teaches  the  lesson,  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  centre  of  military 
power  and  political  domination  may  not 
coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  greatest 
wealth,  or  the  greatest  culture,  or  the  great- 
est civilization — that  while  the  latter  centre, 
for  instance,  is  at  Athens,  or  elsewhere  in 
refined  and  bustling  Greece,  the  former  may 
be  in  hard  and  stony  and  thinly  peopled 
Macedonia.  All  history  shows,  too,  that 
the  centre  of  military  power  and  political 
domination,  shifts  itself  from  time  to  time. 
Recent  history  brings  this  general  lesson 
home  to  us  in  a  more  particular  manner. 
Scout  the  influence  as  the  more  bigoted  sect 
of  our  peace-philosophers  may,  sophisticate 


about  the  faots  as  they  may,  there  can  ^r       ! 

doubt  that  within    the    last  forty  ortr 
years  the  centre  of  political  dominioti 
Europe — the  European   political  centr*: 
gravity — ^has  been  visibly  shifting  itself frt 
within  that  circle  of  populous  and  higlkji 
dustrial  and  civilized    life,  which  \j^i\k 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  away  sco 
ward  into  the  vast  Slavonian  r^ion  of  wB'. 
St.  Petersburg  is  the  capital.     It  is  oki; 
the  commonplaces  of  history,  that  frjrtr 
or  three  generations  Russia   has  beec: 
aggressive  power,  slowly  extending  ber^i . 
tier  into  the  lands  of  all  the  circum^vr 
nations,  and  tending  to  enfold  Eurr^^ 
pushing  on  simultaneously  to  the  Atlai 
through  the  Baltic,  and  to  the  Mediteru:^*' 
through  the  Black  Sea.     Almost  uDop{K«:* 
hitherto  she  has  pursued  this  career,   ki 
now,  though   roused    by    the   last  act: 
aggression,  the  powers   of  the  West  lav- 
taken  the  fleld  against  her,  and  gnpfK 
with  her  in  open  battle,  and. inflict^  on y 
a  repulse,  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdir  I 
to  conclude  that  her  career  has  been  pem  i 
nently  arrested.    No ;  conquest,  the  MtiR- 1 
sion  of  her  material  sway  is  a  physiolcficL  I 
necessity  of  Russia — inherent  in  the  vc-y  S 
bones,  and  muscles,  and  appetites  of  the  n^^.  | 
Russian  people,  notwithstanding  Mr.  CcV 
den's  paradox,  (and  there  is  truth  in  the  p&ii  '• 
dox,  too,)  that  they  are  the  most  "  pacific' 
people  in  Europe ;  and,  what  is  more,  gew- 
ralized  for  them,  and  put  into  the  shape  cf 
an  intellectual  theory  by  their  best  mind^ 
in  that  formidable  doctrine  of  Panslavisa 
of  which  we  have  all  of  late  heard  so  motk. 
As  sure  as   there  is   sequence  in  humsa 
aflairs,  as  sure  as  nations  persist  in  a  coune 
on  which  they  have  once  entered,  and  which 
is   consistent  with  the  necessities  of  their 
being,  as  sure  as  great  doctrines  and  genfr 
ralizations  lead  to   great    practical  *cod«^ 
quences,  a»d  indicate  the  future  direction  of 
events;  so  sure  it  is  that  we  have  not  yet 
done  with  Russia,  and  that,  though,  for  the 
next  few  years,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  mar 
be  true  to  his  word,  and  British  capital  maV 
flow  in  upon  Russia  and  find  good  invei 
ments  in  Russian  railroads  and  other  works 
of  public  improvement,  developing  the  ma- 
terial capabilities  of  the  Russian  Empire: 
yet  after  a  while  the  pent-up  Panslavic  spirit 
of  aggression  will  burst  all  its  paper  boun- 
daries as  settled  by  the  present  peace,  and 
call  for  new  eflforts,  new  combinations,  to 
dam  it  back.     Add  to  all  this  the  foot  thati 
when  the  time  does  come  for  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  Russian  energy,  the  chief  object 
of  the  wrath  of  Russia  will  be  Great  Bri- 
tain.    Before  the  recent  war,  Russia  and 
Britain  had  very  little  feeling  of  mutual 
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I    antagonism — ^far  less,  at  all  events,  than 
i.    there  was    between    Russia   and    France. 
I    Russia  had  invaded  France,  and  possessed 
^     the  French  capital;   France  had  invaded 
I     Russia  and  possessed  the  Russian  capital; 
but  Britain  and  Russia  had  been  allies,  and 
British  and    Russian  armies  had    hardly, 
within  historic  recollection,  faced  each  other 
in  a  field  of  battle.     Now  it  is  different 
The  recent  war  against  Russia  was  carried 
on  by  the  French  and  the  British  in  alliance ; 
but,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  universal  report, 
it  is  against  the  British  far  more  than  against 
the   l^rench  that  Russia  treasures  up  the 
hatred  which  the  war  has  produced.     Be- 
tween the   Russian  Ambassadors  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  all  has  been  mutual  compli- 
ment; but  between  the  Russian  and   the 
British  Governments  there  has  been  nothing 
of  the  sort.     Russia  clearly  seeks  to  let  it 
be  known  that  she  distinguishes  between  her 
two  great  antagonists.     It  is  against  Britain 
that  she  cherishes  the  rancour  of  revenge ; 
and  it  is  on  Britain,  if  ever  she  has  an 
opportunity,  that  she  will  wreak   the  full 
measure  of  her  smothered  rage  and  chagrin. 
Farther,  the  unsettled  question  of  the  so- 
called   "nationalities"  still  lies  ominously 
a-head.     We  have  heard  so  much  of  this 
question  that  wo  begin  to  be  tired  of  it,  and 
to  treat  all  allusions  to  it  as  the  mere  clap- 
traps of  impotent  demagogues.     But  this  is 
our  folly  not  our  wisdom.     The  movements 
among    the    so-called  "nationalities,"  the 
incessant  revolutionary  and  insurrectionary 
excitements  in  the  Continent,  and  especially 
in  the  regions  under  Austrian  sway,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  are  but  proclamations  of 
the  fact,  that  these  parts  of  the  world  are 
under  a  vicious   and  unnatural  organiza- 
tion; that  the  political  combinations  there 
subsisting  do  not  correspond  with  the  felt 
wants  and  tendencies  of  the  people;  that 
they   are    factitious    combinations,   hastily 
devised   by  the  Diplomacy  of  1815,  and 
against  which  nature  and  events  have  ever 
since  been  in  rebellion,  and  that,  sooner  or 
later,  whether  by  thofte  democratic  methods 
which  the  revolutionists  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned prescribe,  or  by  other  and  more  subtle 
methods  which  cannot  yet  be  discerned — 
these  combinations  will  be  ruptured  and  super- 
seded.    Accordingly,  though  during  the  late 
war,  the  "  Nationalities,"  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, have  been  singularly  quiescent;  though 
neither  Hungary,  nor  Poland,  nor  Italy,  has 
made  any  such  spontaneous  movement  as 
many  expected,  with  a  view  to  force  the  war 
out  of  the  regular  groove  in  which  the  allied 
governments  were  conducting  it,  and  give  it 
a  wider  scope  and  more  popular  develop- 


ment, yet  these  "  nationalities"  remain  the 
same  mine  of  explosive  substance  as  ever, 
and  the  peace  we  have  made  is  but  a  thin 
film  spread  over  them.  In  Italian  cities  at 
this  moment,  the  officials  of  despotism  are 
being  openly  daggered  in  the  streets  by 
dark-faced  fanatics,  who  escape ;  and  Aus- 
tria moves  her  armies  from  spot  to  spot, 
according  as  the  daggers  gleam  and  the  per- 
centage of  assassination  rises. 

Again  ;  who  can  answer  for  the  stability 
of  the  present  order  of  things  in  France 
itself  1  This  is  a  delicate  topic ;  but  it  is 
false  delicacy  entirely  to  ignore  it.  By  a 
curious  course  of  events,  it  has  come  round 
that  Great  Britain,  or  at  least  the  governing 
portion  of  the  British  nation,  has  transferred 
its  regards  to  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French  as  the  true  political  hero  and  states- 
man of  the  epoch.  On  looking  back  and 
studying  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
Anglo-French  alliance,  there  is  no  other 
way  in  which  its  nature  can  be  expressed  so 
well  as  by  saying  that,  for  a  time,  the  two 
nations  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  sepa- 
rated as  they  are  by  a  strip  of  sea,  and  by 
traditions  of  old  enmity,  have  acted  as  one 
mass  with  a  common  centre  of  gravity ; 
that  centre  of  gravity  being  decidedly  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Channel.  To  some  extent, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  been  our 
leader  in  the  war ;  and  her  Majesty's  minis- 
ters have,  in  virtue  of  his  preponderance  in 
the  alliance,  been,  as  it  were,  temporarily 
his  ministers  for  the  British  department  of 
the  war.  Lord  Clarendon,  we  understand, 
has  taken  care,  in  the  Congress,  to  recognize 
in  the  Preamble  to  the  Articles  of  Peace, 
the  pre-eminent  personal  influence  of  the 
French  Emperor  throughout  the  whole  en- 
terprise. But  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
there  is  a  considerable  change.  The  two 
nations  fall  apart  again,  no  longer  to  be 
ruled  from  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  but 
each  to  be  ruled  from  its  own  centre ;  the 
sea,  as  before,  flowing  between  them,  and 
perhaps,  too,  the  old  traditions  of  enmity 
coming  back.  True,  the  habits  acquired  by 
co-operating  for  a  while  are  something. 
True,  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  visit  to  this 
country,  and  the  reciprocal  vbit  of  our 
Queen  to  Paris,  are  incidents,  the  good  effects 
of  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  lasting.  True, 
at  the  present  moment  there  may  be  sin- 
cerity on  both  sides,  in  the  desire  that  the 
Anglo-French  allianoe  should  be  permanent. 
But  the  history  of  international  politics  is  a 
history  of  successive  combinations  according 
to  successive  exigencies ;  —  and  who  can  say 
what  the  exigency  of  to-morrow  for  France 
may  bel  Suppose  that  Napoleon  III.  re- 
mains firmly  seated  on  the  throne  —  sup- 
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pose  that  the  child  recently  bom  amid  such 
universal  acclamations  carries  with  him  the 
virtue  of  the  old  Kirkpatrick  blood,  which 
he  inherits  from  his  mother,  and  assures 
(*'  makes  sicker^^)  his  father's  rule ;  still,  as 
France  is  moving  on  into  new  exigencies, 
the  question  is.  Whether  it  is  likely  that 
Napoleon  III.,  as  the  representative  of  France, 
will  always  find  the  British  alliance  as  con- 
venient as  he  has  done  during  the  late  war  ? 
Let  him  be  the  most  magnanimous  ruler 
alive,  the  man  most  tenacious  of  old  engage- 
ments, it  is  French  interests  that  must  guide 
him;  and  Britain  and  France  are  by  no 
means  countries  so  homogeneous  as  regards 
their  constitutional  instincts,  their  religion, 
or  their  institutions,  that  their  interests  can 
be  invariably  kept  in  the  same  channel. 
Even  now  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is 
said  to  be  imitating  his  uncle  and  approxi- 
mating to  Austria;  and  there  are  some 
speculative  politicians  among  us  (let  us  hope 
they  are  mistaken)  who,  laying  stress  on 
the  circumstances  already  mentioned  —  that 
Great  Britain,  and  not  France,  is  the  object 
of  Russia's  special  hatred,  on  account  of  the 
late  war  —  predict  the  possibility,  some  day 
or  other,  of  a  Russo-French  alliance,  which 
may  turn  the  tables  against  Great  Britain. 
All  this  on  the  supposition  that  Napolfeon 
in.  and  his  dynasty  remain  supreme  in 
France.  But  who,  again,  will  stake  his 
credit  as  a  political  prophet  on  this  supposi- 
tion 1  What  do  we  now  see  ?  What  news 
is  wafted  to  us  across  the  Channel  ?  To  say 
nothing  of  the  alleged  secret  conspiracy  of 
the  Marianne,  which  is  said  to  pervade 
France,  and  even  to  have  penetrated  the 
best  portions  of  the  French  army,  including 
the  Zouaves,  (such  rumours  are  always  apt 
to  be  exaggerated,)  there  is  the  glaring  and 
significant  fact,  that  all  the  men  of  intellec- 
tual mark  in  France  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions)  have  from  the  first  kept  aloof 
from  the  government  of  the  coup  d'etat; 
and  that,  fatigued  and  grieved  by  the  sys- 
tematic policy  of  intellectual  repression 
pursued  by  government,  these  men,  even 
with  the  terrible  alternative  of  Democracy 
before  their  eyes,  are  now  taking  every  op- 
portunity of  speaking  out.  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert  is  one  example ;  the  Due  de  Broglie 
is  another;  —  but  Guizot,  Thiers,  Michelet, 
and  five  hundred  more,  are  members  of  the 
same  formidable  opposition.  To  be  sure, 
the  first  Napoleon  maintained  his  power  in 
spite  of  "  ideologists,"  litterateurs,  and  doc- 
trinaires ;  but  he  had  not  s%ich  ideologists, 
litterateurs,  and  doctrinaires  to  deal  with, 
and  he  had  more  of  the  class  on  his  side. 
And  when  a  Beranger  speaks,  when  epi- 
grams clandestinely  printed  in  myriads,  fly 


abroad,  and  when  the  Times  copies  them, 
there  is  mischief  in  the  air  !  Rather  a  thou- 
sand times,  we  suppose,  would  Napoleoc 
111.  have  a  Socialist  conspiracy  against  him, 
than  an  epigram  or  two  from  Beranger. 

Finally,  and  in  our  eyes  the  most  import- 
ant  fact  of  all,  the  future  of  Europe,  aod 
the  very  near  future  too,  is  charged  with  the 
elements  of  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
revolution,  more  complex  and  more  vast,  as 
regards  its  depth  and  also  the  area  of  tk 
earth  which  it  will  affect,  than  any  that  htf 
occurred,  at  any  rate,  since  the  Reformation 
of  Luther.  We  have  all  along  felt  the  sin- 
gular  apathy  of  the  British  mind  and  of 
British  statesmanship,  during  the  Russim 
war,  to  the  large  ecclesiastical  questions 
mixfed  up  with  it.  The  British  mind,  and 
above  all,  the  British  political  mind,  is  no- 
toriously incapable  of  generalities  ;  but  we 
can  hardly  recollect  such  an  instance  of  this 
incapacity.  That  we  were  at  war  with  Rus- 
sia, and  that  we  ought  to  drive  "  the  Russian 
Bear"  back  to  his  polar  snows, — ^this  was  s 
plain  aspect  of  the  question,  which  the 
British  mind  did  master,  and  kept  veiy 
clearly  before  it.  Occasionally,  too,  sudi 
phrases  as  "  Russian  aggression,"  "  the  op- 
pressed nationalities,"  "  Panslavism,"  "  the 
Greek  Church,"  were  bandied  about  in  com- 
mon  conversation,  as  implying  a  certdn 
perception  of  the  higher  connexions  of  the 
war.  But,  except  among  the  studious  and 
the  thoughtful,  anything  like  a  large  view  of 
these  higher  connexions  was  not  to  be  found. 
How  few,  for  example,  considered  the  fact, 
that  in  this  war  the  Czar  fought,  and  osten- 
sibly fought,  in  a  double  capacity, — as  the 
secular  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  and  tht 
self-constituted  head  of  the  Slavic  race,  offer- 
ing to  lead  the  Slavonians  on  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  East,  so  as  to  give  the  vast 
Slavonian  mass  of  eighty  millions  two  po- 
litical centres — one  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
Baltic,  and  another  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  Bosphorus ;  and  also  as  the  Pope  or 
head  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  leading 
the  same  movement,  so  as  to  forestall  the 
Latin  or  Western  Church  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Mohammedan  East,  resuming  that 
East  within  the  ecclesiastical  sway  to  which, 
in  the  Byzantine  days,  it  had  been  accus- 
tomed, restoring  the  mosque  of  Su  Sophia 
to  its  pristine  uses,  and  transferring  back  to 
the  city  of  Constantine  and  the  later  Ceesars 
of  the  East,  the  sacred  deposits  which,  since 
the  East  was  trodden  by  the  profane  Turks, 
had  found  a  refuge  in  holy  Moscow  !  How 
few  were  aware  that  Russia's  notion  of  her 
own  "mission"  involved  such  splendid  an- 
ticipations of  her  function  with  respect  to 
universal  Christendom  as  these  indicated  in 
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the  following  extract!  (We  quote  from 
two  papers  published  in  France  in  the  year 
1840,  the  one  entitled/^  Memoir  presented  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  since  the  Revolution  of 
February^  by  a  Russian  Diplomatist ;"  the 
other,  "  The  Papacy  and  the  Roman  Ques- 
tion, from  the  St,  Petersburg  point  of  view  ;" 
both  regarded  at  the  time  as  Russian  State- 
papers.) 

"Bussia  is,  above  all,  the  Ohristian  Empire. 
The  Russian  people  is  Christian  not  only  by  the 
orthodoxy  of  its  beliefs,  but  by  something  yet 
deeper  than  belief— bv  that  faculty  of  renuncia- 
tion and  sacrifice  which  is  the  foundation  of  man's 
moral  nature.  The  Revolution,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  above  all,  anti-Ohristian.  .  .  .  Russian 
thought  alone  stands  sufficiently  out  of  the  revo- 
lutionary element  to  appreciate  its  effects.  .  .  . 
People  have  forgotten,  tnat  in  the  heart  of  that 
Germany,  for  which  they  are  dreaming  of  unity, 
there  is,  in  the  Bohemian  basin,  and  in  the  Slavic 
lands  surrounding  it,  some  six  or  seven  millions  of 
men,  for  whom,  from  generation  to  generation, 
during  centuries,  (Germany  has  never  ceased  for 
an  instant  to  be  a  foreign  country.  All  that  re- 
mains to  Bohemia  of  her  true  national  life  is  in 
her  Hussite  beliefe — in  that  perpetual  protest  of 
her  oppressed  Slavic  nationality,  as  well  against 
the  usurpation  of  the  Roman  Church  as  against 
Grerman  domination.  One  cannot  insist  strongly 
enough  on  this  point ;  for  it  is  precisely  these 
svmpathetic  reminiscences  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
these  returns  to  the  old  faith,  of  which  Hussism 
in  its  time  was  an  imperfect  and  disfigured  ex- 
pression. It  is  precisely  these  things  that  estab- 
lish a  profound  difierence  between  Poland  and 
Bohemia — between  Bohemia  submitting  only  re- 
luctantly to  the  yoke  of  occidental  communion 
and  that  factiously  Catholic  Poland,  fanatical  or- 
gan of  the  West,  always  treacherous  to  her  own 
kin.  .  .  .  Why  dissemble  ?  It  is  little  likely  that 
all  these  shocks  of  earthquake  that  convulse  the 
West  will  arrest  themselves  at  the  threshold  of 
the  East ;  and  how  can  it  be  but  that,  in  this  war 
to  the  death,  this  crusade  of  impiety  which  the 
Revolution,  already  mistress  of  three  fourths  of 
Western  Europe,  prepares  against  Russia  ?  How 
can  it  be  but  that  the  Christian  East,  the  Slavic 
and  orthodox  East,  she  whose  life  is  indissoluble 
connected  with  ours,  shall  find  herself  drawn 
along  in  the  struggle  in  our  train  ?^*  .  .  .  [Then, 
in  the  second  paper,  after  a  description  of  the 
state  of  Rome  and  the  Papacy  after  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  1848-9.]  **  The  Papacy 
cannot  much  longer  remain  shut  up  in  this  fiery 
circle  without  Gcd,  in  His  mercy,  coming  to  her 
aid,  and  opening  to  her  a  way,  marvellous,  start- 
ling, unlooked-for — ^nay,  rather,  we  should  say, 
looked  for  these  many  centuries.  •  .  .  How,  in 
the  view  of  what  is  passii^  in  presence  of  this 
world  of  evil,  all  constituted  and  all  armed,  with 
its  Church  of  irreligion  and  its  government  of  re- 
volt—how, we  say,  shall  it  be  forbidden  to  Christ- 
ians to  hope  that  God  will  deign  to  proportion 
the  strength  of  His  Church  to  the  new  task  which 
He  assigns  her  ;  that  on  the  eve  of  the  combats 
now  approaching.  He  will  restore  to  her  the 
pienituae  of  her  strength ;  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose He  himself,  in  His  time,  will  come  to  heal 


with  His  merciful  hand  the  wound  in  her  side 
made  by  the  hands  of  men — this  open  wound  (/.f., 
the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches)  which  has  bled  for  eight  hundred 
years.  The  orthodox  (Greek)  Church  has  never 
despaired  of  this  cure.  She  waits  it,  she  reckons 
on  it,  not  only  with  confidence  but  with  cer- 
tainty. Despite  the  separation  of  several  cen- 
turies, she  has  not  ceased  to  remember  that  the 
Christian  principle  has  never  perished  in  the 
Church  of  Home.  She  knows  also  that,  at  the 
present  hour,  as  during;  centuries  past,  the  Christ- 
ian destinies  of  the  West  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  she  hopes,  with  con- 
fidence, that  at  the  hour  of  the  great  reunion,  she 
She  Church  of  Rome)  will  restore  to  her  (the 
reek  Church)  this  sacred  deposit  intact'* 

These  may  seem  to  some  mere  clever 
speculations*  framed  in  the  interest  of  Rus- 
sian policy,  but  not  really  or  consciously  a 
part  of  that  policy.  We  do  not  think  so. 
It  is  in  the  light  of  these  speculations  that 
both  the  policy  of  Russia,  immediately  af- 
ter the  Revolutions  of  1848,  especially  in 
her  alliance  with  Austria  to  put  down  the 
Hungarian  insurrection,  and  also  her  policy 
in  the  recent  war  in  the  East,  may  be  most 
profoundly  interpreted.  And  though  now 
she  is  thrown  back  to  digest  these  specula- 
tions by  herself  a  little  while  longer,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  speculations  is  not  destroyed. 
The  power  of  gathering  the  Slavonians  of 
the  (rreek  Church  and  the  Greeks  proper 
closer  under  her  ecclesiastical  wing  still  re- 
mains to  her ;  and  she  will  be  an  observing 
witness  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Frank- 
ish  and  Latin  powers  accomplish  the  task 
they  have  wrested  from  her — that  of  or- 
ganizing the  Mohammedan  anarchy  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  the  interest  of  the 
Christians  geographically  included  in  it. 
Moreover,  the  same  or  similar  speculations 
are  breaking  out  through  other  vents.  What 
an  extraordinary  fact,  for  example,  what  a 
seeming  anachronism,  this  recent  Concordat 
between  the  Pope  and  Austria!  And  what 
a  strange  symptom  of  new  trains  of  eccle- 
siastical thought  flowing  underneath  the  sur- 
face of  apparent  politics,  in  the  official  speech 
the  other  day  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
— in  which  he  spoke  of  France  and  Britain 
as  separated  ecclesiastically  only  by  slight 
differences  and  misunderstandings  which 
must  disappear — hinted  at  union  between 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches — and 
even  outdid  all  hitherto  heard  of  "  liberal- 
ism" of  sentiment  in  such  matters,  by  say- 
ing that  the  Turks  themselves  are  but  *^  a 
sect  of  Christianity!"  Napoleon  III.,  it 
may  be  remembered,  has  the  Papacy  by 
the  neck ;  the  Papacy  itself  may,  on  com- 
pulsion, take  new  shapes;  and  a  young 
cousin  of  Napoleon  III.,  is  a  £ist-rising  eo- 
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desiastic  in  the  Komish  CSwrch,  and  may 
one  day  be  Pope !  At  all  events,  Catholic- 
ism, the  Greek  Church,  and  Protestantism, 
are  now,  as  it  were,  writliing  in  each  other's 
embraces,  underneath  the  surface  of  merely 
secular  European  politics ;  and  this  we  note 
as  the  great  &ct  of  the  time. 

With  such  a  future  before  her  as  we  have 
endeavoured  dimly  to  feature  forth,  how  is 
Great  Britain  to  deport  herself,  in  order  to 
pass  through  that  future  successfully  ?  Has 
she  strength  to  encounter  such  a  tempest, 
skill  to  guide  her  way  through  it  1  Massive 
and  powerful  as  her  vitality  is,  and  vast  as, 
according  to  M.  de  Montalembert,  are  the 
resources  diffused  through  her  huge  bulk, 
her  success,  if  not  in  preserving  her  own  life, 
at  least  in  acting  a  great  and  worthy  part  in 
the  approaching  imbroglio,  whatever  it  may 
be,  will  depend,  under  God,  on  the  extent  to 
which  she  can,  during  this  breathing  time  of 
Peace,  perform  certain  appropriate  and  pre- 
liminary duties.  What  these  duties  are  it 
might  bo  well  for  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
nation  to  try  to  discover;  but  some  of 
them  are  pretty  obvious,  and  may  be  here 
enumerated. 

I.  It  is  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  be  mas- 
teringy  as  accurately  cw  possible^  the  theory  of 
her  situation. — By  this  very  French  phrase, 
what  is  meant  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
men  in  Britain,  engaged  in  active  or  even  in 
speculative  politics,  to  be  observing  carefully 
such  facts  and  signs  of  the  times  as  those 
we  have  ventured  to  allude  to,  or  any  other 
facts  and  signs  more  substantial  and  certain 
than  these,  so  as  to  be  able,  in  some  measure, 
to  preconceive  the  exigencies  that  may  arise, 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  Britain,  through 
her  government,  may  be  called  upon  to  act, 
whether  she  will  or  not.  We  have  all  along 
taken  it  for  granted,  be  it  observed,  that 
these  exigencies  will  be  chiefly  of  the  inter- 
national sort.  The  grounds  of  such  an  opin- 
ion, if  they  have  not  already  appeared,  we 
cannot  now  point  out ;  but  our  conviction 
is,  that  at  this  time,  more,  perhaps  than  at  any 
other  within  memory, the  greatness  of  Britain 
within  herself  is  bound  up  with  the  manner 
in  which  she  performs  her  cosmopolitical 
functions.  The  most  vital  questions  in  her 
Domestic  Politics  have  their  ends^  so  to 
speak,  without  the  limits  of  her  own  body, 
and  therefore  connected  with  her  Interna- 
tional Politics.  Let  us  hug  the  phrase ''  non- 
interference'' as  fondly  as  we  can,  let  us  ad- 
here to  the  policy  of  "  non-interference"  as 
steadily  as  we  can,  the  future  history  of 
Britain,  like  much  of  its  past,  must  consist 
in  "  interferings."  So  long  as  the  interfer- 
ings  can  be  simply  moral,  commercial,  and 
diplomatic^  it  will  be  well ;   but  we  may 


be  driven  again,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts, 
into  the  last  species  of  interference. 

IL  In  the  contemplation  of  the  part  iJa 
may  be  called  upon  to  acty  Britain  ought  to 
be  maturing  beforehand  tJie  main  principltt 
of  her  policy.  It  is  of  course  impossible  be- 
forehand  to  anticipate  the  exact  course  to  be 
pursued  in  every  exigency;  but  it  is  possi- 
ble  to  have  some  fixed  aims  and  principles, 
the  practical  application  of  which  to  each 
exigency  as  it  occurs  wiH  form  the  business 
of  statesmanship  at  the  moment  of  the  exi- 
gency. Hitherto  Britain  has  been  deficient 
in  any  such  principles  of  international  policy. 
Two  principles,  it  might  be  expected,  would 
be  innate  in  her  very  constitution — that  of 
always  and  steadily  supporting  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  constitutional  government 
against  despotism,  wherever  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so ;  and  that  of  simi- 
larly sustaining  Protestantism  and  free  re- 
ligious thought  against  Catholic  oppression, 
wherever  there  was  opportunity.  Since  the 
time  of  Canning,  the  first  of  these  principles 
has  been  professed  by  all  British  statesmen, 
and  by  none  more  systematically  than  by 
our  present  Prime  Minister.  But  alas!  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  principle,  as  M.  de 
Montalembert  so  well  points  out,  what  tim- 
idity, what  truckling  to  passing  interests  and 
expediencies,  nay,  what  shameless  want  of 
faith  in  many  instances!  And  if  it  has 
been  the  fiishion  of  many  of  us  of  late  to 
speak  lightly  of  the  free  institutions  under 
which  we  live,  to  deride  them  whilst  enjoy- 
ing their  benefits,  to  slur  the  past  efibrts  of 
noble  men  even  to  the  death  by  which  they 
were  established,  and  applauding  the  ''  iron 
hand"  abroad,  to  approve  of  laws  and  sys- 
tems of  policy  there,  which,  if  applied  to  our- 
selves, would  drive  us,  aristocracy  and  all, 
into  immediate  rebellion,  how  much  more 
have  we  banished  Protestantism  from  our 
active  national  creed  1  Since  the  seventeenth 
century,  British  Protestantism  has  been  al- 
most non-existent  in  the  politics  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  at  our  peril  if  it  be  so 
much  longer.  If  Britain  is  to  act  a  worthy 
part  in  the  European  future,  she  must  bring 
her  Protestantism  again  into  the  foreground. 
A  steady  and  consistent  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  political  and  civil  liberty,  and  a 
grand  and  even  aggressive  Protestantism, 
capable  of  as  high  inceptions  of  its  function 
in  the  world,  as  those  with  which  the  Rus- 
sian thinkers  are  inspiring  the  head  of  the 
Greek  Church,  as  those  with  which  the  neo* 
Catholics  of  France  are  trying  to  galvanize 
the  Papacy  into  fresh  life  and  potency — 
these,  if  Britain  is  not  to  succumb  in  the 
storm,  must  be  the  principles  of  her  policy. 
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III.  Britain  aught  to  keep  her  powder  dry. 
We  all  know  how  unprepared  Britain  was 
when  the  late  war  began,  and  how  terrible 
were  the  consequences.  Disregarding  the 
warnings  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  had 
suffered  our  military  resources  to  fall  below 
the  standard  of  what  might  at  any  moment 
turn  out  to  be  our  national  wants ;  and  only 
after  two  years'  war  are  we  beginning  to 
have  our  naval  and  military  force  in  an 
-  available  state.  It  will  be  infatuation  should 
this  occur  again.  At  this  moment  of  restor- 
ed peace,  the  cry,  of  course,  will  be  for  re- 
trenchment and  economy.  To  the  utmost 
legitimate  extent  let  this  desire  be  gratified ; 
but  let  us  see  that  our  reserves  are  sufficient 
against  any  sudden  call,  and  that  our  methods 
of  adding  to  these  reserves  are  thought  of 
beforehand  and  provided  for.  To  us  the 
most  efficient  plan  by  which  the  necessities 
of  Britain  —  as  a  free  and  self-governed 
country  disliking  standing  armies,  and  indis- 
posed to  war— can  be  reconciled  with  the 
chances  that  at  any  time  she  may,  in  spite 
of  herself,  be  involved  in  a  war,  either  for 
the  defence  of  her  own  shores,  or  for  other 
inevitable  objects,  seems  to  be  that  of  having 
as  the  basis  of  the  regular  service,  a  truly 
national  militia-system,  according  to  which, 
as  in  other  countries,  every  citizen  must  also 
be  a  soldier  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 
Any  such  system  at  present,  however,  is  but 
a  dream  ;  and  what  Britain  must  look  to  is 
the  adequate  reform  of  her  existing  army 
and  navy  system.  Had  the  war  lasted,  such 
a  reform  would  have  slowly  come  of  itself. 
As  it  is,  there  will  now  naturally  be  an  ar- 
rest of  such  reforms  as  were  in  progress ; 
and  it  will  be  the  part  of  true  patriots  to 
prevent  this  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
press,  even  in  time  of  peace,  for  those 
changes  in  the  system  of  promotion,  and  in 
the  education  of  officers,  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  necessary  to  bring  the  British 
army  up  to  the  level  of  that  of  France  or  of 
Russia. 

rV.  It  is  the  duty  of  Britain  to  bring  her- 
self into  as  sound  a  state  of  national  health 
as  possible^  by  betaking  herself  with  fiesh 
energy^  now  that  there  is  peace^  to  all  mea- 
sures of  Domestic  utility  and  necessity.  It 
will  be  to  our  disgrace  if  with  our  national 
energies  released  tor  the  while  from  the  en- 
crossing  business  of  a  great  contest,  we  &11 
into  a  state  of  domestic  indolence  and  torpor. 
What  questions  there  are  lying  before  us ! — 
There  is  Administrative  Kefonn,  taking  its 
origin  in  part  out  of  the  late  war,  but  offer- 
ing scope  for  the  utmost  activity  and  wisdom 
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of  all  our  politicians,  the  peace-politicians  in- 
cluded, for  a  long  time  to  come.  Something 
has  been  already  done — as  in  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  system  of  political  patronage 
in  junior  appointments  by  the  institution  of 
examinations,  through  which  candidates  must 
pass;  but  much  more  remains  yet  unat- 
tempted.  Political  patronage  in  offices 
must  receive  its  death-blow. — ^Then  there  is 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform — less 
in  the  old  traditional  sense,  as  involving  the 
admission  of  new  classes  to  the  franchise, 
and  so  an  extension  of  our  constitution  in 
the  direction  of  democracy,  than  in  the  new 
sense  as  involving  the  means  of  restoring  the 
character  and  invigorating  the  functions  of 
Parliamentary  government  in  all  its  branch- 
es— recently  and  with  reason  fallen  so  low, 
by  opening  Parliament  to  the  best  political 
minds  of  the  nation.  We  fear  that  hitherto 
the  exertions  of  the  "Administrative  Reform 
Association,"  in  this  particular  respect,  have 
been  a  farce.  Judging  from  the  elections 
which  they  have  more  immediately  super- 
intended, it  is  not  the  best  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary brain  that  they  mean  to  supply  us 
with.— Finally,  and  above  all,  there  is  the 
problem  of  National  Education.  One  more 
attempt  on  this  great  subject,  whether  good 
or  bad  in  itself,  nas  just  been  added  to  the 
list  of  parliamentary  failures.  But  are  we 
to  have  failures  for  ever?  Surely  it  would 
be  possible  for  some  twenty  of  these  of  dif- 
ferent parties,  who  are  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  British  people,  and  agreed  Ibv 
at  least  the  wish  to  have  a  system,  to  uieet 
and  decide  among  themselves  on  some  sys-- 
tem,  and  then  form  a  phalanx  to  carry  that, 
through  Parliament. 

It  is  in  the  view  of  the  last  of  these  duties 
— the  duty  of  immediate  and  earnest  legisla- 
tion on  important  domestic  questions — that, 
were  the  present  Palmerston  administration 
(originally  a  war  administration)  to  give 
way  amid  the  new  conditions  of  peace,  we 
should  look  with  some  hope  to  the  employ-  - 
ment  of  the  more  eminent  Peelites  in  the 
Ministerial  service,  along  with  the.  more 
eminent  Whigs,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  ' 
the  Manchester  party.     The  idea  of  ft  Man-  . 
Chester  infusion  into  the  Ministry  may  seem 
inconsistent  with  what  we  have  said  of  the 
political  duties  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  period  ' 
that  now  lies  before  us ;  but  in  the  more 
immediate  duties  of  peace — those  of  the  last 
class — this  element  would  be  useful.     In 
truth,  only  politicians  to  whom  the  terms 
Whiggism  and  Torybm  are  nearly  obsolete, 
are  capable  of  the  complete  dutiea  of  the  . 
coming  era. 
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It  will  here  be  our  aim  to  consider  the 
prospects  which  present  themselves  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  at  the  close  of  a  military 
contest  and  a  diplomatic  negotiation,  which 
have  constituted  an  era  both  in  its  external 
relations  and  in  its  political  organisation. 
In  virtue  of  the  stipulations  originated  or  re- 
corded in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Turkey  has  re- 
ceived an  internal  constitution  which  has  no 
parallel  in  its  past  government ;  and  has  been 
raised  to  an  international  position  without 
example  in  the  history  of  the  last  eighty 
years.  The  struggle  sustained  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  thus  indirectly  threaten- 
ed in  the  East,  has  been  immediately  associ- 
ated, not  only  with  the  discharge  of  ancient 
obligations  to  the  Ottoman  State,  but  with 
the  interests  of  freedom  and  commerce,  of 
Christianity  and  mental  development,  among 
the  rising  races  of  the  Cross.  That  struggle 
WIS  an  event  which  had  been  gradually  fore- 
seen for  the  past  forty  years ;  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  has,  in  this  respect,  formed 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  seventeenth. 
For,  as  the  Treaties  of  Westphalia  ^1648)— 
in  endeavouring  to  adjust  the  equillDrium  of 
Europe,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  union  of 
the  Austrian,  the  Gastilian,  and  the  Burgun* 
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dian  power — assigned  to  France  the  germ 
of  that  supremacy  in  the  West,  which  she 
afterwards  developed  in  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  (1659) ;  so  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(1815) — ^in  restoring  the  balance  of  power 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  French 
Empire— assigned  to  Russia  the  germ  of  that 
ascendency  in  the  East,  which  she  afterwards 
developed  in  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople(1829). 
The  Peace  of  Paris(l 856)— which  has  formed 
the  ultimate  reaction  against  the  stipulation! 
of  Adrianople,  as  the  Peace  of  Utrecht(l718) 
had  formed  the  ultimate  reaction  against  the 
stipulations  of  the  Pyrenees — ^has  vindicated 
the  principles  which  had  been  asserted  iii 
either  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  — 
and  for  that  heroic  struggle  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe  which  her  governments  owed 
to  the  duumvirate,  in  the  one  age,  of  Riche- 
lieu and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and,  in  the  other, 
of  William  of  Orange  and  Leopold  I.,  they 
are  now  indebted  to  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  magnitude  both 
of  the  immediate  and  prospective  results  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  its  relations  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  take  a  rapid  review  of  the 
course  of  military  disaster  and  internal  mis- 
government  which  have  followed  the  Treaty 
of  Kainardji  (1774).  At  so  recent  a  period 
as  that  of  the  treaty  in  question,  the  military 
strength  of  Turkey  was  not  unequal  to  that 
of  Austria,  and  the  dominance  of  tne  Moslem 
over  the  Christian  population  was  secure  as 
that  of  Muscovy  over  the  external  races  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  1.  The  Peace  of  Kain^ 
ardji  initiated  the  system  of  territorial  and 
political  aggression  by  which  Russia  aimed 
during  the  eighty  following  years,  (1774- 
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1854,)  simultaneously  to  contract  the  extent 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  to  destroy  the 
allegiance  of  its  Christian  subjects.  By  that 
treaty,  the  Crimea  and  the  whole  territory  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Dniester — subject  hither- 
to to  the  government  or  suzerainty  of  Turkey 
— were  erected  into  an  independent  Tartar 
State ;  and  Russia  obtained  a  right  of  medi- 
ation between  the  Porte  and  its  Christian 
populations,  tantamount  to  a  qualified  pro- 
tectorate. 2.  By  the  declaration  of  1783, 
the  greater  part  of  this  Tartar  State  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Russian  Empire.  8. 
Under  the  alliance  of  1787  between  Austria 
and  Russia,  war  was  made  on  Turkey  in  the 
following  year,  with  a  view  to  the  total  sup- 
pression of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  to  the 
partition  of  its  territories  jointly  by  those 
Powers.  From  this  danger,  indeed,  Turkey 
was  delivered,  through  the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Paussia,  under  the  Treaty 
of  Sistova  andtheTreaty  of  Jassy  (1791  and 
1792.)  4.  By  the  latter  of  these  stipulations, 
the  Russian  dominion  was  extended  to  the 
line  of  the  Dniester,  which  the  Treaty  of 
Kainardji  had  already  fixed  as  the  bound 
ary  of  the  Turkish  sway.  The  alliance  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  in  this  juncture, 
idone  withheld  Russia  from  demanding  and 
usurping  the  whole  of  the  Trans-Danubian 
provinces  of  Turkey.  By  the  same  treaty, 
Kussia  gained  similar  advantages  over  the 
Asiatic,  with  those  which  she  had  already  se- 
cured over  the  European  Christians  of  Tur- 
key. 5.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
(1812),  her  frontier  was  extended  from  the 
Dniester  to  the  Pruth;  and  the  Czar  once 
more  demanded  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  in 
addition  to  the  s^oil  which  he  thus  secured 
in  the  accession  of  Bessarabia  to  his  domin- 
ions. 6.  The  succeeding  Treaty  of  Akkerman 
(1826),  in  addition  to  the  cession,  for  which 
it  stipulated,  of  important  Asiatic  fortresses 
to  Russia,  gave  a  r^ular  organisation  to  the 
interference  of  that  State  in  the  Principalities 
of  the  Danube,  which  threatened  a  dissever- 
ance of  their  relations  with  the  Government 
of  Constantinople.  7.  The  Treaties  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  London  (1826  and  1827)  ini- 
tiated an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
which  Turkish  misgovemment  had  neces- 
sitated, and  finally  established  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Greek  peninsula,  which  (although 
inevitable  in  the  attitude  of  the  Porte)  a  pol- 
icy of  conciliation  by  that  Grovemment  to- 
wards Greece  might  even  then  have  averted. 
B.  Finally,  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829), 
in  surrendering  to  Russia  the  islands  interven- 
ing between  the  Danubian  mouths,  choked 
the  great  artery  of  the  Sdavonian  races  of 
the  south.  Such  was  the  territorial  and  poli- 
tical declension  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  dur- 


ing the  fifty-five  years  intervening  between 
the  earlier  campaigns  of  Catherine  and  the 
earlier  campaigns  of  Nicholas. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century  which 
elapsed  between  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople 
and  the  commencement  of  the  recent  war 
(1829-1854),  the  watchful  policy  of  England 
effectually  repressed  the  progress  of  the 
Russian  dominion  in  the  E^t.  It  also  gave 
a  vast  extension  to  the  Turkish  commerce. 
The  schemes  developed  by  Russia  in  1839 
were  defeated  by  the  armed  intervention 
of  Great  Britain  in  1840;  and  the  tem- 
porary stipulations  of  Hunkiar  Skelessi 
(1833),  by  which  the  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles were  closed  in  the  interest  of  Rus- 
sia, were  replaced  by  the  permanent  Treaty 
of  the  13th  of  July  1841— the  last  diplo- 
matic act  of  the  Melbourne  Administration. 
But  the  past  stipulations,  extending  from 
the  Peace  of  Kainardji  to  the  Peace  of  Ad- 
rianople, continued  necessarily  to  work  their 
influence  on  the  Ottoman  Empire :  a  policy 
of  peace,  though  directly  designed  to  coun- 
tervail the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia,  could 
only  proceed  upon  a  recognition  of  antece- 
dent facts. 

Thus,  therefore,  in  1854,  the  aggression  of 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  after  the  lapse 
of  eighty  years,  began  to  press  upon  six 
cardinal  elements  of  the  Turkish  system 
with  intolerable  force.  1.  In  virtue  of  suc- 
cessive treaties,  of  the  whole  European  sea- 
board of  the  Euxine,  stretching  from  the 
Cimmerian  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  one- 
half  had  been  alienated  from  Turkey,  and 
been  annexed  to  Russia.  2.  Hie  gradual 
infraction  of  the  political,  proportionately 
with  that  of  the  territorial,  integrity  of  the 
Empire,  had  practically  subordinated,  in  its 
Christian  Principalities,  the  authority  of  the 
the  Sultan  to  the  authority  of  the  Czar. 
3.  The  prosecution  of  the  same  policy 
in  the  Caucasian  provinces  of  Asia,  after 
morally  alienating  their  population  from 
the  Porte,  actufSly  alienated  the  terri- 
tories which  they  inhabited.  4.  The  vast 
elements  of  commerce  displayed  by  Turkey 
in  the  possession  of  the  Lower  Danube  had 
been  neutralized,  and  the  Russian  Grovern- 
ment  had  nearly  monopolized  the  trade  of 
the  Euxine.  5.  The  insidious  policy  of  the 
same  Power,  by  fomenting  the  influence  of 
internal  misgovemment,  dissevered  the 
Greek  peninsula  from  Turkey.  6.  The 
naval  armaments  to  which  these  aggressions 
had  given  birth,  established  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  which 
supplied  the  means  for  an  inmiediate  ex- 
tinction of  the  Government  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  thereforoi  in  repre- 
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seating  the  suooessful  opposition  of  Western 
Europe  to  the  traditionary  aggression  of 
Russia,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  whole 
prospective  ^stem  of  the  East.    The  double 
aim  of  that  Treaty  rests  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  against  the  arm  at 
once  of  eternal  violence  and  of  eternal  re- 
volution.   In  the  terms  of  this  n^otiation 
we  include  the  civil  concessions  of  the  I^orte 
towards  the  Christian  subjects;  for  those 
concessions  were  dictated  by  the  direct  soli- 
citation of  the  Western  Powers,  rather  than 
by  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  the  State.* 
The  course  of  policy  by  which  the  interests 
of  Eastern  Europe  were  to  be  secured,  clearly 
rested, — first,  in  a  dissociation  of  the  Chris- 
tian populations  of  Turkey  from  the  sur- 
rounding states,  into  whose  despotism  they 
would  otherwise,  either  actually  or  morallv, 
be  absorbed ;  and  secondly,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reciprocity  of  interest  between 
the  dominant  and  the  subject  population. 
By  these  means  the  Ottoman  Empire  gained 
the  two  essential  conditions  of  &ture  inde- 
pendence, arising  respectively  from  territorial 
inteffrity  and  from  internal  cohesion.    This 
tworold  basis  of  the  future  organisation  of 
Turkey  presupposed,  of  course,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Russia 
in  the  Euxine ;  and  the  obvious  necessity,  at 
this  hour,  of  such  a  postulate  to  any  scheme 
of  Ottoman  independence,  only  raises  the 
national  admiration  for  the  foresight  and  con- 
sistency of  those  who  finally  effected  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol.    On  this  double  founda- 
tion, then,  it  wUl  be  the  policy  of  England 
to  raise  a  superstructure  in  the  social  devel- 
opment of  the  Christian  races. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  notice  two  singularly 
illogical  objections,  assailing  in  Umine  these 
principles  of  Turkish  reconstruction,  and 
lately  put  forth  by  an  eminent  quarterly 
journal,  which  is  regarded  as  an  organ  of 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition.  We  are  there 
told — ^first,  that  the  new  Firman,  in  confirm- 
ing former  concessions  to  the  Christians, 
must  thereby  confirm  the  former  claims  of 
Russia  to  interference;  and  secondly,  that 
Russia  will,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
itself,  gain  a  general  right  of  interference  in 
their  behalf,  jointly  with  the  Allied  Powers, 
If  the  author  of  itie  elaborate  criticism  on 
the  Government  had  ever  perused  the 
Treaties  concluded  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  he  would  scarcely  have  committed 


*  Lord  Derby's  endeavour,  in  his  speedi  on  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  on  the  6th  of  May,  to  dissociate 
these  dvil  concessions  ihxn  the  policy  of  the  Engll^ 
and  French  Governments — and  tiierefore  to  represent 
them  as  the  pore  dictate  of  Toridsh  polioy— was 
altogether  misaooesaftU. 


himself  to  notions  of  legal  construction  at 
which  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of 
Session  would  stand  aghast  He  would 
then  have  seen  that  the  Russian  claims 
rested  upon  international  Conventions  wholly 
distinct  from  civil  Firmans.  Those  claims, 
moreover,  have  since  been  distinctly  abolish- 
ed in  the  new  Treaty.  In  regard  to  the 
second  objection,  it  happens  that,  instead  of 
a  joint-right  of  interference  being  henceforth 
vested  in  Russia,  it  is  eiroressly  provided  by 
the  Treaty  that — with  the  exceptions  of  the 
three  Principalities — ^there  shaU  be  no  right 
of  interference  whatever. 

Two  opposite  extremes  of  opinion,  it  is 
known,  are  not  only  entertained  in  the  public 
mind,  but  also  divide  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
the  present  age,  in  reterence  to  the  fate  of 
the  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe.  By  one 
class  of  politicians,  that  dominion  is  held  to 
be  irrevocably  declining ;  by  another,  to  be 
in  a  stage  of  development  and  progress. 
But  it  happens  that  this  difference  of  opinion 
is  inapplicable  as  a  test  of  the  general  satis- 
faction in  arrangements  tending  immediately 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
For,  whether  or  not  that  empire  really 
possesses  the  elements  of  durable  recon- 
struction, it  must  at  least  be  our  interest  to 
maintain  its  existence,  as  the  nucleus  of 
alien  races  too  repugnant  to  form  a  imion 
m  themselves,  and  as  the  protector  of  rising 
populations  too  weak  to  assert  their  indivi- 
dual independence.  The  question,  then, 
must  remain,  during  a  long  future  period, 
not  between  a  Sclavonic  and  an  Ottoman 
supremacy,  but  between  the  qualified  slavery 
of  the  Christian  population  under  Russia, 
and  their  qualified  independence  under  the 
Turkish  rule. 

We  now  pass  to  a]  consideration  of  the 
prospects  and  condition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  under  the  reconstruction  of  its  gov- 
ernment, and  the  changes  which  have  taken 
Elace  in  its  various  relations  during  the 
ostilities  and  the  negotiation  of  the  last 
two  years.  With  this  view  we  shall  discuss 
the  immediate  and  prospective  results  of  the 
war  in  the  fourfold  character  which  they 
present  These  may  be  resolved  into — 1st, 
the  Territories  and  military  results,  as  affect- 
ing the  external  security  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  2J,  The  political  results,  as  affect- 
ing the  relations  of^  the  Christian  principali- 
ties. 8d,  The  dvil  results,  as  anecting  the 
co-ordinate  rights  of  the  different  religions, 
and  therefore  in  great  degree  the  social 
equality  of  the  dmerent  races.  4th,  The 
commercial  results,  as  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  enterprise  under  the  ter- 
ritorial stipulations  in  regard  to  the  banks  of 
t^  Danube,  and  the  maritime  and  fiscal 
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stipulations  in  regard  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

1.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
briefly  to  advert  to  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  Ottoman  dominion  is  based,  and 
to  the  general  relations  of  the  Mahometan 
to  the  Christian  population.  On  this  subject 
there  are  several  important  considerations  to 
be  entertained,  and  some  popular  miscon- 
ceptions to  be  dispelled,  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  point  of  view  from  which  the  great 
change  which  is  now  taking  place  in  the  in- 
ternal organisation  of  Turkey,  and  the  great 
change  which  has  already  arisen  in  its  inter- 
national relations,  can  be  justly  appreciated 
in  their  influence  on  the  future  of  that  Em- 
pire. 

The  principal  feature  of. the  Ottoman 
dominion  in  Europe  may  be  defined  to  con- 
sist in  the  aggregation  of  sections  of  two 
immense  nationalities,  of  which  the  one  has 
extensive  relations  in  Europe,  and  the  other 
has  extensive  relations  in  Asia.  The  Turkish 
Empire,  in  this  continent,  thus  mainly  rests 
in  the  conflict  or  combination  of  the  extreme 
westerly  Turks  with  the  extreme  southerly 
Sclavonians.  In  no  sense,  therefore,  either 
physically  or  morally,  can  these  component 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  system  in  Europe  be 
accounted  isolated  races.  But  the  relation 
of  the  Sclavonic  Turks  to  the  great  Sclavon- 
ian  body  which  constitute  the  greater  portion 
both  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  Empires, 
though  by  nature  similar,  is  in  fact  by  far 
less  dose  than  the  relation  of  the  European 
to  the  Asiatic  Turks ;  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, of  the  Ottoman  to  other  branches  of 
the  great  Turkish  family.  The  sympathy 
subsisting  between  the  European  and  ultra- 
European  Turks,  is  consequently  by  much 
stronger  than  that  which  subsists  between 
the  Turkish  and  and  ultra-Turkish  Sclavon- 
ians. If  the  sympathy  of  the  one  rest 
upon  a  common  love  of  political  indepen- 
dence, strengthened  by  the  traditionary  sense 
of  a  common  oppression,  that  of  the  other 
is  maintained  by  a  common  religious  fanati- 
cism, and  a  common  conviction  of  an  inevi- 
table conflict  ye{  to  transpire  between  the 
two  races.  li^  therefore,  in  any  general 
struggle  against  the  principle  of  super- 
national  supremacy — as  it  is  maintained  in 
the  east  of  Europe  by  the  Muscovite,  the 
Austrian,  and  the  Ottoman  populations — the 
Turkish  and  the  extra-Turkish  Sclavonians 
would  be  allied  ;  much  more,  in  any  strug- 
gle  involving  the  alternatives  of  dominion 
or  extermination  to  the  Mahometan  cause, 
would  a  similar  combination  immediately 
arise  between  the  European  and  the  Asiatic 
Turks.  It  involves,  consequently,  a  com- 
plete  misapprehension  of  the  basis  of  the 


Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe,  to  regard  its 
continuance  as  a  problem  depending  upon 
the  relative  strength  of  the  Mussulman  and 
Christian  population  of  Turkey  in  that  con- 
tinent alone.* 

The  supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  element, 
at  once  over  the  Sclavonians  in  the  west, 
and  the  other  Turkish  races  in  the  east,  of 
the  Empire  of  Constantinople,  rests  in  its 
political  and  geographical  centralisation — in 
the  tradition  of  conquest  and  the  &ct  of 
possession.  That  element  is,  in  every  sense, 
as  much  the  nucleus  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
as  the  purely  Austrian  element  is  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  or  as  the  Muscovite  ele- 
ment of  the  Russian.  In  a  political  point 
of  view,  indeed,  there  are  certain  qualifica- 
tions of  this  analogy.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Mahometan  sys- 
tem has  hitherto  rendered  the  Sclavonic 
Rayas  by  much  less  serviceable  than  that 
population  under  the  systems  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  in  the  development  of  the  cen- 
tral power.  On  the  other,  this  difference 
has  been  countervailed  in  Turkey,  by  the 
fact  that  the  distinction  of  national  superi- 
ority is  practically  a  distinction  not  of  race 
but  of  religion.  The  spirit  of  national 
aristocracy,  which  we  find  so  strongly  de- 
veloped among  the  German  and  Muscovite 
populations  respectively  of  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  Empires,  takes  the  form  in 
Turkey  of  a  religious  aristocracy.  It  con- 
sequently happens  that  that  portion  (which  is 
far  from  inconsiderable)  of  the  Sclavonic 
race,  which  has  embrac^  the  Mahometan 
religion,  is  as  effectually  detached  from  the 
rest  of  that  race,  as  though  it  had  owned  no 
community  of  origin ;  and  is  as  efiectuallj 
amalgamated  with  the  Turkish  population, 
as  though  it  had  originally  fought  the  battle 
of  Asiatic  domination  on  the  Bosphorus.  It 
is  true  that,  under  the  reforming  policy  of 
the  Central  Government  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  bitter  animosities  were  developed 
between  the  Sclavonic  Mussulmans  of  Bos- 
nia and  Albania  and  the  Turkish  Mussul- 
mans of  Roumelia.  But  this  inoidental 
hostility  only  proves  the  truth  of  the  gene- 
ral proposition ;  for  the  conflict  which  was 
then  threatened  between  the  diflerent 
branches  of  the  Mahometan  population  ol' 
European  Turkey,  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  Sclavonic  part  of  that  community  in- 
sisted upon  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient 
Mussulman  principles,  which  the  Ottoman 
reformers  of  Roumelia  were  beginning  t<» 

♦  We  have  adverted,  in  a  later  part  of  these  ob- 
servations, to  tlie  causes  which  have  compromised 
the  natural  or  moral  unitjr  of  Uie  great  ScUvonic 
family. 
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assail.  So  complete  had  become  the  inte- 
gration of  the  Sclavonic  body  in  the  Mahom- 
etan system,  that  they  alone  seemed  to  re- 
present the  orthodoxy  and  bigotry  of  the 
Faith,  while  "  the  children  of  the  kingdom" 
themselves  were  branded  by  the  Sclavonian 
converts  as  comprehensive  latitudinarians ! 
Hiese  differences,  however,  have  now  passed 
away;  nor  is  there  any  probability  that 
they  will  be  revived  in  any  serious  degree 
by  the  civil  concessions  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  Rayas. 

To  the  support  of  the  Ottoman  dominion 
in  Europe  by  the  Asiatic  Mussulmans  in 
the  East,  we  have,  therefore,  to  add  that  of 
the  Sclavonic  Mussulmans  in  the  West. 
Whether  or  not  we  may  hereafter  reckon 
the  Christian  races  as  another  pillar  of  the 
Ottoman  supremacy,  under  the  civil  rights 
which  have  been  so  liberally  extended  to 
the  dependent  provinces,  and  under  the  po- 
litical rights  which  have  been  so  faithfully 
maintained  with  the  three  European  Prin- 
cipalities— ^a  subject  to  which  we  shall  pres- 
sently  allude — forms  one  of  the  most  novel, 
curious,  and  important  problems  that  can 
affect  the  future  of  the  East. 

This  general  characterisation  of  the  de- 
pendent European  races  of  the  Porte,  as 
Sclavonian,  is,  we  are  aware,  inconsistent 
with  accurate  ethnology.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  part  of  the  population  in  the  extreme 
west  of  the  empire,  (even  among  the  Mus- 
sulman communities  themselves,)  is  either 
Hellenic  or  quasi-Hellenic  On  the  other, 
the  people  of  Wallachia  are  not  generally 
accounted  Sclavonian.  But  these  distictions 
are  of  little  importance  with  a  view  to  the 
present  considerations.  The  Wallachians 
have  scarcely  a  single  practical  point  of  con- 
trast that  can  be  referred  to  an  ethnological 
origin,  with  the  Sclavonic  tribes  around 
them.  And  the  Greek  or  quasi-Greek,  al- 
though they  speak  a  different  language,  not 
only  profess  the  same  Christian  religion, 
but  acknowledge  the  same  Eastern  ritual 
with  the  mass  of  Sclavonian  Rayas.  The 
community  of  their  interest  has  been  in- 
creased by  a  corresponding  community  in 
their  relation  to  the  Porte,  which  has  ever 
been  a  respecter,  not  of  races  but  of  reli- 
gions ;  and  has,  therefore,  (excepting  where 
rights  have  been  forcibly  secured  by  the 
dependent  race,  as  in  the  instance  of  Servia,) 
regarded  the  Greek  and  Sclavonian  as  es- 
sentially one.  This  position  has  lately  been 
denied  by  an  eminent  contemporary  journal. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  great  majority  of  each  of  these 
populations,  although  slightly  affected  by 
dissensions  within  the  Eastern  communion 
itself,  is  infinitely  stronger  than  that  of  the 


Sclavonians  between  each  other,  where  the 
conflict  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  ritual 
divides  the  majority  and  the  minority  into 
positions  of  fierce  and  permanent  hostility. 

We  are  no  believers,  therefore,  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Panslavism,  so  flu:  as  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionality which  they  presuppose  is  regarded  as 
capable  of  realizing  practical  results.  Both  in 
a  political  and  a  national  point  of  view,  the 
Sclavonians  are  a  divided  people.  Parted 
out  into  different  despotisms  and  oppressed 
in  common  (so  far  as  concerns  the  extra-Turk- 
ish population)  by  the  physical  dominion  of 
the  Austrian  and  the  Russian  sword,  they 
are  cowed,  here  by  the  moral  dominion  of 
\he  Greek  Church,  and  there  by  the  con- 
scious superiority  of  the  Magyars.  In 
Himgary,  their  long  acquiescence  in  the 
rule  of  race  over  race,  and  in  Russia,  their 
mental  subjugation  by  the  priesthood,  re- 
duce the  theory  of  their  eventual  union 
with  the  Danubian  races  to  a  chimera. 

Similar  divisions,  even  in  European  Tur- 
key, assail  the  scheme  of  a  Sclavonic  amal- 
gamation. There,  unquestionably,  they  are 
generally  a  far  nobler  people,  and  possess 
almost  inexhaustible  elements  of  social  and 
political  development.  But  we  have  already 
shewn  that  the  Sclavonic  population  in  that 
empire  is  already  divided  into  Mahometan 
and  Christian ;  and  that,  even  if  we  were  to 
eliminate  the  whole  of  the  former  section 
from  the  proposed  elements  of  a  Sclavonic 
union,  yet  more  invincible  divisions  would 
survive  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
branches  of  the  latter.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  a  scheme  of  government  which 
can  in  any  manner  combine  the  Sclavonic 
population  of  Turkey,  must  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  central  polity,  immediately 
founded  upon  a  central  race,  which  at  once 
concedes  liberty  and  retains  supremacy. 

The  Turkish  religion,  moreover,  however 
inadequate  it  may  be  to  the  various  require- 
ments of  government  and  of  social  progress, 
has  here  one  salient  advantage  over  the 
Christian  in  the  causation  of  political  union. 
Mahometan  Turkeyconsists  of  one  empireand 
one  religion.  The  distinctions  of  religious 
opinion,  among  the  Mussulman  population 
of  Western  Asia  are  co-extensive  with  the 
distinctions  of  civil  dominion.  The  difier- 
ences  subsisting  between  the  Sunnites  and 
the  Shiites,  who  each  contend  for  the  spirit- 
ual supremacy  in  the  Eastern  world,  are  not 
indeed,  dissimilar  from  those  represented  b^ 
the  Greek  Patriarchate  and  the  Latin  Papa- 
cy. But  while  single  provinces  of  Clirist- 
ian  Turkey  are  dissevered  from  each  other 
by  the  conflict  of  these  hostile  Churches,  the 
great  Mahometan  schism  corresponds  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Turkish  and  the  Persian 
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empires.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  con- 
siderations already  recounted  as  influential 
in  the  future  of  the  Turkish  nation,  we  must 
take  into  view  the  unity  of  the  dominant 
religion. 

Four  leading  distinctions  mark  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Government  to  its  de- 
pendent provinces.  First,  we  find  those 
which  are  chiefly  Mahometan,  such  as  Rou- 
melia ;  secondly,  those  divided  between  the 
Mahometan  and  the  Christian,  such  as  Al- 
bania and  Bosnia;  thirdly,  those  chiefly 
Christian,  as  Bulgaria ;  and  lastly,  the  Prin- 
cipalities, which,  while  they  are  Christian^ 
are  also  virtually  free.  To  this  classifica- 
tion, the  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
and  seaports  of  the  i^ean  may  perhaps  be 
added,  as  a  fifth  point  of  distinction  in  the 
religious  and  social  constitution  of  Europ- 
ean Turkey. 

• ;,  There  can  be  no  error  more  complete, 
.4nd  yet  there  is  none  more  common,  than 
to  refer  the  peculiar  rights  of  the  Christ- 
ian Principalities  to  the  national  or  political 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  Such  a 
theory,  too,  implies  a  strange  historical  mis- 
conception. Those  Principalities,  under  the 
weakest  organisation  of  surrounding  states, 
have  been  seldom  actually  free ;  and,  with 
the  strongest  governments  around  them, 
they  have  been  more  often  partially  inde- 
pendent During  the  age  in  which  the 
Kings  of  Hungary  were  the  only  powerful 
potentates  of  the  East  of  Europe,  not  only 
the  Principalities,  but  other  provinces  of 
the  Danube  (such  as  Bosnia),  possessed 
their  own  kings,  who  acknowledged  only  a 
titular  supremacy  in  the  Kings  of  Hungary. 
Even  in  the  age  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
by  whom  those  Kings  of  Hungary  were 
overthrown,  Moldavia  and  Walladiia  re- 
tained a  virtual  independence  more  com- 
plete than  they  possessed  before  the  recent 
war,  and  equal  at  least  to  that  which  they 
will  probably  receive  from  their  new  con- 
stitution. If  we  refer  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  concluded  by  that  great  Sovereign 
with  these  principalities,  more  than  three 
centuries  aeo,  we  shall  find  them  strikingly 
similar  to  those  which  are  shadowed  forth  in 
the  Peace  of  Paris.  In  Servia,  indeed,  there 
was  lately  a  desperate  struggle  in  which  the 
Sclavonic  element  triumphed,  and  the  Turk- 
ish element  was  overuirown.  Contests 
such  as  these  must  arise  from  the  conflict  of 
authority  produced  either  by  the  develop- 
ment of  die  dependent  province,  or  from 
the  oppression  of  misgovemment.  In  the 
former  case,  they  can  no  more  imply  the 
declension  of  the  central  power  than  the 
voluntary  concession  of  legislative  rights  to 
rising  colonies,  under  an  apprehension  that  i 


those  concessions  will  soon  become  inevita- 
ble ;  and  in  the  latter,  they  merely  imply 
the  existence  of  a  resisting  force.  The  Ser- 
vian war  remains  a  monument,  not  of  the 
weakness,  but  of  the  impolicy  of  the  Porte : 
the  assimilation  of  systems  so  alien  as  the 
Servian  and  the  Turkish  could  only  end  in 
a  conflict  for  supremacy ;  while  the  Princi- 
palities were  still  capable  of  being  bound  up 
with  the  Porte  in  a  concurrent  policy  and  a 
reciprocity  of  interest. 

It  would  be  equally  incorrect  to  regard 
the  moral  alienation  of  the  Sclavonian  from 
the  Turkish  sway  as  commensurate  even 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  the  Empire.  The  conflict  of  social  and 
religious  interests  which  has  arisen  within 
each  province  has  oflen  invented  a  balance 
or  counterpoise  of  forces,  in  which,  if  not 
the  Mahometan  religion,  at  least  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  has  become  the  protector 
of  one  or  other  of  the  parties  upon  the 
Christian  side.  Thus,  the  Porte  has  fire- 
quently  become  the  ally  of  the  municipal 
against  the  territorial  element.  Thus,  again, 
it  has  often  protected  the  Liatin  against 
Greek,  and  the  Grreek  against  Latin  Com- 
munion. The  Sultans  have  in  this  manner 
stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  sections  of 
their  Christian  subjects  with  that  of  the 
Grerman  Emperors  towards  the  free  towns 
of  the  empire,  where  an  identity  of  interest 
was  developed  between  opposite  extremes 
of  political  rank. 

So  &r  as  the  Christian  Principalities  are 
concerned,  this  moral  alienation  is  likely  to 
become  altogether  extinct.  The  antipathy 
of  the  Christian  to  the  Turkish  population 
has  been  maintained  not  by  a  spirit  of  Pan- 
slavism,  but  by  the  traditions  of  Turkish 
^anny,  which  have  been  perpetuated  by  the 
Kussian  Government,  acting  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Greek  priestho<^.  Three 
concurrent  reasonsnow  threaten  to  extinguish 
these  hostile  sentiments  upon  the  Qiristian 
side.  First,  The  legal  rights  of  these  Princi- 
palities will  at  once  be  clearly  and  determin- 
ately  defined,  and  will  be  guaranteed,  not  sim- 
ply on  the  faith  of  the  Turkish  Grovemment, 
but  on  that  of  the  Five  Great  Powers: 
secondly.  The  influence  of  Russia  will,  by 
these  very  means  be  greatly  curtailed,  if 
not  absolutely  destroyed :  thirdly^  The  op- 
pression lately  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
thatStateby  Moldaviaand  Wallachia,has,iti8 
notorious,  already  alienated  their  population 
from  her  standard.  The  Commission,  there- 
fore, which  is  now  charged  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  political  organisation  for  these 
provinces,  assumes  its  duties  in  a  period 
more  favorable  than  any  other  to  the  devel- 
opment of  an  aUlanoe  between  them  and 
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the  central  power,  and  in  which  the  titular 
supremacy  of  the  Porte  is  viewed  as  the 
surest  safeguard  to  the  contingent  aggres- 
sions of  the  Czar. 

it  will  have  been  seen,  then,  what  are  the 
principal  elements  of  the  Turkish  dominion, 
^hich  forms  the  basis  of  the  political  organ- 
isation  of  the  East,  and  the  maintenance  of 
which  is  clearly  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  races  which  now  acknowledge  its  su- 
premacy on  the  shores  of  the  Danube  and 
of  its  tributary  streams.  We  have  seen 
the  sovereignty  of  the  central  race  support- 
ed, first,  by  the  Turkish  population  of  Asia ; 
and  secondly .  by  the  Sclavonic  population 
which  has  embraced  Mahometanism  in  Eu- 
rope. Thirdly,  we  have  seen  the  Christian 
races  which  form  an  exterior  semi-circle 
around  the  central  and  dominant  people  fre- 
quently divided  against  each  other.  Fourth- 
ly, we  have  observed  the  acute  policy  of  the 
Porte  availing  itself  of  Uiese  divisions  to 
constitute  for  itself  alliances,  more  often  in 
deed  temporary  than  durable,  out  of  the 
mutually  nostile  sections  of  its  natural  an- 
tagonists. Fifthly,  we  have  seen  the  insid- 
ious influence  exerted  by  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria among  the  Christian  population  essen- 
tially weakened,  if  not  alt<^ether  destroyed. 
When  we  add  to  these  elements  of  moral 
and  ))hysical  dominion,  the  ijailitary  and 
naval  forces  actually  in  the  command  of  the 
Otlo  jQan  Porte — ^tne  influence  arising  from 
its  prescriptive  superiority — ^the  treaties 
and  the  facts  stronger  than  any  treaties.  l>y 
which  the  great  \^stem  Powers  have  iden- 
tified its  existence  with  their  ultimate  inde- 
pendence— ^we  shall  acknowledge  that  a  pol- 
icy of  moderation  and  liberality  towards  its 
Christian  subjects  is  alone  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  supremacy  in  the  East 
of  Europe  against  the  principle  of  internal 
revolution. 

Yet,  as  a  counterpoise  to  all  this  political 
mechanism — ^in  virtue  of  which  the  Ottoman 
rule  appears  to  be  more  flrmly  secured  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  such  dominant 
population  in  Europe,  and  forms  at  this  day 
the  strong  basis  of  Christian  liberty — ^we 
are  continually  met  by  the  Phil-hellenic 
party  in  this  country,  with  the  assertion, 
which  scorns  either  argumen^iS  or  &ct8,  that 
the  alleged  moral  decline  of  the  Turkish 
people  is  surely  working  the  political  de- 
structioii  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
that  the  Greek  people  are  &st  rising  to  su- 
premacy in  the  East.  It  is  certainly  by 
a  very  oblique  process  of  reaacming,  that, 
whenever  the  atrocities  daily  committed  by 
the  Hellenic  people  are  brought  to  view, 
the  apology  of  the  misgovemment  of  Otho 
is  always  tendered  in  mitigation  of  their 


conduct ;  while  no  such  apology  is  admitted 
for  the  Turks,  who,  unquestionably  liave 
long  stoo<<  among  the  worst  governed  of  the 
populations  of  Europe.  With  what  possi 
ble  consistency,  too,  is  such  a  view  of  the 
prospects  before  the  two  nations  to  be 
maintained  at  this  day,  when  an  essential 
in^provement  has  taken  place  in  tiie  Turk- 
ish organisation,  and  when  no  such  improve- 
ment is  likely  to  be  eflected  in  the  Greek  ? 
We  shall  not,  however,  enter  at  length  upon 
such  a  discussion ;  because  the  question  be- 
fore this  country,  as  we  have  said,  is,  not 
whether  the  Turkish  dominion  shall  be  up- 
held, but — what  is  the  Christian  superstruc- 
ture to  be  raised  upon  the  basis  of  its  ex- 
istence? These  two  salient  facts,  however, 
are  undeniable — that  while  the  Turks  con- 
CTnue  to  be  the  most  orderly  population  of 
Europe,  the  Greeks,  after  thirty  years  of 
freedom,  are  now  in  great  measure  a  popu- 
lace divided  into  bandits  by  land  and  pirates 
by  sea :  and  that  while  trade  and  agricul- 
ture are  almost  extinguished  in  Greece,  the 
commerce  of  Turkey  (and  we  are  not  speak- 
ing of  its  principalities)  now  stands  at  an 
unexampled  height.* 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  present  commerce 
of  Turkey  is  more  largely  to  be  ascribed 
than  that  of  other  nations  to  a  foreign  stim- 
ulus, it  may  be  said  in  reply  that  such  a 
stimulus  could  produce  no  result  upon  an 
efiete  or  demoralised  population;  and  it 
may  be  asked  why  no  corresponding  efforts 
have  been  made  to  develop  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  Peloponnesus ]  We  are  told,  again, 
to  contrast  me  educational  institutions  of 
the  elder  Sultans,  with  the  mental  condition 
which  is  implied  at  tiiis  day  in  the  fiict  that 
the  Turkish  Grovemment  is  conducted  by 
extra-Turkish  intellect.  But  here  we  arc 
apt,  on  the  one  hand,  to  overlook  the  broad 
distinction  between  theory  and  practice,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  forget  that  the  same  resort 
to  the  subtle  intellect  of  Greece  has  charac- 
terised every  period  of  the  Ottoman  rule. 
In  truth,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  glance 
at  Mr.  Creasy's  popular  work,  in  order  to 
be  convinced  that,  in  periods  intervening 
between  different  epoclis  of  the  Ottoman 
glory,  the  Turkish  power  frequently  fell  far 
lower  in  the  European  scale  than  at  the  pre. 


*  Mr.  Bright^  in  one  of  those  heavy  jokes  which 
he  has  ihe  mi^ortone  to  mistake  for  rhetorical  de- 
clamation, lately  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that,  "  whether  or  no<  the  British  Government  had 
rained  Rtusia^  it  was  generally  agreed  that  they  had 
ruined  Turkey."  We  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  fS»ct  that  the  commerce  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  is  now  largely  upon  the  increase ;  and 
that,  within  a  few  years  after  the  war  concluded  by 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  it  had  risen  in  a  degree  of 
wfaiidi  there  had  then  been  no  precedent 
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sent  day — and  held  its  very  existence  on  a 
tenure  absolutely  precarious.  The  heroism 
of  the  Greeks  will  perpetuate  their  existence ; 
and  they  will  always  remain  an  important 
element — though  rather  a  populace  than  a 
people  in  the  politics  in  the  East  of  Europe, 
But  they  will  be  powerful  only  in  active 
resistance  to  oppression,  and  not  in  th(^ 
steady  maintenance  of  peace; — nor  is  it 
possible  to  predict  of  a  nation  so  strangely 
deficient  in  all  the  conditions  of  public  and 
private  morality,  that  primacy  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East,  which  may  ultimately  de- 
volve upon  some  Christian  race,  and  which 
we  may  fairly  predict  of  Servia,  if  the  Otto- 
man power  should,  at  some  remote  period, 
be  overthrown. 

II.  We  now  diverge  from  a  consideratiSn 
of  the  general  principles  or  conditions  of 
the  Empire  of  the  Turk,  to  the  application 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  such  a  system  of 
government.  That  treaty  is  to  be  regarded 
in  its  relation — first,  to  the  external,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  purely  internal  interests  of 
Turkey.  We  deal  in  the  first  instance  witli 
the  former. 

In  estimating  the  general  results  of  the 
recent  war,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  , 
Allied  Governments,  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  laid  down  two  principles  of 
of  action,  which,  independently  of  the  sub- 
sequence of  a  moral  obligation  to  abide  by 
them,  were,  we  conceive,  consistent  through- 
out with  a  sound  policy.  By  the  first  of 
these,  it  was  held  that  the  general  basis  of 
the  Vienna  Settlement  of  1815  should  not 
be  disturbed ;  and  by  the  second,  that  the 
war  should  not  on  our  side  be  a  war  of 
territorial  spoliation.  It  is  unnecessary  at 
the  present  day  to  vindicate  these  principles, 
further  than  by  saying  that  the  former  con- 
dition obviated  the  fearfiil  peril  of  a  war  of 
nationalities,  which  would  have  extended 
hostilities  over  the  whole  theatre  of  Europe, 
and  have  rendered  absolutely  desperate  the 
re-establishment  of  peace ;  and  that  the  latter 
proceeded  upon  the  just  assumption  that 
any  great  extension  of  the  Turkish  territory 
was  at  once  unnecessary  to  its  security,  and 
inconsistent  with  its  political  organisation. 

Within  this  double  restriction,  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  has  effected  a  triple  reconstruction 
of  the  external  relations  of  the  British  empire. 
This  arises,  firet^  in  the  maritime  stipulations 
of  that  treaty  ;  secondly^  in  the  stipulations 
which  guarantee  the  political  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Principalities ;  and  thirdly^ 
in  those  which  re-oiganise  the  commercial 
system  of  the  Euxine.  The  partition  of 
Bessarabia,  which  forms  another  condition 
of  the  Treaty,  has  a  mixed  character,  inas- 


much as  it  involves  a  territorial  acquisition, 
obtained,  in  great  d^ee,  for  a  commercial 
object. 

We  touch  first  on  the  maritime  question. 
The  neutralisation  of  the  Euxine  forms 
the  necessary  result  of  the  retrocession,  first 
of  the  Ottoman,  and  then  of  the  Russian 
dominion  upon  that  sea.  The  acquisition 
of  a  portioji  of  its  shores  by  Russia  deprived 
it  of  the  character  of  an  inland  water, 
and  was  followed  by  a  rivalry  of  fleets  of 
war  upon  its  northern  and  southern  coasts. 
When,  however,  the  Russian  navy,  which 
had  menaced  the  existence  of  Turkey,  was 
destroyed,  and  it  became  only  just  to  that 
State  to  stipulate  against  its  reconstructicm, 
it  became  reciprocally  just  towards  Russia 
to  concede,  that  those  waters  in  which 
either  party  had  a  common  interest,  but 
which  were  restricted  against  the  Russian, 
should  also  be  restricted  against  the  Turk. 
This  neutralisation  is  thus  defined: — 

Article  11. 

''  The  Black  Sea  is  neutralised.  Its  waters  and 
its  ports,  thrown  open  to  the  mercantile  marine 
of  ey^  DatioD,  are  formally,  and  in  perpetaitj, 
interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  tfie  Poirers 
possessing  its  coasts,  or  of  any  other  rower,  with 
the  exceptions  mentioned  in  Articles  14  and  19 
of  the  present  treaty." 

We  have  ourselves  represented  the  act  of 
neutralisation  as  a  deduction  from  the  con- 
dition against  a  reconstruction  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet.  The  treaty,  however,  represents 
this  latter  provision  as  a  corrolary  from  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  neutralisation. 
Thus:— 

Article  13. 

"  The  Black  Sea  being  neutralised,  aoooiding 
to  the  terms  of  Article  11,  the  maint^ianee  or 
establishment  upon  its  coast  of  military-maritime 
arsenals  becomes  alike  unnecessanr  and  purpose- 
less ;  in  consequence  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Bussias,  and  his  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan,  engage  not  to  establisn  or  to  main- 
tain upon  that  coast  any  military-maritiiDe 
arsenal." 


The  distinction  is  not  material;  and 
either  condition  is  dependent  upon  the  other. 

The  qualifications  to  this  g^ieral  law, 
established  by  Articles  14  and  19,  concern, 
Jirst^  the  right  of  either  Power  in  possession 
of  the  coast  to  maintain  a  flotilla  of  six 
steamers  of  800  tons  each;  and  secondly, 
that  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
statiotf  two  light  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  The  right  of  special  permission, 
vesting  in  the  Porte,  for  the  passace  of  addi- 
tional light  vessels  engaged  in  the  service 
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of  the  diplomatic  missions,  is  also  of  course 
reserved,  by  the  terms  of  the  first  oonyen- 
tioD.  The  sinister  suspicions  to  which  the 
former  of  these  qualifications  has  given  rise, 
if  we  may  refer  to  the  expressions  which 
have  appeared  in  certain  journals,  are  simply 
irrational  and  preposterous.  The  possession 
of  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles  of  coast 
by  either  of  the  Powers  in  whose  &vour  the 
exception  in  question  is  made,  obviously 
demands  a  certain  naval  force  for  the  main- 
tenance of  government  A  single  vessel  for 
each  200  miles  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  State. 

This  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
directly  associated  with  the  prohibition  of 
the  Channel  of  Constantinople  to  foreign 
ships  of  war^  originally  asserted  in  a  period 
in  which  the  inland  character  of  the  Euxine 
would  have  rendered  the  right  of  passage 
through  the  Dardanelles  a  direct  violation 
of  the  political  integrity  of  Turkey — con- 
firmed, under  the  maritime  rivalry  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  Treaty  of  the  Dardanelles  (1809,) 
from  a  view  of  public  interests — confirmed 


Euxine  will  further  provide  against  a  recur- 
rence of  such  a  conflict  of  policy  as  that 
which  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe  in 
1839. 


again,  in  the  same  circumstances,  in  the 
Treaty  of  the  13th  of  July  1841— and  now 
re-asserted  in  the  Treaty  and  First  Conven- 
tion of  Paris,  under  the  extinction  of  thp 
Russian  navy  in  these  waters.     According 
to  the  terms,  indeed,  of  the  10th  Article,  we 
read  that  «*The  Convention  of  the  13th  of 
July  1841,  which  maintains  the  ancient  rule 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  relative  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  of 
the  Dardanelles  has  been  revised  by  common 
consent"     The  language,  however,  is  not 
quite  accurate  (either  in  the  translation  or 
in  the  original ;)  for  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention itself  re-impose  nearly  the  same 
conditions  with  those  of  1841.     The  main- 
tenance, indeed,  of  these  provisions  obviously 
continues  to  be  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  Turkish  capital,  and  to  the  prevention 
of  a  rivalry  of  naval  demonstrations  in  the 
Euxine,  even  although  their  operation  has 
practically  ceased    upon  the  side  of   the 
Bosphorus.     The  present  Convention  will 
form,  we  fear,  a  death-blow  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Mr.  David  Urquhart,  who  had  lin- 
gered on  as  the  prince  of  political  fiUse- 
prophets,  confiding  in  the  ultimate  abroga- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  the  18th  of  July ! 

It  will  be  the  result,  therefore,  of  the 
maritime  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
ao  far  as  they  have  a  purely  military  sense, 
to  maintain  the  pre-existent  principles  es- 
tablished for  the  government  of  these  waters, 
with  such  a  difference  of  application  as  is 
necessitated  by  an  immediate  difference  of 
actual  relations.    The  neutralisation  of  the 


III.  We  deal,  next,  with  the  Christian 
Principalities,  as  being  involved  in  the  terri- 
torial question  at  issue  in  reference  to  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  political 
question  of  their  exclusive  dependence  upon 
the  Porte.  We  shall  treat  of  those  semi- 
independent  states  both  on  the  European 
and  on  the  Asiatic  frontier  conjunctively, 
and  shall  afterwards  advert  to  the  condition 
of  the  dependent  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe. 

Between  the  Christianprincipalities  of  the 
Danube  and  those  of  Irans-Caucasia,  this 
broad  distinction,  in  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  is  now  universally  known  to  exist — 
that  while  the  former  constitute  the  titular 
dominion  of  Turkey,  the  latter  form  the 
titular  dominion  of  Russia.  As  a  result, 
therefore,  of  the  second  of  the  two  general 
principles  which  we  have  described  as  re- 
straining the  extent  of  the  war,  these  es- 
tablished j&cts  have  been  substantially  re- 
spected in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  only 
prominent  exception  to  the  operation  of  this 
rule  rests  in  ^'  the  rectification  of  the  Bes 
sarabian  frontier,"  which,  under  this  unas- 
suming tide,  cedes,  in  &ct,  nearly  one- half 
of  the  Bessarabian  soil  to  Turkey. 

As  the  policy  of  this  territorial  cession 
appears  to  have  been  totally  misapprehend- 
ed, both  by  Mr.  Layard  and  by  the  quarterly 
journal  to  which   we  have  referred,  (the 
views  of  which  exhibit  a  more  than  casual 
coincidence  with  his  own,)  it  may  be  useful 
here  to  dispel  an  erroneous  representation. 
By  this  authority  and  by  that  gentleman  it 
has  been  asserted  ''  that  the  allies  ought  to 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  demanded 
the  line  of  the  Dniester" — thus  claiming  a 
cession  of  the  whole,  instead  of  the  half,  of 
Bessarabia.     Now  we  have  already  stated 
that  the  object  of  this  acquisition  was  not 
territorial,   but  commercial — and  that  the 
commercial  object  had  reference  simply  to 
the  emancipation  of  the   mouths  of  the 
Danube,  which  Russia  had  retained  under 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.     If  we  refer  to 
the  recent  works  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  wo  shall 
find  him  describing  the  people  of  Bessarabia 
as  so  inferior  to  those  of  the  Principalities 
in  every  attribute  of  nationality  and  civili- 
sation, that  Turkey  can  be  supposed  to  de- 
rive little  direct  advantage  from  their  alle- 
giance.    It   was   therefore  of  little  conse- 
quence to  that  empire  whether  its  frontier 
were  drawn  from  Bouma  Sola  to  Katamori, 
or  whether  it  were  thrown  back  to  the 
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Dniester.  The  commercial  advantages  aris- 
ing from  the  navigation  of  this  latter  river 
could  only  have  been  attained  in  the  event 
of  a  cession  of  its  lefl,  as  well  as  of  its 
Tight  bank  to  Turkey — a  demand  which 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  disruption 
of  the  Congress.  Such  an  arrangement, 
moreover,  would  have  been  directly  incon- 
sistent with  the  ground  upon  which  the  line 
of  the  Dniester  has  been  urged  by  Mr. 
Layard — that  it  would  form  a  natural 
boundary.  The  utility  of  such  a  boundary 
must  rest  chiefly  in  its  facilities  of  defence : 
those  £icultiea  must  be  necessarily  lost  if 
this  natural  boundary  be  not  conterminous 
with  the  whole  frontier :  and  it  is  only  by  a 
singular  geographical  illusion  that  the 
Dniester  can  be  supposed  to  present  any 
such  condition  of  security  at  all.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  those  gentlemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  whose  exclusion  fix)m  any  par- 
ticipation in  public  aflaurs,  may  lead  them  to 
an  oblique  contemplation  of  the  merits  of 
arrangements  conduded  without  their  aid ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  only  in  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  similar  statements  on  the 
part  of  a  leading  contemporary,  that  we 
nave  lingered,  at  this  point,  over  so  indefen- 
sible a  position. 

IV.  These,  then,  being  the  general  terri- 
torial arrangements  in  reference  to  either 
extremity  of  the  Black  Sea  shore,  we  pro- 
pose to  touch,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the 
Asiatic  or  Trans-Caucasian  Principalities. 
Three  obvious,  though  not  equally  practica- 
ble, alternatives  presented  themselves  in 
reference  to  these  provinces.  Either,  first, 
they  must  be  lefb  in  the  hands  of  Rus- 
sia: or,  secondly,  they  must  be  rendered 
absolutely  independent:  or,  thirdly,  they 
must  be  restored,  subject  to  the  continuance 
of  their  local  governments,  to  the  suzerainete 
of  Turkey,  the  abolition  of  which  had  been 
effected  by  Russia,  a  considerable  period 
before,  ^e  former  of  these  alternatives, 
as  we  are  all  aware,  and  as  we  might  all  have 
expected,  has  been  resolved  on.  Yet  t^ere 
are  several  writers  who  lately  have  warmly 
insisted  upon  one  of  the  two  latter  condi- 
tions of  the  independence  of  these  states. 

Three  concurrent  considerations,  however, 
command  our  acquiescence  in  a  clearly  in- 
evitable arrangement.  In  the  first  place, 
the  liberation  of  Trans-Caucasia  could  only 
have  been  attained  after  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful prolongation  of  the  war.  In  the 
second,  the  organization  of  that  territory, 
when  delivered  from  the  Russian  yoke, 
would  have  involved  difficulties  whidi  we 
shall  describe,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible 
even  in  theory,  to  discover  any  satis&ctory 


solution.  In  the  third  place,  it  happens,  that 
while  the  dominion  of  Russia  has  been  more 
effectually  circumscribed  in  those  provinces 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  her  empire, 
such  commercial  advantages  are  reserved  in 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  as  will  largely  promote 
the  trade  and  international  intercourse  of  the 
Asiatic  Principalities. 

By  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  the  rivers 
Terek  and  Kuban  were  to  form  the  Russian 
frontier  towards  the  Caucasus.  The  terri- 
tory, therefore,  to  be  comprised  in  such  an 
abdication  of  sovereignty  by  the  C^ar,  con- 
sisted of  all  those  Principalitiea,  chiefly 
Christian,  which  lay  between  the  Caucasian 
range  upon  the  north,  and  the  actual  Tur- 
kish frontier  on  the  south ;  and  also  of  the 
provinces,  almost  altogeliier  Mahometan, 
intervening  between  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  river  Kuban  designed 
as  a  boundary  of  the  Russian  dominion  in 
that  quarter.  According  to  the  essential 
points  of  contrast  which  these  provinces  pre- 
sent towards  each  other,  we  may  describe 
them  as  consisting,  1,  of  the  four  chiefly 
Christian  Principsdities  upon  the  sea-board 
of  the  Euxine,  bounded  by  the  Caucasus  to 
the  north,  by  Greorgia  to  the  east,  and  by 
Turkish  Armenia  to  the  south;  2,  of  ihe 
pther  provinces  stretching  between  these 
PrindfMilities  and  the  Caspian,  and  similarlj 
intervening  between  the  Turkish  frontier 
and  the  ^ucasus,  being  also  cluefly  Cturis- 
tian ;  3,  of  the  Mahometan  provinces  already 
described  as  lying  between  btie  Caucasus  and 
the  Kuban,  and  4,  of  the  marauding  moun- 
taineers, as  distir^iiished  Qrom  ihe  oeopleof 
the  plain.  Such  >;ere  the  i -scoidant  ele- 
ments which  Ic  was  proposed  to  unite  into 
one  homogeneous  body. 

Of  the  two  alternatives  which  we  have 
described  as  lemaming,  if  tba;  of  a  Russian 
dominion  were  reject^  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine v/hich  would  have  been  encompass- 
ed by  the  greater  difficulty.  We  will  take, 
first,  the  question  of  a  Turkish  suzerainete 
to  be  instituted  as  a  guarantee  of  the  virtual 
independence  of  these  provinces.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  tuat  Ibe  frontier  of  the 
rivers  Terek  and  Kuban  would  have  foi  med, 
in  some  respects,  pa  excellent  one  foj-  I'or- 
key;  inasmuch  a^  oeyond  the  stony  ooun- 
dary  of  the  Caucus,  u  Mahometan  :;ad 
warlike  race  would  nave  stood  n  Jie  outpon 
oi  (ianger.  a  id  ha\  e  served  'n  some  degree 
the  purpose  of  the  '  AJUilaiy  Fi-ouuer"  df 
the  Austrian  Empire  in  Hungary. 

But  it  is  dear  Uiat  the  i.nposiUop  of  a 
Turkish  suzeraineie  would  *)e  ultogethe*-  'n- 
applicable  to  cbe  Cbristiau  pi  evinces  wi»'ch 
form  by  much  iue  yfitger  portior  &  ^iie  ter- 
ritory here  in  questioiL    That  species  of 
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supremacy  can  only  exist  upon  one  of  these 
two  conditions.  Either  it  may  be  newly 
imposed  upon  a  people  well  affected  towards 
the  principles  which  regulate  this  soyereign 
goyemment ;  or,  when  existing  in  antagonism 
to  all  popular  predilections,  it  can  exist  by 
by  the  force  or  prescription  alone.  Here 
lies  the  broad  contrast  between  the  Christian 
Principaliti^  of  Asia  and  those  of  Europe. 
If  we  refer  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople,  we  shall  find  that,  so  long  as 
twenty-seyen  years  ago,  the  Caucasian  pro- 
yinces  were  dealt  with  upon  either  side  as 
ayowedly  a  traditionary  possession  of  Rus- 
sia. "  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  Imeritia,  Grouriel, 
and  seyeral  other  proyinces  of  the  Caucasus, 
having  been  for  a  hng  time  and  in  perpetuity 
annexed  to  the  Empire  of  Rueeia^^  &c. — 
(Treaty  of  Adrianople,  Art.  iy.)  But  it 
singularly  happened  that,  while  the  principle 
of  Turkish  suzerainete  had  become  alto- 
gether alienated  from  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Christian  proyinces,  the  traditions  of  Turkish 
goyemment  still  tenaciously  clung  to  t^e 
popular  mind,  in  which  that  dominion  was 
associated,  howeyer  fallaciously,  with  the 
worst  tyranny  and  with  total  subjugation. 
While  the  European  Principalities  had  b^un 
to  appreciate  Uie  signal  cnange  ^j^hich  had 
affected  the  Ottoman  policy,  the  Asiatic 
Principalities,  on  the  other  lumd,  had  been 
altogether  withdrawn  for  a  yery  long  period 
from  its  influence,  excepting  in  the  instances 
in  which  the  incursions  of  a  Turkish  army, 
during  a  war  between  Bussia  and  the  Porte, 
had  naturally  reyiyed  the  odious  recollec- 
tions of  the  ancient  Ottoman  rule.  As, 
therefore,  the  institution  of  a  Turkish  supre- 
macy oyer  these  pjroyinces  would  luiye 
aimed  at  the  imposition  not  of  a  physical 
but  of  a  moral,  not  of  a  real,  but  of  a  titu- 
lar, dominion,  it  is  equally  clear,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  that  supremacy  would  haye 
been  disdainfully  rejected  by  iJie  will  of  the 
Christian  people,  and,  on  the  other,  that  there 
would  haye  been  no  means  for  its  enforce- 
ment, eyen  if  an  adoption  of  such  a  course 
had  not  been  on  other  grounds  altogether 
subyersiye  of  the  ends  which  it  was  designed 
to  promote. 

We  now  come  to  the  only  remaining  al- 
tematiye,  yiz.,  that  which  proposes  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  the  proyinces  lying 
between  the  Turkish  frontier  and  the  EubaTi, 
and  either  their  single  independence,  or  their 
incorporation  into  one  soyereign  Confederacy 
of  States.  Very  similar  reasons,  howeyer,  to 
those  which  would  haye  precluded  the  institu- 
tion of  an  Ottoman  suzerainet6,  would  also 
haye  precluded  the  combination  of  these  pro- 
yinces. It  is  almost  impossible  to  conoeiye 
that  the  Quristians  to  the  south  and  the  Ma- 


hometans to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  could 
haye  formed  a  union.  It  b  altogether  im- 
jpossible  to  suppose  that  such  a  union  could 
haye  been  formed  between  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  and  the  mountaineers,  whom  they 
both  hate  and  dread  yet  more  than  they  hate 
and  dread  either  the  Russians  or  the  Turks. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  any  scheme 
of  policy,  excluding  those  mountaineers  from 
its  consideration,  could  haye  been  compatible 
with  the  security — we  mean  not  the  political 
independence  assailed  by  Russia,  but  with 
the  yery  social  rights— of  the  Christian  pro- 
yinces, which  were  almost  altogether  without 
means  of  defence. 

If  this,  then,  were  an  obstacle  to  a  confe- 
deration of  the  States,  much  more  was  it  an 
obstacle  to  their  single  independence.  More- 
oyer,  eyen  in  exclusion  of  the  mountaineers, 
it  is  clear  that,  without  an  effectiye  union 
between  the  different  proyinces,  their  rights 
would  again  be  trenched  upon,  one  by  one, 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Goyemment,  in  a 
manner  which  would  require  the  closest 
superyision  upon  our  part.  Mr.  Oliphant, 
indeed,  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  haye  made 
Abkhasia  independent,  because  its  Prince, 
Michael,  less  pmdent  than  the  other  chiefs, 
had  committed  himself  to  our  cause.  But 
while  he  acknowledges  that  such  a  policy 
would  hereafler  inyolye  much  contingent 
interyention  upon  our  part,  he  must  remem- 
ber that  the  neutralisation  of  the  Euxine 
would  render  such  an  interyention  impossi- 
ble, not  only  by  ourselyes,  but  eyen  by  the 
Turkish  Goyemment.  And  this  maritime 
neutralisation  has  been  dictated  by  consid- 
erations far  more  important  than  that  of 
territorial  independence.  Mr.  Oliphant,  in- 
deed, assures  us  that  any  aggression  com- 
mitted by  Russia  to  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus,  would  present  dangers  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  render  the  renewal  of  a  war 
between  ourselyes  and  that  Empire  both 
justifiable  and  expedient.  The  practical 
question,  howeyer,  rests  in  the  yiew  which 
the  British  people  would  take  of  such  justice 
and  expediency ;  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  only  twenty-eight  years  ago,  the  British 
Groyemment,  which  presumptiyely  repre- 
sents the  opinion  of  the  British  people,  did 
not  consider  the  Turkish  Empire  itself  worth 
the  hazard  of  hostilities.  We  can  neyer 
predicate  of  a  future  period  the  complica- 
tions to  which  war,  eyen  upon  the  most 
apparently  restricted  theatre,  may  giye  rise ; 
nor  can  we  conceiye  any  more  inexpedient 
course  than  that  which,  by  making  territorial 
changes,  eyen  if  we  were  to  concede  that 
they  were  immediately  and  abstractly  bene- 
ficial, would  proportionately  multiply  the 
contingencies  of  war. 
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While,  therefore,  we  acquiesce,  for  these 
reasons,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Russian  su- 
premacy over  the  Christian  Principalities  of 
Asia,  as  the  only  practicable  course  that  could 
have  presented  itself,  even  if  hostilities  had 
been  prolonged  with  a  view  to  their  emancipa- 
tion, it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  incorporated  into  the 
Russian  Empire.  The  natural  hardihood  of 
their  inhabitants — their  remoteness  from  the 
strongholds  of  the  Muscovite  power — the 
intervention  of  the  Caucasian  range — and, 
above  all,  the  indomitable  mountaineers 
whom  Russia,  if  she  follow  a  policy  of  sub- 
jugation with  merely  military  forces,  must 
efiectually  overpower  before  she  can  effec- 
tually overpower  the  Principalities  of  Trans- 
Caucasia — ^present  obstacles  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Czar  which  will  insure  to  these  terri- 
tories a  certain  qualified  independence. 
Even  under  the  system  preceding  the  recent 
war,  the  four  western  Principalities  of  Ime- 
ritia,  Abkhasia,  Gouriel,  and  Mingrelia,  had 
their  own  governments:  they  recognised 
four  distinct  orders  in  their  respective  states 
— the  reigning  family,  the  nobles,  the  free- 
men, and  serfs.  From  these  territories  the 
Russian  forces  were  usually  excluded ;  and 
Mr.  Oliphant  tells  us  that  the  Princess  of 
Imeritia  had  made  so  excellent  a  bargain  with 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  to  obtain  jfirom 
the  Russian  treasury  an  annual  payment  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  militia  four  thousand 
strong,  while,  in  fiwt,  her  Highness  only 
maintained  as  many  hundreds  in  arms,  and 
retained  the  proportionate  difference  of  the 
Russian  annuity  in  the  exchequer  of  her  prin- 
cipality !  Circumstances  sudi  as  these  indi- 
cate the  possession  of  jural  rights  scarcely 
less  complete,  and  of  actual  advantages  yet 
more  considerable  than  those  enjoyed  by 
Servia  in  its  relations  with  the  Porte.  The 
question  at  issue,  therefore,  in  these  Princi- 
palities, was  not  a  question  of  Russian  do- 
minion but  of  Russian  suzerainete. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  oppressive  commercial  sys- 
tem of  Russia  has  hitherto  checked  the  en- 
terprise of  Mingrelia,  it  will  be  seen,  from 
the  following  reasons,  that  that  system  is 
henceforth  terminated.  On  this  head,  we 
quote  Mr.  Oliphant's  statement : — 

"  It  was  necessary  to  Ruasia,  after  she  had  ac- 
quired Georgia,  that  she  should  poflsess  some  port 
upon  the  Black  Sea.  She  therefore  purchased 
the  right  of  trading  at  Bedoute  Kaleb,  and  re- 
served to  herself  the  privilege  of  levying  does,  and 
making  whatever  mercantile  regulations  she 
might  think  proper  there.  The  restrictive  policy 
which  characterizes  her  commercial  relations 
generally,  was  of  course  enforced  here ;  but  the 
If  ingreliansy  who  had  retained  tiie  right  of  doing 


what  they  pleased  at  any  other  part  of  the  sea- 
board, natarallv  wished  to  avoid  this  tax  npoD 
their  trade  by  choosing  some  other  point  of  enti^. 
No  sooner,  however,  md  Uiey  attempt  this,  tbas 
Russia  seized  their  goods  as  contraband,  and  has 
ever  since  establish^  a  preventive  service  to  ob- 
struct the  prosecution  of  that  free  commerce,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  they  have  a  perfect  right 
The  spirit  of  the  population  is  thoroughly  mer- 
cantile,  and  they  aesire  nothing  ^ore  earnestly 
than  to  assist  in  devdoping  resources  probably 
not  surpassed,  in  extent  and  variety,  by  any  coim- 
try  in  the  world.  Almost  the  sole  use  which  b 
made  at  present  of  the  only  navigable  river  in  tbe 
province,  the  Rhion,  is  as  a  means  of  carrying  so- 
called  contraband  goods  into  the  interior. "— 
Oliphant'8  Tran^-Cauccma, 

It  appears,  then,  that  while  the  political 
rights  of  the  Asiatic  Principalities  are  sudi 
as  secure  the  freedom,  and  afford  a  basis  for 
the  social  development,  of  their  population, 
the  commercial  oppression  under  which  they 
have  hitherto  laboured,  is  the  only  attribute 
of  Russian  dominion  which  has  thwarted 
their  natural  growth.  We  apprehend  that 
a  recurrence  of  this  evil  is  effectually  pro- 
vided against  by  one  great  incident  in  the 
war,  and  by  one  prominent  stipulation  in  the 
treaty.  We  find  that  the  aggressive  policy 
of  Russia^  has  been  in  this  instance  maritime 
and  not  territorial.  The  fleet  and  the  bar- 
hour  of  Sebastopol  constituted,  it  is  clear, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  key  of 
her  authority  upon  this  eastern  sea-board  of 
the  Euxine.  Now,  therefore,  that  her  mari- 
time dominion  in  these  waters  is  destroyed, 
it  is  certain  that  her  commercial  dominion 
must  terminate  also ;  for  her  established  in- 
ability to  subjugate  the  ruling  princes  implies 
her  inability  to  continue  this  commerdal 
dominion  by  land. 

Independentiy,  however,  of  this  conside- 
ration, die  terms  of  the  twelfth  article  of  tbe 
Treaty  of  Peace  establish  a  commercial  sys- 
tem in  die  Black  Sea,  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  renewal  or  continuance  of  any  such 
restrictions  upon  trade : — 

Article  12. 

"  Free  from  any  impediment,  the  commerce  in 
the  ports  and  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  shall  be 
subject  only  to  regulations  of  health,  customs,  and 
pohce,  framed  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial  transactions.  In  order  to 
afford  the  oonunerdal  and  maritime  interests  of 
every  nation  the  security  that  is  desired,  Bossia 
and  the  Sublime  Porte  will  admit  consuls  into 
their  ports  situated  upon  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law." 

It  is  clear  that,  by  the  terms  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  Russian  Government  has  pledged 
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itself  to  an  abolition  of  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem which  has  depressed  the  commermal 
enei^ies  of  the  Christian  Principalities  of 
Asia.  It  must  be  conceded,  indeed,  that 
any  jurist,  without  knowing  more  of  the  con- 
stitutional relations  subsisting  between  them 
and  the  Russian  Court  than  what  is  implied 
in  the  fact  (if  it  be  correctly  stated)  that  the 
latter  had  purchased  the  right  of  trading  at 
cme  of  the  ports  of  Mingrelia,  would  pro* 
nounoe  for  the  recoffliition  by  Russia  of 
indefeasible  rights — ^that  is,  of  rights  alien- 
able only  by  voluntary  concession.  The 
customs  system  established  by  Russia,  in 
this  Principality  at  least,  must  consequently 
have  been  as  illegal  as  it  was  oppressive. 
The  twelfth  article  of  the  Treaty  has  a  special 
importance  in  affording  to  the  Six  Powers 
a  continual  right  of  representation  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  if  the  obligation 
which  it  entails  upon  that  Government  be 
not  faithfully  discharged.  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  there  is  no  douSt,  will  establish 
consulates  in  all  those  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea  where  their  institution  is  likely  to  de- 
velop the  interchange  of  this  country  with 
the  Russian  coasts ;  and  nothing  can  more 
effectually  tend  at  once  to  promote  the  com- 
mercial growth,  and  to  establish  the  political 
security,  of  the  Asiatic  Principalities  than 
their  integration,  in  this  manner,  with  the 
international  system  of  Europe. 

These  provinces  exhibit  just  those  natural 
elements  of  wealth  which  a  free  commercial 
policy  is  calculated  to  develop.  Their  ter- 
ritory comprises  not  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  the  sea-board  of  the 
Euxine.  It  extends  to  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles  inland.  The  aggregate  population 
does  not  exceed  500,000.  Three  of  the 
four  provinces  almost  .unanimously  profess 
the  Christian  faith.  Abkhasia  alone  pos- 
sesses any  considerable  proportion  of 
Mahometans.  This,  indeed,  has  been  a 
natural  result  of  the  immediate  intervention 
of  her  narrow  territory  between  the  coast 
and  the  Mussulmans  of  Circassia.  No 
country  has  greater  facilities  of  internal 
transport  than  each  of  these  provinces. 
The  whole  territory  is  intersected  by  rivers 
within  a  distance  of  every  few  miles.  Many 
of  these  rivers  are  both  deep  and  wide. 
Owing  to  the  disproportion  which  has  so 
long  existed  between  the  territory  and  the 
population,  a  large  tract  of  these  provinces 
C9fitinues  to  consist  of  woodland.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade  which  a  libe- 
ral customs  system  would  throw  open  to 
these  provinces  is  very  considerable. 
Under  any  arrangement,  resort  must  still 
be  had  to  their  rivers  for  the  transport  of 
the  whole  western  commerce  of  Georgia^ 


which  has  no  outlet  into  Europe  except 
through  Mingrelia  and  Imeritia,  whose 
rivers  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  distance 
between  the  sea-coast  and  the  Georgian 
frontier.  Georgia,  indeed,  has  ample  rivers 
of  her  own ;  but  those  rivers  communicate 
only  with  the  Caspian.  The  population  is 
industrious  and  commercial ;  the  original 
rigour  of  its  differences  of  social  condition 
has  been  mitigated;  and  although,  with 
nearly  every  other  country  in  a  state  of 
partial  civilisation,  the  element  of  serfdom 
enters  into  its  political  society,  the  meanest 
condition'^which  it  recognises  is  that  of  a  serf 
attached  to  the  soil  —  not  that  of  a  slave  ex- 
ported to  the  Ottoman  markets. 

V.  We  now  advert  to  the  question  of  the 
Principalities  of  the  Danube,  titularly  sub- 
ject to  the  Porte  in  nearly  the  same  degree 
as  the  Principalities  of  Asia  are  practi^y 
subject  to  Russia. 

The  basis  of  the  constitution  of  these 
provinces — although  nominally  existing  in 
the  subordination  of  their  political  rights  to 
the  exclusive  suzerainete  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte — rests,  in  effect,  in  the  subordination 
of  those  rights  to  a  double  suzerainete 
vested  conjunctively  in  the  Porte  and  the 
high  contracting  Powers.  The  Sultan  con- 
tinues to  be  regarded  in  the  character  of 
lord  paramount  of  the  Moldavian  and  Wal- 
lachian  soil.  The  civil  rights  which  the 
Treaty  acknowledges  to  rest  in  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  territory  are  regarded  as  direct- 
ly arising  from  his  spontaneous  will — ^and 
the  political  organisation  which  has  yet  to 
be  devised  is  immediately  to  take  effect 
under  a  Hatti-sheriff  issued  by  the  Porte. 
But  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  every  act, 
whether  of  immediate  legal  organisation  or 
of  contingent  interference,  that  is  contem- 
plated in  reference  to  the  three  Principali- 
ties, is  to  originate  neither  with  the  Porte 
nor  with  the  contracting  Powers  solely,  but 
with  these  Powers  and  with  that  Govern- 
ment conjunctively.*  Thus,  the  constitution 
to  be  ultimately  instituted  for  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  by  the  Porte,  is  to  be  no 
other  than  that  which  shall  have  been 
already  determined  in  a  future  Conference 
of  the  contra^Qog  powers,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Paris.  Thus,  again,  the  Turkish 
right  of  military  intervention,  either  in 
those  provinces  or  in  Servia.  is  only  to 


*  Turkey,  indeed,  is  herself  one  of  the  Contractiner 
Powers.  But  this  circomstanoe  only  illustrates  tht 
compatibiLitj  of  the  rights  assumed  by  those  Powci? 
with  the  suzerain  rights  special^  reserved  to  her,  in- 
asmuch as  the  former,  ariang  out  of  a  treaty  which  ^ 
she  has  signed,  are  to  be  presumed  to  be  partial  ab-  '■ 
dicatioDi  of  supremacy  upon  her  part  in  their  &Toar. 
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proceed  upon  the  anterior  sanction  of  the 
same  Powers, 

Such  an  arrangement,  while  it  recognises 
tiie  abstract  principle  of  a  double  interven- 
tion imposed  by  tne  traditionary  policy  of 
the  Czars,  establishes  this  important  differ- 
ence of  application — that  it  substitutes  the 
general  and  civilizing  influence  of  Europe 
for  the  special  and  barbarizing  influence  of 
Russia.  No  other  course  could  satisfy  the 
double  necessity  of  giving  an  effectual  sanc- 
tion to  the  definitive  emancipation  of  Chris- 
tian provinces  from  Mahometan  masters, 
and  of  offering  a  permanent  guarantee 
against  the  progress  of  Russian  dominion 
on  the  Danube.  Nor  could  any  less  com- 
prehensive condition  secure  the  internal 
liberty  which  is  essential  to  the  social  de- 
velopment of  the  provinces. 

Thus  far  our  observations  apply  to  the 
three  Principalities  in  common.  We  have 
now  to  toucn  specially  on  the  constitution- 
al question  in  referencor  to  Moldavia  and 
WfiJlachia.  •  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  former  organisation  of  those  states, 
which  is  now  happily  suppressed,  presented 
the  elements,  even  independently  of  Russian 
.  intrigue,  of  satisfactory  government.  The 
intrinsic   evils   of   that    constitution  were 

Srobabljr  equal  to  the  ancillary  evils  of 
f  uscovite  domination.  Indeed,  the  polity 
of  these  principalities  was  just  such  as  must 
have  been  designed  with  the  view  of  favour- 
ing that  foreign  rule.  Under  every  show  of 
theoretical  liberty  it  insured  the  imposition 
of  every  kind  of  practical  despotism.  With 
a  view  of  illustrating  the  character  of  this 
system  of  administration,  we  need  not  refer 
further  than  to  the  Treaty  of  Ackerman, 
concluded  thirty  years  ago  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  In  the  Acte  separe  [of  this 
treaty]  relatifavx  Prindpauies  de  Moldavie 
ei  de  Valachie,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Hospodars 
shall  be  elected  by  lee  Bcjare  du  Divan  de 
ckaque  province,  et  avec  Va/ccord  general  dee 
habitane.  But  there  is  no  provision  what- 
ever for  the  actual  expression  of  the  popular 
will :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Russian 
or  the  Turkish  candidates  was  forced  upon 
the  local  Divans,  either  in  virtue  of  an 
agreement,  or  of  a  battle  of  intrigue,  between 
the  two  Courts.  The  Porte,  indeed,  was 
speciously  allowed  the  exclusive  right  of 
confirming  the  election  of  the  Divan;  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  provided  that  the 
right  of  refusing  confirmation  could  only  be 
exercised  by  the  t^vo  Courts  conjunctively ; 
and  as  the  ordinary  predominance  of  Russian 
over  Turkish  influence  in  those  provinces 
generally  secured  the  election  of  the  Russian 
nominee,  it  followed  that  the  Sultan  was 
compelled  to  confirm  the  dioice  of  the  Gsar. 


By  this  treaty,  the  tenure  of  office  by  the 
Blospodar  was  determined  to  be  seven 
years ;  and  the  same  officer  was  capable  of 
re-election.  By  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople— 
three  years  afterwards — ^the  office  was  made 
tenable  for  life.  These  governors  were  in 
no  way  amenable  to  their  subjects  on  a 
charge  of  misgovemment :  they  were  r^ 
movable  only  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
Russian  and  Turkish  Courts;  nor  had  the 
Principality  itself  either  a  voice  in  the  de- 
cision, or  a  share  in  the  process.  Even  the 
higher  classes  of  the  people,  under  this  op- 
pressive constitution,  had  no  appreciable 
power  in  the  government ;  it  bein^  provided 
in  the  Treaty  of  Ackerman, — ^**  £^  Bojan 
seront  tenues  d'ex^uter  les  ordres  del 
Hospodars,  et  de  rester  envers  eux  dans  lei 
homes  d'une.  parfaite  sounusson.** — Acte 
eipare* 

We  may  refer  to  two  other  stipulationi 
illustrative  of  the  commercial  and  military, 
as  well  as  of  the  constitutional,  authority, 
here  arrogated  by  Russia.  The  first  of 
these — ^which  is  a  part  of  the  same  separate 
Act  of  the  Treaty  of  Ackerman — asserts 
that  the  Hospodars  "shall  attend  to  the 
commercial  representations  both  of  the 
minister  and  consuls  of  the  Czar.^  It  is  ob- 
vious that  such  a  stipulation  afibrds  very 
little  short  of  a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  to 
the  Russian  representatives  with  the  Hospo- 
dar  himself,  upon  conmiercial  questions. 
The  second  of  the  two  stipulations  to  which 
we  have  referred — ^which  forms  part  of  the 
third  convention  annexed  to  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople — ^fixes  the  military  force,  which 
it  desi^ates  under  the  name  of  ^  armed 
guards,  at  the  lowest  possible  point  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
civU  order.  By  these  two  provisions  Russia 
successively  gained  a  commercial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  two  Principalities  during 
peace,  and  insured  their  inability  to  resist 
in  the  event  of  war. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  new  organis- 
ation of  these  Principalities — although  it 
may  proceed  upon  the  same  recognition  of 
existing  social  characteristics — ^must  be  dis- 
tinctly different  from  that  which  is  now 
suppressed,  and  which  was  at  once  based 
upon  internal  despotism,  and  was  indissocia- 
ble  from  external  intrigue.  The  double 
object  conceived  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is 
that  of  instituting  a  scheme  of  polity  whidi 
shall  maintain  a  popular  freedom  propor- 
tionate to  social  elevation,  and  whi<m  waJl 
conform,  in  its  general  principles,  to  die 


*  These  quotations  from  the  several  Treaties  may 
be  verified  ^a  reference  to  the  BecueQ  dee  2Wute«— 
Martens  et  Caaqr— -torn.  vL 
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opinions  of  the  classes  whom  it  purposes  to 
enfranchise.  With  this  view,  as  it  is  well 
known,  a  commission  created  hy  the  Seven 
Powers,  and  a  local  Divan  convoked  in 
either  Principality  by  the  Sultan,  are  de- 
signed jointly  to  propose  the  required  con- 
stitution. Tiie  external  relations  of  such  a 
constitution,  both  to  the  Sultan  and  to  the 
European  Powers  in  general,  is  already 
determined  in  the  Treaty. 

Two  very  important  questions,  however, 
the  one  relating  to  political  and  the  other  to 
social  reconstruction,  will  be  involved  in  the 
joint  labours  of  the  Commission  and  of  the 
two  Divans.     We  allude,  first,  to  the  union, 
or  the    continued  separation,  of  the  two 
Principalities;  and  secondly,  to  the  m^- 
tenance  or  the  abolition  of  serfdom.    In  re- 
gard to  the  former,  we  presume  that  the 
expression  of  the  two  Divans  will  be  conclu- 
siye  upon  the  question.     On  this  point,  the 
considerations  are  so  numerous  and  conflict- 
ing, that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  issue. 
The  Moldavians  and  WaUachians  are  dis- 
tinct races  in  respect  of  physical  origin ;  but 
their  character  has  generally  approximated 
imder  the  influence  of  a  similar  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  system.     Their  political  traditions 
are  those  of  separate  government ;  but  their 
real  interests,  in  freedom  and  in  commerce, 
are  essentially  identical.    The  territory  of 
each  similarly  intervenes  between  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey  Proper;  but,  if  united, 
it  would  not  form  a  compact  dominion; 
and  it  has  distinct  and  distant  capitals.    The 
incorporation  of  the  two  provinces  into  one 
state  has  been  frequently  urged  in  France 
during  the  last  few  months,  on  the  ground 
of  political  security  ;  and  probably  without 
any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  society,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
in  the  Principalities  themselves.    But  these 
two  considerations  are  obvious, — ^that  the 
political  strength  which  it    is  sought    to 
derive  from  their  union,  can  only  be  realis- 
ed in  the  event  of  the  correspondence  of  such 
a  measure  with  their  national  predilections ; 
and  that  the  local  Divans,  constituted  upon 
the  liberal  basis  which  has  been  determined 
on,  form  the  best  exponents  of  the  popular 
will 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
is  one  of  equal  difficulty  and  importance.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  even  by  tiie 
most  ardent  philanthropists,  that  an  imme- 
diate and  total  emancipation  of  the  serfe 
would  be  liable  to  engender  evils  probably 
greater  than  it  could  remedy,  ft  would 
trench  on  the  most  valued  rights  of  the 
wealthier  classes;  immediately  prompt  those 
classes  to  return  to  the  Russian  rule ;  and 


Russian  influence  directed  in  antagonism 
both  to  the  interests  of  the  Western  Powers, 
and  to  the  liberal  government  of  the  Princi- 
palities. These  serfs  are  in  the  possession 
partly  of  ecclesiastical  and  parUy  of  lay 
landholders.  Neither  class  of  owners  will 
voluntarily  surrender  their  rights  in  this 
respect,  without  a  fully  commensurate  com- 
pensation, either  pecuniary  or  ten'itorial. 
it  appears  impossible  to  suggest  any  quarter 
from  which  an  equivalent,  either  in  money 
or  in  land,  can  be  obtained.  It  was  lately 
the  policy  of  Prince  Ghika  to  mitigate  the 
condition  of  these  serfs;  but  his  endeavours 
to  win  over  their  owners  to  his  cause  signally 
failed.  The  International  Commission,  we 
hope,  will  adopt  a  course  which,  while  it 
shall  not  hazard  an  immediate  social  revolu- 
tion, shall  nevertheless  lay  a  basis  for  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  serfdom.  In  this  re- 
spect, they  will  be  obliged  carefully  to  ana- 
lyse the  composition  of  the  Moldavian 
Divan ;  inasmuch  as,  if  that  body  comprise 
any  servile  elements,  a  conffict  of  opinion 
will  arise;  and,  if  those  elements  be  rejected, 
a  unanimity  will  probably  prevail  in  its 
councils,  totally  at  variance  with  the  social 
progress  of  the  population. 

Pecuniary  compensation  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  a  justification  of  a  policy  of 
emancipation.  We  are  told  that  owners 
possess  a  right  of  property  in  their  serfs; 
but  all  rights  of  property  are  dependent 
upon  morality ;  and  both  slavery  and  serf- 
dom are  now  generally  acknowledged,  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  to  be  contrary  to  morality. 
And  if  it  be  said  that  a  partial  exposition  of 
morality  b  not  to  be  held  conclusive,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must,  within  a  certain  latitude, 
act  upon  our  own  convictions ;  that  it  is  on 
this  basis  that  beneficial  reformation  has 
usually  proceeded ;  that  the  general  Con- 
gresses of  Europe  have  invariably  arrogated 
to  themselves  this  political  supremacy  with 
the  presumptive  concurrence  of  the  dmerent 
nations;  and  above  all,  that  the  Conventions, 
which  have  at  different  periods  been  drawn 
up  for  these  very  Principalities,  theoretically 
assert  the  establishment  of  that  general 
liberty  which  a  policy  of  emancipation  in- 
volves, but  which  the  practice  of  government 
has  ignored.  On  these  grounds,  therefore, 
we  consider  the  question  of  jural  right  as 
already  determined  in  favour  of  uncondi- 
tional emancipation.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  be  the  wise  policy 
of  the  Commission  to  proceed  in  such  a 
manner  as  neither  violently  to  alienate  the 
aflections  of  the  dominant  classes,  nor  sud- 
denly to  create  a  social  revolution  which 
may  destroy  or  suspend  the  channels  of 


thereby  give  admission  to  every  kind  of  |  industry  and  labour.    A  majority  of  that 
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body  will  avow  themselves  in  fevour  at 
once  of  liberalism  and  moderation ;  and  we 
oan  hardly  question  the  success  of  tlie  issue. 
The  three  Principalities  of  the  Danube 
are  now  likely  to  form,  not  so  much  insig- 
nificant provinces  subjected  to  general  pro- 
tection, as  States  united  with  Turkey  against 
foreign  aggression,  and  collectively  present- 
ing a  power  too  great  to  be  easily  over- 
thrown. Servia  luone,  in  vhrtue  of  her 
militia  system,  is  probably  capable  of  bring- 
ing a  force  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  men 
into  the  field;  and  these  niay  at  any  time 
be  trained,  within  a  short  period,  as  a  regu- 
lar army.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  may 
hereafter  be  proportionately  strong;  and  by 
physical  strength,  by  free  legislation,  and  by 
commercial  energy,  it  can  h^dly  be  doubted 
that  the  Christian  rrincipalities  will  form  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  tyrannising  and  bar- 
barising  influence  of  the  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian Governments,  and  strengthen  the  inter- 
ests of  Christianity  and  of  commerce  in  the 
East  of  Europe. 

VI.  The  question  of  the  recent  concession 
of  civil  rights  to  the  Christian,  co-ordinately 
with  the  Mahometan  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
in  those  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia  which 
virtually  as  well  as  titularly  form  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  of  not 
less  importance  than  the  question  which  has 
been  last  discussed.  It  appears  to  have 
given  birth  to  apprehensions  for  the  future 
of  Turkey, — even  among  those  who  are 
foremost  to  acknowledge  the  theoretical 
justice  and  liberality  of  tiie  measure  that  it 
involves, — which  we  ourselves,  after  much 
personal  experience  of  the  character  of  the 
Mussulman  aD4  the  Christian  people,  be- 
lieve to  be  devoid  of  any  solid  foundation. 

It  is  said  that  great  practical  difficulties 
will  impede  the  realisation  of  these  conces- 
sions to  the  Rayahs :  that  any  such  abnega- 
tions of  the  traditionary  policy  of  3ie 
Turkish  Empire  will  sustain  violent  opposi- 
tion from  the  whole  Mahometan  population: 
that  the  genius  of  the  Ottoman  system  rests 
upon  the  maintenance  of  an  exclusive  reli- 
gious aristocracy :  and  so  forth.  This  is  no 
answer  whatever.  This  is  the  apprehension 
that  in  all  ages  has  constituted  itself  an 
argument  against  every  concession  that  has 
ever  been  offered  to  necessity  and  justice. 
An  application  of  reasoning  such  as  this 
might  be  made  with  equal  plausibility  to 
every  measure  of  reform  that  has  been 
withheld  by  violence  and  urged  by  right. 
The  final  attainment  of  civil  liberty  has,  in 
almost  all  instances,  been  marked  by  national 
ttru^les :  but  in  no  single  instance  that  we  { 


can  call  to  mind  has  the  principle  triumphed 
at  the  cost  of  the  constitution  which  it  hat 
been  intended  to  reform. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  it  is 
dear  that  this  is  the  policy  by  which  Turkey 
is  to  be  preserved — ^not  that  by  which  she 
is  to  be  destroyed.    The  absence  of  this 
civil  equality  has  been  the  cause  of  thst 
internal  disaffection,  and  of   those  secrel 
intrigues,   which  it  is  the  object   of  our 
national  policy  to  terminate.     The  aliena- 
tion of  the  Christians  from  the  Turkish  to 
the  Russian  Government — whidi  has  dooe 
more  than  the  battles  of  a  century  to  promote 
the  Muscovite  dominion  in  the  South—is 
the  very  result  of  that  tyrannous  oppression 
which  it  is  now  sought  to  break  up  and  de- 
stroy.    It  is  apprehended  that   any  such 
liberality  is  irreconcilable  with  the  inherent 
bigotry  of  a  Mahometan  people.     But  this 
people  has  already  been  tried   by  simiL^ 
tests.    The  reforming  and   Europeanisii^ 
policy  of  the  late  Sultan  was  at  least  equally 
antagonistic  to  their  social   prepossessions 
as  the  present  introduction  of  the  Qiristians 
to  civil  rights.     The  storm  which  that  policy 
produced,  arose  rather  firom   Egypt  than 
firom  internal  alienation  in  European  Turkey: 
and  the  fiinaticism  which  dictated  the  insur- 
rection that  then  took  place,  is  now,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  nearly  extinct,     lie  Otto- 
man  Porte  has  since  passed  from  the  position 
of  a  persecuting  to  that  of  a  tolerating 
Power.     The  latter  attitude  stood,  at  least, 
midway  between  its  ancient  and  its  present 
policy :  yet  no  popular  indignation  assailed 
such  an  adoption  of  the  general  policy  of 
of  the  Christian  States.    A£)reover,  if  these 
privileges  had  been  withheld,  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  the  rising  power  of  the  Christians 
must  ultimately  have  produced  an  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Turks,  while  there  b  no 
corresponding  reason  to  apprehend  that  their 
concession  will  involve  an  insurrection  of 
the  Turks,  either  against  the  Christians,  or 
against  their  own  Government.     The  cause 
of  justice  is  therefore  the  cause  of  expedi- 
ency. 

It  has  been  attempted,  in  the  quarter  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  to  demon- 
strate the  impolicy  of  these  concessions— 
and  the  injustice«of  urging  them  upon  Tur- 
key— ^from  the  analogy  of  our  relations 
with  India.  Few  comparisons  could  be 
more  infelicitous.  Between  the  British  and 
native  populations  of  India,  there  is  no 
commensurate  civilisation:  no  sort  of  com- 
munity of  interest :  no  kind  of  numerical 
proportion:  no  common  national  occupation 
of  the  same  territory.  To  argue,  therefore, 
from  the  subject  population  of  India  to  ths 
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subject  population  of  Turkey,  is  simply  pre- 
posterous. 

The  grant  of  these  civil  rights  gains  addi- 
tional importance  from  the  free  character  of 
local  government  in  Turkey.     In  that  £m- 

Eire  each  village  has  its  municipality,  as 
eely  constitute  as  the  local  jurisdictions 
of  Spain.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Turki&h 
villages  elect  the  members  of  this  govern- 
ment, which  is  charged,  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  a  superior  power,  with  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  the  contributions  distribu^ 
tively  imposed  upon  each  community  by  the 
Central  or  the  Provincial  Government,  hi 
the  more  prominent  municipalities,  the  local 
rights  are  proportionately  more  important ; 
as  in  the  instance  of  Bosna-Serai,  the  capital 
town  of  Bosnia,  where  the  Vizier  of  that 
fNTOvince — ^like  the  Imperial  functionaries  hi 
their  relations  with  the  Italian  cities — ^is  not 
permitted  to  reside  within  its  walls.  £x^ 
amples  such  as  these  serve  to  shew  that  the 
position  to  which  the  Christians  are  about  to 
be  exalted,  is  a  participation  with  the 
Mahometans,  not  in  a  subjugation  under  a 
common  despotism,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
common  municipal  rights. 

That  the  antagonism  of  the  two  religions^ 
in  its  influence  upon  social  relations,  hae 
been  long  by  no  means  invincible,  is  curi- 
ously illustrated  by  Mr.  Urquhart  in  recount- 
ing his  travels  in  Magnesia,  in  the  course  of 
a  work  published  so  long  ago  as  1831: — 

«'  AmoDg  these  villages  I  observed  a  most  inter- 
estiog  £Bu:t— Tarks  aod  GbristiaDS  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  and  good-will.  The  village  coio- 
manity  is  far  removed  from  the  line  of  comma  ni- 
catioD  ;  straDgers  never  pass  through  it,  so  that 
slumberiDg  animosities  are  not  awakened ;  there 
18  one  law  for  all ;  they  do  not  pay  distinct  poll, 
and  land,  and  property  taxes ;  but  one  tax  on 
property ;  and  they  compoond  for  the  poll  tax  of 
the  whole  community,  so  that  the  Turks  pay  their 
share  jnat  as  the  Christians.  The  industry,  pros- 
perity, and  information  of  both  populations  is 
perfectly  similar;  and  religion,  though  a  differ- 
ence, is  not  a  distinction.* —TVirJt^jf  and  its'Rt- 
untrees,    P.  59. 

Such,  then,  in  a  period  of  Mahometan 
fanaticism,  was  the  tocial  relation  of  the 
Christian  to  the  Turk,  where  the  civil  relation 
involved  the  same  equality,  in  privilege  and 
in  rank,  with  that  which  it  is  now  deter- 
mined to  establish  throughout  the  Ottoman 
Empire.* 


•  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  Mahometan 
rale,  eepocially  its  early  history,  we  would  gtrongly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  Mr.  Frei^- 
man's  "  History  and  Conquests  of  the  Saraoens"^ 
(Oxford,  Parker,  1856)— being  the  repablicaiion  cf 
six  Leoturas  lately  deliversd  before  the  Edinburgh 
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The  vast  importance  of  the  exaltation  of 
the  Christian  communities,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  Eastern  Europe, 
is  scarcely  yet  capable  of  being  appreciated 
in  its  fullest  scope.  But  the  records  of 
travellers  already  speak  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made.  Dr.  Sandwith,  in- 
deed, has  been  appealed  to  in  evidence  of 
Mahometan  intolerance ;  of  the  continuance 
of  antipathies  in  the  dominant  against  the 
subject  population ;  and  of  an  imperfect 
realisation  in  practice  of  the  new  religious 
law.  To  expect  an  immediate  and  complete 
observation  of  such  a  law  in  the  vast  terri- 
tories of  a  government  which  has  never 
possessed  a  strong  central  organization,  and 
where  local  privileges  have  been  guarded, 
during  several  centuries,  with  the  jealousy  of 
a  religious  caste,  would  be  as  unreasonable 
as  to  expect  social  antipathies  to  be  extin- 
guished by  a'  Hatti*sheriif.  But  Dr.  Sand- 
with may  also  be  appealed  to  in  evidence 
of  the  signal  impulse  which  a  proclamation 
of  religious  equality  produced  among  the 
Christians,  who  began  to  labour  for  the  Turk- 
ish cause  in  the  province  of  Kara  more  zeal- 
ously than  the  Mussulmans  themselves. 

It  may  appear  chimerical  to  advert  to  the 
possible  result  of  the  gradual  infusion  of 
Christian  customs  and  opinions,  which  a  re- 
ligious equality  must  necessarily  produce,  in 
reference  to  the  moral  dominion  of  the  two 
religions.  By  the  influence,  however,  of 
these  customs  and  opinions,  Turkey  has 
already  been,  in  great  degree,  socially  as 
well  as  politically  Europeanised.  Thus  we 
find  the  political  system  of  Turkey  in  great 
degree  transformed  by  the  maxims  and 
principles  of  the  Christian  States.  Thus 
we  find  the  practice  of  polygamy  declining 
among  a  majority  of  those  who  enjoy  a  high 
reputation  in  respect  of  other  virtues  of 
social  life ;  so  that  it  may  appear  that  the 
social  customs  of  Europe  are  becoming  the 
moral  laws  of  the  Turkish  people.  Finally, 
the  slave-market,  once  the  great  bazaar  of 
Constantinople,  has  for  many  years  been 
closed ;  and  the^trade  in  slaves  has  largely 
declined. 

VII.  If  we  here  turn  from  the  moral  ti* 
the  commercial  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  prospect  is  not  les^  cheering, 
we  shall  not  be  accused  of  hasty  introduc- 
tion, if  we  limit  our  inquiries  in  this  respect 
to  the  present  century.  From  the  returns, 
faithfully  transcribed,  in  Mr.  Macgregor'.^^ 
Commercial  Statistics,  we  will  first  take  u 


Philosophical  Institution.  The  subject  is  handled 
with  great  deameasy  ability,  and  impartiality,  and 
with  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  details. 
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computation,  of  tonnage  in  four  periods  ex- 
tending from  1800  to  1840  :— 

Tonofage  betwe^  EDgland  and  the  TnrkiBh 
Empire. 

ToniMffe  ci  TMeels  oleand. 
Inwirds. 


Tears. 

1800 5,500 

1820, 7,800 

1830 18,500 

1840, 24,000 


Outwards. 

(No  return.) 

4,500 

20,000 

36,000* 


If  we  turn  from  this  work  to  Mr.  Mao* 
eulloch's  Commercial  Diotionary,  we  find 
the  real  or  declared  value  of  the  manuiao- 
tured  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  ex- 
ported to  European  Turkey  rising  from 
£2,319,000  in  1844  to  £2,881,000  in  1849. 
[Maccul,  Com.  Diet— Art.  Turkey.]  If  we 
turn  again  to  the  Summary  of  Trade  and 
Navigation  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  five  following  years  1849-1853,  (both 
inclusive,)  we  find  the  manufactured  produce 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
European  Turkey— exclusively  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia — arising  from  the  value  of 
£2,103,000  to  £3,050,000.  The  difference 
between  the  £2,881,000  and  the  £2,103,000 
contained  in  the  two  tables  respectively  for 
the  same  year,  corresponds  to  the  difference 
of  the  Moldo-Wallaohian  trade,  included  in 
the  former  computation  and  excluded  from 
the  latter. 

So  much  for  the  increase  of  British  exports 
into  Turkey. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  Statistical  Tablee  of 
the  Board  of  Trade^  published  by  Mr.  Fon- 
blanque,  and  compare  Uus  increase  of  Turk* 
ish  consumption  with  the  increase  of  Turkish 
exportation  during  the  same  years,  we  are 
struck  by  results  not  less  amazing : 

Tonnage  of  voesels  entered  in  the  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  foreign  coontries. 

ToDBSge,  1S19.    Tonnage,  1868L 

From  Turkey,  (south 
of  the  Danube,) 96,000         155,000 

Syria, 3,000  9,080 

Egypt,t 86,000  152,000 

These  figures  are  taken  from  voluminous 
tables  referring  to  difierent  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

We  have  contented  ourselves  with  the 
returns  of  Anglo-Turkish  trade,  both  because 
they  form  the  most  important  consideration 

*  Mr.  Macgregoc's  Oonuneicial  Statistics.  YoL 
iL  p.  69. 

f  The  great  extent  of  Egyptian  trade  is  obviously 
prodnoed  by  extni*Bgyptiaii  oanseiL  Then  extra- 
neous inflnenoea  have  no  sneh  scope  in  BmopeMi 
Turkey. 


in  contemplating  the  Turkish  question  froia 
a  British  point  of  view,  and  because  they 
form  a  &ir  example  of  the  general  character 
of  Ottoman  commerce. 

We  find,  then,  that  this  Anglo-Turkidi 
trade  increased  in  the  twenty  years  inter- 
vening between  1820  and  1840  from  12^300 
to  60,000  tons — or  by  nearly  four  hundred 
per  cent — that  during  the  six  years  inter- 
vening between  1844  and  1849,  it  increased 
by  nearly  onefourth — that  in  the  five  follow- 
ing years  (1849-1853)  it  increased  by  nearly 
one-third-^nd^  finally  that  the  difiference  of 
tonnage,  on  vessels  cleared  from  Turkey, 
between  the  whole  Turkish  Empire  in  1820, 
and  European  Turkey  alone  in  1853,  rests 
between  the  figures  7,800  and  252,000,*— 
being  a  difference  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  per  cent  in  the  space  of  a  third  of 
a  century. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that,  in  thus  strength- 
ening and  renovating  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
we  have  been  dealing  with  a  political  system 
neither  effete  in  point  of  national  energy,  nor 
insecure  in  the  foundations  of  its  power. 
We  have  seen  that  the  rapid  increase  of  its 
commerce  promises  to  raise  its  positioB 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  hss 
been  shown  that  the  internal  polioy  of  the 
Turkish  Govemment-~dictated  originally  by 
the  counsels  of  Great  Britain — ^is  directly 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  problem  of 
binding  up  the  interests  of  the  Christiso  and 
the  Turk,  and  of  morally  uniting  alien  races 
under  the  common  bond  of  liberty,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  religious  rights.  It  is  not  less 
to  be  noted,  that  the  declaration  of  Maritime 
Laws,  in  the  suppression  of  privateeriug,  and 
in  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  neutral 
flags  and  neutral  goods,  indicates  a  corres- 
ponding advance  in  the  moderation  of  the 
Maritime  Powers.  And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  Lord  Derby's  assertion  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  British  Minister  at 
the  Congress  "had  taken  advantage  of  his 
position,  thus  to  sign  away  one  attribute  of 
the  sovereigntv  of  England,"  was  altogethwr 
indefensible:  because  the  right  which  was 
thus  conceded  had  no  other  utility  to  England 
than  as  an  engine  of  reciprocity  ;  and  because 
that  right  had  been  simultaneously  surren- 
dered by  all  the  Maritime  Powers  of  Europe. 
This,  in  truth,  is  but  one  of  many  instances 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Conservative 
party  have  alienated  themselves  from  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
by  their  stead&st  opposition  to  every  con- 


*  We  have  here  taken  the  En^iih  "entering/'  or 
hnport  table  of  flhipe  from  Torkej,  fat  ibm  ytar  lS2e 
---4Uid  have  added  the  Torkish  and  Mddo^WaUMhian 
eaqponsteEaglaiuifiirlSAB.    Bath  aia  gt?eA  aboTCi 
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cession  which  Her  Majesty's  Groyernment 
have  offered  to  humanity,  to  morality,  and 
to  justice.  More  than  all,  perhaps,  we  have 
laid  the  basis  of  a  future  intercourse  with 
the  Christian  races  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  by  which  we  shall  develop  their 
commercial  wealth,  and  by  which  they  will 
mingle  with  our  civilization.  These,  then, 
are  the  prospects  which  promise  at  once  a 
pecuniary  compensation  for  the  treasure,  and 
n  moral  satis&ation  for  the  blood,  which 
have  been  poured  out  in  vindication  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  East 


Art.  II. — 1.  History  of  the  Proportion 
of  Christianity  among  ths  Heaven  sines 
the  Reformation.  By  5ie  Rev.  W.  Brown, 
M.D.  Third  Edition,  1854.  Edinburgh 
and  London,  W.  Blackwood. 

2.  Cyelopeedia  of  Missions,  By  the  Rev. 
H.  Newcomb.  1856.  New  York,  C. 
Scribner. 

3.  Missions  to  the  Heathen.  Society  for 
Promoting  CShristian  Knowledge. 

4.  Church  in  the  Colonies.  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge. 

5.  Colonial  Church  Chronicle. 

iy.  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sions; AnncUes  de  la  Propagation  de  la 
Foi  ;  Reports  of  various  Societies. 

Amono  the  works  of  the  same  Divine 
Teacher,  and  in  the  same  narrative  of  them, 
are  contained,  both  an  earnest  exhortation 
to  proselytize,  and  a  denunciation,  which 
sounds  contemptuous  of  prosely  tism.*  Con- 
trasts such  as  this  are  a  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Far  from  accounting 
these  a' weakness  or  reproach,  it  possesses 
few  more  convendng  proofs  of'  its  truth,  or 
surer  pledges  that  it  is  to  last  for  ever.  In 
this  very  peculiarity  consists,  in  a  great 
degree,  its  superiority  over  the  other  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  and  most  of  its  own 
sects.  Each  of  these  seizes  on  truth  singly, 
and  develops  them  into  action,  unchecked  by 
the  necessary  counterpoise  by  which  each  is, 
in  its  own  nature,  accompanied  and  con* 
trolled.  The  result  of  such  a  procedure  is  a 
course  of  religious  efforts,  vigorous  and 
energetic  even  to  the  extreme  of  violence, 
but  eccentric  and  ultimately^  self-destroying, 
such  as  we  may  imagine  that  of  a  planet  in 
which  inertia  had  overpowered  gravitation. 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  her 
truths  to  us,  in  her  own  true  nature  and 


connexion,  each  checked  and  balanced  by  an 
opposite. 

All  this  is  remarkably  true  with  respect 
to  our  present  subject  of  missionary  enter- 
prise. Other  religions  have  had,  and  still 
have,  their  missions.  A  zeal  for  religious 
proselytism,  resting  on  the  true  principle 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  spare  no  pains  to  extend 
to  others  that  divine  truth  with  which  we 
have  been  blessed'  ourselves,  was  the  soul  of 
Islam  in  its  more  vigorous  days.*  It  is  also 
the  inspiring  spirit  of  the  Roman  form  of 
Christianity.  But,  both  in  the  Christian  and 
the  non-christian  sect,  this  true  principle  has 
been  permitted  to  stand  isolated  ;  and  their 
votaries  have  been  encouraged  to  foi^et 
(except  when  they  wish  to  apply  it  to  an 
adversary)  the  opposite  truth,  that  nothing  is 
baser  or  more  mischevious  than  mere  pro- 
selytism. The  missionarj^  impulse  of  each 
is  one,  that  has  disdained  to  inquire,  whether 
its  spirit  is  one  of  pure  or  &lse  zeal,  and 
whether  its  mode  of^  proceeding  is  always 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  moral  law. 
Hence,  the  history  of  these,  as  of  most  other 
proselytizing  sects,  has  been  a  very  chequered 
one.  In  each,  we  may  read  of  acts  of  daunt- 
less heroism  and  noblest  self-denial.  But 
these  are  balanced  by  enormous  crimes,  in 
which  heroic  and  self  denying  men  are  often 
found  to  have  been  the  criminals.  No  wars 
have  been  more  sanguinary  or  inhuman  than 
religious  wars,  whether  in  Christianity  or  in 
Islam.  No  self-interest  has  ever  produced 
so  cold-blooded  and  calculating  a  cruelty  as 
sincere  unselfish  religious  persecution.  No 
frauds  or  forgeries  have  been  so  cunningly 
devised  or  so  perseveringly  sustained,  as* 
those  which  have  belen  practised,  within  the 
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*  It  18  very  remarkable^  that^  effete  as  Mahome* 
tanism  seems  at  its  centre,  it  ia  still  vigorous  and  ad- 
^'ancing  at  its  extremities.  It  is  spreading  south- 
wards and  westwards  in  Central  Aftica,  both  by  the 
sword  of  the  Filatahs,  and  by  more  peaceM  prose- 
lytism. It  is  even  now  a  great  ob8tM^le  to  the  Mis- 
Bionaiies  on  the  western  coast  of  that  continent 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Sunda  Islands.  The 
missionaries  in  Sir  James  Brookes  dominions  express 
fears  of  the  Dyaks  embracing  it  instead  of  Christ- 
ianity. It  is  also  soiBdently  powerftil  in  China  to 
give  M.  Hue  an  excuse  for  attributing  the  recent 
movement  there  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  Bibles  and 
Tracts  of  "the  Methodist  Missdonaries."  The 
Mahometans  of  India  have  begun  to  conduct  learned 
controversies  with  the  Christians,  and  to  print  and 
diculate  cbsi^  editions^  and  eren  TVatukdionB,  of 
the  Koran,  after  the  manner  of  the  Bible  Society. 
Dr.  Allan,  a&  American  Missionary  of  twenty-five 
years*  experience  in  India,  thinks  it  ve^  probable 
that  Mahometanism  may  even  yet  spread  widely  in 
that  country.  Instances  have  been  known  of  Brit  i^ 
Christiana  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  embracing  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  through  Intercourse  and  iuterr  . 
marriage  with  Malay  Mussulmans  settled  in  Caps!  ^ 
Town. 
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ranks  of  sacerdotal  Christiamtj,  by  self- 
devoted  men,  in  behalf  of  the  law  of  love 
and  the  gospel  of  truth. 

The  error  of  the  Protestant  world  has 
generally  been  a  too  exclusive  acceptance  of 
of  the  opposite  truth.  The  contemptuous 
denunciation  of  mere  proselytism  has  been 
the  word,  to  which  its  less  enthusiastic  spirit 
has  listened  most  readily.  A  Protestant  is, 
indeed,  scarcely  capable  of  that  unreasoning 
zeal  which  animates  the  missions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  To  him,  an  inconsiderate  or 
unreserved  devotion  to  any  cause  or  institu- 
tion upon  earth  seems,  as  indeed  it  is,  idol- 
atry. He  knows  that  he  ought  to  be  guided 
by  calm  conscience  rather  than  religious  pas- 
sion, and  that  the  sense  of  duty  must  be 
more  powerful  in  him  than  unreflecting  love. 
There  is  something,  therefore,  in  his  heart, 
that  bids  him  pause,  before  he  ventures  to 
join  in  the  enterpAse  of  compassing  sea  afid 
land  to  make  proselytes,  and  forces  him  to 
examine  very  jealously  every  detail  of  the 
work.  Considerations  of  this  kind  have  al- 
ways had  a  tendency  to  check  in  Protestants, 
the  impetuosity  of  missionary  zeal.  Now, 
however,  it  is  wonderfully  awaken^ 4n  every 
reformed  section  of  the  Church ;  tiie  circum- 
stances of  the  times  have  added  to  it  a  con- 
troversial tone,  which  is  not  naturally  its 
own :  and  some  of  us  seem  sometimes  in 
danger  of  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
our  opponents,  and  letting  our  missionary 
zeal  degeoarate  mto  mere  proselytism. 

A  missionary  labour  free  at  once  from 
both  these  evils  would  be  a  noble  thiujg  in- 
deed. Imagine  a  grand  evangelical  effort, 
extended  over  the  whole  world,  and  every- 
where disinterested,  everywhere  unsectairian 
— free,  in  its  individual  labourers  and  sup- 
porters, from  all  selfish  pursuit  of  gain  or 
distinction — emancipated  from  all  unholy 
alliance  with  the  schemes  of  secular  politics, 
and  enlightened  to  disclaim  at  last  all  blind- 
ing and  imbittering  religious  zeal  for  an  ex- 
clusive church,  sect,  or  priesthood — every- 
where  seeking  the  good  of  the  disciples  only  I 
such  a  proselytism  as  this  would  be  a  noble 
spectacle  indeed,  and  would  win  a  very 
speedy  victory.  This  idea  will  be  attained 
whenever  the  whole  Christian  body  has 
learnt  how  to  combine,  in  harmonious  equi- 
poise, these  two  opposite  principles  enunci- 
ated by  its  Divine  Founder — zeal  for  man's 
conversion  to  truth  and  goodness,  and  con- 
temptous  hatred  of  mere  proselytism.  The 
work  of  this  present  Article  wiU  be  an  hum- 
ble attempt  to  feel  our  way  towards  this 
ideal. 

The  first  of  all  our  subjects  for  consider- 
ation— ^the  object  of  missionary  enterprise — 
has  been  much  obscured  by  the  exaggerated 


language  in  which  advocates  of  the  cause  in- 
dulge. Both  in  Romish  and  Protestant 
missionary  records,  we  may  trace  a  notion, 
implied,  though  seldom  nakedly  expressed, 
that  heathens,  who  fail  to  come,  during  their 
lifetime,  within  the  range,  in  the  one  case, 
of  the  mystic  grace  of  Christian  sacraments, 
in  the  other  of  life-giving  efficacy  of  Christian 
faith,  actually  perish.  M.  Hue,  in  a  very 
curious  passage  of  his  work  on  The  Chinese 
Empire,  tells  us,  that  "  the  fiociety  of  Holy 
In&ncy,  founded  in  Paris  only  a  few  yean 
ago,  has  already,  perhaps,  saved  in  Quna  s 
greater  number  of  children  than  the  im- 
mense revenues  of  all  the  hospitals  of  this 
vast  empire."  As  M.  H.  has  elsewhere  in- 
formed us,  that  the  Foundling  Hospitals  of 
Pekin  receive  all  the  children  that  their  pa- 
rents choose  to  abandon  in  that  vast  capital, 
and  that  there  are  similar  institutions  in  all 
the  provincial  towns,  one  feels  constrained 
to  ask,  with  some  surprise, — ^How  can  a 
small  persecuted  sect  find  a  charitable  ap- 
paratus sufficient  to  save  the  lives  of  a  stiil 
larger  number?  The  explanation  is,  that 
their  salvation  is  affected  by  a  much  easier 
process.  In  all  the  Buddhist  countries, 
which  contain  Roman  missions,  large  num- 
bers of  female  devotees  are  employed,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  introduce  themselves  into  hea- 
then families  and  secretly  to  baptize  the 
children,  whose  lives  seem  to  be  in  danger. 
This  curious  kind  of  missionary  labour  is 
can-led  on  to  an  almost  incredible  extent. 
In  the  Empire  of  Annam,  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  returns  daim  about  500,000  native 
Christians,  40,856  infants  of  heathens  are 
said  to  have  been  baptized  in  a  single  year 
(1854).  These  children  are  saved^  by  this 
surreptitious  sprinkling,  from  that  bitter 
wrath  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  to  which 
their  innocent  souls  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  victims.  The  same  idea  appears 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  American 
Missionary  Report,  which  has  been  quoted 
and  deservedly  chastised  by  Bishop  Colenso 
in  his  pleasent  and  genial  Ten  weeks  in 
Natal. 

**  Every  hour,  yea,  every  moment,  they  are 
dying,  and  dying,  most  of  them,  without  any 
Imowledge  of  tiie  Saviour.  On  wnom  now  rests 
the  responsibility  ?  If  you  fail  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  save  them,  will  you  stand  at  the  judg- 
ment guiltless  of  their  blood  ?  Said  a  heathen  child 
after  having  embraced  the  Gospel,  to  the  writer, 
'How  long  have  they  had  the  Gos]^  in  New  Eng- 
land?' When  told,  she  asked,  with  great  eam- 
estness,  '  Why  did  they  not  c(Hne  and  tell  us 
this  before  V  and  then  added,  '  My  mother  died, 
and  my  &ther  died,  and  my  brother  died,  with- 
out the  Ck)speL'  Here  slie  was  unable  to  re- 
strain her  emotions.  But,  at  length,  wiping 
away  her  tears,  slMaaked,  '  Where  &  you  think 
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tliey  have  gone  V  I,  too,  could  not  refrain  from 
weeping,  and,  turning  to  her,  I  inquired  'Where 
do  yau  think  thej  have  gone  V  She  hesitated 
a  few  moments,  and  then  replied,  with  mucb 
emotion,  'I  suppose  they  have  gone  down  to  the 
dark  place — the  dark  place.  On  I  why  did  they 
not  tell  us  before?'  It  wrung  my  heart  as  she 
repeated  the  question,  *  Why  did  they  not  t«ll 
us  before  V  " 

Can  this  be  mere  ad  captandum  language, 
intended  to  draw  contributions  to  the  inis- 
sionary  societies'?  If  so,  it  is  very  wicked. 
But  if  it  be  really  genuine  and  sincere,  how 
melancholy  a  fiinaticism  does  it  display  ! 
We  shudder  at  the  accounts  of  Devil-wor- 
ship which  come  to  us  from  so  many  mis- 
sion-fields. We  pity  the  dreary  delusion  of 
the  Manichees,  who  enthroned  the  Evil 
Principle  in  heaven.  But  if  we  proclaioT 
that  Grod  is  indeed  one,  who  could  decree 
this  more  than  Moloch  sacrifice  of  the  vast 
rnajority  of  his  own  creatures  and  children, 
for  no  fault  or  sin  of  theirs,  we  revive  the 
error  of  the  Manichee ;  for  the  God,  whom 
we  preach  as  a  destroyer  of  the  guiltlo^s, 
can  be  no  God  of  justice,  far  less  a  God  of 
love.  It  needs  no  exaggerations  such  as 
these  to  supply  a  sufficient  motive  for  mis- 
sionary enterprises.  Our  object  is  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  with  all  the  blessings  that 
accompany  it— its  true  views  of  God,  ita 
ennobling  motives,  its  pure  morality ;  the 
elevation  of  life  and  manners,  the  civilisa- 
tion, the  knowledge,  even  the  material  pro- 
gress, which  are  sure  to  follow  in  its  train. 
And  we  may  leave  it  to  God  himself,  to  de- 
cide hov  the  benefit  of  Christ  will  be  ex- 
tended to  those  whom  it  has  pleased  Him  to 
permit  to  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of  JW^ 
gospel;  confident,  that  the  same  rule  of 
perfect  justice,  tempered  with  boundless 
mercy,  has  one  uniform  application  every- 
where and  to  all. 

We  firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  page 
in  Universal  History,  which  contains  the  re- 
cord of  more  truly  noble  deeds,  than  that  on 
which  is  written  the  history  of  Christian 
Missions :  yet  We  are  not  blind  to  their 
failings  :  and  we  think  that  the  wiser  pUn, 
thougn  the  less  enthusiastic,  is  to  consider 
these  first.  The  chief  corrupting  causes  are 
a  low  worldly  object,  which  may  appear, 
either  in  the  labourers  themselves,  or  m 
their  converts,  or  in  their  supporters ;  un- 
natural  alliances  with  secular  politics  and  di- 
plomacy ;  and  lastly,  that  blind  imbittering 
sectarian  spirit,  which  is  the  last  temptation 
of  devout  and  zealous  minds.  If  we  could 
eliminate  these,  our  missionary  enterprkes 
would  be  pure. 

The  greatest  stain  and  disgrace  that  cnn 
befall  the  cause,  is  that  of  gross  persoTinl 


selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  missionary. 
This  is  a  &ult  that  has  often  been  laid  at  his 
door :  nor  can  we  venture  to  affirm  that  it 
has  never  appeared  upon  the  mission  field. 
But  it  has  been  a  much  rarer  phenomenon 
than  the  enemies  of  the  cause  suppose.  The 
missionary  has  always  been  remarkably  li- 
able to  detraction,  in  the  sphere  in  which 
he  moves,  he  meets  with  two  distinct  cur- 
rents of  slander.  One  proceeds  from  those 
outcasts  of  society  who  congregate  at  the 
outposts  of  civilisation,  where  they  can  en- 
joy the  luxuries  of  the  civilized  world,  yet 
elude  the  stronger  grasp  of  its  laws.  These 
hate  him  cordally,  because  his  whole  life  and 
labour  rebuke  their  vices  and  cross  their 
aims.  Another  still  more  melancholy  one 
flows  firom  the  sectarian  jealousy  of  his  fel- 
low-Chrrstians,  who  compete  with  him  for 
the  possession  of  the  heathen.  Most  of  the 
charges  of  self-interested  motives  brought 
against  missionaries,  will  be  found  to  have 
proceeded  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  first  motive  ota 
missionary  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  a  pure, 
and  often  an  enthusiastic  one.  But,  though 
seldom  wanting  at  the  outset,  true  zeal  has 
oftien  disappeared  in  colder  and  less  enthu- 
siastic  middle  age.  Of  this  there  have  been 
many  examples.  The  Church  of  England 
missionaries,  who  ventured  to  settle  in  New 
Zealand,  when  its  natives  were  only  known 
as  inveterate  cannibals,  were  brave  men, 
and  bore  nobly  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  But  when  their  victory  was  secured 
many  of  them  could  not  resist  the  tempting 
opportunity  of  founding  large  landed  &mi- 
lies,  in  the  land  which  their  own  exertions 
had  won  for  civilisation  and  Christianity. 
A  similar  temptation  befell  several  of  the 
'Polynesian  missionaries  oflthe  American 
Board  and  the  London  Society.  And  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  wherever  advantageous  po- 
sitions in  a  pleasant  climate  are  presented 
as  a  reward  of  forsaking  sacred  duty,  some 
hearts  will  be  found  too  feebly  nerved  to 
resist  the  temptation.  But  these  are  the  ex- 
ceptions, not  the  rule.  The  servants  of  every 
missionary  organization  have  met  with  suf- 
ficient loss  and  trial  to  prove  their  general 
sincerity.  Expatriation  is  itself  no  small 
trial  to  the  active  energetic  man  who  could 
carve  out  for  himself  a  respectable  career  at 
home.  Even  the  beautiful  islands  of  the 
Western  Ocean  are  no  temping  residences 
to  persons  reared  in  the  lap  of  civilisation  ; 
far  less  the  ice-bound  shores  of  Greenland  or 
Labrador,  the  desolate  oa3es  of  Damara  and 
Namaqua-land,*  the  sandy  plains  of  Tinne- 


*  For  an  acoonnt  of  these  mission  stations,  see  1^^ 
Lake  Ngami,  by  C.  T.  Anderson.    The  stations 
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velly,  or  the  pestilential  jungles  of  Sierra 
Leone.*  Xhe  salaries  given  by  the  societies 
are,  in  some  cases,  yery  small,  and  seldom 
tempting  ones;  and  opportunities  of  per- 
sonal enrichment  are  too  rare  to  form  a 
part  of  the  first  view  of  the  missionary. 

But  though  these  scandals  are  very  rare, 
and  daily  becoming  more  uncommon,  yet 
the  knowledge  that  they  do  exist  is  a  source 
of  great  wei^ess  to  the  missionary  cause. 
An  evil  or  inconsistent  act  draws  more  at- 
tention than  a  whole  life  of  quiet  unobtrusive 
duty ;  and  one  Demas  is  enough  to  discredit 
many  Pauls.  The  position  of  the  mission- 
ary is  so  completely  that  of  the  city  on  a 
hill,  open  to  the  sight,  and  subject  to  the  cri- 
ticism, of  all  the  world,  that  no  pains  should 
be  spared  to  remove  from  it  every  occasion 
of  oflfence. 

There  seem, to  be  two  ways  in  which  <^ 
fences  may  be  removed.  First,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  followed. 
She,  as  is  well  known,  renders  these  acts  of 
weakness  very  difficult  and  almost  impossi- 
ble, by  taking  from  her  missionary  all  per- 
sonal property,  and  breaking  every  tie  of 
family  relatiohi^p  and  individual  love.  At 
the  same  time,  she  trains  from  his  earliest 
yearsf  the  person  who  is  to  submit  to  these 
privations;  and  the  system,  to  which  she 
attaches  him,  surrounds  him  with  overseers, 
who,  complete  the  safeguard  and  restraint. 
She  succeeds,  for  the  most  part,  in  killing 


along  the  edge  of  the  river  Swakop:  their  cultivable 
land  is  in  the  bed  of  that  river,  which  ie  diy,  except 
when  an  occasional  thonder-starm  floods  it  for  a  few 
hours,  about  every  second  or  third  year,  swe^ing 
the  crops  away.  The  missionaries  reoeive  supplies 
from  the  Gsspe  once  in  two  years,  this  being  their 
only  intercourse  with  the  civilised  world,  unless  vi- 
sited  by  an  occasional  trader,  or  himter  of  the  Gor- 
don Gumming  kind.  The  people  for  whom  they  la- 
bour, '*  the  Namaquas,  possess  every  vice  of  savages, 
and  none  of  their  noble  qualities.  So  long  as  they 
are  fed  and  clothed,  they  are  willing  enough  to  con- 
gregate round  the  missionary,  and  to  listen  to  his  ex- 
hortation. The  moment,  however,  the  food  and 
clothing  are  discontinued,  thoir  feigned  attachment 
to  his  person  and  to  his  doctrines  is  at  an  end,  and 
they  do  not  scruple  to  treat  theur  benefactor  with  in- 
gratitude and  load  him  with  abuse."  The  miaaon- 
aries  in  this  case  are  of  the  Ehenish  Society  from 
Barmen. 

♦  In  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society's  labours  in  Western  Africa)  thirty  per- 
sons connected  with  the  mission  died.  This  morta- 
lly is  surpassed  by  that  among  the  missionaries  of 
the  Basle  Society  in  Liberia.  Between  1827  and 
1842,  they  sent  thither  seventeen  persons:  of  these, 
ten  died  within  a  year  of  their  landing,  two  more  in 
less  than  three  years,  and  three  returned  in  broken 
health.  This  martyrdom  by  disease  should  be  hon- 
oured the  most^  for  it  draws  no  attention,  and  obtains 
no  glory. 

t  We  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Maynooth  Com- 
nufisioners,  that  the  special  education  of  the  French 
priest  begins  at  twelve  years  old. 


indiyidual  self-interest :  the  sect  reoelTet  the 
affections  that  would  have  belonged  to  the 
wife  and  chOdren  :  and  the  sect-interests  be- 
come the  object  of  all  that  is  still  worldly  in 
the  mind,  but  there  are  special  tempta- 
tions in  the  way  of  these  tie-less  men.  The 
love  of  sect  is  quite  as  selfish  a  passion,  as 
that  of  wife  and  children :  and  too  great  d^ 
YOtion  to  the  interests  of  sect  is  as  world]  j. 
and,  in  truth,  much  more  ensnaring,  than 
the  same  devotion  to  those  of  a  family. 
When  everything  else  has  been  resigned, 
sect  becomes  self;  and  its  interests  are  par- 
sued,  as  those  of  the  personal  self  seldom 
are,  without  any  check  from  consdenee. 
Hence  is  formed  that  remarkable  compound 
character  which  we  find  in  the  Roman  mis- 
sionary. He  devotes  all  his  interests  to  his 
sect,  and  deifies  it.  To  him  so  &r  as  he  has 
reached  the  point  at  which  his  training  aims, 
self,  sect,  and  God  are  one.  He  serves  with 
a  scarcely  rivalled  self-devotion  that  sect,  in 
whose  service  he  finds  his  own  afifections  gra- 
tified, and  whose  course  he  identifies  with 
that  of  God :  but  at  the  same  time  he  hates 
with  the  true  priest^s  hatred  all  who  attack 
it,  or  dispute  its  claims ;  since  he  loves  it 
as  self,  and  worships  it  as  God,  and  it  is  to 
him  his  all.  The  character  of  the  Roman 
missionary  is  a  marvellous  compound  of  zeal 
and  uncharitableness. 

We  believe  that  abetter  remedy  may  be 
found  in  the  system  of  the  Moravian  breth- 
ren. No  cha^  of  personal  self-interest  has 
ever  been  brought  against  them,  although 
most  of  their  misssionaries  are  married  men ; 
and  there  has  never  been  a  body  of  Qms- 
tians,  in  whom  the  opposite  fiuilt  of  sectarian 
zeal  has  been  so  entirely  absent.  Their  set- 
tlements are  called  missionary  families,  and 
appear  thoroughly  to  deserve  the  name.  The 
brethren  labour,  and  even  engage  in  trade, 
but  only  for  the  brotherhood.  They  are 
thus  entirely  shielded  from  the  danger  of 
personal  ambition  or  covetousness  ;  and,  to 
free  them  &om  all  care  and  anxiety  for  their 
children,  the  societv  assumes  their  guardian- 
ship. The  result  has  been,  that  &elr  mis- 
sions have  always  been  the  scenes  of  a  quiet, 
humble,  unobtrusive  heroism,  and  have  rea- 
lized, as  &r  as  is  possible  on  earth,  the 
names  that  they  so  love  to  give  to  them, 
Valleys  of  grace.  Tents  of  peace,  Pilgrims* 
resting-places.*  We  think  that  something 
of  this  kind  should  be  attempted  in  all  pro- 
testant  missions.  In  cases,  where  there  is  • 
great  danger  to  be  encoimtered^  or  the  life 
is  one  of  very  frequent  motion,  the  mission- 
ary should  be,  like  Paul  orSwartz,  a  single 
man.     But  whenever  the  mission  takes  ue 


*  Genadendal,  Friedenhutten  Pilgerrohe. 
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form  of  quiet  ftatkmary  duties  let  the  mis- 
sionary's heart  be  softened  by  domestic  life ; 
and  let  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  assume 
the  guardianship  of  his  children.  Let  it  be 
made  dear,  at  the  outset,  that  his  em- 
ployers take  charge  both  of  him  and  his,  and 
that  all  pursuit  of  gain,  either  for  himself  or 
for  them,  is  strictly  forbidden  him. 

Self  interest  corrupts  the  motive  of  the 
convert  more  often  than  that  of  the  mission- 
ary. We  fear  that  the  total  absence  of  it 
can  only  be  looked  for  in  Utopia.  In  every 
account  of  a  successful  mission,  which  is  writ- 
ten in  an  open  candid  tone,  ihe  feebleness  of 
the  converts,  and  the  mixed  nature  of  their 
motives  is  confessed.  We  do  not  mean  that 
there  is  a  conscious  calculation  in  every  mind, 
whether  godliness  is,  or  is  not,  worldly  gain ; 
but,  generally,  the  convert  feels,  that  his 
whole  condition  and  position  in  life  is  raised 
by  becoming  a  Christian.  The  arts  of  dvil- 
ised  life,  education,  knowledge,  peace,  pro- 
tection, security  of  property,  and  wealth, 
generally  follow  in  the  track  of  the  mission- 
ary. Assodation  with  Europeans  is  in 
itself  an  honour.  The  hope  of  these  cannot 
but  have  their  influence.  In  every  country, 
the  men  of  deep  and  intelligent  conviction 
are  individuals ;  while  the  masses  act  upon 
a  general  preference,  composed  partly  of 
conviction,  partly  of  lower  motives,  inclina- 
tion, and  interest  This  was  as  much  the 
case  in  the  apostolic  age  as  now.  Even 
then,  to  the  bulk  of  the  converts,  gathered 
as  they  were  from  among  the  poor,  the  ma- 
terial relief  aflbrded  by  their  richer  breth- 
ren's charity  was  a  certain  good;  while  per- 
secution was  a  distant  and  not  very  probable 
evil,  llie  numbers  of  that  earliest  and 
purest  Churdi  were  largely  swelled,  by 
widows,  who  recdved  from  it  their  daily  sus- 
tenance, v^d  murmured  when  they  thought 
their  claims  neglected,  and  by  rich  hypocrites 
like  Ananias,  who  found  it  worth  while  to 
bid  high  for  influence  in  so  rising  a  com- 
munity. The  New  Zealanders,  the  islanders 
of  Polynesia,  the  low  caste  men  in  Southern 
India,  are  all  more  or  less  attracted  to  the 
gospel,  by  the  superiority  which  they  ob- 
serve in  tlie  general  condition  of  Christians. 
Nor  do  we  fmd  the  case  diflerent  in  the  Ro- 
man missions,  whenever  we  can  catch  a  sight 
of  their  real  condition  beneath  that  veil  of 
rose-colour  in  which  they  are  pleased  to  dress 
them.*    M.  Hue  speaks  candidly,  and  there- 


*  "I  do  not  remember  any  one  (out  of  between 
200  and  300  converts)  who  maj  be  said  to  have  em> 
braced  Chrigtiamt^  from  convictaon  and  from  quite 
disinterested  motives." — Abb6  Ihibois,  quoted  by 
Br  Allan,  Indic^  Ancient  and  Modem,  Mr.  Caldwel^ 
of  the  a  P  G.,  makes  a  very  similar  admission,  with 
roepsct  to  Church  of  Kngland  miasioDS  in  Sooth  IndiSi 


fore  very  humbly,  of  his  Chinese  converts; 
and  acknowledges,  that  most  of  them  were 
made  at  the  time  when  the  Jesuits  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  imperial  court,  and  that, 
since  that  time,  Christianity,  though  now  be- 
come hereditary,  has  been  stationary  or  even 
retrograde.  Gross  cases  of  dbeot  bribery, 
we  believe,  seldom  oscur :  and  only  when  ri- 
val Christian  sects  are  engaged  in  a  base 
competition  for  the  possesdon  of  the  same 
proselytes.  In  the  last  accounts  from  Fee- 
jee,  the  Wedeyan  misdonaries  complain 
bitterly,  that  the  Romish  misdonaries  are 
winning  away  their  converts,  by  dispensing 
to  them  medidnes  gratis, — an  easy  charity 
while  t^dr  numbers  are  but  small;  where- 
as they  themsdves  having  the  charge  of 
large  communities  who  sw^low  calomd  by 
the  pound,  and  salts  by  the  hundredweight, 
are  obliged  to  demand  payment  In  the 
Holy  Limd — ^the  inappropriate  scene  where 
all  that  is  vilest  and  most  corrupt  in  Christ- 
ianity seems  to  meet,  as  if  to  teach  us  that 
our  religion  is  not  a  local  one— whole  com- 
munities are  said  to  be  ready  to  yield  thefti- 
selves  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  to  be  will- 
ing to  profess  themselves  Greeks  or  Latins, 
English  Episcopalians  or  American  Congre- 
gationalists,  whichever  will  make  it  most 
worth  their  while.  These  things  can  only 
tend  to  the  ultimate  disgrace  and  ruin  of 
all  religion.  We  trust  and  think  that  they 
are  rare. 

But  there  is  another  corruption  of  mis- 
sionary exertions  which  most  affects  the 
promoters  of  the  cause  at  home.  It  is 
found  by  practical  men,  such  as  the  mana- 
gers of  these  societies  no  doubt  are,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  rdse  a  sufficient  sum  to 
carry  on  their  operations,  as  a  pure  free 
gift;  self-interested  motives  must  be  ap- 
pealed to,  or  contributions  will  &11  short. 
The  quid  pro  quo^  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic offers,  is  an  indulgence.  When  the 
Lyons  Sodety,  the  chief  organization  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  for  raising  mission- 
ary funds,  was  founded,  Pius  VII.  ^  lavished 
upon  it  these  treasures."  The  succeeding 
pontiff  were  not  backward  in  conferring 
new  &vours  on  its  members ;  but  all  have 
been  surpassed  by  the  present  Pope.  "  The 
constant  anxiety  of  the  blessed  Pius  IX.  for 
our  work,"  say  the  present  directors  of  the 
Lyons  Sodety,  ^  seems  to  have  made  it  a 
task,  to  lay  down  an  indulgence,  on  every 
spot  where  a  special  encouragement  was  yet 
wanting."*  His  last  step  has  been  to  make 
children,  who  contribute  to  the  institution 
while  too  young  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
capable  of  receiving  all   the  indulgences, 

*  **  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Fol  1855." 
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which  were  hitherto  confined  to  communi- 
cants. Zealous  members  of  the  Lyons  So- 
ciety are  encouraged  to  make  contributions 
in  the  name  of  their  children,  and  so  obtain 
indulgences  for  them  as  soon  as  bom.  It  is 
fortunate  for  these  lavish  pontiffs,  that  none 
of  those  who  receive  these  draA;s  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  unseea  world,  return  to  tell 
us  whether  they  are  all  paid  upon  delivery ; 
otherwise  chronic  bankruptcy  might  long 
ngo  have  reigned,  in  the  celestial,  as  in  the 
terrestial,  provinces  of  the  Pope's  three 
kingdoms.  Whatever  a  devout  believer  in 
the  efficacy  of  an  indulgence  may  suppose 
that  something — so  very  definite  as  to  be 
measurable  by  hours,  and  days,  and  years — 
to  which  these  spiritual  assign4ts  entitle 
him,  to  be,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  something, 
not  procurable  except  by  payment,  to  whidi 
his  missionary  contribution  entitles  him.  It 
'is  a  quid  pro  quo.  It  spoils  the  disinterest- 
edness of  the  offering. 

We  wish  that  we  could  say,  that  we  our- 
selves are  guiltless  of  kindred  appeals  to  the 
bfeer  motives  of  mankind.  We  do  not  pre- 
sume to  promise  our  contributors  payment 
in  full  in  another  world,  for  the  money  that 
they  contribute  here.  But  we  offer  them  an 
equivalent  in  this  world.  We  furnish  them 
with  distinction  and  notoriety,  and  ample 
means  for  glorifying  themselves.  Thus  we 
pay  them,  not,  like  the  Pope,  in  paper,  but, 
like  honest  tradesmen,  in  ready  money. 
We  give  unnecessary  and  very  expensive 
prominence  to  the  names  of  our  subscribers, 
and  so  encourage  Pharisaism;  nay,  we  in- 
fuse the  evil  spirit  of  religious  selfdisplay 
even  unto  our  children,  and  give  them  the 
very  debasing  taste  for  seeing  their  charita- 
ble gifts  in  print.  It  would  be  a  good  deed 
if  some  of  our  missionary  societies  would 
remind  Master  John  Smith  and  Miss  Matil- 
da Jones,  the  contents  of  whose  money 
boxes  are  chronicled  in  the  annual  report, 
that  those  reports  are  the  veritable  street- 
comers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that 
the  selfdisplay  of  modern  Pharisaism  tran- 
scends that  of  its  elder  sister,  in  the  propor- 
tion, in  which  the  publicity  of  a  work  of 
10,000  or  20,000  copies  surpasses  that  of 
a  village  thoroughfare.  Nor  can  we  find 
much  to  admire  in  our  great  public  meet- 
ings. They  are  oflen  nothing  but  a  snare 
to  the  actors,  and  a  delusion  to  the  audience. 
What  self-display,  what  vapid  oratory,  what 
exaggerated  statements,  what  distorted  facts 
are  considered  allowable  in  these  assemblies 
of  men  associated  together  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  tmth !  There  are  however  many 
exceptions.  Of  Dr.  Duff's  addresses  now 
before  us,  the  two  last  were  delivered  before 
public  meetings.    They  are  just  what  ad- 


dresses ought  to  be — clear  and  forcible  ex- 
positions of  fiicts  and  plans.  Perhaps,  even 
they  are  slightly  tinged,  here  and  there,  with 
rhetorical  wordiness,  as  from  a  man  who 
might  have  become  a  wordy  rhetorician,  had 
had  not  his  eamest  purpose  of  heart  made 
a  real  worker  instead,  but  every  one  who 
reads  them  can  see,  that,  if  he  ever  affects 
eloquence,  it  is  only  for  his  work's  sake,  to 
which  his  words  are  never  more  than  hand- 
maids. Oratory  is  with  him,  as  it  ever 
ought  to  be,  an  instmment  and  not  an  end. 
Perhaps  the  real  reason  why  missionary 
meetings  have  so  little  effect  is,  that,  of  those 
who  address  them,  so  few  are  really  at  work 
in  the  cause.  When  a  man  labours  upon 
any  object  daily,  and  has  his  whole  heart  in 
its  success,  a  very  moderate  power  of  ex- 
pression expands  into  eloquence.  The  most 
effective  speakerf«,  on  missionary  subjects, 
that  we  ever  remember  to  have  heard,  are 
the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  and  Mr.  Dallas 
of  the  Irish  Church  Missions,  of  whom  nei- 
ther are  at  all  eloquent,  but  both  are  in 
eamest  and  at  work.  If  it  were  required 
of  every  speaker  at  a  meeting,  that  he 
should  be  not  only  a  speaker  but  also  a 
worker  in  the  cause,  Exeter  Hall,  and  all 
such  meeting-places,  might  have  fewer  orsr- 
tors  and  shorter  meetings,  but  their  in- 
fluence in  the  country  would  be  infinitely 
increased. 

A  second  cormpting  cause  exists  when  the 
aim  of  the  whole  enterprise  is  modified  by 
the  combination  of  a  political  object  with 
the  simple  religious  one.  Christian  mis- 
sions have  prepared  and  secured  the  con- 
quests of  many  Quristian  potentates  from 
Charlemagne,  or  even  Ciovis,  downwards. 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  Holland,  have 
found  useful  soldiers  in  their  missionaries. 
The  only  power  now  remaining,  tjiat  makes 
use  of  them  for  political  objects,  is  France. 
We  are  standing,  at  this  moment,  in  curious 
circumstances  of  dose  alliance,  with  the 
nation  whose  present  state,  and  real  aims, 
and  traditional  policy,  are  most  opposite  to 
our  own.  We,  zealots  for  civil  liberty,  stand 
embracing,  with  a  grand  flourish  of  firaterni- 
zation,  the  nation  that  discredited  it  by  its 
excesses,  and  then  threw  it  away  as  a  spoiled 
child  might  a  play-thing  of  a  few  days  old, 
and  cheering,  as  our  most  faithful  ally,  firom 
Dover  even  unto  Aberdeen,  the  despot  who, 
for  his  own  selfish  ends  trode  it  under  foot. 
We,  zealots  for  religious  liberty,  have  united 
our  forces  with  the  only  vigourous  nation 
which  lends  its  strength  to  the  support  of 
the  now  decrepit  spiritual  despotism.  The 
situation  is  a  curious  one,  and  seems  unlike- 
ly to  be  very  durable.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact,  that,  every-where  throughout  the 
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world,  the  oause  of  Roman  and  French 
power  work  together.  In  Syria,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  in  every  part  6f  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  Empires,  the  extension  of  French 
influence  and  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nion are  co-extensive.  Wherever  members 
of  the  latter  exist,  the  French  consul  assumes 
their  patronage  and  protection.  The  exter- 
nal conversions,  which  have  frequently  taken 
place,  of  whole  Armenian  and  Chaldean  com- 
munities into  Koman  ones,  have  had  no  other 
object,  than  to  obtain  the  restlessly  active 
succour  of  the  French  consuls,  against  the 
oppression  and  misrule  of  their  Ottoman 
governors  and  neighbours.  Nor  is  this  poli- 
tico-religious propaganda  confined  to  any  re- 
gion of  the  world.  The  most  unworthy 
page,  in  the  history  of  modem  Roman  mis- 
sions, has  been  their  introduction  of  the  bit- 
ter element  of  religious  differences,  into  the 
successful  Protestant  mission  field  of  Polyne- 
sia, where  there  was  plenty  of  fresh  ground  for 
them  to  break  up,  among  the  yet  imtouched 
heathen.  In  this  work,  the  missionaries 
have  been  supported  at  every  step  by  French 
ships  of  war ;  and  they  requite  the  assistance 
which  they  receive,  by  preparing  the  natives 
for  incorporation  into  that  colonial  empire, 
which  in  spite,  of  the  natural  expansion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  now  established  on 
every  side,  France  still  hopes  to  found  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Many  zealots  in  the 
missionary  cause  have  felt  displeased,  that 
political  influence  has  never  been  exerted  by 
England  in  support  of  her  missions:  we 
think  that  she  has  acted  wisely.  Her  mis- 
sions are  now  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the 
Christian  zeal  of  her  own  people :  they  are 
at  once  the  witnesses  and  the  stimulas  of  the 
life  of  her  churches  :  they  sustain,  in  British 
Christians'  minds,  the  consciousness  of  the 
duty  of  personal  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of 
religion.  Nor  has  she  ever  contented  her- 
self with  that  bastard  semi-heathen  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  always  the  first,  and  pflen 
the  only,  fruit  of  state-proslytism.  Grovem- 
ment  aid  to  missions  has  been  almost  un- 
kno¥ni  in  British  posssessions,  until  within 
the  last  few  years.  Very  lately,  it  has  been 
attempted  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  govern- 
ment has  furnished  the  heads  of  religious 
bodies  with  the  means  of  supporting  indus- 
trial schools ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  the  present  Grovernor  hopes  that  mis- 
sionary influence  may  prove  the  means 
of  preventing  another  Cafire  war;  and  in 
India,  where  large  assistance  is  o^ered  to 
the  educational  establishments  of  the  Mis- 
sions. These  are  doubtful  and  hazardous 
experiments :  we  trust  that  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  their  promoters  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 


A  third  corrupting  and  lowering  motive, 
which  mixes  itself  with  the  true  unselfish 
spirit  of  the  Christian  Missionary,  is  zeal  for 
sect — the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  an- 
cient Pharisee.  We  Imve  already  slightly 
touched  on  this,  when  speaking  of  self-inter- 
est, to  which,  while  it  seems  to  be  the  op- 
posite, it  is  in  fact  the  most  closely  allied. 
No  religious  body  is  free  from  it :  and  of 
all  motives  that  spur  mankind  to  action,  it 
is  probably  the  strongest  Unlike  gross  self- 
interest,  it  seizes  on  the  noblest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  minds :  and  it  moves  unchecked 
by  conscience,  because  while  it  is  a  selfish- 
ness, it  seems  not  to  be  one.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  analyze  the  various  ties,  which 
bind  a  man  so  strongly  to  his  sect.  Their 
strength  by  no  means  depends  on  the  intrin- 
sic truth  and  goodness  of  its  doctrine.  It  is 
probaly  greatest,  when  the  sect  can  pre- 
sent an  object  to  every  affection  and  desire 
within  man's  heart,  the  evil  as  well  as  the 
good.  A  religion  that  could  contain  at  the 
same  time  a  gross  idolatry  for  the  ignorant, 
and  a  pure  monotheism,  or,  perhaps,  a  mys- 
tic pantheism  for  more  enlightened  minds, 
which  could  teach  at  once  a  pure  morality 
for  the  pure,  and  provide  an  easy  routine  of 
formal  duties,  with  ready  periodical  absolu- 
tion of  all  offences,  for  the  gross  and  carnal — 
such,  perhaps,  would  be  the  religion  that 
would  attach  to  itself  most  hearts,  and  bind 
them  with  the  strongest  tie.  This  sectarian 
zeal  has  both  its  good  and  its  evil  side.  It 
inspires  a  heroic  courage,  yet  always  courage 
for  sect,  and  for  goodness,  only  to  the  extent 
which  the  sect  teaches  it,  or  in  the  forms  in 
which  it  lives  and  moves  within  the  sect : 
for  all  that  is  good  and  noble  beyond  the 
sect's  limits,  it  has  neither  eye  nor  nor  feel- 
ing. It  produces  great  self-denial — denial 
of  the  individual  self; — ^yet  always  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  corporate  one.  It  cannot  rise  to 
scrutinize  the  pretensions  of  that  sect,  round 
which  all  the  affections  have  been  taught  to 
gather,  and  which,  at  the  fullest  develope- 
ment  of  the  principle,  fills  to  it  the  place  of 
home  and  country,  of  father  and  mother,  of 
wife  and  children,  of  conscience  and  of  God. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  bravery  and 
self-denial,  which  have  been  displayed  by 
men  who  have  given  up  their  hearts'  whole 
love  and  devotion  to  their  sect :  yet  must 
we  pronounce  it  an  idolatry. 

We  have  marshalled  a  formidable  array 
of  defects  along  with  the  excellencies  of  the 
missionary  spirit  and  labour.  We  must 
now  seek  to  nnd  both  the  good  and  evil,  as 
developed  in  existing  missions. 

Those  that  have  spread  over  the  widest 
surface,  and  have  been  promoted  by  the 
most  diversified  means,  have  been  those  of 
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the  CSiurch  of  Rome.  The  work  of  Dr. 
Brown  professes  to  give  no  account  of  these. 
He  alleges,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
omission,  the  impossibility  that  would  ofb^i 
occur,  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and 
fiiJsehood  in  the  narrations  of  the  mission- 
aries. The  quotation*  by  which  he  justifies 
this  assertion,  certainly  establishes  the  im- 
posibility,  in  many  cases,  of  receiving  ^heir 
statements  if  uncorroborated.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  church  of  Rbme 
suffers  and  must  suffer  to  her  latest  hour,  for 
her  o¥ni  admission  of  the  principle  that  ex- 
pediency in  some  cases  justifies  a  lie.  But 
there  are  other  authorities  in  existence  be- 
sides her  own  servants :  nor  is  it  impossible 
to  extract  a  certain  amount  of  probable  truth 


from  reports  in  many  respeots  untrustwor. 
thy.  At  any  rate,  her  operations  have  bees 
too  wide,  and  the  effects  of  them  too  impor- 
tant to  be  ignored. 

Her  great  organization  for  ooUeetinf 
funds  for  Foreign  Missions  is  the  Lycos 
Society  for  propagating  the  Faith.  The 
balance-sheet  of  this  Society,  which  we  prmt 
below,  will  furnish  a  tolermbly  complete 
chart  of  her  present  operations.  We  hsn 
somewhat  changed  the  arrangement  of  tb 
countries ;  and,  in  order  that  the  sums  d 
money  named  may  be  compared  moR 
readily  with  those  of  Protestant  sodetieL 
we  have  exchanged  firanos  for  sovereigns,  it 
the  liberal  rate  of  one  of  the  latter  Sat 
twenty*five  of  the  former. 


K^CXIFTS. 

P^TMEim. 

FnQoe, 

£88,200 

British  Islands— 

British  Islands- 

England, 

£1386 

England,      .               .             £6536 

Scotland, 

60 

Scotland,                                      2880 

Ireland, 

4800 

Ireland,                      .               2825 

6,246 

£12^ 

Belgium, 
Holland, 

8,142 

8,218 

North  of  Europe, 

34 

Nort^  of  Europe, 

'100 

Germany, 
Pruasia, 

738 
9,185 

(Jermany,     . 

7,J4fi 

Switzerland, 

1,237 

1^ 

Ital7- 

Lombardo-Venetian 

Kingdom, 

£3nit 

Modena, 

652 

Papal  Stalefl^ 

2961 

, 

Parma, 

343 

Sardinian  States, 

7889 

TwoSiciUet, 

4972 

TuBoany 

1697 

21«636 

Spain, 

579 

Gibraltar,    , 

41 

Portugal, 

940 

Malta, 

665 

2 

European  Turkey,  Greeoe,  and  lo&iaa 
iBlanda,    . 

9,149 

Greece, 

39 

Asiatic  Turkey,  Syriai  Meeopotamia.  ^kc.. 

11,631 

The  Levant    . 

162 

Persia, 

880 

British  India, 

167 

Britiih  India, 

14,570 

Mauritius,       . 

152 

Ceylon, 

1,200 

Birmah, 

8 

Siam, 

1,284 
1,050 

Cochin  China, 

80 

Annam,  Cochin  China^  &q^ 

5,650 

Batavia, 

13 

Malacca,  Penang,  Sii^pore,  &c., 
China,  (including  Corea,  Looohoo,  ke.) 

^393 

£18,664 

Thibet, 

f^ 

Dutch  East  Indiei» 

600 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St. 

Helena, 

49 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal, 

2,400 

*  "It  aeems,"  says  M.  Cenri,  Secratary  to  the  oongregation  de  propoffondd  JMs,  In  •  Report  which 
he  gave  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  throiighout  the  world  to  Pope  Innooent  XL,  in  te 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenh  oentury — "  it  seems  to  be  the  constant  opinion  of  all  the  membMS  of  the 
congregation,  that  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  relations,  letters,  and  solicitations  that  oome  from 
the  Missionarie&  Hence  it  is  that  the  usual  answer  of  the  congregation  consists  only  of  airing  flirther 
infi>rmation,  which  often  proves  of  no  use,'*  fto.  &c.  Account  of  the  stale  of  tiM  Roman  Catfa^ic  B^ 
gion  throughout  the  world,  written  for  the  use  of  Pope  Innooent  XL,  by  Moniignor  Cerri,  Secntvy 
of  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  FidA. — ^London,  1715.    P.  182. 
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British  Korth  America, 
United  States, 

OuJtMS 

British  and  Dutoh  West  Indies^ 

South  America^ 


Total, 


3,660 

8,267 

63 

34 

62 

1,072 


(£148,909 


PATMIVTS. 

Algeria^  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  .                  3,120 

Egypt              .               .  2,216 

Abyssinia^                       .  960 

Western  Africa^  .                  2,000 

Kadagascar,     .               .  .            •     1,204 

Sejchellei^       ...  200 

&c^&c^        ,               .  .                    320 

British  North  America,  .  6,990 

United  States,  29,124 

West  Indies,  fta  .                  4,140 

Australia^         .               .          «  .                  3,040 

New  Zealand,  .                  1,820 
PolyneBia--(Sandwidi  Islands,  £2613 ; 

Tahiti,  £2600,)  11,858 

Total,  £166,015 


The  first  point,  that  strike  us  here,  is  that 
to  which  we  have  already  once  adverted,  that 
the  chief  place  in  the  van  of  Papal  enter- 
prise is  held  no  longer  by  bigoted,  unchang- 
ing Spain,  or  by  retrograde  Austria,  but  by 
free-thinking,  progressive  France*  When 
Louis  Napdeon  declared  the  other  day,  that 
he  was  resolved  to  maintain  that  ancient 
title  of  the  French  kings,  Eldest  Son  of  the 
Church,  he  claimed  no  more  than  was  by 
right  his  own.  France  furnishes  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  funds  for  the  Papal  Propa- 
ganda ;  and  if  we  examine  the  nominal  re- 
turn of  missionaries,  we  shall  find  that  ahe 
also  furnishes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
men.  Another  point  worth  notice  is,  the 
proportion  that  aggressive  missions  against 
rival  forms  of  Christianity  bear  to  those 
which  are  directed  towards  the  heathen.  To 
the  former  kind  belong — all  those  whose 
sphere  of  action  is  in  Protestant  -Europe,  on 
which  a  sum  of  £21,517  a  year  appears  to 
be  expended — all  those  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire and  in  Persia,  which  make  no  attempts 
to  convert  the  Mussulmans,  supported  at 
the  annual  cost  (including  Egypt  and  Abys- 
sinia) of  £24,742 — ^while  of  the  very  large 
sum  of  £42,254,  expended  within  the  limits 
of  America,  a  very  small  part  is  applied  to 
the  inconsiderable  Indian  Missions ;  the  diief 
part  is  employed  in  an  efibrt  to  retain  with- 
in the  obedience  of  Kome,  those  multitudes 
of  Roman  Catholic  emigrants,  whom  the  in- 
fectious example  of  Yankee  freedom  con- 
verts into  emancipated  and  independent 
men.  The  £3040  expended  in  Australia  is 
not  devoted  to  missions  to  the  heathen ;  and 
even  the  missionary  enterprises  in  New 
Zealand  and  Polynesia  have  been  little 
more  than  attempts  to  disturb  and  tarnish 
the  victories  over  heathenism  already  ae- 
sured  by  the  hands  of  others.  We  shall 
probably  find  that,  of  the  funds  intrust- 


ed to  this  great  organization,  about  £60,000 
are  devoted  to  we  actual  heathen;  and 
about  £95,000  to  various  proselytizing 
and  self-preserving  agencies  directed  to- 
wards its  promoters'  fellow-Christians.  It 
is  a  fiict  of  great  ugnificanoe,  that  the  large 
sum  of  £29,124,  is  spent  witfain  the  limits  of 
the  wealthy  United  States ;  especially  when 
this  large  sum  is  ocmfironted  with  the  ex- 
tremely small  contribution  of  £2267  col- 
lected in  the  same  country,  and  when  we 
discover,  on  further  examination  of  the  re- 
turns, that  more  than  a  third  of  this  con- 
tribution (£684)  is  raised  in  the  single  dio- 
cese of  Boston,  no  doubt  from  the  Irish  ope- 
ratives in  Lowell  and  other  manufacturing 
towns. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
Iloman  Church  among  the  actual  heathen, 
we  shall  find,  first,  that  the  above  table  does 
not  contain  tiie  names  of  her  most  ancient 
and  most  successfiil  missions.  These  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese colonies,  in  which  every  influence  of 
the  secular  government,  not  excepting  force,* 
was  in  operation  for  centuries  in  her  fiivour. 
She  has  made  the  whole  of  these,  including 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  Phillipines,  at  lea^t  nominally  Chris- 
tian ;  and  the  fallen  power  of  the  Portuguese 
in  India  and  Ceylon  has  left  behind,  in  eaob 
of  these  countries,  a  large  body  of  persons 
professing  Christianity.  Her  once  famous 
missions  to  the  Indians  of  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay f  have  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  since 


*  We  believe  that,  in  every  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese colony,  the  exerdse  of  heathen  worship  was 
prohibited, — ^in  many  oases,  under  pain  of  dcatii. 
The  inqoisition  was  established  in  all  the  foreign 
settlements ;  and  was  as  actiye  there  against  hea- 
thenism, as  it  was  at  home  against  heresy. 

f  The  official  inventory  of  the  property  of  those 
missio&s,  at  the  time  of  thsir  supprenion,  gives  a 
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they  lost  the  energetic  superintendence  of 
the  Jesuits. 

If  we  look  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colo- 
nies of  European  nations,  we  find  that  Rome 
has  gdined  her  greatest  successes,  in  lands 
where  the  Buddhist  religion  prevails — ^Chi- 
na, India  beyond  the  Ganges,  Corea,  and  Ja- 
pan. The  striking  resemblance  between  the 
Buddhist  system  and  her  own  has  been  re- 
marked by  her  own  missionaries.  If  a  Bud- 
dhist nation  were  to  become  Roman  Catho- 
lic, the  only  chaflges  in  external  organization 
and  ritual  would  be,  the  substitution  of 
beautiful  idols  for  hideous  ones, — of  a  me- 
lodious though  incomprehensible  ritual,  for 
one  as  incomprehensible  but  very  discor- 
dant,—of  monks  and  nuns,  well-disciplined, 
active  and  possibly  intriguing,  for  lax  and 
apathetic  ones, — of  religious  observances 
equally  regular  and  formal,  but  with  more 
meaning  and  spirit  hid  beneath  the  outward 
mechanism,  for  purely  outward  and  mechani- 
cal ones — of  a  Pope  Stork  for  a  Pope  Log, 
which  appears  to  us  the  exactest  description 
of  the  Dalai  Lama.  It  seems  strange,  con- 
sidering the  energy  and  ability  that  have 
been  employed,  that  this  change  .has  never 
actually  taken  place.  We  could  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  such  a  change  even 
with  satisfaction,  could  we  divest  ourselves 
of  our  knowledge— certain  knowledge,  un- 
less all  Church  history  lies — ^that  every  con- 
vert gained  by  the  Roman  Church,  is  a  fresh 
soldier  enlisted  against  freedom,  and  that 
truth  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  found 
side  by  side  with  freedom. 

Of  the  real  state  of  her  converts  she  her- 
self tells  us  very  little.  Her  adversaries 
declare  that  they  differ  very  little  from  the 
heathens.  Charity  prompts  us  to  suspect 
this  statement  of  exaggeration.*    Yet  we 

good  idea  of  the  Immense  means  that  were  once  at 
tkie  di^)08al  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Jesuits 
possessed  30  missions  in  Paragiiaj,  inhabited  by 
S8,864  souls;  771,839  tame  cattle;  99,078  horses 
and  mares;  21,410  mules  and  asses;  930,976  sheep 
and  goats ;  wild  cattle  innumerable.  Besides  these, 
thej  had  establishments  at  most  of  the  principsJ  Span- 
ish cities.  Their  warehouses,  offices,  colleges,  Jto.,  at 
Buenos  Ajres,  formed  a  building,  so  sul»tantial  as 
to  be  bomb-proo^  and  144  yards  square.  Their  pro- 
perty in  Spanish  South  America  is  valued  by  l£r. 
Bobertson  at  £5,641,000.— T.  P.  and  W.  P.  Robert- 
son.   Letters  frcm  Paraguay, 

♦  In  India,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  allowed  to 
retain  the  distinctions  of  caste.  The  following  des- 
oription  of  a  Hindoo  Christian  fostiYal  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  Allan  firom  Abbd  Dubois,  a  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  in  India  for  more  than  thirty  years: — 
"Their  processions  in  the  streets,  always  performed 
in  the  night-time,  hare  indeed  been  to  me  at  all 
times  a  subject  of  shame.  Accompanied  with  hun- 
dreds of  tomtoms  (smaU  drums),  trumpets,  and  aU 
the  discordant  noisy  music  of  ^e  eountxT,  with 


cannot  doubt  that,  in  all  the  polytheistic  r& 
tions,  her  CJhristianity  must  remain  virtoallj 
a  Polytheism.  That  nice  boundary  line  ht^ 
tween  veneration  and  adoration,  which  is  so 
often  transgressed  even  by  the  educated 
European,  is  not  likely  to  be  observed  very 
carefully  by  the  pagan  neophyte;  and, for 
him  at  least,  if  not  for  all  people  everywhere, 
a  religion  that  presents  many  objects  of  reli- 
gious reverence,  must  neoessarQy  be  one  of 
many  gods.  It  is,  we  believe,  admitted,  dtt 
the  Roman  Church  makes  no  effort  for  the  is- 
tellectual  advancement  of  her  converts* 
Where  education  exists  already,  she  com- 
petes vigorously  for  the  possession  of  it 
Hence  she  has  many  schools  in  China,  where 
primary  education  is  general ;  and  no  lea 
than  ninety  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  irhat 
her  campaign  is  a  controversial  one  against 
American  Congregationalists.  But  in  her 
Indian  missions,  which  she  has  now  possessed 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  she  has  not 
yet  introduced  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  nor  done  anything  to  promote 
Christian  schools.  In  Paraguay  the  Jesmti 
taught  the  Indians  to  read  and  write,  hot 
never  to  advance  beyond  the  mere  elements; 
nor  was  there  any  danger  in  these  aoooiD- 
plishments,  as  the  missions  were  isolated 
from  all  the  world,  and  no  literature  could 
penetrate  tiiere  except  their  own.  In  these 
South  American  missions,  we  have  the  Bo- 
man  system  perfectly  developed,  such  » 
might  be  expected  everywhere,  did  it  suj^ 
no  check  from  the  other  influences  which  the 
world  contains.  The  ideal  aimed  at  was  to 
make  the  converts  children  in  malice,  yet  to 
keep  them  children  in  understanding,  pas- 
sively submissive  to  the  priest  as  their  spiiit* 
ual  ^Either  amd  expecting  vrom  his  lips  (in  ^na- 
tius  LfOyola's  phrase)  uxejussa  Dei  per  si^ 
riorem.  They  did  become  a  harmless,  patient, 
obedient  race,  with  scrupulous  conscieDoe, 


nmnberlesB  torchee  and  fireworks — the  statue  of  tii» 
saint  placed  on  a  car,  wiiich  is  diafiged  with  gir 
lands  of  flowers  and  other  gaudj  omamenta,  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  taste  of  the  coontij — the  cax  sknrlj 
dragged  by  a  multitade  shonting  aU  along  the  march 
— the  congregation  sorroonding  the  car.  a]l  m  cott- 
fosion,  several  among  them  danring  or  j^jing  with 
small  sticks  or  witii  naked  swords — some  wieaUiBiu 
some  playing  the  fool,  all  shouting  or  coaTcraiz:^ 
with  each  other,  without  any  one  exhibiting  the 
least  sign  of  respect  or  devotion.** 

^  We  have  gieat  pleasore  in  being  able  to  qnoc^ 
an  apparent  exceptkMu  The  Bomish  Bidiop  io  . 
Ceylon  reoeives  the  CbUowing  testinrany  firom  tlw  An- 
glican Bishop  of  Colombo : — "  He  is  eameet.  I  beai; 
in  the  work  of  education;  admits  the  renuicQlv 
Bible  into  his  sdiools;  has  deaied  the  images  fitm 
his  chapd ;  and,  in  other  respeclB,  has  shewn  him- 
self too  much  above  the  prejndioeB  of  his  people  id 
be  Teiy  popular  dther  among  them  or  their  pfieeCa.* 
— VisUMHoik  JimrnalL  But.  eren  here,  eduoatioci  was 
already  flooridiing  fai  the  handi  of  hii  oppooeiita 
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dependent  mind,  and  perfectly  apathetic  will. 
But  the  moment  that  the  artificial  seclusion, 
in  which  tiiey  lived,  was  broken,  and  they 
passed  into  the  hands  of  less  able  and  active 
spiritual  guides,  the  work  fell  into  decay, 
and  has  now  almost  entirely  perished. 

We  have  already,  drawn  attention  to  the 
great  virtue  and  the  great  vice  of  Roman 
missionaries — freedom  from  personal  self- 
interest,  their  glory,  and  sectarian  bitterness, 
their  shame.  The  Protestimt  missionary 
never  receives  a  good  word  from  his  Roman 
Catholic  competitor;  the  greatest  charity, 
that  he  can  hope  for,  is  to  be  (as  by  M.  Hue) 
ignored  entirely.  With  this  sectarian  jea- 
lousy, there  is  found  occasionally  a  trace  of 
a  sort  of  old-maidish  envy,  at  the  thought  of 
the  possession  by  an  adversary  of  that  for- 
bidden and  forsworn  domestic  luxury — a 
wife.  The  tone  of  missionary  priests  becomes 
highly  acidulated  when  these  ladies  are  al- 
luded to.*  This  character,  with  its  good  and 
its  evil  side,  is  entirely  the  result  of  training. 
The  Roman  missionary  ^^,  non  nasciiur.  He 
is  an  artificial  being,  as  much  as  a  Janissary 
or  a  Zouave,  or  (to  quote  an  example  from 
the  softer  sex)one  of  the  King  of  Ddbomey's 
Amazons.  We  do  not  mean  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  last-named  ladies 
and  the  female  Roman  missionaries,  although 
the  African  heroine  is  said  to  be  very  chaste, 
and  the  Roman  one  is  sometimes  very  grim. 
We  wish  only  to  say,  that  each  of  these 
classes  is  the  result  of  a  well-calculated  arti- 
ficial training.  That  of  the  missionary  be- 
gins everywhere  early,  in  some  countries  at 
twelve  years  old :  from  that  day  forward, 
the  qualities  to  be  produced,  courage,  adroit- 
ness, veneration  and  love  for  Rome,  and  pas- 
sive obedience  in  her  hands,  and  a  total 
absence  of  the  smallest  suspicion  that  any- 
thing can  be  true  or  good  in  the  teaching  of 
the  heretic,  are  always  kept  in  view.  The 
situations  which  these  men  have  to  fill  often 
demand  extraordinary  courage  and  equal 
adroitness ;  and  men  are  formed,  in  whom 
these  qualities  are  admirably  combined.  In 
China,  their  work  has  been  for  many  years 
confined  to  the  visitation  of  scattered  com- 
munities existing  under  the  ban  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.    It  requires  them  to  live  in  con- 


*  A  Bomtsh  miMiooary  ia  the  Sandwich  XaUnda 
boastB  that  his  co-reli^0Di«t8  have  been  mora  active 
than  the  Ptoteitanta  in  attending  people  nek  of  the 
8mall-|)ox.  He  accounts  for  the  badnrardneas,  which 
be  attribotea  to  his  opponents  by  the  following  coo- 
jectora: — ^"Peat-dtre  anssi  qne  leur  piensea  com- 
pagnes  ne  voulaient  pas  que  les  habits  de  lenrs  r6- 
T6rends  6poux  allassent  toucher  d  ces  plaies  d^At- 
aotes  doot  les  malades  6taient  conyerta." — Annaks 
de  la  Prop,  de  la  Fbi,  Whether  tme  or  false,  this 
is  Fery  voJgar,  and  very  nncharitable.        * 


stant  disguise.  They  do  not  venture  on 
preaching,  or  on  any  public  religious  act ; 
nor  even  speak  of  religion  to  a  stranger,  un- 
less sure  of  their  man.  The  persecutions 
whidi  they  have  suffered  have  most  likeiy 
been  exaggerated  ;  but  the  adventures  of  all 
have  not  been  so  agreeable  as  those  of  M. 
Hue  and  Gabet;  and  some  have  suffered 
death  even  within  the  present  generation. 
We  doubt  whether  any  training  would  com- 
municate to  an  Englishman  Uie  necessary 
versatility  and  suppleness  for  such  an  em- 
ployment as  this.  He  would  never  recon- 
cile his  feelings  to  preaching  the  gospel  in  a 
yellow  petticoat,  a  red  sash,  and  two  long 
pig-tails ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  those  zealous 
Romish  legionaries,  the  Irish  priests,  being 
employed  on  these  delicate  services.  The 
foundations  of  the  Church  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  indeed  laid  by  an  Irishman  in 
disguise ;  but  then  that  disguise  was  national 
and  appropriate — a  sailor's  blue  shirt,  large 
whiskers  and  beard,  and  a  short  black  pipe. 
But  blundering  Hibernian  zeal  is  not  adapted 
for  the  delicate  work  in  China,  and  that 
country  has  to  be  garrisoned  by  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians. 

With  respect  to  the  means  which  they  use 
to  effect  their  purposes,  there  is  probably 
none  conceivable,  which  has  not  been  in  its 
turn  employed,  from  the  highest  good  to  the 
lowest  evil.  Perhaps  the  earthly  power  of 
the  Roman  Church  depends  most  on  the 
wonderful  fecility  with  which  she  can  enlist 
the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good  in  her  cause, 
and  fight  with  all  weapons,  whether  of  hell 
or  heaven.  While  the  immediate  followers 
of  Xavier,  pure,  and  fearless,  and  self-deny- 
ing men,  were  devoting  their  lives  to  propa- 
gate her  doctrines  in  India  and  elsewhere ; 
the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  incarnate 
fiends,  if  ever  there  were  such  on  earth,  in 
lust,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  were  promoting 
the  same  cause  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  were 
as  distinctly  owned  and  as  highly  honoured 
by  the  master  whom  they  served.  The  con- 
trast displayed  in  this  instance  may  serve 
as  a  type  of  the  whole  warfare  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  is  found  realized  in  every 
country  where  she  has  been  permitted  to  act 
uncontrolled.  It  has  been  so  in  her  missions. 
In  these  have  been  displayed  self-denial,  cou- 
rage, zeal,  perseverance  of  the  noblest  kind ; 
yet  also,  allied  with  these,  falsehood  and 
forgery,  when  opportunity  offered ;  oppres- 
sion and  persecution,  whenever  temporal 
governments  have  placed  their  sword  at  her 
command.  Her  present  position  is  perhaps 
the  happiest  that  she  has  ever  held,  since  it 
permits  her  to  develop  the  former  and  nobler 
class  of  qualities ;  while  the  greater  publicity 
of  modem  times  has  diecked  her  untruth- 
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fulness,  and  the  weapon  of  force  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  taken  out  of  her  hand.  It 
would  be  wise  in  her  supporters,  if,  instead 
of  striving  to  restore  her  material  power, 
they  would  strive  to  deliver  her  from  it,  as 
a  thing  which  has  always  proved  her  greatest 
temptation,  and  the  occasion  of  her  most  in- 
delible disgraces. 

It  is  not  easj  to  calculate  the  number  of 
the  Romish  converts.  These  seem  unknown 
even  to  themselves,  as  the  returns  that  they 
lay  before  their  European  supporters  have 
the  appearance  of  estimates,  or  even  guesses. 
A  Roman  CaUiolic  writer  in  the  CydopsBdia 
of  Mission  rates  the  Chinese  Christians  at 
400,000 ;  M.  Hue  at  double  that  number. 
The  variation  of  the  estimates  is  a  sure  proof 
of  the  absence  of  certain  information.  In  the 
empire  of  Annam  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
the  Vicar  Apostolic  claims  a  jpopulation  of 
nearly  500,000.  The  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Hindostan  consist  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Portuguese,  who  are  numerous 
in  each  of  the  Presidencies,  and  retain  their 
religion,  although  they  have  lost  the  man- 
ners, and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  colour  of 
Europeans.  To  these  must  be  added  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people,  of  French  origin,  in 
Pondicherry  and  elsewhere;  many  Indo- 
Britons ;  the  larger  part  of  the  ancient  Sy- 
rian Church,  whose  union  was  partly  nego- 
tiated, and  partly  enforced,  in  the  time  of 
the  Portuguese,  but  who  still  retain  their 
own  original  rites ;  and  the  descendants  of 
the  early  native  converts.  Tlie  Roman 
authority  in  the  Cyclopfledut  claims  for  his 
Church  a  total  population  of  nearly  4,000,- 
000 ;  while  in  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Allan, 
an  American  Protestant  missionary,  who 
appeals  to  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  their 
numbers  are  reduced  to  about  1,000,000. 
There  are  probably  no  means  of  testing  the 
truth  of  wese  estimates  or  guesses.  Mr. 
Caldwell,  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospei,  estimates  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  Madras  Presidency 
at  850,000.  The  Abbe  Dubois  thinks  that 
they  have  decreased  both  in  numbers  and 
intelligence  in  the  last  hundred  years.  From 
the  missions  of  Polynesia  the  accounts  are 
again  estimates  only  ;  and  we  believe  that 
we  can  give  no  clearer  information  than  that 
they  represent  dieir  own  success  to  be  very 
great,  and  their  opponents  declare  it  to  be 
but  small.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they 
say  that  they  have  in  the  whole  baptised 
28,000  persons, — and  from  that  conclude 
that  they  possess  20,000  adherents.  If  many 
of  these  were  baptisms  m  artieuh  martiSj 
such  an  estimate  would  be  a  very  exagger- 
ated one. 

With  two  or  three  brilliant  exceptions, 


Protestant  missionary  enterprises  have  been 
almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years.  The  Dutch,  it  is  true,  from 
their  first  establishment  in  Ceylon  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  followed  the  example 
of  their  Spanish  and  Portuguese  predeces- 
sors, in  promoting,  by  Government  influence, 
a  sort  of  regulation  Christianity.  In  Ceylon; 
they  made  baptism  the  qualification  for  all 
offices ;  the  converts,  thus  made,  were  na^ 
turally  no  more  than  nominal  ones;  and  the 
prevalence  of  nominal  Christianity,  Protes- 
tant as  well  as  Romish,  has  become  an  ob- 
stade  in  the  way  of  the  real  conversion  of 
the  natives  of  their  possessions.  Several 
efibrts  were  made  by  the  Puritan  settlers  in 
New  England  to  propagate  Christianity 
among  the  neighbouring  Indians ;  but  these 
efibrts,  althou{^  they  called  into  notice  many 
devoted  men,  amongst  whom  we  may  name 
Eliot  and  Brainerd,  were  not  supported  by 
any  powerful  organization,  and  their  efiects 
were  ultimately  small.  The  two  great  mis- 
sionary movements  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  that  of  the  Danes  through  their  colonies 
in  Southern  India,  and  that  of  the  Moravian 
brethren.  The  first  of  these  was  adorned  by 
the  venerable  names  of  Swartz  and  Ziegen- 
balg,  who  originated  the  first  successful  Pro- 
testant mission  in  Hindostan.  Unhappily, 
Danish  missions,  although  an  honourable 
page  in  Protestant  churdi  history,  belong 
only  to  the  past;  missionary  zeal  seems  for 
the  present  extinguished  in  the  Danish 
Church,  and  the  remains  of  its  once  flourish- 
ing missionsin  Southern  India  are  now  tended 
by  two  English  Societies.  The  Moravians 
demand  from  us  a  fiiller  mention. 

The  name  of  tlie  Moravian  brotherhood 
must  ever  stand  first  in  the  list  of  missionary 
churches.  It  first  rose  to  notice  in  an  age 
when,  throughout  all  Christendom,  whether 
Roman  or  Protestant,  zeal  was  at  the  cold- 
est* The  brethren  began  tiieir  work,  at  a 
moment  when  self-preservation  might  have 
been  expected  to  occupy  all  their  thoughts. 
They  were  a  community  of  labourers  and 
artisans  about  600  in  number,  and  but  lately 
settled  as  exiles  in  a  foreign  land.  Yet,  ^in 
the  short  space  of  eight  or  nine  years,  they 
had  sent  missionaries  to  Greenland,  to  St^ 
Thomas,  to  St.  Croix,  to  Surinam,  to  Ber- 
bice,  to  the  Indians  of  North  America,  to  the 
negroes  of  South  Carolina,  to  Lapland,  to 
Tartary,  to  Guinea,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon."f  Since 
then,  they  have  pursued  their  work  in  unob- 
trusive obscurity,  not  shrinking  from  peril 
or  sufiering,  yet  never  aspiring  to  the  name 
of  saints  or  heroes,  neither  boasting  of  them- 
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selves,  nor  deifying  one  another.  They  have 
risen,  like  the  earliest  Christians,  and  by  the 
same  course  as  they,  above  the  very  similar 
reproaches  with  which  they  were  once  as- 
sailed. It  has  been  their  happiness  never  to 
have  possessed  the  tempting  power  of  per- 
scouting  o^ers ;  and  they  have  shewn  free- 
dom from  all  persecuting  spirit,  by  never 
bringing  a  railing  accusation,  even  against 
their  bitterest  enemies.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, no  Christian  body  bears,  in  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world,  or  deserves,  a  more 
unblemished  name.  Their  view  of  religion 
has  be^  the  most  simply  practical,  as  un- 
dogmatic  as  that  of  the  earliest  Church,  and 
wonderfully  free  from  the  exclusive  spirit  of 
sect.  We  wish  that  all  missionary  bodies 
would  take  their  Periodical  Accounts,  as  a 
model  of  simple  language,  charitable  spirit, 
and  total  absence  either  of  cant  or  of  self- 
praise. 

Their  mode  of  introducing  Christianity  is 
by  preaching,  without  a  prelude  of  natural 
religion,  the  good  news  of  the  mission  and 
death  of  Christ.  They  consider  that  they 
have  now  learned,  from  more  than  a  century's 
experience,  that  this  is  the  most  effectual  way 
of  approadiing  uneducated  savages,  thedass 
of  heathens  towards  whom  their  efforts  have 
been  almost  exclusively  directed.  Of  their 
religious  practices  (and  indeed  of  their  whole 
manner  of  life)  the  great  characteristic  is 
extreme  regularity,  approaching  sometimes 
to  formalism.  This  point  is  objected  to  by 
Dr.  Brown  and  others ;  but  we  imagine  that 
it  is  a  proof  of  wisdom.  The  cause  of  the 
strong  hold  that  an  idolatrous  religion  re- 
tains' upon  its  votary,  is,  that  it  has  pre- 
scribed the  order  of  his  daily  life,  and  sur- 
rounded him  with  a  multitude  of  superstitious 
practices,  which  he  cannot  discontinue  with- 
out violating  a  second  nature ;  it  holds  him 
not  through  his  convictions,  but  his  habits. 
Wc  conceive,  that  the  best  way  of  weaning 
him  from  these,  is,  to  substitute  other  prac- 
tices, as  regular,  and  it  may  bo  somewhat 
formal,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  su- 
perstition, which  may  hold  him  by  a  new 
chain  of  habit,  and  edify  him,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  spiritual  lessons  that  they 
contain. 

Their  labourers  are  usually  men  of  humble 
origin,  without  much  erudition.  "  The  Breth- 
ren have,"  they  say,  **  learned  by  experience, 
that  a  good  understanding,  a  friendly  dispo- 
sition, unfeigned  humility,  fervent  zeal  for 
the  solvation  of  souls,  and  a  heart  inflamed 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  are  the  best  and 
most  essential  qualifications  of  a  missionary. 
In  general,"  they  think,  *' the  habits  of  a  stu- 
dent are  not  so  well  calculated  to  form  a 
person  for  the  toils  and  hardships  of  mis- 


sionary life  as  those  of  a  mechanic."  In 
these  men  of  humble  origin  and  education, 
they  use  every  effort  to  maintain  humility  of 
mind.  ''  They  think  it  a  great  mistake,  when 
missionaries  are  held  up  to  public  notice  and 
admiration,  and  much  praise  is  bestowed  on 
their  devotedness  to  the  Lord,  presenting 
them  to  the  congregation  as  martyrs  and 
confessors  before  they  have  even  entered 
upon  their  labours.  They  rather  advise  them 
to  be  sent  out  quietly,  recommended  to  the 
fervent  prayers  of  the  congregation,  which  is 
likewise  most  agreeable  to  their  own  feel- 
ings, if  they  are  humble  followers  of 
Christ."* 

They  seem,  from  their  names,  to  be  chiefly 
of  Grerman  origin.  And  here  we  may  re- 
mark, that  while,  in  tins  and  most  other  mis- 
sionary bodies,  England  provides  the  chief 
part  of  the  money,  Germany  proves  more 
fertile  in  men.  Protestant  Germany,  in- 
cluding German  Switzerland,  possesses  at 
least  five  considerable  societies,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Bremen,  Barmen  near  Elber- 
feld,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Basle.  And  her 
labourers  are  of  the  right  kind,  devout  and 
self-denying  men,  with  simpler  habits  and 
fewer  wants,  and,  therefore,  much  cheaper 
missionaries  than  most  English  ones.  A 
curious  private  enterprise,  conducted  by  M. 
Gossner,  once  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  has 
revived,  in  our  days,  the  simple  style  and  too 
confident  improvidence,  of  the  early  Mora- 
vian missions.  This  pious,  but  rather  eccen- 
tric man,  sends  out  nis  labourers,  without 
any  definite  promise  of  support,  bidding 
them  go  out  in  faith,  and  labour  with  their 
own  hands  for  the  supply  of  their  necessities. 
Unhappily,  he  has  been  so  ignorant  of  phy- 
sical geography  as  to  send  large  bodies  of  them 
to  India,  a  land  in  which  it  is  fatal  for  a  white 
roan  to  labour  in  the  fields ;  and  the  fate  of 
some  of  his  missions  has  been  very  tragical. 
The  English  Church  Missionary  Society 
raises  nearly  one-third  of  its  European  la- 
bourers from  German  Switzerland  and  Wur- 
tembei^,  nor  is  there  any  English  society 
that  does  not  raise  many  of  its  oest  recruits 
from  German  lands. 

The  wealth  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  position  that  she  holds,  as  the  religious 
body,  to  which  most  influential  and  educated 
Englishmen  belong,  renders  her  relation  to 
the  missionary  cause  a  matter  of  the  first 


*  Tho  Mpravians  hare  68  misrionarj'statioiiB,  297 
minionaries,  including  anhrtanta,  71,060  converts 
and  perBons  under  instniotion,  of  wfacnn  19,810  are 
oommunioonts.  Yet  tho  actual  members  of  their 
unity  do  not  exceed  12,000  in  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  6,000  ui  America. — {Mann's  "Census  of  Reli- 
gious Worship,  1851.")  Church  history  knows  of 
no  other  church  so  emphatically  a  miaaioDary  one. 
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importance.  Her  share  in  the  work  has  1>een 
a  very  small  one,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century :  and  even  now  her 
efforts  hardly  equal  those  of  the  various 
sects  of  which  she  is  the  mother.  Three 
societies  within  her  pale  have,  at  different 
times,  taken  part  in  missionary  enterprises. 
That  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge* 
afforded  much  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 
labours  of  Swartz  and  his  companions,  and 
after  his  death  undertook  the  charge  of  his 
missionary  establishments,  which  it  finally 
(in  1825)  transferred  to  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating  the  Gospel,  by  which  they  are  still 
maintained.  This  second  society,  about  co> 
eval  with  that  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,!  has  acted  hitherto  rather  as  an 
institution  for  maintaining  and  extending 
Episcopal  institutions,  than  for  propagating 
what  we  should,  in  strictness  of  speech,  term 
the  gospel ;  if  this  word  still  means,  as  ori- 
ginally, not  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, but  a  message  of  good  news.  As  the 
champion  of  a  particular  form  of  church 
government,  the  activity  and  success  of  this 
Society  have  been  very  great.  Episcopal 
institutions  seem  to  have  somewhat  the  na- 
ture of  an  exotic,  when  planted  amid  the 
lusty  life  and  independence  of  a  young  col- 
ony. They  do  not  take  root  spontaneously, 
like  those  of  the  more  democratic  sects, 
which  shrink  from  no  consequence  of  the  an- 
cient Christian  dictum,  Ubi  ires^  ibi  ecdesia^ 
Ueet  laid,  and  believe  that,  in  every  assembly 
of  two  or  three  Christians,  the  Churph  exists 
perfect  and  complete,  with  full  power  to  or- 
ganize a  government  and  administer  all  its 
ordinances.  Unlike  these.  Episcopacy  seems 
to  require  a  period  of  artificial  culture  before 
it  becomes  acclimatized :  but,  this  process 
once  completed,  it  becomes  a  vigorous  and 
self-sustaining  plant.  Such  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States:  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
never  have  survived  its  feeble  period  without 
the  careful  nursing  of  this  Society.  En- 
couraged by  this  first  success,  the  Society  is 
carrying  on  the  same  work,  with  still  greater 
vigour,  in  the  remaining  British  colonies. 
But,  as  our  present  subject  is  rather  the  en- 
croachments of  Christianity  upon  heathen- 
dom, than  the  comparative  progress  of  any 
one  of  its  forms  or  sections  in  lands  already 
Christian,  this  Society  furnishes  but  little 
matter  for  our  consideration.  It  possesses 
and  has  extended  the  remains  of  Swartz's 
labours  in  Tanjore,  and  has  supplied  labour 
ers  to  an  unoccupied  part  of  another  society's 
mission  field  in  Tinnevelly :  a  good  deal  of 
its  recent  work  seems  full  of  promise,  as  in 
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South  Africa,  and  especially  in  Borneo :  but 
up  to  the  present  moment  it  cannot  point  to 
any  decided  success  of  its  own.  Yet  we 
think  that  greater  missionary  triumphs  await 
it  in  the  future.  There  has  arisen,  chiefl? 
under  its  auspices,  a  species  of  ecclesiastical 
character,  perfectly  novel,  and  likeAy  to  have 
an  important  influence  on  missionary  afBun 
We  mean  the  colonial  bishop. 

Whoever  looks  at  a  squat  and  steadj- 
going  Dutchman,  as  he  exists  amid  the  damp 
air  of  his  slimy  polders,  content  with  tbi 
narrow  confinement  and  dull  uniformity  of 
his  dykes  and  canals,  would  hardly  belien 
that,  when  set  down  to  contend  with  thelios 
and  the  elephant  for  boundless  mountain  and 
forest  pastures,  he  would  develop  into  a 
South-African  Boer, — a  son  of  Anak,  quick 
of  eye  and  hand,  enterprising  and  lawless,  a 
mighty  hunter  whether  of  wild  beast  or 
Kaflir.  And  whoever  looks  at  an  English 
prelate,  at  any  step  of  his  decorous  oootm 
of  somewhat  purposeless  routine,  could 
hardly  have  supposed  that  the  same  material 
would  be  animated,  by  the  fresh  air,  and 
free  elbow-room,  and  stirring  society,  of  a 
young  colony,  into  a  vigorous  and  energetic 
nomade,  who  can  not  only  bear  a  journey, 
but  find  a  home,  in  a  yacht,  or  an  ox-wagon, 
or  a  cariole.  The  Propagation  Society,  to- 
gether with  another  oi^anization  which  lives 
under  the  same  roof  with  it,  and  is  probahlj 
itself  under  a  diflerent  name,  may  claim  ths 
credit  of  having  operated  this  transform- 
ation. 

Those  selected  for  this  ofiice  have  generailT 
been  men  not  far  past  the  golden  decade  of 
human  life,  vigorous  yet  not  immature,  old 
enough  to  have  learned  forethought  and  cau- 
tion, yet  younff  enough  to  remember  how  to 
ride,  and  walk,  and  sail,  and  even  swim. 
Most  of  them  are,  emphatically,  English 

fentlemen,  truthful,  upright,  and  honourable- 
for  are  they  wanting  in  deep  religious  prin- 
ciple, of  the  plain  steady  English  type,  scru- 
pulously dutiful,  though  not  fervently  de- 
vout The  exclusive  spirit  and  sacerdotal 
pretensions,  which  lower  the  tone  and  mis- 
direct the  energies  of  somelof  them,  ars 
feults  which,  we  firmly  believe,  time  will  re- 
move. They  owe  them  chiefly  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  age.  The  period  at 
which  several  of  the  more  distinguished 
among  them  lefl  our  shores,  was  that  in 
which  the  high  Anglo-Catholic  party  was  at 
its  zenith.  Its  great  leader  had  not  yet 
sprung  the  mine,  which  he  had  been  driving, 
for  so  many  years,  uncfbr  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  promising  youths,  whom  confiding 
parents  trusted  that  he  and  his  were  traming 
honestly,  to  serve  the  Church  and  country 
that  gave  him  influence  and  bread.     It  was 
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the  golden  age  of  yet  unhumbled  Anglican- 
ism, in  which  it  seemed  a  natural  and  desir- 
able state  of  things,  tending  much  to  eccle- 
siastical unity  and  good  government,  that 
Jiappy  England  should  be  blest  with  a  Pope 
in  every  one  of  her  parishes.     Self-confident 
young  gentlemen  of  twenty-four  years  old 
were  going  down  daily  to  country  parishes, 
burning  to  reform  the  ritual  on  correct  me- 
diaeval models,  to  dictate  new  religious  prac- 
tices to  the  older  generation,  including  oflen 
their  own  fathers  and  mothers,  and  to  claim 
implicit  submission  to  their  own  apostolic 
words.    A  man  accustomed  to  exercise  papal 
prerogatives  in  a  single  parish,  when  he  be- 
gan to  feel  (if  we  may  use,  anachronistically, 
the  last  new-coined  ecclesiastical  phrase)  the 
blood  of  the  apostles  stirring  in  his  veins, 
naturally  claimed  equal  or  greater  deference 
in  the  wider  sphere  of  a  diocese.     Hence 
the  prevailing  fault  of  colonial  bishops  has 
been  a  tendency  to  despotism,  which  has 
sometimes  carried  them  into  unheard-of  ex- 
tremes.    Thus  the  Bishop  of  Newfoundland 
(an  apostolic  man  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  who  lives,  in  his  cheerless,  foggy  dio- 
cese, a  life  of  the  noblest  activity  and  self- 
denial)  committed  the  unexampled  extrav- 
agance, of  refusing  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  to  every  one,  who  failed  to  contri- 
bute a  sum  fixed  by  himself,  to  the  Church 
funds.     In  several   dioceses,  the  judicious 
latitude  allowed  bv  the  English  Church  on 
the  knotty  point  of  the  effects  of  baptism,  is 
practically  narrowed,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
who  do  not  hold  the  particular  bishop's  in- 
dividual view.     But  diocesan  assemblies  will 
tend  to  repress  these  extravagances,  if  con- 
stituted, as,  we  should  think,  the  free  coloni- 
al spirit  will  require  them  to  be,  on  a  suffi- 
ciently popular  basis ;  and  if,  in  their  con- 
stitutions, the  fact  be  duly  recognised,  that  a 
layman  of  moderate  information,  common 
sense,  and  serious  mind,  is,  on  the  average, 
as  capable  as  an  ecclesiastic,  of  deciding  any 
doctrinal  question,  ihut  is  not  better  left  un- 
decided,— or,  rather,  more  capable,  because 
he  will,  usually,  approach  it  with  less  pro- 
fessional interest,  fewer  personal  antipathies, 
less  odium  theologicum  ;  and,  therefore,  with 
greater  calmness,  and  a  more  impartial  mind. 
Their  demeanour  towards  Uie  Non-con- 
formists, who  possess  Nourishing  missions  in 
their  dioceses,  nas  been  happily  softened,  by 
the  fact  which  has  met  them  almost  every- 
where, that  all  the  mission  work  has  been 
done  by  hands  independent  of  themselves. 
They  have,  in  many  cases,  landed  in  their 
dioceses  overflowing  with  their  own  exclusive 
apostolicity ;  and  they  have  found  all  around 


matic  hands  ;*  while  to  their  own  apostle- 
ships,  except  the  dead  letter  of  a  correct 
episcopal  genealogy,  they  could  produce  no 
single  seal.     Hard,  indeed,  would  be   the 
bigotry,  which  could  stand  unmoved  before 
a  ^t  like  this.     Yet  the  process  of  yielding 
has  been  in  many  cases  so  alight  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.    The  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town  writes,  naively,  and  (being  a  thorough- 
ly upright  and  honest  man)  with  perfect 
candour,  how,  in  all  his  progresses  through 
that  colony,  the  ministers  of  the  twenty 
Christian  bodies  that  are  labouring  there, 
meet   him    with    every  demonstration    of 
Christian  brotherhood,  give  him  the  use  of 
their  churches,  attend  his  services,  permit- 
nay,  press  him  to  harangue  their  neophytes; 
and  how  he,  in  return,  accepts  the  accomo- 
dation that  they  offer  him,  but  refuses  to 
hear  their  sermons,  or  be  present  at  their 
worship.    Were  this  sort  of  conduct  to  con- 
tinue, there  would  be  danger  of  introducing 
disunion  into  the  Protestant  missionary  field, 
on  which  there  has  hitherto  been  perfect 
harmony.    The  sure  way  of  perpetuating 
disunion  in  the  Christian  world,  is,  to  attach 
men's  hearts  to  the  acoident«  of  Christianity, 
such  as  forms  of  government    and  ritual 
usages,  rather  than  to  its  great  essential, — 
the  faith  itself;  and  to  lead  them  to  reserve 
for  sect  and  members  of  sect,  that  love, 
which  they  should  bestow  on  the  Church  at 
large,  and  on  every  Christian  brother.  The  line 
taken  by  many  of  the  colonial  bishops  tend 
certainly  to*promote  this  evil.   But,  happily, 
the  stubborn  fact,  to  which  we  have  already 
drawn  attention,  modifies,  in  almost  every 
instance,  their  practice,  if  not  their  prin- 
ciples.   Iliey  see,  that  it  would  be  a  ridicu- 
lous presumption    for  him  whose  Church 
has  neglected  her  oiil  until  the  eleventh  hour, 
to  step  in  coolly,  and  exclude  or  condemn 
those,  who,  in  supplying  her  lack  of  service, 
have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 
Accordingly,  all  the  bishops,  whose  dioceses 
are  the  scene  of  missionary  labors,  adopt 
gradually  a  humbler  tone,  and  seem  drawn, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  to  soften  asperities 
and  modify  exclusiveness,  and  so  to  approxi- 
mate slowly  towards  that  heartier  co-oper- 
ation and  closer  union,  whose  advent  their 
vain  hope  of  a  victory  for  their  exclusive 
views  can  neither  prevent  nor  very  long 
delay.    We  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
speak  strongly  on  this  defect,  in  men,  who 
are,  in  all  other  respects,  eminently,  good. 


♦  Even  Now  Zealand,  though  converted  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  is  hardly  an  exception ; 
for  that  society  was,  a  few  years  ago,  as  completely 
-     ,.  ,      ,  J    J  .        v    r  banned  by  the  party  to  whksh  the  Iligh  Chtu"ch  oo- 

them   apostolic  work   done  and  domg  by  jq^j^i  bishops  bdong,  as  ihe  London,  or  the  We«- 
(what  their  theory  pronounces  to  be)  schis- 1  leyan. 
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and  eminently  useful.  The  high  tone,  and 
upright  conduct,  and  refined  manners,  of 
these  thorough  Christian  gentlemen,  are  the 
very  qualities  most  needed,  to  give  a  pure 
and  elevated  tone,  to  the  newly-formed 
societies,  at  the  head  of  which  they  are 
placed.  And  while  they  kindle  religious  life 
and  missionary  zeal  in  their  own  commun- 
ion, the  same  good  influence  spreads  to  those 
who  are  beyond  their  pale. 

The  great  English  missionary  organizations 
all  date  from  the  same  period.  The  Method- 
ist missions  commenced  in  1786 ;  the  Baptist 
in  1792;  those  of  the  London  Society  in 
1795,  and  those  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  1799.  They  have  all  been,  ex- 
clusively, the  work  of  British  Christians  of 
the  Evangelical  school,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  branches  of  one  great  movement 
We  shall  take  the  last-named  first,  although 
the  youngest,  in  order  to  conclude  at  once 
our  notice  of  the  Church  of  England. 

On  two,  or  perhaps  three,  of  its  mission- 
fields  it  has  achieved  very  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  first  is  its  original  one,  in  Western 
Africa,  which  seems  capable  of  indefinite 
extension,  if  duly  qualified  laborers  can  be 
procured.  The  recent  voyage  of  Dr.  Baikie, 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowther, 
a  coloured  missionary  of  this  Society,  has 
proved  that  a  route  into  the  centre  of  Afinoa 
is  open  by  the  course  of  the  river  Niger. 
The  country  is  populous ;  the  population  is 
friendly,  and  peculiarly  open  tq  missionary 
effort,  because,  through  dread  of  the  slave- 
hunters,  it  is  congregated  in  large  towns  of 
from  10,000  to  70,000  inhabitants.  The 
climate,  although  still  very  unhealthy,  is 
becoming,  as  it  becomes  ]!)etter  understood, 
less  deadly  to  white  men.  The  voyage  of 
the  Pleiad  up  the  Niger,4asting  four  months, 
was  effected  without  a  single  death  on  board ; 
and  several  of  the  missionaries  at  Sierra- 
Leone  have  lived  past  middle-affe.  Sierra- 
Leone  affords  great  facilities  for  forming 
native  laborers.  It  is  a  sort  of  central  de- 
p6t,  where  the  British  cruisers  land  and 
liberate  their  cargoes  of  captured  Africans. 
These  belong  to  various,  and  ofi;en  distant, 
tribes,  both  of  the  coast  and  of  the  interior. 
Afler  continuing  for  some  time  under  the 
influence  of  the  missionaries,  and  acquiring 
from  them  some  knowledge  of  the  Cmstian 
religion  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  these 
liberated  captives  generally  return  to  thefar 
own  countries,  carrying  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  with  them.  An  institution  of  a 
high  character  has  been  for  some  time  at 
work  training  native  ministers  from  among 
the  most  promising  converts ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  may  prove  an  abundant 
source  of  native    evangelists    for  Central 


Africa.  The  other  great  success  of  tlieOiurch 
Missionary  Society  is  that  which,  assisted  bj 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  it  has  achieved  in 
New  Zealand.  Its  misedonaries  landed  there 
in  1814,  and  so  great  has  been  their  succeai, 
that  of  100,000  persohs,  of  whom  the  native 
population  is  supposed  to  consist,  Sir  George 
Grey  believes,  that  there  are  not  more  tJan 
1000,  who  do  not  profess  themselves  Chritt- 
ians.  In  Tinnevelly,  we  can  hardly  call  the 
mission-field  the  conquest  of  this  Society, 
because  the  seed  was  sown  there  by  Swam 
and  his  companions ;  but  to  its  .  eflforts  is 
due  the  great  extension  which  it  has  received 
of  late  years. 

The  Methodist  Society  has  extended  its 
labors  over  a  very  wide  sur&ce,and  has  devel- 
oped upon  that  surface  its  own  diaracteristie 
virtues  and  failings.  It  has  shewn  its  usml 
aptitude  for  giving  scope  to  religious  activity 
and  multiplying  labor,  and  its  usual  laxity 
in  admitting  members.  The  enthusiastic 
tone,  that  it  encourages,  fits  it  to  provide  a 
vent  for  the  religious  excitement,  so  natonJ 
to  many  half-savage  nations.  Its  heathen 
congregations  are  large,  but  very  flactuating; 
and,  by  all  accounts,  they  contain  among 
their  numbers  more  than  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  nominal  Christians.  Its  missionaries 
have  borne,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  tk 
English  Church,  a  large  share  in  the  sucoeas> 
ful  labors  of  Western  Afiica  and  New  Zei> 
land,  and  have  very  successful  missions  in 
Polynesia.  They  are  laboring  also,  with 
great  effect,  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  Africa. 

The  Baptist  missionaries  established  the 
first  British  mission  in  Hindostan ;  and  it  is 
a  melancholy  fact  in  the  history  of  our  In- 
dian empire,  that  the  jealousy  of  Crovon- 
ment  compelled  them  to  leave  the  British 
settiements,  and  fix  their  residence  where 
it  still  continues,  in  the  Danish  settlemrat 
of  Serampore.  They  have  taken  the  lead 
in  the  literary  department  of  missionaiy 
woric,  especially  in  translating  Scripture. 
Their  first  translations,  were  too  numerous 
and  too  hasty  to  be  good;  but  they  have 
served  as  a  first  step  towards  more  accurate 
and  finished  versions,  which,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, even  more  than  in  our  own,  must  be 
the  result  of  frequent  revisions,  and  the 
growth  of  time.  They  still  possess  the  most 
active  Christian  press  in  the  Bengal  Pres- 
idency, and  have  done  much  towards  found- 
ding  a  Bengalee  Christian  literature.  *   The 


*  One  of  the  great  collateral  benefits  derived  fton 
missionary  eflbtts  is  the  enUivation  of  languages 
formerly  neglected.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pveant 
century,  Bengalee,  the  langnagv  of  36,000^000  in 
Bengal,  was  a  patois  without  a  Uteratore.  In  1821 
it  was  considered  a  great  thing  that  20,000  volmnea 
had  been  printed  and  sold  to  natires  in  the  prerioiii 
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same  appredation  of  the  inflaence  of  printed 
books  characterizes  also  their  brethren,  the 
American  Baptists,  in  the  Burman  empire 
and  in  Siam.  But,  besides  these  literary 
labors,  the  Baptist  community  possesses  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  rapidly  pro- 
gressive of  all  our  missions.  The  American 
baptists  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  Kar- 
ens, a  degraded  aboriginal  race,  inhabiting 
the  forest  country  of  Pegu  and  the  Tanasse- 
rim  provinces,  not  only  to  the  knowledge  of 
Qirist,  but  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
civilisation.  In  Siam  there  exists  the  very 
unusual  phenomenon  of  Protestant  mission- 
aries very  high  in  favour  of  the  court* 

To  the  London  Society,  supported  chiefly 
by  English  congregationalists,  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  furnished  the  first  apostles 
to  Polvnesia ;  and  the  last  blood  that  has 
been  shed  in  these  islands  in  the  Christian 
cause,  has  been  that  of  its  missionaries,  Wil- 
liams and  Harris.  Nor  has  anything  tended 
so  powerfully  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
cause,  as  the  romantic  accounts  which  the 
agents  of  this  Society  transmitted,  of  their 
own  wonderful  success  in  those  beautiful  is- 
lands.  It  possesses  also  successful  missions 
in  Western  and  Southern  Africa,  and  in 
Hindostan ;  and  had  once  a  flourishing  one, 
now  destroyed  by  persecution,  in  Madagas- 
car. 

The  missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
possess  a  peculiar  character  of  their  own. 
That  Church,  previous  to  its  disruption,  had 
(as  we  think,  wisely)  chosen  one  single 
sphere  of  action,  and  one  single  branch  of 
missionary  work,  and  directed  all  its  ener- 
gies to  bringing  that  branch  to  the  greatest 
possible  perfection.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Dufl*,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
history  of  missions,  it  undertook  the  task  of 
providing  a  high  Christian  education  for  the 
natives  of  the  chief  to  wns  of  India.  The  Dis- 
ruption, that  has  since  taken  place,  has  had 
no  other  eflect,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than 


ten  years.  In  1853,  418,276  copies  of  1400  works 
had  been  sold.  Of  these  507  were  religious,  of  which 
215  were  Christian,  40  Mahometan,  and  the  remain- 
ing 252  of  different  sects  of  the  Braohminical  reli- 
gion. The  American  missionaries,  in  the  Bombay 
Preaidenqy,  are  qpite  at  the  head  of  the  vernacular 
literature,  pabliahing  the  periodicals,  which  are  in 
the  greatest  deman^  and  books  got  up  to  the  native 
taste,  which  are  not  onlj  accepted  as  gifts,  but  aJso 
sell 

*  It  is  a  carious  illustration,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  procedure  of  Protestant  and  Bomish  miss- 
ions, that,  in  the  last  Report  of  the  American  Baptist 
Board,  the  Missionaries  in  Siam  express  g^ve  doubts^ 
whether  they  can  justify  themselves  in  making  them- 
selves uaefiil  to  tlie  king,  bfr  translating  of&cial  do- 
oomonts,  &c.,  instead  of  giving  Uieir  whole  time  to 
preaching  the  gospel  A  Jesuit  would  have  had  no 
doubts,  that  the  connexion  with  r(>yalty  must  be 
maintained  at  any  price.  ' 


that  of  multiplying  by  two  the  flourishing 
colleges  which  already  existed.  These  arc 
a  very  remarkable  experiment,  the  result  of 
which  is  as  yet  uncertain.  The  object  con- 
templated is  to  raise  up  a  class,  out  of  which 
the  future  Christian  teachers  of  India  may 
proceed.  The  means  employed  is  to  give 
them,  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language,  a  thorough  Christian  education, 
which  they  may  afterwards  impart  m  their 
own  vernacular  to  their  fellow-countrymen.* 
In  this  system  European  science  acts,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  as  handmaid  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  the  great  agent  in 
the  destructive  part  of  the  mission  work.  In 
the  Brahminical  system,  science  and  religion 
are  so  mingled  in  one  great  scheme,  that 
both  must  stand  or  £ill  together.  The  des- 
tructive part  of  Dr.  Dufi^s  plan  is,  by  the 
aid  of  European  science,  to  demonstrate  im- 
mediately tlie&lsity  of  Brahminical  science, 
and  ultimately  of  Brahminical  religion. 
Upon  the  ruins  of  the  building  thus  over- 
thrown, he  attempts,  by  a  thorough  course 
of  Christian  evidence  and  doctrine,  to  build 
up  a  reasonable  belief  in  Christianity.  Ap- 
parently, the  destructive  process  is  surer 
thtui  the  constructive  one.  There  are  but 
few  avowed  converts ;  although,  it  is  said, 
the  intellectually  convinced  constitute  the 
majority  of  those  who  receive  this  kind  of 
education.  We  do  not  think  this  a  well- 
founded  objection  to  the  system.  People 
are  but  too  fearful  of  destroying  because 
they  cannot  feel  sure,  whether  they  can  sub- 
stitute anything  better,  in  the  place  of  that 
which  they  have  destroyed.  So  thousands, 
perhaps  millions,  of  good  people  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  dare  not  protest  against  the 
recent  deification  of  a  woman,  because  they 
dread  the  consequence  of  discrediting  a  sys- 
tem, so  linked  with  the  popular  convictions, 
and  so  influential  on  moral  practice.  So  too, 
the  impostures  of  the  holy  fire  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of  St.  Januarius'  blood,  drag  on  from 
century  to  century,  because  the  perpetrators 
dare  not  discontinue  them ;  lest,  along  with 
the  ancient  superstition,  the  &ith  itself 
should  fall.    Thus,  among  those,  who  have 


*  The  doubtful  point  in  Dr.  Duff's  experiment  is, 
whether  men,  who  have  gained  the  thorough  com- 
mand of  the  English  language,  will  afterwards  con- 
descend to  the  vemacuhir.  "Too  often  they  have  the 
same  contempt  as  the  Brahmins  have  for  the  pro/a- 
ntum  mUgus,  What  have  the  converts  from  the 
English  schools  done  towards  enriching  a  native 
Christian  literature?  As  aU  their  instruction  has 
been  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  English,  they 
almost  foiget  the  use  of  their  own  language,  aa  an 
instrument  of  conveying  knowledge ;  it  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  patois.  The  result  of  the  cxpcrienco 
of  the  American  missionaries  for  thirty-five  years  in 
Oeylon  bears  out  this  statement" — Hev.  J.  Long^  in 
Cfmrch  Mitsianary  InMUffencer^  June  1866. 
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lost  their  faith  in  the  self-sustaining  power 
of  truth,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  continuance 
of  superstition.  The  older  it  is,  the  more 
does  its  overthrow  seem  dangerous.  What- 
ever we  believe  or  disbelieve,  no  one  should 
part  with  this  conviction,  that  the  truth 
needs,  for  its  support,  no  lie,  either  spoken, 
or  acted,  or  acquiesced  in.  It  is  a  plain  duty 
to  contradict,  and  destroy,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  powers,  every  &lsehood  within  our 
reach,  even  though  we  cannot  see  the  conse- 
quences, or  even  if  these  consequences  seem 
very  alarming.  If  our  powers  are  not  equal 
to  setting  truth  upon  the  throne,  from  which 
we  have  cast  down  an  idol,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  negative  good,  and  leave 
the  constructive  process  to  the  higher  Power, 
which  sways  all  the  movements  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  all  accounts  agree  that,  in  hea- 
then countries  where  Christianity  has  en- 
tered, a  constructive  process  is  always  going 
on  insensibly  by  the  side  of  the  destructive 
one.  A  conviction  is  gradually  formed, 
which,  although  not  quite  Christianity,  is 
very  closely  cdlied  to  it,  and  is  far  above 
heathenism.  The  great  fundamental  truths 
of  natiu'al  religion — ^the  unity  of  God,  His 
providential  government,  and  man's  respon- 
sibility to  Him,  pass  insensibly  into  the  po- 
pular language  and  belief.  Some  read  these 
truths  in  the  text  of  their  ancient  reli- 
gions ;  or  possibly  find  them  there,  for  in 
many  cases  they  exist  already.  Some  re- 
ject their  ancient  belief,  and  are  content  with 
these  truths  alone.  But  they  exercise  an 
elevating  effect  on  all. 

A  pleasing  feature,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  missionary  world,  is  the  assistance,  that 
we  are  everywhere  deriving,  from  our  Pro- 
testant brethren  in  other  lands.  The  Ame- 
ricans doubly  our  brethren,  both  in  religion 
and  in  blood,  are  affording  us  assistance  even 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  colonial  empire. 
The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
a  confederacy  of  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationalists,  stands  at  the  head  of  education, 
both  male  and  female,  in  Ceylon,  occupying 
in  that  island  much  the  same  position  as  the 
Scots  have  earned  for  themselves  in  the 
greaC  Anglo-Indian  cities.  Three  American 
organizations  support  fifly-one  missionaries 
in  Hindostan.  we  have  already  alluded  to 
the  successful  labours  of  American  Baptists 
within  the  limits  of  our  now  Burmese  domin- 
ions. There  are  also  twelve  establishments 
of  the  same  nation  engaged  in  a  very  impor- 
tant work  in  Kaffirland ;  nor  do  we  find  in 
their  reports  any  narrow  national  feeling,  or 
jealousy  of  the  advance  of  British  power.* 


*  The  iDoome  of  the  Protestant  MissioQary  Socie- 
ties maj  be  roughlj  estixDated  as  follows :  toe  Kng^ 


It  is  cheering  to  observe,  in  the  action  of 
these  various  bodies,  their  general  mutui! 
harmony.  In  the  northern  district  of  Cer- 
loD,  there  is  an  old  parochial  division,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Dutch,  who  provided  eid 
parish  with  a  church.  These  are  occupied, 
parish  by  parish,  by  Wesleyans,  ChonA 
missionaries,  and  Presbyterians  of  the  AiDe- 
rican  Board.  The  English  bishop  tesdfiea, 
that  they  work  together,  "  with  little  coi- 
nection  but  less  collision,  and  -with  no  un- 
kindly or  unchristian  feelings."  In  otber 
parts  of  the  same  island,  where  the  seven! 
spheres  of  labour  are  less  exactly  circnm- 
scribed,  the  result  is  a  certain  amount  d 
jealousy,  in  which  the  bishop  probably  bean 
his  share.  In  Southern  Africa,  we  have  tb 
testimony  of  Bishop  Gray,  the  exclusive  ot' 
exclusives,  to  the  harmony  of  {he  twenty 
religious  bodies  existing  there.  "  Tliej  aa 
independently  of  each  other  without  mud 
mutual  consultation  or  intercourse.  Then 
is  ample  room  for  all,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  a  kindly  and  brotherly  qi 
rit  prevails  among  them.  But,"  continoei 
the  Bishop,  "  the  fact,  that  there  are  not  left 
than  twenty  different  religions  in  South  Af^ 
rica,  cannot  but  be  a  subject  for  anxioni 
consideration  to  the  thoughtful  mind  whidi 
looks  forward  to  the  future."  Honest  c«- 
dour  has  here  stated  a  fact,  and  narrow  ex- 
clusiveness  added  a  comnient.  If  thm 
twenty  religious  bodies  looked  on  each  othff 
as  different  religions,  each  pretending  to  ex- 
clusive rights,  the  prospects  of  South  Africa 
would  certainly  be  alarming.  Happily  socfa 
is  not  the  case.  Similar  accounts  reach  us 
from  other  countries.  Nor  is  separate  ac- 
tion the  only  form  in  which  harmonious  la- 
bours are  found  possible.  Mutual  conterence 
i^i  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  fa 
London  the  secretaries  of  the  missionarj 
societies  have  held  for  many  years  a  month- 
ly meeting.  We  are  not  aware  whether 
this  is  attended  by  the  able  secretary  wko 
has  done  so  much  for  the  Progagation  So- 
ciety. We  hope  so ;  for  if  a  minister  of 
Curzon  Street  Chapel,  Mayfeir,  has  realljr 
united,  at  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  confer- 
ence, with  his  brethren  of  Little  Bethel  or 
Ebenezer,  we  shall  begin  to  look  out  for  the 
milletmium.  Li  Calcutta,  a  similar  meetmg 
has  long  existed:  and  last  year  a  council 
took  place,  which  may  be  chronicled  by  some 
future  Labb6,  of  Bengal  missionaries  of  ail 
persuasions,  at  which  the  venerable  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  had  the  charity  and  courage  to 
preside.  Perhaps  a  day  may  come,  when 
a  church  synod  will  meet,  not,  like  all  on 


Bah  ones,  £600,000;  the  American,  260,000;  tboae 
of  Germany,  and  other  ooimtriiB  In  Suiope^  £^000. 
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record,  since  the  apostolic  one  at  Jerusalem, 
to  obtain  the  triumph  of  some  exclusive 
opinion,  or  the  universal  acceptance  of  some 
ecclesiastical  institution,  and  concluding  with 
a  chorus  of  anathemas ;  but,  after  that  more 
primitive  example,  to  reconcile  opposing 
parties  by  a  liberal  act  of  toleration,  and  to 
devise  means,  by  which  brethren  may  act 
in  harmony  without  violating  their  conscien- 
ces, and  abandoning  their  sincere  views  of 
truth  and  well-tried  religious  practices. 

The  degree  of  success  obtained  by  Pro- 
testant missions  is,  we  think,  considering 
that  their  efforts  were  trifling  until  within 
the  last  sixty  years,  very  encouraging. 
Wherever  heathens  have  been  brought  into 
connection  with  Christians  in  the  dependent 
relation  of  slaves,  they  have  been  led  to 
adopt  their  masters'  religion.  Thus,  the  li- 
berated populations  of  the  British  West  In- 
dies arc  as  Christian  as  any  European  pea- 
santry. The  same  is  the  case  with  the  slaves 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  The 
East  Indian  colonies  of  the  Dutch  contain  a 
large  number  of  nominal,  but,  we  fear,  only 
nominal  Christians.*  Amboyna,  for  exam- 
ple, with  5000  inhabitants,  is  said  to  be  en- 
tirely Christian.  Celebes  and  the  other 
Moluccas  contain  very  large  numbers  who 
have,  at  least,  professed  Christianity  under 
the  direction  of  the  Netherlands  Society, 
and,  to  judge  from  the  returns  made  by  the 
missionaries,  those  numbers  are  very  fast 
increasing.  The  Protestant  missions  in  Bri- 
tish India  are  said,  by  late  returns,  to  con- 
tain about  22,000  communicant  members, 
with  probably  about  130,000  professed 
Christians.  In  China,  the  work  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  communicants  of  the  mis- 
sions are  numbered  as  yet  only  by  units  and 
tens :  all  the  societies  together  only  claim  a 
total  of  361  communicants.  In  the  Birmah, 
the  American  Baptists  return  8000  com- 
municant members,  who  would  represent, 
according  to  the  Indian  scale,  a  population 
of  nearly  50,000  professed  Christians.  In 
South  Africa,  the  societies  return  14,258 
communicants,  and  in  Western  Africa, 
13,154.  In  Polynesia,  and  New  Zealand,  the 
native  Christians  must  amount  to  nearly 
200,000.  Considering  that  no  force  has 
anywhere  been  employed  in  favour  of  Pro- 
testant missions,  and  that  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  Dutch  possessions,  govern- 
ment influences  has  never  given  them  much 
assistance,  and,  in  the  case  of  British  India, 


^  The  following  returns  from  Celebes  seem  to  show, 
that  converts  are  received  with  veiy  little  prepara- 
tion. At  Tondano,  Mr.  Rcidel  baptized  in  1847, 
36G  adults  nnd  270  children :  in  1848, 440  adulte  and 
223  children.  At  Langowang,  Mr.  Swartz  baptized 
in  1848,  968  adults  and  382  children. 


has,  until  lately,  perseverkigly  opposed 
them,  we  think  that  these  results  are  as 
great  as  could  be  expected. 

We  attach  no  slight  importance  to  fact 
that  the  success  of  missionary  enterprises 
has  been  so  variously  distributed.  Epis- 
copalians have  been  permitted  to  plant 
Christianity  at  the  head  quarters  of  the 
African  slave-trade,  and  to  raise  up  a  new 
Christian  nation  in  New  Zealand.  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  and  Methodists,  are 
the  founders  of  the  Christianity  of  Polynesia. 
Scottish  Presbyterians  stand,  in  company 
with  American  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians, at  the  head  of  the  highest  kind  of 
intellectual  education  in  India.  One  of  the 
most  successful  and  interesting  missions  be- 
longs to  the  Baptists,  who  have  also  taken 
the  lead  in  forming  vernacular  literatures. 
While  the  highest  place  in  missionary  honor 
must  be  reserved  for  the  Episcopal  Moravian 
Brotherhood,  who,  while  they  have  made 
themselves  an  apostolic  history,  have,  as  our 
High  Church  friends  inform  us,  neglected  to 
continue,  in  its  due  channel,  the  apostolic 
succession.  Yet,  if  outward  or  inward  symp- 
toms be  any  sign,  that  men  have  been  in- 
oculated with  the  true  primitive  virus ; — it' 
the  "  signs  of  an  apostle"  be  "  much  pati- 
ence," and  whatever  may  remain  to  modern 
times  of  "  signs,  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds" 
— great  evils  conquered — ancient  and  strong 
idolatries  overthrown ; — if  the  best  creden- 
tial, that  an  apostle  can  produce,  be,  not  a 
laborious  historical  argument,  purporting  to 
prove  (what  never  can  be  proved)  that  the 
ceremonies^ero  all  duly  performed  at  the 
ordination  m  every  one  of  his  predecessors  ; 
but  "  an  epistle,  that  may  be  known  and 
read  of  all  men,"  because  written  legibly, 
on  the  converted  heart  and  amended  life  of 
an  existing  people,  and  signed  and  sealed  by 
Him,  without  whose  Spirit  no  such  work 
can  prosper  ; — surely  each  one  of  the  Christ- 
ian bodies  above  named  may  claim  for  their 
leading  teachers  a  drop  or  two  of  that  pre- 
cious fluid,  which  (according  to  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury)  enters  so  largely  into  the  or- 
ganisation of  himself  and  other  English 
bishops.  Human  nature  clings  to  its  narrow 
exclusiveness,  and  will  not  confess  how  base 
and  contemptible  it  is ;  but  the  hand  of  Pro 
vidence  rebukes  its  narrowness,  by  a  more 
impartial  distribution  of  success. 

We  should  be  glad,  if  we  could  either 
frame  ourselves,  or  present  to  our  readers, 
a  prophetic  view,  of  the  next  fifty  years  hi 
the  history  of  Christian  missions ;  but,  not 
possessing  either  second  sight,  or  the  UriTii 
and  Thummim  of  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  or 
:thc  self  confidence  of  Dr.  Cumming,  we  will 
i  not  attempt  to  lift  the  vail.     Yet  will  we 
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ventnre  to  propose  a  question  or  two,  for 
discussion  in  the  London Prophetica]  Society. 
Will  the  new  false  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  she  has  not  embraced,  like  ear- 
lier ones,  in  undoubting  faith,  but  has  swal- 
lowed between  doubt  and  unbelief,  prove  to 
her  a  pill  of  strychnine,  by  which,  after  a 
certain  time  for  its  operation,  her  existence, 
as  a  Church  pretending  to  infallibility,  will 
cease,  and  the  piety  and  energy,  of  which 
there  is  so  much  within  her,  especially  in  her 
missions,  be  set  free  from  its  present  bond- 
age to  her  grand  schemes  of  power,  and  be 
allowed  to  range  itself  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  freedom  ?  Or  will  she  yet  be  able  to 
attempt  and  attain  a  new  lease  of  power, 
though  no  longer  claiming  it  as  the  religion 
of  faith,  but  as  the  best  possible  organization 
of  unbelief,  in  which  sceptics  may  be  assis- 
ted to  simulate  &ith,  until,  at  last,  they  fan- 
cy, that  they  believe  1  And  will  the  English 
Episcopal  Church  see  her  mission  to  be  the 
head,  and  support,  and  example,  of  many 
Protestant  communities,  differing  in  organi- 
zation, and  perfectly  free ;  yet  united,  in  a 
more  perfect  and  higher  unity,  than  mere 
similarity  of  organization  can  produce :  or 
will  she  rather,  by  a  feeble  and  narrow 
minded  attempt  to  reduce  them  all  under 
her  sway,  put  herself  forward  as  a  littl 
a  very  little  Rome,  trying  to  impose  her 
shibboleths,  and  failing  %  Is  there  not  hope 
that  she  will  soften  down  her  asperities,  and 
repent  of  her  exclusiveness — ^an  exclusive 
ness,  at  the  bottom,  rather  aristocratic  than 
ecclesiastical  —  and  join  her  brethren  and 
children  of  the  other  Protestai^  bodies,  in 
recognising  each  other,  as  no  antagonistic  re- 
ligions, but  only  slight  modifications  of  the 
same,  differing  no  more  one  from  another, 
than  leaf  from  leaf,  or  cluster  from  cluster, 
on  one  parent  vine?  Is  a  time  ever  to 
come,  when  it  will  no  longer  be  thought  a 
high  ecclesiastical  virtue,  to  be  most  positive 
of  those  opinions,  of  which  we  know  llie 
evidence  to  be  feeblest  ?  Will  the  power  and 
predominance  of  sect  ever  cease  to  be,  even 
to  pure  and  noble  minds,  a  much  more  at- 
tractive thing,  than  the  mere  progress  of 
truth  and  goodness,  not  chained  to  form,  or 
identified  with  sect  ?  And  if  these  improve- 
ments do  take  place,  and  the  cause  of  Christ- 
ian missions  do  thereby  become  a  perfectly 
pure  cause,  will  men's  hearts  be  found  un- 
secular  and  unselfish  enough  to  act  and  suffer 
for  it  ?  or,  with  rivalry,  and  ambition,  and 
the  excitement  of  prosely  tism,  will  the  whole 
charm  of  the  cause  be  gone  ? 


AugMt, 


Par 


Art.  III. — 1.  Madame  de  Langueville. 
M.  Cousin. 

2.  Etude  sur   lee  Femmes   lUustree  dv 
XVIIme  Steele.    Par  M.  Cousnr. 

3.  J)u  Vrai,  du  BeaUy  et  du  Bien.    Par 
M.  Cousin. 

4.  Madame  deHautefort.    ParM.CouBn. 

5.  Jacqueline  Faecal    Par  M.  Cousnr. 

Thire  can  be  no  doubt,  that  whoever  studiei 
the  recent  manifestations  of  the  character 
of  our  time,  must  be  forcibly  struck  bj 
the  contradictory  tendencies  visible  in  tile 
two  nations  at  the  head  of  European  civiha- 
tion, — England  and  France.  ]b  or  the  lait 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  in  this  countij 
been  tending,  slowly,  fitfully,  in  a  meMUR 
unconsciously,  but  withal  constantly,  towtidi 
a  clearer  notion  and  a  completer  possesaioi 
of  truth,  both  in  the  domain  of  art,  and  in 
the  higher  spheres  of  morals,  politics  and  re- 
ligious belief.  Ardent  and  impatient  loveiB 
of  the  True  may  be  so  impre^ed  with  the 
slightness  of  the  advance  we  have  made,  a 
to  be  inclined  to  deny  the  fact  of  our  haTing 
made  any  progress  at  all.  In  view  of  tke 
vast  amount  of  conventionality  still  subsiik- 
ing,  they  may  refuse  to  make  much  aocomt 
of  what  has  been  overthrown ;  but  minds  of 
this  kind  are  wedded  to  excess,  and  their 
war-cry  is,  "  All  or  nothing."  We  are  pro- 
gressing towards  Truth;  and  we  are,  ht- 
sides,  learning  to  shake  off  tnat  species  of 
superstitious  dread  which  has  heretofore 
trammelled  so  many  minds  that  Grod  had 
formed  for  greatness.  This  is  what  we  must 
recognise  as  the  tendency  of  Britain  in  these 
times.  This  has  not  been,  and  is  not  the 
case  in  France.  It  is  certain  that  the  aim 
of  the  present  century,  in  that  country,  has 
been  neither  knowledge  nor  faith,  but,  ontiie 
contrary,  enjoyment  and  gain.  The  tenden- 
cies of  the  age,  in  France,  are  not  towards 
truth ;  although  the  tendencies  of  the  few 
great  spirits  she  has  given  to  the  age  are  de- 
finitely directed  towards  a  universal  notioo 
of  truth,  and  towards  the  application  of  thai 
notion  to  the  entire  reconciliation  of  Reasoo 
and  Faith,  Knowledge  and  Belief.  In  France, 
but  a  very  small  number  only  of  men,  who 
stand  alone  and  apart,  have  retained  aof 
conviction  of  the  Almightiness  of  Truth,  and 
of  the  absolute  inseparability  from  it  of  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Right 

It  is  here,  moreover,  we  find  the  great  and 
radical  difference  between  the  seventeenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  in  France,  which  it 
has  latterly  been  often  the  &shioD  to  com- 
pare. For  the  individuals  of  those  centuries, 
however  exalted  in  the  sphere  of  intelligence, 
you  may,  if  you  take  them  separately,  find 
parallels ;  between  the  mass  of  society  at 
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large  and  what  constitutes  the  public  and  ag- 
gregate existence  of  a  country, — between 
I  the  two  centuries,  in  short,  no  resemblance 
i  can  be  discovered.  Taking  the  first  fifly 
I.  years  of  each,  we  find  that  nearly  similar  so* 
cial  conditions  were  the  consequences  of  the 
Ligue  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Revolu- 
tion on  the  other,  and  that  the  modifications 
of  the  national  character  superinduced  by 
J  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  under  the 
I  Valois  and  Henry  IV.,  were  equal  in  impor- 
i  tance,  though  unlike  in  form,  to  those  re- 
sulting from  the  contest  for  political  freedom 
I  and  social  equality  under  the  unfortunate 
I  Louis  XVI.  Placing,  then,  the  two  epochs 
against  each  other,  no  analogy,  we  repeat, 
can  be  discerned  between  them,  if  we  regard 
them  as  wholes.  Superficial  historical  ob- 
servers are  fond  of  confounding  one  period 
with  another,  of  mis-calling,  for  instance,  the 
seventeenth  century  the  "age  of  Louis  XIV.," 
and  seeming  virtuously  shocked  at  its  im- 
proprieties. We  would,  however,  remark, 
en  passant,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  "  age 
of  Louis  XIV."  is  the  decadence  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  lustre  of  which  begins, 
in  fact,  to  burn  less  purely  with  the  first  bad 
example  set  by  the  king  (in  1662)  ;  and  in 
the  next,  that  far  from  the  irregularities  of 
the  seventeenth  century  having  been  greater 
or  more  general  than  those  of  our  age,  the 
reverse  is  the  truth.  But  this  is,  in  every 
sense,  a  narrow  foundation,  on  which  to  build 
a  judgment;  for,  if  scrupulously  examined, 
the  sum  of  what  we  term  individual  vice  or 
virtue  will  probably  be  discovered  to  be 
pretty  nearly  equal  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries.  With  this  question  the  historian 
proper  has  nothing  to  do.  The  point  to  be 
studied  is,  the  public  standard  of  morality, 
not  the  greater  or  loss  number  of  individuals 
who  come  up  to  it.  Man's  weakness  is  the 
same  everywhere,  and  we  have  not  to  con- 
sider the  proportion  in  which  he  may  or  may 
not  do  what  is  right,  but  the  distinction  clearly 
made,  and  the  confusion  strictly  avoided  in 
the  public  mind,  between  the  notions  of  right 
and  wrong.  Here  then,  we  say,  is  the  differ- 
ence of  the  present  time  in  France  from  that 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  From  the  fall  of  Sully  to 
the  dawn  of  Colbert,  through  the  reigns  (for 
wo  must  call  them  so)  of  Eichelieu  and 
Mazarin,  the  tone  of  public  morality  was 
elevated,  whereas  it  has  been  unequivocally 
low  from  the  days  of  the  Directoire  to  our 
own.  Under  the  infiuence  of  such  minds  as 
those  of  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Descartes,  Cor- 
neille,  whatever  was  little  or  mean  became 
strange :  honour,  disinterestedness,  and  a  deep 
reverence  for  things  worthy  to  be  revered, 
were  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  times. 


"  In  a  great  age,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  every- 
thing is  great ;"  and  the  proof  of  this,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  will  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  peculiar  greatness 
of  the  great  men  of  France  was  then  to  the 
full  as  much  the  expression  of  the  greatness 
of  what  surrounded,  as  of  what  was  in  them- 
selves. They  responded  to  the  tone,  they 
bore  the  impress  of  the  age.  Those  of  the 
present  day  do  not.  They  stem  the  current 
of  the  time,  they  go  against  its  tendencies. 
The  remarkable  men  of  every  civilisation 
havtf  invariably  been  placed  in  one  of  these 
two  positions,  out  of  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  intellectual  elevation:  either 
their  age  is  great,  and  they  are  so  themselves 
from  sympathy  with  its  greatness;  or  the 
age  is  small-minded,  and  they  alone  are 
great,  by  setting  counter  to  all  its  baseness. 
In  either  case  their  may  be  parity  between 
the  individuals,  their  can  be  none  between 
their  times.  'The  greatness  of  the  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  France  is  in- 
separable from  the  collective  greatness  of 
what  surrounds  them;  they  are  as  much 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  age  as  Ihey 
contribute  to  keep  up  its  elevation ;  whilst 
those  men  who,  in  the  present  day,  are  really 
great  in  France,  are  so  from  their  irrecon- 
cilable antagonism  to  the  spirit  of  their  time, 
from  their  superiority  to  the  universal  cor- 
ruption, from  their  unfiinching  resistance  to 
the  sordidness,  the  crookedness,  and  the 
falseness  of  their  age.  Protestation  is  the 
sign  of  their  eminence.  In  proportion  only 
as  they  protest,  are  they  still,  or  have  they 
been,  great. 

From  the  point  of  view  we  have  here  indi- 
cated, the  history  of  the  literature  of  France 
at  the  present  day  is  a  most  interesting 
study,  and  surprisingly  little  known.  The 
sweeping  accusation  of  "  immorality, " 
brought  indiscriminately  against  the  whole 
body  of  writers  in  France,  is  simply  a  vulgar 
error,  and  applies  only  to  those  who  have 
pandered  to  the  low,  false  spirit  of  the 
age,  who  have  gone  with  the  stream,  and 
been,  in  the  end,  carried  away  by  it, — who 
have  been  essentially  subservient,  not  sove- 
reign spirits.  The  immorality  of  an  age  is 
usually  complex,  and  is  reflected  in  various 
shapes  in  the  national  literature.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  the  immorality  of  our  day 
in  France,  as  reflected  by  a  vast  number  of 
her  writers,  are  twofold,  and  come  under  the 
heads  of  gold- worship  and  disorder.  If  we 
make  out  a  list  of  all  those  whose  names  are 
most  &miliar  to  us,  we  shall  find  there  are 
scarce  any  who  do  not  serve  either  one  or 
other  of  Uiese  two  principles.  Some  serve 
both.  Let  it  be,  nowever,  distinctly  re- 
marked that  with  the  mere  talent,  t.  e.,  the 
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mere  exterior  garb  of  language  wherein  in- 
tellectual conceptions  are  attired,  we  have 
nothing  at  present  to  do.  Our  object  is  to 
show  the  tendencies  of  intellect  in  France,  to 
distinguish  those  who  go  with,  from  those 
who  go  against  the  age,  and  to  mark  the 
particular  forms  in  which  the  national  low- 
mindedness  has  come  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  national  tongue. 

Beginning  then  with  Victor  Hugo  and 
George  Sand,  we  find  that  with  talent,  (that 
is,  command  of  expression,)  the  existence  of 
which  cannot  be  denied,  both  are  high  priests 
of  disorder.  Both  participate  so  far  in  the 
poet-nature,  that  neither  is  guilty  of  gold- 
worship  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  neither 
is  capable  of  seeing  the  loveliness  of  right — 
neither  is  gifted  with  the  "single  eye"  of  the 
Evangelist.  If  you  study  every  work  of  Ma- 
dame Sand,  from  Indiana  to  Maitre  Favilla, 
you  will  discover  that  lamentable  want  of  the 
sense  of  order  which  her  famdus  revolution- 
ary Bulletins^  under  the  short  reign  of  Ledru 
Roll  in,  were  the  completest  expression,  and 
to  which  her  own  recently  published  Me- 
moirs aflford  the  fullest  clue.  And  what  we 
say  of  the  authoress  of  Jacques  applies  equal- 
ly  to  the  author  of  Marion  Dehrme,  Both 
have  a  perverted  vision.  To  both,  whatever 
is  a  rule,  a  law,  is  hateful,  and  seems  ugly 
merely  because  itis  a  law,  or  a  rule.  Mar- 
riage to  them  is  frightful  because  it  implies 
an  obligation,  and  the  wisdom  of  these  sages 
is  founded  upon  the  existence  of  rights  with- 
out duties.  Religion  (of  no  matter  what 
shade  of  Christianity)  is  repugnant  because 
it  necessitates  humility.  They  seize  not  the 
grandeur  of  a  creed,  that,  ascending  from  the 
Inite  to  the  Infinite,  deduces  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reason  the  Creator  from  the  creature. 
We  have  chosen  to  speak  of  these  two  first, 
because  in  their  intense  devotion  to  disorder 
they  have  no  inconsiderable  resemblance, 
and  they  are  the  poets  of  the  school ;  Icarus- 
winged  spirits,  however,  whose  downward- 
tending  flight  bears  them  unceasingly  through 
darkness  towards  some  far-off  planet  they 
never  reach. 

If  we  turn  to  the  other  side,  we  find  Bal- 
zac, Alexander  Dumas,  Eugene  Sue,  with  a 
host  of  small  followers  whom  it  would  be 
superfluous  and  tedious  to  enumerate,  and 
who,  with  no  more  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
order,  of  the  charm  of  the  fitting — quod  de- 
cus  est — ^than  those  above  mentioned,  add, 
to  what  in  them  is  a  negative  quality,  the 
active  one  of  an  insane  love  of  gold.  Wealth 
is  their  god ;  they  believe  in  it,  they  bow 
down  to  it,  and  perform  its  bidding  at  every 
instant.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  they 
decorate  this  with  the  fine-sounding  name  of 
an  artist's  love  of  the  beautiful  in  things ;  but 


never  were  words  more  violently  divested 
of  their  natural  meaning.  What  these  men 
delight  to  reproduce  are  the  workings  of 
wealth,  and  whatever  in  their  books  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  daguerreotype-like  descrip- 
tive talent,  may  be  traced  to  the  inspiratioo 
of  the  great  metalic  master.  It  would  not 
be  just  to  let  this  criticism  apply  to  Bahae 
without  restriction,  and  if  it  were  our  par- 
pose  to  study  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
that  very  remarkable  observer  and  painter, 
we  should  have  a  large  meed  of  pnuse  to 
award.  The  grand  merit  of  Balzac  is  his 
power  of  portraiture ;  he  is  essentially  in 
^^ohserver^^  and  a  ^^  painter^ — great  as  itii 
Eugenie  Orandet  is  but  a  portrait.  Now, 
however  minute,  however  skilful  may  be  the 
delination  of  outward  and  surrounding  ob- 
jects, it  is  never  by  such  delineation  aloce 
that  a  writer  can  secure  for  himself  influoice 
or  fame,  beyond  those  which  the  gratified 
taste  of  the  hour  is  ever  ready  to  vouchsafe 
to  him  unboundedly,  and,  as  it  were,  in  com- 
pensation for  posterity's  neglect.  Nothing 
lives  that  has  not  life ;  the  life  of  art  is  the 
Ideal,  and  the  Ideal  is  simply  the  indivi- 
dual's  sense  of  the  Infinite;  consequentij, 
the  power  of  really  impressing  and  guidiDg 
other  men  resides  in  the  man  s  own  indivi- 
dual self,  and  will  not  be  secured  by  any 
amount  of  talent  he  may  display  in  a  delinea- 
tion, be  it  ever  so  faithful,  of  exterior  objectBL 
Now  Balzac  may  be  said  not  to  follow  or 
believe  in  an  Ideal.  He  believes  in.  wealth 
as  do  the  rest,  confesses  and  proclaims  the 
beauty  of  gold,  and  by  his  works  conduces 
largely  to  &e  permanence  of  a  habit  so  fttal 
in  France  to  all  social  and  political  morality 
— ^to  the  habit  of  judging  people  by  what 
they  have  rather  than  by  what  they  are.  It 
was,  for  instance,  one  of  this  famous  writer's 
most  famous  axioms  that  "  there  were  not  in 
Paris  above  four  hundred  women  worthy  of 
the  name,  for,"  said  he,  "whoever  lives  higher 
than  a  first  story  may  be  a  virtuous  indivi- 
dual, an  excellent  housewife,  anything  you 
like,  but  cannot  be  a  woman  in  the  right 
sense  of  the  word — c^est  une  menagere  peul- 
Sire,  mais  ee  n^  est  pas  unefemme  /"  It  is  the 
theory  of  this  school,  (and  Balzac  is  at  its 
head,  because  possessed  of  talent  so  immeas- 
urably above  the  rest)  to  believe  woman  in- 
separable from  wealth,  incomplete  without 
the  accompaniments  of  luxury.  Volumes 
would  not  suffice  to  describe  the  harm  done 
by  these  principles,  cynically  advocated  as 
they  were,  and  we  should  be  almost  afraid 
to  show  how — ^with  society  prompting  litera- 
ture, and  literature  abetting  society — when 
once  the  "  vicious  circle,"  as  the  French  call 
it,  was  entered  upon,  the  inability  to  appre- 
ciate right  because  a  national  defect^  and 
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wrong  grew  to  lord  it  bodily,  and  be  the 
■  ruler  of  the  time.  One  immense  mistake 
^  must  be  rectified  with  regard  to  the  notion 
formed  of  France  by  foreigners,  because  it 
leads  to  a  total  misapprehension  of  the 
French  character ;  we  allude  to  the  mistake 
which  affixes  the  reproach  of  licentiousness 
to  the  social  morality  of  France.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous.  Licentiousness  is 
not  the  national  vice  of  France  in  the  present 
age,  it  is  the  one  prevailing  vice  neither  of 
society  nor  of  literature ;  it  is  neither  the 
dominant  nor  the  parent  vice,  but  one  inci- 
dental and  indirect  The  vice  we  have  alluded 
*  to  above  as  more  powerful  and  prolific  than 
the  love  of  disorder,  is  not  the  love  of  pleas- 
ure, but  the  desire  of  gain.  Pleasure-wor- 
ship is  the  weakness  of  a  society  used  to 
wealth;  it  was  the  natural  failing  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  France  ;  gold-worship 
is  the  vice  of  a  nation  whose  selfishness  and 
vanity  have  been  developed  at  the  expense 
of  its  sense  of  dignity  and  of  its  pride.  To 
have,  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  in 
France  the  verb  expressive  of  the  social  ac- 
tivity of  the  country.  To  the  rich,  richer 
still,  the  richest  possible,  is  the  chief  object 
of  desire  and  ambition.  Out  of  the  various 
vices  left  by  the  French  revolutionary  ex- 
cesses of  1793  to  the  French  race,  rapacity 
is  unquestionably  that  which  has  brought  in 
its  train  the  greatest  and  most  numerous 
evils.  Enjoyment  even  is  in  the  France  of 
our  age  an  object  subordinate  to  gain,  and  is 
proved  to  be  so  by  the  iact  that,  unless  in 
very  rare  exceptions,  material  satisfactions 
are  foregone  if  their  possession  is  only  to  be 
insured  a  cost  threatening  damage  to  the 
possessing  medium ;  in  other  words,  money 
is  held  to  be  more  precious  for  its  own  sake 
than  for  what  it  can  procure.  Men  in  France 
do  not  ruin  themselves  through  the  strength 
of  passion,  through  imprudence,  or  prodiga- 
lity, but  by  false  calculations  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  greater  wealth. 

If  we  were  to  turn  from  the  writers  of 
France  to  her  artists,  we  should  perhaps 
find  the  saying  of  Cousin, "  tout  a  son  ideal,^^* 
more  frequently  exemplified.  The  coun\ry 
that  has,  in  painting,  produced  Ingres,  may 
reasonably,  by  such  a  master,  outweigh  a 
century  full  of  the  manifestations  of  material- 
ism. And  if,  from  painting,  we  turn  to 
music,  wo  find  men  who,  like  Berlioz  and 
Gounod  for  instance,  derive  their  artistic  ex- 
istence only  from  the  fact  of  their  genuine 


*  "L'idealf  voiU  T^elle  myst^rieose  qtd  &it  moo- 
ter rdme  du  flnif  &  Tinfini ;  II  faut  doDc  que  Vartiste 
s'atti^che  &  reprC'Sontcr  I'id^al. "—<i)u  Vrai^  du  Beau, 
et  du  Bien;  9«»^  }e^n,  p.  189.)  These  lines  may  be 
said  to  contain  the  whole  secret  of  exocllence  la  art. 


and  austere  devotion  to  the  Ideal.  The  rock 
upon  which  the  vulgarly  and  falsely-termed 
idealists  in  art  are  supposed  to  split  is  ob« 
scurity  or  confiision.  But  there  is  here  a 
misapplication  of  terms.  Idealism  in  art  is 
art  itself,  for  without  idealism  art  is  not,  and 
cannot  be ;  but  there  is  upon  this  point  an 
undeniable  tendency,  in  young  and  ardently 
convinced  spirits,  wholly  to  sacrifice  the  par- 
ticular to  the  universal,  and,  in  the  perpetual 
contemplation  of  the  Ideal-Infinite,  to  lose 
the  sense  of  its  special  and  finite  application, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  to  this  art  rather  than 
to  that.  "  Art  is  long,"  says  Goethe ;  and  it 
should  be  added  that  he  only  is  really  an 
artist  who  distinctly  knows  through  what  art 
the  Ideal-Infinite  speaks  to  his  soul,  otherwise 
he  is  a  mere  dilettante,  or  he  misuses  his  fa- 
culties and  concentrates  in  one  special  chan- 
nel the  force  which  should  have  been  turned 
wholly  in  another.  It  is  to  this  cause  we  owe 
those  artists  of  whom  we  are  ready  to  say, 
if  musicians,  "  how  much  better  had  they 
been  theologians,"  or,  if  poets,  "  what  a  pity 
they  were  not  architects !"  This  can  only 
be  the  case  when,  as  we  have  said,  the  par- 
ticular  is  totally  sacrificed  to  the  universal, 
and  the  artist,  uncertain  of  his  vocation,  is 
not  distinctly  aware  of  the  special  act  through 
which  the  Ideal  establishes  a  communication 
with  him.  "  The  first  care  of  the  artist  must 
be,"  says  Cousin,  "to  penetrate  the  hidden 
ideal  of  his  subject,  be  it  what  it  may,  for 
his  subject  has  an  ideal ;"  but  here  we  must 
observe  that  the  master  himself  recom- 
mends no  vague  tendencies,  no  general  aspi- 
rations towards  the  Ideal-Infinite,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  intimate  "  penetration"  of 
"  particular  ideal,"  of  one  particular  and  de- 
finite "  subject."  The  presence  of  the  ideal 
is  the  inevitable  condition  of  excellence  in 
art ;  but  art  loses  its  distinctive  attributes, 
and,  in  fact,  ceases  to  be  art,  if  the  immedi- 
ate link  between  the  particular  and  the  uni- 
versal, the  derivation  of  the  one  from  the 
other,  be  not  maintained. 

We  have  been  drawn  into  this  digression 
from  the  strong  impression  we  have  of  the 
great  number  of  artists  in  France  who  are 
uncertain  of  their  vocation ;  from  the  con- 
viction we  have  nevertheless  that  there  are 
in  that  country  more  artists  than  writers 
who  recognise  in  "the  Ideal  that  mysterious 
ladder  which,"  as  Cousin  says,  "leads  the 
human  soul  upwards  from  the  Finite  to  the 
Infinite;"  but,  above  all,  from  our  belief 
that  in  France  has  been  produced  the  artist, 
whoso  inspiration  has  in  our  own  age  poured 
forth  upon  the  human  race  the  utmost 
amount  of  the  Ideal  it  is  capablo  of  absorb- 
ing in  art.    We  allude  to  Lamartinc. 

From  this  point  of  view,  when  considering 
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the  tendencies  and  the  state  of  the  national 
intellect  of  France,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
advert  to  Lamartine,  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, as  one  of  those  who  protest  and  do 
battle  against  the  age,  his  action  is  a  merely 
indirect  one.  Lamartine  is  never  sufficiently 
convinced  to  dogmatize  upon  the  right,  as 
to  his  eternal  honour  be  it  said,  does  Cousin; 
but  his  sense  of  the  beautiful  so  completely 
absorbs  every  &culty  in  him,  that  through  ab- 
solute beauty  he  attains  to  truth,  and  only 
when  imperfectly  beautiful,  are  his  inspira- 
tions imperfectly  true.*  Lamartine  is  also 
singularly  complete  as  an  artist,  fbr  he  has 
the  intense  consciousness  of  his  particular 
vocation.  He  is  a  poet ;  he  is  so  in  the 
widest  and  highest  extension  of  the  word, 
artistically  taken ;  but  he  is  so  exclusively. 
He  never  fancies  he  hears  the  voice  of  the 
Ideal  speak  to  him  through  the  medium  of 
any  other  art  than  his  own.  In  so  far  as  it 
is  a  benefit  to  mankind  to  distract  it  from 
its  material  interests  and  positive  pre-occu- 
pations,  Lamartine  has  been  useful  not  to 
France  alone,  but  to  the  human  race ;  but 
this  good,  as  we  said  before,  he  has  done 
indirectly,  not  directly.  He  has  never  been 
a  teacher,  but  he  has  contributed  greatly  to 
whatever  spiritualism  our  age  may  boast  of. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  Lamar- 
tine is  the  poet  of  this  century  with  whom 
by  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  familiar. 
Byron,  immeasurably  more  popular  and 
more  lastingly  so,  in  France  thaa  in  our  own 
country,  or  in  any  other,  foils  far  below 
Lamartine,  if  you  compare  his  moral  and 
artistic  influence  with  that  exercised  by  the 
latter  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
population.  From  Christiania  to  Corfu,  from 
Smyrna  to  Moscow,  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Rhine,  from  civilization  to  the  desert,  in  the 
villas  of  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  school-rooms 
of  Boston  or  New  York,  the  Meditations  are 
known  by  heart;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
human  being  among  all  those  who  have  thus 
learnt  them,  who  has  not  found,  ^or  fonded 
he  found,)  at  some  period  of  his  life,  a  sort 
of  escape  from  his  special  pain  in  their  ex- 
cessive spirituality.  We  say  "escape"  ad- 
visedly, not  consolation ;  Lamartine  is  too 
immaterial  to  console.  He  is  serenely 
ecstatic,  not  impassioned ;  but  we  must 
admit  that  he  has  flooded  our  toiling  covet- 
ous age  with  all  that  it  could  absorb  of  the 
Ideal,  and  without  which,  it  would  perhaps 


♦  Let  it  bo  understood  that  we  speak  of  Lamartine 
here  aa  a  poet  only,  and  withont  any  illusion  what- 
ever to  his  politiciU  career.  "We  have  exclusively  to 
do  with  the  author  of  the  ^'Meditations^'"  of  the  ^'Har- 
monies,'^  and  of  some  parts  of  '^Jocelyn,^^  We  do  not 
even  take  him  into  account  as  an  orator  or  a  prose- 
writer. 


have  been  by  many  more  degrees  nearer  to 
irretrievable  corruption  th&a  we  may  care 
to  recognise.  For  this  reason,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  over  Lamartine  and  the  actkn 
he  has  exercised  in  silence ;  though,  again 
we  say,  he  has  never  been  a  con^ious  and 
determined  stemmer  of  the  stream,  never  t 
resolute  inflexible  champion  of  the  riglit 
Lamartine  has  been  an  artist,  the  first  in  Idf 
own  country  and  perhaps  in  our  age— but 
an  artist  always,  and  as  an  artist  he  mut 
be  judged. 

Having  made  it,  as  we  think,  evident  tliafi 
the  thinkers  and  writers  who,  in  Franoe, 
have  most  gone  counter  to  the  a^e,  are  thoat 
who  have  most  loudly  preached  die  doctrinei 
of  disinterestedness,  wno  have  sought  to  letd 
the  public  minds  towards  the  respect  due  to 
moral  dignity  and  indiflerenoe  to  fortune; 
we  must  add  that  of  these,  two  stand  forth 
pre-eminent  above  the  rest.  There  are  tvc 
names  which,  so  long  as  the  French  language 
subsists,  can  never  be  separated  in  the  minds 
of  Frenchmen  from  the  most  glorious  d^ 
fence  of  everything  elevated  against  everr- 
thing  corrupt ;  these  are  the  names  of  Ville- 
main  and  Cousin.  Here  we  must  go  back 
a  few  years. 

From  1817  to  1829  there  were  three 
teachers  of  the  youth  of  France  round  wboae 
professorial  chair  the  crowd  regularly  as- 
sembled, but  whose  teachings  were  far  from 
having  the  same  origin,  and  whose  influence 
was  &r  from  being  equally  powerful.  IL 
Guizot  had  auditors,  Villemain  and  Coosn 
had  disciples ;  the  former  disposed  of  what 
the  French  call  ^^un  public,''^  the  latter  ruled 
over  an  army  ready  to  go  whither  he  went 
And  this  was  in  j&ct  just.  To  be  the  teacher 
and  leader  of  youth  it  is  not  suflicient  that  a 
man  should  be  able,  he  must  also  be  con- 
vinced. He  must  act  what  he  writes,  be 
what  he  teaches,  and  if  the  man  and  the 
talent  be  distinct,  the  influence  will  be  acci- 
dental, and  ultimately  provoke  in  the  mo- 
mentarily influenced  that  sort  of  rebellious 
and  axLgry  feeling  which  follows  on  deception. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  M.  Guizot,  and 
this  is  what  will,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
ratify  the  popular  judgments  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  separate  his  name  from  the 
two  really  glorious  ones  we  have  mentioned. 
His  ambition  was  a  small,  theirs  an  inmiense 
one,  and  each  has  received  the  reward  he 
laboured  for.  A  long-enduring  prime-min- 
istry,— "v»  grand  ministere"  as  it  vras 
called,  made  to  endure  by  any  means,  but 
during  which  the  prime  minister  held  in  his 
hands  the  destinies  of  a  great  country,  and 
was  one  of  the  springs  of  all  the  political 
movements  in  Europe, — ^this  satisfied  the 
ambition  of  M.  Guizot.    No  ministry  that 
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•  should  havo  been  ofTered  to  either  of  the 
>  men  we  have  named,  would  to  them  have 
seemed  other  than  beneath  them,  had  its 
price  been  that  of  one  single  dereliction  from 
I  what  they  felt  they  owed  themselves.  Both 
'  these  men  taught  by  their  actions  as  well  as 
by  their  words,  and  therefore  their  influence 
has  been  dominant  and  lasting,  and  their 
&me  will  be  permanent  as  it  is  pure.  Hence 
we  say  each  of  the  three  won  the  reward  he 
coveted ;  for  whilst  at  the  present  hour  the 
veneration  of  the  studious  youth  of  France 
is,  if  it  be  possible,  more  profound  for  Ville- 
main  and  for  Cousin  than  was  that  of  their 
fathers  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  general 
disafiBction  (to  use  no  harsher  term)  of  the 
young  and  high-hearted  throughout  the  na- 
tion, has  been  the  price  at  which  M.  Gruizot 
purchased  the  transitory  power  ho  valued 
above  everything  else,  and  to  preserve 
which  he  drew  back  before  no  compunction 
of  conscience. 

There  is  no  word  the  highest  and  truest 
sense  of  which  is  so  greatly  misapprehended, 
in  these  days,  as  honesty.  To  be  honest  is 
not  to  be  merely  superior  to  pecuniary 
temptation,  which  is  almost  exclusively  the 
perverted  sense  wc  in  our  day  attach  to  the 
expression.  A  man's  honesty  consists  in 
his  adoption  of  a  standard  of  right  which  he 
openly  avows,  and  to  which  ho  unswervingly 
acts  up.  His  honesty  is  the  same  with  his 
integrity;  to  be  honest,  he  must,  as  the 
Germans  say,  be  ^^  one  with  himself,"  and, 
consequently,  he  may  bo  irreproachable  on 
the  score  of  peculation,  yet  essentially  dis- 
honest; led  away,  it  may  be,  by  his  interests 
or  passions  from  what  his  intelligence 
recognises  as  right.  The  attraction  which  is 
to  draw  him  downwards,  and  make  him 
false  to  himself,  need  not  be  personified  by 
base  coin,  and  the  price  of  his  integrity  may 
be  represented  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 
Power  was  what  tempted  M.  Guizot ;  the 
vanity  at  the  same  time,  rather  than  the 
reality  of  power,  for  his  long  maintenance  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  of  France  was 
secured  only  by  his  undeviating  subserviency 
to  the  King.  What  by  the  vulgar  is  called 
"  Power,"  but  what,  reduced  to  its  proper 
meaning,  is  no  more  than  office,  was  at  once 
the  mobile  and  the  aim  of  M.  Guizot;  in  it 
lay  his  inspiration.  We,  in  this  country, 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  surprised  at  his 
conduct  upon  one  special  occasion ;  but  had 
we  been  more  familiar  with  the  real  nature 
of  the  man,  we  should  liave  known  that  his 
behaviour  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages, was  the  course  of  conduct  most  in 
keeping  with  his  character ;  that,  indeed,  by 
which  ho  preserved  self<K)nsi8tency.    Politi- 


cal  levity  is  his  one  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic. 

These  few  remarks  we  have  thought  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
relative  respect  which,  in  France,  surrounds 
certain  illustrious  names,  and  of  the  greater 
or  less  influence  over  the  public  mind  gene- 
rally, which  is  the  attribute  of  their  wearers.* 
Most  people,  at  all  conversant  with  the  con- 
temporary political  history  of  France,  ore 
familiar  witii  the  uncompromising  honesty 
^meaning  by  that  term  adherence  to  a  uni- 
form standard  of  right)  shown  by  M.  Yille- 
main,  upon  the  various  occasions  of  his 
career,  when  he  was  either  called  upon  to 
accept  or  to  resign  ofRce ;  and  if  wc  follow 
him  in  his  public  life,  step  by  step,  we  shall 
invariably  find  evidence  of  imdeviating  integ- 
rity that  never  admits  there  can  be  "  two 
sides"  of  a  question  where  trutli  to  self  is  at 
slake.  Unwavering  self  allegiance  is  what 
charactirizes  the  two  illustrious  men  wo 
allude  to,  and  gives  them  in  their  own  coun- 
try a  placo  apart  as  much  m  their  moral 
faith  as  in  their  frame. 

One  circumstance — ^we  may  here  mention 
— ^will  suflice  to  show  our  readers  the  tone 
of  elevation  habitual  to  M.  Ck)usin,  and  re- 
veal the  ground  of  the  influence  he  possesses 
with  honest  and  high-hearted  men,  not  more 
from  his  doctrines  than  his  actions.  Afler 
the  first  hurricane  had  swept  over  France 
and  her  institutions  in  February  1848,  M. 
Cousin  was  one  of  those  who  clearly  saw  the 
duty  of  resistance,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
reconstruction  of  a  unity  in  tho  state.  He 
was  amongst  those  who  rallied  round  the 
President  (Louis  Napoleon)  throughout ; 
who  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  give  an  increase  of  extension  to  his  action 
in  the  Government,  and  who  not  only  divined 
a  portion  at  least  of  his  capacity,  politically 
speaking,  but  were  personally  dra^NTi  towards 
him  by  irresistible  sympathy.  M.  Cousin 
was  foremost  amongst  those  who  advocated 
the  Revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  who 
would  have  legally  prolonged  Louis  Napo- 
leon's exercise  of  power.  Si.  Cousin's  creed 
in  politics  is  based  upon  what  to  us  might 
seem  a  somewhat  excessive  extension  granted 


♦  A  oonyincingf  proof  of  the  way  iu  which  the 
ioilucnco  wo  mention  is  still  enduring,  will  bo  found 
in  what  occurred  tho  other  day  m  Paris,  when  tho 
students  roso  in  scornful  protestation  against  the 
teachings  of  M.  Nisartl.  Upon  each  several  occasion, 
when  tho  Goveminent  caused  thorn  to  be  exammcdf. 
they  had  rccourso  to  the  samo  reply:  **Talk  of  our 
disrespect  for  our  Professors! — give  ua  Professors 
who  are  worthy  of  our  respect — tell  M.  Villemain  or 
M.  Cousin  to  come  nnd  teach  us  as  they  taught  our 
fkthers,  and  you  will  see  whether  thoy  have  any 
cause  to  comp 
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to  the  Governing  Force ;  he  believes  in  the 
necessity,  the  sanctity  of  authority.  In  a 
very  laige  concentration  of  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Government,  M. 
Cousin  discerns  nothing  which  is  incompati- 
ble with  his  notions  of  human  dignity;  con- 
sequently, the  manner  of  its  establishment 
once  foi^ven  or  forgotten,  there  would  be 
less  in  the  actual  form  of  Grovemment  in 
France  to  shock  M.  Cousin's  sense  of  duty 
and  right,  or  his  sense  of  patriotism,  than 
we  might,  perhaps,  have  been  inclined  to 
believe.  After  the  coup  (Tetaiy  (but  previous 
to  the  assumption  of  Empire  by  the  Presi- 
dent,) it  would,  if  our  information  be  correct, 
have  been  most  easy  for  M.  Cousin  to  have 
participated  (and  that  in  the  highest  possible 
proportion)  in  the  administrative  task  of 
Louis  Napoleon;  nay,  some  persons  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to 
avoid  so  doing.  He  is,  as  are  all  really 
high-souled  men,  a  lover  of  power,-^-that  is, 
of  the  power  which,  allied  to  entire  responsi- 
bility, makes  the  degree  of  good  achieved 
the  sole  rule  whereby  to  measure  the 
achiever's  worth,  and  which,  thus  appreciated, 
is  the  highest  attribute  of  man.  Everything, 
therefore,  combined  together  to  lure  M. 
Cousin  back  into  public  life,  and  to  tempt 
him,  so  to  say,  from  his  integrity.  But  in 
vain !  There  was  something  that  spoke 
higher  even  than  the  voice  of  legitimate 
ambition,  and  this  was  was  the  voice  of 
fidelity  to  self.  At  the  period  of  the  Hund- 
red Days,  M.  Cousin  was  a  royalist  volun- 
teer,  and  there  was  a  unity  in  his  whole 
career  which  he  could  not  break  by  serving 
the  nephew  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  man 
who  had,  himself,  laid  violent  hands  upon 
all  those  who  defended  the  constitutional 
and  parliamentary  liberties  of  France. 
Whether,  with  all  the  force  of  his  ardent 
nature,  M.  Cousin  longed  to  plunge  anew 
into  the  excitement  of  political  life,  to  assume 
responsibilities  he  felt  he  could  bear? — 
whether  the  sacrifice  of  this  desire  was  a 
painful  and  difficult  one? — these  are  pro- 
blems which  it  IS  wholly  beyond  our  province 
to  solve.  But  the  sacrifice  was  made,  and 
stedfastly  true  to  his  own  ideal,  to  himself, 
M.  Cousin  has  purchased  thereby  the  right 
to  influence  the  youth  of  France  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  as  he  influenced  them  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  to  offer  his  career  as  a 
commentary  upon  his  works,  to  be,  by  acts 
as  by  doctrines,  an  example.  Mr.  Cousin 
has  done  what  few  men  could  do :  he  has,  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  given  to  the  public  a  summary  of 
his  system  of  philosophy,  without  having 
found  it  requisite,  in  the  plenitude  of  matu* 
rity,  and  after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long 


and  active  political  existence,  to  alter  one 
phrase  of  the  vehement  lessons  of  the  young 
professor  who  had  barely  completed  h» 
twenty-fiflh  year.  The  volume  entitled  J)u 
Vrai,  du  Beau^  et  du  Bien,  is  but  the  renme 
of  M.  Cousin's  Cours  de  Fhilosophie  from 
1817  to  1822,  of  that  philosophy  which,  u 
he  has  said  himself,  ^'  is  the  natural  ally  of 
every  good  cause ;  which  comes  to  the  sop- 
port  of  religious  feeling,  and  inspires  all  art 
all  poetry  worthy  of  the  name;  which  is  the 
inseparable  companion  of  right,  and  wluch, 
repugnant  equally  to  anarchy  and  despotism, 
teaches  man  to  love  and  to  respect  his  fellow- 
men,  and  leads  humanity  to  die  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  the  only  true  republic- 
possible  in  Europe  in  our  age — ^the  republic 
represented  by  constitutional  monarchy.''* 
These  have  been  from  the  first,  and  are  now 
more  than  ever  perhaps,  the  opinions,  moral 
and  political,  of  M.  Cousin* 

Though  no  longer  the  occupant  of  the 
Professor's  chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  no  one 
during  the  eighteen  years  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign  was  so  perpetually  upon  the  breach  as 
M.  Cousin,  after  the  Revolution  of  1830  had 
called  all  the  talent  of  the  Restoration  into 
the  activity  of  political  life.  Whether  as 
Minister  for  Public  Instruction  and  Grand 
Master  of  the  University,  or  as  a  peer  of 
France, — ^whether  by  tongue  or  pen,  in 
speeches,  rapports,  projects  of  laws,  or  books, 
all  his  talent  and  energy  were  untiringly 
devoted  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  tbip 
two  ruling  passions  of  his  life  :  the  freedom 
of  intelligence  represented  by  the  freedom 
of  education,  and  the  elevation  of  the  stand- 
ard of  morality  in  France.  No  one  more 
boldly,  steadily,  or  uncompromisingly  went 
against  the  current  of  the  age,  counter  to  all 
its  baseness,  than  M.  Cousin ;  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  there  is  no  public  vice  or  nation- 
al weakness  that  has  not  wrung  from  his  lips 
an  eloquent  protest.  "  Humble  yourselves 
not  before  fortune,  but  be  used  to  bow  your 
heads  before  law.  Awaken  in  your  hearts 
the  noble  feeling  of  respect.  Know  how  to 
admire:  learn  to  venerate  great  men  and 
great  things.  Throw  from  you  that  enervat- 
ing literature,  now  grossly  sensual  and  now 
over-refined,  which  delights  in  painting 
whatever  is  most  abject  in  human 'nature, 
and  fosters  our  foibles  and  courts  our  imagin- 
ation and  our  senses  only,  instead  of  elevat- 
ing the  mind  and  speaking  to  the  soul. 
Ward  off  the  disease  of  the  age,  namely, 
the  fatal  leaning  towards  a  too  easy  life,  in- 
compatible with  every  generous,  ambition. 
Whatever  may  be  your  career,  propose  to 
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yourselves  a  high  aim,  and  serve  it  with 
fidelity  unshaken.  Sursum  corda.  Raise 
your  hearts  on  high^  that  is  the  true,  the 
only  secret  of  all  philosophy."*  These 
were  the  principles  which  M.  Cousin  per- 
petually sought  to  instil  into  the  youth  of 
his  country,  by  which  he  sought  to  lead 
them  to  a  nobler  appreciation  of  their  moral 
and  intellectual  duties,  and  by  which,  in 
spite  of  the  gradual  debasement  of  the  French 
standard  of  morality,  it  is  undeniable  that 
he  has  preserved  his  hold  upon  public  opin- 
ion, and  his  influence  over  the  generations 
succeeding  those,  whose  more  immediate 
teacher  and  master  he  was. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  to  which  we  would  more  particular- 
ly refer,  bccau3e  it  is  nearly  connected  with 
the  cotemporary  literary  history  of  France. 
We  allude  to  M.  Cousin's  recommendation 
to  avoid  the  "  enervating  literature"  of  the 
hour.  Never  was  objurgation  more  called 
for,  as  never  were  efforts  more  energetic 
and  conscientious  than  those  persistently  di- 
rected by  the  illustrious  commentator  of 
Plato  and  Descartes,  against  the  monstrous 
edifice  of  wrong,  built  up  by  the  writers  of 
fiction,  and  regarded  by  the  unreflecting 
crowd  as  the  temple  of  the  literature  of 
France  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  to 
examine  in  what  degree  one  of  the  really 
greatest  writers  France  has  ever  produced 
— ^M.  de  Chateaubriand — was  the  source  of 
half  the  evil,  whereof  George  Sand,  Alfred 
de  Mussct,  and  others  of  their  school,  were 
the  active  promulgators ;  but  undoubtedly, 
over  the  High  Altar  of  the  temple  we  are 
speaking  of,  fell  the  shade  of  "i^fwe"  in  its 
gloomy  baneful  beauty.  "  Renff^  was  cer- 
tainly at  the  bottom  of  more  than  half  the 
immorality  that  became  incarnate  in  so  many 
various  types  during  the  thirty  or  forty  years 
following  its  publication.  But  this  was 
merely  one  form  of  unloveliness  and  un- 
•  truth,  A  man  possessed  by  an  incestuous 
love  for  his  own  sister,  was  something 
wherewith  to  delight  the  impure  imagina- 
tion of  the  publia  Tlie  progeny  of  "jRew«" 
may  be  traced  above  all  in  the  creations  of 
Victor  Hugo,  and  in  those  of  Madame  Sand ; 
ugliness,  moral  or  physical,  is  their  genera- 
tive law.  In  the  hunchbacks  and  execution- 
ers of  the  former,  beloved  by  queens  or  fair 
young  girls,  as  in  the  swindlers  and  galley- 
slaves  of  the  latter,  who  reigned  supreme 
over  the  purest  female  souls,  will  be  recog- 
nized the  mark  of  relationship  with  the  mis- 
erable hero  of  Chateaubriand,  whose  attrac- 


*  Du  Vrai^  du  Beau,  et  du  Bien.    AvarU-Pnpos. 
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tion  for  his  descendants  lies  far  less  in  his 
poetic  beauty  (fearful  as  it  is)  than  in  his 
sin.  He  charms  them  by  'crime,  and  we 
see  the  result.  But,  whilst  Hugo  was 
storming  the  stage  of  the  ThedireF/anfais 
with  his  repentant  courtezans,  his  footmen 
enamoured  of  Princesses,  his  robbers  rivals 
to  Emperors,  and  his  long  procession  of 
masks  where  invariably  the  low  born  were 
sublime,  and  the  noble  of  race  infamous; 
whilst  Madame  Sand  was  displaying  all  the 
resources  of  her  sophistry  to  prove  that 
truth  was  falsehood,  but  especially  that  vice 
was  virtue,  and  virtue  vice,  lesser  talents — 
talents  soaring  at  all  events  into  less  lofly 
spheres,  were  busy  exciting  the  grosser 
appetites  of  the  reading  world.  Alexandre 
Dumas  was  feeding  France  with  the  story 
of  Monte  Christo's  endless  wealth,  and  Eu- 
gene Sue  was  stirring  up  class-hatreds  with 
the  ignoble  tale  of  the  Mysteres  de  Paris, 
The  noble  taste  for  serious  literary  pleasures 
that  had  once  been  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  French  society  was  sinking  day 
by  day,  and  becoming  degraded  into  the 
mere  empty  desire  for  vicious  excitement. 
^^La  France  s^ennuiey'*  was  the  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  country 
during  the  last  period  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign,  and,  like  all  who  are  afllicted  with 
that  wearing  malady,  "  la  France^''  sought 
for  distraction,  and  for  little  else  besides. 
Those  writers  who  did  not  choose  like  Balzac, 
Eugene  Sue,  Alfred  de  Musset,  or  Madame 
Sand,  to  exercise  their  powers  upon  the  per- 
petual distortion  of  the  events  incidental  to 
domestic  life  in  the  present  age,  found,  like 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  and  the 
tribe  of  their  followers,  a  singular  and  ap- 
parently lively  delight  in  the  distortion  of 
historical  chronicles.  The  national  History 
of  France  was  disfigured  by  these  short- 
sighted sectarians,  who  believe  in  the  use- 
fulness and  in  the  possibility  of  a  permanent 
disguise  of  the  truth ;  and,  thanks  to  their 
misrepresentations,  the  men  and  the  events 
that  were  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  all 
French  patriots,  were  held  up  to  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  crowd,  in  no  country  so 
ignorant  as  in  France. 

This  was  one  of  the  tendencies  of  French 
literature,  against  which  no  one  protested 
by  his  works  more  strenuously  and  more 
efficaciously  than  M.  Cousin ;  and  his  activi- 
ty, his  erudition,  and  his  influence  as  an  his- 
torian, are  things  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked by  those  who  desire  to  have  an  accu- 
rate notion  of  the  intellectual  movement  in 
France  since  the  Revolution  of  July.  We 
must  repeat  our  author's  own  words  :  ^^Dans 
un  grand  siecle  tout  est  grand^"*  for  they  rep- 
resent the  formula,  as  it  were,  of  his  histori- 
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cal  creed,  mark  out  his  starting-point  and 
his  aim,  and  are  the  complete,  as  they  are 
the  first  expression  of  his  sense  of  what  to 
him  seemed  a  debt  due  to  the  history  of  his 
country.  With  these  words  M.  Cousin 
commenced  his  first  Essay  relating  to  the 
men  and  women  of  France  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  had  not 
long  left  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
he  was  still  a  peer  of  France ;  and,  turning 
disgusted  from  the  meanness  of  the  age, 
rendered  more  and  more  palpable  to  him 
by  each  successive  field  of  activity  upon 
which  he  entered,  the  great  Platonist  of  our 
times  sought  for  some  really  glorious  period 
in  the  past  which  he  could  regard  with  com- 
placency. This,  to  the  conscientious  seek- 
er, was  not  difficult  to  find,  and  in  the  first 
sixty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  lay 
manifestly  the  period  that  afforded  the  most 
marked  and  useful  contrast  between  the 
France  of  the  past  and  that  of  our  own 
days.  The  period  "  inspired,"  as  M.  Cous- 
in says  himself,  "  bv  the  genius  that  prompt- 
ed Henri  IV.,  Richelieu,  and  Mazarin,  dic- 
tated the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Munster  and  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  whence 
sprung  ComeiUe's  Cid^  Descartes's  Discours 
de  la  Metkode,  Pascal's  Provincialee^  Molio- 
re's  Misantkrope,  and  all  the  finest  sermons 
of  Bossuet ;  the  genius  to  be  everywhere 
recalled  and  glormed,  because,"  adds  our 
author,  "  It  is  the  genius  of  France  herself 
at  the  hour  of  the  completest  development 
of  her  national  grandeur."* 

To  this  conviction  of  the  usefulness  of 
putting  before  the  eyes  of  degenerated 
France  the  picture  of  what  she  had  been 
when  greatest,  the  students  of  French  histo- 
ry owe  the  rectification  of  a  great  error, 
that,  namely,  (alluded  to  above, )  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  two  halves  of  the  same  century. 
After  an  attentive  perusal  of  M.  Cousin's 
later  works,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  iden- 
tify the  greatness  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry with  the  person  of  Louis  XIV.  With  a 
deep  sense  of  all  that  monarch's  very  re- 
markable qualities,  and  a  thorough  appreci- 
ation of  the  many  admirable  elements  in 
his  character,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
king,  M.  Cousin  at  once  separates  the  power 
and  the  morality — ^the  upward  tendency  and 
uncompromisingness — ^the  purity,  the  health- 
fulness,  the  greatness  of  the  age,  from  the 
lover  of  Madame  de  Montespan  and  of  Ma- 
dame de  Lavalliere. 

'*  It  is  not  to  be  oonteBted,"  he  says,  '<  that 
Louis  XrV.  loved  his  own  fieunily  and  himself 
better  than  be  loved  Frauce ;  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
tested that  be  left  hambled,  weakened,  diasatis- 

Madame  de  Longwvitte^  p.  12. 


fied,  aod  already  foil  of  the  gorms  of  revolntioo, 
that  France  which  Henri  IV.,  Bicheliea,  aod 
Mazarin  had  transmitted  to  him  glorious  and 
strong,  preponderant  abroad,  tranqul  and  con- 
tented at  home.    Louis  XIV.  closes  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  which  he  neither  inspires  nor  ^^ 
presents  in  its  entireness.    Under  Henri  IV., 
Louis  XIII.,  and  Anne  of  Austria,    are  bon, 
formed,  and  developed  the  great  statesmen  and 
great  warriors,  as  also  the  great  writers  of  botk 
sexes,  those  even  who,  like  Bossuet  aad  Maduae 
de  S6vign^,  prolong  their  career  to  the  fartbeit 
limits.    The  influence  of  Louis  XIV.  is  only  pe^ 
ceptible  much  later.    Called  to  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  1661,  he  began  by  following  in 
the  wake  of  his  age,  not  by  overruling  it    Be 
was  himself  for  the  finit  time  only  when  no  look- 
er guided  by  liyoone  and  Colbert,  the  last  diso- 
ples  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.     Froai  that  mo- 
ment, governing  alone,  he  leaves  everywhere  tk 
impress  of  himself;  in  politics,   in   religion,  in 
manners,  in  letters,  and  in  the  arts.    Ev^prhen 
he  substitutes  what  is  merely  noble  for  what  ii 
great,  replaces  strength  by  dignity,  and  by  ele- 
ffanoe  supplants  grace.    He  rubs  out  the  force  d 
mdiridual  character,  and,  so  to  say,  polishes  the 
surface  of  souls ;  he  destroys  great   vices,  hot 
great  virtues  also  with  them ;  he  puts  the  pordj 
uterary  (and  therefore  jsomewhat  inferior)  school 
of  Bacine  and  Boileau  in  the  place  of  that  grot 
school  of  virtue,  of  politics,  and  of  war,  foimded 
by  Pierre  Corneille,  and  to  Descartes,  Bosbq^ 
and  Pascal,  he  g^ves  for  successors  ManUon, 
Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  the  real  ofBipring  of  tbe 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.    After  Hadtme 
de  S6vign6,  almost  the  rival  of  lioli^re,  we  ha?e 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  model  of  decoranit 
and  her  dependants,  Mesdames  de  Caylus,  de 
Staal,  (Mademoiselle  de  Launay,)  and  Lambert 
Join  to  all  this,  the  gratuitous  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  at  the  very  moment  when  Pro- 
testants rivalled  with  Catholics  in  the  task  of 
serring  the  State,  and  when  their  most  iilustrioiB 
families  were  coming  round  to  the  old  (kith,— add 
also  the  deplorable  wars  of  the  terminating  ^e»n 
of  the  reign,  with  under-derks  for  ministers,  aad 
courtiers  for  generals,  and  the  object  of  which 
was  to  replace  the  Stuarts  on  the  English  throne, 
and  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of  a  French 
Prince, — and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  dose  of 
the  age  dif^  from  its  oommeooement 

We  give  this  extract  in  •full,  because  not 
only  does  it  establish  a  &ct  which  the  histor- 
ical student  ought  to  be  well  aware  o^^  and 
which  has,  till  now,  never  been  sufficiently 
explained,  but  it  contains,  to  our  mind,  the 
most  concise  and  best  appreciation  of  the 
era  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  opposed  to  the  pre- 
ceding half  century,  that  is  any  where  to  be 
found;  and  it  furnishes,  besides,  another 
testimony  to  M.  Cousin's  philosophioal  uni- 
ty, (if  we  may  so  term  it,)  as  exemplified 
by  all  his  writings  and  all  his  studies, 
whether  bearing  upon  psychology,  history, 
or  art.  M.  Cousin  is  a  lover  of  greatness, 
moral  and  intellectual. 

There  is,  in  M.  Cousin's  talent  and  char> 
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acter,  something  so  essentially  incompatible 
with  whatever  is  neither  elevated  nor  pure, 
that  from  the  moment  when  you  open  one 
of  his  Historical  Biographies,  you  are 
almost  assured  of  attaching  yourself  passion- 
ately (as  does  the  author^  to  its  hero  or  he- 
roine, because  you  instinctively  feel  that 
you  are  likely  to  rise  in  your  own  esteem 
by  so  doing.  Madame  de  ZongveviUe,  Jac- 
queline Pascal,  Madame  de  Jfauteford, — all 
studies  based  on  the  deepest  erudition  and 
most  patient  research, — ^have  the  interest  of 
the  most  stirring  romance,  from  the  ardent 
sympathy  of  the  writer  with  whatever  is 
magnanimous,  especially  if  it  be  a  magna- 
nimity conjoined  with  misfortune. 

And  here  again  we  may  observe  M.  Cou- 
sin's inflexible  oppositition  to  his  age :  in  that 
he  refuses  to  worship  fortune,  and  boldly 
places  what  is  right  above  what  is  success- 
ful. In  his  history  of  Madame  de  Langue- 
ville,  M.  Cousin  has  sou^t  far  more  to  show 
what  society  was  in  l£e  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  than  to  give  the  public 
a  mere  biographv  of  the  sister  of  Conde. 
He  has  shown  what  were  the  noble  tastes, 
the  elegant  pleasures,  the  refined  habits,  and 
liberal  tendencies  of  the  French  aristocracv 
of  that  age  which  he  styles  '^  incomparable, 
because  it  really,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"worshipped  whatever  was  great."  ^^Cette 
societe  incomparahlCj  qui  a  eule  cuUe  de  UmUs 
les  grandes  dioses  /"  This  M.  Cousin  seeks  to 
reanimate,  and  to  offer  to  his  countrymen  as 
a  living  model  for  their  imitation.  When 
we  speak  for  instance  of  the  "  liberal  tenden- 
oies"  of  society  as  it  was  constituted  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  France,  we  would 
wish  to  be  well  understood,  for  upon  no  part 
of  the  modem  history  of  that  country  have 
so  many  errors  become  accredited.  In  such 
hands  as  those  of  Henri  IV.  and  Richelieu, 
of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarin,  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  throne  ran  no  risk  of 
being  attainted,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
royalty  was  possessed  of  an  absolute  power 
of  consecration.  This  being  the  case,  there 
was  an  exalted  social  sphere,  the  admission 
to  which  was  dependent  upon  the  sovereign's 
will,  and  the  qualifications  for  which  lay  as 
much  in  merit  as  in  birth.  The  consequence 
was,  what  has  so  long  been  the  case  with  us, 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy 
to  deserve,  a  necessity  for  competition  and 
for  exertion  in  those  who  naturally  belonged 
to  the  higher  ranks.  That  those  who 
are  bom  with  a  large  amount  of  educational 
advantages  than  the  rest  should  thus  in  a 
general  way  have  the  superiority  over  their 
competitors, — affords  nothing  that  can  in  any 
degree  disturb  a  sane  conception  of  equality. 
So  long  as  the  higher-bom  man  consents 


to  compete  with  his  inferior,  socially  speak- 
ing, the  principle  of  equality  is  preserved, 
the  ^^fair  start^  is  established,  and  this  no- 
tion is  £BJsified  only  when  the  more  nobly 
bom  arrogates  to  himself  any  participation 
in  the  work  of  the  government  in  virtue 
merely  of  his  birth,  and  independently  of 
his  personal  deserts.  Now  if  we  contrast 
the  state  of  society  in  France  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  during 
the  period  of  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  on  which 
side  stands  genuine  liberalism.  W  ithout  ad- 
ducing as  a  proof  Mazarin,  (who,  for  many 
reasons,  might  be  r^arded  as  an  individual 
and  exceptional  example,)  Richelieu  himself, 
"•^the  Cardinal,  the  omnipotent,  the  man 
whose  blood  mixed  with  the  blood  royal  of 
France*  and  who  caused  himself  to  be  paint- 
ed with  the  globe  in|his  hand  and  the  arms 
of  France  quartered  with  his  own, — Riche- 
lieu was  but  a  very  small  personage  com- 
pared with  the  high  and  mighty  Seigneurs 
of  the  French  aristocracy,  whose  influence 
in  the  State  (the  remains  of  feudalism) 
he  overthrew,  but  would  at  any  time 
have  been  delighted  to  unite  their  names 
with  his.  Colbert,  again,  was  of  positively 
low  extraction,  yet,  in  later  years,  Louis 
XIY.  fonnd  no  difficulty  in  allying  the 
daughters  of  the  man  he  had  raised  to  the 
highest  administrative  position  in  the  king- 
dom, to  three  of  the  greatest  &milies  that 
kingdom  possessed.  The  marriage  of 
Mdlles.  Colbert  with  the  Dukes  de  Beauvil- 
liers  de  Chevreuse,  and  de  Mortmart,  was 
not  an  event  which  produced  a  sensation  in 
society,  or  at  which  people  held  up  their 
hands  in  wonder  and  reproof-— it  was  the  na- 
tural  consequence  of  their  father's  transcen- 
dent merit,  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
his  country,  of  the  consecrating  force  resi- 
dent in  royalty,  and  of  the  principle  of  com- 
petition which  in  reality  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  political  institutions  of  the  time.  Since 
the  restoration  of  1815,  but  especially  since 
1825-6,  the  position  attained  to  by  Colbert 
(that  is,  his  social  as  well  as  his  political 
position)  would  have  been  impossible;  the 
equivalents  of  the  three  names  we  mention 
would  have  been  united  by  marriage  to  the 
daughters  of  a  petty  tradesmen,  however 
high  his  talents  might  have  raised  him; 
royalty  had  not  the  power  (had  it  possessed 
the  will)  to  dictate  such  an  allianoe,  nor  had 
society  the  same  deep  and  liberal  respect  for 
individual  worth;  "the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain"  alone,   by  its  senseless   clatter 


*  By  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  MadUo.  do  Brez^ 
with  the  Due  d'  ^ghicD,  brother  to  the  Duchesse 
de  LoDgucvUJo,  and  later  U  grand  Condf,  himscJl 
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and  its  miserable  want  of  all  true  political 
spirit,  would  have  rendered  impossible  under 
Charles  X.  what  had  been  the  career  of  Col- 
bert under  Louis  XIV.  And  in  this  respect 
Louis  XIV.  merely  continues  the  traditions 
of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  of  what  maj  be 
termed  the  social  policy  of  Henri  IV.  and 
of  Anne  of  Austria. 

We  owe  to  M.  Cousin's  minute  and  con- 
scientious historical  studies  the  positive  cer- 
tainty of  a  fact  which  was  till  now  but  half- 
divined  by  the  most  learned,  but  which  now 
forms  a  solid  basis  for  the  speculations  of 
what,  according  to  the  German  school,  we 
must  entitle  the  philosophy  of  history  ;  we 
allude  to  the  remarkable  and  undeniable  re- 
semblance between  our  own  country  with 
its  eminently  national  institutions  and  the 
France  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  as  Maza- 
rin inherited  it  from  Richelieu,  with  its  hon- 
esty and  spirit  of  independence,  its  vast  ter 
ritorial  fortunes,  its  aristocracy  capable  of 
protecting  the  crown  against  the  people,  and 
the  people  against  the  crown,  its  sincere 
loyalty,  its  generous  instincts,  its  intense 
respect  for  individual  worth,  and  its  enlight- 
ened,  firmly  rooted,  liberal  tendencies  in 
all  ranks. 

There  is  hardly  a  social  failing  of  modern 
France  which  does  not  find  its  condemnation 
in  M.  Cousin's  historical  biographies,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  he  merits  well  of  his 
country,  and  of  the  rising  generation.  M. 
Cousin  appealed  to  what  is  good  in  human- 
ity, and  he  has  been  successful  in  evoking 
it.  He  sees  himself  the  object  of  ardent  rev- 
erence on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  and 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  where 
ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  reading  world  were  wasted  upon  the 
unhealthy  inventions  of  George  Sand  or 
£ugene  Sue,  they  are  now,  in  perhaps  a 
much  greater  proportion,  devoted  to  his 
own  masterly  pictures  of  the  bygone  glories 
of  France,  and  to  the  study  of  the  authors 
who  have  been  the  sources  of  his  own  con- 
victions. For  example,  who  that  has  read 
his  soul-stirring  pages  upon  that  first  pas- 
sionate attachment  of  the  ^^  grand  Conde^'' 
for  Mademoiselle  du  Vigean,  a  heart-love 
so  entirely  reciprocated,  so  nobly  sacrificed 
to  duty,  has  any  desire  to  breathe  anew  the 
unwholesome  atmosphere  in  which  spring  to 
light  the  adulterous  sentimentalisms  of 
*Va<^ww,"  or  "/nrfiana,"  or  "-ir^Awr,"  or 
any  of  those  romances  that  seek  invariably 
to  show  what  is  right  as  hateful  ? 

When  *'  Madame  de  LonguevilU^^  first  ap- 
peared, the  episode  of  Martha  du  Vigean 
passed  almost  unnoticed  by  some  of  those 
who  wore  better  used  to  the  violent  ecstasies 
of  courtezans  and  criminals ;  it  was  thought 


tame,  and  bv  the  greater  portion  it  was  held 
unnatural,  first  that  a  prince  of  the  blood 
should  have  sued  in  vain,  and  next,  that  have- 
ing  done  so  continued  to  love,  and  have 
dreamed  of  marriage  with  one  of  his  rojil 
cousin's  simply  well-bom  subj  ects.  But  after 
a  year  or  two  in  virtue  of  that  love  for  trudj 
wnich  M.  Cousin  does  well  to  believe  inher- 
ent in  the  soul  of  man,  those  who  read  begu 
to  feel  that  there  was  something  beautiful  in 
the  deep  ardent  love  immolated  to  duty,  in 
the  goi^eous  dream  of  happiness  fbrego&e, 
upon  life's  very  threshold,  by  the  young  hero 
Of  twenty-two,  and  the  maiden  of  eighteen. 
Now,  what  are  the  principles  put  fortii  io 
Madame  de  Longueville  ? — what  is  the  comm 
the  book  defends  1  The  reverse  of  the  caum 
victrix^ — the  cause  of  those  whom  fortune  be- 
trays. Historically  speaking,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible, after  a  due  examination  of  the  doco* 
ments  furnished  by  M.  Cousin,  to  retain  tlie 
&lse  notion  of  the  nominal  heroine  of  the 
work,  hitherto  given  to  her  by  superfidal 
chroniclers.  Maidame  de  Longueville  was 
neither  a  manocuverer,  nor  an  intrigante^  nor 
a  political  adventuress,  as  she  has  so  often 
been  said  to  be.  She  was  the  woman  of  om 
fault, — ^a  great  one,  no  doubt ;  but  for  whom, 
if  ever  error  merited  to  be  excused,  excuses 
were  to  be  found  in  plenty.  More  exposed 
to  temptation  than  perhaps  any  woman  of 
of  her  time,  ill  married,  and  condemned  to 
the  heart's  solitude,  while  possessed  of  one 
of  the  tenderest  hearts  nature  ever  formedf 
Anne  de  Bourbon  erred;  less  strong  tfaao 
her  great  brother,  she  yielded  where  he  had 
known  how  to  resist ;  but  so  unreservedly 
did  she  love,  that  her  whole  life  was  wrecked 
upon  the  shoal  of  that  one,  over-ruling,  mis- 
placed affection.  Madame  de  Longueville 
"  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,"  and  above 
all,  she  loved,  like  a  true  woman,  subserv- 
iently, and,  as  it  were,  seeking  for  pardon 
by  her  own  entire  self-sacrifice.  Once  at- 
tached, the  idea  never  enters  her  head  that 
she  can  sever  her  destiny  from  that  of 
her  unworthy  lover,  and  from  that  hour  the 
Individuality  of  Anne  de  Bourbon  is  lost  in 
that  of  La  Rochefoucauld.  He  is  the  actor,  she 
is  the  instrument  Whither  he  leads  there 
she  follows,  and  war  does  not  trammel,  nor 
the  fear  of  death  even  stay  the  obedient 
course  of  her  who  is  spell-bound  by  one 
passion.  But  the  day  comes  when  the  bril- 
liant mirror,  in  which  her  felicity  was  falsely 
imaged,  is  broken,  and  behind  it  rises  up  ths 
shape  it  hid,  the  shape  of  wrong.  Then  is 
Anne  de  Bourbon  again  the  true  sister  of 
Conde,  and  neither  prevaricaUng  nor  coming 
to  a  compromise  with  her  conscience,  she  re- 
solves to  expiate  before  Heaven  that  for 
having  committed  which  ahe  feels  there  b 
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no  pardon  npon  earth.  There  is  no  conso- 
lation for  a  nature  so  pure  as  hers.  The 
long  expiation,  the  sincere  repentance  of 
Madame  de  Longueville,  is  the  moral  of  M. 
Cousin's  book;  and,  like  him,  we  cannot 
avoid  being  indulgent  towards  the  fair  un- 
fortunate, who  for  four  years  of  entire  though 
guilty  self-devotion,  paid  the  price  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  remorse  and  penitence. 

"  Ah !  without  a  dottbt,*'  exclaims  M.  Oonsin, 
*'  it  wonlil  have  been  better  had  Madame  de  Loogue- 
ville  subdued  her  own  heart,  and  by  courage  and 
vigilance  saved  herself  from  all  weakness  I  The 
knee  should  be  bent  before  those  who  never  erred, 
iiefore  Madame  do  Hantefort,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Lafiiyette ;  but  in  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  de 
I-avilliere,  and  of  Madame  de  Longueville,  for 
example,  we  a  thousand  times  prefer  the  oppro- 
bium  which  both  seek  to  draw  down  upon  them- 
selves to  any  vain  semblance  of  constderation  they 
could  achieve.  Two  things  alone  are  touching- 
true  virtue  or  true  passion ;  one  stands  upon  so 
lofty  an  eminence  that  God  alone  can  reward  it ; 
the  other  cannot  be  vaunted  but  may  be  excused, 
and  even  sometimes  borrows  a  kind  of  greatness 
from  its  unselfishness,  its  sacrifices,  its  sufferings, 
hut  above  all  from  its  expiations." 

The  sincerity  of  repentance  succeeding  to 
the  sincerity  of  passion,  and  its  expiation 
being  the  price  unflinchingly  paid  for  what 
has  been  unlawfully  enjoyed,  is,  we  think, 
die  philosophical  point  of  view  from  which 
to  judge  the  work  upon  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville. It  forms  thereby  an  essentially  com- 
ponent part  of  the  philosophical  system  of 
the  man  who  has  so  well  said,  that  **no 
>»chool  of  philosophy  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
if  it  does  not  help  to  produce  a  larger  share 
of  moral  good." 

As  we  tind,  in  the  work  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, a  defence  of  honesty  under  the  form 
of  sincerity  and  uncompromisiugness,  so  in 
Madame  de  HauUfort  we  have  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  apologies  eyer  written  of  dis- 
interestedness, and  of  the  absolute  superior- 
ity of  mere  moral  elevation  over  every 
oUier,  even  over  that  of  the  intellect 
Another  lesson,  too,  it  was  well  to  give  to 
France;  for  cleverness  oarried  to  an  exor- 
bitant degree,  cleverness  set  free  from  every 
dependence  upon  conscience,  had  become  so 
very  nearly  the  synonyme  of  success,  that 
the  mere  capacity  evinced  by  an  individual 
for  "  making  his  way,"  as  it  is  called,  grew 
into  a  faculty  to  be  worshipped  as  semi- 
divine.  Society  condescended  to  a  species 
•>f  compassionate  contempt  for  mere  virtue, 
which,  put  it  in  what  light  vou  would,  was 
regarded  as  an  obstacle.  And  so  it  was — 
:in  obstacle,  and  lovely  in  proportion  as  it 
was  so;  an  obstacle  to  all  the  treacheries 
and  the  meannesses  of  the  time, — to  all  its 
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shameful  buying  and  selling,  its  cowardly 
backslidingig,  and  its  vile  attempts  to  rea{> 
advantages  where  it  avoided  responsibility 
and  risk, — the  last  obstacle  to  the  gradually 
increasing  vulgarity  of  tone  of  the  public 
mind.  How  is  the  lesson  given  1  Under 
the  form  of  one  of  the  mirest,  purest, 
noblest  women  of  whom  the  annals  bf 
feminine  excellence  have  to  boast :  Madame 
de  Hautefort's  is  the  life  of  a  woman  whom 
nothing  could  for  one  instant  lure  from  her 
natural  elevation ;  her's  is  one  of  those  up- 
right souls  that  cannot  stoop,  and  the  greatest 
praise  that  can  be  awarded  to  her  biographer 
is  to  say,  that  he  carries  you  away  no  less 
by  the  beauty  of  the  subject  he  treats,  than 
by  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  which  he 
treats  it^ 

Marie  de  Hauteibrt  is  famous  in  history 
as  having  been  one  of  the  two  ladies  (Made- 
moiselle de  Lafayette  was  the  other)  for 
whom  that  melancholy  king,  Louis  XIII., 
sighed  in  vain.  And  the  expression  is 
scarcely  a  proper  one,  for  Louis  XIII.  was 
so  respectful  and  shy  when  brought  into  the 
remotest  contact  with  the  other  sex,  that  his 
intensest  admiration  never  aspired  to  any 
thing  beyond  the  most  reserved  forms  of 
Platonic  worship.  The  reputation,  therefore, 
of  Miidame  de  Ilautefbrt  was  never  for  one 
instant,  even  by  her  enemies,  called  in  ques- 
tion, but  her  virtue  was  shewn  by  the  way 
in  which  she  reflised  to  profit  by  her  favour : 
disinterestedness  was  the  sign  of  her  nobility. 
Subduing  the  king  by  the  exceeding  though 
distant  idolatry  with  which  she  inspired  him, 
Marie  de  Hautefort  disdained  being  the  ob- 
ject of  one  single  injustice,  and,  to  the  powei- 
and  predominance  of  a  reigning  favourite, 
preferred  through  life  to  be  the  steadfast, 
chivalrous,  self-devoted  friend  of  tte  queen's 
adverse  fortunes— of  the  queen  who,  having 
accepted  all  her  sacrifices,  sacrificed  her  in 
the  end,  and,  after  a  long-enduring  disgrace, 
only  received  her  once  more  to  die  in  her 
arms. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  merits  of  the  personages  por- 
trayed by  M.  Cousin — our  business  is  with 
their  author,  and  with  them  only  in  so  far  as 
they  serve  to  bring  out  his  peculiar  qualities 
as  a  writer  and  thinker,  and  to  make  mani- 
fest his  individual  action  upon  the  Freneh 
public  "  Ilfaut  Bonder  comme  telle  pensee  est 
logee  en  son  autetir^  comment  par  oil,  Jusqu^oit 
il  la  possede^^  says  Pascal,  and  our  principal 
relation  with  M.  Cousin  as  an  historian,  is 
prci'isely  what  the  author  of  the  Provinciales 
marks  out  r  we  want  to  know  how  he  thinkis 
his  thojights,  according  to  Pascal's  fine  ex- 
pression,-^what  is  their  nature,  to  what  ex- 
tent he  carries  them.     Nothing  is  easier  w 
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discover.  M.  Cousin  seeks  in  history  for 
those  acts  which,  by  their  moral  loveliness^ 
prove  the  inseparability  of  alf  beauty  froia 
abstract  truth — ^namely,  from  virtue,  for 
that  which  is  true  in  the  deeds  of  man  is 
simply  that  which  is  right — ^whatever  is 
wrong  is  false.  If  you  were  to  draw  M. 
Cousin  into  a  discussion  upon  the  merits  of 
Cardinal  Kiehelieu  as  a  statesman,  if  you 
were  to  put  opposite  to  him  a  determined 
adversary  of  the  Cardinal,  you  would  soon 
be  convinced  that  no  one  probably  in  our 
times.knows  so  well  how  to  judge  the  politi- 
cal greatness  of  that  wonderful  man, — that 
no  one  so  impartially  measures  all  the  good 
he  achieved  for  France,  and  that,  still  more 
extensive  and  solid,  he  would  have  achieved 
had  his  life  been  longer.  Perhaps,  were  M. 
Cousin  to  write  a  history  of  Richelieu,  (as  lie 
is  now  said  to  be  writing  one  of  Mazarin,) 
his  readers  would  be  astonished  to  see  how 
small  seems  the  sum  of  the  Cardinal's  mis- 
deeds compared  to  the  vastness  and  elevation 
of  his  plans,  when  the  proper  desree  of 
relative  importance  is  awarded  to  eadi  of  his 
acts,  by  a  biographer  whose  strong  political 
sense  is  one  of  his  chief  merits.  But  when, 
instead  of  calling  upon  M.  Cousin  to  weigh 
Kichelieu's  civilizing  influence  against  Riche- 
lieu's cruelty,  liichelieu's  public  greatness 
against  Richelieu's  individual  defects,  you 
put  him  to  decide  between  politics  altogeUicr 
and  the  disdain  of  them  conceived  by  a  pure 
human  soul,  then  you  need  not  wait  an  in- 
stant to  perceive  with  what  enthusiasm  he 
enlists  himself  in  the  cause  of  right  against 
agamst  might.  Here  the  choice  is  between 
things  human  and  things  divine,  and  no 
hesitation  is  admissible.  Politics  granted, 
M.  Cousin  must  go  with  the  Cardinal  against 
his  detractors ;  but  the  question  being  once 
raised  between  the  greatness  which  is  of  this 
world  and  that  which  can  never  pass  away^ 
he  must  be  upon  the  side  of  Madame  de 
Hautefort  and  chivalrously  and  unreservedly 
he  does  battle  for  the  loftiness  of  the  soul 
agamst  any  degree  of  loftiness  of  the  mere 
intellect 

It  is  because  Marie  de  Hautefort  is  incapa- 
ble of  comprehending  why  either  Richelieu 
or  Mazarin  is  great,  that  she  is  so  resplendent 
with  beauty  and  truth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
.philosopher  who  has  said  that,  **  justice  is  it^ 
own  principle,"  and  that  "  the  obligation  of 
man  to  do  his  duty  invariably,  is  not  an 
obligation  towards  others  but  towards  him- 
self. '*  The  simple,  high-minded  girl  who, 
without  fortune,  and  surrounded  by  every 
temptation, refused  the  offers  of  friendship  of 
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the  master  of  all  France,  when  "  in  all 
France  there  lived  no  one  who  was  not 
sighing  to  be  noticed  by  him,"  admirahlr 
personifies  disinterestedness  in  its  inflexiUe 
contempt  of  power.  Here,  again,  there  is 
no  "  successy^  and  fortune  has  no  favours  in 
store  for  her  who  disdains  her ;  but  the  ill- 
fortune  has  such  invincible  attraction,  u 
depicted  by  the  hand  of  M.  Cousin,  disgrace 
is  so  majestic,  that  of  those  who  read,  cor- 
rupt  though  they  may  be,  there  are  probably 
few  who  would  not  forego  all  worldly 
advantages,  with  Madame  de  Hautefon 
for  the  sake  of  being  chronicled  as  sbe 
now  is.  It  is  no  slight  thing  in  the  Tnaxt 
of  the  present  day  to  put  the  care  for  the 
esteem  of  honest  men  in  the  place  of  tbe 
exclusive  care  for  profit,  and  by  the  force  of 
truth,  and  the  efforts  of  genius,  to  re-exdtc 
in  the  elite  of  a  nation  that  thirst  for  mon) 
consideration,  which,  according  to  one  of  tii? 
sublimest  of  modem  writers,  ^'constitutes 
the  largest  and  most  evident  portion  of 
human  happiness  ;'*  and  this  M.  Cousm  be 
helped  to  do.  As  in  *'  Madame  de  Zongw- 
vilte^^  so  in  ^^  Madame  de  Haute/ort^^  the 
manner  of  the  recital  and  its  accessories  are 
so  charming  that  the  reader  is  carried  awaj, 
and  no  work  of  mere  fiction  leaves  a  deeper 
impression  upon  the  imagination  than  uis 
biography,  where  every  detail  is  due  to  the 
minutest  historical  research. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  the  quotation  of 
one  passage  which  places  distinctly  opposite 
to  eadi  other  the  two  principles  on  which 
depends  the  dramatic  interest  of  Uie  work :~ 

<'  Now  that  we  embrace  the  entire  oonrBe  of  the 
seventeenth  century  "  says  M.  Cousin,  "  now  tbn 
we  mark  its  nearly  regular  prqrression  from  tbe 
glorious  beginuiogs  of  Henri  Iv .  to  the  dosin* 
and  sad  years  years  of  Louis  XIY.,  it  is  easy  for 
US  to  understand,  to  absolve  Ridieliea.  We 
easily  conceive  that  to  do  away  witii  the  remains 
of  feudalism,  to  raise  irrevocably  the  royal 
prerogative  above  the  constant  claims  of  an  ex- 
aggerated, ungovernable,  turbulent  aristocracy,  to 
prevent  the  Protestants  from  forming  a  state 
within  the  State,  and  to  bring  Uiem  necesBarily 
within  the  application  of  the  common  law,  to 
stay  the  progress  of  Austria,  mistress  aheady  of 
half  Europe,  to  extend  the  French  territory,  to 
introduce  etements  of  order  and  unity  into  a  new 
socie^,  full  of  life  and  force,  but  also  of  dissentieDt 
principles— to  do  all  this,  there  was  unavoidably 
required  extraordinary  vigour,  perhaps  even  for  a 
moment  a  species  of  dictatorship,  nay,  a  form  of 
despotism,  national,  however,  andintelligent  But 
despotism  must  always  be  seen  from  afkr ;  toe 
dosely  visible,  it  revolts  all  upright  hearts,  and 
whilst,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  importance  of 
the  end  excoses  (not  injustice,  that  is  for  ever 
inexcusable,  but)  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
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means,— in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  the  severity 
of  the  means,  provoking  generous  indignation, 
hides  the  importance  of  the  end.  Who  amongst 
the  firmest  partisans  of  Richeliea,  who  amongst 
ns  all,  can  say  he^wonld  have  ^>provcd  when  he 
became  a  witness  to  so  many  hardships  pitilessly 
inflicted,  to  so  many  exiles  and  executions  ?  Con- 
temporaries alone  saw  all  this :  Richeliea,  dying, 
left  an  execrated  name,  and,  when  alive,  counted 
as  his  adherents,  but  a  very  few  political  spirits, 
at  the  head  of  which,  it  should  be  well  remarked, 
stood  the  king.  Let  us  then  for  an  instant  take 
the  place  of  a  young  girl,  born  of  a  feudal  race, 
brought  to  her  Court  by  the  queen-mother,  and  at 
fifteen  thrown  into  the  midst  of  that  of  Anne  of 
Austria  I  Let  us  avow  that,  the  nobler,  the  more 
generous  was  her  heart,  the  less  could  her  intelli> 
gence  see  clear  in  the  afiairs  of  the  day.  She 
could  know  nothing  of  the  real  interests  of  France, 
nor  of  the  state  of  Europe,  nor  of  history,  nor  of 
politics.  All  her  sense— all  that,  in  her,  was  so 
loudly  praised  for  its  refinement  and  vivacity — 
availed  not  to  pierce  through  one  veil  of  the 
future  or  past,  whilst  in  the  present  she  was  hurt 
in  every  instinct  of  greatness  and  honour." 

The  "  present"  in  this  case  is  represented 
by  Richelieu,  and  Marie  de  Hautefort  is  a 
girl  of  fifteen ;  she  is  a  woman  of  seven- 
and-twenty  when,  twelve  years  later,  the 
dominant  will  (perhaps  of  inevitable  use  in 
its  action  on  France)  bears  the  name  of 
Mazarin,  but  years  have  not  made  her  more 
pliant,  she  is  still  upright  as  before,  and,  as 
ever,  disdainful  of  power. 

"  Honour,"  says  Ijer  biographer, "  was  every- 
thing for  Madame  de  Hautefort  She  liked  the 
Court,  G^e  loved  splendour,  but  she  loved  her  own 
fame  still  better,  and  she  had  that  passionate 
worship  of  esteem  which  renders  even  the  shadow 
of  a  concession  impossible.  When  she  saw  little 
by  little  all  her  old  friends  put  aside,  disgraced, 
proscribed,  once  more  reduced  to  go  the  accus- 
tomed way  of  imprisonment  and  exile,  she  was  too 
Eroud  to  cross  over  to  the  side  of  fortune,  bat  stayed 
y  the  victims  of  the  hour,  spoke  their  language, 
shared  their  risks,  and  looked  the  new  and  triumph- 
ant Richelieu  face  to  face.  The  reason  of  state 
must  say  that  she  was  wrong.  But  if  generosity 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  be  still  the  sjrnonyme  of 
woman,  where  is  the  woman,  where,  indeed,  the 
honourable  man,  who  can  blame  ?  Who  will  not 
bow  down  respectfully  before  that  noble  creature 
who,  who  after  having  heroically  served  her  royal 
mistress  for  twdve  yean,  disdaming  the  fkvour  of 
a  king  and  the  promises  of  an  omnipotent  minis- 
ter, at  the  very  moment  when  she  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  reward  of  all  her  trials,  when  she  is  on 
the  eve  of  securing  the  predominance  and  fortune 
of  which  she  perhaps  had  dreamed  in  early  youth, 
^pums  from  her  all  these  guns,  and,  without 
nositation,  as  without  regret,  rushes  onwards  to 
welcome  irrevocable  disgrace  rather  than  fdl  in 
the  duty  i^  owes  to  her^!" 

Again  we  say,  our  object  is  not  to  shew 
what  constituted  excellence  in  Marie  de 
Hautefort,  but    what    in   that    excellence 


attracts,  fascinates,  carries  away  the  eminent 
writer  whom  we  have  undertaken  to  make 
bester  known  to  the  English  public.  Ma- 
dame de  Hautefort,  as  Madame  de  Longue- 
viUe,  as  Jacqueline  Pascal,  as  all  those 
"austere  or  graceful"  figures  of  the  past 
that  have  been  evoked  within  the  last  ten 
years  by  M.  Cousin,  are  by  us  merely  to  be 
considered  as  a  medium  of  inspiration,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  ideas  which  most 
subjugate  him,  and  through  which  he  most 
influences  the  French  public.  Before  bid- 
ding adieu  to  Marie  de  Hautefort,  and  ter- 
minating this  lengthened  article,  let  us  note 
one  sentence  and  the  expression  of  one  feel- 
ing, which  is,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  all 
the  moral  harmonies  of  our  author's  nature. 
Upon  a  certain  occasion,  when  Madame  de 
Hautefort  had  risked,  in  the  service  of  the 
queen,  honour,  reputation,  life,  everything — 
M.  Cousin  describes  the  ardent  promises 
made  by  Anne  of  Austria  to  her  young 
friend,  promises  of  future  acknowledgment 
in  better  times ;  and  he  then  exclaims,  "But 
what  reward  could  be  given  1  had  Marie  de 
Hautefort  not  already  had  her  only,  her  all- 
sufficing  reward  1  Had  she  not  in  danger 
felt  her  heart  expand  with  that  energy  which 
animates  heroes?  her  reward  was  given: 
she  had  for  another  forgotten  herself,  she 
she  had  sided  with  the  oppressor  against  the 
oppressed!"  When  a  writer  thus  identifies 
himself  with  this  subject,  when  the  high 
deeds  of  his  hero  thus  inspire  the  historian, 
it  is  no  lonser  the  biography  of  another  he 
is  writing,  he  is  trusting  the  world  with  his 
own  entire  self.  For  the  very  reason,  there- 
fore, that  he  is  one  with  his  subject,  must 
M.  Cousin  be  studied,  and  that  minutely,  in 
his  historical  portraits  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Take  him  merely  as  a  philospher, 
and  you  have  but  a  part  of  his  eenius :  you 
lack  the  application  of  his  philosophical 
principles.  These  ore  applied — and  the 
more  intensely  so  because  involuntarily — 
to  the  historical  personages  he  revives  and 
animates  by  them,  and  under  whose  form 
he  combats  ever  error  of  his  country  and  of 
his  age. 

T&t  there  has  been,  and  that  there  is  still, 
a  very  great  deal  to  say  against  the  temper 
of  the  time  in  Franoe,  is  not  to  be  denied, 
and  we  do  not  suppose  our  readers  will 
accuse  us  of  trying  to  conceal  the  fi&ot ;  but 
it  would  be  un&ir  not  to  note  at  the  same 
time,  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  reaction. 
To  the  two  predominant  forms  of  oorruption 
in  Franoe —Klisorder  and  gold-worship— 
there  is  now  beginning  to  be  opposed  a  cer- 
tain notion  of  what  is  right.  This,  of  course, 
is  confined  to  but  a  very  few^  and  public 
opinion  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have 
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made  anything  beyond  a  faltering  accent 
heard ;  still,  faltering  though  it  may  be,  and 
indistinct,  there  is  no  doubt  upon  which  side 
it  gives  its  timid  vote.  The  days  are  gone 
by  in  France  when  it  was  thought  possible 
to  ally  the  ideal  to  the  ugly  and  wron|r. 
Tliis  much  is  definitively  gained.  Through 
the  taste  of  the  French  lies  the  road  to  their 
intellectual  and  moral  sense.  To  replace 
what  is  confused  by  what  is  simple,  what  is 
disordered  by  what  is  pure,  what  is  base  by 
what  is  lofly,  what  is  sordid  by  what  ii 
generous,  to  excite  the  public  perception  of 
&e  Beautiful,  and  shew  its  inseparability 
from  the  True,  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  really  great,  and  open  all  hearts  to 
hero-worship  in  its  widest  form — ^this  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  in  France  upon  whom 
Providence  has  bestowed  genius,  and  whose 
love  foi  his  country  is  as  deep  as  his  discern- 
ment of  her  moral  wants  is  keen.  Out  of 
the  crowd  of  those  who,  gifted  with  talents 
sufficient  to  aid  in  the  work  of  regeneratiou, 
have  ahamefully  perverted  their  faculties, 
pandering  them  for  money  to  the  vilest  uses, 
two  names  alone,  we  again  repeat,  are  bril* 
liant  with  a  lustre  on  which  no  shade  has 
ever  been  cast.  The  names  of  Villemain 
and  Cousin  will  endure  among  those  of  the 
purest,  noblest,  lofliest  teachers  of  the  human 
race.  Both  have  equally,  during  a  long  life, 
been  passionately  devoted  to  those  principles 
whereby  man's  nature  is  elevated,  but  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  material  gains;  both 
have  held  that  iiiflexible  moral  rectitude  was 
a  duty  to  self  not  to  others;  both  have  per- 
sistently combated  the  doctrine  of  success ; 
both  represent  the  springs  whence  the  cur- 
rent in  favour  of  morality,  now  faintly  be- 
ginning to  be  Visible,  takes  its  rise;  both 
are  the  high  priests  of  enthusiasm,  and  both 
confess  the  creed  thus  given  in  sum  by  the 
one. 

"Admiration  for  the  BeautifVil  and  the  True 
is,  for  him  who  conceives  it,  a  happiness  and  an 
honour  too.  He  is  happr  in  that  he  feels  it ; 
in  that  he  proclaims  it,  ne  is  to  be  hcmoored. 
Admiration  is  the  sign  of  nobility  of  judgment 
served  by  nobility  of  heart  It  is,  if  the  terms 
be  allowable,  tiie  divine  part  of  taste.*^* 

We  cannot  more  appropriatelv  terminate 
our  study  of  M.  Cousin  than  by  those  words^ 
which  might  almost  in  themselves  sufiice  to 
paint  their  author.  He  has  never  for  an 
hour  been  unfidthful  to  the  precepts  they 
oonvey,  and  there  has  been  no  moment  of 
his  career  at  which  he  oould  not,  with  equal 
truth,  repeat  what  he  once  said  of  himself, 
that  the  whole  worth  of  what — we  and  not 


*  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  ei  du  Bien,  p.  155. 


he — must  characterize  as  a  priceless  natir* 
proceeds  '^  from  the  intense  admiratioD  ie 
whatever  is  admirable."*  Bv  nothiD|  d«< 
he  more  absolutely  distinguish  himself  fim: 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen. 


Abt.  IV.—TheJRise  of  the  Dutch  lUpMs 
A  History.  By  Johh  Lothrop  Motut 
Three  volumes,  8vo.     London,  1856. 


Should  any  of  our  readers  be  plaipingtba: 
continental  tour,  we  advise  them  to  eosr 
mence  with  the  Low  Countries.  Not  only 
are  they  the  best  prelude  to  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  but  into  their  narrow  limit* 
are  condensed  more  remarkable  object^  aoi 
more  historical  recollections  than  can  Iv 
found  in  any  single  region  which  they  ^l. 
afterwards  visit.  To  a  Scotchman  thecoun 
try  itself  is  the  supreme  curiosity.  So  flit 
is  its  surface  that,  approaching  from  the  set. 
were  it  not  for  a  view  of  low  sand-hills  jo: 
would  think  that  you  were  sailing  stralgbi 
into  the  fields.  And  so  you  are.  At  sonif 
unforeseen  spot,  these  sandy  hummock> 
open  and  give  you  entrance.  Like  a  swar 
through  the  duck-weed,  your  vessel  cleave? 
its  way  through  the  verdure ;  and  as  you 
still  penetrate  mile  after  mile,  and  on  evm 
side  espy  ships  moving  to  and  fro  amongs.' 
the  trees,  and  stork-nests,  and  village  st£t- 
ples,  you  hardly  know  to  which  to  compare 
it, — a  vegetating  ocean  or  a  molten  meador. 
Nay,  there  are  spots  where,  oould  you  steer 
your  vessel  to  the  brink,  you  might  look 
over  and  see  far  under  your  feet  cattle 
browsing  and  labourers  delving.  The  ftct 
is,  the  very  river  up  which  you  are  now 
floating  is  standing  on  stilts.  Were  it  iI; 
lowed  to  wander  '^  as  its  own  sweet  will,** 
the  surrounding  district  would  be  a  swamp 
or  an  estuary ;  but  held  aloft  in  its  osier- 
wattled  channel,  the  staid  and  well-conducted 
current  keeps  the  bounds  prescribed,  whilst 
its  barges  are  floating  and  its  fishes  are  leap- 
ing far  above  the  heads  of  the  boors  and  th€ 
burffhers. 

We  need  not  describe  the  processes  bv 
which  the  "  Hollowland*'  has  been  reclaim 
ed  from  the  ocean,  and  by  which  it  is  pre- 
served from  those  fluviatile  inundations 
which  lately  devastated  the  southern  depart- 
ments of  France.  But  the  result  is  suflicient- 
ly  remarkable.  The  very  soil  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  greater  triumph  of  industry  and  per- 
severance than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  or 


*  Jacqudine  Paaeair-InirodMiMon^  p.  3. 
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the  Wall  of  China.  To  rear  these  stupen- 
dous structures  needed  only  a  single  burst 
of  enthusiasm, — the  fiat  of  one  despot,  or 
the  toil  of  one  generation.  But  rood  by 
rood  to  reclaim  from  the  greedy  deep  not  a 
farm  but  an  empire,  and  to  retain  the  pos- 
session in  the  face  of  a  foe  who  never  nags 
and  seldom  slumbers,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  achievements  in  the  records  of 
human  strength  and  patience.  If  Switzer- 
land and  other  sublime  countries  have  helped 
to  create  their  inhabitants,  the  sublime  tmng 
about  the  Hollanders  is  that  they  have 
created  a  country  for  themselves.  And  if 
to  a  stranser  it  is  an  impressive  sight  to 
stand  on  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  and  look 
out  on  a  horizon  filled  with  monuments, 
churches,  palaces ;  to  us  it  was  even  more 
striking  to  stand  on  the  town-house  of  Ley- 
den,  and  look  down  on  a  fair  province  co- 
vered with  its  web  of  silvery  waters. 
"  What  a  strong,  brave,  people !  These 
streets  were  once  the  open  sea.  On  that 
corn-field  fishes  have  been  caught.  That 
orchard  was  once  an  oyster-bed.  What  a 
stout  heart  they  had  who  first  resolved  to 
pump  ofi*  the  ocean ;  and  what  a  sturdy  arm 
they  needs  must  have  who  hold  back  its 
waters  year  by  year !"  Do  you  call  the 
Dutch  a  prosaic  people  ?  and  do  you  laugh 
at  their  phlegmatic  temper  1  Holland  is  it- 
self a  poem.  Beneath  the  salt  waves  it  need- 
ed some  genius  to  espy  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  bristling  with  barley  ;  and  it  need- 
ed some  spirit  to  dive  down  into  the  turbid 
waters  and  fetch  the  vision  to  the  light  of 
day. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  territory  has 
been  to  the  Hollanders  an  excellent  teacher. 
On  being  shewn  over  the  property  of  a  Carse 
of  Gowrie  laird  whom  ho  was  visiting,  a 
Duke  of  AthoU  naively  remarked  to  his 
host,  "  What  a  fine  estate, — if  it  had  just 
rentained  at  home!'  Like  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  and  like  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  Hol- 
land is  in  great  part  the  gift  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  which  feed  the  Rhme.  Near- 
ly the  whole  ofit  has  jaunted  down  the  Falls 
of  Schaffhausen,  and  waltzed  with  the  Lur- 
lic,  and  looked  soft  at  Johannisberg,  and 
frowned  at  the  Dracjienfels,  before  it  was 
spread  out  in  the  pastures  of  Holland  and 
sprang  up  in  the  forests  of  Haarlem  and  the 
Hague ;  and  were  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany  reclaiming  their  runaway  soil,  lit- 
tle besides  their  ships  would  be  left  to  the 
present  appropriators.  And  herein  we  have 
an  emblem  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.  When  by  a  system  of 
suicidal  persecution  the  sovereigns  of  Spain, 
France,  and  England  were  driving  into  exile 
their  best  subjects,  they  all  found  a  welcome 


in  the  Netherlands.  Those  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  who  did  not  seek  fi^eedom  in  Trans- 
atlantic wilds,  carried  their  valour  into  the 
armies  of  Holland,  and  their  industry  into 
its  towns.  Bayle,  Basnage,  Lyonnet^  Claude, 
Du  Bosc,  Saurin,  the  scholars,  najiuralists, 
pulpit  orators  of  France,  placed  a  laurel 
chaplet  on  the  head  of  the  brave,  generous 
nation  which  gave  them  refuge;  and  whilst 
French  Huguenots  were  cultivating  the  su- 
gar-cane in  Dutth  Guiana,  and  whilst  the 
Desmarcts  family  were  planting  at  the  Cape 
the  famous  Constantia  vine,  their  compa- 
triots, the  Cromelins,  Laboucheres,  and  Van 
Overzees  (Outremer)  were  in  Holland  itself 
founding  tJiose  firms  which  have  seen  three 
centuries.  With  the  elite  of  Europe  to  fill 
their  chairs,  the  halls  of  Leyden,  Groningen, 
and  Utrecht  were  crowded  with  students  of 
every  nation  ;  and,  enriohed  by  the  deposits 
of  Spanish  and  Belgian  Jews,  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam  became  the  golden  wonder  of 
the  world.  In  the  sapi^  ^^7)  whatever 
other  nations  neglected  was  apt  to  catch  the 
eye  and  stimulate  the  industry  of  this  saga- 
cious people.  When  our  own  ancestors 
were  by  turns  sleeping,  starving,  and  fight- 
ing in  the  Hebrides, — still  more  canny  than 
the  canny  Scot,  their  fishermen  were  en- 
snaring with  Batavian  hooks  Caledonian  cod, 
and  filling  no  end  of  Dutch  barrels  with 
Gaelic  herrings.  And  when  theii  neighbours 
were  absorbed  in  sea-fights  and  navid  broils, 
this  prudent  people  contrived  to  get  into 
their  hands  the  carrying  trade  of  both  hem- 
ispheres. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  our 
present  theme  is  "  me  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic." 

On  the  25th  of  October  1555,  as  a  preli- 
minary to  his  long-projected  retirement, 
Cliarles  V.  resigned  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  leaving  to  his  son,  Philip 
II.,  the  graver  task  of  empire,  he  withdrew 
from  his  native  soil,  to  repeat  paternosters 
and  to  fast  on  vension  pasties  in  the  cloisters 
of  St.  Juste. 

That  portion  of  the  Burgundian  inherit- 
ance, then  known  as  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, and  which  now  found  itself  transferred 
to  Phillip,  included  the  greater  part  of  the 
modern  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 
In  the  southern  portion,  Siere  was  a  power- 
ful Celtic  element ;  in  the  north,  the  old  Teu- 
tonic type  predominated :  but  in  both  north 
and  south  there  was  much  of  that  element 
which  despots  find  it  hard  to  deal  with.  Be- 
twixt the  charters  which  they  had  purchased 
with  their  gold,  and  the  respect  entertained 
for  citizens  who  could  handle  a  sword  as 
skilfully  as  a  hammer  or  a  shuttle,  and  to 
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whom  a  battle  was  a  pleasing  excitement, 
towns  like  Bruges,  Gnent,  Antwerp,  and 
Mechlin  possessed  great  immunities;  and, 
partly  resulting  from  the  protectorate  of 
powerful  nobles,  and  still  more  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  bluff  and  sturdy  M)irit  of  their 
people,  Zeeland,  Holland,  and  the  regions 
beyond,  could  boast  a  large  measure  of  prac- 
tical freedom.  True,  the  nobles  were  often 
mere  military  sots,  without  a  particle  of 
statesmanship,  and  some  of  them,  it  may  be 
feared,  in  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid, 
had  learned  to  blush  at  the  homely  ways 
and  coarse  habits  of  their  country.  StUl, 
even  in  these  blushes  there  was  a  tinge  of 
patriotism, — a  confession  that  the  blood 
which  flowed  in  their  own  veins  was  Bel^c 
or  Batavian ;  and  altogether,  with  its  nume- 
rous little  chieftainships,  its  power  of  self^ 
taxation,  its  municipalities,  strong  in  privi- 
leges sanctioned  by  oaths  royal  and  imperial, 
and  above  all,  with  its  bold,  liberty-loving 
citizens,  the  counttV  in  question  was  a  sore 
problem  to  kingcrirfb.  To  describe  the  va- 
rious principalities,  countries,  free  cities,  and 
corporations  which  went  together  to  form 
that  conglomerate  called  the  Netherlands, 
would  only  confuse  the  reader.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Phillip  II.  soon  found  occupa- 
tion for  life  in  trying  to  crush  this  conglome- 
rate, and  that  so  hard  were  some  of  the  peb- 
bles which  composed  it,  that  in  the  effort  he 
wore  out  the  most  powerful  grinding-ma- 
chine  which  European  despotism  ever  has 
erected — the  Spanish  monarchy,  fed  by  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  and  concentrating  on 
the  devoted  country  all  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  Dutch — for  it  is  with  them  we  have 
mainly  to  do— are  a  religious  pe^le ;  but 
they  are  not  ritualists.  With  their  natural 
homeliness,  and  with  an  imagination  intel- 
lectual and  contemplative  rather  than  ro- 
mantic or  sensuous,  the  gorgeous  worship  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  not  the  spell  for 
them  which  it  had  for  Italians  and  Spaniards; 
and,  as  a  practical  people,  they  were  keenly 
alive  to  the  growing  corruptions  of  the 
hierarchy,  especially  die  dissolute  lives  and 
wasteful  luxury  of  the  clergy.  Where  their 
judgment  was  satisfied  and  where  conscience 
was  concerned,  capable  of  being  stirred  to 
an  enthusiasm  little  short  of  frenzy,  they 
had  too  much  shrewdness  to  believe  in 
shams,  and  too  much  honesty  to  simulate 
a  faith  which  they  felt  no  longer.  And  un- 
fortunately for  the  Papacy,  its  tinsel  had  by 
this  time  got  sadly  tarnished,  and,  instead 
of  a  pious  zeal  to  repair  the  breaches,  the 
Low  Country  jesters  were  inclined  to  laugh 
at  the  shabby  fabrics  and  ill-gotten  gear 
which  peeped  through  the  tattered  finery. 


Nor  was  the  evil  diminished  by  the  eien- 
tion  to  the  popedom  of  a  native  of  UtrediL 
No  doubt  Uie  Dutch  felt  a  momcDtary  gle« 
at  the  rise  of  a  compatriot  to  the  hi^est 
position  on  earth;  but  Adrian's  antecedents, 
however  creditable  to  a  countrv  clergymn. 
were  scarcely  of  a  kind  to  exalt  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter.  The  son  of  a  boat-buUder  in 
a  small  way  of  business,  he  was  a  simj^^ 
minded,  well-meaning  man;  but  he  com- 
manded the  good  will  rather  than  the  row- 
ration  of  his  fellow-citizens.  "  Utreck 
planted,  Louv^un  watered,  and  the  Emperor 
gave  the  increase,"  was  the  favorite  inscrip- 
tion on  this  joyful  occasion ;  to  which  some 
wag  subjoined,  what  soon  became  a  popokr 
addition,  "  and  God  did  nothing  at  all  in  the 
matter."  Poor  Adrian  seems  to  have  in- 
clined to  this  opinion  himself  At  leia 
when,  twenty  months  afterwards,  death  re- 
leased him  from  his  brief  pontificate,  the 
epitaph  dictated  by  himself  was  inscribed 
on  his  tomb,  *'  Here  lies  Adrian  the  Sixth, 
who  deemed  the  tiara  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune of  his  life."*  Assuredly,  he  did  not 
magnify  his  office,  and  his  frank  avowal  of 
abuses  and  enormities  which  he  was  unable 
to  cure,  helped  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Hol- 
landers to  the  true  state  of  the  InMible 
Church. 

Contemporary  with  Adrian,  and  with  Ad- 
rian's predecessor,  Leo  X.,  was  a  man  more 
influential  on  the  age  than  anj  pontifi! 
Leading  a  life  of  learned  vagrancy,  he  might 
be  found  sometimes  lounging  in  Wolsey's 
palace  at  Lambeth,  or  diverting,  with  his 
good  stories  and  ready  repartees,  the  royal 
ante-rooms  at  Greenwich ;  one  day  prelect- 
ing on  Greek  at  Cambridge,  another,  poring 
over  contracted  manuscripts  in  the  King's 
Library  at  Paris,  and  by  and  by  giving 
audience  to  admiring  cardinals  in  ms  apart- 
ments at  Rome.  Of  a  slight  fieure  and  a 
low  stature,  gently  stooping,  wim  pale  yel- 
low hair,  his  fragile  form  was  enveloped  in 
a  furred  mantle,  under  which  was  a  robe 
somewhat  suggestive  of  monkery ;  but  in 
his  penetrating  blue  eyes,  and  in  the  comers 
of  his  keen,  well-chiselled  lips,  there  lurked 
a  wit  and  a  refinement  then  rare  in  the  con- 
vent. Living  a  life  of  uneasy  improvi- 
dence,— with  a  small  pension  from  Lord 
Mountjov,  and  a  lai^er  one  (seldom  paid, 
however)  from  the  King  of  France, — grate- 
ful for  a  few  angels  from  Dean  Colet,  or 
any  wealthy  English  patron,  and  by  way  of 
"forget-me-not"  borrowing  money  from  all 
his  hospitable  entertainers,  before  he  went 
on  his  way — this  gentleman-beggar  was  the 


*  "  Hadrianus  Soxtus  hie  sitns  est,  qui  niha  sibi 
infelicius  in  vitA  quam  quod  imperiarct  duxit." 
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most  learned  scholar  of  his  age,  and  the  wit- 
tiest man  in  Europe  ;  the  dread  of  all 
dunces,  and  the  joy  of  every  genial  or  learn- 
ed circle ;  the  correspondent  of  popes,  and 
the  subject  of  eager  competition  among 
princes,  who  would  fain  monopolize  such  a 
prodigy  ;  and,  in  the  great  upheaval  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  main  agent  in  the  re- 
vival of  letters. 

Erasmus  was  a  native  of  Rotterdam.  In 
order  to  secure  to  themselves  his  little  pa- 
trimony his  guardians  determined  to  make 
him  a  monk.  But  it  was  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings  from  those  with  which,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  Martin  Luther  entered  the 
monastery  at  Erfurt,  that,  in  1486,  the 
youthful  Desiderius  made  his  profession  at 
Grouda.  He  was  not  in  search  of  salvation. 
With  great  natural  vivacity,  it  was  his  way 
to  take  all  things  easily  ;  and  even  if  he  had 
been  in  earnest,  the  jovial  friars,  with  their 
coarseness  and  hypocrisy,  would  have  put 
all  serious  thoughts  to  flight.  Vigils  and 
meagre-days  did  not  suit  his  languid  con- 
stitution, and,  having  a  fatal  aversion  to  fish, 
he  kept  Licnt  like  a  heathen.  It  was  plain 
that  he  had  never  been  designed  for  that 
'^  religious  life''  which  consists  in  meats  and 
drinks,  and  a  propensity  for  practical  jokes 
made  him  an  inconvenient  inmate.  In  the 
convent  garden  grew  a  pear-tree,  which  the 
prior  had  reserved  for  his  own  proper  use ; 
but,  with  the  experimental  propensity  char- 
acteristic of  a  young  philosopher,  Erasmus 
had  taken  a  private  survey  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  was  glad  to  find  one  point  at  least 
in  which  his  tastes  coincided  with  those  of 
his  superior.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
pears  began  to  vanish,  and  the  moment  a 
jargonelle  had  reached  the  meltinff  point  it 
was  sure  to  evaporate  over  night.  The 
prior  was  in  despair;  and,  unable  to  put 
trust  in  any  brother,  he  resolved  himself 
to  be  the  watchman.  His  post  of  ob- 
servation was  a  window  which  looked  into 
the  orchard.  Towards  morning  he  thought 
he  saw  something  in  his  favourite  tree,  and 
was  delighted  at  having  caught  the  depreda- 
tor. But  just  then — ^perhaps  it  was  the  cold 
of  morning  which  made  his  reverence 
sneeze ;  at  all  events  the  premature  explo- 
sion scared  the  thief,  who  dropped  from 
among  the  branches,  and  limped  off  to  his 
cell,  imitating  to  life  the  gait  of  a  lame 
brother.  That  morning,  after  matins,  and 
when  all  the  inmates  were  assembled  in  the 
refectory,  the  prior  called  up  the  cripple 
monk  and  charged  him  with  the  theft.  The 
poor  fellow  was  thunderstruck,  and  protest- 
ed his  innocence ;  but  all  his  asseverations 
only  made  the  prior  furious,  and  added  pe- 
nitential psalms  to  the  next  week's  bread 


and  water.  Somehow  or  other  suspicion 
at  last  turned  towards  the  right  quarter,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  larking  novice 
found  it  expedient  to  quit  the  convent. 
Faint  efforts  w«re  made  to  capture  the  run- 
away, and  he  commenced  that  life  of  men- 
dicant sholarship  which  in  its  long  tour  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  courts  and  colleges  of 
Christendom.  The  pope  gave  him  a  dis- 
pensation to  eat  roast-beef  on  Friday ;  and 
as  he  represented  that  the  habit  of  the 
Dutch  convent  was  in  civilized  countries 
mistaken  for  the  dress  of  a  sick-nurse,  and 
that  in  Italy  people  shunned  him  for  fear  of 
the  plague,  his  Holiness  allowed  him  to  lay 
aside  the  frock  and  cowl,  so  that  at  last  the 
wandering  scholar  retained  few  remnants  of 
monkery. 

The  services  which  Erasmus  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  letters  and  to  the  great  en- 
lightening process  commenced  in  his  day, 
are  marvellous  when  we  think  of  his  un- 
settled life  and  feeble  frame,  and  still  more 
marvellous  when  we  take  into  account  the 
absence  of  any  powerful  secondary  impulse. 
He  had  no  zeal  for  the  Church  of  Kome.  A 
mitre  could  not  tempt  him  to  enter  the 
field  against  Luther.  ^  He  is  too  strong  a 
man  for  me  to  encounter ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  learn  more  from  a  page  of  his  than 
from  all  the  tomes  of  Aquinas."  But  his 
faith  and  his  spiritual  sympathies  were  not 
intense  enough  to  join  the  Reformation.  In 
his  own  oft-quoted  words,  "  I  have  no  in- 
clination to  die  for  the  sake  of  truth.  Every 
one  has  not  the  courage  requisite  to  make  a 
martyr ;  and,  if  put  to  the  test,  I  fear  I 
should  imitate  St,  Peter."  Nevertheless, 
keen-sighted  in  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  but  giving  no  countenance  to  those 
who  sought  to  cure  them ;  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  at  St.  Peter's  successor,  but  turning 
a  cold  shoulder  to  the  men  who  openly 
questioned  papal  authority ;  refusing  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Reformers,  yet  despising  the 
clei^,  by  whom  he  knew  that  he  himself 
was  detested ;  every  one's  acquaintance  and 
no  one's  friend ;  in  this  remarkable  man  the 
place  of  other  motives  was  supplied  by  the 
restlessness  of  redundant  mental  power, 
and  that  literary  instinct  which,  in  the  sage 
of  Rotterdam,  was  the  ruling  passion.  On 
the  strength  of  this  he  proceeded  till  near 
the  three  score  and  ten,  editing  Others  and 
classics  as  fast  as  Frobenius  and  Episcopius 
could  print  them,  and  pouring  forth  volume 
after  volume  of  his  own,  brilliant  with  wit 
and  weighty  with  practical  wisdom.  His 
collection  of  **  Adages"  is  the  foundation  of 
all  that  has  since  been  done,  and  of  the  much 
more  that  may  yet  be  done,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  proverbial  philosophy.     His  "  GqL  ' 
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loquies**  and  his  "  Praise  of  Folly"  weat  far 
to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  abuses  and  vil- 
1  anies  with  which  the  age  was  teeming,  and 
they  made  converts  to  reform  where  graver 
assailants  would  have  only  roysed  up  resist- 
ance to  change  or  the  championship  of  time- 
honored  corruption.  His  edition  of  "J&- 
tome,"  and  his  " Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment," were  fresh  incentives  and  welcome 
aids  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  orades.  And 
nbove  all  other  services  must  be  ranked 
that  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
an  improved  Latin  version,  which,  through 
the  impulse  it  gave  to  the  study  of  the  Word 
of  God,  commenced  an  era  not  only  in  Bib- 
lical literature  but  in  vital  Christianity ;  and 
M  it  was  the  perusal  of  that  Testament 
which  opened  the  eyes  of  Bilney  and  Tyn- 
dale,  and  which  thus  introduced  the  Gospel 
to  England,  its  compiler,  if  not  the  pilot  of 
the  English  Reformation,  was  at  least  the 
Pharos  that  pointed  out  the  harbor. 

We  have  visited  the  birthplace  of  Eras- 
mus at  Rotterdam,  and  in  Basil  we  have 
stood  beside  his  tomb.     We  confess  to  the 
witchery  of  his  genius ;  and  in  all  the  ten 
massive  folios  which  commemorate  his  in- 
dustrious career,  we  question  if  there  is  a 
single  page  which  does  not  in  some  spark- 
ling aphorism,  or  some  good  story  better 
told, — in  some  hit  so  clever  that  the  reader 
cannot   forget  and   the  victim   cannot  re- 
cover,— in  some  deliverance  on  a  debated 
point  so  clear  as  to  have  all  the  conclusive- 
ness of  an  intuition,  and  yet  so  pungent  as 
to  have  all  the  mirth-moving  efficacy  of  a 
brilliant  mot^ — give  evidence  of  its  author's 
wondrous  powers.     And  yet,  all  his  sense, 
pleasantry,  and    seeming  moderation  not- 
withstanding, and  notwitl^tanding  his  bound- 
less scholarship,  Erasmus  awakens  no  en- 
thusiasm.    With  those  keen  sardonic  fea- 
tures, that  have  lost  their  faith  in  men,  but 
not  attained  to  faith  in  God ;  impatient  of 
pretence,  but  not  intent  on  truth ;  too  happy 
to  torment  hypocrisy,  but  with  no  grand 
aspirations    after  the  higher  virtues,   this 
shrewd,  witty,  dear-visioned  man,  always 
appears  to  us  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Vol- 
taire ;  and  had  there  been  none  but  the  like 
of  him  to  quiz  the  monks  and  tread  the 
corns  of  Roman  infallibility,  instead  of  a 
religious  reformation  we  might  have  had  an 
Encyclopcedist  revolution,  with  its  slaughter 
of  priests,  its  demolition  of  churches,  its 
desecration  of  sabbaths,  and  followed  by  a 
gaunt    and    dreary   Atheism.      With    his 
straightforwardness,  his  kingly  strength,  and 
his  dauntless  courage,  Luther  reminds  us  of 
the  emblem  of  God's  chosen  tribe: — "Ju- 
dah  is  a  lion's  whelp :  from  the  prey  thou 
art  gone  up,  my  son.     He  couched  as  a  lion, 


and  as  an  old  lioa;  who  shall  rouse  him 
up?"  But,  trimming  betwixt  Rome  aud 
the  Reformation,  there  is  another  symbol 
in  that  old  heraldry  which  the  name  of  £ras> 
mus  inevitably  suggests : — "  Issachar  is  a 
strong  ass,  couchingdown  between  two  bur- 
dens. And  he  saw  that  rest  was  ^ood,  aud 
the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ;  and  he  bowed 
his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant 
to  tribute."  Every  powerful  mind,  in  every 
agitated  age,  is  called  to  repeat  the  elec- 
tion ;  and  which  is  it  best  to  be, — a  king  of 
the  forest,  or  a  partisan  of  peace  at  all  hax- 
ards, — temporizing,  bowing  the  shoulder  to 
bear,  and  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
land  content  to  pay  the  devirs  tribute  ? 

In  some  of  the  rivers  of  South  America  tha 
Indians  have  an  ingenious  plan  to  take  the 
turtle.    The  marksman  fastens  a  strong  head 
to  his  arrow  loosely  with  a  string,  and  then 
shoots  towards  the  zenith,  so  aimed  that  it 
alights  on  the  back  of  the  unsuspecting  cbe- 
lonian,  and  fixes  deep  in  the  shell.     At  tha 
same  time,  the  reed-shafl  detaches  itself  and 
keeps    floating    over  the    spot   where  the 
wounded  turtle  has  dived ;  and,  guided  hy 
this  ingenious  buoy,  the  hunter  can  easily 
recover  and  bring  to  the  surface  his  game. 
Something  like  this  is  the  rationale  of  argu- 
ments winged  with  wit ;  the  barb  fastens  aud 
the  index  doats.     Many  of  his  contemporar- 
ies dealt  at  the  Papacy  blows  more  deadly 
than  any  umed  by  Erasmus ;  but  Antichrist 
is  a  leviathan,  who  ^^  laugheth  at  the  shaking 
of  a  spear :  the  sword  of  him  that  lay  eth  at 
him  cannot  hold ;  the  spear,  the  dart,  nor 
the  habergeon."     Grave  reasonings  and  ap- 
peals to  fathers  and  apostles  have  no  audience 
except  amongst  earnest  spirits ;  and  as  these 
are  usually  the  minority,  monasticisni  and 
infallibility  flattered  themselves  tliat  little 
damage  would  ensue  from  the  ponderous 
lance  of  Bucer,  or  even  from  the  sharper 
sword  of  Luther.     They  dived,  and,  after  a 
little  while,  they  hoped  to  re-appear  unscath- 
ed.   They  would  take  no  notice  of  what 
could  not  be  refuted,  and  by  and  bye  it 
would  be  innocuous,  because  gone  into  ob- 
livion.    But,  as  regarded  this  cunning  archer 
from  the  fens  of  Holland,  there  could  be  no 
such  self-delusion.     Mischief  so  merry  was 
sure  to  be  popular,  and   his  sly  hits  and 
wicked  sarcasms  were  already  passing  into 
proverbs.     A  mere  rumour  that  his  '' Collo- 
quies" had  got  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
sold  an  impression  of  four-and-twenty  thou- 
sand copies,  and  made  the  fortune  of  the  pub- 
lisher.    Old   soldiers  read  them  at   their 
watch-fires,  and  laughed  inside  their  corse- 
lets ;  students  sat  up  over  nights  enjoying 
the  delicious  satire,  and,  combined  with  beer, 
the  broader  jokes  at  second-hand  set  pot- 
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house  guests  a-roarlng.  High  and  low  this 
wicked  jester  was  debauching  all  the  laity. 
The  very  school-boys  had  come  to  under- 
stand the  sport.  Wherever  they  saw  the 
floating  feather,  they  knew  liiat  it  was  one  of 
the  '^  jacula  Erasmi/'  and  that  they  had  only 
to  pull  up  the  string  and  they  would  find  a 
stricken  monk  at  the  other  end.  And  as,  by 
the  bobbing  of  the  buoy,  they  watched  the 
gyrations  of  some  struggling  cardinal,  less 
dexterous  sportsmen  comforted  themselves^ 
that  shells  too  hard  for  their  harpoons  were 
pervious  to  the  barbs  of  Botterdam. 

But  whilst,  in  the  minds  of  the  learned 
and  light-hearted,  the  fun  of  the  brilliant 
Hollander  was  fatal  to  the  Papacy,  some- 
thing  very  different  was  the  germ  ot  the 
Dutch  Reformation.  No  doubt,  in  common 
with  what  their  own  observation  taught  them, 
the  pungent  sense  of  Erasmus  went  far  to 
sap  the  superstitious  sentiment  with  which 
the  hierarchy  had  long  been  regarded,  and 
thus  the  minds  of  even  worldly  men  were 
prepared  to  sympathize  with  the  grave  pro- 
test of  thoughtful  and  awakened  spirits.  But 
it  was  from  other  sources  than  Erasmus  that 
these  last  received  their  light  and  inspiration. 
At  a  very  early  period  the.  writings  of  Luther 
had  been  freely  imported  into  Friesland, 
from  which  they  crossed  the  Zuider  Zee  to 
Guelderland  and  Holland.  As  early  as  1523, 
two  Augustinian  monks  from  Antwerp,  were 
burnt  as  heretics  at  Brussels,  "  and  from  that 
time,"  says  Erasmus,  "Luther's  doctrine 
began  to  be  in  great  request."  And  whilst 
translations  of  German  tracts  spread  the 
gospel  in  the  north,  along  the  soutnem  fron- 
tier the  seeds  of  truth  were  wafted  from 
France  and  rooted  in  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
As  early  as  1524,  "  Charles,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  Roman  Emperor,  King  of  Germany 
and  Spain,  Count  of  Holland  and  Zeeland, 
tound  it  needful  to  issue  a  "  placard"  against 
printing  books  without  a  licence ;  and,  as  the 
obnoxious  doctrines  still  spread,  the  machi- 
nery of  persecution  was  set  in  motion. 

In  Holland,  as  in  Scotland,  the  first  mar- 
tyr belonged  to  the  clerical  order,  and,  like 
I^atrick  Hamilton,  John  de  Bakker  was  a 
young  man.  He  was  accused  of  having 
preached  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and,  which  was  the  grava- 
men of  his  offence,  he  had  married  a  lawful 
wife.  In  his  interviews  with  those  ecclesias- 
tics who,  during  his  imprisonment,  came  to 
convert  him,  he  maintained  "  that  he  could 
submit  to  no  other  rule  of  faith  than  the 
Word  of  God  as  interpreted  by  itself,  under 
the  teaching  of  God's  own  Spirit."  He  ar- 
gued that  "  Christians  were  not  at  liberty  to 
compel  any  one  by  outward  violence  to  em- 
brace the  laiili;  that  men  were  not  to  be 


'compelled  to  come  in'  otherwise  than  a<* 
God  compels  them,  which  is  not  by  prisons*, 
stripes,  or  death,  but  by  gentleness  and  by 
the  strength  of  the  Divine  Word,—  a  force 
as  sofl  and  lovely  as  it  is  powerful ;  and  that 
the  best  compulsion  is  living  and  preaching 
well."  Of  course,  he  held  that  the  celibacy 
of  priests  was  not  required  by  the  Word  of 
Grod,  and  that  not  even  an  angel  from  heaven 
could  impose  a  new  article  of  faith,  much  less 
the  Church,  which  was  subordinate  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  had  no  authority  over  it. 
For  such  sentiments  he  was  condemned  io 
die.  Dressed  in  a  yellow  coat  and  a  sort  of 
fool's  cap,  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. As  he  passed  the  prison  where  a  num- 
ber of  other  suspected  Protestants  were  con- 
finedf  he  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  ^^  Behold, 
my  dea(r  brethren,  I  have  set  my  foot  upon 
the  threshold  of  martyrdom.  Have  courage, 
like  brave  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and, 
stirred  up  by  my  example,  defend  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  against  all  unrighteousness." 
The  prisoners  clapped  their  hands  and  an- 
swered  with  a  hearty  cheer.  At  the  stake 
he  exclaimed, — "O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  1  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  1  Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  victory  of  Jesus 
Christ."  And,  whilst  the  pile  was  burning, 
his  fellow-prisoners  were  chanting  the  "  Te 
Deum,"  and  "  O  beatA  martyrum  solennia." 
This  was  on  the  15  th  of  September  1525 ;  and 
the  following  day,  rightly  judging  that  such 
examples  were  not  likely  to  prejudice  the 
populace  against  the  new  opinions,  the  autho- 
rities  released  several  of  De  Bakker's  co-re- 
ligionists whom  they  had  otherwise  intended 
to  put  to  death. 

This  martyrdom  took  place  at  the  Hague, 
and  it  was  there  that  two  years  aflerwards 
the  next  victim  was  sacrificed.  Wendelmoot 
Klaas  was  a  widow  belonging  to  the  village 
of  Monnikendam,  in  North  Holland.  She 
was  asked  what  she  believed  regarding  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Mass.  "  I  take  it  for  no- 
thing but  a  piece  of  dough."  "  Do  you  pray 
to  the  saints  and  adore  their  images  ?  **  I 
know  no  other  Mediator  but  Jesus  Christ." 
"You  had  better  remember  the  fiery  trial 
before  you."  "  If  this  power  be  given  you 
from  above,  I  am  prepared  to  suffer."  "  You 
do  not  fear  death  because  you  have  not  tasted 
it."  "That's  true ;  neither  shall  I  ever  taste 
it ;  for  Christ  has  said,  '  If  a  man  keep  my 
sayings,  he  shall  never  see  death.' "  After 
she  was  sentenced  to  the  flames,  the  judge 
told  her  that  she  might  have  a  priest  to  whom 
to  confess  her  sins ;  but  she  replied, — "  I 
have  confessed  all  my  sins  to  Christ  my 
Lord,  who  taketh  away  all  sins.  But,  if  I 
have  offended  any  of  my  neighbours,  I  hear 
tily  ask  their  forgiveness." 
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At  this  period  the  reform  was  complicated 
by  a  division  among  the  reformers  on  the 
subject  of  infant  baptism, — even  as  the  "  re- 
baptizers"  were  soon  afterwards  brought  into 
much  and  unmerited  odium  by  the  excesses 
of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  who,  to  the 
repudiation  of  infant  baptism,  added  many 
wild  notions  and  fanatical  excesses.  Still,  in 
the  eyes  of  both  Romanists  and  Reformers 
of  that  day,  apart  from  any  civil  offence,  it 
was  a  grievous  crime  to  suffer  a  child  to 
grow  up  unbaptized ;  and  even  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Zurich,  acting  on  a  dictum  of  Zuingle, 
"  Qui  iterum  mergit,  mergatur,"  a  Baptist 
preacher  was  drowned  by  the  Peedobaptist 
Protestants. 

How  little  foundation  there  was  for  the 
indiscriminate  horror  with  which  this  party 
was  regarded,  will  at  once  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  reads  the  annals  of  the  Lo  w-CJountry 
Reformation ;  and  although,  at  the  time,  they 
often  received  faint  sympathy  from  their  fel- 
low-Protestants, many  of  them  well  deserved 
it ;  for  some  of  the  noblest  testimonies  emit- 
ted by  that "  cloud  of  witnesses"  were  ut- 
tered by  the  followers  of  Menno  Simonson. 
When  Jerome  Segaerts  and  his  wife  were 
condemned  at  Antwerp,  and  he  was  told 
that,  by  returning  to  the  Romish  Church,  he 
might  yet  save  his  life,  he  made  the  noble 
answer : — "  Though  you  should  set  open  the 
prison  door,  and  say.  Go ;  only  cry,  you're 
sorry ;  I  would  not  stir,  for  I  know  that  I 
have  truth  on  my  side."  From  his  dungeon 
he  wrote  to  his  wife,  much  as  our  Samuel 
Rutherford  wrote  to  his  Anworth  parishion- 
ers:— "I  find  the  Lord  is  with  us.  I  have 
so  much  comfort  through  God's  promises, 
that  I  do  not  so  much  as  think  upon  any 
sufferings.  I  did  not  imagine  that  a  man 
could  be  sensible  of  such  gladness  in  a  pri- 
son :  it  is  so  great  that  it  will  hardly  allow 
me  to  sleep  day  nor  night  I  can  scarce 
think  that  I  have  lain  here  more  than  one 
day.  O  that  I  could  but  break  my  heart  in 
pieces,  and  distribute  it  between  you  and  the 
rest  of  my  friends."  Adds  the  historian: — 
"  He  was  burnt  the  2d  of  September.  They 
stayiBd  till  his  wife  was  delivered  of  her  child, 
and  then  they  threw  her,  one  morning  early, 
into  the  Scheldt." 

For  thirty  years  this  process  lasted  ;  but 
although,  from  Mons  and  Tournay  to  Am- 
sterdam, few  months  elapsed  without  an 
offering  to  the  Papal  Moloch,  persecution 
was  not  the  main  employment  of  Charles  V. 
Himself  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  he  had 
a  certain  kindly  feeling  towards  his  fellow- 
countrymen;  a  thorough  understanding  of 
their  tough  and  stubborn  humour,  and,  per- 
haps, a  grain  of  imperial  gratitude  for  the 
blood  and  treasure  which  iu  hiti  service  they 


had  poured  forth  like  water.    At  all  events, 
bigot  as  he  was,  he  was  still  more  the  auto- 
crat ;  and  although  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  extirpate  heresy,  he  would  have  hesitated 
about  exterminating  races  from  which  his 
choicest,  fighting  men  were  furnished,  the 
foresters  of  Flanders  and  the  stout  yeomanry 
of  Holland.      But  when  the  gates   of  the 
Spanish  convent  closed  on  the  abdicated  em- 
peror, the  Netherlands  were  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  son  who,  in  compassing  his  fear- 
fully simple  end,  was  hampered  by  no  sym- 
pathies, and  disdained  the  old  man's  scruples. 
To  Philip  11.  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
were  strangers,  for  he  could  not  speak  their 
language;    they  were  barbarians,  for  they 
ate  fiercely,  laughed  loudly,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, betrayed  a  burly  irreverence 
which  contrasted  unpleasantly  with  the  ob- 
sequious courtesy  of  Spanish  cavaliers  ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  they  were  reprobates,  sons 
of  perdition,   whom    no  pastoral    thumb- 
screws nor  paternal  gibbets  could  keep  from 
plunging  into  open  heresy.     In  the  midst  of 
this  odious   people,  he  only  tarried   long 
enough  to  take  the  oaths  and  make  the  pro- 
mises requisite  for  securing  subsidies   and 
pecuniary  supplies ;  oaths  and  promises  of 
which  the  future  was  to  be  the  systematic 
violation,  and  from    the    performance    of 
which  one  might  have  thought  that  it  would 
lax  the  dispensing  power  of  St  Peter  to 
absolve.    Arriving  in  his  beloved  Spain, 
and  saved  from  shipwreck,  his  thank-offering 
to  the  Most  High  was  a  vow  to  extinguish 
heresy ;  and  the  first  spectacle  with  which 
he  was  regaled  on  his  arrival  was  an  aufo-da- 
fi  at  Valladolid,  when  the  monarch  sat  in 
state,  and  viewed  with  eager  satisfaction  the 
burning  of  thirteen  heretics.  All  his  father's 
edicts  against  heresy  in  the  Low  Countries 
he  revived  and  ro-enforced,  and  in  Anthony 
Perrenot,  better  known  as  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle,  he  found  a  fitting  tool  for  carrying 
through  his  dark   designs.     Assembling  a 
conclave  of  reverend  doctors  on  one  occasion 
at  Madrid,  the  King  put  it  to  them  whether, 
with  a  good  conscience,  he  could  tolerate  two 
religions  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  when,  in 
the  hope  of  pleasing  him,  his  creatures  an- 
swered that  "  he  might  for  the  avoidance  of 
a  greater  evil,"  trembling  with  rage  the  roy- 
al casuist  exclnimed, — "  I  ask  not  if  I  can, 
but  if  I  ought."    Then,  throwing  himself  on 
his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  and  raising  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  he  prayed  for  strength 
to  pursue,  as  deadly  enemies,  all  who  did 
not  regard  that  image  with  the  same  feelings 
as  himself.      Henceforward  it  is  not  tocf 
much  to  say  that,  simultaneously  with  his 
holy  war  on   his   Protestant  and  Hebrew 
subjects  iu  Spain,  the  chief  labour  of  Philip's 
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]ife  was  to  crush  freedom  of  opinion  in  the 
Netherlands.  This  he  really  seemed  to  have 
regarded  as  his  mission  in  the  present  world  ; 
and  for  this,  in  the  world  to  come,  he  ap- 
pears never  to  have  doubted  that  a  God  of 
infinite  truth  and  benevolence  had  reserved 
a  crown  of  glory.  To  this  he  directed  all 
the  resources  of  his  false  and  pettifogging, 
but  withal  secretive  and  cunning  mind.  For 
this  he  wrote,  with  his  own  royal  hand,  de- 
spatches and  documents  enough  to  form  a 
library,  and  on  this  he  spent  treasures  which 
the  wealth  of  either  Indies  could  not  re-im- 
burse.  For  this  he  tasked  the  resources  of 
ablest  politicians,  his  most  renowned  com- 
manders, his  most  ruthless  inquisitors ;  and 
for  this,  besides  sending  army  after  army  of 
his  own,  he  made  a  hasty  peace  with  France, 
and  having  failed  to  make  an  ally,  for  this 
he  would  fain  have  made  a  conquest  of  Eng- 
land and  Elizabeth. 

The  means  by  which  Philip  and  his  myr- 
midons proceeded  to  carry  out  their  savage 
purpose,  the  pen  falters  to  record.  Suffice 
it  is  to  say,  that  until  the  archives  of  Pande- 
monium shall  be  revealed,  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  find  any  parallel  to  the 
long-sustained  cruelties  which  the  husband 
of  our  bloody  Mary  inflicted  on  his  hapless 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands.  But  as  the  or- 
dinary modes  of  execution  did  not  stay  the 
plaeue  of  heresy,  monkish  ingenuity  suggest- 
ed horrible  refinements,  some  of  which  had 
never  occurred  to  the  Pagan  persecutors. 
Numbers  were  buried  alive;  many  were 
fastened  by  one  foot  to  a  ^bbet,  and  left 
hanging  head  downwards  to  prolong  their 
dying  dirough  days  of  misery ;  and  others 
were  suspended  over  fires  so  managed  that 
life  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible 
in  their  scorched  and  writhing  bodies.  And 
as  it  struck  the  sovereign  that  the  eclat  of 
the  martyr's  crown  might  be  a  motive  to 
constancy  in  public  executions,  he  wrote  to 
his  inquisitors,  reecommending  that  their 
victims  should  be  despatched  in  secret.  Here- 
tics, he  advised,  should  be  put  to  death  in 
their  dungeons  at  midnight,  by  binding  their 
heads  between  their  knees,  and  then  slowly 
suffocating  them  in  tubs  of  water. 

In  carrying  out  the  sanguinary  decrees  of 
Philip,  the  main  agents  were  the  clergy  and 
the  Spanish  soldiery.  To  say  nothing  of  'a 
gloomy  creed  and  cruel  times,  the  former 
were  severed  from  human  sympathy,  and 
their  kinder  feelings  were  petrified  by  the 
enforcement  of  a  de-humanizing  celibacy. 
In  a  council  which  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
convened  as  early  as  1565,  all  the  lawyers, 
nobles,  and  deputies  from  the  estates,  were 
in  favour  of  repealing  the  death-penalty  in 
cases  of  heresy,  but  the  prelates  and  the- 


ological professors  were  unanimously  and 
stoutly  in  its  favour.  Their  opinion  coincid- 
ed with  what  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray 
wrote  to  Cardinal  Granvelle,  regarding  the 
tainted  city  of  Valenciennes,  "  Now  that 
the  pot  is  uncovered,  and  the  whole  cookery 
known,  we  had  best  push  forward  and  make 
an  end  ofall  the  principal  heretics,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  without  regarding  whether  the 
city  will  be  entirely  ruined  by  such  a  course. 
Such  an  opinion  I  should  declare  openly, 
were  it  not  that  we  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession are  accused  of  always  crying  out  for 
blood."  And  just  as  an  artificial  caste  se- 
vered the  clergy  from  the  common  humanity, 
so  race,  language,  and  mutual  hatred  severed 
the  Spanish  soldiers  from^the  Hollanders. 
But  one  dismal  effect  of  these  familiar  cruel- 
ties was,  that  all  hearts  grew  hard,  except 
those  which  the  grace  of  God  kept  tender. 
Richard  Wilemson,  a  worthy  burgess  of  As- 
pem,  and  an  Anabaptist,  was  chased  by  an 
officer  of  justice.  It  was  a  winter  day,  and 
he  fled  across  the  ice.  Ihe  frozen  surface, 
however,  was  so  thin,  that  the  fugitive  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  crossing,  and  his 
pursuer  fell  through.  Perceiving  his  danger, 
Willemson  returned,  and  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  saved  his  enemy.  Touched  with 
such  generosity,  the  officer  would  have  glad- 
ly let  his  prisoner  go ;  but  the  burgomaster, 
who  witnessed  the  occurrence,  called  out, 
"  Fulfil  your  oath,"  and  the  good  Christian 
was  led  away  to  a  fiery  martyrdom. 

During  the  eighteen  years  that  Torque- 
mada  was  inquisitor-general  in  Spain,  10,220 
individuals  were  burned  alive  in  that  king- 
dom, and  97,321  were  punished  with  in&- 
my,  confiscation  of  property,  or  perpetual 
imprisonment.  The  number  of  victims  in 
the  Netherlands,  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  his  father,  was  enormous  although  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  could  extend  to  a 
hundred  thousand,  as  it  is  often  stated.  But 
although  they  had  amounted  to  a  million, 
the  royal  director-general  of  these  butcher- 
ies would  not  have  quailed  nor  held  his  hand. 
Undaunted  by  a  report  from  his  darling  Al- 
va, that  Immediately  after  Holy  Week  it 
would  be  needful  to  proceed  with  eight  hun- 
dred executions,  the  king  proceeded  to  write 
needless  letters  of  encouragment  to  the 
"  Council  of  Blood,"  nerving  Uiem  to  a  work 
equally  acceptable  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  to 
his  Holiness,  and  to  Heaven ;  and  while  his 
most  Christian  majesty  was  not  engaged  in 
planning  a  private  assasination  or  superin- 
tending an  auto-da-fe^  he  was  regaled  with 
ample  details  of  torture  and  slaughter  from 
his  northern  dominions.  At  last  in  1568| 
these  horrors  culminated.  On  the  16th  of 
February  in  that  year,  a  sentence  issued 
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froih  the  Holy  Office,  condemning  to  death 
as  heretics  all  the  inhabitants  of  die  Nether- 
lands. Ten  days  afterward  the  king  issued 
the  death-warrant  of  his  subjects,  and  with 
the  exception  of  persons  specially  named, 
ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  instant  execu- 
tion. 

Philip  was  not  mad.  He  was  only  a  fan- 
atic in  purple,  a  Dominic  who,  instead  of  a 
cowl,  wore  a  crown  :  and  in  that  age  of  the 
world  (perhaps  even  in  the  present)  such 
men  were  possibilities.  In  Spain  he  was  per- 
fectly successful.  Before  he  died  there  was 
not  in  all  that  magnificent  peninsula  an 
avowed  Protestant  left  alive.  And  in  the 
Netherlands  he  might  have  also  succeeded, 
had  not  Providence  raised  up  an  instrument 
to  arrest  his  progress  and  baffle  his  de- 
signs. 

William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  was 
the  wealthiest  and  most  considerable  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Netherlands.  Seven  years 
younger  than  Philip,  he  was  brought  up  in 
the  court  of  Philip's  father,  and  as  a  boy  and 
an  imperial  page,  his  precocious  astuteness 
had  not  escaped  the  penetrating  eye  of  the 
Emperor.  At  his  abdication  Charles  ad- 
dressed the  estates,  leaning  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  youthful  prince,  and  for  his  son  and 
successor  solicited  the  good  offices  of  one 
likely  to  prove  so  powerful  a  subject.  These 
good  offices  were  at  first  zealously  accorded, 
and  would  doubtless  have  been  continued 
had  it  not  deen  for  an  incident  which  opened 
betimes  the  eyes  of  Orange.  After  the 
treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  he  was  one  of 
the  three  who  remained  for  a  short  period 
at  the  court  of  France  as  hostages ;  and  one 
day  riding  forth  with  Henry  II.  to  hunt  in 
the  forest  of  Vincennes,  they  got  detached 
from  the  party.  As  they  ambled  on  to- 
gether, the  king  began  to  talk  of  the  scheme 
which  he  and  his  brother  of  Spain  had  so 
much  at  heart.  William  was  too  good  a 
pupil  of  old  Charles  to  shew  that  the  scheme 
was  all  new  to  him,  and  by  preserving  a  pru- 
dent silence  he  gathered  its  leading  features 
from  his  communicative  companion.  He 
found  that  the  two  sovereigns  had  joined  to- 
gether for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  their 
several  dominions,  as  a  prelude  to  its  extir- 
pation in  Europe,  and  that  the  plot  was  to  be 
inaugurated  by  a  massacre  on  the  plan  of  the 
''  Sicilian  Vespers,"  in  France.  By  giving 
no  hint  to  the  French  monarch  that  he  had 
ever  heard  one  word  of  this  before,  William 
shewed  that  he  could  keep  a  secret ;  and 
from  the  use  which  he  made  ,of  the  informa- 
tion, people  are  now  pretty  well  agreed 
that  Henry  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
confidant. 

For  although  at  that  period  a  thorough 


Roman  Catholic,  William  differed  from  his 
royal  master  in  his  views  of  persecutioai 
He  thought  it  hard  that  peaceful  and  hon- 
est citizens  should  be  put  to  death  for  their 
religious  opinions.  He  was  determined  that, 
wherever  his  own  influence  extended,  there 
should  be  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  as  he 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  Stadtholder 
of  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Friesland,  he  stead- 
fastly withstood  the  introduction  into  these 
provinces  of  Philip's  sanguinary  edicts. 

In  these  pages,  justice  has  already  been 
done  to  the  political  services  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic^*  and  to  esti- 
mate aright  his  personal  character  would  re- 
quire fuller  details  than  our  space  permits. 
but  never  was  a  great  part  so  faultlessly 
sustained,  never  was  a  noble  destiny  so 
splendidly  fulfilled.  And  like  all  kindred 
instances,  that  distinction  was  earned  and 
that  destiny  was  achieved  in  beautiful  uncon- 
sciousness.  William  of  Orange  did  not 
seek  great  things  for  himself,  and  he  did  not 
foresee  the  great  things  which  were  in  store 
for  his  family  and  his  people  ;  but  he  did 
his  duty,  and  by  doing  that,  he  saved  his 
country  and  made  his  name  immortal. 

At  first  it  was  good  feeling,  patriotism, 
dislike  to  foreign  domination,  a  horror  of 
persecution,  which  enlisted  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  his  country's  quarrel.  But  as 
the  contest  grew  eraver,  and  his  own  posi- 
tion more  critical,  higher  considerations 
became  familiar  to  his  thoughts,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  men  and  their  teaching 
gradually  brought  him  over  to  the  views  of 
the  Reformers;  so  that  the  contest  into  which 
he  had  entered  as  a  generous  Catholic,  he 
prolonged  with  the  personal  earnestness  and 
life-or-death  anxiety  of  a  convert  and  C^d- 
vinist.  The  poor  Hollanders  he  found  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and,  as  they 
themselves  knew  full  well,  sheep  doomed 
to  the  slaughter,  Throughout  the  popula- 
tion there  Imd  been  enkindled  from  on  high 
an  intense  spiritual  earnestness,  and  to  hear 
the  Scriptures  read  and  expounded  they 
rushed  in  crowds  to  the  conventicle,  and 
were  then  hurried  in  unresisting  droves  to 
the  place  of  execution.  Even  the  Catholics 
detested  the  Spanish  tyranny,  bat  although 
the  population  was  in  a  state  of  virtual  re- 
volt, those  who  should  have  been  heads  of 
the  people  had  neither  the  statesmanship  nor 
the  strength  of  purpose  demanded  by  the 
crisis,  and  the  best  concerted  measures  were 
sure  to  be  marred  by  bacchanalians  like 
Brederode,^and  Quixotes  like  Egmont  But 
mortified  as  he  was  by  the  defection  of  (he 
fluthless,  and  traversed  by  the  blunders  of 
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the  loyal,  William  kept  his  own  counsel, 
and  what  was  still  more  difficult,  he  never 
looked  disconsolate.  Throwing  into  the 
popular  cause  all  his  fortune,  which  was 
very  great,  he  brought  to  it  the  still  more 
precious  contribution  of  great  sagacity  and 
implicit  faith  in  God;  and  consequently 
just  as  he  was  not  so  elated  by  tempora- 
ry success,  neither  was  he  so  depressed  by 
partial  defeat  as  men  of  feebler  piety  or 
more  limited  experience.  Like  others  of 
his  family  in  after  ages,  he  was  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  mainsprings  which 
moved  the  various  courts  of  Europe  ;  and 
more  especially  as  regarded  his  personal 
enemy,  Philip,  he  had  taken  means  to  keep 
himself  better  acquainted  with  the  mon- 
arch's plans  than  his  private  secretary,  and 
almost  as  well  as  his  father  confessor,  and 
in  any  case  where  more  particular  knowl- 
edge was  wanting,  it  was  safe  to  assume 
that  Philip's  designs  were  the  exact  opposite 
of  Philip's  assertions. 

Inspired  by  such  leadership,  and  roused 
to  frenzy  by  unprecedented  oppressions,  in 
the  year  1566  commenced  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  revolution  which  for  the  first 
time  has  found  a  worthy  recital  in  English 
from  the  pen  of  a  transatlantic  historian. 
To  follow  Mr.  Motley  all  along  is,  of  course, 
impossible;  but  in  justice  to  an  author 
whose  work  we  have  read  with  such  lively 
interest,  we  must  give  brief  specimens  of 
his  powers  of  narration. 

A  turning-point  in  the  contest  was  the 
seigos  of  Haarlem  and  Ley  den.  With  its 
feeble  ramparts  the  former  held  out  seven 
months.  Its  small  garrison  of  Scotch  and 
Dutch  could  hardly  have  made  good  the 
place  a  single  day ;  but  every  citizen  became 
a  soldier,  and  waxing  valiant  in  defence  of 
their  religion  and  their  homes,  hundreds  of 
women  shouldered  a  musket  and  regularly 
wrought  in  the  trenches.  At  last  the  Span- 
iards, after  losing  twelve  thousand  soldiers, 
sent  a  flag  of  truce,  and  offered  a  pardon  to 
all  within  the  walls  if  they  would  surrender 
the  town.  The  terras  were  accepted,  and 
the  Spaniards  admitted ;  but,  on  the  fearful 
principle  that  no  faith  need  be  kept  with 
heretics,  they  were  no  sooner  masters  of  the 
place  than  they  proceeded  to  a  massacre  of 
Uie  more  obnoxious  inhabitants.  Four  exe- 
cutioners were  installed,  and  all  the  sol- 
diers who  were  not  Germans,  all  the  Pro- 
testant ministers,  and  many  of  the  chief 
citizens  were  beheaded,  till,  at  last,  the  exe- 
cutioners were  so  exhausted  that  the  remain- 
ing victims  were  tied  two  and  two  together, 
and  thrown  into  the  lake.  "  Philip  was  ly- 
ing dangerously  ill  at  the  wood  of  Segovia 
when  toe  happy  tidings  arrived.    Die  ac- 


count, minutely  detailed  by  Alva,  acted  like 
magic.  The  blood  of  the  twenty-three  hun- 
dred of  his  fellow-creatures,  coldly  murder- 
ed by  his  orders  in  a  single  city,  proved  for 
the  sanguinary  monarch  the  elixir  of  life : 
he  drank  and  was  refreshed." 

Meanwhile,  the  siege  of  Leyden  was  ad- 
vancing. When  summoned  to  surrender, 
the  Dutch  commandant  had  replied  that, 
when  provisions  failed  they  would  devour 
their  left  hands,  reserving  their  right  to  de- 
fend their  liberty.  It  almost  looked  as  if 
they  would  be  driven  to  fulfill  this  dreadful 
vow  :  for  seven  weeks  a  loaf  of  bread  was 
not  to  be  seen  withiji  the  -town. 

"  Bread,  maltcoke,  horse  flesh,  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  other  vermin  were 
esteemed  luxuries.  A  small  number  of  cows, 
kept  as  long  as  possible  for  their  milk,  remained  ; 
but  a  few  were  kiUed  from  day  to  day,  and  dis- 
tributed in  minute  proportions,  hardly  sufficient 
to  support  life  among  the  famished  population. 
Starvmg  wretches  swarmed  daily  aruund  the 
shambles  where  the  cattle  were  slaughtered,  con- 
tending for  anv  morsel  which  might  fall,  and  lap- 
ping eagerly  the  blood  as  it  ran  along  the  pave- 
ment ;  while  the  hides,  chopped  and  boiled,  were 
greedily  devoured.  Women  and  children,  all 
day  long,  were  seen  aearchinff  gutters  and  dung- 
hills for  morsels  of  food,  which  they  disput^ 
fiercely  with  the  famishinff  dogs.  The  green 
leaves  were  stripped  from  £e  trees,  every  living 
herb  was  converted  into  human  food  ;  but  these 
expedients  could  not  avert  starvation.  The  daily 
mortality  was  frightful, — ^infiuits  starved  to  death 
on  the  maternal  breasts,  which  famine  had 
parched  and  withered ;  mothers  dropped  dead  in 
the  streets,  with  their  dead  children  in  their 
arms.  In  many  a  house  the  watchmen,  in  their 
rounds,  found  a  whole  family  of  corpses, — father, 
mother,  and  children,  side  by  side ;  for  a  disorder 
called  tiie  plagiie,  naturally  engendered  of  hard- 
ship and  suffering,  now  came,  as  if  in  kindness,  to 
abridge  the  agony  of  the  people.  The  pestilence 
stalk^  at  noonday  through  the  city,  and  the 
doomed  inhabitants  fell  like  grass  beneath  its 
scythe.  Ftom  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
human  beings  sunk  before  this  scourge  alone." 

At  this  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  lay  sick 
of  a  fever  at  Rotterdam.  Still,  with  the 
States-General  he  concerted  means  for  the 
relief  of  the  beleagured  oity.  The  last  resort 
of  Hollanders  at  bay,  it  was  resolved  to 
break  down  the  sea-dykes,  thus  flooding  the 
country,  and  sending  a  flotilla  of  200  boats 
to  the  succour  of  tiie  garrison.  Favoured 
by  equinoctial  sales,  w£ch  poured  in  an  un- 
common tide,  this  fleet  arrived  on  October 
2d  at  Lammen,  a  fortress  commandinff  the 
approach  to  Leyden,  bristling  with  artillery, 
and  awarmuiff  with  Spaniards.  So  formid- 
able was  It,  however,  that  Admiral  Boisot 
lay  all  day  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
reoonnoiterinff,  with  a  view  to  storm  it,  if 
pomible,  on  the  morrow : — 
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'*  Meantime,  the  citizens  had  grown  wild  witji 
expectation.  A  dove  bad  been  despatched  by 
Boisot,  informing  them  of  his  precise  position,  and 
a  number  of  citizens  accompanied  the  bnr^ 
master  at  nightfall  toward  the  tower  of  Hcngist. 
'Yonder/  cned  the  magistrate,  stretching  oat  his 
hand  towards  Lammen, '  yonder,  behind  that  fort, 
are  bread  and  meat,  and  brethren  in  thousands. 
Shall  all  this  be  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  gans, 
or  shall  we  rash  to  the  resuce  of  oar  friends  V 
*  We  will  tear  the  fortress  to  fragments  with  oar 
teeth  and  nails,^  was  the  reply,  *  before  the  relief, 
80  long  expected,  shall  be  wrested  from  as.'  It 
was  resolved  that  a  sortie,  in  conjunction  with  the 
operations  of  Boisot,  should  be  made  against 
Lammen  with  the  earliest  dawn.  Night  descended 
upon  the  scene,  a  pitch-dark  night,  full  of  anxiety 
to  the  Spaniards,  to  the  af  mada,  to  Leyden. 

"  Strange  sights  and  sounds  occurr^  at  dififer- 
ent  moments  to  bewilder  the  anxious  sentinels.  A 
long  procession  of  lights  issuing  from  the  fort  was 
seen  to  flit  across  the  bUick  face  of  the  waters,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  the  whole  of  the  city  wall, 
between  the  Gowgate  and  the  Tower  of  Burgundy, 
fell  with  a  loud  crash.  The  horrorstruck  citizens 
thought  that  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them  at 
last ;  the  Spaniards  miagined  the  noise  to  indicate 
a  desperate  sortie  of  the  citizens.  Everything 
was  vague  and  mysterious. 

"  Day  dawned  at  length,  aftar  the  feverish  night, 
and  the  Admiral  prepared  for  the  assault  Within 
the  fortress  reigned  a  death-like  stiUness,  which 
inspired  a  sickening  suspicion.  Had  the  city, 
indeed,  been  carried  in  the  night ;  had  the  mass- 
acre already  commenced ;  had  all  this  labour  and 
audacity  been  expended  in  vain?  Suddenly  a 
man  was  descried,  wading  breast-high  throuffh 
the  water  from  Lammen  towards  the  fleet,  whue, 
at  the  isame  time,  one  solitary  boy  was  seen  to 
wave  his  cap  from  the  summit  of  the  fort  After 
a  moment  of  doubt  the  happ^  mystery  was  solved. 
The  Spaniards  had  fled  panio-struck,  during  tiie 
darkness.  Their  position  would  still  have  enabled 
them,  with  firmness,  to  frustrate  the  enterprise  of 
the  patriots ;  but  the  hand  of  Gk)d,  which  had 
sent  the  ocean  and  the  tempest  to  the  deliverance 
of  Leaden,  had  struck  her  enemies  with  terror 
likewise. 

**  The  lights  which  had  been  seen  moving  during 
the  night  were  the  lanterns  of  the  retreating 
Spanifi^s,  and  the  boy  who  was  now  waving 
his  triumphant  signal  from  the  battlements,  had 
alone  witnessed  the  spectacle.  So  confident  was 
he  in  the  conclusion  to  which  it  led  him,  that  he 
had  volunteered,  at  daybreak,  to  go  thither  idl 
alone.  Tlie  magistrates,  fearing  a  trap,  hesitated 
for  a  moment  to  believe  the  truth,  which,  soon, 
however,  became  quite  evident  Yaldez,  flyinff 
himself  from  Leyderdorp,  had  ordered  Oolond 
Borgia  to  retire  with  all  nis  troops  from  Lammen. 
Thus  the  Spaniards  had  retreated  at  the  very 
moment  that  an  extraordinary  accident  had  laid 
bare  a  whole  side  of  the  city  for  their  entrance. 
The  noise  of  the  wall,  as  it  fell,  only  inspired  them 
with  fresh  alarm;  for  they  believed  that  the 
citizens  had  saQied  forth  in  the  darkness,  to  aid 
the  advancing  flood  in  the  woric  of  destruction. 
All  obstacles  being  now  removed,  the  fleet  of 
Boisot  swept  bv  Lammen,  and  entered  the  city  on 
the  3d  of  October  (1574.)  Leyden  was  relieved. 

''The  quays  were  Hned  with  the  fiimiihipf 


population  as  the  fleet  rowed  through  the  canals, 
every  human  being  who  could  stand  coming  forth 
to  greet  the  preservers  of  the  city.  Bread  was 
thrown  from  every  vessel  among  the  crowd.  The 
poor  creatures  who  for  two  months  had  tasted  no 
wholesome  human  food,  and  who  had  literally 
been  living  within  the  jaws  of  death,  snatched 
eagerly  the  blessed  gift,  at  last  too  liberally  be- 
stowed. Many  choked  themselves  to  death  in 
the  greediness  with  which  they  devoured  their 
bread;  others  became  ill  with  the  effects  of  plenty 
thus  suddenly  succeeding  starvation  ; — but  these 
were  isolated  cases,  a  repetition  of  which  was 
prevented.  The  Admiral,  stepping  ashore,  was 
welcomed  by  the  magistracy,  and  a  solemn  pro- 
cession was  immediatdy  formed.  Magistrates  and 
citizens,  wild  2ieelanders,  emaciated  burgher- 
guards,  sailors,  soldiers,  women,  children,  nearly 
every  living  person  within  the  walls,  all  repaired 
without  dday  to  the  great  church, — stout  Ad- 
miral Boisot  leading  the  way.  The  starving  and 
heroic  city,  which  had  been  so  firm  in  its  re- 
sistance to  an  earthly  kmg,  now  bent  itself  in 
humble  gratitude  before  the  King  of  kin^  After 
prayers,  the  whole  vast  congregation  joined  in 
the  thanksgiving  hymn.  Thousands  of  voices 
raised  the  song,  but  few  were  able  to  carry  it  to 
its  conclusion,  for  the  universal  emotion,  deepened 
by  the  music,  became  too  full  for  utto'ance.  The 
hymn  was  abruptly  suspended,  while  the  multi- 
tude wept  like  cnildren."-— Vol.  il  pp.  574-577. 

Never  has  there  been  a  contest,  in  all  its 
features,  comparable  to  tha't  war  of  libe- 
ration. With  a  single  truce,  and  a  few  inter- 
vals of  exhaustion,  it  lasted  eighty  years. 
It  was  a  fight  of  patriotism  and  piety  against 
tyranny  and  superstition.  It  was  the  fight 
of  a  little  nation  against  the  greatest  nation 
then  existing.  And  it  was  fought  single- 
handed.  A  little  help  occasionallj  came 
firom  Germany  or  France;  but,  through  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth  and  the  cowardice  of 
James,  England  usually  stood  aloof.  But 
still,  few  and  unbefriended,  the  stout-hearted 
Hollanders  fought  on,  and  when,  in  1648, 
the  Treaty  of  Munster  was  sign^,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  was  a 
first  rate  power  and  the  freest  country  in 
Europe;  whilst  Spain,  impoverished,  crip- 
pled, and  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
was  rapidly  sinking  to  one  of  the  basest  of 
kingdoms.  For  long  it  was  Holland's  proud 
ofiSoe  to  arbitrate  in  the  quarrels  of  king- 
doms,  and  her  prerogative  still  prouder  to 
ofiTer  an  asylum  and  a  home  to  those  whom 
faith  or  love  of  freedom  had  made  exiles 
from  other  lands, —  witness  the  banished 
Huguenots  of  France,  the  persecuted  Cove- 
nanters of  Scotland  and  Non-conformists  of 
England.  To  the  present  hour  the  hand- 
somely endowed  French,  Scotch,  and  Eng- 
lish Churches  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
and  the  Hague,  are  a  memorial  of  the  mag- 
nificent hospitality  and  noble  toleration  of 
that  brave  republic;  whilst  their  kindness'  to 
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the  outcasts  of  Israel  has  been  rewarded  by 
a  mercantile  prosperity  more   lasting  and 
more  solid  than  any  martial  glory.    The 
refuge  so  freely  offered  to  the  exiles  of 
Christendom,  was  as  strong  as  it  was  liberal, 
and  our  own  sea-service  can  hardly  match 
the  Dutchman's  "  deeds  of  naval  daring." 
On  one  occasion  during  the  Spanish  war, 
the  States'  exchequer  was  exhausted,  and 
having  no  nearer  source  of  supply,  they  sent 
out  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  direct, 
and  capturing  the  famous  money-fleet  of  their 
enemy,  brought  home  wealth  sufficient  to 
make  their  exchequer  overflow.     It  was  a 
few  years  later,  when,  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Downs,   the  great  Van  Tromp  sank  and 
captured  fiAy  Spanish  men-of-war,  and  an- 
nihilated for  ever  the  maritime  supremacy 
of  the  republic's  mortal  foe.     In  1656,  the 
Swedes  had  nearly  overwhelmed  the  Danes, 
when  the  Dutch  flew  to  the  assistance  of 
their  allies.    The  Sound  was  guarded  by  a 
Swedish  fleet  much  larger  than  the  Dutch, 
and  from  a  tower,  in  Copenhagen,  and  from 
the  castle  of  Kronenberg,  the  two  hostile 
kings  watched  the  issue  of  the  flffht.    Sick, 
and   suflering  mortal  anguish,  uie  gallant 
Opdam  was  carried  up  and  lay  on  deck 
issuing  the  needful  commands  till  he  gained 
a  glorious  victory,  and  raised  the  siege  of 
Copenhagen.     Nor  can  we  well  forget  how, 
in  the  soUt  and  ignoble  days  of  Charles  the 
Second,  De  Buyter  and  De  Witt  captured 
Sheemess,  sailed    into    the    Medway,  cut 
through  the  guard-chain  under  a  heavy  Are, 
and  besides  burning  various  flrst-rates,  car- 
ried ofl*  the  Royal  Charles  of  100  guns. 

Whoso  is  wise  will  understand  these 
things.  They  teach  us  the  inspiring  influence 
of  a  scriptural  creed,  and  how  secure  the 
nation  is,  and  how  stately  it  may  grow, 
which  puts  its  trust  in  God.  Holland  was 
nothing,  till  all  of  a  sudden  the  Grospel  made 
it  sublime.  The  Gospel  taught  the  Holland- 
ers the  worth  of  their  souls,  and  their  direct 
accountability  to  the  Most  High ;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  makes  a  man  or  a  people 
so  free  as  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
King  of  kings,  and  nothing  which  makes 
either  so  brave  as  the  abiding  remembrance, 
'^Thou,  God,  seest  me."  These  old  Dutchmen 
were  firm  believers,  and  that  made  them 
brave  warriors;  they  were  God-fearing 
Christians,  and  that  made  them  freemen 
whom  no  tyrant  could  enslave.  Into  the 
calculations  of  their  statesmen  an  unusual 
clement  entered ; — ^the^  thought  of  eternity, 
and  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
its  righteousness,  they  were  ready  for  bold 
strokes  at  which  common  heroism  falters, 
liather  Uian  deny  Christ's  name  they  could 
seriously  prepare  for  a  national  migration  to 


another  continent,  and  rather  than  see  it 
again  profaned  by  the  footsteps  of  Antichrist, 
they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  break 
down  embankments,  the  work  of  industrious 
centuries,  and  restore  to  the  bosom  of  Ocean, 
still  free  and  unpolluted,  the  dear  land  of 
their  fathers. 

For  such  a  people  God  himself  interposed. 
Their  public  fasts  and  their  prayers  were 
more  successful  than  their  embassies  to  Paris 
and  London,  and  the  help  which  came  from 
heaven  was  more  decisive  than  all  their 
levies.  Oft  might  the  forlorn  Hollander 
say,  "  There  is  none  that  fighteth  for  us,  but 
only  thou,  O  God ;"  but  by  a  series  of  mar- 
vcllous  interpositions  which  brought  to  re- 
membrance Gideon's  host  and  Sennacherib's 
army,  the  Lord  subdued  their  enemies  under 
them ;  and  in  the  great  churches,  victors,  as 
devout  as  thev  were  valiant,  sang,  "For 
His  own  right  hand  and  His  holy  arm  have 
gotten  Him  the  victory." 

The  contrast  between  Protestantism  and 
patriotism  on  the  one  side,  and  servility  and 
superstition  on  the  other,  were  strikingly  dis- 
played in  the  inverse  progress  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.     In  the  days  of  Luther,  Bel- 
gium was  the  mart  of  Europe,  and  the  great 
focus  of  manufacturing  industry;    but  in 
those  days  Holland  was  still  weak  and  poor. 
However,  Holland  embraced  the  Grospel, 
Belgium  let  it  slip.     Belgium  submitted  to 
the  Pope  and  the  Spaniard;   loyal  to  the 
Bible  and  to  the  Lord  of  the  conscience,  Hol- 
land fought  for  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
and  with  a  great  price  earned  the  blessing. 
And  when  Belgium  was  lamenting  its  dwin- 
dled commerce  and  its  decaying  industry ; 
when  the  docks  of  Antwerp  were  shipless, 
and  the  houses  in  Ghent,  Mechlin,  and  Bruges 
were  tumbling  into  ruins;  when  the  great 
traders  had  carried  away  their  capital  to  hap- 
pier lands,  and  wolves  were  prowlinff  through 
the  untilled  fields  of  Flanders  and  Brabant ; 
when  the  crushed  and  abject  country  pro- 
duced no  hero  and  no  sage,  and  Louvain, 
which  used  to  boast  six  thousand  students, 
had  become  a  mere  factory  of  monks,  a  dor- 
mitory for  drowsy  friars, — ^the  Dutch  coast 
was  expanding  into  one  great  harbour,  and 
the  Dutch  merchant-navy  was  fast  absorbing 
into  itself  the  traffic  of  both  hemispheres ; 
the  ocean  was  alive  with  Dutch  fishermen, 
Dutch  East  ludiamen,  Dutch  men-ofwar; 
the  wharves  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam 
were  groaning  with  rich  freights  firom  Guinea 
and  the  Cape,  as  well  as  the  Bepublic'a  vast 
possessions  in  either  Indies  and  the  Chinese 
seas;  Van  Tromp,  De  Buyter,  and  De  Witt 
were  filling  the  ocean  with  their  &me :  Gro- 
tius  was  founding  the  science  of  international 
jurisprudence,  and  was  shedding  over  ab- 
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strusest  themes  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  the 
lights  of  universal  knowledge:  Boerhaave 
was  expounding  medicine  and  botany  to  the 
greatest  crowd  which  ever  flocked  round  an 
academic  chair,  and  was  receiving  visits  from 
kings  and  emperors:  Lceuwenhock  was 
opening  that  path  of  microscopial  research 
into  which  the  present  day  has  sent  so  many 
followers,  and  was  pioneering  the  way  for  the 
modem  science  of  animal  physiology :  Te- 
niers,  Rembrandt,  and  Paul  Potter  were 
adorning  with  the  effusions  of  their  match- 
less pencil  the  halls  of  wealthy  guilds  and 
the  palaces  of  merchant  princes :  Cocceius, 
Marckius,  De  Moor,  Spanheim,  Vitringa, 
Venema,  Witsius,  those  Justinians  of  theo- 
logy, to  whose  systematizing  labours  the 
Protestant  divine  pays  reverent  homage, 
were  raising  their  mighty  monuments  of 
Christian  scholarship  and  studious  industry  : 
Cartwright,  the  English  Puritan,  was  preach- 
ing at  Middleburg ;  John  Brown  and  Robert 
Fleming,  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  were  la- 
bouring at  Rotterdam ;  and  Saurin,  the  re- 
fugee, w^as  electrifying  his  French  audience 
at  the  Hague ;  and  whilst  in  the  successful 
revolt  from  arbitrary  power,  subjects  received 
A  lesson  which  was  soon  to  be  copied  by  the 
English  Commonwealth,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod,  by  the  American  Republic,  the  potcn- 
tiitesT  of  Christendom  had  opportunity  to 
profit  by  the  example  of  skilful  statesman- 
ship, military  prowess,  and  personal  virtue 
vet  before  them  in  the  most  illustrious  suc- 
cession of  patriot-princes  the  world  has  ever 
yielded, — to  one  of  whom  and  to  Holland 
Britain  owes  her  glorious  Revolution  and  her 
Protestant  succession. 

To  Mr.  Motley  we  tender  our  best  thanks 
f  >r  his  instructive  and  spirit-stirring  volumes. 
They  bring  the  history  down  to  1584,  and 
•are  thus,  to  all  intents,  a  biography  of  the 
(ireat  William, — "  William  the  Silent,"  as, 
in  fond  commemoration  of  his  wise  tacitur- 
nity in  the  forest  of  Vincennes,  his  country- 
men love  to  call  him,  or  as,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  less  misunderstood  among  ourselves  if  we 
called  him  "  William  the  Wary."  On  his 
task,  Mr.  Motley  has  entered  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  which  it  is  worthy,  and  his  com- 
mand of  the  Dutch  language,  and  his  re- 
»K»arch  among  records,  Dutch  and  Grerman, 
give  a  completeness  to  his  view  of  William's 
character  lacking  in  some  popular  histo- 
rians— Mr.  Prescott,  for  example,  whose 
authorities  are  almost  entirely  Spanish,  or 
Dutch  through  French  translations.  With, 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Gratlan's  concise  and 
well-written  summary,  and  Miss  Davies's 
painstaking  and  elaborate  volumes,  we  are' 
)iC4}uainted  with  no  professed  history  of  Hol-^ 


land  in  the  English  language ;  and  there  wy 
not  only  room  but  great  need  for  such  a  Kv'\ 
as  Mr.  Motley  has  now  produced.  Wini 
the  exception  of  a  few  galvanic  twitchc\ 
which  remind  us  of  Carlyle  and  Carlyle's 
Boston  copyist,  the  style  is  excellent, — clear, 
vivid,  eloquent;  and  the  industry  with 
which  original  sources  have  been  investigated. 
and  through  which  new  light  has  been  shed 
over  many  perplexed  incidents  and  character, 
entitles  Mr.  Motley  to  a  high  rank  in  th* 
literature  of  an  age  peculiarly  rich  ir 
history. 


Art.  y .—Recollections  of  the  Table  Talk  tj 
Samuel  Rogers,  Second  Edition.  Los- 
don,  Moxon,  1856. 

SAmubl  Rogers  was  bom  pn  the  30tli  of 
July  1763,  and  died  on  the  18th  of  Decen> 
ber  1855.     What  he  was  in    himself,  and 
what  he  did  in  the  literature  of  hiscountrr 
during  this  unusually  long  life  of  ninety- three 
years,  is  tolerably  well  known.      He  first  ap- 
peared as  an  author  in  the  year  1786,  when, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  ho  published  J» 
Ode  to  Superstition,  and  some  other  Poems. 
In  1792  he  published  his  Pleasures  ofMenuh 
ry,  by  which,  and  by  a  subsequent  volumi 
containing  An  Epistle  to  a  Friend  and  other 
Poemsy  published  in  1798,  he  established  his 
place  among  the  men  of  letters  who  adorned 
Britain  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  ei<;fal- 
eenth  century.     During  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  he  gave  nothing  new  to  the  world,  either 
to  increase  or  to  mar  his  reputation.     In  tb« 
course  of  this  long  interval  of  silence,  he  haJ 
changed  his  mode  of  life,  by  retiring  from  hi? 
hereditary  business  as  a  London  banker,  ti* 
enjoy,  with  the  help  of  the  ample  wealth 
which  that  business  had  already  secured  for 
him,  a  leisure  absolutely  at  the  command  of 
his  private  tastes.    The  house  of  Rogers  in 
St.  James's  Place  became  a  little  paradise  of 
the  beautiful,where,  amid  pictures  and  other 
objects  of  art,  collected  with  care  and  arranged 
with   skill,    the    happy   owner    nestled  in 
fastidious  ease,  and  sustained,  through  t^i> 
whole  generations  of  contemporaries,  a  char- 
acter in  which  something  of  the  Horace  was 
blended  with  something  of  the    Maecenas. 
Till  1812,  indeed,  all  but  his  intimate  friend5 
might  have  supposed  that  his  muse  was  dead ; 
but  in  that  year  he  proved  the  contrary  by 
adding  to  a  republication  of  his  earlier  piea^n 
his  little  poem  of  Oolumints.    He  was  then  in 
his  fiftieth  year;  but  thiswas  not  to  be  the  la.*i 
of  his  literary  appearances.     Cbmposed  with 
the'siame  laborious  sloWniess,  and  polished 
\me  by  Hne  tO  the  Mine  'didgreid'of  smooth- 
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ness,  his  Jacqueline  was  published  in  1814, 
and  his  Human  Life  in  1819.  Finally,  as 
the  last,  and  much  the  longest  of  his  produc- 
tions, came  his  Italy,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  published  in  1822,  in  the  poet's  sixtieth 
year,  and  the  complete  edition  of  which,  illus- 
trated, under  the  author's  care,  at  an  expense 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  by  Stothard,  Prout, 
and  Turner,  did  not  appear  till  1886.  With 
the  preparation  of  this  exquisite  book  his  li- 
terary career  may  be  said  to  close.  He  still 
wrote  an  occasional  copy  of  verses  at  the  rate 
of  a  couplet  in  a  week,  ^d  some  of  these 
trifles,  including  one  written  as  late  as  his 
ninety-first  year,  are  preserved  in  his  collect- 
ed works.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  in 
his  character  as  a  superannuated  poet,  living 
on  the  reputation  of  his  past  peiformanoes, 
drawing  the  artists,  and  wits,  and  men  of 
rank  of  a  more  modem  age  around  him,  dis- 
pensing among  them  the  elegant  hospitalities 
of  his  mansion,  and  entertaining  them  with 
his  caustic  talk  and  his  reminiscences  of  the 
notable  persons  and  events  of  former  days, 
that  he  figured  among  us,  or  rather  in  a  se- 
lect portion  of  London  society,  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  existence.  He  did 
many  kind  things,  and  said  many  bitter  ones. 
Almost  to  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  trudged 
about  in  the  open  air,  and  was  pointed  out  in 
the  parks,  or  in  a  box  at  the  opera,  as  old 
Rogers.  He  used  to  give  young  men  excel- 
lent advice,  founded  on  his  own  experience,  as 
to  the  best  means  of  preserving  their  health 
and  spirits.  Altogether  he  was  a  remarkable 
relic  of  the  past;  and  an  invitation  to  one  of 
his  breakfasts  was  valued  as  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing  much  that  could  not  be 
seen  or  heard  elsewhere.  There  were  a  few 
persons  who  were  specially  intimate  with 
him,  and  who  cultivated  his  society  as  that  of 
a  diminutive  patriarch,  who  had  wisdom,  or 
at  least  information,  that  would  die  with  him. 
Among  these  was  Mr.  Dyce,  the  eminent 
editor  and  annotator  of  so  many  of  our  early 
English  poets.  The  present  selection  from 
Mr.  Dyoe's  memoranda  of  Rogers's  "  Table- 
Talk  "may  be  regarded  as  the  best  record 
posterity  is  likely  to  have  of  the  poet  as  he 
was  in  his  old  age,  and  apart  from  his  poetry. 

The  Table-Talk  will  strengthen  the  opin- 
ion, which  most  people  will  have  at  any  rate 
formed,  that  however  considerable  may  have 
been  R<^ers's  own  literary  merits,  the  chief 
interest  in  him  arises  from  his  social  position 
coiiibined  with  his  longevity.  Any  man  who 
lives  ninety-three  years  is  remarkable, — 
much  more  a  poet  who  lives  ninety -three 
years, — and  more  still,  a  poet  who  lives  nine- 
ty-three years  in  the  very  centre  of  the  social 
and  literary  activity  of  his  country,  and  in 
possession  of  such  means  as  enables  him  to 
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be  in  cordial  and  even  influential  relation^ 
with  it  all.  Ninety-three  years !  Why,  it  !• 
no  insignificant  bit  of  the  entire  duration  of 
the  world !  Seventy  Samuel  Rogerses,  at  this 
rate,  might  shake  hands  in  an  unbroken  chain 
up  to  Adam ;  twenty  would  connect  us  with 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ;  nine 
would  take  us  back,  with  room  to  spare,  to 
the  date  of  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  three 
linked  together  would  reach  into  the  age  of 
Shakespeare.  What  Samuel  Rogers  lived 
through,  therefore  between  1763  and  1855, 
was,  measuring  by  bulk  alone,  a  seventieth 
part  of  all  that  has  taken  place  on  the  earth 
since  fii*st  there  were  human  beings  upon  it ; 
it  was  a  twentieth  part  of  all  modem  history ; 
it  was  a  ninth  part  of  all  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
would  include  in  the  truly  national  History  of 
England ;  and  it  was  about  a  third  part  of 
properly  British  history,  or  of  the  history  of 
England  and  Scotland  since  their  union.  It 
is  not  often  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
taking  up  in  our  hands  such  a  bit  of  univer- 
sal time  pierced  through,  so  to  speak*  by 
one  remarkable  life,  visibly  holding  it  togeth- 
er from  end  to  end,  and  enabling  us  to  turn 
it  round  and  round  while  we  examine  it  and 
endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  it 
Feeling  this,  we  mean,  for  our  own  part,  to 
speak  more  of  the  times  of  Samuel  Kogers 
than  of  Samuel  Rogers  himself;  believing 
however,  that  what  we  have  to  say  about  the 
man  will  have  fully  more  significance  if  said 
in  context  with  his  relations.  Only,  in  mercy 
to  our  readers,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  lift 
up  by  so  slender  a  wire  of  connexion,  the 
whole  of  that  seventieth  part  of  universal  time 
which  it  does,  in  a  sense,  hold  together,  but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  that  more  limit- 
ed mass  of  ninety  years  of  purely  British 
circumstance  which  the  man  lived  through 
consciously  and  sensitively,  or,  at  most,  with 
that  coeval  mass  of  general  European  facts 
which  was  within  the  geographical  horizon, 
and,  consequently,  within  the  table-talk  range 
of  a  rich  and  cultivated  poet,  living  in  St. 
James's  Place,  London,  and  digesting  all  into 
idea  and  reminisence. 

When  Rogers  opened  his  eyes  in  Stoke- 
Newington,  and  his  mother  could  think  of 
nothing  else  for  looking  at  him,  people 
round  about  who  had  not  babies,  and  even 
his  banker-father,  when  he  went  to  the  city 
on  business  and  forgot  the  baby,  were  talk- 
ing about  a  great  Peace  of  Paris  then  just 
concluded, — a  peace  fully  as  important  as 
that  whidi  we  now,  several  months  after 
the  death  of  the  said  baby  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  are  also  talking  about  so  busi- 
ly under  the  same  name.  By  that  Peace  of 
Paris,  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  terminat 
ed ;  Frederick,  as  the  great  man  of  the  age, 
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was  set  free  to  rule  over  Prussia  in  quiet 
glory ;  and  Britain,  his  solitary  ally,  which 
had  subsidized  him,  and  fought  on  his  side 
both  with  armies  and  fleets  against  France, 
Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Sweden  com- 
bined, found  herself  retiring  from  the  strug- 
gle with  a  whole  retinue  of  new  colonies 
and  dependencies  acquired  during  it, — India 
hers  by  the  conquest  of  Cliye,  Canada  hers 
by  the  victory  of  Wolfe,  a  vast  region  to 
the  lefl  of  the  Mississippi  added  to  her  for- 
mer American  possessions  south  of  Canada, 
several  West  Indian  islands  hers,  and  more 
pieces  of  the  African  coast  made  over  to  her 
than  she  knew  what  to  do  with.     This,  in 
&ct,  was  the  epoch  when  Britain  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  kingdom,  and  became  an  empire. 
The  change  had  been  the  work  of  one  man 
— Chatham.     He  it  was  who,  called  to  the 
chief  ministry  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  while  the  Seven  Years'  War  was 
going  on,  had  breathed  his  electric  magna- 
nimity into  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  had 
sent  his  soul  abroad  in  our  ships  and  regi- 
ments, and,  clinging  to  the  great  Frederick 
as  a  kindred  spirit  with  whom  Britain  ought 
to  rise  or  fall,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
Marlborough  and  his  victories,  had  roused 
her  to  deeds  that  the  world  called  splendid. 
Two  years  before  the  Peace  of  which  we 
speak,  however, — George  III.,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  having  in  the  meantime  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  on  the  throne, — 
Chatham  had  retired  from  office  to  make 
way  for  meaner  men.     At  the  time  of 
Rogers's  birth  and  infancy,  the  Bute  influ- 
ence was  paramount  at  the  court  of  the 
youngl  sovereign,  though  Grenville  had  suc- 
ceeded  Bute    as   the   ostensible    minister. 
Then  in  rapid  succession  during  the  next 
seven  years,  came   the   first  Rockingham 
ministry,  the  second  but  merely  nominal 
Chatham   ministry,   the   Graflon   ministry 
and  the  North  ministry, — the  last  of  which, 
coming  into  office  in  1T70,  when  Rogers 
was  in  his  seventh  year,  remained  in  office 
till  1782,  when  he  was  verging  on  nineteen. 
During  all  these  successive  ministries,  Brit- 
wn  was  under  the  curse  of  a  peddling  poli- 
tics.    The  impulse  of  the  first  Chatham  ad- 
ministration still,  to  some  extent,  remained 
in  her, — personified  above  all  in  Warren 
Hastings,  who,  left  to  himself  ia  the  East, 
was  completing,  on  his  own  responsibility 
the  conquest  of  India  for  his  countrymen. 
But,  in  other  respects,  the  age  of  political 
greatness  had  gone,  and  that  of  mere  Parlia- 
mentary polemics  had  succeeded.     The  na- 
tion felt  this,  and  was  uniformly  hostile  to 
the   King  and    his    successive    ministries. 
What,  in  fact,  were  the  questions   which 
then    agitated    Britain?    They  were    the 


questions  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty,"  and  of 
the  discontent  of  the  American   colonies. 
The  first  wretched  question  had  begun  when 
Rogers  was  in  his  cradle, — for  it  was  pre- 
cisely in  1763  that  Wilkes  was  called   to 
account  for   the  seditious  No.  45   of   the 
North  Briton ;  but  it  was  not  over  when 
Rogers  had  reached  his  boyhood.     During 
the  first  nine  or  ten  years  of  his  life,  the 
nation  was  talking  incessantly  of  Wilkes, 
Wilkes, — this  name  also  was  the  watchword 
of  the  Parliamentary  opposition ;  and  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  precious  controversy 
that  Junius  came  upon  the  scene  wearing 
his  iron  mask.     The  only  relief  from   the 
Wilkes  question  was  the  question  of  the 
American  rebellion.     Begun  in  1764,  when 
the  taxation  of  the  Colonies  was  resolved 
on  by  the  Grenville  ministry,  this  question 
grew  and  grew,  intertwining  itself  with  that 
of  Wilkes,  until  actually  in  1775,  under  the 
dogged  ministry  of  North,  the  Colonies  did 
take  up  arms.     Then  the  Wilkes  question 
was  finally   cngulphed,  .and    the    war    of 
American  Independence  became  the  all-en- 
grossing topic.     At  the  commencement  of 
this  war,  Rogers,  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  was 
old  enough  to  feel  an  interest  in  it.     At  all 
events,  when,  after  lasting  eight  years,  with 
little  else  than  the  Mad  Gordon  Riots  of 
1780  to  distract  attention  from  it,  the  war 
was  concluded  in  1783,  by  the  reluctant  con- 
sent of  George  III.  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Colonies,  Rogers,  as  a 
clever   youth  of  twenty,  could  appreciats 
the  importance  of  that  event,  and  of  the 
consequent  organization  of  the  Transatlantio 
Republic  under  the  presidency  of  Washing- 
ton.    During  the  year  or  two  that  followed, 
there  was  little  in  British  politics  to  interest 
Rogers  or  anybody  else.     In  1784,  Pitt  the 
younger,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  came  into 
power,  ending  the  two  years  of  confusion 
which  had  intervened  since  the  resignation 
of  North,  and  full  of  schemes  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  and  of  other  great  mea- 
sures such  as  might  befit  the  policy  of  one 
who  was  determined  to  be  remembered  in 
British  history  as  a  great  finance  minister. 
Then  in  1786  came  the  episode  of  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  with  all  its  accompa- 
niments of  Indian  debate  and  reform,     h 
was  into  the  midst  of  this  contest  of  the  best 
rhetoric  of  the  time  against  its  best  genius 
of  action,  that  Rogers  ventured  to  send  forth 
his  first  tiny  volume  of  elegant  verse.     A 
year  or  two  more,  and,  lo!   a  convulsron 
which  shook  the  world,  and  in  relation  1k> 
which,  aught  that  Rogers  or  any  other  vers- 
ifier could  do  was  a  million  times  more  ir- 
relevant !     Pitt,  too  was  out  in  his  calcula- 
tions.   No  more  talk  of  Parliamentary  re> 
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form,  no  more  dreams  of  fine  pacific  admin- 
istration ;  nothing  but  war  to  the  death  with 
the  Revolution  and  with  France !  The  same 
terrible  year,  1792,  which  roused  the  "hea- 
ven-born minister,"  and  made  him  the  soul 
of  the  Coalition  formed  against  the  Revolu- 
tion, saw  the  publication  of  the  Pleasures  of 
Memory ;  and  little  wonder  if,  during  the 
next  three-and-twenty  years,  the  Muses 
were  to  hold  their  peace.  During  these 
three-and-twenty  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  Rogers  passed  through  the  entire 
period  of  his  full  manhood,  from  his  thirti- 
eth to  his  fifly-third  year,  what  a  series  of 
European  changes!  The  Revolution  runs 
its  course  under  the  Convention  and  Robes- 
pierre ;  the  Directory  succeeds ;  Bonaparte 
superseds  the  Directory,  and,  first  as  Consul, 
and  then  as  Emperor,  fills  the  universe  with 
his  name,  until  he  is  struck  down  at  Water- 
loo. To  the  same  period  belongs  the  anni- 
hilation of  Poland  (1794),  and  all  the  vari- 
ous trains  of  consequences,  affecting  each 
country  in  particular,  which  flowed  from 
the  military  activity  of  Napoleon.  As  re- 
gards Britain,  her  history,  during  this  period, 
ran  ostensibly  in  the  usual  channel  of 
successive  ministries.  Pitt  remained  in 
office  till  1801,  throwing  the  resources  of 
Britain  into  the  contest  with  France,  adding 
to  our  conquests  in  India  through  the  Gov- 
emors-General  whom  he  sent  out,  and,  as  his 
final  act  before  resigning,  accomplishing  the 
Irish  Union.  This  also  was  the  great  period 
of  the  Parliamentary  eloquence  of  Fox,  and 
Burke,  and  Sheridan.  Then,  in  the  short 
peace,  came  the  ministry  of  Addington; 
and  dien,  from  1804  to  1806,  the  second 
ministry  of  Pitt,  illustrated  by  Nelson's  last 
victory,  and  closed  by  Pitt's  death.  The 
Fox-and-Grenville  ministry  came  next,  prov- 
ing that  even  the  Whigs  could  not  make 
peace  with  Napoleon ;  then  from  1807  to 
1812,  came  the  Tory  ministry  of  Perceval, 
and  the  first  exploits  of  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsula ;  and  then,  on  Perceval's  death, 
the  memorable  rule,  which  seemed  as  if  it 
would  be  eternal,  of  Liverpool  and  Castle 
reach.  When  Waterloo  and  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  had  relieved  his  ministry  from 
the  cares  of  war,  and  set  the  nation  afloat, 
with  about  800  millions  of  debt  to  impede 
her  progress,  on  a  long  voyage  of  peace 
and  commerce,  the  Muses  began  to  breathe 
again.  Other  poets,  indeed  had  been  pro- 
lific even  during  the  war,  and  the  interests 
of  literature  had  been  abundantly  vindicated 
by  the  appearance  of  such  organs  as  the 
mtinburgh  and  the  Quarterly ;  but  Rogers 
had  only  twice,  and  in  both  cases  modestly 
enough,  intruded  himself  onpublic  atten- 
tion, while  the  war  lasted.    The  Liverpool- 


and-Castlereagh  ministry,  carrying  on  the 
history  of  the  country  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  Peace — that  is,  through  the 
whole  of  the  Regency,  and  two  years  into  the 
reign  of  George  IV. — carried  Rogers  on  to  his 
sixtieth  year,  and  counted  his  Human  Life 
and  the  first  of  his  Italy  among  its  literary 
fruits.  This  was  the  day  of  conspiracies, 
corresponding  societies,  prosecutions  for  se- 
dition, and  tiie  Queen  Caroline  agitation. 
The  Liverpool-Canning  rule  succeeded,  with 
its  more  liberal  foreign  policy,  consummat- 
ing itself  in  the  premiership  of  Canning, 
when  hopes  ran  so  high  (1827),  In  one 
short  year  Canning  dies,  Godericn  does  his 
best,  and  we  have  the  iron  Duke  and  Peel 
for  our  chief  statesmen.  Catholic  emanci- 
pation is  wrung  even  from  the  man  of  iron ; 
but  George  I V.  dies,  and  William  IV.  ac- 
cedes, and  there  is  still  no  chance  foi^  that 
Parliamentary  Reform  which  forty-five 
years  before  Pitt  himself  had  promised. 
Again,  however,  comes  the  blast  of  Revo- 
lution from  France,  (July,  1830;)  Earl 
Gray  and  his  Whigs  supersede  Wellington 
and  his  Tories;  and  there  is  two  years* 
struggle  with  the  Lords  for  the  Reform-Bill. 
At  the  age  of  seventy,  Rogers  sees  the  hap- 
py arrival  of  the  nation  in  its  promised  Ca- 
naan, through  the  carrying  of  this  Bill, 
(1832 ;)  and  he  sets  about  the  illustration 
of  his  Italy,  Alas !  the  old  man  lives  to 
hear  it  confessed  that  what  seemed  Canaan 
was  but  a  political  mirage.  Not  to  speak 
of  sixteen  years  of  continued  alteration 
between  Whig  and  conservative  ministries, 
— ^an  era  marked  by  the  notoriety  of  such 
names  as  Peel,  Brougham,  O'Connell,  Mel- 
bourne, Lord  John  Kussell,  and  by  such 
events  as  Irish  agitation,  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  Rebellion  in  Canada,  the 
Disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church,  wars  in 
India  and  China,  and  Corn-Law  Repeals- 
Rogers  lives  to  hear  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
of  a  third  outburst  of  Revolution  in  France, 
and  to  mark  its  efifects  in  thrones  again  tot- 
tering, peoples  again  shouting,  and  armies 
again  marching  and  countermarching  all 
over  Europe.  Nay,  beyond  even  1848  and 
its  changes,  the  old  man  lives  to  mark 
changes  following  changes ; — a  new  Napo- 
leon on  the  throne  of  France,  an  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  and  a  coalition  of  European 
powers  to  arrest  the  growth  of  Russia,  and 
prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  He 
hears  of  the  death  of  Nicholas,  of  the  bat- 
tles of  Alma  and  Inkermann,  of  British 
valour  proved,  without  a  Wellington  to  or- 
der it  in  new  fields.  At  length  fatigued 
with  very  excess  of  life,  and  not  waiting  to 
hear  of  that  Pacification  of  Paris,  of  which 
people  were  about  to  talk  as  vigorously  as 
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they  had  talked  of  a  former  Pacification  of 
Paris  when  he  was  born,  he  shut  his  languid 
eyes,  and  bade  farewell  to  the  world. 

Surely,  in  the  political  order  alone,  this 
was  a  sufficient  medley  and  duration  of  facts 
for  one  man  to  have  lived  through.  Not  a 
man  of  strife  or  action,  almost  his  only  con- 
nection with  them  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
he  did  live  through  them.  He  lived  while 
they  happened ;  and  even  if  he  had  not  lived 
they  would  nave  happened  all  the  same,  or 
vnth  an  amount  of  difference  so  infinitesi- 
mal ly  small  that  we  have  no  calculus  subtile 
enough  to  appreciate  it  To  him  it  was  all 
so  much  object  and  incident  flashing  and 
flitting  past,  causing  sensation  afler  sensation, 
and  entering  as  sensation  into  the  current  of 
his  mental  life;  but  no  reflex  energy,  no 
effort  in  return,  no  stroke  back,  did  it  or 
could  tit  provoke  from  him.  For  that,  the 
Chathams,  the  Pitts,  and  the  Wellingtons, 
were  the  men.  They  moved,  and  fought, 
and  laboured ;  while  to  a  man  like  Refers  all 
that  happened  was  occasion  only  for  so  much 
reminiscence^  or,  at  most,  for  so  much  idea, 
doctrine,  or  belief.  Still,  as  each  man's  re- 
miniscences and  beliefs,  occasioned  by  what 
he  has  lived  through,  depend  on  his  circum- 
stances and  character — ^as  the  reminiscences 
and  beliefs  of  a  Wordsworth,  for  example, 
living  through  the  same  period  as  a  Rogers, 
and  on  the  whole  as  passively,  would  still 
not  be  the  same  as  those  of  a  Rogers — it  is 
interesting  enough,  in  connection  with  the 
life  of  Rogers,  to  inquire  what  sort  of  remi- 
niscences he  had  of  the  public  affairs  of  his 
time,  and  into  what  sort  of  doctrine  or 
beliefs  his  observations  of  the  public  affairs 
of  time  had  shaped  themselves. 

Here  are  a  few  of  Roger's  reminiscences 
of  public  men  and  aflairs  during  his  long 
life. 

Reminiscence  of  Wilkes. — *'  One  momiDg,  when 
I  was  a  lad,  Wilkes  came  into  our  iMuiking- 
boose  to  solioit  my  father's  vote.  My  father  hap- 
pened to  be  out,  and  I,  as  his  representative, 
spoke  to  Wilkes.  At  parting,  Wilkes  shook 
hands  with  nie  ;  and  I  felt  proud  of  it  for  a  week, 
after.  He  was  qnite  ugly,  and  squinted  as  much, 
as  his  portraits  makes  him ;  but  he  was  very  gen- 
tlemanly in  appearance  and  manners.  I  think  I 
see  him  at  this  moment  walking  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  city  as  chamberlain,  on  his 
way  to  Guildhall,  in  a  scarlet  coat,  military  boots, 
and  a  bagwig, — the  hackney-coachmen  m  vain 
calling  out  to  him,  *  A.  coach,  your  honour  1'  " 

Reminiscence  of  cne  Gordon  Riots. — "  When  I 
was  a  lad,  I  recollect  seeing  a  whole  cartfal  of 
young  girls,  in  drewies  of  various  colors,  on  their 
way  to  be  executed  at  Tyburn.  They  had  all 
been  condemned,  on  one  indictment,  for  having 
been  concerned  in  (that  is.  perhap,  for  having 
been  spectators  of)  the  burning  of  some  houses 


during  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots.  It  was  quite 
horrible.  Greville  was  present  at  one  of  the 
trials  consequent  on  those  riots,  and  heard  sevenJ 
boys  sentenced,  to  their  own  excesBive  amazement, 
to  be  hanged.  '  Never,'  said  Greville,  with  great 
natveU,  *  did  I  see  boys  cry  so,* " 

Recollection  of  France  before  the  Revdutum,-- 
**  My  first  visit  to  France  was  in  oompany  wHh 
Bocldington,  not  long  before  the  Bevolatioo  begio. 
When  we  arrived  at  Calais  we  saw  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen  walking  on  the  pier  with  onali 
fox-mufib.  While  we  were  dininflr  there  a  {Kwr 
monk  came  into  the  room  and  asked  us  for  charity ; 
and  Boddington  annoyed  me  much  by  saying  to 
him,  'II  fant  travailler.'  The  monk  bowed 
meekly  and  withdrew.  Nothing  woiihl  ^satiriV 
Boddington  but  that  we  should  nde  on  horsebaa 
the  first  stage  from  Oalais ;  and,  aocordm^y,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  inn-keeper  and 
chamber-maid,  we  were  furnished  with  immeDse 
jack-boots  and  hoisted  upon  our  steeds.  When 
we  reached  Paris,  Lafayette  gave  ns  a  general  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  him  every  day.  At  fais  tabk 
we  once  dined  with  about  a  doaen  persons,  (among 
them  the  Duke  de  la  Bochefbucaold,  Condoroet, 
fta,)  most  of  whom  afterwards  came  to  an  un- 
timely end." 

Fox  in  his  youtk — '*  Fox,  (in  his  earlier  days,] 
mean,)  Sheridan  Fitzpatrick,  &^.,  led  mcA  a  life! 
Lord  Tankerville  assured  me  that  he  has  played 
cajrds  with  Fitzjpatrick  at  Brookes's  from  ten 
o'clock  at  night  till  near  six  o'clock  next  afternoon, 
a  waiter  standing  by  to  tell  them  '  whose  deal  it 
was,'  they  being  too  sleepy  to  know.  After 
losing  larse  sums  at  hazard.  Fox  would  go  home, 
— not  to  destroy  himself,  as  his  friends  somethneB 
feared,  but — ^to  sit  down  quietly  and  read  Greek. 
.  .  .  When  I  became  acquainted  with  Fox 
he  had  given  up  all  this  kind  of  life  entirely,  and 
resided  in  the  most  perfect  sobriety  and  regularity 
at  St.  Anne's  Hill.'^ 

WhdU  Fox  said  qf  Burke.--^  Fox  onoe  said  to 
me  that  *  Burke  was  a  most  impracticable  person, 
a  most  unmanageable  colleague, — ^that  he  nerer 
would  support  an;^  measure,  however  convinced 
he  might  be  in  his  heart  of  its  utility,  if  it  had 
been  first  proposed  by  another ;'  and  he  once  used 
these  very  words,  *  After  all,  Burke  was  a  d— d 
wrong-beaded  fellow,  through  his  whole  life  jeaiooi 
and  obstinate.'" 

Pitt  and  DundaSf — ^  During  his  boyhood  Pitt 
was  very  weaklv ;  and  hi?  physician,  Addiogton, 
(Lord  Dismouth's  father,)  ordered  him  to  take 
port-wine  in  large  quantities ;  the  consequence 
was,  that,  when  he  grew  up,  he  could  not  do 
without  it  Lord  Grenville  has  seen  him  swallow 
a  bottle  ofport  in  tumberfolls  before  going  to  the 
House,  lids,  together  with  his  habit  of  eating 
late  suppers,  (indigestible  cold  veal-pies,  &c) 
helped  undoubtedly  to  shorten  his  life.  Huskis- 
son,  speaking  to  me  of  Pitt,  said  that  his  hands 
shook  so  much  that,  when  he  helped  himsdf  to 
salt,  he  was  obliged  to  support  the  right  hand 
with  the  left  Stothard  the  painter  happened  to 
be  one  evening  at  an  inn  on  the  Kent  road  when 
Pitt  and  Dundas  put  up  there  on  their  way  from 
Walmer.  Next  morning,  as  they  were  stepping 
into  the  carriage,  the  waiter  said  to  Stotlutfd, 
*Sir,  do  you  observe  these  two  gentlemen?'— 
'  Tes,  he  replied,'  '  and  I  know  them  to  be  Mr. 
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Pitt,  and  Mr.  Daodas.' — *  Well,  sir,  how  much 
wine  do  you  sappose  they  draok  last  oight?' 
Stothard  could  notgneas.    '  Seven  bottles,  sir/  " 

The  Prince  of  Wales.—"  When  he  (Erskine) 
had  a  house  at  Hampstead  he  entertained  the 
very  best  company.  I  have  dined  there  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales— the  only  time  I  ever  had  any 
conversation  with  his  Boyal  Highness.  On  that 
occasion  the  prince  was  very  agreeable  and 
familiar.  Among  other  anecdotes  which  he  told 
us  of  Lord  lliurlow  I  remember  two.  The  first 
was : — ^Thurlow  once  said  to  the  prince,  '  Sir, 
your  father  will  continue  to  be  a  popular  kin^  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday, 
and  to  be  faithful  to  that  ugly  woman  your  mother ; 
but  you,  sir,  will  never  be  popular.' " 

iJord  Nelson. — "  Lord  Nelson,  was  a  remarkably 
kind-hearted  man.  I  have  seen  him  spin  a  teeto- 
tum with  his  ofiie  hand  a  whole  evening,  for  the 
amusement  of  some  children.  I  heard  nim  once 
during  dinner  utter  many  bitter  complaints  (which 
Lady  Hamilton  vainly  attempted  to  check)  of  the 
way  he  had  been  treated  at  court  that  fcnrenoon : 
the  queen  had  not  condescended  to  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  him.  In  truth.  Nelson  was 
hated  at  court ;  they  were  jealous  of  his  fkme.*^ 

Anecdote  qf  Napoleon, — "  I'll  tell  you  an  anec- 
dote of  Napoleon,  which  I  had  from  Talleyrand. 
*  Napoleon,'  said  Talleyrand,  *  was  at  Bologne 
with  the  army  of  England,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence that  the  Austrians,  under  Mack,  were  at 
Ulm.  "  If  it  had  been  mine  to  place  them/'  ex- 
claimed Napoleon,  "  1  should  have  placed  them 
there."  In  a  moment  the  army  was  on  the  march, 
and  he  at  Paris.  I  attended  him  to  Strasburg. 
We  were  there  at  the  house  of  the  prefei,  and  no 
one  in  the  room  but  ourselves,  when  Napoleon  was 
suddenly  sei;^  with  a  fit,  foaming  at  the  mouth  : 
he  cried,  "  Fermez  la  portel"  and  then  lay  sense- 
less on  the  floor.  I  bolted  the  door.  Presently 
Berthier  knocked.  "On  nc  pent  pas  entrer." 
Afterwards  Josephine  knockea,  to  whom  I  ad- 
dre^ed  the  same  words.  Now,  what  a  situation 
would  mine  have  been  if  Napoleon  had  died  I 
But  he  recovered  in  about  half  an  hour.  Next 
morning,  by  daybreak,  he  was  in  his  carriage ;  and 
within  sixty  hours  the  Austrian  army  had  capitu- 
lated.'" 

Sayings  of  Wellington. — '*  Speaking  to  me  of 
Bonaparte,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked, 
that  m  one  reject  he  was  superior  to  all  the 
genersJs  who  had  ever  existed.  '  Was  it,'  I  asked, 
Mn  the  management  and  skilful  arrangement  of 
his  troops  ?'  '  No,'  answered  the  Duke ;  *  it  was 
in  his  power  of  concentrating  such  vast  masses  of 
men, — a  most  important  point  in  the  art  of  war.' 
— '  I  have  found,'  said  the  Duke,  *  that  raw  troops, 
however  inferior  to  the  old  ones  in  mancBUvring, 
are  far  superior  to  them  in  downright  hard  fight- 
ing with  the  enemy;  at  Waterloo,  the  young 
ensigns  and  lieutenants,  'who  had  never  before 
seen  a  battle,  rushed  to  meet  death  as  if  they  had 
been  playing  at  cricket' 

Lord  Casdereagh. — *'Lord  Grenville  has  more 
than  once  said  to  me  at  Dropmore,  'What  a 
frightful  mistake  it  was  to  send  such  a  person  as 
L(^  Oastlereagh  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  !— 
a  man  who  was  so  ignorant  that  he  did  not  know 
the  map  of  Europe ;  and  who  could  be  won  over 
to  make  any  concessions  by  only  being  asked  to 
breakfast  with  the  Emperor.'  *' 


WiUiam  IF.—"  Onoe,  when  in  company  with 
William  the  Fourth,  I  quite  forgot  that  it  is 
against  all  etiquette  to  ask  a  sovereign  about  hia 
health ;  and  on  his  saying  to  me,  *  Mr.  Bogers,  I 
hope  you  are  well,*  I  replied,  *  Very  well,  I  thank 
your  Majesty  :  Itrva  your  Majesty  is  quite  well 
also*  Never  was  a  king  in  greater confufdon  ;  he 
didn't  know  where  to  look,  and  stammered  out, 
*  Yes, — yes,— only  a  little  rheumatism.' " 

From  the  specimens  of  Rogers's  recollec- 
tions of  the  public  men  and  events  of  his 
time,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  not  of  a 
kind  to  be  of  much  use  in  history.  They 
are  the  agreeable  and  lively  reminiscences 
of  a  man  of  light  nature,  hanging  on  the 
skirts  of  his  time,  but  without  any  deep  in- 
terest in  what  was  going  on,  without  much 
reverence  for  the  personages  whose  actions 
were  filling  the  ear  of  the  world,  and  without 
even  such  a  rich  sense  of  the  humourous  and 
the  picturesque  as  was  possessed  by  many 
of  hds  literary  contemporaries  whose  lives 
were  equally  passive.  They  are  the  mere 
dinner-table  gossip  of  a  man  who  has  been 
much  in  society,  and  had  picked  up  stray 
ana  and  anecdotes,  but  who  had  all  his  life 
been  deficient  in  that  more  profound  kind  of 
sociability  which  leads  men  to  enter  strongly 
into  the  emotions  of  their  time,  to  make 
penetrating  inquiries  with  a  view  to  a  more 
intimate  understanding  of  the  true  causes 
and  drift  of  events,  and  to  represent  to 
themselves  everything  that  goes  on  distinctly, 
keenly,  and  emphatically.  The  reminis- 
cences, for  example,  of  a  man  like  Scott, 
were  far  more  rich  and  historically  signi- 
ficant, and  doubtless  also  far  more  numerous; 
and  those  of  a  man  like  Wordsworth  had  a 
deeper  spirit  of  sodal  speculation  in  them. 
Critics  of  the  volume  before  us  have  also 
discerned  in  Rogers's  anecdotes  a  vein  of  ill- 
nature  and  detraction  whidi  they  think  char- 
acteristic— ^a  habit  of  recollecting  precisely 
those  unpleasant  things  about  eminent  men 
which  one  would  rather  not  hear;  as  in 
Fox's  posthumous  diaracter  of  Burke.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  more  of 
this  quality  in  Roger's  reminiscences  than  is 
almost  inevitable  in  the  gossip  of  a  man  who 
is  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  humourist 
All  second-rate  gossip  runs  to  scandal. 

As  regards  the  kind  of  fixed  doctrine  or 
belief  produced  in  Rogers's  mind  by  his 
ninety-three  years  of  experience  of  public 
men  and  incidents,  it  is  difilicult  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  from  the  style  of  his  remi- 
niscences. One  belief  he  must  have  pretty 
well  made  his  own  before  he  had  done  with 
the  world — a  belief  expressed  once  for  all 
long  ago,  but  which  every  one  has  to  acquire 
for  himself,  and  which  is  not  usually  acquired 
until  one  has  long  fought  against  it:   ''The 
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thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be ;  and  that  wluch  is  done  is  that  which 
shall  be  done :  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  If  any  man  in  our  time 
might  be  supposed  to  have  thoroughly  made 
up  his  life  to  this  belief,  it  was  old  Kogers 
at  the  end  of  his  life.  How,  as  he  looked 
back  on  the  long  vista  of  his  own  past  exist- 
ence, so  full  of  facts  and  surprises,  of  junc- 
tures recurring,  of  movements  begun  and 
concluded,  of  reverses  and  traverses,  of 
calms  and  convulsions,  of  wrecked  schemes 
and  exploded  enthusiasms,  he  must  have 
smiled  at  the  zeal  of  younger  men  blazing 
up  into  moral  conflagration  if  but  the  pope's 
cat  mewed  when  they  had  not  expected  it, 
and  seeing  "  a  crisis"  in  every  threat  of  war, 
and  every  change  of  ministry  !  What  can 
1848  have  been  to  him,  or  the  Hungarian  In- 
surrection, or  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  cPetat^ 
or  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet,  or  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol  %  "  My  dear  boys,"  he 
must  have  said  to  many  a  man  of  forty 
upon  whom  these  things  were  producing  an 
effect,  "  wait  till  you  come  to  my  time  of 
^ife,  and  you  will  be  a  little  cooler  in  your 
notions."  And  yet,  with  all  this,  Rogers 
must  have  been  aware  that  things  in  the 
gross  had  gone  through  a  regular  process  of 
change  in  his  time ;  and  that  though,  in  a 
general  sense,  and  as  measured  by  a  larger 
cycle,  the  thing  that  had  been  was  the  thing 
that  still  was,  and  the  thing  that  was  done 
was  the  thing  that  would  be  done,  and  there 
was  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  yet,  in  a 
more  specific  and  narrow  sense,  there  were 
many  new  things  under  the  sun  which  that 
luminary  had  not  looked  down  upon  when 
he  was  first  acquainted  with  it,  and  not  a 
little  vice  versa.  Through  all  that  roaring 
sequence  of  Wilkesite  agitations,  and  Napo- 
leonic wars,  and  Castlereagh  administrations, 
and  a  hundred  other  mountains  of  fact  and 
talk,  each  filling  the  firmament  in  its  day 
from  the  solid  floor  of  the  earth  upwards, 
there  had  been  a  small  constant  stream  of 
social  change  or  progress,  quietly  flowing 
underneath,  and  distilled  drop  by  drop  out 
of  these  very  vaporous  overhanging  masses. 
Dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  he  had  not 
left  the  world,  and  certainly  he  had  not  left 
Great  Britain,  precisely  as  he  found  it.  Cus- 
toms had  changed,  institutions  had  changed, 
ways  of  public  action  had  changed.  As  a 
boy  he  could  recollect  seeing  the  head  of  a 
rebel,  a  black  shapeless  lump  stuck  on  a 
pole  at  Temple-Bar ;  he  could  recollect  also, 
with  many  younger  men,  the  weekly  carts 
conveying  criminals,  at  the  rate  of  from  t«n 
to  twenty  every  week  in  London  alone,  to 
the  place  of  public  execution ;  but  ere  he 
died  all  that  was  altered,  and  he  oould  hear, 


on  the  occasion  of  every   rare   execution, 
philanthropy  holding  public  meetings  to  de- 
nounce  even  that  as  brutality  and  barbarism. 
And  this  change  in  one  department  of  our 
social  procedure  was  but  a  type  represent- 
ing a  whole  circle  of  accompanying  changes 
— all  forming  part  of  a  social  evolution,  the 
end  of  which  had  not  yet  been  reached.     Ro- 
gers, too,  in  looking  back  upon  this  process 
of  change,  could  have  the  satis&ction,  such 
as  it  was,  of  having  belonged  to  the  party 
who  had,  during  its  successive  stages,  sym- 
pathized with  it  rather  than    opposed  it 
Bom  a  Whig  and  a  Dissenter,  with  boy  ish  re- 
collections of  Dr.  Price  as  an  honoured  guest 
at  his  father's  house  at  Newington,  and  with 
recollections  of  the  time  when  bis  own  am- 
bition was  to  be  a  Unitarian  preacher,  \k 
had  all  his  life  held  the  tenets  of  modern 
Whiggism.     He  knew  Home  Tooke,  he^ 
came  intimate  with  Fox  and  the  Holland 
House  set,  contributed  one  article  to  the 
Edinburgh,  and  to  his  latest  years  acknow- 
ledged the  blue  and  yellow  as  his  political 
colours.     But  he  was  never  an  ardent  poli- 
tician— never  so  ardent  a  Whig  as  Jefnrey. 
or  Moore,  or  Sidney  Smith.     He  liked  the 
society  of  men  of  all  shades  of  politics;  had 
Lord  Holland  at  his  house  to  meet  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  was  much  disconcerted 
when  the  Duke  studiously  avoided  speaking 
to  the  Whig  lord.     Probably,  too,  before  he 
died,  he  had  seen  Whiggism  developed  quite 
as  far  as  he  wished  it ;  and  if  he  had  forma- 
lized his  final  belief  in  political  matters,  it 
would  probably  have  been  in  some  such  ge- 
neral maxim  as  we  once  heard  uttered  by  a 
man  who  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  Reform  Bill  movement,  but  over  whose 
views  there  had  since  come  a  shade  of  the 
usual  conservatism  of  advanced  age  :   "After 
as  much  experience  in  politics,"  he   said, 
"  and  as  active  a  career  on  the  side  of  change 
as  any  man  in  my  time,  the  maxim  that  I 
would  hand  over  to  younger  men  as  embody- 
ing my  deepest  belief  is,  that  it  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  give  power  into  the  hands  of  pover- 
ty and  ignorance."    Not  that  he  had  ceased 
to  desire  political  equalization,  or  to  believe 
that  the  world  was  tending  to  it,   but  that 
this  maxim  expressed  his  idea  of  the  quick- 
est rate  at  which,  if  possible,  the  cable  of 
equalization  should  be  permitted  to  ^o  off 
the  Parliamentary  capstan.     Probably  Ro- 
gers would  have  agreed  with  him. 

hi  the  industrial  order  of  facts,  at  all 
events,  Rogers,  in  the  course  of  his  ninety- 
three  years  of  life,  saw  an  immensely  chang^ 
world.  The  very  earth  of  Great  Britain 
did  not  bear  the  same  herbs,  the  same  grass- 
es, the  same  fruits  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  as  it  had  borne  when,  as  a  ooy,  he  first 
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became  acquainted  with  its  surface.  Where 
he  had  once  known  patches  of  forest,  ho  at 
last  found  level  pasture ;  where  he  had  once 
known  furze  and  morasses,  he  at  last  found 
ploughed  )and  and  waving  corn-fields.  In 
some  districts,  not  only  the  colours  of  the 
vegetation,  but  the  very  features  of  the  scen- 
ery had  been  changed  by  the  labours  of  the 
surveyor  and  the  miner.  During  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  life,  the  illiterate  Brindley 
was  astonishing  England  with  his  canals,  and 
people  were  exulting  in  what  seemed  then 
the  ne  plus  ultra  in  the  art  of  land-carriage 
and  locomotion.  With  mail-coaches  Eng- 
land was  already  tolerably  familiar;  but 
Rogers  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
had  his  first  volume  of  poems  ready  for  the 
press,  before  any  mail-coach  ran  on  the  road 
between  London  and  Edinburgh.  The  steam- 
engine  and  all  its  applications  came  into 
being  while  Rogers  was  alive.  It  was  in 
the  very  year  of  his  birth  that  the  Glasgow 
mechanician  Watt  set  about  making  his  first 
improved  model  of  Newcomen's  clumsy  con- 
trivance; he  had  reached  manhood  before 
Watt  and  Bouiton  sent  forth  thehr  perfected 
engines  from  their  works  at  Soho ;  he  was 
fifty  years  of  age  before  steam-boats  began 
to  paddle  in  the  rivers  or  along  the  coasts  of 
Britain  or  America ;  the  miracle  of  sending 
a  steamer  across  the  Atlantic,  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  was  performed  after  Rogers  was 
seventy-five ;  and  it  was  during  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  his  life  that  Britain  was 
netted  with  railways.  The  first  balloon  rose 
in  the  air  when  Kogers  was  a  youth  of 
twenty ;  he  had  pa^ed  the  prime  of  his  life 
before  gas  began  to  supersede  oil-lamps  and 
linkboys  in  the  streets  of  our  cities ;  and  he 
was  almost  a  nonagenarian,  when  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  began  to  flash  its  messages 
from  spot  to  spot,  making  the  thoughts  and 
sensations  of  every  part  of  our  island  simul- 
taneous, and  promising  to  reduce  the  globe 
itself,  for  all  purposes  of  intercommunica- 
tion, within  the  compass  of  a  walk  of  sixty 
minutes.  And,  then,  when  we  think  of  the 
expansion  in  his  time  of  our  various  manu- 
factures !  He  was  in  his  fifth  year  when 
Hargreaves  had  his  house  torn  down  about 
him  by  the  Lancashire  spinners  for  invent- 
ing his  spinning-jenny  ;  he  was  but  two  years 
older  when  Ark  Wright  left  his  barber's  shop 
in  Preston  to  set  up  his  roller-machinery  in 
a  mill  of  his  own  ;  he  was  known  as  a  poet 
before  Crompton  was  heard  of;  and  Heath- 
cot's  invention  did  not  come  into  use  till  he 
was  an  elderly  man.  Add  to  these  inven- 
tions for  textile  fabrication,  the  endless  later 
modifications  of  them  to  adapt  them  to  steam- 
power,  and  the  myriads  of  machines  devised 
to  bring  all  the  other  processes  of  universal 


manufacture  in  whatever  material  within 
the  reach  of  the  same  docile  agency ;  and 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
it  was  that,  whereas,  at  the  time  of  Rogers's 
birth,  the  entire  population  of  the  three  Bri- 
tish islands  did  not  exceed  ten  or  eleven 
millions — before  he  died,  it  was  approaching 
thirty  millions,  and  feeding  colonies  with 
the  surplus.  Not  to  speak  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  other 
large  towns — all  of  them  creations  of  the  in- 
dustrial movement  which  had  been  going  on 
since  his  birth — London  alone  had  more  than 
tripled  itselfwithin  the  same  period.  When 
he  was  bom,  the  population  of  London  was 
about  700,000 ;  before  he  died,  the  houses 
had  crept  over  the  green  fields  all  round  so 
as  to  afford  accommodation  for  between  two 
and  three  millions. 

With  all  this  progressive  medley  of  facts, 
too,  Rogers  had  been  connected  almost  sole- 
ly by  the  one  accidental  circumstance  that 
he  had  lived  through  it.  Brindley  would 
have  constructed  his  canals;  Arkwright 
would  have  developed  the  cotton-manu^c- 
tures ;  Watt  would  have  invented  his  steam- 
engine  ;  gas  would  have  come  in,  and  rail- 
ways would  have  been  made,  all  the  same 
had  there  been  no  Rogers.  Even  the  re- 
miniscences of  the  bard  .of  Memory  do  not 
associate  him  much  with  this  portion  of  the 
history  of  his  times.  He  remembered  that 
cocked-hats  used  to  be  worn  in  his  boyhood, 
and  that  he  had  himself,  when  grown  up, 
walked  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  wearing  a 
cocked-hat ;  he  remembered  the  time  when 
umbrellas  were  rarities ;  he  remembered 
being  present  at  Lunardi's  first  balloon-as- 
cent in  England,  when  Fox  had  his  pocket 
picked;  and  he  doubtless  remembered,  as 
he  went  to  evening  parties  in  his  youth,  see- 
ing the  sedan-chairs  emit  their  dowagers, 
and  the  boys  extinguishing  their  smokine 
links  in  those  queer  conical  iron  tubes  whi(£ 
still  form  part  of  the  door-railings  of  the 
older  houses  in  our  street-squares.  But,  on 
the  whole,  his  Table-talk  does  not  seem  to 
have  abounded  with  reminiscences  of  this 
kind.  Such  mechanical  and  industrial  im- 
provements as  came  in  his  time,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  for  granted,  not  asking  many 
questions  about  tneir  origin,  but  enjoying 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  change, 
indeed,  had  been  so  gradual,  that  the  old  « 
man  of  ninety,  travelling  in  a  first  class 
railway  carriage,  was  probably  quite  as 
techy,  in  case  tne  speed  was  under  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  as  if  that  had  been  his  accus- 
tomed  rate  of  locomotion  from  his  earliest  i 
infancy.  Possibly,  however,  as  a  banker,;  j[ 
Rogers  may  have  had  connexions  with  the '  H 
industrial  and  commercial  development  Ol 
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his  time,  which  do  not  appear  in  memoirs 
of  him  as  a  poet. 

The  march  of  science  in  Rogers's  time  was 
as  wonderful  as  the  march  of  industrial  en- 
terprise ;  but  Rogers's  connection  with  it  was 
quite  as  slight.  In  mathematics,  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus,  and  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities, 
may  be  considered — though  he  was  innocent 
enough,  we  believe,  of  all  concern  with  them 
— as  among  the  achievements  of  his  time. 
In  astronomy,  the  planets,  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune, with  no  end  of  planetoids,  comets,  dec, 
came  into  sensible  being  while  he  was  alive 
to  hear  the  news ;  and,  what  with  Herschel's, 
what  with  Lord  Rosse's  telescopes,  the  azure 
sphere  of  star-filled  space  brought  within  the 
ken  of  our  earth  before  Rogers  died,  was  a 
million  times  more  vast,  and  a  million  times 
better  searched,  than  that  which  our  keenest 
observatories  could  sweep  when  Rogers  was 
bom.  What  had  been  done  in  his  time  in 
General  Physics,  will  be  suggested  if  we  re- 
member such  names  as  those  of  D' Alembert, 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Hutton,  Leslie,  Biot, 
Wollaston,  Fresnel,  Young,  Fourier,  Arago, 
Humboldt,  Galvani,  and  Volta,  all  of  them 
his  earlier  or  later  contemporaries.  The 
science  of  electricity  in  any  thing  like  its 
present  extent  of  application  and  ramification, 
is  a  later  thing  on  the  earth  than  Rogers's 
poetry;  and  modem  chemistry  was  abso- 
lutely created  while  he  was  passing  through 
boyhood  and  manhood  to  his  extreme  old 
age.  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestly,  were 
tearing  the  solids  and  fluids  of  our  earth  into 
their  elementary  fumes  when  Rogers  was 
leaming  his  letters ;  Lavoisier,  all  his  ana- 
lyses and  delicate  weighings  over,  perished  by 
the  guillotine  when  Rogers  was  receiving 
praises  for  his  Pleasures  of  Memory  ;  Davy 
was  his  junior  by  fifleen  years,  and  closed 
his  career  while  Rogers  had  twenty-six  years 
longer  to  live ;  Dalton  and  his  Atomic  The- 
ory were  wholly  contained  within  Rogers's 
existence ;  and  he  lived  into  the  midst  of  the 
discoveries  of  Daguerre,  and  Liebig,  and 
Dumas,  and  Faraday.  Passing  into  the 
sciences  of  organic  matter,  we  may  next 
note,  as  a  sufficient  indication  of  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  them,  such  &cts  as  that 
Linneeus  did  not  die  till  Rogers  was  in  his 
sixteenth  year;  that  Jussieu's  system  and 
Groethe's  botanical  speculations  came  later ; 
that  Buffon  and  Hunter  ended,  and  Blumen- 
bach,  and  Cuvier,  and  St  Hilaire,  and  Oken, 
both  began  and  ended  their  zoological  and 
physiological  researches  while  he  was  alive  ; 
and  that  Owen  and  others,  still  living,  had 
made  their  fame  before  his  decease.  During 
his  lifetime,  too,  the  mixed  science  of  Geo- 
^^^Yy  ^ith  all  its  wonders,  took  its  place  in 


the  system  of  our  knowledge;  Gall  aud 
Spurzheim  taught  us  to  look  at  heads,  and  to 
connect  character  with  brain  and  nerve ;  and, 
continuing  the  experiments  of  Mesmer,  ano* 
ther  set  of  inquirers  knocked  a  hole  throufrk 
the  wall  of  the  sensible  and  substantial  world 
m  which  we  had  hitherto  been  dwelling,  aod 
revealed  the  phenomena,  or  the  supposed 
phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  somnam- 
bulism, and  clairvoyance. 

What  little  relation,  whether  in  the  way 
of  observation,  or  of  thought,  Rogers  had  to 
the  current  of  scientific  discovery  and  inves- 
tigation  which  thus  mshed  past  him,  and  bore 
him  on  during  his  ninety-tnree  years  of  life, 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts from  his  Tahk-taUc—oXvaost  the  onlj 
scraps  of  this  kind  of  allusion  which  the 
volume  contains: — 

Recollection  qf  Priestly. — "I  wag  intimatelf 
acqoainted  with  Dr.  Priestly ;  and  a  more  amiabb 
man  never  lived;  he  was  aU  gentleness,  kindDeeB, 
and  hamility.  He  was  once  dining  with  me,  wlien 
some  one  asked  him  (rather  mddy)  '  how  many 
books  he  had  published?'  He  replied,  'Many 
more,  sir,  than  1  should  like  to  read.'  Before  go- 
ing to  America,  he  paid  me  a  viait,  paadng  a  ni^ 
at  my  house.  He  left  Elngland  chiefly  in  com^ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  his  wife." 

A  phifsiohgieal  (?)  notion  of  John  ffunten^s,-^ 
**  John  Hunter  believed  that  when  there  was  only 
one  daughter  and  several  sons  in  a  famfly,  tie 
daughter  was  always  of  a  mascnline  dispositioB ; 
and  that  when  a  family  consisted  of  several 
daughters  and  only  one  son,  the  son  was  always 
effeminate.  Payne  Knight  used  to  say  that  Homer 
seems  to  have  entertained  the  same  idea  ;  for  in 
the  Hiad  we  find  that  Dolon,  who  proves  to  be 
such  a  coward,  was  an  only  son,  and  nad  several 
Bisters." 

Clairvoyance, — "  When  I  was  at  Paris,  I  went 
to  Alexis  and  desired  him  to  describe  to  me  my 
house  in  St  James's  Place.  On  my  word,  he  as- 
tonished me !  He  desoribed  most  exactly  the  pa- 
culiarities  of  the  stair-case, — said  that  not  far  from 
the  window  in  the  drawing-room  there  was  a  pic- 
ture of  a  man  in  armour,  (the  painting  by  Gior- 
e^ne)  &c.,  &c.  Colonel  Qurwood,  Portly  befbre 
his  death,  assured  me  that  he  was  reminded  by 
Alexis  of  some  circumstances  which  had  happened 
to  him  in  Spain,  and  which  he  could  not  oooceive 
how  any  human  being,  except  himself,  should 
know.  Still,  I  cannot  believe  m  daurvoyance,— 
leeause  the  thing  is  impossible," 

Evidently,  the  science  of  his  time  had  little 
interest  for  Rogers,  when,  from  a  volume  of 
his  Table-talk,  aJl  that  can  be  selected  bear- 
ing the  slightest  reference  to  scientific  topics 
consists  of  one  or  two  bits  of  gossip  such  aa 
the  above. 

In  the  fine  arts  Rogers  was  more  in  his 
element ;  for  all  his  life  long  he  felt  some- 
thing more  than  the  interest  of  an  ordinary 
dilettante  in  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
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architecture.  In  each  of  these  arts,  too,  his 
time  had  produced  much  that  was  remark- 
able. In  music,  the  world  had,  at  the  date 
of  Rogers's  birth,  but  recently  lost  Handel ; 
but  Piccini,  Cimarosa,  Gluck,  Haydn,  and 
Mozart,  were  at  the  height  of  their  fame 
during  his  youth  and  manhood ;  and  they 
were  succeeded  by  Beethoven,  Weber,  Bel- 
lini, Rossini,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  and 
Meyerbeer.  Among  British  painters,  after 
Hogarth,  who  died  in  1764,  Rogers  could 
remember,  as  contemporaries,  together  or  in 
succession,  who  had  all  died  before  him,  such 
men  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Romney,  West, 
Barry,  Opie,  Morland,  Wilson,  Gains- 
borough,  Northcote,  Stothard,  Lawrence, 
Wilkie,  Etty,  Collins,  and  Turner ;  while,  as 
painters  of  a  still  later  generation,  he  left 
behind  him  many  celebrated  men,  including 
the  bold  young  pre-Raphaelites.  Sculptors 
in  his  day  of  British  birth  were  Flaxman, 
who  was  bom  eight  years  before  him,  and 
who  died  when  he  had  already  passed  his 
sixty-second  year,  and  Qiantrey,  who,  com- 
ing later,  pre-deceased  him  by  fourteen 
Years  ;  while,  in  the  same  art,  the  Continent 
had  boasted  in  the  same  age  of  a  Canova,  a 
Thorwaldsen,  and  a  Dannecke.  In  archi- 
tecture, Rogers  had  lived  to  hear  of  name 
after  name,  each  name  mentioned  in  connex- 
ion with  some  monument  or  building,  the 
construction  of  which  he  could  see  going  on, 
and  also  to  hear  most  of  these  names  sen- 
tenced to  oblivion,  and  Greek  architecture 
run  down  and  Gothic  architecture  exalted,  in 
the  criticisms  of  Ruskin.  Now,  in  all  these 
arts,  Rogers  was  himself  a  competent  and 
cultured  critic.  To  his  latest  day,  he  at- 
tended concerts  and  oratorios,  and  found, 
like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  he  was 
nearly  as  old,  a  real  pleasure  in  listening 
evening  after  evening  to  the  Grisis  and  Linds 
and  Albonis,  whose  divine  voices  thrilled  in 
the  same  halls  where  he  had  in  earlier  days 
listened  to  voices  equally  divine,  and  long 
since  dumb  in  death ;  and  to  his  latest  day, 
in  walking  along  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis, he  would  look  at  new  buildings  with 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur.  But  it  was  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  as  all  know,  that  he 
most  signalized  his  love  of  art.  From  his 
youth  upwards  he  attended  picture-sales  and 
visited  art-exhibitions;  and  his  own  collection 
of  paintings  and  specimens  of  sculpture  was 
as  choice  and  various  as  any  small  private 
collection  in  Britain.  Accordingly,  his  ta- 
ble-talk was  peculiarly  rich  not  only  in  re- 
miniscences relating  to  the  history  of  these 
two  arts  in  his  time,  but  also  in  remarks 
conveying  judgments  of  his  own  respecting 
eminent  painters  and  sculptors  and  their 
styles.    Here  are  a  few  specimens : — 


Reminiscences  of  Sir  Joshtui  Reynolds, — "  I  wai 
present  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  delivered  his 
last  lecture  at  the  Royal  Academy.  On  entering 
the  room  I  found  that  a  semicircle  of  chairs  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  pulpit  was  reserved  for  per- 
sons of  distinction,  bemg  labelled,  '  Mr.  Burke,' 
*  Mr.  Boswell/  &C.,  &c. ;  and  I,  with  other  younff 
men,  was  forced  to  station  myself  a  good  way  off. 
During  the  lecture  a  great  crash  was  beard  ;  and 
the  company,  fearing  that  the  building  was  about 
to  come  down,  rushed  towards  the  door.  Pre- 
sently, however,  it  appeared  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm,^'  [the  editor  says  in  a  footnote 
I  that  there  was  cause  for  alarm,  a  beam  having 
given  way ;]  <'  and  they  endeavoured  to  resume 
uieir  places ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  confasion, 
the  reserved  seats  were  now  occupied  by  those  who 
could  first  get  them ;  and  I,  pressing  forward,  se- 
cured one  of  them.  Sir  Joshua  concluded  the 
lecture  by  saying,  with  great  emotion — ^  And  I 
should  desire  that  the  last  words  which  I  should 
pronounce  in  this  Academy  and  from  this  place 
might  be  the  name  of— Michael  Angelo.*  As  he 
descended  from  the  rostrum,  Burke  went  up  to 
him,  took  his  hand,  and  said, — 

<  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming^  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  wliile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to 
hear.' 

—What  a  quantity  of  enuff  Sir  Joshua  took !  I 
once  saw  him  at  an  academy-dhiner,  when  his 
waistcoat  was  absolutely  powdered  with  it  .  .  . 
I  can  hardly  believe  what  was  told  me  long  ago 
by  a  gentleman  livinf^  in  the  Temple,  who,  how- 
ever, assured  me  that  it  was  a  fact.  He  happened 
to  be  passing  by  Sir  Joshua's  house  in  Leicester 
Square,  when  he  saw  a  poor  girl  seated  on  the 
steps  and  cryine  bitterly.  He  asked  what  was 
the  matter  ;  and  she  replied  that  she  was  crying 
'  because  the  one  shilling  which  she  had  received 
from  Sir  Joshua  for  sitting  to  him  as  a  model,  had 
proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  he  would  not  give  her 
another.' " 

Englisli  Art-Collections,—"  We  have  in  Eng- 
land the  finest  series  of  pictures  and  the  finest  of 
sculptures  in  the  world, — ^I  mean  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael  and  the  Elgin  marbles.  Our  national 
gallery  is  superior  to  any  private  oollection  of  pic- 
tures in  Italy, — superior,  for  instance,  to  the 
Doria  and  Borgbese  oolleotions,  which  contain 
several  very  indifferent  things.  Perhaps  the 
choicest  private  collection  in  this  country  is  that  at 
Panshanger,  (Earl  Gowper's;)  it  la  small,  but  ad- 
mirable ;  what  Raphaels,  what  Andrea  del  Sartos, 
what  Claudes  r 

Sir  Thomas  Latffrenee,--"&\T  Thomas  Law- 
rence used  to  say,  that  among  painters  there  were 
three  pro- eminent  for  invention — Giorgone,  Rem- 
brandt, and  Rubens ;  and  perhaps  he  was  riff ht — 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  has  painted  several  veiy 
pleasing  pictures  of  children ;  but,  generally,  h& 
men  are  efieminate,  and  his  women  meretricious, 
of  his  early  portraits  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said — 
'  This  young  man  has  a  great  deal  of  talent ;  but 
there  is  an  afiectation  in  his  style  which  he  will 
never  entirely  shake  off.' " 

Recent  English  Padntert, — ^We  have  now  ia 
England  a  greater  number  of  tolerably  good 
painters  than  ever  existed  here  together  at  ai^ 
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former  period  :  bnt,  alas,  we  have  no  Hogarth  and 
no  Reynolds !  I  mast  not,  however,  forget  that 
we  have  Tamer, — a  man  of  first-rate  genias  in  his 
line.  There  is  in  some  of  his  pictores  a  grandear 
which  neither  Claade  nor  Poossin  coald  give  to 
theirs.  Turner  thinks  that  Roben's  landscapes 
are  deficient  in  nature.  I  diflfer  from  him.  In- 
deed, there''  [i.e.,  on  the  wall  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
dining-room]  '*is  a  proof  that  he  is  mistaken. 
Look  at  that  forest-scene  by  Rabens;  the  fore- 
ground of  it  is  truth  itself.  The  Art-Union  is  a 
perfect  curse  :  it  buys  and  engraves  very  inferior 
pictures,  and  consequently  encourages  mediocrity 
of  talent ;  it  makes  young  men,  who  have  no 
genius,  abandon  the  desk  and  counter,  and  set  np 
for  painters." 

Flaxman  and  Canova. — "  As  to  Flaxman,  the 
ereatest  sculptor  of  his  day, — the  neglect  which 
ne  experienced  is  something  inconceivable.  Ca- 
nova, who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  exquisite 
illustrations  of  Dante,  etc.,  could  hardly  believe 
that  a  man  of  sach  ^nius  was  not  an  object  of 
admiration  among  his  countrymen  ;  and,  in  allu- 
sion to  their  insensibility  to  Flaxman's  merits, 
and  to  their  patronage  of  inferior  artists,  he  said 
to  some  of  the  English  at  Rome, '  you  see  with 
yonr  ears  V  " 

Chantrey, — "  Chantrey  began  his  career  by 
being  a  carver  in  wood.  The  ornaments  on  that 
mahogany  sideboard  and  on  that  stand,  (in  Mr. 
Rogers's  dining-room,)  were  carved  by  him.  *  * 
When  he  was  at  Rome  in  the  height  of  his  cele- 
brity, he  injured  himself  not  a  little  by  talking 
with  contempt  of  the  finest  statues  of  antiqiiity. 
Jackson  (the  painter)  told  me  that  he  and  Chan- 
trey went  into  the  studio  of  Dannecke  the  sculp- 
tor, who  happened  to  be  from  home.  There  was 
an  unfinished  bust  in  the  room  ;  and  Chantrey, 
taking  up  a  chisel,  proceeded  to  work  upon  it. 
One  of  the  assistants  immediately  rushed  for- 
wards, in  great  alarm,  to  stop  him  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  Chantrey  given  a  blow  on  the  chisel  than  the 
man  exclaimed,  with  a  knowing  look,  *  Ha  I  ha !' 
— as  much  as  to  say, '  I  see  you  perfectly  under- 
stand what  you  are  about'  Chantrey  practised 
portrait-painting  both  at  Sheffield  and  after  he 
came  to  London.  It  was  in  allusion  to  him  that 
Lawrence  said,  'A  broken-down  painter  will 
make  a  very  good  sculptor.' " 

After  all,  whether  as  reminiscence  or  as 
opinion,  this  is  light  enough;  and,  unless 
Mr.  Dyoe  has  foiled  to  give  a  fair  represent- 
ation of  Rogers's  talk,  even  on  what  were 
his  favourite  subjects,  we  can  easily  see  that, 
neither  in  facts  relating  to  the  history  of 
art  in  his  day,  nor  in  doctrines  and  conclu- 
sions appertaining  to  the  theory  of  art,  was 
the  conversation  of  Rogers  by  any  means 
so  rich  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  reputation  as  an  art-patron.  Through- 
out the  whole  volume  there  is  not  a  gleam 
of  any  real  principle  in  art  in  which  Rogers 
was  in  the  habit  of  propounding ;  not  a 
symptom  of  any  such  nabit  of  research  and 
generalization  as  pervades  every  page  about 
art  written,  for  example,  by  Ruskin.  And 
yet,  evidently,  Rogers's  taste  for  paintings 


and  statues  was  perfectly  genuine.  Bfe 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  them  ;  he  bads 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  beauties,  whidi  k 
could  at  least  feel  and  avow,  if  he  could  not 
explain  it;  and  he  had  preferences  sod 
dislikes,  in  matters  of  art,  which,  simplT 
as  the  preferences  and  dislike  of  a  ma 
of  fine  perceptions,  were  entitled  to  » 
spect.  Probably  his  own  lines  in  \m 
Epistle  to  a  Friend^  inviting  him  to  pay  his 
a  visit,  express  justly  enough  (though  tk 
kind  of  mansion  pictured  in  them  hardh 
comes  up  to  the  reality  of  St.  James's 
Place)  the  nature  and  extent  of  Betas'? 
pleasure  in  walks  of  art : 

"  Here  no  state-chambers  in  long  line  unfold, 
Bright  with  broad  mirrors,  rough  with  firettK 

gold; 
Yet  modest  ornament,  with  use  combined. 
Attracts  the  eye  to  exercise  the  mind. 
Small  change  of  scene,  small  space  his  home  it^ 

quires^ 
Who  leads  a  life  of  satisfied  desires. 
What   though  no  marble  breathes,  no  cmv 

glows, 
From  every  point  a  ray  of  genius  flows  I 
Be  mine  to  bless  the  more  mechanic  skill 
That  stamps,  renews,  and  molUplies  the  will ; 
And  cheaply  circulates,  thro'  distant  dimes, 
The  fairest  relics  of  the  purest  times. 
Here  from  the  mould  to  conscious  being  start 
Those  finer  forms,  the  miracles  of  art ; 
Here  chosen  gems,  imprest  on  sulphur,  shine, 
That  slept  for  ages  in  a  second  mine ; 
And  here  the  faithful  graver  dares  to  trace 
A  Michael's  grandear,  and  a  Baphael's  grace ! 
Thy  gallery,  Florence,  gilds  my  humble  walls ; 
And  my  low  roof  the  Vatican  recalls  I" 

There  remains  yet  to  be  passed  in  review, 
in  connection  with  the  life  of  Rogers,  that 
portion  or  department  of  the  miscellaneous 
incident  and  activity  of  his  age,  with  whidi 
his  relations  were  more  intimate  and  pecu- 
liar than  even  with  its  Art — to  wit,  its 
Literature.  Here,  also  much  came  into 
being,  attained  its  bloom,  and  again  shed  its 
seed  for  future  growths,  during  the  ninety- 
three  years  of  Rogers's  pilgrimage  on  eartk 
Let  us  feature  more  exactly  what  came  and 
went  during  those  ninety -three  years  in 
this  department  also. 

And,  first,  as  regards  the  philosophy  of 
this  period,  the  literature  of  its  highest  spec- 
ulative thought.  Here,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  there  had  been  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  clock,  or  even  a  circuit  and  a  hal^  in 
Rogers's  lifetime.  The  latest  names  of 
eminence  in  British  metaphysics  at  the  date 
of  his  birth  in  1763,  were  those  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  Bishop  Butler,  and  David  Hart- 
ley, all  of  whom  had  died  within  the  ten 
preceding  years.  Then,  as  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  British  philosophy  during  the 
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first  thirty  years  of  Rogers's  life,  there  were 
the  Scottish  thinkers,  Hume,  and  Reid,  and 
Adam  Smith,  with  their  less  solid  com- 
patriots, Kames  and  Monboddo;  balanced 
somewhat  inadequately  in  South  Britain  by 
Buch  men  as  Priestley  and  Paley.  Rogers 
was  a  boy  of  thirteen  when  David  Hume 
died ;  but  all  the  others  here  named  lived 
till  Rogers  had  reached  manhood,  and  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Adam 
Smith  and  Monboddo,  as  well  as  with  Priest- 
ley. After  these  men,  too,  had  passed 
away  in  their  generation,  the  metaphysical 
succession  was  kept  up  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Mackintosh,  and 
Coleridge,  and  Thomas  Brown,  and  James 
Mill,  all  of  whom  were  his  coevals  within  a 
few  ye^ars,  and  all  of  whom,  after  he  had  been 
on  intimate  terms  with  some  of  them,  he 
survived  twenty  years  or  more.  TTius 
Coleridge  and  Bentham  both  died  in  1834. 
Lastly,  ere  he  died,  the  old  poet  was  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  chained  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Carlyle, 
and  the  younger  Mill,  and  many  others 
with  whose  hames,  at  least,  as  powers  in 
the  intellectual  world,  who  had  made  their 
appearance  when  his  own  career  was  all  but 
fiiiished,  he  must  have  been  familiar.  So 
much  as  regards  the  mere  external  history 
of  the  period  of  British  philosophy  which 
he  had  lived  through.  If  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  internal  history  represented  in 
such  a  series  of  facts  and  names,  the  im- 
pression of  what  he  did  thus  live  through, 
will  be  much  increased.  In  living  through 
the  period  marked  by  such  men  and  names, 
he  had,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  lived 
through  one  of  those  periods  in  the  history 
of  universal  thought,  in  which  the  old  and 
ever-recurring  battle  between  the  two  anta- 
gonistic philosophies  which  have  divided  men 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  been 
fought  over  afresh — ^nay,  probably  fought 
over  twice — with  a  vigour  unparalleled 
since  the  middle  ages,  and  in  forms  of  Ian- 
giiage  quite  new.  The  one  extreme  of  his 
life,  for  example,  rests  in  that  ephoch  when, 
out  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Idealism  of  Berkeley, 
counteracted,  as  it  was,  by  the  English 
sensationalism  and  incipient  materialism  of 
Hartley,  there  has  already  been  bred'tho  tho- 
rough-going Scottish  scepticism  of  Hume; 
and  when,  in  order  to  restore  faith,  Hume^s 
countryman,  Reid,  has  already  rushed,  or, 
rather  patiently  trudged  into  the  vacuum, 
to  feel  for  the  solid  rock,  and  lay  down, 
block  by  block,  his  philosophy  of  common 
sense.  rVom  that  day  forward,  the  true 
opposition  in  Britain  is  between  the  Scottish 
philosophy  of  Reid,  and  the  native  English 
sensationalism    bequeathed  by  Locke  and 


Hartley,  and  working  itself  out  slowly  to 
its  final  consequences.  The  two  streams 
flow,  together,  and  sometimes  cross  and 
intermix.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  same 
great  battle  has  been  fighting  itself,  in  other 
forms,  on  the  Continent.  In  Germany, 
Kant,  roused  as  Reid  had  been  in  Scotland, 
to  a  defence  of  the  faith  in  philosophy 
against  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  had  defend- 
ed it  in  his  profounder  German  fashion,  and 
had  thus  given  rise  to  the  German  Trans- 
cendental Philosophy,  with  all  that  has 
since  come  out  of  it.  This  philosophical 
activity  of  Kant  falls  fully  within  the  life  of 
Rogers,  for  Kant  died  in  1804,  when  Ro- 
gers was  a  man  of  forty.  In  France,  on 
the  other  hand — the  intellectual  scepticism 
of  Hume  mingling  at  once  with  what  may 
be  called  the  native  moral  and  social  scep- 
ticism of  Voltaire — there  had  issued,  as  the 
natural  but  still  illogical  result,  that  Gallic 
system  of  sensationalism,  which  far  more 
avowedly  materialistic  than  the  contempo- 
rary sensationalism  of  England,  reigned 
supreme  till,  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
Scotland  and  Germany  supplied  modifying 
demerits.  Now,  both  of  these  foreign  phi- 
losophies reacted  on  that  British  controversy 
with  which  they  had  original  relations. 
Through  the  poetic-philosophic  mind  of 
Coleridge,  as  through  a  window  of  coloured 
glass,  there  was  poured  into  the  prevalent 
sensationalism,  or  into  the  ill-mixed  sensa- 
tionalism and  traditional  theolo^  of  Eng- 
land, a  flood  of  tinted  German  light ;  while 
the  task  of  revising  Reid's  philosophy  from 
the  foundation,  with  the  aid  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  that  Kant  and  his  German 
successors  had  done,  and  so  deepening  and 
rebuilding  the  national  Scottish  Philosophy, 
fell  to  the  harder  and  severer  mind  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  The  communication 
between  English  and  French  sensationalism 
had  all  this  while  being  going  on  through 
such  thinkers  as  Bentham  and  Mill ; 
and  more  recently  we  have  had  an  in- 
fusion of  French  sensationalism  in  its 
most  pronounced  materialistic  form  of  so- 
called  Positivism,  through  translations 
from  M.  Auguste  Comte. 

Had  any  one  informed  old  Rogers  that 
he  had  lived  through  all  this,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  said  that  he  was  really  not 
aware  of  it,  but  was  very  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  hoped  it  was  all  over.  He  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  those  who  put  in  practice 
Goethe's  fiunous  anti-metaphysical  maxim, 
and  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  think- 
ing about  thinking.  Herein  he  differed 
greatly  not  only  from  his  friend  Coleridge, 
but  alio  from  his  friend  Wordsworth,  and 
many  other  contemporary  poets.    His  phi^ 
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losophy,  so  far  as  he  had  any,  was  the  sim- 
ple practical  philosophiy  whidi  confines  it- 
self to  the  consideration  of  the  art  of  plea- 
sant and  tranquil  living ;  and,  wherever  he 
deals  with  maxim,  it  is  with  the  time-hon- 
oured maxims  which  have  been  rubbed 
smooth  by  poets  in  the  service  of  this  phi- 
losophy. Hume  or  Reid,  Kant  or  Comte, 
it  was  all  the  same  to  him ;  for,  whichever 
philosophy  was  uppermost,  there  seemed 
little  danger  that  his  little  metaphysics — 
which  consisted  very  much  in  believing  that 
men  ought  to  pay  their  way,  keep  their 
temper,  and  cultivate  soft  affections — ^would 
ever  be  disturbed  or  persecuted.  Almost 
the  only  one  of  his  poems  in  whidi  one 
discerns  something  of  the  influence  of  con- 
temporary metaphysical  speculation,  is  his 
Pleasures  of  Memory,  which  is  a  mild  poeti- 
cal exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  as  made  popular  by  Hartley 
and  others.  Nor,  unfortunately  as  regards 
the  interest  of  his  Tahle-talk  in  the  depart- 
ment of  gossip  about  contemporary  philoso- 
phers and  philosophic  systems,  was  Rogers 
one  of  those  who  make  up  for  not  thinking 
about  thinking  by  (what  is  really  a  very 
different  thing)  linking  about  thinking 
about  thinking,  Goethe,  who  desired  to  avoid 
the  first,  was  his  whole  life  practising  the 
second ;  and  hence  his  own  metaphysics 
consisted  in  being  anti-metaphysical.  More- 
over, for  the  same  reason,  his  talk  was  rich 
enou^  in  reference  to  the  history  of  thought 
and  speculation  in  his  time.  But  in  Rogers's 
case  it  was  otherwise ;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  eminent  men  were  interesting  to  him 
as  such,  without  any  regard  to  the  precise 
grounds  of  their  eminence,  and  that,  seeing, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  celebrated 
thinkers  as  well  as  celebrated  poets,  or  ac- 
tors, or  men  of  fashion,  he  noticed  them 
with  curiosity,  and  aflerwards  told  his  re- 
miniscences of^  them,  the  history  of  British 
speculation  in  his  time,  important  as  that 
history  was,  would  have  had  nothing  to  re- 
present it  in  his  Tabl&-Talk«  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, simply  because  Rogers  lived  so  long 
and  knew  so  many  people,  he  could  not  but 
have  some  interesting  enough  recollections 
of  the  ways  and  physiognomies  of  men  of 
the  philosophic  tribe ;  here  are  a  few  such : 

Story  (f  Stone  and  his  Critics. — "  Hume  told 
Cadell  the  bookseller,  that  he  had  a  great  desire 
to  be  introdaced  to  as  many  of  the  persons  who 
had  written  against  him  as  could  be  collected ; 
and  requested  Cadell  to  bring  him  and  them  to- 
gether. Accordingly  Dr.  Douelas,  Dr.  A.dams, 
&c.  &c,,  were  invitea  by  OadeU  to  dine  at  his 
house  in  order  to  meet  Hume.  They  came ;  and 
Dr.  Price  who  was  of  the  party,  assured  me  that 
they  were  all  delighted  with  David.'' 


that   I 
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RecoUeeUon  qf  Adam  Smith. — ^Whanayoin| 
man,  I  went  to  Edinbiugh,  cariyiDgletterB  of  it 
trodaction  (from  Dr.  Kippis,  Dr.  Price,  Ac)  to 
Adam  Smith,  Robertson,  and  others.  Wheol 
Srst  saw  Smith  he  was  at  breakfast^  eating  stnv- 
t)erries ;  and  he  descanted  on  the  superior  flaroor 
of  those  grown  in  Scotland.  I  found  him  wj 
kind  and  communicative.  He  was  what  (Robert- 
son  was  not)  a  man  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  flf 
the  world.  Once,  in  the  ooorse  of  ooiit«i» 
tion,  I  happened  to  remark  of  some  writer  that  k 
was  '  rather  snperficial,— a  Yoltaire.'  '  Sir/  criai 
Smith,  striking  the  table  with  his  hand,  '  that 
has  been  but  one  Voltaire,' " 

Anecdote  of  Palei/. — '*  I  never  saw  Paley 
my  brother  knew  hun  wdl  and  liked  him  i 
Paley  used  to  say,  in  his  broad  dUalect,  '  I  am  s 
advocate  for  oorrot^ptioo,' "  (that  Ib,  pariiawwntiiy 
infloenoe.) 

Coleridge's  Talk. — "  Coleridge  wasamarveOos 
talker.  One  morning,  when  Hookham  Frere  ak 
breakfasted  with  me,  Coleridge  talked  for  thiee 
hours  without  intermission  about  poetry,  and  » 
admirably,  that  I  wish  every  word  he  uttmd  bid 
been  taken  down.  Bat  sometimes  his  harai^iiaa 
were  quite  unintelligible,  not  only  to  mysdC  bit 
to  otl^.  Wordsworth  and  I  called  upon  hm 
one  forenoon,  when  he  was  in  a  lodging  o£f  Pall 
Mali  He  talked  uninterruptedly  for  about  two 
hours,  during  which  Wordsworth  listened  to  bim 
with  profound  attention,  every  now  and  then  nod- 
dmg  his  head  as  if  in  assent  On  quitting  tbe 
lodging,  I  said  to  Wordsworth,  '  Well,  for  ny 
own  part,  I  could  not  make  head  nor  tail  of  C<^ 
ride's  oration ;  pray,  did  you  understand  itf 
'  Not  one  syllable  of  it,'  was  Wordsworth's  reply." 

Mackintosh. — "  When  I  lived  in  the  Temple, 
Mackintosh  and  Richard  Sharp  used  to  come  to 
my  chambers,  and  stay  there  for  hours,  talking 
metaphysics.  One  day  they  were  so  intent  on 
theur '  mrst  cause,'  <  spirit,'  and  <  matter/  that  thej 
were  unconscious  of  my  having  left  them,  paid  a 
visit,  and  returned.  I  was  a  Uttle  angry  at  this, 
and,  to  show  mv  indifference  about  them,  sat 
down  and  wrote  letters  without  taking  any  notice 
of  theuL  I  never  met  a  man  with  a  fuller  miod 
than  Mackintosh,  such  readiness  on  all  subject!!^ 
such  a  talker !" 

Rogers  puzzled  as  to  tfte  origin  ofevU. — "  Why 
there  should  be  evil  in  the  world  is  indeed  a  mys- 
tery. Milton  attempts  to  answer  the  question; 
but  he  has  not  done  it  satisfactorily.  The  three 
acntest  men  with  whom  I  was  ever  acquainted, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Malthus,  and  Boboi 
Smith  [an  elder  brother  of  Sydney]  were  all 
agreed  that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  must  be 
in  some  respects  limited,  else  there  could  be  no 
sin  and  misery." 

This  last  quotation  will  indicate,  better 
than  anything  else  could,  Rogers's  calibre  as 
a  metaphysician  on  his  own  account.  Only 
&ncy  a  little  old  gentleman  citing  it  as  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  three  acutest  moi 
he  had  ever  known,  and  intimating  his  dis- 
position to  agree  with  them,  that,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil,  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Deity  is  in 
some  respects  incompetent,  and  does  not  fill 
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all  creation,  but  only,  as  it  were,  a  large 
piece  of  the  middle  of  it!  That  such  a 
wretched  little  bit  of  Anthropomorphism 
could  have  lingered  in  the  theology  of  any 
creature  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  mucrn 
more  that  it  should  unsuspectingly  be  given 
out  by  him  in  conversation  as  passable 
metaphysics,  might  seem  incredibla  That 
Rogers  had  misconceived  something  which 
he  had  heard  Mackintosh,  Malthus,  and  Bo- 
bus  Smith  say,  we  take  for  granted ;  and, 
indeed,  but  for  a  note  of  Mr.  Dyce's,  which 
shows  that  he  was  himself  surprised  at  the 
opinion  he  heard  Rogers  quote,  we  should 
&ncy  that  the  mistake  was  his.  As  it  is, 
the  saying  is  an  authentic  measure  of  the 
intellect,  and  we  might  say,  also,  of  the  im- 
agination of  Rogers.  - 

Besides  philosophers,  Rogers  had  seen, 
during  his  ninety-three  years  of  life,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  historians  come  and 
go,  adding  by  their  conjoint  labours  to  the 
historical  department  of  British  literature 
much  of  what,  in  that  department,  now  con- 
stitutes our  chief  boast  and  excellence. 
"  Hume  and  Smollett,"  for  example,  now  a 
kind  of  permanent  literary  entity  in  the 
British  mind,  was  an  association  of  names 
which  had  hardly  been  formed  when  Rogers 
was  a  child ;  for  Smollett's  historical  work 
had  appeared  in  1758,  and  Hume's  last  vol- 
umes were  published  in  1762.  Robertson 
had  taken  his  place  among  our  historical 
writers  a  year  or  two  before  Rogers's  birth ; 
but  his  "  Charles  V."  was  not  published  till 
1769,  and  his  "  History  of  America"  not 
till  1777,  when  Rogers  was  old  enough  to 
read  it.  The  Standard  History  of  English 
Poetry,  by  Thomas  Warton,  was  in  course 
of  publication  between  1774  and  1781,  or 
between  Rogers's  twelfth  and  his  nineteenth 
year.  Rogers  was  fourteen  years  old  in 
1776,  when  the  first  quarto  volume  of  Gib- 
bon's great  work  was  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  he  was  already  an  author  himself  on 
that  memorable  evening  in  1787,  when 
Gibbon,  having  written  the  last  page  of  his 
last  volume,  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
moonlight  beneath  the  acacias  at  Lausanne, 
proud  for  a  moment  and  then  again  sad  that 
the  labour  of  his  life  was  at  an  end.  Con- 
temporary with  these  men,  or  surviving 
them,  so  as  to  begin  the  present  century, 
were  the  Lyttletons,  the  Dalrymples,  the 
Fergusons,  the  Pinkertons,  and  other  minor 
historical  writers.  We  had  no  complete 
History  of  Greece  till  Rogers  was  verging 
on  his  fiftieth  year,  when  Mitford's  work 
was  fmished ;  Thirl  wall  came  later  to  correct 
and  obliterate  Mitford ;  and  before  Rogers 
died,  we  were  waiting  for  the  twelfth  vol- 
ume of  Grote.    What  a  mass  of  matter,  in 


other  respects,  Rogers  saw,  with  his  own 
eyes,  added  to  the  historical  section  of  our 
literature  after  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
ripe  manhood — a  mass  that  would  form,  we 
believe,  fully  one  half  of  the  entire  section, 
as  it  is  exhibited  continuously  in  the  histor- 
ical shelves  of  our  great  libraries — may  be 
suggested  if  we  remember  that  to  this  time 
belongs  the  influence  on  the  historical  liter- 
ature of  Europe  of  the  genius  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  that  Mackintosh,  Hallam, 
James  Mill,  M'Crie,  Southey,  Arnold,  Ali- 
son, Macaulay,  and  Carlyle,  have  all  lived 
and  written  during  the  same  prolific  age. 

Under  this  head,  one  or  two  extracts  re- 
lating to  the  earlier  historians,  will  shew 
the  nature  of  Rogers's  reminiscences. 

The  historian  Robertson, — "Robertson  was 
very  kind  to  me.  He  one  morDing  spread  out 
the  map  of  Scotland  on  the  floor,  and  got  upon 
his  knees,  to  describe  the  roate  1  ought  to  follow 
in  making  a  tour  on  horseback  through  the  High- 
lands." 

Gibbon. — "  It  is  well  known  that  Fox  visited 
Gibbon  at  Lausanne ;  and  he  was  much  gratified 
by  the  visit  Gibbon,  he  said,  talked  a  great 
deal,  waikinff  np  and  down  the  room,  and 
generally  ending  his  sentences  with  a  genitive 
case ;  every  now  and  then,  too,  casting  a  look  of 
complacency  on  his  own  portrait  b^  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  which  hun^  over  the  chimney-piece — 
that  wonderful  portrait  in  which,while  the  oddness 
and  vulgarity  of  the  features  are  refined  away,  the 
likeness  is  perfectly  preserved.  .  .  .  Gibbon  took 
very  little  exercise.  He  had  been  staying  some 
time  with  Lord  Sheffield  in  the  country ;  and  when 
he  was  about  to  go  away,  the  servants  could  not 
find  his  hat  '  Bless  me,'  said  Gibbon  'I  certainly 
left  it  in  the  hall  on  my  arrival  here.*  He  had  not 
stirred  out  of  doors  during  the  whole  of  the  visit" 

Thomas  Warton. — "  I  never  saw  Thomas  War- 
ton.  I  once  called  at  the  house  of  Robinson,  the 
bookseller,  for  Dr.  Eippis,  who  used  to  introduce 
me  to  manv  literary  pu'ties,  and  who  that  evening 
was  to  take  me  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
He  said,  ^  Tom  Warton  is  up  stairs.'  How  I  now 
wish  that  I  had  gone  up  and  seen  him !  Nor  did 
I  ever  see  Gibbon." 

Mitford, — "  Mitford,  the  historian  of  Greece, 
possessed,  besides  his  learning,  a  wonderful  variety 
of  aooomplishments.  I  always  f^lt  the  highest 
respect  for  him.  TV  hen,  not  long  before  his  death, 
I  used  to  meet  him  in  the  street,  bent  almost 
double,  and  canning  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  he 
reminded  me  of^a  venerable  pilgrim  just  come 
from  Jerusalem.  His  account  of  the  Homeric 
age, — of  the  Sicilian  cities, — and  several  other 
parts  of  his  history,  are  very  pleasing." 

We  have  reserved  to  the  last  that  depart- 
ment of  the  literary  activity,  and  indeed  of 
the  universal  activity  of  Britain,  during  the 
last  ninety -three  years,  with  which  Rogers's 
personal  relations  were  most  intimate  and 
peculiar — the  department  of  poetical  or  im- 
aginative literature,  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
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as  including  all  corresponding  literary  criti- 
cism. A  somewhat  closer  survey  of  what 
was  produced  in  this  department  in  both  its 
subdivisions — that  of  Prose  and  that  of 
Verse — will  form,  therefore,  the  appropri- 
ate conclusion  of  the  present  paper.  In 
such  other  matters  as  we  have  hitherto  been 
speaking  of,  Rogers  was  little  more  than  a 
passive  observer,  borne  alon^  in  a  move- 
ment impelled  by  others ;  but  here,  to  some 
extent,  he  performed  an  active  part. 

Prose  Imaginative  Literature  divides  it- 
self, to  all  ordinary  intents  and  purposes, 
into  the  two  heads  of  the  Novel  and  the 
Drama.     In  both  of  these  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, Rogers  saw  an  immense  and  progress- 
ive change.     At  the  time  when  he  was  bom, 
the  modem  British  novel  had  only  just  been 
invented,  while  the  Drama  was  in  all  its 
glory.     Fielding  had  been  dead  but  nine 
years;   Richardson  but  two;   Sterne  and 
Smollett  were  still  alive ;  Goldsmith,  John- 
son, and  Walpole,   were  hardly  past  the 
middle  of  their  career ;  Foote  was  enter- 
taining all  London  with  his  witticisms,  and 
drawing  crowded  houses  by  his  farces ;  and 
Garrick  was  still  the  wonder  of  the  stage. 
Goldsmith  died  when  Rogers  was  a  boy  of 
ten;  Foote   when   Rogers  was  in  his  fif- 
teenth   year ;    Garrick,  two   years  later ; 
Johnson  survived  till  Rogers  was  twenty- 
one  ;  and  Walpole  did  not  die  till  Rogers 
was  thirty-four.     Such  were  the  men  and 
the  influences  mling  in  popular  British  lit- 
erature, and  especially  in  the  literature  of 
prose-fiction  and  criticism,  when  Rogers  be- 
gan his  life.     Before  he  had  ended  it,  what 
a  host  of  new  names  he  could  count !  After 
Garrick,  the   Kembles,  and   Siddonses,  the 
Keans,  the  Macreadys,  and   many  others 
whose  faces  and  gestures  are  commemorat- 
ed in  our  histories  of  the  stage,  and  live  in 
the  recollections  of  those  who  saw  them, 
had  entered  and  crossed   the  boards  and 
picked  up  their  boquets  and  bowed  and 
made  their  exit;  and,  to  supply  these,  or 
their  more  grotesque  and  mirth-provoking 
associates,  with  such  new  matter  as  the  de- 
mands of  their  audiences  required,    there 
iiad  been  a  contemporary  series  of  dramatic 
authors.     On  the  whole,  however,  the  age 
of  high  dramatic  production  for  the  actual 
purposes  of  the  stage  had  passed  away.    In 
.  Tragedy  it  was  notoriously  so,  for,  with  few 
exceptions,  it  was  as  actors  in  the  old  dra- 
mas of  Shakespeare  and  his  successors,  that 
the  tragedians  we  have  named  spent  their 
lives ;  but  even  in  Comedy  the  same  fact  was 
apparent.    Out  of  hundreds  of  comic  wri- 
ters for  the  stage,  who  had  come  in  the  place 
of  the  Goldsmiths  and  Footes  and  Garricks, 
only  a  very  few — such  as  Coleman  the  elder 


(1733-1794),  Cumberland   (1782-1811), 
Holcroft    (1745-1809),    O'Keefe    (1746- 
1833),  Sheridan  (1751-1816),  Mrs.  Ind^ 
bald  (1753-1821),  Coleman    the   younger 
(1762-1836,)  and  Reynolds  (1765-1841^ 
— could  be  noted  as  worthy  of  a  place  • 
the  annals  of  true  literature  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Rogers's  earlier  and  later  manhood; 
while,  if  we  oome  down  later  still,  to  tin 
cluster  of  purveyors  of  theatrical  literatut 
who  were  busy  in  Rogers's  old  age,  and 
whom  he  left  behind  him  catering  for  tk 
generation  to  which  we  ourselves  belong 
almost  the  only  prose-dramatist,  employing 
real  intellect  and  real  literary  skill  in  tiut 
species  of  production,  was  Douglas  JerroUL 
During  Rogers's  life,  therefore,  the  drama,  as 
a  form  of  our  true  and  permanent  literature, 
had  become  almost  extinct.     To  what  pre- 
cise combination  of  social  causes  this  dedim 
of  a  form  of  literature  once  so  popular,  v» 
owing,  we  need  not  here  inquire.     Late  diB> 
ners  may  have  had  somethmg  to  do  with  it; 
but,  in  a  great  measure,  the  phenomenon  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  rise  of  new  fbnns 
of  evening  amusement,  competing  with  the 
"  legitimate"  drama,  and  obliging  the  proprie 
tors  of  theatres  to  substitute  mere  fun  and 
fiirce  and  spectacle^  for  the  more  intellectual 
entertainment    which    had    once    suffice! 
Moreover,  and  possibly  also  involving  soma 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  &ct  is  un- 
doubted that  this  era  of  the  decline  of  tha 
legitimate  British  drama  was  the  era  of  the 
development  of  the  legitimate  British  novel 
Observe  how,  in  this  department,  writer  a^ 
ter  writer  sprang  up  in  Rogers's  lifetime, 
each  betaking  himself,  as  by  instinct,  to  that 
form  of  narrative  fiction  which  Richardson, 
and  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  and  Sterne,  and 
Goldsmith  had  already  made  classical,  and 
all,  by  their  successive  modifications  of  it, 
helping  to  bring  us  forward  to  our  present 
age  of  universal  novel-writing  and  novel- 
reading,  with  its  vast  apparatus  of  circulat- 
ing libraries.    Immediate  successors  of  thesa 
fathers  of  the  British  novel,  whom  we  hava 
named  as  still  alive  or  only  just  dead  at  tha 
time  of  Rogers's  birth,  were  such  writers  as 
Henry  Mackenzie,  whose  "  Man  of  Feeling^ 
was  published  in  1771;  Miss  Bnmey,  whosa 
"Evelina"   was    published  in   1777;    and 
Hannah   More,  whose  moral  tales    wera 
in  request  when  Rogers  was  yet  a  youth. 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  "Simple  Storv"  appeared 
in  1761,  and  her  "  Nature  and  Art"  in  17%. 
Then  came  the  powerful  genius  of  Godwin, 
whose  "  Caleb  Williams"  was  published  in 
1704 ;  and  then  the  various  activity  of  tha 
oriental  Beckford,  the  mystery-loving  Mrs. 
RadclifTe  with  her  corridors  and  old  Italian 
castles,  the  shrewd  and  moral  Miss  £dg^ 
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worth,  the  shrewd  and  lady's-secret- reveal- 
ing Miss  Austen,  and  the  ghastly  M.  G. 
Lewis.  By  these  and  other  novelists  the 
demand  was  supplied  till  about  the  year 
1814,  when  "  Waverly"  appeared,  proclaim- 
ing the  advent,  in  this  field  of  literature,  of 
the  greatest  master  of  historical  romance, 
and  the  romance  of  antique  life,  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  genius  of  Scott 
took  possession  of  the  land,  and  under  his 
influence  there  came  that  outburst  of  the 
literature  of  chivalry  which  has  lasted,  in 
various  forms,  to  our  own  day.  Somewhat 
later,  and  with  more  or  less  of  Scott's  in- 
fluence traceable  in  them,  have  come  the 
sentimental  novel,  the  fashionable  novel,  the 
naval  novel,  and  the  political  novel,  practis- 
ed by  the  Bulwers,  the  Gores,  the  Marry atts, 
the  Disraelis,  and  myriads  more;  while,  in 
still  more  recent  times,  there  has  been  a 
new  literary  avatar  in  the  serial  novels  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lever,  and  their  imi- 
tators, and  even,  competing  with  that,  there 
has  appeared  what  may  be  called  the  litera- 
ture of  philosophical  and  speculative  fiction. 
In  poetry  proper,  or  the  art  of  verse,  the 
amount  and  the  variety  of  what  the  age  of 
Rogers  brought  forth  and  added  on,  as  its 
contribution,  to  the  literature  it  had  inherited 
from  the  past,  were  not  less  remarkable. 
Take  a  few  of  the  external  facts.  When 
Rogers  was  born,  Collins  and  Dyer  and 
Allan  Ramsay  were  just  dead.  Shenstone 
died  in  the  very  year  of  his  birth;  Churchill 
the  following  year ;  Young  not  till  the  year 
after  that ;  and  Rogers  was  a  child  of  six 
when  Falconer  sailed  on  his  fatal  voyage, 
and  one  year  older  when,  in  the  heart  of  that 
metropolis  with  whose  streets  he  was  just 
beginnmg  to  be  acquainted,  Chatterton  was 
found  dead  in  his  garret.  In  the  same  year 
(1770)  Akenside  died  ;  in  the  following 
year.  Gray;  and  three  years  later.  Gold- 
smith. The  poetry  of  these  men,  with 
Beattie's  "Minstrel,"  completed  in  1774, 
the  classic  verses  of  Mason  and  the  Wartons, 
and  such  more  ponderous  stuff*  as  Johnson 
chose  to  put  forth  under  the  name  of  poetry, 
formed  tne  staple  reading  of  those  who  read 
recent  or  contemporary  verse  at  all  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  Rogers's  life.  The 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  British 
poetry,  dates  almost  exactly  from  the  time 
when  he  himself  began  to  be  a  poet.  Indeed, 
in  our  histories  of  British  literature,  it  is 
usual  to  fix  on  the  year  1786 — ^the  veiy 
year  in  which  Rogers  published  his  first  vol- 
ume of  poems — as  the  year  which  closed 
one  period,  and  begun  that  other  which  ex- 
tends to  our  own  time.  For  a  year  or  two 
before  1786,  there  had  been  manifestations 
of  a  new  poetic  spirit  difl*eruig  from  that  of 


the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a 
whole,  and  more  particularly  from  that  of 
Darwin,  Hayley,  and  the  silly  Delia  Crus- 
cans,  who  represented  the  poetry  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  in  its  latest  and  dying  stage, 
Crabbe,  for  example,  had  published  his 
"  Library"  in  1781 ;  and  Cowper  had  made 
his  first  distinct  appearance  as  a  poet  in  1782, 
when  he  was  already  in  his  fifty-second  year. 
Crabbe's  "  Village'^  was  published  in  1783; 
and  Cowper  first  made  an  effective  impres- 
sion by  the  publication  of  his  second  volume, 
including  his  "Task,"  in  1785.  Thus, 
Rogers  was  heard  of  as  a  poet  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  Crabbe  and  Cowper,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  bom  nine  years  before 
him,  and  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  senior 
by  thirty-two  years,  and  died  fifty-six  years 
ago.  But  more  exactly  contemporary  with 
Rogers  than  either  Crabbe  or  Cowper  was  a 
poet  greater  than  both.  In  that  very  year 
1786,  which  saw  Rogers's  Ode  to  Superstition 
and  other  poems  issued  from  a  London  press, 
the  first  edition  of  the  poems  of  Robert 
Burns  was  published  at  Kilmarnock.  It  is 
this  fact,  pernaps,  together  with  the  necessity 
of  fixing  on  some  year,  that  has  diposed  our 
literary  historians  to  fix  on  1786  as  the  true 
beginning  of  our  present  literary  era.  But, 
even  with  such  men  as  Crabbe,  Cowper, 
and  Bums  alreadv  in  the  field,  the  battle  of 
the  new  against  tiie  old  was  not  immediate- 
ly concluded.  Bowles,  bora  the  year  before 
Rogers,  published  his  famous  "Fourteen 
Sonnets"  in  1789;  and  such  was  the  effect 
on  the  tastes  of  contemporary  Englishmen 
of  this  little  publication  issued  from  an  ob- 
scure printing-office  at  Bath,  that  it  is  not 
unusual  to  speak  of  t7,  rather  than  of  any  of 
the  preceding  publications  of  Crabbe,  Cow- 
per, or  Bums,  as  having  first  taught  our 
poets  and  critics  at  the  close  of  last  century 
what  true  poetry  was.  At  all  events, 
Wordsworth,  in  whom  the  poetic  Revolution 
was  completed,  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Bowles.  "When  Bowles's 
Sonnets  first  appeared,"  Wordsworth  him- 
self said  to  Mr.  Dyce,  "I  bought  them  in 
a  walk  through  London  with  my  dear  bro- 
ther, who  was  afterwards  drowned  at  sea. 
I  read  them  as  we  went  along ;  and,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  my  brother,  I  stopped 
in  a  niche  of  London  Bridge  to  finish  the  pam- 
phlet." Coleridge  and  Southey  have  record- 
ed, in  very  similar  terms,  their  delight  in  first 
reading  these  Sonnets ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1792  that  these  poets,  reading  Wordsworth's 
"Descriptive  Sketches,"  published  in  that 
year,  transferred  their  allegiance  from 
Bowles  to  the  greater  and  younger  poet.  In 
that  year  also,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Rogers  made  his  second  appearance  as  a 
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poet  in  his  Pleasures  of  Memory,  The  author 
of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  was  seven  years 
the  senior  of  the  new  poet,  who  was  then 
but  twenty-two,  and  had  his  fame  to  win. 
How  he  did  win  it,  and  how  already  before 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  names  of 
Wordsworth,  and  of  his  friends  Coleridge 
and  Southey,  (bom,  the  one  in  1T72,  the 
other  in  1774,)  were  even  better  known  in 
English  poetry  than  that  of  Rogei-s,  though 
he  had  had  the  start  of  them  by  several 
years,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind 
any  one.  The  whole  of  the  early  productive 
activity  of  these  three  poets,  as  well  as  the 
collateral  critical  services  of  GifTord  in  lash- 
ing the  Delia  Cruscans  to  death,  fidls  within 
the  interval  betwen  Rogers's  thirtieth  and 
his  fortieth  year.  And  then,  onward  from 
his  fortieth  year  to  near  his  fiftieth,  or  from 
1802  to  1812,  what  is  he  but  one  star  in 
that  unusually  large  constellation  of  contem- 
porary poets  which  included  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Bowles,  and 
others  already  named,  as  well  as  such  men 
of  later  appearance,  as  Scott,  Campbell, 
Moore,  Bloomfield,  Hogg,  James  Mont- 
gomery, Kirke  White,  and  Charles  Lamb. 
With  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  men  Rogers 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  he  bought  ^eir 
successive  productions  as  they  appeared ; 
and  he  read  also  the  criticisms  upon  them 
which  formed  so  much  of  the  matter  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly,  Campbell's 
"Pleasures  of  Hope"  was  published  in  1799, 
or  seven  years  after  the  poem  of  Rogers 
which  suggested  the  title  ;  and  Scott's  nar- 
rative poems  filled  the  ten  years  between 
1805  and  1815.  Hien  when,  satiated  with 
the  rich  variety  of  all  these  poets,  the  British 
public  were  beginning  to  think  that  they 
had  poetry  enough,  there  came  the  com- 
motion of  Byron's  muse,  fluttering  these 
poets  into  new  activity,  and  raising  a  flight 
of  others  for  the  first  time  from  the  ground. 
The  Byronic  period  lasted,  we  may  say, 
from  1809  to  1824,  and  included  within  it 
not  only  the  continuation  of  the  literary 
lives  of  Wordsworth,  Bowles,  Southey, 
Crabbe,  Rogers  himself,  Campbell,  Moore, 
and  Scott,  but  also  the  meteoric  apparition 
and  disappearance  of  Shelley  and  Keats.  In 
a  sky  red  with  the  glare  of  Byron's  genius, 
the  poetry  of  these  two  younger  spirits 
hung  for  a  time  like  a  pale  white  vapour 
which  men  hardly  marked ;  but'  scarcely 
had  Byron  died  when,  as  the  glare  b^an  to 
die  away,  the  pale  white  vapour  floated 
farther  and  more  visibly,  and  Wordsworth 
and  others  still  surviving  to  send  forth  later 
and  not  discordant  emanations  to  mingle 
with  it,  the  atmosphere  assumed  its  more 
normal  aspect  of  quiet  blue  well  charged 


with  cloud.  All  this  Rogers  saw,  and  is 
gazing  on  the  becalmed  heaven  from  whid 
the  Byronic  storm  had  thus  passed,  and  ia 
which  the  influence  of  Wordsworth,  modified 
by  that  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  was  again  pw. 
vailing,  he  began  about  his  seventieth  jm 
to  ask  what  would  be  next, — ^lo,  on  the  hor- 
izon  the  Tennysonian  star !  Higher  up  tlie 
heavens  it  rolls,  ever  clearer  and  brighter  ai 
the  gloom  fills  the  vault :  star  after  9tv 
follows  in  its  train;  the  old  stars  meanwluk 
sinking  in  the  horizon  opposite ;  and  ere  tbe 
veteran  himsejf  quits  the  scene  the  Tennj- 
sonian  constellation,  too,  seems  to  have 
reached  its  mid-arc,  and  the  stars  of  an  vft- 
formed  new  one  are  glimmering  in  de 
east. 

So  much  for  the  external  &et8  of  the  his- 
tory of  British  poetry  during  the  life  of 
Rogers.  He  lived,  we  may  add,  in  six  lao- 
reate-ships.  Whitehead  was  Laureate  wImb 
Rogers  was  bom ;  and,  as  his  term  of  office 
extended  to  1788,  Rogers  began  his  poetic 
career  as  one  of  Whitehead's  subjects.  Th« 
came  Warton's  short  laureateship,  from  1788 
to  1790 ;  then  the  reign  of  lienry  James 
Pye,  from  1790  to  1813;  next  that  of 
Southey  from  1818  to  1843 ;  next  that  of 
Wordsworth,  who  died  in  1850 ;  and  lastly 
that  of  Tennyson.  Of  all,  therefore,  tlial 
intervenes  between  the  beginning  of  White- 
head's  laureateship  and  me  sixth  year  of 
Tennyson's,  Rogers  forms  a  part.  A  few  of 
his  reminiscences  of  the  literary  men  of  this 
period,  will  show  at  least  his  social  relations 
to  its  successive  peers  and  conjunctions  of 
influence. 

Early  Poetical  Readings  — **  I  was  a  mere  lid 
when  Mason's  G)xiy  was  published.  I  read  it  in 
my  yoong  days  with  delight,  and  have  done  so 
ever  stnce  :  the  Letters  have  fbr  me  an  inexprM- 
sible  charm ;  they  are  as  witty  as  Walpole's,  and 
have,  what  his  want,  trae  wisdom.  I  used  to  take 
a  pocket  edition  of  Gray's  Poems  with  me  dnrii^ 
my  morolDg  walks  to  town  to  my  fEither's  baokio^ 
house,  where  I  was  a  clerk,  and  read  them  by  t& 
way.  1  can  repeat  them  all.  .  .  .1  remember 
taking  Beattie's  Minstrel  down  from  my  &ther^ 
shelves,  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  and  readiof 
it,  for  ibe  first  time,  with  such  ddight  I  It  stiU 
charms  me, — (I  mean  the  First  Bock ;  the  Seoood 
is  very  infiodor.)" 

Attempted  call  on  Dr.  Johnson, — *'  My  friend 
Maltby  and  I,  when  we  were  very  young  men,  had 
a  strong  desire  to  see  Dr.  Johnson ;  uid  we  de- 
termioed  to  call  upon  him  and  introduce  ouraelveB. 
We  acoordiDgly  proceeded  to  his  home  in  Bolt 
Court ;  and  I  had  my  hand  on  the  knocker,  wheu 
our  courage  failed  us,  aod  we  retreated.  Maoy 
years  afterwards,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
Boswell,  who  said,  *  What  a  pi^  that  you  did  not 

fo  boldly  in !  he  would  have  received  jou  with  all 
indness."' 
Bums, — •*  I  never  saw  Burns :  I  was  within 
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thirty  miles  of  Dumfries  when  he  was  living  there, 
and  yet  I  did  not  go  to  visit  him,  which  I  have 
regretted  ever  since.  ...  I  think  his  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night  the  finest  pastoral  in  any  lan- 
gaage.  How  incapable  of  estimating  Barns's 
i^enius  were  the  worthy  folks  of  Edinburgh  I 
Henry  Mackenzie  (who  ought  to  have  known 
better)  advised  him  to  take  for  his  model  in  song- 
writing,  Mrs.  John  Hunter." 

Reception  of  Rogers's  early  Poems, — "  On  the 
publication  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  I  sent  a 
copy  to  Mason,  who  never  acknowledged  it  I 
learned,  however,  from  Gilpin,  and  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  that  Mason,  in  a  letter  to  him,  had 
spoken  well  of  it ;  he  pronounced  it  to  be  very 
different  in  style  from  the  poetry  of  the  day.  . . . 
When  I  first  came  forward  as  a  poet,  I  was 
highly  gratified  by  the  praise  which  Hayley  be- 
stowed on  my  writings,  and  which  was  com- 
mnnicated  to  me  by  Cadell,  the  publisher.  In 
those  days,  indeed,  praise  was  sweet  to  me,  even 
when  it  came  from  those  who  were  far  inferior  to 
Hayley ;  what  pleasure  I  felt  on  being  told  that 
Este  had  said  of  me,  '  A  child  of  Goldsmith, 
sir!'" 

Crabbe. — "I  have  heard  Orabbe  describe  his 
mingled  feelings  of  hope  and  tear  as  he  stood  on 
London  Bridge,  when  he  first  came  up  to  town  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  literary  world. . . .  Crabbe's 
enrly  poetry  is  by  far  the  best  as  to  finish.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  compose  his  later  verses 
with  equal  care.  He  answered,  ^  Becaose  my 
reputation  is  already  made.'  When  he  afterwards 
told  me  that  he  never  prodnced  more  ihd^n  forty 
verses  a  day,  I  said  that  he  had  better  do  as  1 
do, — stint  himself  to /our." 

tVordsiDorth  afid  Fox. — "  I  introduced  Words- 
worth to  Fox,  having  taken  him  with  me  to  a 
ball  ffiven  by  Mrs.  Fox.  *  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
yon,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  though  I  am  not  of  your 
faction,'  was  all  that  Fox  said  to  him, — meaning 
that  he  admired  a  school  of  poetry  different  from 
tliat  to  which  Wordsworth  belonged." 

Souihey,  Coleridge,  and  Word^corth. — **  In  all 
his  domestic  relations,  Soathey  was  the  most 
nmiable  of  men ;  but  he  had  no  general  philan- 
thropy ;  he  was  what  you  call  a  cold  man.  He 
was  never  happy  except  when  reading  a  book  or 
making  one.  Oolerid^  once  said  to  me,  *  1  can't 
ihitik  of  Southey,  without  seeing  him  either 
mending  or  using  a  pen. '  I  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Lord  Loiu&dale's,  in  company  with  Words- 
worth and  others ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  walking  aboat,  talking  and  amusing  them- 
selves, Sontney  preferred  sitting  solus  in  the 
library.  *  How  cold  he  is  V  was  the  exclamation 
of  Wordsworth, — himself  so  joyous  and  com- 
municative.— Southey  told  me  that  he  had  read 
8[)enser  through  about  thirty  times,  and  that  he 
could  not  read  Pope  through  once.  He  thought 
meanly  of  Yirgil ;  so  did  Coleridge ;  and  so,  at 
.  >ne  time,  did  Wordsworth.  When  I  lately  men- 
tioned to  Wordsworth  an  unfi&vourable  opinion 
which  he  had  formerly  expressed  to  me  about  a 
passage  in  Virgil, '  Oh,'  he  said,  *  we  used  to  talk 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in  those  days.' " 

Sir  Walter  &»«.—"  I  introduced  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  Madame  D' Arblay,  having  taken  him  with 
me  to  her  house.  She  had  not  heard  that  he  was 
lume  ;  and  when  he  limped  towards  a  chair,  she 
said,  '  Dear  me,  Sir  Walter,  I  hope  you  have  not 
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met  with  an  accident  ?*  He  answered,  '  An  ac- 
cident, madam,  nearly  as  old  as  my  birth.'  .  .  . 
There  is  a  very  pleasing  spirit  of  kindness  in 
Scott's  Life  of  Swift  ^'^^  Lives  of  the  Novelists ;  he 
endeavours  to  place  everybody's  actions  in  the 
most  favourable  light  ....  As  a  story,  his 
Lady  of  the  Lake  is  delightful.  On  the  whole, 
his  poetry  is  too  carelessly  written  to  suit  my 
taste ;  but  parts  of  it  are  very  happy." 

Byron — "  Neither  Moore  nor  myself  had  ever 
seen  Byron,  when  it  was  settled  that  he  should 
dine  at  my  house  to  meet  Moore ;  nor  was  he 
known  by  sight  to  Campbell,  who,  happening  to 
call  upon  me  that  morning,  consented  to  j>in  the 
party.  I  thought  it  best  that  I  alone  shoold  be 
m  tlie  drawing-room  when  Byron  entered  it ;  and 
Moore  and  Campbell  accordingly  withdrew. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  they  returned,  and  I  intro- 
duced them  to  him  severa^,  naming  them  as 
Adam  named  the  beasts.  When  we  sat  down  to 
dinner,  I  asked  Byron  if  he  wonld  take  soup  ? 
*  No ;  he  never  took  soap.' — Would  he  take  some 
fish  ?  *  No  ;  he  never  took  fiflii.'— Presently,  I 
asked  if  he  would  eat  some  mutton  ?  '  No ;  he 
never  ate  mutton.' — I  then  asked  if  he  would  take 
a  glass  of  wine  ?  '  No ;  he  never  tastod  wine.' — 
It  was  now  necessary  to  inquire  what  he  did  eat  and 
drink ;  and  the  answer  was, — ^  Nothing  but  hard 
biscuits  and  soda-water.'  Unfortunately,  neither 
hard  biscuits  nor  soda-water  wefe  at  hand ;  and 
he  dined  upon  potatoes  bruised  down  on  his  plate 
and  drenched  with  vinegar.  My  guests  stayed  till 
very  late,  discussing  the  merits  of  Walter  Scott 
and  Joanna  Bailiie.  Some  days  after,  meeting 
Hobhoose,  I  said  to  him,—*  How  long  will  Lord 
Byron  persevere  in  his  present  diet?'  He  re- 
plied,—' Just  as  long  as  you  continue  to  notice  it.' 
I  did  not  know  what  I  now  know  to  be  a  fact, — * 
that  Byron,  after  leaving  ray  house,  had  gone  to 
a  Club  in  St  James's  Street  and  eaten  a  hearty 
meat-supper.  .  .  .  Byron  had  prodigious  fkcility 
of  composition.  He  was  fond  of  suppers,  and 
used  often  to  sup  at  my  house  and  eat  heartily, 
(for  he  had  then  given  up  the  hard  biscuit  and 
soda-water  diet;)  after  going  home  he  would 
throw  off  sixty  or  eighty  >erB^,  which  he  would 
send  to  press  next  morning.  ...  In  those  days, 
at  least,  Byron  had  no  readiness  of  reply  in  con- 
versation. If  yon  hai^ned  to  let  fall  any  ob- 
servation which  offended  him,  he  would  say  noth- 
ing at  the  time,  but  the  offence  would  lie  rankling 
in  his  mind,  and  perhaps,  a  fortnight .  after,  he 
would  suddenly  come  out  with  some  yery  cutting 
remarks  upon  you,  giving  them  as  his  deHWrate 
opinions,  the  results  of  his  experiencd'bf'ybnr 
character.  .  .  .  My  latest  interoodrse  wHh  byron 
was  in  Italy.  We  travelled  some  time  together ; 
and,  if  there  was  any  scenery  particularly  well 
worth  seeinff,  he  generally  contrived  that  we 
should  pass  through  it  in  the  dark.  ...  At  this 
time  we  generally  had  a  regular  quarrel, every 
ni^ht,  and  he  would  abuse  me  through  thick  and 
thin,  raking  up  all  the  stories  he  had  heard  which 
he  thought  most  likely  to  mortify  me— how  I 
had  behaved  with  great  cruelty  to  Murphy,  re- 
fosing  to  assist  him  in  his  distreas,  &a,  &c.  But 
next  morning  he  would  shake  me  kindly  by  both 
hands,  and  we  were  excellent  friends  again. 
When  I  parted  from  him  in  Italy,  (never  to  .meet 
him  more,)  a  good  numy  persons  were  looking  on, 
anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  *  Uie  fiimons  kffd.' " 
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ShelUy. — ^**One  dav,  dunng  draner,  at  Pisa, 
when  Shelley  and  Treiawney  were  with  us,  Byron 
chose  to  run  down  Shakespeare,  (for  whom  he, 
like  Sheridan,  either  had,  or  pretended  to  have, 
little  admiration.)  I  said  nothing.  Bnt  Shelley 
immediately  tool£  np  the  defence  of  the  great 
poet,  and  condacted  it  in  his  nsnal  meek  yet  re- 
gelate manner,  nnmoved  by  the  rude  things  with 
which  Byron  interrupted  him» — *  Oh,  that's  very 
wqW  for  an  atheist,' &:c. . . .  Before  meeting  Shelley 
in  Italy,  I  had  seen  him  only  once.  It  was  at  my 
own  honse  in  St.  James's  Place,  where  he  callea 
upon  me — intnoducing  himself— to  request  the 
loan  of  some  money  which  he  wished  to  present  to 
lieigh  Hunt;  and  he  offered  me  a  bond  for  it 
Having  numerous  claims  upon  me  at  that  time  I 
was  obliged  to  refuse  the  loan.  Both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  manners,  Shelley  was  the  perfect  gen- 
tleman." 

In  the  language  of  these  reminiscences, 
though  they  refer  mainly  to  Rogers's  social 
relations  to  his  more  distinguished  poetic  con- 
temporaries, earlier  and  later,  as  far  as  Shel- 
ley, (and  of  such  allusions  as  his  table-talk 
contained  to  poets  and  poetical  matters  sub- 
sequent to  Shelley,  Mr.  Dyce  has  not  thought 
lit  to  preserve  specimens,)  there  is  a  slight 
revelation  also,  it  will  be  observed,  of  Ro- 
<^ers'8  feeling  of  his  inteUectital  relations,  as 
himself  a  poet,  to  the  same  series  of  men. 
On  this  point,  however,  a  word  or  two,  in 
conclusion,  expressing  a  more  precise  judg- 
ment than  Refers  himself  could  well  give, 
may  naturally  be  expected. 

We  have  spoken  of  that  era  of  the  poeti- 
cal  literature  of  Britain,  which  extends  from 
1786  to  the  present  time,  as  being,  by  the 
admission  of  all,  an  era  pervaded,  notwith- 
standhig  its  variations  within  itself  by  a  cer- 
tain common  spirit,  distinguiahingitasawhole 
from  the  preceding  era  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  distinguishing  it  so  advantageously 
that  even  when  we  refer  to  it  as  the  period 
of  the  Eevival  of  British  Poeiry,  we  are  not 
supposed  to  exaggerate.  We  have  named, 
also,  the  men  concerned  with  this  period, 
and  on  account  of  whose  labours,  severally 
and  conjointly,  it  is  thus  highly  spoken  o£ 
We  have  s^d  little,  however,  as  to  the  eha- 
racterisHes  of  the  period — as  to  those  inter- 
nal pecmliarities  of  its  poetry  and  creative 
literature  generally,  imparted  in  different 
proportions  by  the  genius  of  the  men  that 
have  been  named,  wfich,  taken  together,  con- 
stitute its  historical  difference  and  the  cause 
of  its  historical  continuity.  Let  us  repair 
this  defect  by  an  observation  or  two  stated 
summarily  mher  than  verified  at  length.  (1,) 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would  sum  up  a 
large  amount  of  what  critics  have  unani- 
mously for  a  long  time  been  saying,  by  aver- 
ring that  the  most  general  characteristic  of 
British  poetry  since  1786  has  been  the  pre- 


vak*nce  of  a  spirit  of  literary  Pre-Drydec- 
ism.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiBtorr 
of  our  literature  know  that  the  reform  in  th? 
literary,  and  especially  in  the  poetic  an. 
preached  and  exemplified  by  Wordsworth  hi 
the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century,  wa? 
essentially  similar  to  that  reform  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  has  re 
cently  been  revolutionizing  our  art  of  paint- 
bg.  As  the  painting-reformers  maintait 
that,  in  some  respects,  the  painters  who  pr^ 
ceded  Raphael  Worked  on  truer  principle^ 
both  of  invention  and  of  execution,  than  Bi- 
phael  himself,  or  at  all  events,  those  ▼!»• 
came  after  him;  so  WordsworUi  preached 
over  and  over  again  the  one  uniform  d« 
trine  that,  from  the  time  of  Dryden  to  his 
own,  the  poets  of  Britain,  with  but  a  few  es* 
eeptions,  had  mistaken  both  the  meaning  ai^i 
th  e  method  of  the  poetic  art.  They  had  mis^ 
taken  wit  in  metre,  satire  in  metre,  general 
manifestation  of  intellect  in  metre,  for  poetrj ; 
whereas  poetry  was  a  special  produce  of  tk 
senses,  and  the  feelings  in  alliance  with  tbe 
imagination!  In  their  references  to  nature 
and  life,  they  had  gone  on  using  a  stock  of 
old  images  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  the  use 
of  poets,  without  ever  themselves  bestowing 
a  glance  on  nature's  facts  or  life's  realities! 
The  very  language  they  used,  under  the  name 
of  poetic  diction,  was  an  artificially  distorted 
prose,  the  knack  of  writing  which  could  be 
easily  acquired  by  a  clever  man,  bnt  whidi, 
in  no  conceivable  circumstances,  out  of  the 
soK^Ued  poetry  for  which  it  was  considered 
appropriate,  would  be  used  or  conld  be  used  I 
For  true  specimens  of  English  poetry— 
poetry,  the  matter  of  which  was  natural,  tbe 
words  and  phrases  natural,  and  the  versifio- 
tion  uatural — one  must  go  back,  with  a  few 
^ucli  exceptions  as  Thompson  and  Dyer,  to 
the  poets  prior  to  Dryden !  Pre-Dryden- 
ism,  therefore,  (if  we  may  coin  such  a  term,) 
was  Wordsworth's  life-long  doctrine ;  and 
no  wonder  that  Fox,  with  his  entfauaiasdc  ad- 
miration of  Dryden,  instinctiYely  kept  off 
from  Wordsworth  as  the  head  of  a  new 
^^  faction."  But  though  Wordsworth  was 
the  first  recognized  h^  of  the  &ction,  all 
the  new  poets  rising  into  importance  in  Bri- 
tain about  or  shortly  after  the  year  1786. 
were  independently  tinctured  with  the  same 
Pre-Drydenist  spirit.  Crabbe,  Bowles,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  and  others,  realized  some- 
thing of  Wordsworth's  main  notion  for 
themselves,  and  helped,  along  with  Words- 
worth, to  develop  and  diffuse  it.  For,  in 
fact,  just  as  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  painting 
may  be  said  to  divide  itself  into  several 
kinds,  according  to  the  different  tendencies 
and  constitutions  of  the  painters  who  adopt 
the  one  Pre-Raphaelite  principle  of  truth  to 
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nature,  so  there  arose  two  or  three  kinds  or 
applications  of  Pre-Prydenism.    Por  exam- 
ple, the  l^re-Drydenism  of  Wordsworth  him- 
self and  his  Lakist  associates  and  disciples 
may  be  distinguished  as  Idealist  Pre-Dry- 
denism,  on  account  of  the   combination  in 
them  of  highly  imaginative  genius  with  that 
accuracy  of  natural  observation,  and  that 
simplicity  of  verbal  construction,  which  it 
was  the  essence  of  Pre-Drydenism  to  recom- 
mend; the  Pre-Drydenism  of  Crabbe,  and 
those  who  resemble  him,  might,  on  the  other^ 
hand,  be  named  Realist  Pre-Drydenism  for 
a  converse  reason ;  while,  for  the  poetry  of 
Scott  and  his  followers,  so  far  as  he  had  any, 
might  be  invented  the  name  of  Historical  or 
Romantic  Pre-Drydenism,   to  indicate  its 
character  as  a  third  species.     (2.)  This  gen- 
eric quality  of  Pre-Drydenism  still  inhering 
in  one  or  other  of  its  forms  in  all  our  poeti- 
cal literature,  (though  more  in  some  cases 
than  in  others,)  we  have  to  note  as  a  second 
characteristic,  introduced  considerably  later 
into  the  British  poetry  of  Rogers's  age,  and 
curiously  blending  with  the  now  inherent 
Pre-Drydenism,  a  marvellously  increased 
spirit  of  "subjectivity."      Pre-Drydenism, 
we  say,  had  become  a  settled  habit  of  our 
literature — a  habit,  to  some  extent,  evea 
with  those  poets  who,  like  CampbeU,  would 
have  disowned  the  doctrine,  and  who  fought 
for  Dryden  and  Pope  agwnst  Wordsworth 
and  Bowles — ^when  there  passed  athwart  the 
face  of  our  poetry,  so  re-conditioned,  a  cer- 
tain shadow  caused  by  an  internal  tumult  in 
the  newer  poetic  mind  of  the  time.    First 
came  Byron  with  his  storm  and  rage,  bring- 
ing with  him  into  our  poetry  that  fierce  kind 
of  subjectivity  which  may  be  called  the  sub- 
jectivity of  passion,  of  which  since  his  day, 
despite  the  calmer  influence  of  Wordsworth, 
our  literature  has  been  so  full.     Distinct, 
however,  from  this  Byronic  or  passionate 
subjectivity  was  the  subtle  and  more  intel- 
lectual or  metaphysical  subjectivity  of  the 
Shelley  school,  breathed  through  our  verse 
by  Shelley  himself,  and  since  his  time  more 
or  less  affecting  most  of  our  celebrated 
poets. 

In  forming  our  notion  of  Rogers  as  one  of 
the  recognised  British  poets  of  an  era  so  rich 
and  so  varied,  it  is  necessary  distinctly  to 
remember  the  fact,  that  his  first  appearance 
as  a  poet  took  place  when  the  era  was  hardly 
well  begun,  lie  preceded  Wordsworth  by 
six  years,  Bowles  by  three  years ;  and  Crabbe 
alone  of  the  poets  properly  belonging  to  the 
era,  was  known  to  the  public  before  him.  In 
other  words,  he  was  "  smit  with  the  love  of 
song"  at  a  time  when  the  older  English  poets 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  still  without 
rivals.     It  is  a  proof  of  his  true  poetic  sensi- 


bility, that  among  these  poets  his  favDurilcs 
and  mast<?rs  were  precisely  those  whom  even 
the  critics  of  the  new  era  regard  as  the  most 
tasteful  and  natural — the  most  truly  poeti- 
cal. Gray,  Collins,  Dyer,  Beattie,  GoM- 
smith,  and  the  Wartons,  were  more  peculi- 
arly his  poetic  teachers :  and  the  anticipation 
that  might  have  been  formed  of  him  was  that, 
as  the  disciple  of  these  poets,  he  would  carry 
their  smooth  and  pleasing  style  of  verse  int<» 
a  new  age,  altered  only  in  so  far  as  thcra 
might  be  an  element  of  originality  in  his  own 
genius,  an^asthis  clement  of  originality  and 
his  ideas  of  art  might  be  acted  upon  by  fii 
ture  contemporary  influences.  Now,  as  re- 
gards any  original  intellectual  strengih  in 
Rogers  to  give  a  new  form  or  direction,  by 
his  own  unaided  activity,  to  the  poetry  of  his 
nation  at  the  time  when  he  became  flrst  ac 
quaint^d  with  it,  very  little  can  be  said,  ^i^? 
own  estimate  of  his  original  endowments, 
appended  to  his  Italy,  is  modestly  conceived ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  it  as  inade- 
quate ; — 


**  Nature  denied  him  much, 
Bat  gave  him  at  his  birth  what  most  he  valued, — 
A  passionate  love  for  musio,  sculpture,  painting. 
For  poetry,  the  language  of  the  ffods, 
For  all  things  here,  or  grand  or  beautiful, 
A  setting  sun,  a  lake  among  the  mountains, 
The  light  of  an  ingenuous  countenance, 
And,  what  transcends  them  all,  a  noble  action/' 

In  short,  at  the  commencement  of  his  poet- 
ical career,  Rogers  was  simply  a  youth  of 
fine  tastes  and  affections,  who,  without  pos- 
sessing powers  equal  to  those  of  the  Grayri* 
iiiul  the  Goldsmiths  in  whom  he  delighted, 
could  write  musical  and  truly  pleasing  verses* 
somewhat  in  their  vein.  If  tihere  was  any- 
thing in  him  which,  independently  of  influ- 
ences from  with(mt,  might  have  imparted  a 
certain  difference  to  his  poetry  as  compared 
with  that  amid  which  he  was  formed,  it  was 
a  certain  touch  of  that  Pre-Drydenism  which 
seemed  then  to  be  hanglne  in  the  air,  and 
affecting  all  rising  poets,  uough  it  was  re- 
served for  Wordsworth  formaUy  to  realise 
its  influence,  liogers  had  acquired  for  him- 
self the  habit  of  referring  to  nature  and 
using  only  really  perceived  phenomena  when 
he  attempted  to  describe  scenery ;  he  had  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  the  matter  of  real 
poetry  must  be  matter  as  treated  by  the 
imagination ;  and  he  had  also  found  out  for 
himself  the  absurdity  of  that  notion  of  poetic 
diction  which  Wordsworth  afterwards  satir- 
ized, and  the  superiority  of  the  versification 
of  some  of  our  older  poets  to  that  which 
Dryden  had  introduced.  It  was,  probably, 
because  he  had  done  all  this  to  some  extent 
before  Bowles  and  Wordsworth  were  heard 
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of,  that  Mason  spoke  of  his  early  poems  as 
being  "  different  in  style  from  the  poetry  of 
the  day."  But  though  there  was  thus  in 
Rogers  a  touch  of  native  Pre-Drydenism,  it 
was  but  a  touch,  and,  if  lefl  to  himself,  he 
would  not  have  carried  the  revolution  far. 
It  was  not^  in  fact,  till  after  Crabbe  and 
Bowles  and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  had 
made  their  joint  influence  felt,  that  Rogers 
knew  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place  at  all, 
and  that  the  Gray  and  Goldsmith  era  was  at 
an  end.  He  did  not  then  hesitate  to  dass 
himself  with  the  Pre-Drydenists,  and,  in 
composing  new  poems,  to  submit  himself  to 
their  influence.  By  the  Realist  Pre-Dryden- 
ism of  Crabbs,  indeed,  he  was  scarcely  af- 
fected ;  but  his  style  corresponded  suflSciently 
with  that  of  Wordsworth  and  the  Lakists  to 
cause  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  that 
body,  and  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  its 
members ;  and  even  Scott's  Minstrel  Poetry 
did  not  come  too  late  to  give  him  new  inspi- 
ration. Still  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  our 
quotations  from  the  Table-Talk  will  have 
vshewn,  Rogers  was  by  no  means  such  a  zea- 
lot of  Pre-Drydenism  as  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Bowles,  and  others,  with 
whom,  by  the  general  style  of  his  poems,  he 
wjis  most  closely  associated.  He  never  gave 
up  Dryden,  or  Pope,  or  Gray,  or  any  other 
«)f  the  eighteenth  century  poets.  Nor  in  his 
own  practice,  with  all  his  laborious  slowness, 
did  he  ever  attain  to  what  the  more  zealous 
Pre-DrydenistB  would  have  admitted  to  be 
the  perfection  of  diction  and  versification. 
Always  smooth,  and  careful,  and  musical,  his 
verse  is  by  no  means  free  fVom  those  faults 
of  incoherent  metaphor,  and  a  distortion  of 
the  natural  order  of  the  words,  which 
Wordsworth  tried  to  banish  from  our  poetry. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  laxness  of  his  Pre-Dry- 
denism that  made  him,  when  already  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  so  willing  to  welcome 
the  poetry  of  Byron.  But  though,  for  a 
time,  he  was  so  intimately  associated  with 
Byron,  as  even  to  publish  one  of  his  poems 
in  the  same  volume  with  one  of  Byron's, 
nothing  of  the  true  Byronic  influence  passed 
into  lus  poetry.  Such  "subjectivity"  as 
Rogers  had  was  but  that  of  a  natural  pen- 
siveneas  and  disposition  to  the  meditative ; 
and  of  that  there  had  been  examples  in 
Wordsworth  and  the  Lakists  before  Byron 
came.  Much  less  was  it  likely  that  Rogers, 
at  the  same  advanced  period  of  life,  could 
become  subject  to  the  Shelley  influence.  His 
own  small  metaphysics,  as  we  have  said,  had 
already  long  ago  been  made  up ;  and,  con- 
tent to  the  end  with  the  practice  of  that 
tasteful  and  classic  kind  of  verse  which  he 
had  learnt  from  Gray  and  Goldsmith  in  his 
youth,  he  must  have  regarded  the  various 


developments  of  Shelley's  poetry,  by  whi(4 
he  was  surrounded  in  his  extreme  old  age,  as 
strange,  unintelligible  mist. 
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Illustrated  with  345  Wood  Engravings. 
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'  of  Preparing  and  Examining  Animal 
Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Structures.  Bv 
John  Qubkett.  Illustrated  with  ITn^t 
Plates,  and  241  Woodcut  Engravings. 
Lond.  1848.    Pp.  454. 

6.  The  Microscopic  Cabinet  of  Select  Ani- 
mated Objects,  with  a  Description  of  Ae 
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8.  Micrographia,  containing  Practiced  Essayt 
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Microscopes,  Micrometers,  Eyepieces,  dtc. 
By  C.  R.  Goring,  M.D.,  and  Andrew 
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11.  Lectures  on  Histology,  By  John  Que- 
RETT.  Witkb^  Woodcuts.  Lond.  1852. 
Pp.  216. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  science 
and  civilisation,  when  the  human  eye  was 
the  only  instrument  by  which  man  could 
view  and  investigate  the  works  of  his  Maker. 
To  objects  remote  in  distance  and  gigantic 
in  magnitude,  he  was  hopelessly  blind,  and 
equally  blind  to  everything  minute  in  size, 
and  within  the  range  both  of  his  sight  and  of 
his  touch.  The  light  of  the  remotest  planets 
of  his  system  never  reached  his  eye,  and  all 
the  secondary  planets  but  his  own  were 
equally  invisible.  Had  it  been  told  to  the 
sages  of  ancient  times,  that  what  was  invis- 
ible  and  almost  infinitely  distant^  would  one 
day  be  distinctly  seen  and  submitted  to  his 
scrutiny  ^  and  that  bodies  which  were  almost 
infinitely  small,  would  appear  in  colossal 
proportions,  and  reveal  structures  unseen  be- 
fore, they  would  have  pronounced  the  pre- 
diction .  to  be  ridiculous,  and  the  prophet 
insane.  Reason  in  its  highest  form  could 
not  have  anticipated  a  power  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  imagination,  in  its  wildest  mood, 
would  have  ranked  it  as  a  dream.  So  singu- 
lar, indeed,  is  the  position  of  the  telescope  and 
the  microscope,  among  the  great  inventions 
v)f  the  age,  that  no  other  instrument,  and  no 
other  process  but  that  which  they  embody, 
could  make  the  slightest  approximation  to 
the  secrets  which  they  disclose.  The  steam- 
engine  might  have  been  imperfectly  replaced 
by  an>  air  or  an  ether  engine,  and  a  highly 
elastic  fluid  might  have  been,  and  may  yet 
be  found,  which  shall  impel  the  "  rapid  car," 
or  drag  the  merchant  ship  over  the  globe. 
The  electric  telegraph,  now  so  perfect  and 
unerring,  might  have  spoken  to  us  in  the 
rude  "  language  of^  chim«s,"  as  suggested  by 
its  first  inventor ;  **  or  sound,  in  place  of  elec- 
tricity, might  have  p&ssed  along  the  metallic 
path,  and  appealed  to  the  ear  in  place  of  the 
eye.  Even  the  printing  press  and  the  typo- 
graphic art  might  have  found  a  substitute, 
however  p6or,  in  the  lithographic  process ; 
and  knowledge  might  have  been  widely  dif- 
fused by  the  photographic  printing  powers  of 
the  sun,  or* even  artificial  light ;  but  without 
the  telescop€^and  the  microscope,  the  human 
oye  would  have  struggled  in  vain  to  study 
the  worlds  beyond  our  own,  and  the  elabo- 
rate structures  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
creation  would  never  have  been  revealed. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  glass,  the 
telescopes  and  microscopes  of  the  present 
day  could  not  have  been  constructed,  even 
if  their  theory  had  been  known  ;  but  it  seems 


*  Seo  this  Jowfud^  vol.  xxli.  p.  291. 


strange  that  a  variety  of  facts  which  must 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  most  care- 
less observer,  should  not  have  led  to  the 
earlier  construction  of  optical  instruments. 
The  art  of  working  metals,  which  was  known 
and  extensively  practised  in  the  earliest  ages, 
must  have  given  rise  to  phenomena  suggest 
ive  of  magnifying  power,  if  not  of  telescopic 
vision.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
ancients  must  have  formed  metallic  articles 
with  concave  surfaces,  in  which  the  observer 
could  not  fail  to  see  himself  magnified,  and 
if  the  radius  of  the  concavity  exceeded 
twelve  inches,  twice  the  focal  distance  of  his 
eye,  he  had  in  his  hands  an  extempore  reflects 
ing  telescope  of  the  Newtonian  form,  in 
which  the  concave  metal  was  the  speculum, 
and  his  eye  the  eyeglass,  and  which  would 
magnify  and  bring  near  him  the  images  of 
objects  nearly  behind  him.  Through  the 
spherical  drops  of  water  suspended  before 
his  eye,  an  attentive  observer  might  have 
seen  magnified  some  minute  body  placed  ac- 
cidentally in  its  anterior  focus,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  fishes  and  quadrupeds  which  he  used 
for  his  food,  he  might  have  seen,  and  might 
have  extracted,  the  beautiful  lenses  which 
they  contain,  and  which  he  could  not  fail  to 
regard  as  the  principal  agents  in  the  vision 
of  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged.  Cu- 
riosity might  have  prompted  him  to  look 
through  these  remarkable  lenses  or  spheres, 
and  had  he  placed  the  lens  of  the  smallest 
minnow,  or  that  of  the  bird,  the  sheep,  or  the 
ox,  in  or  before  a  circular  aperture,  he  would 
have  possessed  a  microscope  or  microscopes 
of  excellent  qualitv  and  different  magnifying 
powers.  No  such  observations,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  made,  and  even  after  the 
invention  of  glass  and  its  conversion  into 
globular  vessels,  through  which,  when  filled 
with  any  fluid,  objects  are  magnified,  the 
microscope  remained  undiscovered. 

The  earliest  magnifying  lens  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  was  one  rudely  made 
of  rock-crystal,  which  Mr,  Layard  found 
among  a  number  of  glass  bowls  in  the  North- 
west Palace  of  Nimroud  ;*  but  no  simili^ 
lens  has  been  found  or  described,  to  induc^ 
us  \o  believe  that  the  microscope,  either  sin- 
gle or  compound,  was  invented  and  used  as 
an  instrument  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  century,  howevfer,  Sen- 
eca alludes  to  the  magnifying  poweF  of  a 
glass  globe  filled  with  water ;  but  as  he  only 
states  that  it  made  small  and  indistinct  let- 
ters appear  larger  and  more  distinct,  we  can- 
not consider  such  a  casual  remark  as  the 
invention  of  the  single  microscope,  though  it 


*  See  this  Jowmal^  vpl  xiz.  p.  143.^         « 
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raight  have  led  the  observer  to  try  the  effect 
of  smaUer  globes,  and  thus  obtain  roagniiy- 
ing  powers  sufficient  to  discover  phenomena 
otherwise  invisible.* 

Lenses  of  glass  were  undoubtedly  in  ex- 
istence in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  at  that 
period,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards, 
they  fTppear  to  have  been  used  only  as  bum- 
teg,  or  as  reading  glasses,  and  no  attempt 
•eems  to  have  been  made  to  form  them  of 
so  small  a  size  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  re- 
garded even  as  the  precursors  of  the  single 
microscope. 

As  in  all  great  inventions,  we  can  hardly 
venture  to  ascribe  that  of  the  microscope  to 
any  single  individual.  No  person,  indeed, 
has  claimed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  single 
microscope ;  and  though  the  pretensions  of 
two  Dutchmen  and  two  Italians  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  compound  microscope  have  been 
iirged  by  their  respective  countrymen,  it  is 
not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
frfon.  on  the  subject.  According  to  Peter 
Borell,  the  J  ansens,  spectacle  makers  at  Mid- 
^leburg,  invented  tbe  compound  microscope 
til  1590,  and  presented  the  first  instrument 
to  Charles-Albert,  Arc-hduke  of  Austria. 
The  Dutch  have  claimed  the  invention  for 
Cornelius  Drebell  of  Alkmaar,  M'ho  resided 
in  London  as  mathematician  to  .lames  V I. < 
Fontana,  an  Italian,  made  the  same  claim  for 
himself,  while  Viviani,  the  pupil  of  Galileo, 
ascribed  the  invention  to  his  master.  In  the 
following  decisions  upon  these  contending 
claims,  given  by  the  illustrious  Iluygens,  we 
are  disposed  to  placx?  some  confidence,  even 
though  he  pleads  in  favour  of  a  countryman 


of  his  own.  After  giving  it  as  his  opinioc 
that  tlie  single  microscope  was  inveDted  w. 
long  after  the  telescope,  and  ten  years  earlit- 
than  the  compound  microscope,  he  sajs,— 
"  It  does  not  appear  that  compound  mim- 
scopes  were  known  in  the  year  1618,  because 
Hieronymus  Syrturus,  who  published  a  book 
in  that  year  on  the  origin  and  constructka 
of  the  telescope,  would  not  have  passed  br 
in  silence  so  remarkable  an  invention,  had  if 
been  at  that  time  known,  francis  FontaiOi 
indeed,  arrogates  it  to  himself  in  a  book  of 
Observations  published  in  1646 ;  but  tli» 
testimony  of  Hieronymus  Syrsalla,  whicfi 
he  brings  forward,  does  not  go  farther  back 
than  the  year  1625.  hi  1621,  however, 
microscopes  of  this  kind  were  seen  in  tb>j 
possession  of  our  countryman  Drebell,  n 
London,  in  Britain,  and  those  VFho  wa-e  prt« 
sent  have  oft«n  told  me  this,  and  also  thatb. 
was  the  first  inventor  of  them."* 

The  assertion  made  by  Viviani  f  that  G^ 
lileo  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  micrt*- 
scope  from  that  of  the  telescope,  and  that  b* 
sent  one  to  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  in  liylt 
has  been  repeated  with  many  additional  cir- 
cumstances in  the  General  Preface  to  the 
works  of  Galileo  J  published  at  Milan  in  ISOSj 
The  author  of  the  Preface  states  that  Galileo 
invented  the  microscope  and  the  telescopf 
about  the  same  time,  and  that  he  applied  tik^ 
former  to  examine  ol^ects  otherwise  invi> 
ible.  The  instrument  consistedr  like  ibt 
telescope,  of  a  convex  and  a  concave  lens, 
and  also  of  one  lens  more  convex ;  and  ex. 
hibited  the  structure  of  insects,  and  made 
visible  things  of  prodfgioua  littlenesH.     H«- 


♦  Upon  examiningr  this  passage  It  does  not  dis- 
ffnctly  appear  that  me  glass  globe  was  used  as  a 
f&agnifier  in  the  experiment  of  Seneca,  as  the  effect 
fe  ascribed  to  the  water  and  not  to  the  glass.  *'  DIud 
adjioiam  omnia  per  aquam  videntibus  Iqpgeease  ma- 
jora.  Litene  qnamvia  minntte  et  obscurjB  per  Yitrnam 
pilam  aquivplenam  nnjores  clarioresqueceriniutur. 
roma  formosiora  quam  sint  videntur,  si  innatant  vitro. 
Sidora  ampliora  per  nubera  adspicienti  videntur,  quia 
aoles  nastra  in  htmiido  la)>ilnr,  nee  appreheiidere 
fl[iiod  vnlt  fidolitor  i)Oto8t.  Quod  manifestmn  fiet  si 
^oculnm  implevfcris  aqufi.  et  in  id  conjeceris  aunuhmi. 
J^am  cum  in  ip^  fando  jaceat  aiinuln^  Ikcics  ejus  in 
snmmo  aquie  redditur.  Qmcqttid  videtur  per  humo- 
ram  hngt^ampliua  vero  est  Quid  mirum  nuyorrm 
leddi  imaginem  solia  quae  in  uube  Immida  \'i8itur, 
(^im  de  causis  duabus  hoc  accidat?  quia  in  nnbc  nli- 
ijuid  vitro  simile  quod  ])Otcst  perlucero,  est  aliqiiid  ot 
A({nfe,  quam  ai  nondum  habet,  tamou  jam  apparct 
^iis  natura  in  quam  ex  sua  vertatur." — L.A.  SentccB 
Op'-.ra,  Nat.  Quest,  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.  p.  83 Y,  Taris,  1607. 
Tlio  litercB  minutx  dobscura  when  placed  in  Ute  glass 
^-lobc,  would  appear  more  distinct  by  the  water  in- 
creasing their  blackness  liko  a  varnish,  in  the  jsame 
manner  as  the  applesj  and  would  be  magnified  by 
Mio  curved  surface  of  the  glol>o  next  the  eye.  Ob- 
*Mire  letters  could  not  l»e  made  mcao  distinct  by 
3K>king  ut  th^m  thi\)n^i  a 
^^er. 


*  See  Christiani  Hugenii  Dioptrica^  p.  221 ;  Liig^ 
Bat.,  1703,  Li  quoting  this  simple  fact  from  Sir  l\ 
Brewster's  Trealis^.  on  the  Microscope^  that  Dn>ber 
]>os55essed  one  of  Jansan's  microsoopes,  Mr.  Queke^t 
has  inadvertently  added  to  the  quotation  in  invert*-: 
ct:>mmas  the  following  passage:- — "In  which  pb-* 
(meaning  London)  Drebell  made  microsoopes,  saI 
pa&sed  tliom  off  as  bemg  of  his  invention."  Thi^ 
passage  is  not  in  tho  Treatise  firom  which  it  profes&fi 
to  be  taken.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  on  Miy 
supposition,  to  reconcile  the  date  of  1617,  when  h' 
is  said  to  have  constructed  mtcroscopea  in  London. 
whother  as  his  own  invention,  or  in  imitation  of  thc»-«. 
of  Janscu,  with  tlio  chUm  made  by  Iluyurciis  of  liU 
havkig  Invented  tho  iustnmient  in  162*1 ;  but  ii  i? 
pretty  obvioiL*?,  fix)ra  the  testimony  of  William  1> 
roll,  tliat  Drebell  never  claimed  to  be  tlie  inventor  <i 
tho  microscope.  This  gentleman,  who  was  DutK-i 
ambassador  in  1619,  writes  to  his  brother  Peter,  ibt- 
historian  of  the  telescope,  that  Drebell,  wiih  wliora 
he  was  intimately  acquainted,  sliewed  hini  a  micr> 
scope,  which  he  said  was  the  same  thsftihe  Anh 
duke  had  given  hun,  and  had  been  fuado  by  J^ansiou 
himself.  It  was  said  to  be  six  feet  long.  Tbi> 
statement  is  irreconcilable  wiUi  that  <af  Huygcii^ 
See  Borellus,  Dt  vero  T^lescopii  Inventory  p.  35. 

f  In  Ills  llf**  of  Galileo,  at  tln9  end  of  Iiis  work  !*- 
globe  filkd  ^'nhiljocis  SolidO. 

\  Op«rt  di  GaUko  GoiOfi^  vol,  i  pp.  1^-130. 
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oorrectB  what  he  supposes  a  mistake  of  Vi- 
vlani,  in  asserting  that  Galileo  sent  a  micro- 
scope in  1612  to  Casimir,  king  of  Poland, 
whereas  he  says  it  was  sent  to  Sigismund. 
Now  Casimir  was  not  king  of  Pdand  till 
1648,  six  years  afler  Gralileo's  death,  and 
from  this  circumstance  alone,  Italian  writers 
have  substituted  the  name  of  Sigismund, 
who  was  the  only  king  of  Poland  who  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Galileo.  But  Viviani 
must  havie  known  that  Sigismund  was  king 
of  Poland  at  that  time,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
itiore  likely  that  he  has  committed  no  mis- 
take, and  that  he  meant  to  state  that  Galileo 
Kent  the  microscope  to  Casimir  who  was  king 
of  Poland  at  the  time  he  was  writing.  Ad- 
initting,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  Viviani's 
statement,  that  Galileo  sent  a  microscope  to 
Casimir  or  Sigismimd  in  1612,  this  does  not 
prove  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  It  He 
jTi light  have  made  it  in  imitation  of  Jansen's, 
as  he  did  the  telescope ;  but  we  think  it  more 
probable  that  1612  is  an  erroneous  date, 
perhaps  an  error  of  the  press  for  1622,  and 
*m  support  of  this  opinion  we  may  state  that 
!n  1624  Galileo  sent  a  microscope  to  Fred- 
♦^rigo  Cesi,  the  founder  of  the  Lynoean 
Academy,  and  in  Uie  letter  which  accom- 
panied it,  dated  23d  September,  he  apologizes 
for  the  delay  in  sending  it,  as  he  had  not 
Ju'ought  it  to  perfection,  and  had  experienced 
much  difficulty  in  the  process  of  working 
the  lenses  perfectly.  In  the  same  month  and 
^ear,  he  sends  another  to  Bartolomeo  Impe- 
riali ;  and  a  third,  two  months  afterwards,  to 
Cicsar  Marsili,  a  nobleman  of  Bologna.' 
There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  excepting  the 
statement  of  Viviani,  which  is  wrong  in  one 
f^sential  point,  tliut  he  liad  a  microscope  tli 
1612,  and  the  fact  that  he  presented  micro- 
scopes to  his  friends  in  1624,  makes  it  highly 
prooable  that  he  had  not  previously  con- 
^tructed  them. 

From  those  conflict  in  j?  statements,  it  is 
f  jbvious  that  no  single  individual  can  be  con- 
sidered as  the  iuvonU^r  of  the  microscope. 
As  soon  as  two  lenses  were  combined  to 
fhagnify  distant  objects,  it  was  impossible  to 
overlook  thetr  influence  in  the  examination 
<\f  objects  that  were  near,  and  it  is  higlily 
probable  that  the  diflereut  individuals  whom 
we  have  mentioned  may  have  had  the  merit 
K.\i  inventing,  constructing,  and  using  the  mi- 
(!>oscope* 

Jn  proceeding  to  give  a  popular  account 
of  the  various  inventions  by  which  the  mi- 
croscope hiis  been  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection,^nd  become  one  of  the 
most  valuable  instruments  in  extending  al- 
most every  branch  of  science, — and  to  give 
4^  brief  notice  iii  some  of  ils  more  inip<;rtivnt 


and  striking  revelations,  we  shall  adopt  the 
following  arrangement : — 

1.  On  the  Single  Microscope. 

2.  On  Microscopic  Doublets  and  Triplets. 

3.  On  the  Compound  Microscope. 

4.  On  the  Polarizing  Microscope. 

5.  On  the  Preparation  oT  Microscopic  Ob- 
jects. 

6.  On  the  Illumination  of  Microscopic  Ob- 
jects. 

7.  On  the  Methods  of  drawing  Objects  in 
the  Microscope. 

8.  On  the  Revelations  of  the  Microscopt*. 

In  this  extensive  survey,  though  necessa- 
rily brief,  from  the  limitation  of  our  space, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  ingen- 
ious men,  whether  philosophers  or  artist^ 
who  have  devoted  iheiaselves  to  this  branch 
of  science ;  and  we  shall  be  careful,  as  far  aif 
our  information  goes,  neither  to  omit  nor  fr> 
suppress  the  names,  as  has  been  most  im- 
properly done  by  some  of  the  writers  of  the 
works  in  our  list,  of  those  eminent  indiiRr 
duals  who  have  made  any  real  contribution 
to  the  improvement  of  the  microscope. 

J.  Tins  SiSGLK  MiOBoscopK. —  When  a 
sound  eye  gf  the  average  power,  neither' 
long-sighted  nor  short-sighted,  examines  any 
object  in  order  to  see  it  most  distinctly,  llrt» 
observer  places  the  object  at  the  distance  »f 
about  six  inches,  and  in  this  position  it  is 
seen  of  its  [natural  size,  and  is  not  said  to 
bo  magnifled.  If  we  h<^ld  up  at  this  dis- 
tance a  finger  three-fourths  of  an  inch  broail/ 
it  will  appear  to  cover  upon  a  wall  ten  feet 
distant  a  space  of  iifteen  inches.  If  we  hoU 
,it  up  at  three  inches  from  the  eye,  it  will 
cover  a  space  of  thirty  inches,  and  will  ap- 
pear twice  as  large,  and  if  we  hold  it  up  at 
the  distance  of  an  inch  and  •  half,  it  will 
cover  a  space  of  sixty  inches,  and  will  a[)- 
pear  four  times  as  large.  But  though  mag- 
nifled in  these  two  last  positions,  it  is  not 
seen  distinctly,  and  therefore  we  see  it  more 
imperfectly  than  we  saw  it  at  the  distance  (»f 
six  inches.  Theso^observations  lead  us  t<» 
the  simplest  of  all  i&icroscopes,  which  a  child 
may  make  for  himself. 

1.  Th4  Sia*j9^Apertnre  Microscope, — 3f 
we  now  look  at  the  linger,  when  seen«indi.<- 
tinctly  at  the  distances  of  three,  and  one  and 
a  half,  Inches  from  the  eye,  Uirough  a  small 
pinhole  in  a  piece  of  card,  it  will  appear  nc^l 
only  magnified,  but  tolerably  distinct,  and 
the  distinctness  will  increase  with  the  sniall- 
ness  of  the  aperture.  The  most  satisfactory 
aperture  is  one  made  with  a  needle  in  a  piece.  . 
of  sheet-lead  or  tinfoil,  and  when  the  eye  is 
applied  close  to  it,  the  vision  will  be  such, 
that  disco veries^of  rude  structores,  invisibk* 
to  the  eye,  might  be  miide  by  the  obsertdi;.    id 
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This  little  aperture'  has  another  and  a  more 
valuable  property.  If  imperfect  vision 5  or 
even  blindness,  is  produced  by  a  disorgan- 
ization of  the  oomea  or  the  crystalline  lens, 
and  if  there  is  the  kmallest  spot  in  either  in  a 
sound  state,  the  little  aperture  held  oppomte 
to  that  spot  will  give  distinct  vision  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  the  plate  in  which  it  is  made 
shutting  out  the  confused  light  produced  by 
the  disorganized  parts  of  the  cornea  or  crys- 
talline lens,  in  which  the  few  correctly  re- 
fracted pencils  are  lost. 

2.  The  Single  Olais  Sphei^  Microscope, — 
A  single  sphere  of  glass,  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  fiflieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  forms 
a  good  microscope,  with  which  many  inter- 
esting phenomena  may  be  observed,  and 
even  important  discoveries  made.  Dr.  Hooke 
fteeras  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
'  made  microscopes  of  this  kind.  Having 
taken  a  clear  piece  of  glass,  he  drew  it  out^ 
by  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  into  iine  threads, 
and  then  holding  the  ends  of  these  threads 
in  the  flame,  he  melted  them  till  they  run 
into  a  small  round  globule,  which  \mng  to 
the  end  of  the  thread.  The  globule  is  then 
stuck  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  with  the 
thread  ^cut  as  short  as  possible,  standing  up- 
permost, and  the  ends  are  ground  off*,  first  on 
a  whetstone,  and  then  polished  on  a  metal 
plate  with  tripoli.  When  the  glass  sphere 
is  thus  finished,  it  is  placed  against  a  small 
hole  made  in  a  thin  piece  of  metal,  and  fked 
with  wax*  Thus  fitted  up.  Dr.  Hooke  says 
that  *'  it  will  both  magnify  and  make  some 
Ejects  more  distinct  than  any  of  the  great 
microscopes  can  do."  -v  ^ 

Another  method  of  making  these  glass 
spheres  is  to  take  up,  or* the  point  of  a  wett|Ml 
wire,  several  small  fragments  of  crown  or 
plate  glass,  and  hold  them  in  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  till  they  fall  down  in  the  form  of  a 
small  globule. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gray*  made  these  small 
spheres  by  melting  little  pieces  of  glass 
placed  upon  charcoal,  by  means  of  the  blow- 
pipe ;  but  he  did  not  always  succeed,  as  the 
globules  were  frequently  flattened  or  rendered 
opaque  on  the  side  next  tlte  charcoal. 

The  next  improver  of  the  single  glass 
sphere  microscope  was  a  Mr,  Butterfield,  a 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Cassini,  and  "  Math- 
ematique  Instrument  maker  to  the  French 
king."  Afler  mentioning  that  they  were 
busy  in  Paris  "  making  microscopes  of  the 
manner  lately  brought  out  of  Holland  by 
Mr.^Huygens,"  he  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting method  of  making  glass  spheres  :  f  — 

*'  I  have  tried  several  wajs  for  the  makiog  of 

*  Phil  Trans.  No.  ccxxl  p.  280. 
t  PhiL  Trans,  1678,  Na  cxl.  p.  1026. 


glasses  of  the  bignen  of  %  great  pin's  head  aod 
less ;  as  in  the  flame  of  a  tallow  candle,  and  of 
oneof  wax.  Bat  the  best  way  of  alll  have  jet 
found  to  make  them  clear  and  without  specks,  is 
with  the  flame  of  spirit  of  wine,  well  rectified  ud 
burned  in  a  lamp.  Instead  of  cotton  I  make  use 
of  very  small  silver  wire,  doubled  op  and  dovo 
like  a  skein  iA  thread,  which,  being  wet  with  tik' 
spirit  of  wine  and  made  to  bom  in  the  biB|2, 
eiveth  through  tiie  verle  of  the  lamp  «  very  ardeot 
flame.  Then  take  your  beaten  glass,  bemg  firs 
washed  very  clean,  upon  the  point  of  a  silver  nee^ 
die  filed  very  small,  and  wet  with  spittle.  HoU 
it  thus  in  the  flame  till  it  be  quite  roand,  and  do 
longer,  for  fear  of  burning  it;  and  if  the  side  of 
the  ^lass  next  the  needle  be  not  mdted,  you  bit 
put  it  off  and  take  it  up  with  the  needle  on  tbe 
round  side,  presenting  tne  rough  aide  to  the  fluK 
till  it  be  everywhere  very  round  and  smooth,  tha 
wipe  orrul^  one  or  sevend  of  them  together  with 
sott  leather,  which  makes  them  much  the  better. 
Then  put  them  between  two  pieces  of  thin  bras, 
the  apertures  very  round  and  withoat  bur,  and 
that  towards  the  eye  so  big  almost  as  the  diameter 
of  the  glass ;  and  so  placed  in  a  frame  with  the 
object  conveniently  for  observation/' 

About  three  quarters  of  a  century  later. 
Father  di  Torre,  of  Naples,  made  single 
sphere  lenses  of  great  accuracy  and  power, 
and  applied  them  to  the  examination  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  and  the  seeds  of  plants 
In  1761  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  a  box 
containing  four  ojF  ,the  following  size  and 
powers : — 


Magnlfjiiv 
Pow. 


OUne.  Ditmettr. 

Glass  1,     2  Paris  Points,      yV  >»<*,      040. 
"     2,     1  "  Vt     "        1280. 


"     4.     i 


1 

1  "  yV     "       1280. 

>       "       2560. 
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These  lenses  were  made  in  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  "  igne  purissimo,"  which  is  all  the  in- 
formation conveyed  in  the  letter  of  Sir.  F.  H. 
Eyles  Stiles  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  re- 
marks, however,  that  "  the  making  of  them 
was  soon  done,  that  he  \nakes  many  before 
he  produces  one  to  his  mind,"%hich  must  b*^ 
"  without  flaw  or  speck,  and  perfectly  spher- 
ical." With  lenses  thus  made,  and  Midi 
powers  varying  from  42  to  1280  diameters, 
Di  Torre  executed  38  drawings  of  the  seeds 
of  plants  which  are  engraven  by  the  Royal 
Society,  and  which  appear  to  be  the  first  im- 
portant observation  in  natural  history  made 
by  melted  globules  of  glass.  * 

However  skilfully  made,  the  figure  of 
these  globules  is  not  perfectly  spherical,  and 
from  their  small  size  there  is  much  trouble 
in  fixing  them,  even  when  they  are  well 
made,  in  the  plate  of  metal.    The  late  Mr. 


*  SeePAO.  Trans,^  ItSlJ,  voL  Iv.  pp.  246-270,  afld 
Plates  viii  and  ix. 
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Sivright  'of  Meggetland*  was,  therefore,  led 
to  adopt  another  method  free  from  these  de- 
tects. In  a  piece  of  platinum  leaf,  about  the 
thickness  of  tinfoil,  he  made  two  or  three 
holes  from  the  twentieth  to  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  at  the  distance  of  half 
an  inch  from  each  other.  In  these  holes  he 
put  little  pieces  of  glass  which  stuck  in  th«n 
without  falling  through,  and  which  were  thick 
enough  nearly  to  fill  the  apertures.  When 
the  glass  is  melted  with  a  blowpipe,  it  runs 
into  a  lens  which  adheres  strongly  to  the 
metal,  so  that  the  lens  is  formed  and  set  at 
the  same  time.  The  pieces  of  glass  thus 
used  should  have  no  marks  upon  them  of  a 
tile  or  a  diamond.  An  eye  or  loop  made 
circular  by  bending  a  platinum  wire  round 
a  cylinder,  may  be  used  instead  of  a  pla- 
tinum leaf. 

3  The  Single-Lens  Microscope, — ^The  cele- 
brated Leuenhoeck,  who  made  so  many  im- 
portant discoveries  with  the  single  micro- 
scope, was  supposed  to  have  used  only  glo- 
bules formed  by  fusion;  but  Mr.  Baker,f 
who  had  upon  his  table  when  he  wrote,  the 
twenty  six  microscopes  which  Leuenhoeck  left 
as  a  legacy  to  the  Royal  Society,  informs  us 
that  a  double  convex  lens,  and  not  a  sphere 
or  globule,  was  in  each  of  them.  These 
small  lenses  are  ground  and  polished  by  the 
hand  like  all  other  lenses,  and  when  the  radii 
of  their  surfaces  are  as  one  to  six^  they  make 
very  good  microscopes.  Leuenhoeck  placed 
the  lenses  between  two  plates  of  silver,  per- 
forated with  a  small  hole,  and  having  before 
it  a  moveable  pin  upon  which  to  place  the 
object,  and  adjust  it  to  distinct  vision.^ 
With  magnifying  powers,  varying  from  40 
to  160,  Leuenhoeck  made  such  important 
discoveries  that  the  compound  microscope 
was  laid  aside  for  a  time,  and  superseded 
in  England  for  many  years  by  the  ingenious 
pocket  microscope  of  J.  Wil8on,§  which  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  was 
manufactured  in  England. 

The  single  lenses  for  microscopes  may  be 
formed  even  by  fusion.  Mr.  Sivright,!  who 
first  suggested  this  process,  succeeded  in 
making  tolerably  good  plano-convex  lenses. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he  took  a  plate  of  New 
Holland  topaz,  with  a  perfectly  flat  and  per- 
fectly polished  surface  of  cleavage  which  is 
easily  obtained ;  and  having  laid  upon  it  a 
fragment  of  glass,  he  exposed  the  whole  to 
an  intense  heat  The  upper  surface  of  the 
melted  glass  assumed  a  spherical  surface. 


*  Fjdva.  FhiL  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 
t  0/  Mierodcopes,  and  the  Discoveries  made  thereby^ 
vol.  i.  p.  7,  note, 
t  See  Phil  Trans.,  1673  and  1740. 
S/(iL/d..  1702. 
I  Edin.  Phil  Journal^  Vol  I  p.  83.. 


and  the  lower  surface  became  perfectly  flat 
and  highly  polished,  from  its  contact  with 
the  smaller  surface  of  the  topaz.  In  mak- 
ing these  lenses,  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
cavities  are  contained  in  the  plate  of  topaz, 
as  these  cavities  always  contain  volatile 
fluids  which  expand  by  heat,  and  make  the 
topaz  explode  with  great  force. 

In  the  single-lens  microscope,  the  vision 
may  be  gready  improved  by  placing  a  very 
small  aperture  between  the  lens  and  the  ob- 
ject, which  diminishes  the  spherical  and  chro- 
matic observation.  The  light  is,  of  course, 
diminished  with  the  aperture,  but  it  i«  easy 
to  compensate  this  by  using  a  strong  light. 

4.  The  Single-Lens  Water  Microscope. — 
Mr.  Stephen  Gray,  above  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  coustructed  single  microscopes  with 
drops  of  water  which  he  lifted  up  on  the 
the  point  of  a  pin,  and  placed  in  a  small  hole 
made  in  a  piece  of  brass.  The  hole,  about 
the  30th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  then  fill 
ed  with  a  double  convex  lens  of  water,  the 
correct  figure  and  value  of  which  depended 
upon  the  uniform  smoothness  and  cleanness 
of  the  circular  edge  of  the  aperture.  In  the 
apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  axis  of  the 
lens  was  horizontal,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
drop,  small  as  it  was,  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy its  spherical  form.  Its  performance 
would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  look- 
ing through  it  in  a  vertical  direction.  By 
using  oils  and  varnishes,  which  have  a  much 
higher  refractive  power  than  water,  Mr. 
Gray  would  have  obtained  lenses  of  a  more 
perfect  form,  and  with  a  higher  magnifying 
power. 

5.  Fluid  Lenses  of  Oil  and  Varnish, — In 
order  to  avoid  the  injurious  influence  of 
gravity  and  of  inequalities  in  the  capillary 
action  of  the  circular  margin  of  the  aperture. 
Sir  David  Brewster  long  ago  constructed 
fluid  lenses  by  placing  very  minute  drops  of 
pure  turpentine  varnish,  honey,  Canada 
balsam,  castor  oil,  and  other  viscid  fluids,  on 
plates  of  very  thin  and  parallel  glass.  In 
this  way  he  formed  plano-convex  lenses  of 
any  desired  focal  length :  and  by  dropping 
the  fluid  on  both  sides,  he  formed  double-con- 
vex  lenses  with  their  convexities  in  any  re- 
quired proportion.  By  a  particular  process 
he  made  the  axes  of  the  two  plano-convex 
lenses  perfectly  coincident,  and  by  ^freeing 
the  glass  carefully  from  grease  with  a  solu- 
tion of  soda,  the  margin  of  the  lenses  became  * 
correctly  circular.  When  the  plate  of  glass 
was  placed  perfectly  horizontal,  the  only  effect 
of  gravity  which  diminishes  with  the  viscidity 
of  the  fluid,  and  with  the  smallness  of  toe 
drop,  is  to  elongate  the  lower  lens,  and  give 
it  a  hyperbolic  form,  (the  best  possible  for 
leuseb,)  and  to  flatten  the  upper  one.     ^he 
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plano-convex  lenses  might  be  placed  on 
Meparate  plates  of  glass,  the  one  plate  being 
laid  upon  the  other  so  as  to  make  the  axes 
of  the  lenses  coincident,  a  smill  aperture  in 
thin  lead  or  tinfoil  being  placed  between  the 
plates  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  marginal 
parts  of  the  lenses.  In  forming  these  lenses 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  the 
Aame  size,  or  even  of  the  same  fluid.  The 
lens  made  of  the  most  viscid  fluid  should  be 
placed  uppermost  to  diminish  the  flattening 
effect  of  gravity,  and  the  least  viscid  fluid 
placed  lowermost  to  increase  that  effect,  and 
produce  a  form  more  hyperbolic.  In  laying 
down  these  lenses,  the  needle  or  wire  whidi 
suspends  the  drop  of  fluid  is  made  to  descend 
Vertically  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion 
movement  till  it  just  touches  the%lass,  and  is 
tHoved  quickly  back  again  when  a  sufficient 
^rtion  of  the  fluid  has  been  deposited. 

When  we  wish  to  deposit  minute  drops 
of  fluid  upon  a  polished  surface,  in  order  to 
make  a  fluid  microscope  of  very  high  mag- 
nifying power,  we  experience  a  very  pecu- 
liar difficulty.  The  fluid  adheres  so  tena- 
ciously to  the  tenderest  fibre,  such  as  one  of 
0pun  glass,  that  it  is  impossible  to  detach  it. 
It  runs  along  the  fibre,  and  will  not  quit  it. 
This  arises  from  the  smallness  of  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  Jis  well  as  from  its  force  of  ad- 
hesion to  the  fibre.  These  difficulties  were 
oyerconie  by  a  suitable  mixtuire  of  two  fluids, 
such  as  Canada  balsam  and  castor  oil,  and  by 
driving  the  fluid  to  the  extremity  of  the  fibre 
by  successive  jerks  of  the  hand  in  which  it 
was  held.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing lenses  so  small  as  t<j  be  hardly  recognised 
by  the  eye,  which  remained  perfect  more 
than  a  year,  when  protected  from  dust,  our 
author  next  endeavoured  to  make  the  figure 
of  larger  fluid  lenses  approximate  to  the  hy- 
|>orboJic  form,  and  obtained  results  which  ex- 
ceeded his  expectations.  If  fluids  could  be 
had  of  a  high  reflective  and  low  dispersive 
])Ower,  and  not  of  a  volatile  nature,  simple 
jnicroscopes  of  extremal  perfection  might  be 
constructed. 

7.  Single  Mirroscopes  of  Pncions  Sfones, 
— Sir  David  Brewster  was  the  first  person 
who  pointed  out  the  value  of  precious  stones 
in  the  construction  of  microscopes.*  Hav- 
ing experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  small  diamond  cut  into  a  prism  in 
London,  ho  did  think  it  practicable  to  grind 
and  polish  a  diamond  lens,  and  contented 
*  timself  with  having  lenses  of  ruhy  and  ffar- 
net  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  Hill,  an  in- 
genious Edinburgh  optician,  which  he  found 
gfcatly  superior  to  those  of  glasr?. 


In  1824,  Dr.  Iroring,  a  most  anient  im- 
prover of  the  microscope,  directed  the  att»- 
tiou  of  Mr.  Pritchard  to  the  passages  in  tk 
the  work  just  quoted,  respectiDg  the  vilv 
of  the  precious  stones  for  single  microscopes, 
and  he  immediately  undertook  to  ezeoate 
them.  In  thisarduous  attempt,  Mr.  Pritcfaari 
experienced  several  failures,  but  in  Deoon- 
ber  1824,  he  completed  a  diamond  micnt 
scope  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Ur. 
Levi,  the  foreman  of  the  Dutch  diamond^sn- 
ters  in  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge's  estib- 
lishment,  and  which  Dn  Groring,  who  tried 
it  both  in  a  single  microscope,  and  as  t^ 
object-glass  of  a  compound  microsoope,  tells 
us,  '^shewed  the  most  difficult  transparent 
objects,'*  and  would,  when  finish^  be 
"  amazingly  superior  to  other  lenses."  Some 
time  afterwards,  Mr.  Pritchard  executed  twii 
plano-convex  lenses  of  very  perfect  diamonds 
one  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  Ibi^us,  which  w&$ 
purchased  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  another  the  30th  of  an  inch  focus.* 

The  other  precious  stcMics  fitted  for  micr. 
scopes  are  ruby,  sapphire,  garnet,  !aircon,t«^ 
paz,  and  rock  crystal ;  but  the  diamond, 
when  pure  and  homogeneous,  and  the  gano: 
and  spinelle  ruby,  which  have  no  double  r<^ 
fraction,  are  the  most  suitable.  Mr.  Pritchani 
has  made  excellent  lenses  of  sapphire,  aui 
lenses  of  garnet  and  spinelle  have  been  execu- 
ted by  Scotch  opticians,  Mr  Hill,  Mr,  Adi«». 
Mr.  Blaikie  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Veitch  or* 
Jedburgh. 

The  durability  of  lenses  made  of  preciou^; 
stones  is  one  of  their  greatest  recommenda- 
tions. Lenses  of  glass  undei^o  deconipo^« 
tion,  and  lose  their  polish  in  course  of  time. 
Mr.  Baker  found  the  glass  lenses  of  Leueit- 
hoeck  utterly  useless  after  they  became  th*^ 
property  of  the  l^yal  Society.  The  glas-^ 
articles  found  in  Nimroud  were  decomposed, 
while  the  rock  crystal  lens  was  uninjured, 

8.  (latadioptric  Lenses, — In  this  new  form 
of  lenses,  as  proposed  by  Sir  David  Brew« 
ter,  the  effect  is  produced  by  two  refraotioi.- 
and  one  reflexion.  A  glass  hemisphere,  or 
a  plano-convex  lens,  whose  diameter  is  twit^ 
its  thickness,  when  u^ed  in  the  common  wav. 
has  a  certaiQ  magnifying  power,  but  if  w*- 
place  its  flat  side  at  an  angle  of  45"^  to  tli* 
horizon,  and  look  down  through  its  upper 
part,  we  shall  sec  an  object,  placed  horizoi. 
tally  by  means  of  rays  totally  reflected  fn)in 
its  plane  surtace.  Ju  this  way  of  using  thr 
hemisphere,  wa  have  converted  it  into  tut« 
convex  lenses,  and  doubled  its  niagnityhiL' 
power.  The  same  effect  ts  produced  as  if  w«- 
had  placed  two  perfectly  equal  plano-convex 


*  Treatise  on  Vej-?  VkU.  hisfrf(7,ifntif.  18i;i.  pp.  402. 
403, 
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lenses  on  the  two  smaller  faces  of  a  rectan- 
gular prism.* 

9.  The  Grooved  Sphere  Microscope. — This 
globular  microscope  derives  its  name  from 
havinff  a  deep  groove  cut  round  its  equator 
oil  aj^ane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  vision. 
Sir  David  Brewsterf  was  led  to  its  construc- 
tion by  the  microscopic  doublet  of  Dr.Wol- 
laston,  to  be  afterwards  described.  When 
j>ftrallel  rays  of  light  are  refracted  by  a 
sf>here,  those  which  pass  along  the  axis  are 
brought  to  a  focus  much  nearer  the  sphere 
than  those  whidi  pass  at  a  distance  from  the 
axis,  so  that  vision  through  a  microscope  of 
this  form  is  necessarily  indistinct  By  exca- 
vating a  deep  groove  round  its  equator,  we 
cut  off  all  those  rays  that  fall  on  the  outer 
parts  of  the  anterior  hemisphere,  and  thus 
remove  the  principal  cause  of  indistinct 
Vision.  Grooved  spheres  of  this  kind  were 
executed  for  the  inventor  out  of  glass  and 
garnet,  and  found  to  be  excellent  micro- 
.sc^opes.  The  late  Mr.  Coddington  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  value 
of  this  contrivance,  got  one  of  the  grooved 
^heres  executed  by  Mr.  Carey,  optician  in 
jiOndon,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cod- 
dington Jjens,  supposing  that  it  was  invented 
by  the  person  who  employed  him,  whereas 
Mr.  Coddington  never  laid  claim  to  it,  and 
never  made  any  reference  to  such  a  lens  till 
nine  years  after  it  was  described  in  the  Edin- 
Utirgh  Journal.J 

10.  Tfte  Semilens  and  Sector  Microscopes, 
— A  semilens  is  made  by  cutthig  a  common 
ions  into  two  halves  with  a  diamond,     in 
Uiis  way  we  obtain  two  lenses  perfectly 
equal  in  all  their  properties,  a  result  of  great  i 
value  in  optics.     These  lenses  have  an  ini- ' 
portant  application  in  the  lenticular  stereo-  j 
scope ;  but  by  cutting  lenses  into  two^  three,  I 
Jour^  or  any  other  number  uf  parts,  and  I 
uniting  them  in  pairs,  we  may  obtain  from] 
one  lens  a  compound  lens  magnifying  twicCy  1 
thrice,  four  times  as  much  as  it  did  when  [ 
^single.      The  original   lens  is  cut  along  a  i 
diameter,  or  in  some  cases  a  radius  of  its 
disc,  and  each  pair  is  composed  as  follows, 
the  original  being  supposed  to  have  a  focal 
length  of  a  half  an  inch,  and  a  magnifying 
power  of  six  times. 
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In  these  combinations  the  angular  point 
of  one  sector  will  touch  the  middle  of  the 
arch  of  the  other,  and  the  circular  portions 
of  ejich  pair  will  slide  into  a  tube  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  radius  of  the  sectors* 
The  combination  of  these  sector  lenses  will 
be  more  easily  effected  when  the  original  is 
plano-convex,  and  the  plane  sides  are  placed 
In  contact  with  a  transpartot  cement.  Each 
pair  thus  will  be  an  equi-convex  lens ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  we  may  combine  the  sectors 
of  any  one  lens  with  those  of  another  of  a 
different  focus,  and  by  interposing  a  propef 
fluid,  we  may  correct  both  the  achromatic 
and  the  spherical  aberrations,  the  fluid  in 
small  lenses  being  kept  in  its  place  by  capil- 
lary attraction.  This  method  of  combining 
divided  lenses  will  enable  us  to  make  two  or 
more  microscopes  or  telescopes  which  sliall 
have  exactly  the  same  magnifying  power,  an 
effect  which  camiot  otherwise  be  produced,* 

11.  77ie  Bottle  or  Tube  Microscope, — . 
When  a  microscope  cannot  be  obtained  for 
some  special  purpose,  a  tolerably  good  ej^ 
t€m2)ore  one  may  be  made  by  lilling  with 
water,  or  any  other  fluid,  two  small-  bottles 
or  test  tubes,  crossing  them  at  right  angles, 
and  looking  through  the  crossed  parts.f 

1*2.  Tfie  Fisli-Eye  Microscope, — Very 
good  single  microscopes  may  be  made  with 
the  crystalline  lenses  of  fishes,  birds,  and 
quadrupeds.  As  the  lens  of  fishes  is  sphe% 
rical  or  spheroidal,  it  is  absolutely  necessarj^  ' 
previous  to  their  use,  toMetermine  its  optical 
axis,  or  the  axis  of  vision  of  the  eye  from 
which  it  is  taken,  and  place  tlie  lens  in  such 
a  maimer  that  its  axis  is  a  continuation  of 
the  axis  of  our  own  eye.  In  no  other  direc- 
tion but  this  is  the  albumen  of  which  th* 
lens  consists  symmetrically  disposed  iuiani- 
inje  of  equal  density  round  a  given  lin«>, 
which  is  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  in  no  othei* 
direction  does  the  gradation  of  density,  hv 
which  the  spherical  aberration  is  corrected, 
preserve  a  proper  relation  to  the  axis  o( 
visiun. 

When  the  lens  t>r  any  ismall  fish,  such  aef 
a  mil  mow,  a  par,  or  trout,  has  been  taken 
out,  along  with  the  adhering  vftfeous  humoni-, 
fiT)ni  tlie  eye  ball,  by  cutting  the  sclerotic  . 
coHt  with  a  pair  of  scis.sor.s,  it  should  be  placed  ^ 
upon  a  piece  of  fine  silver  paper,  previously 

♦  See  Brewster'g  Treatise  on  024(0.",  edit  of  18 5.^. 
p.  47J. 
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freed  from  its  minute  adhering  fibres.  The 
absorbent  nature  of  the  paper  will  assist  in 
removing  all  the  vitreous  humour  from  the 
lens;  and  when  this  is  carefully  done,  by 
rolling  it  about  with  another  piece  of  silver 
paper,  there  will  still  remain,  round  or  near 
the  equator  of  the  lens,  a  black  ridge,  consis- 
ting of  the  processes  by  which  it  was  suspen- 
ded in  the  eye  ball.  The  black  circle  points 
out  to  us  the  true  axis  of  the  lens,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  a  plane  passing  through  it. 
When  the  small  crystalline  has  been  freed 
from  all  the  adhering  vitreous  humour,  the 
capsule  which  contains  it  will  haye  a  surface 
as  fine  as  a  pellicle  of  fiuid.  It  is  then  to  be 
dropped  from  the  paper  into  a  cavity  form- 
ed by  a  brass  rim  raised  upon  a  circular 
plate  of  brass,  and  its  position  changed  till 
the  bfack  circle  is  parallel  to  the  circular  rim, 
in  which  case  only  the  axis  of  the  lens  will 
be  a  continuation  of  the  axis  of  the  observ- 
er's eye.* 

13.  Single  Reflecting  Microscope, — ^The 
single  reflecting  microscope,  which  is  a  con- 
cave metallic  speculum,  has  been  used  prin- 
cipally to  magnify  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
or  any  part  of  it  not  far  from  the  pupil,  when 
he  looks  into  the  speculum.  In  this  case, 
the  image  is  formed  on  the  retina  by  the 
parallel  rays  which  enter  the  eye.  For  this 
purpose,  the  form  of  the  speculum  should  be 
parabolic. 

If  we  place  a  transparent  object  in  one  of 
the  conjugate  foci  of  a  concave  speculum, 
and  if  the  unassisted  eye  looks  at  the  image 
in  the  other  focus,  it  will  be  magnified  in  the 
ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  object  to  that  of 
the  image  from  the  speculum,  the  image  in- 
^  creasing  in  size  and  distance  as  the  object 
approaches  to  the  speculum.  In  this  case, 
though  the  speculum  is  in  one  sense  a  single 
microscope,  yet  it  is  actually  a  double  one, 
the  eye  acting  as  the  eye-piece,  and  the  spec- 
ulum as  the  object-metid.  When  thus  used, 
the  form  of  the  speculum  must  be  elliptical, 
the  object  and  image  occupying  the  two  foci 
of  the  ellipse. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gray  made  a  microscope  of 
this  kind  by  forming  a  concave  surface  of 
mercury  in  the  following  manner  : — Having 
dissolved  a  small  portion  of  quicksilver  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid  (aquafortis) 
and  ten  parts  of  water,  he  rubbed  with  it  the 
inner  surface  of  a  brass  ring  one-thirtieth  of 
an  inch  thick,  apd  having  its  inner  diameter 
about  two-fifths  of  an  inch.  The  surface 
havjng  thus  become  silvered,  he  wiped  it  dfy, 
.*  and  having  laid  it  upon  a  table,  and  put  a 
drop  of  quicksilver  into  it,  he  pressed  it  with 

*  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  Jan.  1825,  voL  iL 
p.  98. 


his  finger  to  the  ring,  and  formed  a  conta 
speculum.  If  the  ring  and  speculum  an 
now  taken  up  carefully,  carried  horizontalk. 
and  laid  on  the  margin  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
the  mercury  will  sink  down  by  its  gravit}. 
and  form  a  concave  speculum,  with  its  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon*  An  object 
placed  in  one  of  its  conjugate  foci  will  be 
seen,  by  the  eye,  in  the  oUier  fixsus,  magni- 
fied in  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  the  ob- 
ject and  image  from  the  speculum.* 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  single  micro- 
scopes, and  the  methods  of  making  them, 
which  may  be  easily  practised  by  persons  of 
ordinary  ingenuity  who  are  not  opticians, 
because  there  is  no  kind  of  mecha^iicai  occo- 
pation  more  amusing  and  instructive  to  the 
young  than  that  which  is  connected  with  sci- 
ence, and  displays  to  the  ardent  and  inquir- 
ing mind  phenomena  and  trutlis  of  which 
they  had  no  previous  conception.  Many  a 
young  aspirant  after  knowledge  has  been  led 
to  &me  by  the  early  use  of  the  telescope 
and  microscope  before  he  knew  their  mode 
of  operation ;  and  while  practice  in  youth 
has  led  to  theory  in  manhood,  '^  philosophy 
in  sport  has  become  science  in  earnesL^'  f 

II.  Microscopic  Doublsts  and  Triplets. 
— ^The  name  doublet  has  been  given  to  two 
lenses  placed  in  contact,  or  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

1.  The  Feriscopic  Microscope. — ^In  1812, 
Dr.  Wollaston  proposed  a  doublet  in  which 
the  glasses  were  in  contact  under  the  name 
of  a  Feriscopic  Microscope :  J — 

"  The  great  desideratom,"  says  he,  "  in  employ- 
ing high  magnifiers,  is  Bafficiency  of  light,  and  it  is 
accoroiDgly  expedient'  to  make  the  aperture  of  the 
little  IcDS  as  large  as  is  coDsistebt  with  distinct 
vision.  Bat  if  the  object  to  be  viewed  is  of  snch 
magnitude  as  to  appear  under  an  angle  of  several 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  the  requisite 
distinctness  cannot  be  given  to  the  whole  sar&ce 
by  a  common  lens,  in  consequence  of  the  confa- 
sion  occasioned  by  oblique  incidence  of  the  lateral 
rays,  excepting  by  means  of  a  very  small  aperture 
and  proportional  diminntion  of  light.  In  order  lo 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  I  couceived  that  the 
perforated  metal,  which  limited  the  aperture  of 
the  lens,  might  be  placed  with  advantage  in  its 
centre  ;  and,  accordingly,  I  procured  two  plano- 
convex lenses  ground  to  the  same  radius,  and  ap- 
plying their  plane  surfaces  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  aperture  in  a  thin  piece  of  metal,  I  prodnopd 
the  desired  effect,  having  virtually  a  double  con- 
vex lens  so  contrived,  that  the  passage  of  oblique 
pencils  was  at  right  angles  with  its  surfkce  as  well 
as  the  central  pencil.  With  a  lens  so  constructed, 
the  perforation  that  seemed  to  give  the  most  per- 

*  PkO,  Trans.,  1697. 

J  The  Title  of  Br.  Paris's  two  charming  volumes. 
Id.  Id..,  1812,  p.  375. 
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f(f*ct  distinctness  was  abont  one-fifth  part  of  the 
focal  length  in  diameter ;  and  when  sach  an  aper- 
ture is  well  centered,  the  visible  field  is  at  least  as 
much  as  twenty  d^rees  in  diameter.  It  is  here 
that  a  portion  of  light  is  lost,  by  doubling  the 
number  of  sm'faces ;  bat  this  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  aperture  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  compatible  with  distinct 
vision." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Dr.  Wollaston 
did  not  think  of  cementing  together  the  two 
lenses  of  his  combination,  including  the  per- 
foration, and  thus  preventing  the  loss  of  light 
which  he  mentions.  It  is  still  more  strange 
that  he  did  not  separate  his  lenses  when  they 
were  less  than  a  hemisphere,  as  they  seem 
always  to  have  been,  by  a  cubical  piece  of 
plate  glass,  whose  width  was  equal  to  the 
perforation  which  he  wished ;  and  stranger 
still,  that  he  did  not  think  of  making  the  pe- 
riscopic  sphere  or  grooved  lens  of  one  piece 
of  glass,  as  we  have  already  described. 

2.  Periscapic  Aeliromatic  Spheres,  —  Sir 
David  Brewster  has  described  a  periscopic 
achromatic  doublet  Tlie  two  double  convex 
lenses  have  their  external  surfaces  of  the 
same  convexity,  so  as  to  form  part  of  a 
sphere.  The  space  between  them  is  filled  up 
with  a  fluid  of  a  different  refractive  and  dis- 
persive power,  which  will,  of  course,  be  a 
concave  lens;  doubly  concave  if  tli  two 
inner  surfaces  of  the  convex  lenses  are  con- 
vex, and  plano-concave  if  one  of  these  sur- 
faces is  plain.  The  author  of  this  contrivance 
proposed  to  place  a  concave  speculum  of 
silver  behind  the  first  lens  to  throw  light 
upon  the  object^  the  aperture  in  the  ^eoulum 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  perforator,  for  limit- 
ing  the  transmitted  rays ;  but  sudi  an  addi- 
tion is  quite  unnecessary,  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  it,  namely,  the  central 
limitation  of  the  aperture,  may  be  better  ef- 
fected, by  placing  an  opague  concave  lens  of 
wood  or  metal  between  the  lenses,  and  filling 
the  central  aperture  in  it  with  the  dispersive 
fluid.  Mr.  Coddington  considers  the  achro- 
matic sphere  as  an  *'  improvement  upon  it, 
(the  grooved  sphere,)  and  for  a  single  pencil 
undoubtedly  so,  and  it  is  plain  (he  aidds)  that 
the  advantage  of  having  all  points  of  the 
field  equally  distinct*  is  lo8t."f    This  loss, 


*  All  points  of  the  field  are  not  eqfually  distinct 
unless  the  form  of  the  object  is  ciicalv  and  conoeDtrio 
with  the  aphero,  and  even  then  only  when  the  peifo- 
ration  is  infinitely  small. 

f  T^reaUse  on  the  Eye  and  on  Optical  Instniments^ 
1830,  p.  54,  note.  In  Uie  note  preceding  this,  Mr. 
Coddington  says  that  ho  has  tried  the  grooved  sphere 
described  in  p.  17,  with  the  most  complete  success, 
and  that  Mr.  Carey  "  was  preparing  some  glasses  on 
this  principle,  which  are  to  be  fitted  up  with  conve- 
nient stands  and  apparatus  for  botanical  or  other  ob- 
iervations."    The  reader  will  8eefh>m  this  note  how 
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however,  is  infinitesimal,  and  is  compensated 
by  an  enormous  gain  of  distinctness. 

3.  Doublet  of  no  Aberration. — ^This  doub- 
let, proposed  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  consists 
of  a  double  convex  lens  in  contact  with  a 
menjscus,  the  deepest  side  of  the  convex  lens 
being  placed  next  the  eye,  and  the  concavity 
of  the  meniscus  next  the  object,  when  the 
doublet  is  used  as  a  microscope,  and  the  re 
verse  when  used  as  a  burning-glass.  In  the 
following  table  we  have  the  radii  and  focal 
length  of  two  Iwises  as  computed  by  Sir 
John : — 

Ihcal  length  of  the  convex  lens, 
Radius  of  its  first  sur&ce, 
Radius  of  its  second  surfleice, . 
Focal  length  of  the  MeniecuSj  . 
Radius  of  its  first  surface, 
Radius  of  its  seoond  surface, . 
Fbeal  lengthoi  the  combined 
lenses,  +    6*407  +    3-474 

In  these  doublets  the  central  aberration  is 
corrected,  which  is  a  valuable  property,  in 
the  examination  of  minute  objects,  or  when* 
we  use  the  doublet  as  an  eye-piece,  to  '*  scru- 
tinize the  appearance  of  a  planet,  a  lunar 
mountain,  the  nucleus  of  a  comet,  or  a  close- 
double  star,  whose  extent  of  field  is  of  less 
consequence  than  perfect  distinctness  in  the 
central  point."* 

Mr.  Pritchard  has  found  these  doublets  to 
answer  well  as  the  object-glasses  of  com- 
pound microscopes,  though  their  angle  aper- 
ture is  small,  f 

4.  HerscheVs  Piano-Convex  Doublet — Sir 
John  Herschel  has  proposed  another  doublet 
of  simpler  construction,  and  in  which  the 
sphericisd  aberration  is  greatly  diminished. 
It  consists  of  two  convex  lenses  of  equal 
focal  lengths,  the  convex  sides  being  placed 
in  contact,  and  the  eye  and  object  opposite  the 
plane  sides.  In  this  combination,  the  spherical 
aberration  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  a 
single  lens  of  the  best  form.  When  the 
doublet  is  made  of  garnet,  the  aberration  is 
upwards  of  twelve  times  less  than  that  of  the 
best  single  lens. 

5.  WoUasUnCs  Doublet  —  A  very  great 
improvement  in  microscopes  was  made  by 
Dr.  Wollaston,  by  combining  two  plano- 
convex lenses  whose  focal  lengths  are  as 


Mr.  Carey,  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  nine 
jetn  before,  gave  the  grooved  sphere  the  &]se  name 
of  the  Coddington  Lens ;  and  he  will  also  see  from 
the  note  in  Mr.  Coddington's  book,  on  the  value  of 
the  achromatic  sphere,  that  he  knew  of  its  having 
been  invented  in  1840,  and  couM  not  possibly  have 
led  Mr.  Carey  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  ' 
tho  grooved  lens  described  and  drawn  on  the  very 
same  page  with  the  achromatic  sphere. 

*  See  FhiL  Trans.,  p.  246.  j 

f  Microscopic  Cabinet,  p.  163. 
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three  to  one,  and  whos«  plane  feidas,  both  of 
•which  are  towards  the  object,  are  distant 
from  each  other  from  Injthsto  Itoths  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  smallest.  If  the  focal 
length  of  the  smallest  is  only  l-20th  of  an 
inch,  the  distance  of  the  lenses  would  be  only 
about  l-30th  of  an  inch,  so  that  this  form  of 
the  doublet  is  nearly  as  compact  as  if  the 
lenses  were  in  contact.  Dr.  Wollaston  sup- 
posed that  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aber- 
rations would  be  corrected  by  this  combina- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Coddinfi;ton  has  shewn  that 
s\ich  a  correction  is  impossible ;  and  Mr. 
Pritchard  has  found  that,  in  practice,  the 
maximum  distinctness  is  not  obtained  when 
the  lenses  are  placed  at  the  distances  given 
by  Dr.  Wollaston's  rule.  The  distance 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  essential  to  ob- 
tain the  best  effect,  was  the  difference  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  two  lenses,  making  a  proper 
allo2cance  for  their  thickness,  the  ratio  of  the 
focal  lengths  being  varied  at  pleasure.  The 
difference,  however,  must  be  greater  than  the 
thickness  of  the  anterior  fens;  and  the 
greater  this  difference  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  space  left  in  front.* 

Dr.  Wollaston  informs  us  "  that  with  this 
microscopic  doublet  he  has  seen  the  finest 
strim  and  seratures  on  the  scales  of  the  lepis- 
jna  and  podura,  and  the  scales  in  a  gnat's 
wing,  with  a  degree  of  delicate  perspicuity 
which  I  have  in  vain  sought  in  any  other  mi- 
croscope with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

This  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  these 
instruments  is  amply  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Pritchard,  who  mentions  "  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  with  which  these  doublets  exhibit 
the  structure  of  tissues.'*  Mr.  Pritchard 
'*  has  found  globules  to  perform  very  well, 
provided  they  are  free  from  air-bubbles, 
which  is  rarely  the  case,"  and  he  has  com- 
bined in  these  doublets  lenses  of  sapphire  and 
garnet  with  glass.  One  of  these,  consist- 
ing of  a  sapphire  lens  one-sixtieth  of  an 
inch  focus,  and  a  glass  lens  (me-tenth  of  an 
inch,  exhibited  the  lines  on  the  podura  and 
brassica  as  well  as  in  any  oompomid  micro- 
scope he  had  seen. 

Mr.  Pritchard  remarked,  that  he  has  not 
observed  any  advantage  when  both  lenses 
arc  gems.  This  result  must  have  arisen 
from  spedal  causes ;  for  lenses  of  any  gem, 
that  are  superior  to  glass  ones  when  acting 
singly,  must,  if  suitably  combined,  be  supe- 
rior also  when  united.  In  proof  of  this,  the 
writer  of  this  Article  got  one  executed  by 
Mr.  Blackie  with  Elie  garnets,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  is  remarkable.  The  radius  of 
the  smallest  lens  near  the  object  is  one-seven- 


*  Microscopic  C(M\st,  pp.  164, 165. 


tieth  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  other  «w- 
tioentieth, 

6.  Microscopic  Triplets. — Mr.  Pritchard 
has  constructed  triplet  microscopes  npon  the 
same  principle  as  the  doublets,  the  third  or 
posterior  lens  having  the  longest  focal  length 
of  the  three.  When  the  adjustment  and 
centering  are  perfect,  they  accurately  exhibit 
the  most  difficult  line  objects.  Having  long 
used  one  of  Mr.  Pritchard's  triplets,  we  can 
confirm  this  account  of  its  excellence.  Mr. 
Blackie  executed  for  us  a  triplet,  the  centre 
lens  of  which  is  garnet,  the  posterior  one  of 
quartz,  and  the  other  of  plate-glass. 

A  triplet  microscope,  said  to  be  excellent 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  J.  Holland  in  183*^ 
or  earlier,  and  rewarded  by  the  Society  of 
Arts.  It  consisted  of  three  plano-convejc 
lenses,  having  three  plain  sides  towards  the 
object.  The  lens  next  the  object,  l-25th  of 
an  inch  in  focal  length,  touched  the  second, 
1-1 5th  of  an  inch.  A  diaphragm  is  then 
placed  above  this  lens,  and  above  the  dia- 
phragm at  the  distance  of  the  sixth  or  sev- 
enth of  an  inch  is  placed  the  third  lens,  l-5ti! 
of  an  inch  in  focus.  "The  beautiful  effect," 
says  Mr.  Holland,  "of  this  combination, 
principally  depends  upon  the  dae  distance 
between  the  middle  and  the  upper  lens,  and 
on  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm."  "  The 
triplet,  to  be  efficient,  should  be  equivalent 
in  power  to  a  single  lens,  1.25th  of  an  inch 
focus."*  Triplets  have  been  successfully 
used  by  Mr.  Brooke  as  the  eye-piece  of  a  com- 
pound microscope. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  human  eye 
is  a  microscope  with  four  lenses — tw^o  convex 
lenses,  and  two  concave  meniscuses,  namely, 
the  cornea,  the  action  of  whose  front  surface 
is  equivalent  to  a  convex  lens,  the  aqueous 
humour,  which  is  a  meniscus  convex  in  front, 
but  more  concave  behind,  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  the  vitreous  humour. 

7.  Fluid  Doublets  and  Triplets. — Having 
succeeded  in  making  fluid  doublets,  in  which 
the  two  lenses  formed  a  sphere,  with  a  con- 
traction in  the  middle  like  the  grooved  sphere. 
Sir  David  Brewster  made  triplets  also  in 
which  all  the  lenses  were  fluids,  and  others  in 
which  one  of  them  was  a  solid.  Hie  success 
of  these  trials  depends  entirely  upon  the  accu- 
racy with  which,  by  the  method  already  re- 
ferred to,  we  make  the  axes  of  the  lenses  coin- 
cident. By  depositing  the  fluid  lenses  upon 
plane,  convex,  and  concave  surfaces  of  glass 
or  precious  stones,  we  can  vary  at  pleasure 
their  focal  length,  and  the  relative  curvatures 
of  their  8ur&<^. 


♦  See  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  1832, 
vd.  zliz.  p.  120.  This  microecope  ia  only  a  I>otU>l€t, 
with  one  of  the  glasses  double. 
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8.  Achrrmmik  Dmihlets  and  Triplets, — 
( )vving  to  the  small  size  of  the  lenses  in  doub- 
lets and  triplets,  and  the  short  distance  be- 
tween thcni,  fluids,  forming  concave  or  con- 
vex lenses  of  any  shape,  can  be  maintained 
hotween  the  solid  lenses  merely  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  hence  it  becomes  easy  to  ach- 
romatize doublets  and  triplets,  the  fluid 
it'll  ses  requiring  no  centermg  -when  the  solid 
<  Hies  are  properly  centered.  The  lens  next 
the  object  may  be  immersed  in  water  or  any 
other  fluid,  an  arrangement  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  affords  valuable  results. 

We  have  called  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  microscopic  doublets  and  triplets,  and 
to  those  made  from  diamonds  and  other 
gems,  because,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
nfter wards  explamed,  we  believe  that  they 
will  one  day  be  in  universal  use. 

III.  The  Gompouxd  Microbcopk. — ^We 
i»ave  already  stated  that  the  first  compound 
niicrosoopes  consisted  of  a  convex  lens  for  an 
<»bject-glass,  and  a  concave  one  for  an  eye- 
glass. In  10)46,  Fontans  used  tufo  convex 
lenses,  the  one  next  the  eye  magnifying  the 
enlarged  image  of  the  object  formed  by  the 
other,  called  the  object-glass.  Another  lens 
of  a  greater  diameter  was  afterwards  placed 
betbre  the  eye-glass  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
view,  Tor  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the 
compound  microscope  remained  stationary, 
und  though  achromatic  telescopes  were  in 
universal  use,  no  attempt  was  made  to  make 
the  microscope  achromatic  in  1T76,  indeed , 
Euler  proposed  to  employ  achromatic  object- 
glasses  in  the  compound  microscope,  but  it 
seems  to  have  excited  no  notice,  and  so  late 
as  1821,  Mr.  Biot  considered  their  introduc- 
tion as  out  of  the  question,  from  the  impracti- 
cability of  achromatizing  lenses  as  small  as 
those  which  the  microscope  requires.  The 
opticians,  however,  were  wiser  than  the  philo- 
sopher, and  two  years  had  hardly  elapsed 
after  this  discouraging  prediction,  before  M. 
Selligues  in  France,  ana  Dr.  Grorlng  in  Eng- 
land, had  actually  had  small  achromatic  ob- 
ject-glasses constructed,  the  one  by  M.  Che- 
valier, a  distinguished  optician  in  Paris,  and 
the  other  by  Mr,  Tulley  hi  London. 

1.  Ackramatie  Compound  JHcroscqpes. — 
The  first  achromatic  microscope  was  con- 
trived by  M.  Selliffues,  and  constructed  by 
M.  Chevalier.  M.  Selligues  contrived  a 
combination  of  four  achromatic  lenses, 
(about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  focal  length,) 
each  consisting  of  a  plano-concave  of  flint^ 
and  double  convex  of  crown  or  plate-glass 
cemented  together;  but  havmg  placed  the 
convex  sides  of  the  combination  towards  the 
object,  the  aberration  was  enormous.  M. 
Chevalier,  however,  observed  the  mistake. 


turned  the  concave  lens  to  the  object,  and, 
in  ISSS^jproduced  a  very  superior  instru- 
ment. The  construction  of  achromatic  ob- 
ject-glasses was  improved  by  Fraunhofer, 
Amiciy  Utzschneider,  and  others ;  but  it  'la 
to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Lister,*  who  investi- 
gated the  subject  experimentally,  that  we 
owe  the  most  important  improvement?  in 
achromatic  microscopes  —  improvements 
founded  on  the  following  proposition : — 

"  That,  in  general,  an  achromatic  object- 
glass  of  which  the  inner  surfaces  are  in  con*  * 
tact,  or  nearly  so,  will  have  on  one  side  of 
it  two  foci  in  its  axis ;  for  the  rays  proceed- 
ing from  which  the  spherical  aberration  will 
be  truly  corrected  at  a  moderate  aperture  * 
that  for  the  space  between  these  two  points 
its  spherical  aberration  will  be  over  corrected^ 
and  beyond  them,  either  way,  under  cor- 
rected.'^ 

Following  this  principle,  Mr.  Andrerw 
Ross  executed  achromatic  microscopes  of 
great  power  and  beauty.  Mr.  Powell  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  career;  and  Messr<*^ 
Smith  and  Beck,  the  latter  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Lister,  have  rivalled  their  distinguished  pre- 
decessors. Mr.  Ross  is  now  in  partnership 
with  his  son,  and  Mr.  Powell  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Lealand.  The  micro* 
scopes  made  by  these  different  firms  have 
surpassed  those  of  all  other  opticians  both 
in  JBngland  and  abroad ;  and  though  it 
would  be  hazardous  on  any  other  ground 
than  experimental  trials  to  give  the  palm  to 
any  of  these  gentlemen,  we  believe  it  will 
not  give  offence  to  any  of  them  if  we  place 
Mr.  Andrew  Ross  at  the  head  of  British 
opticians,  and  give  him  also  the  credit  of 
having  produced  object-glasses  with  a  greater 
angular  aperture  and  magnifying  power  than 
any  of  his  rivals. 

In  thus  giving  the  palm  to  British  opti- 
cians, in  the  construction  of  the  microscope, 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  do  justice  to 
foreign  genius.  The  very  great  merits  of 
M.  Chevalier  are  well  known  and  highly  ap- 
preciated in  England,  and  the  instruments  of 
of  M.  Nachet,  MM.  Oberhauser,  and  M. 
Pillischer,f  have  obtained  for  them  a  high 
reputation.  In  America,  Mr.  Spencer  is 
said  to  have  produced  microscopes  rivalling 
those  of  Europe,  and  Mr.  WenWn,  who  is 
not  a  professional  optician,  has  made  im- 
portant improvements  oa  the  miciosoopc. 
There  is  one  foreigner,  however,  to  whom 
special  honour  is  due.  In  1855,  when  the 
Jury  on  Microscopes  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion were  comparing  the  rival  instruments, 


•  Phil  2V(ww.,  1829. 

•^  M.  PiUischer,  a  HuDgarian  by  birtb,  is  now  a      M 
resideut  of  LondoD.  *" 
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Professor  Amici  of  Modena,  already  distin- 
guished by  his  early  efforts  in  making  achro- 
matic lenses,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the 
reflecting  microscope,  brought  a  compound 
achromatic  microscope,  comparatively  of 
small  dimensions,  which  exhibited  certain 
striae  in  test  objects  better  than  any  of  the  in- 
struments under  examination.  Tlie  superi- 
ority was  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
water  between  the  object  and  the  object- 
glass. 

In  an  article  without  diagrams,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  the  r€»der  any  idea  of 
the  beautiful  and  ingenious  arrangements, 
both  for  research  and  instruction,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  achromatic  microscopes  of  the 
artists  we  have  mentioned.  Tlie  optical 
combinations  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
same  in  all.  It  is  in  the  construction  of  the 
lenses,  and  in  their  angles  of  aperture,  that 
the  merits  of  the  workman  lie.  We  shall 
therefore  give  in  the  following  tables  the 
information  which  our  readers  might  expect 
in  an  article  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Ross  was  prevented  from  exhibiting 
his  microscopes  in  Paris  last  year,  but  the 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  those  he 
now  makes  for  sale.  He  had  gained  the 
Great  Council  Medal,  as  the  most  successful 
competitor  in  1851,  and  had,  therefore,  no 
particular  motive  for  competing  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  Bosses  Obfeet-glasses  in  1855. 
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Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck  received  also  a 
Council  Medal  in  1851,  and  they  carried  off 
the  microscopic  prize  in  Paris  in  1855,  a 
medal  of  the  First  Class  being  adjudged  to 
them.  Besides  the  instrument  which  gained 
the  prize,  they  sent  what  they  call  their 
'*  educational  microscope,"  an  instrument  of 
great  value.  With  object-glasses  of  one 
inch,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  angles 
of  aperture  of  22°  and  75",  its  price  packed 


in  a  case  is  only  £10,  and  the  additional  ap- 
paratus, including  one  Lieberkhun  reflector, 
a  Wenham's  parabolic  reflector,  a  Wollis- 
ton's  cameralucida  for  drawing,  a  polarizii^ 
apparatus  complete,  with  Nicol's  prisms  and 
Selenite  plate,  amounts  only  to  £5  additioniL 
No  fewer  than  100  of  tnese  microscopes 
were  sold  in  eight  months  since  the  middk 
of  1865,  and  two-thirds  of  the  number  wm 
purchased  with  the  additional  apparatts. 
The  following  table  shows  the  focal  lengths 
and  angles  of  aperture  of  the  object-glass  of 
their  microscopes. 

Messrs*  Smith  and  Beckys  Olject-glasses  » 
1855. 
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M.  Nachet,  who  gained  a  Prize  Medal  in 
London  in  1851,  and  whose  microscopes 
were  in  that  competition  superior  to  those  d* 
all  foreign  artists,  produced  instruments  at 
Paris  which  gained  a  medal  of  the  Fiist 
Class,  and  were  much  admired  by  the  jury. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  focal 
and  prices  of  his  object-glasses. 

M,  Nachefs  ObjecUglasses  in  1855. 
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With  these  two  last  object-glasses,  M. 
Nachet  has  stated  to  us  that  there  is  no  test 
object  too  difficult  to  be  resolved  when  it  is 
plunged  in  Canada  balsam. 

M.  Pillischer,  of  Bond  Street,  received 
from  the  Paris  Jury  a  medal  of  the  Second 
Class  for  his  microscope  with  an  excel- 
lent object-glass  of  half-an-inch  focus.  His 
"Students' Microscopes"  were  remarkable 
for  their  cheapness  and  excellence.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  the  focal  lengths  and 
prices  of  his  object-glasses. 

M.  Fillischer^s  Object-glasses  in  1855. 
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In  all  the  microscopes,  whether  simple  or 
compound,  which  we  have  now  described,  a 
certain  space,  occupied  by  air,  intervened 
between  the  object  and  the  object-glass,  and 
the  objects  to  be  viewed,  were  at  one  time 
either  enclosed  between  two  thin  plates  of 
mica,  or  submitted  to  the  instrument  in  their 
natural  state.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  fit  up  the  microscope  as  an  instrument  of 
discovery,  and  to  accommodate  it  to  that 
particular  kind  of  preparation  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  preservation  and  scrutiny  of 
minute  objects.  So  early  as  1812,*  Sir 
David  Brewster  immersed  both  the  object- 
glass  of  his  compound  microscope,  and  the 
objects  which  h^  examined,  in  water  and 
other  fluids ;  and  in  the  same  year,  long  be- 
fore achromatic  microscopes  had  been  con- 
structed, he  rendered  his  object-glass  achro- 
matic by  means  of  the  concave  fluid  lens, 
which  was  then  placed  in  contact  with  it. 
Such  a  method  of  constructing  microscopes 
for  ordinary  use,  was  not  likely,  from  its 
very  nature,  tO/  be  followed  by  the  profes- 
sional optician,  but  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  physiologists  and  others  would 
have  availed  themselves  of  it  in  their  re- 
searches. When  the  achromatic  microscope 
first  came  into  general  use,  the  application 
of  a  fluid  intermedium  to  improve  the  in- 
strument, or  to  render  achromatic  any  num- 
ber of  lenses  in  the^object-glass,  was  pointed 
out  by  its  inventor  ;f  but  no  optician,  either 
theoretical  or  practical,  had  made  use  of 
fluids  but  Professor  Amici  of  Modena,  and 
that,  too,  with  such  success  that  the  micro- 
scope which  he  thus  constructed  surpassed, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  the  finest  micro- 
scopes of  Smith  and  Beck,  Nachet,  Ober- 
hauser.  Chevalier  and  Pillischer,  that  were 
examined  at  the  Parisian  competition.  The 
principle  is  equally  applicable  to  single  lenses, 
doublets,  triplets,  and  the  solar  microscopes; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  aplanatie  microscopes  will 
be  generally  introduced  analogous  to  the 
aplanatie  telescopes  of  Dr.  Blair,  in  which 
spherical  aberration  and  the  aberration  pro- 
duced both  by  the  primary  and  secondary 
^ectra,  are  corrected. 

2.  Compound  Reflecting  Microscope, — On 
the  6th  of  February  1672,  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his  "  de- 
sign of  a  microscope  by  reflexion. '  It  con- 
sisted of  a  concave  spherical  speculum  of 
metal,  and  an  eye-glass  which  magnified  the 


*  TyeaUse  on  New  PhUoaophicai  InstrumentSf  book 
T.  chap.  ii.  pp.  401-410.     Bdin.  1813. 

f  EnqfdopcBdia  Britanniea,  Art  Microscope^  7th 
ddit,  vol  XV.  pp.  40,  41. 
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reflected  image  of  any  object  placed  be- 
tween them  in  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  spe- 
culum.* This  simple  contrivance  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  modem  times  by  Pro- 
fessor Amici,  Professor  Potter,  and  Dr.  Gor- 
ing, who  have  been  able  to  give  an  ellipsoi- 
dal form  to  the  speculum,  the  object  being 
placed  in  one  of  its  foci,  and  the  image  form- 
ed in  the  other.f  Dr.  Smith  of  Cambridge,! 
and  others,§  have  invented  and  described  re- 
flecting microscopes  of  a  different  kind. 
These  instruments,  which  are  ill  adapted 
either  for  research  or  instruction,  however, 
have  never  come  into  general  use,  and  have 
been  superseded  by  the  achromatic  micro- 
scope. 

3.  Binocular  Microscope. — Afl«r  the  con- 
struction of  the  binocular  telescope,  the  mi- 
croscope could  hardly  be  called  an  invention, 
as  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  microscope  ap- 
plied to  each  eye.  About  1670,  Cherubin 
constructed  one  of  these  instruments,  but  it 
excited  no  notice.  In  1851,  Professor  Rid- 
dell,  of  the  University  of  New  Orleans,  con- 
trived a  binocular  microscope  of  great  in- 
genuity, with  the  view  "  of  rendering  both 
eyes  serviceable  in  microscopic  observa- 
tions." 

"  Behind  the  objective,"  he  says,  "  and  as 
near  thereto  as  possible,  the  light  is  equally 
divided  and  bent  at  right  angles,  and  made 
to  travel  in  opposite  directions,  by  means  of 
two  rectangular  prisms,  which  are  in  contact 
by  their  edges  somewhat  ground  away ;  the 
reflected  rays  are  received,  at  a  proper  dis^ 
tance  for  binocular  vision,  upon  two  other 
rectangular  prisms,  and  again  bent  at  right 
angles,  being  thus  either  completely  invert- 
ed for  an  inverted  microscope,  or  restored 
to  their  first  direction  for  the  direct  micro- 
scope." "  With  these  instruments,"  the  au- 
thor adds,  "  the  microscopic  dissecting-knifs 
can  be  exactly  guided.  In  looking  at  micro- 
scope animal  tissues,  the  single  eye  may  per- 
haps behold  a  confiised,  amorpnous,  or  ne- 
bulous mass,  which  the  pair  of  eyes  instantly 
shapes  into  delicate  superimposed  mem- 
branes, with  intervening  spaces,  the  thick- 
ness of  which  can  be  correctly  estimated. 
Blood  corpuscles,  usually  seen  as  flat  discs, 
loom  out  as  oblate  spheroids.  In  brief,  the 
whole  microscopic  world,  as  thus  displayed, 
acquires  a  tenfold  greater  interest  in  every 
phase,  exhibiting  in  a  new  light  beauty  and 


*  Brewster's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  NewUm^  vol. 
i  p.  242. 

f  See  EndyelopcBdia  Bnianniea,  Art  Microscope^ 
VOL  ZY.  p.  40 ;  Edinburgh  Jowmal  of  Science^  Jan.  1822, 
Na  xi  p.  61 ;  and  Goring  and  Pritchard's  Mtcrogra- 
phia,  p.  23.  ^  ^  J| 

1  Compleat  System  of  Opticks,  vol  iL  '  *  il 

g  Eneyelopcedia  BrUtanica,  voL  xv.  pp.  4S,  44 
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symmetry  indescribable.''  With  this  instru- 
ment he  obtained  dissimilar  drawings  of 
solid  objects,  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida ; 
and  by  uniting  them  in  the  stereoscope,  he 
brought  them  out  in  their  natural  relief.* 
An  improved  binocular  microscope  has  been 
constructed  by  M.  Nachet.  It  is  the  same 
as  his  double  microscope,  with  the  tubes 
placed  vertically  and  2  inches  distant 

4.  The  Moltocular  Microscope, — In  order 
to  fit  up  the  microscope  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,  but  more  especially  for  anatomi- 
cal demonstration,  so  that  two  or  three  per- 
sons may  see  at  the  same  time  the  same 
phenomenon  or  structure,  or  the  result  of 
microscopical  dissections,  M.  Nachet  has 
constructed  two  microscopes — ^a  double  and 
a  single  one.  Through  the  first,  one  person 
can  observe  the  progress  and  result  of  a  dis- 
section performed  by  another  person,  and 
through  the  second,  two  persons  can  enjoy 
this  advantage. 

In  the  microscope  for  two  persons,  a  prism, 
whose  section  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  is 
placed  above  the  object-glass,  so  that  the 
two  halves  of  the  pencil  formed  by  the  rays 
from  the  object-glass  entering  the  lower  face 
of  the  prism  perpendicularly,  may  be  re- 
flected in  opposite  directions  from  the 
other  faces  of  the  prism,  at  an  angle  of 
45^,  and  thus  enter  the  two  separate  tubes, 
in  each  of  which  they  form  an  image  of  the 
object.  In  a  certain  sense  these  images  are 
erect,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen  in 
their  natural  position,  in  which  case  alone 
the  anatomist  can  use  his  scalpel,  a  prism  is 
placed  in  each  tube,  between  the  first  equi- 
lateral prism  and  the  eye-piece,  so  that  their 
planes  of  reflection  may  be  perpendicular  to 
those  of  the  other  prisms.  The  images  are 
thus  made  erect,  and  the  demonstrator  can 
proceed  with  his  work  without  difliculty. 
When  the  two  parties  have  eyes  of  difierent 
focal  lengths,  the  adjustment  is  produced  by 
a  motion  of  the  eye-piece. 

IV.  Thk  Polarizing  Microscope. — ^There 
are  certain  structures  in  minerals,  in  plants, 
and  in  the  tissues  and  various  parts  of  ani- 
mals that  are  wholly  invisible  in  the  micro- 
scope. In  the  cornea  and  crystalline  lenses 
of  animals, — in  composite  minerals, — in  sim- 
ple minerals,  such  as  amethyst,  analcime,  and 
apophyllite, — in  a  great  variety  of  crystals 
to  which  the  name  of  circular  has  been  given, 
and  in  plants,  such  as  the  equistaceous  and 
gramineous,  there  are  beautifiil  organizations, 
arising  from  diflerenoe  of  density,  difierence 


•  A  Micposcop 
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of  structure,  and  the  diMemlnatioii  of  err!. 
tallized  matter,  to  which  the  human  eji, 
however  assisteid  by  the  best  microscopes,  h 
absolutely  blind,  when  viewed  in  oommtt 
light. 

Common  light,  as  it  comes  from  the  sun, 
and  from  artificial  flames,  consists  of,  or  miy 
be  divided  into,  two  kinds  of  light,  as  ehi 
tricity  may  be  divided  into  vitreous  and  n- 
sinous,  or  magnetism  into  north  polar  tnd 
south  polar.  Thus  divided,  common  ligk 
is  said  to  be  polarized,  and  the  two  portiocs 
exhibit  difierent  properties  when  reflectel 
from  or  transmitted  through  bodies.  If  ve 
suppose  a  cylindrical  beam  of  common  light 
to  be  composed  of  dififerent  parts  like  a  num- 
ber of  shillings  arranged  in  a  cylindrical  rov. 
with  the  Queen's  heads  lying  in  all  di^e^ 
tions,  then,  if  one-half  of  the  shillings  sepi- 
rated  from  the  other  half  have  all  the 
Queen's  heads  standing  upright,  and  if  the 
other  half  have  all  the  Queen's  heads  lylDg 
horizontally,  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  pi^iar 
ized  light.  Now  the  separation  of  commct 
into  polarized  light  may  be  afiected  bj 
making  light  pass  through  several  plates  of 
glass  at  an  angle  of  about  55^,  all  the  reflect£^ 
light  will  be  polarized  like  the  cylinder  of 
shillings  with  the  Queen's  heads  upright,  and 
transmitted  light  (when  the  plates  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous)  like  the  cylinder  with  the 
heads  lying  horizontal.  Light  similarly  r^ 
fleeted  from  a  single  polished  surface  of  trans- 
parent or  black  bodies  not  metallic,  will  also 
be  polarized.  Common  light  may  also  be 
divided  into  two  polarized  pencils,  by  passing 
through  certain  crystals,  such  as  Iceland  spur 
and  quartz.  Each  pencil  is  polarized  oppo- 
sitely, and  when  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  is 
cut  into  two  parts,  and  these  parts  combined 
so  that  one  of  the  pencils  is  hindered  from 
reaching  the  eye,  it  constitutes  a  Nicolt 
prism,  now  used  in  the  polarizing  microscope. 
In  certain  crystals,  such  as  tourmaline  and 
herapathite,  (the  sulphate  of  ioda-quinnine,) 
one  of  the  pencils  is  absorbed,  and  plates  ot' 
these  substances  therefore  are  oflen  used  in 
microscopes  as  polarizers. 

When  polarized  light  has  passed  through 
any  transparent  body,  a  change  is  produced 
upon  it  by  the  action  of  all  those  bodies  that 
have  an  invisible  structure,  and  this  change 
is  made  visible  by  looking  through  another 
polarizer,  placed  transversely  to  the  first 
polarizer,  which  is  called  the  analyzer.  The 
structure  of  the  microscopic  object  is  thus 
displayed  in  difierent  colours,  or  in  difierent 
shades  of  white  light,  the  colour,  or  the  de- 
gree of  light  depending  on  the  thickness  of 
the  dififerent  parts  of  the  object.  The  forms 
thus  disclosed  to  the  eye  are  at  once  splen. 
did  and  beautiful,  never  fiuling  to  surprise 
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even  observers  who  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight. 

The  polarizing  microscope,  both  simple 
and  compound,  was  first  constructed  and 
used  bv  Sir  David  Brewster  in  his  experi- 
ments in  1815  on  diamond  and  rock  salt,  and 
afterwards  in  those  on  amethyst,  analcime, 
apophyllite,  the  equisetum  hiemale,  6z;c.,  the 
coloured  drawings  having  been  made  for  him 
by  Mr.  Lizars,  through  the  polarizing  micro- 
scope. The  polarizers  and  analyzers  which 
he  used  were  bundles  of  glass  plates,  either 
reflecting  or  transmitting  light,  tourmalines, 
or  small  rhombs,  or  achromatized  prisms 
of  calcareous  spar.  After  Mr.  William  Niool 
had  invented  the  prism  which  goes  by  his 
name,  Mr.  Talbot  used  it  in  the  compound 
microscope  in  which  he  made  his  beautiful 
experiments  on  circular  crystals. 

1.  Single  Polarizing  Microscope. — ^This 
microscope  is  a  single  lens,  or  a  doublet 
with  a  piece  of  tourmaline  the  size  of  the 
pupil,  as  the  analyzer,  placed  between  it  and 
the  eye.  The  object  is  then  examined  in 
polarized  light,  produced  by  reflexion  or 
otherwise.  The  magnifler  and  analyzer 
may  be  united  in  a  lens  of  tourmaline. 

2.  Compound  Polarizing  Microscope. — 
When  Mr.  Talbot  used  the  polarizing  micro- 
scope, he  placed  one  Nicol's  prism  beneath 
the  object,  and  the  other  close  to  the  eye. 
Sir  David  Brewster  placed  the  analyzing 
Nicol's  prism  immediately  behind  the  object- 
glass,  an  improvement  now  generally  adopt- 
ed, and  in  place  of  a  Nicol's  prism  beneath  the 
object,  he  uses  a  small  rhomb  of  spar  pre- 
senting only  one  of  its  pencils  to  the  object* 

Along  with  the  polarizing  apparatus,  there 
is  generally  sent  a  plate  of  selenite,  which  is 
a  film  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  of 
such  a  thickness  as  to  polarize  a  blue  of  the 
second  order.  This  plate  was  first  used  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  to  shew  weak  polarized 
tints ;  and  has  been  employed  since  by  Mr, 
Talbot  and  others,  merely  to  show  off  the 
colours  of  polarizuig  structures,  when  they 
are  sufficiently  strong,  by  displaying  them 
on  a  blue  ground.  When  thus  exhibited,  all 
the  negative  tints,  as  we  may  call  them,  are 
diminished,  and  all  the  positive  ones  in- 
creased ;  and  the  effect  of  the  plate  is  to 
mask  the  true  character  of  the  phenomenon. 
Drawings  of  polarizing  structures  thus  co- 
loured are  therefore  of  no  value ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  have  been  surprised  to  see  the 
tints  of  oxaluret  of  ammonia  exhibited  on  a 
blue  ground  by  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Henfrey. 

V.  On  thk  Illumiwatiok  of  Microscopic 
Objects. — Great  attention  has  been  for  some 


*  8«e  TnaUseem^Mieroieope,  pp.  96-104. 


time  paid  to  the  illumination  of  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  microscope.  Dr.  Wollaston* 
proposed  a  plan  approximating,  though 
slightly,  to  the  correct  method,  which  was 
first  proposed,  in  1831,  by  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster. In  this  method,  a  distinct  picture  of 
the  source  of  light  must  be  thrown  upon  the 
object,  so  that  its  rays  should  radiate  from 
the  object  as  if  it  were  self-luminous.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  diffraction  fringes  are 
produced.  Hence,  the  author  of  this  method 
says,  that  the  apparatus  for  illumination 
should  be  as  perfect  as  the  magnifying  appn- 
ratus.  The  object  might  oflen  be  placed  on 
the  plane  side  of  minute  lenses,  which  would 
illuminate  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
field,  no  more  light  being  required  than  what 
falls  upon  the  part  of  the  object  to  be  ex- 
amined, f 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  suggested  it  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  refracting  microscope,  "to 
illuminate  the  object  in  a  darkened  room 
with  light  of  any  convenient  colour,  not  too 
much  compounded  ;  for,  by  that  means,  the 
microscope  will  with  distinctness  bear  a 
deeper  charge  and  larger  apparatus."  J  This 
idea  has  been  realized  by  the  monochromatic 
lamp  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  by  the  use  of 
which  Dr.  Goring  found  all  the  rings  of  co- 
lours to  disappear,  which  were  the  result  of 
chromatic  aberration,  and  which  were  so 
mixed  up  with  the  effects  of  spherical  aber- 
ration as  to  hide  the  concentric  annul!  which 
it  produced  in  a  plano-convex  lens  acting  as 
the  object-glass  of  a  compound  microscope, 
with  an  achromatic  Huygenian  eye-piece.  § 

A  valuable  method  of  illuminating  trans- 
parent objects,  called  the  "  Black-ground  illu- 
mination," has  been  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Reade.  "  It  consist^  in  illuminating  the 
object  by  a  very  strong  light,  placed  at  such 
an  obliquity  to  the  axis  of  the  microscope, 
that  none  of  the  rays  can  enter  it  except 
those  that  impinge  directly  upon  the  object  "| 

VI.  Preparation  of  Microscopio  Ob- 
jects.— We  have  already  touched  upon  this 
subject  in  a  former  section,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  to  refer  the  reader  to  an 
account  of  the  methods  used  by  Swammer- 
dam^  and  Cuvier,**  and  to  the  iAstruotiona 

»  PhU  Trans.  1829. 

f  See  Edinburgh  Journal  (f  Science^  New  Series 
No.  XL  p.  83  and  p.  64 ;  and  Treatise  an  the  Micro- 
scope,  p.  146. 

t  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  vol  i  p.  24S. 

§  Microscopic  Calnnei,  p.  198,  or  Mieroiocpie  Mm- 
irations,  pp.  271,  272. 

I  Pritchard  and  Goring's  Miorogrqphi^  pp.  t8, 
227  ;  and  Illustrations,  p.  138. 

^  Boorhaave's  Life  of  Swamwnerdam^  and  Pritoh- 
ard's  JUttstrations,  p.  244. 

**  Pzitchard*8  Mierografkia,  p.  219. 
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published  by  Mr.  Pritchard,*  Dr.  Carpenter, 
and  Dy.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Henfrej. 

VII.  Dklinkation  op  the  Magnified 
Images  of  Objects. — ^A  skilful  draughtsman 
finds  no  difficulty  in  drawing  objects  seen 
through  the  microscope,  but  naturalists  and 
i)thers  require  some  assistance  in  recording 
their  discoveries.  Mr.  Bauer,  a  most  accom- 
plished artist,  has  published  f  the  methods 
which  he  has  so  successfully  employed,  and 
Mr.  Cornelius  Varley,  in  his  admirable 
treatise  on  "  Optical  Drawing  Instruments," 
has  constructed  a  graphic  microscope,  in 
which  the  drawings  are  executed  by  the  ca- 
mera lucida.  The  photographic  art,  how- 
ever, has  thrown  all  these  methods  into  the 
shade,  and  we  are  now  able  to  delineate,  by 
the  action  of  light,  all  the  phenomena  seen 
by  the  microscope.  This  is  done  simply  by 
removing  the  eye-piece,  receiving  the  mag- 
nified image  upon  paper  or  collodion  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  fixing  it  in  all  its 
details  upon  the  sensitive  material.^ 

VIII.  Revelations  of  the  Microscope. 
— 4t  would  be  a  vain  attempt  were  we  to  try 
to  convey  to  our  readers  any  idea  of  the 
great  discoveries  which  have  been  made  by 
the  microscope,  or  of  the  important  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been  applied.  Second 
only  to  the  telescope,  though  in  many  re- 
spects superior  to  it,  the  microscope  tran- 
scends all  other  instruments  in  the  scientific 
value  as  well  as  in  the  social  interest  of  its 
results.  While  the  human  eye,  the  telescope 
and  microscope  combined,  enables  us  to 
enjoy  and  examine  the  scenery  around  us,  to 
study  the  forms  of  life  with  which  we  are 
more  immediately  connected,  it  fails  to  trans- 
port us  into  the  depths  of  space,  to  throw 
into  relief  the  planets  and  the  stars,  and  to 
indicate  the  forms  and  arrangements  in  the 
worlds  of  life  and  motion  which  distance 
diminishes  and  conceals.  To  these  myste- 
rious abodes,  so  long  unrevealed,  the  tele- 
scope has  at  last  conveyed  us.  It  has  shewn 
us  those  worlds  and  systems,  of  which  our 
own  earth  and  our  own  system  are  the  types ; 
but  it  fails  to  enlighten  us  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  constitution  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
:ind  the  forms  of  life  for  which  they  were 
<reated. 

In  its  downward  scrutiny,  as  well  as  in  its 
upward  aspirations,  the  human  eye  has 
equally  failed.  In  the  general  view  which  it 
commands  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
structures,  it  cannot  reach  those  delicate  or- 

*  Id.,  CMnet,  chap.  xx. 
t  Id.,  Micrographick,  pp.  221-226. 
X  See  Griffith  and  Henfrey's  Mierographic  Die- 
■■ionary,  Introd.,  p.  xxxv. 


ganizations  on  which  life  depends,  or  tiwse 
structures  of  inorganic  matter  from  which  its 
origin  and  composition  can  be  derived.  Into 
these  mysterious  regions,  where  the  philoso- 
pher has  been  groping  his  way,  the  micro- 
scope  now  conducts  him.  The  dark  abodes 
of  unseen  life  are  lighted  up  for  his  contem- 
plation, organizations  of  transcendent  beauty 
appeal  to  his  wonder, — ^new  aspects  of  life. 
new  forms  of  being,  new  laws  of  reprodue- 
tion,  new  functions  in  exercise,  reward  the 
genius  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  opti- 
cian, and  the  skill  and  toil  of  the  natunik 
With  wonders  like  these  all  nature  is  preg- 
nant: the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  air- 
times  past  and  times  present,  now  surrender 
their  secrets  to  the  microscope. 

The  invisible  life  of  pre-Adamite  ages  has 
been  embalmed  in  the  rocks  and  stones  buried 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Its  sili- 
ceous and  calcareous  defences  reappear  in 
the  flints,  the  limestones,  the  trachytes,  the 
chalks,  the  opals,  the  tripolis,  the  polisc^ie^ 
ers,  the  guanos,  the  soils,  and  the  muds  o( 
every  region  of  the  globe.  It  is  ejected  from 
volcanoes  in  the  arctic  and  in  the  torrid 
zones, — it  is  breathed  in  the  sirocco, — ^it  fails 
silently  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  in  the  At- 
lantic and  in  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and  it  is  em- 
bosomed even  in  the  stony  meteors  that  M 
from  the  heavens. 

The  invisible  life  of  modem  times,  as  dis- 
closed by  the  microscope,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  study  by  the  naturalist  and 
the  physiologist.  All  space — ^within  us,  and 
without  us,  and  around  us — swarms  with  its 
countless  millions ;  and  on  whatever  speck 
or  atom  of  life  man  rests  his  eye,  he  learns 
the  instructive  lesson,  that  he  is  not  the  only 
creature  that  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  Descriptions  and  drawings  of  these 
singular  structures  will  be  foiuid  in  the 
works  of  Ehrenberg,  Pritchard,  Quekett, 
Carpenter,  and  Griffith  and  Henfrey,  and  the 
general  as  well  as  the  scientific  reader  will 
gather  wisdom  and  instruction  from  Uieir 
valuable  pages. 

But  however  interesting  is  the  study  of 
microscopic  life,  and  however  beautiful  its 
forms  and  startling  its  functions,  the  micro- 
scope claims  a  higher  value  in  having  given 
birth  to  the  truly  useful  science  of  Histology^ 
which  describes  the  structure  of  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues  in  reference  to  their  origin 
and  development.  The  elementary  tissues 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  been 
eagerly  studied  both  in  their  structure  and 
functions,  and  physiologists  have  been  thus 
led  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  each 
integral  portion  of  the  animal  or  plant  pos- 
sesses an  independent  life  of  its  own,  per- 
forming a  series  of  actions  peculiar  to  itself, 
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"  and,"  as  Dr.  Carpenter  expresses  it,  "  that 
the  life  of  the  body,  as  a  whole,  (like  a  sym- 
phony performed  by  a  full  orchestra,)  con- 
sists in  the  harmonious  combination  of  its 
separate  instrumental  acts, — the  circulation 
of  the  blood  instead  of  making  the  HseueSj 
simply  affording  the  supply  of  prepared  nu- 
triment at  the  expense  of  which  they  evolve 
themselves  from  germs  previously  existing."* 
A  single  primordial  cell,  therefore,  is  the  first 
step  in  created  life,  and  from  the  congeries 
of  cells,  to  all  appearance  similar  and  equal, 
are  developed  those  various  parts  of  the 
noble  casket  which  constitutes  man,  and  en- 
closes his  immortal  soul. 

To  the  exigencies  of  social  life,  too,  the 
microscope  has  made  valuable  contributions. 
It  detects  the  invisible  ingredients,  whether 
precipitated  in  atoms  or  aggregated  in  crys- 
tals, which  adulterate  our  food,  our  drink, 
and  our  medicines.  It  displays  the  lurking 
poison  in  the  minute  crystallizations  which 
its  solutions  precipitate.  It  tells  the  mur- 
derer that  the  blood  which  stains  him  is  that 
of  his  brother,  and  not  of  the  other  life 
which  he  pretends  to  have  taken ;  and  as  a 
witness  against  the  criminal,  it,  on  one  occa- 
sion, appealed  to  the  very  sand  on  which  he 
trod  at  midnight. 

Had  our  limits  permitted,  we  would  have 
endeavoured,  though  without  diagrams  it 
might  have  been  difficult,  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  some  of  the  marvellous  struc- 
ture and  functions  which  are  described  and 
delineated  by  the  authors  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  cursory  notice  of  their  works,  and  of  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

"The  work  of  Professor  Ehrenberg  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  productions  of  the 
modern  press,  and  does  honour  to  the  liber- 
ality of  the  King  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  few 
royal  patrons  of  the  sciences.  The  plates, 
several  of  which  are  coloured,  are  executed 
with  exquisite  delicacy,  and  in  many  of  its 
forty-one  folio  plates,  there  are  several  hun- 
dred of  individual  specimens  engraven  in 
each.  The  very  inspection  of  these  plates 
impresses  the  reader  with  the  most  exalted 
idea  of  the  boundless  extent  of  animalcular 
life,  and  with  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
talent,  the  toil,  and  the  patience  of  the 
author. 

The  elaborate  Micrographical  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Griffith  and  Professor  Henfrcy  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  natural  history 
and  physiology.  Its  alphabetic  arrangement 
is,  in  many  respects,  advantageous,  and  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated  by  naturalists  al- 
ready familiar   with  the  subject;  but  the 


*  2%d  Microsoopet  ^  p.  28. 


general  reader  misses  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  other  writers,  and  exp^iences 
some  difficulty  in  finding  the  head^under 
which  any  particular  organ,  or  any  remark- 
able function,  is  described.  In  an  excellent 
introduction  of  forty  pages,  the  authors  treat, 
under  two  heads,  of  the^ "  Use  of  the  Micro- 
scope, and  Examination  of  Microscopic  Ob- 
jects," and  of  the  "  General  Method  of  de- 
termining the  Structure  of  Microscopic  Ob- 
jects, from  the  appearances  which  they  pre- 
sent under  various  conditions."  Though  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Ehrenberg,  the  engravings 
of  this  work  are  good  and  numerous.  ^Their 
descriptions  are  conveniently  placed  on  the 
opposite  page,  and  the  objects  themselves  are 
given  in  their  real  colours. 

The  volume  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  entitled 
"The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations," 
would  appear  from  its  title  to  be,  primarily, 
a  treatise  on  the  microscope,  and,  second- 
arily, a  treatise  on  its  revelations ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  the  part  on  the  microscope 
occupies  only  a  third  of  the  whole  work. 

Instead  of  referring,  as  Dr.  Griffith,  Pro- 
fessor Henfi*ey,  and  Mr.  Quekett  have  done,  - 
to  existing  treatises,  in  which  the  elementary 
principles  of  optics  are  explained  and  applied 
to  the  construction  of  instruments.  Dr.  Car- 
penter has  initiated  his  readers  into  the  laws 
of  refraction — ^the  refraction  of  light  by  con- 
vex and  concave  lenses,  and  the  more  intri- 
cate topics  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aber- 
ration. He  has  described,  too,  such  a  vast 
number  of  microscopes,  and  such  a  quantity 
of  apparatus^  as  would  fill  an  ordinary  vol- 
ume, and  has  thus  given  to  his  work  an  un- 
seemly shape,  and  a  plethoric  bulk  unusual 
in  our  literature. 

When  a  physiologist  gives  notice  of  a 
work  on  the  history  of  microscopal  discovery, 
enriched  with  his  own  observations,  the  pub- 
lic expect  nothing  more,  if  so  much,  than  a 
description  of  the  instrument  which  he  has 
used,  and  an  account  of  the  methods  by  which 
he  prepared  his  objects,  and  arrived  at  his 
results.  To  do  more  than  this,  by  writing 
a  treatise  on  the  microscope,  is,  however 
well  done,  a  work  of  supererogation.  A 
physiologist  who  uses  a  microscope,  is  no 
more  fitted  to  write  an  optical  treatise  on  it, 
than  a  natural  philosopher  to  compose  a  work 
on  the  structure  and  functions  which  the  mi- 
croscope discloses.  A  watchmaker  who  uses 
a  transit  telescope  to  correct  his  chronometer, 
and  the  itinerant  astronomer  who  looks  to  the 
heavens  through  his  tube,  would  give  a  poor 
history  of  the  telescope  and  its  improvers. 
Opticians  might  contribute  to  it  their  useful 
and  practical  contingent ;  but  we  should  hear  ^1 
little  of  the  Galileos,  the  Keplers,  the  EulertOi  H 
the  Halls,  and  the  Dollands^  the  Hersobela 
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and  the  Rosses,  by  whose  genius  and  labours 
it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
perfecuon. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  not  to  de- 
preciate the  work  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  but  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  many  distinguished 
men  whose  names  and  labors  he  seems  to 
have  systematically  excluded.  Men  who, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  de- 
voted their  time  and  their  means  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  microscope,  are  never  once 
named  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  pages,  while  every 
optician  who  has  proposed  a  new  combination 
of  lenses  and  tubes,  and  every  amateur  who 
has  proposed  a  new  stage,  a  new  indicator, 
a  new  reflector,  or  a  new  trough  to  hold  a 
zoophyte,  is  duly  immortalized.  M.  Cheva- 
lier of  Paris,  not  only  the  earliest  improver 
of  the  achromatic  microscope,  but  the  first 
constructor  of  it,  and  known  to  all  Europe 
by  his  writings  and  improvements  on  the 
microscope,  is  not  named  in  Dr.  Carpenter's 
volume.  Mr.  Pritchard,  too,  whose  name 
will  occupy  an  eminent  place  in  the  history 
of  the  microscope,  both  as  an  author,  an  im- 
prover, and  an  optician,  is  not  once  named 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  nor  the  slightest  reference 
made  to  his  numerous  works.  His  arduous 
and  costly  labours  in  the  manufacture  of  dia 
mond  lenses,  and  lenses  from  other  precious 
stones,  are  entirely  overlooked,  while  inven- 
tions are  ascribed  to  individuals  which  they 
never  made,  and  never  even  claimed.  We 
say  nothing  of  other  inventors,  who  can  af- 
ford to  be  overlooked,  and  who  may  vindi- 
cate their  rights  in  another  quarter,  if  they 
do  not  scorn  to  insist  upon  a  place  in  the 
pages  of  compilation. 

In  protesting  against  such  historical  injus- 
tice, we  are  not  blind  to  the  merits  of  that 
part  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  work  where  that  in- 
justice is  perpetrated,  and  still  less  to  the 
valuable  materials  which,  in  fourteen*  inter- 
esting chapters,  form  the  second  part  of  his 
volume. 

At  a  time  when  everybody  writes  upon 
everything  to  gratify  a  popular  taste,  and 
when  our  intellectual  and  physical  food  is 
equally  adulterated,  it  is  time  for  the  friends 
of  education  to  invoke  the  co-operation  of 
men  whose  powers  of  research  are  not  infe- 
rior to  their  powers  of  instruction. 

The  treatise  on  the  microscope,  by  Profes- 
sor Quekett,  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these 
criticisms.     He  has  referred  his  readers  to 


♦  The  second  part  of  the  work  contains  fifteen 
chapters,  but  the  tiflcenth,  on  the  mineral  kingdom, 
polarization,  and  ciygtallized  salts,  is  a  blot  upon 
the  volume.  The  author  does  not  scorn  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  what  has  l>ocn  done  on  these  subjects 
by  his  contemporaries. 


the  best  treatises  on  optics,  mnd  bas  almon 
never  failed  to  give  due  credit  to  the  individ- 
uals who  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  microscope.  His  work  Is  in  even 
respect  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  sci- 
ence, and  it  contains  almost  every  kind  of  u- 
formation  which  the  microsoopal  physiolo^ 
can  desire.  It  is  one  of  the  il  lustrated  standi 
scientific  works  on  which  their  enterprisiDg 
publisher,  Mr.  Bailliere,  bas  spared  no  ei- 
pense  to  render  them  worthy  of  the  sdentifie 
public 

The  Treatise  on  the  Microscope  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  an  elegant  volume,  embellisb«l 
with  147  engravings,*  is,  like  all  his  otlicr 
popular  works,  distinguished  by  a  happy  com- 
bination of  theoretical  and  practical  knov- 
ledge.  In  his  pages,  M.  Chevalier  and  Mr. 
Pritchard  emerge  from  their  total  eclipse  is 
Dr.  Carpenter's  book,  and  a  tribute  of  praise 
is  willingly  conceded  to  all  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement  of  the  microscope. 
"  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,"  of  whieii 
this  treatise  is  a  portion,  has  now  reached 
its  tenth  volume,  and  is  the  most  valuable 
contribution  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
the  scientific  instruction  of  every  class  ia 
society. 

The  four  treatises  of  Mr.  Pritchard  hare 
been  highly  esteemed,  both  for  their  scientific 
and  practical  details.  They  abound  in  valu- 
able and  popular  information  on  everj 
branch  of  microscopical  science.  The  inves- 
tions  of  himself,  and  those  of  Dr.  Gorinf. 
contributed  largely  to  the  improvement  of 
every  variety  of  the  microscope,  while  their 
writings  added  greatly  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  His  magnificent  volume  oo  In- 
fusorial Animalcules  is  a  work  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  The  author  has  "  freely 
availed  himself  of  the  elaborate  works  of 
Ehrenbcrg,  the  splendid  monographs  of 
Kiitzing  and  Ralfs,  as  well  as  the  valuable 
researches  of  Professors  Bailey,  Sieboli 
Dujardin,  Dr.  Stien,  Mr.  Brightwell  and 
others,"  and  he  has  produced  twenty-four 
coloured  plates,  execut^  with  great  delit'acy. 
and  of  course  much  superior  to  the  wood  «i- 
gravings  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  to  the  plate> 
of  Dr.  Griffiths  and  Professor  Henfrey. 
They  greatly  excel,  too,  the  engraved  plate* 
in  the  "  Micrographic  Dictionary "  of  the 
latter,  and  if  they  are  not  equal  to  the  finest 
of  Ehrenberg's  plates,  they  are  little  inferior 
to  them.  To  the  general  reader  especially, 
the  volume  will  have  a  particular  interest 

In  various  parts  of  this  Journal,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  our 


♦  Owinp  to  its  wide  circulation,  this  volume,  ele- 
gantly done  up  in  cloth,  is  sdd  for  two  ahilUnifsr 
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readers  to  the  subject  of  popular  education, 
and  to  the  importance  of  instructing  our  youth 
in  those  truths  of  Natural  History,  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  and  Physical  Geography, 
which,  by  specimens  and  models  and  instru- 
ments, may  be  made  intelligible  to  ordinary 
capacities.  We  pointed  out  the  advantages 
of  establishing  museums  in  every  district, 
and  even  in  every  school,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  these  views  have  met  with 
general  approbation,  and  that  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  we  may  see  them  realized. 
The  Commssioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  with  Prince  Albert  at  their  head, 
and  comprising  the  highest  names  in  rank, 
influence,  and  intelligence,  have  taken  up 
the  idea,  and  have  stated,  in  their  Report 
to  Parliament,  that  "Mc  importance  o/eetab- 
lishing  a  general  Museum  of  Education  in 
this  country^  with  the  view  of  introducing  im- 
provements in  the  existing  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  specially  directing  public  attention 
to  the  question  of  National  Education^  has 
been  of  late  generally  recognisedy^ 

In  the  Introduction  to  his  Work,  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  treated  largely  and  ably  of 
the  educational  value  and  uses  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  had  our  limits  permitted,  we 
should  have  made  more  than  one  extract 
from  his  pages.  After  urging  the  import- 
ance of  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  young 
"from  the  pages  of  books  to  those  of  creation, 
and  from  the  teachings  of  man  to  those  of 
God,"  he  remarks,  that  "if  we  attempt  to 
give  this  direction  to  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings in  a  merely  didactic  mode,  it  loses  that 
spontaneousness  which  is  one  of  its  most 
valuable  features.  But  if  we  place  before 
the  young  a  set  of  objects,  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  excite  their  healthful  curiosity,  satisfy- 
ing this  only  so  far  as  to  leave  them  still 
inquirers,  and  stimulating  their  interest  from 
time  to  time  by  the  disclosure  of  such  new 
wonders  as  arouse  new  feelings  of  delight, 
they  come  to  look  upon  the  pursuit  as  an 
ever  fresh  fountain  of  happines  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  to  seek  every  opportunity  of 
following  it  for  themselves."  ..."  For  these 
reasons  the  microscope  is  not  merely  a  most 
valuable  adjunct  in  such  instruction,  but  its 
assistance  is  essential  in  giving  to  almost 
every  natural  object  its  highest  educational 
value." 

The  same  claim  may  be  justly  made, 
though  in  a  different  degree,  for  the  telescope, 
the  barometer,  and  the  thermometer ;  in- 
struments which  should  be  placed  in  every 


♦  nUrd  Report  of  the  Gommissionen  for  the  Ex- 
hibition  of  1851,  presented  to  both  Bouses  of  ParUa- 
ment,  p.  37.    LontL  1856. 


school,  and  which  every  scholar  should  be 
taught  to  use. 

Animated  with  the  same  views.  Sir  David 
Brewster  has,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Stereo- 
scope, just  published,  expressed  similar 
sentiments,  and  has  claimed  for  the  stereo- 
scope the  rank  of  an  educational  instrument, 
indispensable  in  elementary  as  well  as  in 
professional  education.  "When  the  scholar," 
says  he,  "  has  learned  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  count,  he  has  attained  only  the  tools  of 
instruction.  To  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  God  and  of  man — of  things 
common  and  uncommon — of  the  miracles  of 
nature  and  of  art,  is  the  first  step  in  the 
education  of  the  people.  Without  such 
knowledge  the  humblest  of  our  race  is  unfit 
for  any  place  in  the  social  scale.  He  may 
have  learned  to  read  his  Bible,  and  he  may 
have  read  it  afler  he  had  learned  to  read ; — 
he  may  have  committed  to  memory  every 
sentence  in  the  decalogue; — he  may  have 
packed  into  the  storehouse  of  his  brain  all 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  all  the  Divine 
precepts  of  a  greater  than  Solomon,  while 
he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  everything  above 
him,  around  him,  and  within  him, — ignorant 
of  the  form,  the  magnitude,  and  the  motions 
of  his  terrestrial  home, — ignorant  of  the 
gigantic  structures  which  constitute  the  mia- 
terial  universe,  —  ignorant  of  the  fabrics 
which  industry  prepares  for  his  use,  and  of 
the  luxuries  which  commerce  brings  from  . 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  places  at  his  door, 
— ignorant  even  of  the  wonderful  operations 
of  that  beneficent  commissariat,  which  is 
every  moment,  when  he  sleeps  and  dreams, 
elaborating  the  materials  with  which  he  is 
clothed  and  fed."  ..."  If  the  education  of  the 
people  is  to  be  attempted,  either  by  partial 
or  comprehensive  legislation,  the  existing  sys- 
tem is  utterly  inefficient.  The  teacher,  how- 
ever wisely  chosen  and  well  qualified,  has 
not  at  his  command  the  means  of  imparting 
knowledge.  He  may  pour  it  into  the  ear, 
or  extract  it  from  the  printed  page,  or  ex- 
hibit it  in  caricature  in  the  miserable  em- 
bellishments of  the  school-book  ;  but  unless 
he  teaches  through  the  eye,  the  great  instru- 
ment of  knowledge,  by  means  of  truthful 
pictures,  or  instruments,  or  models,  or  by 
the  direct  exhibition  of  the  products  of  na- 
ture and  of  art,  which  can  be  submitted  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  senses,  no  satisfactory 
instruction  can  be  conveyed.  Every  school, 
indeed,  should  have  a  museum,  however 
limited  or  humble.  Even  from  within  its 
narrow  sphere,  objects  of  natural  history 
and  antiquities  might  be  collected  and  dupli- 
cates exchanged ;  and  we  are  sure  that  many  ^ 
a  chimney-piece  hi  the  district  would  sur-  jH 
render  a  tithe  of  its  curiosities  for  the  public 
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use.  Were  the  British  Museum  and  other 
overflowing  collections  to  distribute  among 
provincial  museums  the  numerous  duplicates 
which  they  possess,  they  would  gradually 
pass  into  the  schools,  and  before  a  quarter 
of  a  century  elapsed,  museums  would  be 
formed  in  every  proper  locality."* 

We  cannot  close  this  Article  without  some 
anticipation  of  the  fiiture  of  the  microscope. 
The  Mstory  of  the  telescope,  itself  but  in  its 
youth,  encourages  us  never  to  despair  of  the 
resources  of  science,  or  the  power  of  inven- 
tion. At  various  epochs  the  telescope  was 
supposed  to  have  attained  perfection.  New- 
ton despaired,  and  Euler  despaired,  and  even 
Herschel  descended  from  his  gigantic  tube 
and  appealed  to  smaller  and  more  manage- 
able instruments.  Dollond  despaired  of 
procuring  glass  for  his  new  object-lenses. 
Guinsand  and  Fraunhofer  had  reached  their 
limit  when  Bontemp  left  them  &r  behind  ; 
and  when  the  wealth  of  nations,  as  well  as 
their  genius,  shall  be  summoned  to  a  com- 
petition in  the  manufacture  of  gigantic  discs 
of  glass,  we  have  no  doubt  of  a  glorious  re- 
sult. The  steam-engme  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  work  in  the  conic  sections,  but 
specula,  truly  parabolic  and  elliptical,  and 
lenses  truly  hyperbolic,  are  doubtless  in  the 
list  of  things  that  are  to  be. 

It  is  not  for  philosophers  to  despair  of 
science.  The  artist  may ;  and  the  worker 
with  the  microscope  may  think  that  his  in- 
strument has  been  brought  to  perfection ;  but 
when  we  recollect  that  one  eminent  philoso- 
pher predicted  that  a  steam-ship  could  never 
navigate  the  Atlantic,  and  that  another  deep 
in  optics,  declared  that  an  achromatic  micro- 
scope  was  impossible,  we  anticipate  with 
confidence  the  failure  of  all  similar  predic- 
tions. 

Mr.  Quekett  and  Dr.  Carpenter  have  both 
recorded  their  opinion  that  the  achromatic 
microscope  has  nearly  attained  perfection, 
and  the  formerf  has  distinctly  expressed  his 
despair  of  jewel  and  fluid  lenses,  and  of  ex- 
ecuting surfeces  other  than  spherical.  Let 
us  examine  these  discouraging  assertions, 
and  try  to  discover  other  principles  of  con- 
struction by  which  the  microscope  may 
reach  a  still  higher  position,  and  disclose  to 
us  secrets  of  life  beyond  the  homogeneous 
fibre  or  the  empty  cell. 

The  first  imperfection  to  be  overcome  in 
the  microscope,  inheres  in  the  medium  by 
which  its  refractions  must  be  made,  and  its 
images  formed.     Glass  is  a  heterogeneous 


♦  The  Stereoscope,  Ac.,  &c,  chap  xiii. — Application 
of  the  Stereoscope  to  Educational  purposes,  pp.  193 
and  195. 

t  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Microscope^  pp.  66,  6t. 


compound,  not  formed  of  ingredients  in  de- 
finite  proportions,  and  by  the  laws  of  chemi- 
cal aggregation.  Its  mechanical  conditioD  is 
easily  altered  by  heat  and  pressure,  and  the 
least  variation  in  its  density,  whether  fnm 
temporary  or  permanent  causes,  is  injurious 
to  the  images  which  it  forms.  In  the  achro> 
matic  object-glass,  with  three  double  lenses 
combined — ^with  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
which  confines  the  object,  and  that  of  the  two 
eye-lenses,  the  rays  have  to  pass  through  % 
considerable  amount  of  glass,  and  are  cod- 
sequently  exposed  to  the  risk  of  encounter- 
ing imperfections  in  their  path.  This 
possible  defect  in  glass  points  out  an  ob- 
vious superiority  in  single  microscopes, 
doublets,  and  triplets,  and  especially  in  those 
formed  by  the  precious  stones,  through  which 
heat  passes  quickly,  and  which  are  much  lesa 
aflected  by  an  equal  degree  of  force.  The 
same  reasoning  shows  us  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  from  lenses  of  homc^eneoua 
fluids. 

Another  defect  in  lenses  of  glass,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  is  that  its  particles 
are  in  a  state  of  unnatural  constraint,  and 
tend  to  dissolution,  whereas  lenses  of  pre- 
cious stones  will  last  for  ever,  and  fluid  lens- 
es may  be  renewed  every  month  or  every 
year  if  we  choose. 

A  combination  of  achromatic  lenses  is  sub- 
ject to  other  evils.  When  united,  the  rays 
are  refracted  by  twelve  diflerent  surfaces,  and 
aflected  by  the  imperfections  of  each,  as  well 
as  by  any  error  in  the  centering  of  the  six 
lenses, — whereas,  if  the  flint  lenses  are  re- 
placed by  fluids,  their  correct  centering  is 
insured. 

In  the  best  achromatic  microscopes,  the 
secondary  colours  are  not  corrected.  Dr. 
Blair  has  proved  that  these  colours  may  be 
extinguished,  even  in  the  telescope,  by  fluids 
of  diflerent  dispersive  powers,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  improvement  is  still  more 
practicable  in  the  microscope. 

The  imperfect  correction  of  the  spherical 
aberration,  even  in  the  best  microscopes, 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  refraction  with- 
out aberration  is  a  desideratum  which  me- 
chanical genius  may  yet  supply.  At  all 
events,  it  may  be  greatly  diminished  by 
using  lenses  of  diamond,  or  other  high  re- 
fracting materials,  whether  mineral  or  arti- 
ficial,* m  the  object-glasses,  or  even  in  the 
eye-glasses  of  compound  microscopes.  We 
are  told  that  diamonds  are  too  expensive, 


♦  The  modem  art  of  uniting  gems  artificially,  dis- 
covered and  practised  by  Ebelman,  may  supply  ma- 
terials for  lenses,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  glass 
of  high  refractiye  and  low  dispersive  power  may  yet 
be  manu&ctured. 
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and  they  certainly  are  for  microscopes  to  be 
used  for  instruction  or  amusement ;  but  if 
we  wish  to  make  great  discoveries,  to  unfold 
the  secrets  yet  hid  in  the  cells  of  plants  and 
animals,  we  must  not  grudge  a  diahiond  to 
reveal  them.  If  Sir  James  South,  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  and  others,  have  given  a  couple  of 
thousand  pounds  for  a  refracting  telescope, 
and  if  Lord  Rosse  expended  £15,000  on  a  re- 
flecting one,  why  may  not  other  philosophers 
open  their  purse,  if  they  have  one,  and  other 
noblemen  sacrifice  some  of  their  houshold 
jewels,  to  resolve  the  microscopic  structures 
of  the  lower  world, — ^to  unravel  mysteries 
most  interesting  to  man,  and  secrets  which 
the  Almighty  must  have  intended  that  he 
should  know  ? 

There  is  another  imperfection  inseparable 
from  the  compound  microscope,  which  merits 
our  consideration.  Whatever  defects  may 
exist  in  the  material,  or  form,  or  position  of 
its  object-glasses,  causing  the  rays  to  stray ^ 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  calls  it,  from  the  true 
path,  whether  producing  difference  of  density, 
or  uncorrected  colour,  or  incoincident  im- 
ages, from  spherical  aberration,  or  bad  cen- 
tering, the  effects  are  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  object- 
glass.  From  this  cause  the  length  of  the 
microscope  is  limited,  and  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evil  is  to  shorten  the  instrument,  and 
produce  the  requisite  power,  by  achromatic 
eye-glasses,  single,  double,  or  triple.  We 
shall  thus  be  led  to  make  the  microscope 
shorter  and  shorter,  till  we  descend  to  trip- 
lets, doublets,  and  single  lenses,  in  which  the 
power  of  straying  is  r^uced  to  its  minimum. 
Pure  gems  which,  from  their  expense,  we 
hesitated  to  use  in  the  compound  instrument, 
now  come  to  our  aid,  and  may  be  easily 
commanded  for  single  lenses  or  doublets. 
Fluids,  too,  which  may  yet  be  obtained, 
with  a  refractive  power  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  the  diamond,  may,  in  the  future,  replace 
our  gems;  and  if,  when  such  instruments 
are  in  our  hands,  wo  place  the  objects  in  a 
fluid  filling  the  space  between  them  and  the 
object-glass, — if  we  illuminate  them  with 
homogeneous  light,  and  prepare  the  observ- 
ing eye,  by  washing  its  cornea,  and  giving  to 
the  fluid  which  lubricates  it  a  true  geometri- 
cal figure,  we  may  hope  Uiat  the  future  of 
the  microscope  may  transcend  \h^  present^ 
and  that  splendid  revelations  yet  await  the 
philosophical  observer.  The  time  must  come 
when  vast  discoveries  must  be  the  trophies 
of  observers  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  reflnements  of  optical  science.  A  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  diffrac- 
tion, of  the  aberration,  dispersion,  and  ab- 
sorption of  light,  and  of  the  fallacies  of  vision, 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  an  observer, 


when  structures  that  are  perplexing  are  to 
be  resolved,  and  things  that  are  invisible  are 
to  be  seen.  The  microscope  is  but  an  in- 
strument, and  its  deepest  revelations  are  to 
be  reached  only  by  the  inspirations  of  a 
prophet 


Art.  VIL — Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes; 
OTy  Literary^  Religious^  and  Political  Life 
in  Germany,  from  1789  to  1843.  From 
the  German  of  Clement  Theodore  Per- 
thes, Professor  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  Bonn.  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  Tho- 
mas Constable  <fe  Co.    1856. 

The  German  people,  having  in  various  ways 
been  deprived  of  the  fruits  which  they  had, 
reasonablv  or  unreasonably,  expected  from 
the  overtturow  of  their  great  oppressor,  Na- 
poleon,  at  Waterloo,  Imve,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  betaken  themselves  to  the 
publication  of  Memoirs  of  various  kinds,  rich 
in  the  reminiscences  of  the  great  age  which 
has  just  passed  away.  Among  these,  the 
memoirs  of  Amdt,  Herr  von  Gagem,  Strom- 
beck,  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Henry  Steffens, 
the  Baron  von  Stein,  and  others,  are  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all  who  take  any  interest 
in  German  matters  beyond  the  usual  amount 
of  gossip  about  Groethe,  Schiller,  Tieck,  Her- 
der, and  Immanuel  Kant,  which  now  belongs 
to  the  literary  furniture  of  every  man  of  edu- 
cation even  in  remote  Scotland.  But  works 
of  this  class  have  hitherto  been  kept  almost 
exclusively  within  the  circle  of  professedly 
Grorman  scholars.  The  habitual  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  English  mind,  the  well-known 
narrowness  of  our  political  sympathies,  our 
great  ignorance  of  continental  history  in  all 
matters  where  we  are  not  expressly  called 
on  to  perform  a  prominent  part,  have 
no  doubt  contributed  their  full  share  to  pre- 
vent the  enlargement  of  this  circle.  But 
part  of  the  blame  also  unquestionably  be- 
longs to  the  extreme  unwieldiness  and  por- 
tentous prosiness  in  which  some  German 
memoir-writers  are  apt  to  indulge ;  while, 
in  other  cases,  the  jealous  eye  of  the  censor- 
ship watching  over  the  penman,  seems  to 
have  deprived  his  composition  of  that  bold 
freedom  and  racy  vigour,  without  which  po- 
litical memoirs,  especially  to  an  English 
reader,  lose  more  than  half  their  value. 
Now,  however,  we  are  glad  to  see  an  attempt 
has  been  made  by  one  of  our  most  enter- 
prising Scottish  publishers  to  present  to  j 
British  readers  one  of  those  rich  records  of  A 
the  public  life  of  Germany  during  the  last  % 
flfby  years,  in  a  shape  that  cannot  &il  to  re- 
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commend  the  work  to  every  intelligent  Eng- 
lishman. The  memoirs  of  the  fumous 
publisher,  Frederick  Perthes,  are  not  merely 
the  biography  of  a  most  vigorous  and  widely 
sympathetic  German  man,  living  in  an  age 
unusually  rich  in  stimulating  and  elevating 
moments,  but  they  contain,  as  the  title  bears, 
a  record  of  *'the  literary,  religious,  and  poli- 
tical life  of  Germany,"  more  truly  and  more 
comprehensively  than  any  work  that,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  appeared  in  that  country 
since  the  peace.  The  other  memoirs  that 
we  mentioned  were  mainly  of  a  political  and 
literary  interest ;  here  the  religious  element 
everywhere  marches  with  an  equal  right 
alongside  of  the  other  two ;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  "  inner  life"  is  unfolded  with  a 
feithfulness  proportioned  to  the  importance 
which  it  must  always  hold  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  do  not  estimate  the  significance  of 
history  by  the  mere  breadth  of  flaunting  ban- 
ners, the  noise  of  Lancaster  guns,  and  the 
pomp  of  many-coloured  processions.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  name  a  book  so  crammed 
with  the  most  substantial  materials  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Germany,  as  this  life 
of  the  great  Hamburgh  publisher;  and  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  striking  fact  of  more 
than  accidental  coincidence,  that  the  most 
rich  record  of  the  life  of  the  most  book-mak- 
ing people  in  the  world  for  these  "  paper 
times,"  (as  Perthes  himself  used  to  phrase 
it,)  should  have  been  made  by  a  bookseller. 
The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was 
born  at  Rudolstadt,  in  Thuringia,  in  the  year 
1772.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  his  native  green  hills,  and  bick- 
ering mountain  streams,  to  the  narrow  streets 
and  the  dark  counting-houses  of  Leipzig ;  and 
there  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  book- 
trade  under  a  bibliopolic  gentleman  named 
Bohme.  Like  other  young  apprentices  in 
that  disciplinarian  age,  he  learned,  of  course, 
not  only  to  handle  his  tools,  but  to  endure 
hardness  of  all  kinds ;  and  shewed  the  stuff 
of  which  he  was  made  by  falling  desperately 
in  love  with  his  master^s  daughter,  and  then, 
when  he  found  that  matters  were  anything 
but  clear  in  that  quarter,  '^  sitting  up  half 
the  night,  and  seeking  to  allay  the  storm  in 
bis  bosom  by  the  arduous  study  of  Kant's 
Philosophy,  and  Cicero  de  Officiis"  In  the 
year  1*793,  he  was  transferred  to  the  first 
scene  of  his  future  labours,  Hamburgh. 
Here  he  acted  at  first  as  an  assistant  to  one 
Hofimann,  a  bookseller,  till,  in  the  year 
1796,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  establish  a 
business  of  his  own ;  and  this  he  did,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  money, 
and  achieving  an  independence,  but  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  the  important  part  which  a 
bookseller  of  the  present  day  may  perform 


in  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had 
observed  that  '^  where  a  bookseller  possessed 
an  educated  taste,  works  of  a  high  class  were 
in  demand ;  and  that  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bookseller  was  a  man  of  low  taste 
and  immoral  character,  a  licentious  and 
worthless  literature  had  a  wide  circulation." 
That  this  must  be  the  case  in  every  country, 
to  a  certain  extent,  seems  plain ;  but  in  Ger* 
many,  where  the  public  mind  is  not  so  pre- 
possessed by  party  interests  and  occupations, 
the  sphere  of  an  active  bookseller  must  be 
greatly  more  extended.  With  such  a  high- 
toned  ideal  did  Perthes  commence  his  book- 
selling business  in  Hamburgh ;  and  his  whole 
career  is  a  most  instructive  proof  of  how  a 
human  life,  commenced  with  a  noble  con- 
ception, and  followed  out  with  a  heroic  en- 
terprise and  with  an  invincible  perseverance, 
can  never  remain  barren  of  notable  results. 
Men,  generally,  do  not  achieve  great  things, 
simply  because  they  have  never  greatly 
willed  to  achieve  them.  Perthes  soon  found 
out  what  Nature  had  meant  him  for ;  and 
was  determined  to  give  himself  fair  play, 
and  to  be  and  to  do  nothing  by  halves.  ^  I 
am  more  than  ever  persuaded,"  says  he, 
^^that  my  destiny  is  an  active  masculine 
career ;  that  I  am  a  man  born  to  turn  my 
own  wheel,  and  that  of  others  with  energy." 
Never  did  physician,  with  stethoscope  in 
hand,  make  a  more  correct  diagnosis  of  his 
patient's  case,  than  Perthes,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  here  makes  of  his  own  character 
and  career.  Many  people  in  the  world  must 
be  content  to  turn  their  own  wheel,  and  that 
in  a  very  intermittent  and  lame  sort  of  a 
way  sometimes;  others  endeavour  chiefly 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  others ;  but  this  very 
delicate  task  being  undertaken  oflen  without 
sufficient  knowledge  of  their  own  capacity  or 
their  neighbours'  wants,  ends  in  discomfi- 
ture; and  some  unfortunates  have  no  wheel 
at  all  to  turn — they  merely  sit.  But  Per- 
thes achieved  the  highest  thing;  both  to  work 
energetically  himself,  and  to  set  every  other 
person  with  whom  he  came  m  contact,  into 
useful  activity.  This  is  a  truly  kingly  habit 
of  mind,  which  if  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  possessed  in  a  high  degree,  cer- 
tainly this  North  German  seller  of  books 
possessed  in  no  inferior  degree.  His  faculty 
of  drawing  all  that  was  good  and  great  w^ithin 
the  sphere  of  his  action,  into  quick  sympathy 
and  living  harmony  with  himself,  is  truly 
wonderful.  Some  people  bristle  all  round 
with  points  of  repulsion ;  and  have  only  one 
small  narrow  slit  open  for  the  admission  of 
other  human  natures  into  their  own.  Per- 
thes, like  Goethe,  was  quite  the  reverse  of 
this.    He  sent  out  eager  feelers  on  all  sides 
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for  the  reception  of  whatever  was  good,  and 
in  any  wise  enjoyable,  into  the  Pantheon  of 
his  heart,  rejecting  only  with  a  tyrannical 
resoluteness,  all  intercourse  with  every  form 
of  sneakishness  and  cowardice.  Thus  his 
person  became  a  magnet  round  which  all  that 
was  most  notable  in  the  then  political,  reli- 
gious, and  literary  life  of  Germany  was  at- 
tracted ;  and  there  are  few  names  of  any 
note  in  the  world  of  German  action  or  of 
books,  which  do  not  occur  very  often  in  the 
most  intimate  and  significant  relationship  to 
this  large-hearted  and  heroic  publisher. 

That  ho  was  large-hearted  and  heroic,  not 
only  as  a  tradesman — (for  shopkeeping  also 
has  its  heroism^ — but  as  a  citizen,  tne  whole 
tenor  of  the  rich  political  correspondence  of 
this  work  proclaims.  His  letters  form,  in- 
deed, a  running  commentary  on  the  history 
of  his  country,  for  the  ace  in  which  he  lived, 
and,  taken  along  with  the  words  of  his  cor- 
respondents, will  form  a  storehouse^)f  poli- 
tical intelligence  for  the  future  historian. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  stout  German  spirit 
that  sustained  him  during  the  worst  days  of 
Prussian  degradation  and  French  prestige, 
we  select  the  following : — 

"  It  was  with  bittor  vexation  and  deep  sorrow 
that  he  witnessed  the  stolid  apathy  which,  since 
the  peace  of  LuDeville  and  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon, 
had  fallen  apon  men  who  were  regarded  as  the 
pride  of  Germany,  and  from  which  neither  the 
unutterable  solferings  of  their  native  land,  nor  the 
audacity  of  their  tormentors,  could  aroose  them. 
He  was  indignant  at  the  appearance  of  Goethe's 
Eugenia  at  this  seuson.  '  Our  hearts  most  and 
should  be  filled  with  shame,  burning  shame,  at 
the  dismemberment  of  our  fatherland,'  he  writes 
to  Jacobi  in  1804 ;  '  but  what  are  our  noblest 
about?  Instead  of  keeping  alive  their  shame, 
and  striving  to  gather  strength,  and  wrath,  and 
courage  to  resist  the  oppressor,  they  take  refuge 
from  their  feelings  in  works  of  art!*  A  new 
hope  of  deliverance  dawned,  when,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1805,  the  report  of  an  alliance  between 
England,  Russia,  and  Austria  was  propagated. 
But  Perthes  saw  with  dismay  the  political  leaders 
of  Germany  array  themseWes  on  the  side  of  Na- 
poleon agaiqst  England,  and  strive  to  work  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  through  the  leading  jour- 
nals. *  Our  journalists,'  he  writes,  *  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  tyrant  and  the  "  Grande  Nation," 
either  from  meanness,  stupidity,  fear,  or  for  gold, 
I  need  name  only  Woltmann,  Archenholz,  Voss, 
and  Buchholz ;'  and  in  a  letter  to  Mtlller  of  the 
25th  of  August,  he  gives  vent  to  his  stifled  feel- 
ings. *  Your  letter  distressed  me,  by  the  deep 
emotions  that  it  stirred  in  my  soul.  If  such  men 
grow  faint-hearted — what  then?  I  am  not  so 
hopeless ;  my  courage,  indeed,  has  grown  of  late. 
True,  I  am  young,  and  not  well  r^  in  history. 
From  the  past  you  form  conclusions  as  to  the 
present,  ana  so  despond!  But  has  not  every 
people,  till  consolidated  into  unity,  been  ready  to 
receive  a  leader,  a  deliverer,  a  saviour?  This 
readiness  is,  I  think,  very  observable  among  ns. 


There  is  a  universal  pantinf?,  longing,  ^rasping 
after  some  point  d*appui  Much  is  already  clear* 
ed  away ;  I  instance  only  this, — the  end  of  the 
paper  times.  Twenty  years  more  of  such  coquet- 
ting with  literature,  such  playing  at  intellectaal 
development,  such  hawking  of  literary  luxury, 
and  we,  too,  should  have  passed  through  a  siicU 
literaire  still  more  insipid  than  that  of  our  neigh- 
bours. Are  not  our  youth  now  persuaded  that 
the  country  does  not  exist  to  serve  knowledge, 
but  knowledge  to  serve  the  country  ?  How  many 
are  now  convinced  that  strength  and  virtue  grow 
out  of  moral  prmciples,  and  are  the  fruit  of  no 
other  soil  I  Do  not  men  regard  the  love  and  care 
of  their  own  houses  as  more  important  than  a 
widely  diffused  love  capable  of  no  intensity?  Are 
they  not  now  disposed  to  honour  a  hearty  and 
even  passionate  love  of  country,  rather  than  a 
cold  cosmopolitanism?  And  even  as  regards  re- 
ligion, although  through  the  long-standing  abuse 
of  theological  tenets,  infidelity  and  indifference 
have  struck  their  roots  deep  in  our  soil,  still  the 
want  of  religion  is  increasingly  felt  I  grant  yoa 
that  a  miracle  must  be  wrought  before  the  coun- 
try or  the  people  can  again  have  a  fail  h;  but 
then  many,  many  lament  this,  and  would  praj 
without  ceasing  to  revive  the  religion  of  ttie  na- 
tion. Ought  we  not  to  feel  ourselves  great,'  he 
added,  'Just  because  we  are  bom  in  such  evil 
timee?''*     . 

This  is  in  the  genuine  old  Roman  vein. 
^^  Ought  we  not  to  feel  ourselves  happy  jusi 
because  we  are  born  in  such  evil  timesf*  To 
read  this  is  easy ;  but  to  say  it  and  to  do  it 
at  the  needful  moment,  is  the  business  of  a 
hero.  Afler  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  when  Miil- 
ler  the  historian,  and  other  influential  Ger- 
mans accepted  places  of  honour  in  the  new- 
ly-created kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  thus 
gave  the  sanction  of  their  name  to  the  &- 
vourite  idea  of  Napoleon — ^thc  merging  of 
Germany  in  France,  Perthes  kept  aloof,  and 
in  his  own  sphere  as  a  German  publisher, 
organized  a  periodical  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  alive  the  embers  of  patriotism,  and 
preparing  fuel  for  the  flames  of  liberation 
that  must  one  day  burst  out.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  do  this,  not  only  by  the  essen- 
tial manliness  of  his  political  character,  but 
by  his  lofty  idea  of  the  intellectual  vocation 
of  the  German  people  in  the  great  world  of 
modem  literature  and  speculation.  The 
following  passage  indicates  a  vivid  percep- 
tion of  uie  strong  and  weak  points  of  the 
German  character : — 

<'We  Grermans  have  never  been  wanting  In 
great  moral  and  intellectaal  pursuits  of  a  general 
nature;  we  have  always  devoted  oarf>elVe8  to 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Has  not  Grermany, 
for  many  years  been  the  general  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  all  Europe  ?  All  that  was  discover- 
ed or  expounded,  felt  or  thought  in  or  out  of 
Germany,  was  at  once  generalized  b^  the  Ger-  ^ 
mans,  and  elaborated  into  a  form  which  ml^  jM 
ftirther  the  progress  of  humani^.    In  id  te  i| 
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we  Germans  had  amr  vitality,  we  had  it  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  Europe.  We  have  every 
right  to  tt^e  credit  to  ourselves  for  intellectual 
wealth  and  for  depth  of  character,  but,  alas  1  wg 
have  never  known  how  to  use  our  treasures.  We 
have  never  given  a  general  education,  or  a  gen- 
eral business  aptitude  to  our  people ;  nor  have  we 
ever  founded  those  national  institutions  whicli 
would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  the  feeling 
of  national  honour,  and  which  might  preserve  us 
from  the  aggressions  of  foreign  enemies.  That 
which  we  tmnk  and  have  thought  can  only  be 
real  and  influential,  when  we  shall  have  learned 
to  act  as  well  as  to  think." 

In  the  eventful  year  of  1813,  Perthes 
J)layed  an  active  part  in  the  events  which 
commenced  in  the  temporary  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Hamburgh,  and  its  speedy 
re-occupation  by  Davoust.  The  French,  on 
re-entering  the  town,  proclaimed  a  general 
pardon ;  but  ten  names  were  excepted  from 
the  grace,  and  among  these  was  that  of 
Perthes,  To  escape  a  rebel's  death  by  the 
hangman's  hands,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  \ 
his  premises  and  dwelling-house  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Government,  and  his 
property  was  sequestrated.  He  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket.  But  the  "mentil 
sprightliness"  which  Niebuhr  so  much  ad- 
mired, and  the  buoyancy  of  a  faith  which 
rode  lightly  over  the  flood-tide  of  misfor- 
tune, never  deserted  him  for  a  moment. 
"  The  man  who  has  nothing  to  repent  of/' 
thus  at  that  time  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  has 
also  nothing  to  complain  of.  I  have  acted 
as  in  the  presence  of  God.  I  have  often 
risked  my  life,  and  why  should  I  be  dispir- 
ited because  I  have  lost  my  fortune  ?  God's 
will  be  done."  God  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  him  as  to  King  David  in  his  afllictioii ; 
and  he  in  his  turn  became  a  tower  of 
strength  to  other  men.  "  Your  indomitable 
spirit,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg, 
"fills  me  with  admiration.  Your  belief  in 
a  higher  world  is  a  great  matter ;  it  is  this 
belief  alone  which  is^the  source  of  your 
strength."  Niebuhr  felt  convinced  tb^t 
Perthes  had  a  clear  call  from  Providence  in 
those  days  to  leave  his  private  station,  and 
devote  himself  as  a  public  man  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  "Would  to  God," 
wrote  the  great  historian,  "  that  you  would 
now  step  forth  as  a  statesman  to  our  father- 
land !  1  call  to  every  man  who  has  love,  to 
tell  me  how  you  can  in  future  be  brought 
into  the  administration  of  Germany."  But, 
though  clear-sighted,  and  gifted  with  a  sa^ii- 
dty  and  strength  that  might  have  made  him 
a  great  statesman,  Perthes  preferred  work- 
ing for  his  country  as  a  simple  citizen  in  the 
Shore  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  bn^ii 
e  knew  that  men,  like  trees  when  the  roots 
have  struck  deep,  will  not  bear  transplanting. 


He  knew  also  that  men  without  office  are 
often  the  most  useful  to  men  in  office,  and  he 
had  learned  by  experience  that  "  the  voice  of 
an  honest  man  is  a  mighty  power."  Such,  in 
fact,  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  all 
parties,  that  in  December  of  the  same  event- 
ful year,  he  was  deputed  to  represent  the 
Hanse  towns  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  where 
the  affairs  of  Germany  were  to  be  deliberated 
on ;  and  here  it  was  that  he  entered  into  that 
more  intimate  relation  with  the  stout-hearted 
Baron  Von  Stein,  which  was  so  congenial  to 
his  own  character,  hi  May  1814,  when  the 
Hamburghers  had  finally  got  rid  of  "  that 
wild  fellow,  Davoust,"  Perthes  returned  to 
his  home  and  to  his  business ;  and  there,  in 
the  years  following  the  second  Peace  of 
Paris,  digested  wiub  much  more  wisdom 
than  most  of  his  ardent  contemporaries,  the 
transition  from  the  poetical  Kaiser  of  patri- 
otic imagination,  to  the  prosaic  Bund  of 
diplomsftic  reality.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
and  liberal  views  in  all  things,  but  by  no 
means  possessed  with  the  then  fashionable 
rage  for  pure  Constitutionalism,  according 
to  French  or  English  models.  "  We  Grer- 
mans,"  wrote  he  to  a  friend,  "  are  so  little 
acquainted  with  public  affairs,  and  have  so 
little  talent  and  training  for  public  business, 
that  a  strong  and  firmly  established  monar- 
chical  government  will  still  be  necessary  for 
us"  For  Liberalism,  as  it  was  commonly 
understood  by  those  who  imported  that 
word  from  France,  he  had  no  respect ;  for 
true  liberality,  he  always  said,  is  that  which 
is  the  fruit  of  love, — and  love  is  not  neces- 
sarily stronger,  but  often  weaker  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  most  impatient  of 
restraint,  and  most  possessed  by  the  mere 
idea  of  freedom. 

In  the  year  1822,  Perthes,  being  now 
fifty  years  of  age,  made  a  transfer  of  the 
bookselling  business  in  Hamburg  to  his 
partner  Besser,  and  removed  his  owp  resi- 
dence to  Grotha,  where  he  henceforward  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  that  publish- 
ing business  which  has  connected  his  name 
so  inseparably  with  some  of  the  most 
valuable  departments  of  the  German  liter- 
ature of  the  present  century.  Those  who 
know  how  much  Gotha  and  other  German 
towns,  have  been  metamorphosed  under  the 
influence  of  railways,  gas-lights,  and  hotels 
for  English  tourists,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  will  read  with  pleasure  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  place,  as  it  w^as  when 
it  first  became  the  residence  of  the  distin- 
guished publisher  : — 

"  Together  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  Gotha 
was  dragged  into  the  whirlpool  consequent  upon 
the  first  Frendi  Revolution :  but  however  strong* 
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ly  the  period,  dating  from  Lnneville  to  the  second 
peace  of  Paris,  had  convulsed  the  whole  country, 
it  had  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  tenacity 
inherent  in  German  character  and  outward  cir- 
cumstance. In  many  a  small  state  the  good  old 
times  had  passed  over  unchanged  into  a  new 
epoch,  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Gotha  when  Perthes 
first  settled  there  in  1822,  both  town  and  coun- 
try afforded  a  picture  of  manners,  customs,  and 
regulations,  which  carried  one  back  to  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolution.  Every 
evening  the  streets  of  one-storied  houses  were  fill- 
ed with  cattle  returning  from  pasture,  and  by 
night  the  only  sound  heard  in  them  was  the  loud 
horn  of  the  watchman  and  his  pious  caution, — 
'  Put  out  fire,  and  put  out  lignt,  that  no  evil 
chance  to-night,  and  praise  we  God  the  Lord.' 
The  streets  were  lively  only  on  the  weekly  market- 
days,  when  the  the  robust  form  of  Thuringian 
peasants,  with  their  gaily  dressed,  healthy  look- 
ing wives  and  daughters,  selling  com  ana  wood, 
butter,  flax,  fruit,  and  other  country  and  forest 
produce,  filled  the  square  in  front  of  the  old  town- 
hall,  on  whose  roof  a  greedy-looking  wooden 
head  opened  its  mouth  wide  at  the  striking  of 
the  hour,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  speak  or 
bite.  There  were  a  multitude  of  strange  relics 
of  a  past  time  which  met  the  stanger  at  every 
step,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  hardly 
remarked  them.  Day  by  day  a  little  man,  in  a 
blue  coat  with  shining  buttons,  mounted  on  a 
pony  smaller  still,  might  be  seen  wending  his 
way  amid  the  confusion  of  heavily  laden  wag- 
gons, which  were  wont  to  rest  at  night  in  Gotha 
on  their  way  from  Frankfurt  to  Leipsic.  This 
functionary  was  the  Weimar  escort,  the  terror 
of  the  waggoners,  looking  out  for  any  de&ulters 
among  them,  who  had  not  paid  the  tax  formerly 
levied  in  return  for  an  armed  escort,  which  serv- 
ed as  protection  against  the  assaults  of  knightly 
highwaymen.  Long  as  this  custom  had  become 
obsolete  the  fee  was  still  rigidly  exacted,  as  well 
as  the  town-toll,  from  waggons  which  were  not 
permitted  to  go  through  hut  only  around  it. 
Not  less  notable  to  the  youth  of  the  place  were 
the  giant  forms  of  the  guard,  with  their  wide 
white  cloaks  down  to  weir  heels,  their  great 
fiwords  at  their  side,  their  heavy  boots  and  dat^ 
tering  spurs,  though  horses  thev  had  none. 
Peaceful,  friendly,  obliging  people  they  were, 
carpenters,  locksmiths,  joiners,  who,  while  follow- 
ing their  respective  trades,  were  accustomed  to 
fi^re  as  warriors,  so  many  times  a  month  for  a 
moderate  compensation.  There  were  only  about 
six  or  eight  uniforms  for  the  whole  body,  which 
were  passed  on  from  one  to  the  other.  Any  one 
crossing  the  town  at  mid-day,  was  sure  to  meet 
an  elder  scholar,  followed  by  ten  or  twelve  small- 
er boys,  running  in  breathless  haste  through  the 
streets,  singing  a  chorus  the  while,  in  hope  of 
thus  collecting  a  few  pence.  On  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  the  choristers  of  the  Gymnasium 
stationed  themselves,  in  their  black  cloaks  and 
three-cornered  hats,  before  the  doors  of  the 
wealthy,  thus,  b^  means  of  their  persevering 
(|uartett8,  extractmg  enough  to  support  tiiem  dur- 
ing their  school  career. 

''As  for  family  life  and  social  intercourse,  no- 
thing could  be  more  simple.  The  men  assem- 
bled in  the  evenings  in  groups,  composed  of  thoee 
of  the  same  trade  and  oondiaon,  ana  ei\}(^«d  thdr 


long  pipe  over  a  glass  of  beer,  and  even  the  wo- 
mankmd  of  the  more  cultivated  families  made 
afternoon  visits  to  each  other's  spinning  rooms. 
The  theatre  consisted  of  a  large  room  in  a  mill, 
where  all  classes,  indifferently,  might,  for  a 
zwanziger,  gain  admission  to  the  benches,  from 
whence  to  contemplate  the  strolling  players.  Any 
expensive  outlay  in  eating  and  drinking  was  re- 
served for  -extraordinary  occasions  ;  the  rooms 
were,  according  to  the  old  fashion,  small  and  low, 
the  furniture,  generally  of  deal,  was  at  the  very 
utmost  of  the  dierry-wood  of  the  district,  and,  in 
short,  unostentatious  comfort  and  scrupulous 
cleanliness  everywhere  prevailed.  In  traae  and 
business  too,  the  old  customs  still  endured.  The  dif- 
ferent guilds  were  assiduous  in  preventing  those 
who  were  not  members  of  them  from  procuring 
employment ;  the  saddler  might  not  make  a  port- 
manteau, the  locksmith  was  forbidden  to  interfere 
with  his  brother  of  the  anvil,  and  the  tailors  were 
sure  to  institute  a  crusade  agunst  any  needle- 
women who  might  venture  to  overstep  tiie  limits 
of  their  peculiar  calling  ;  the  right  of  brewing 
was  confined  to  certain  firms,  which,  according 
to  rule  and  precedent,  supplied  the  citizens  with 
a  beverage,  thin  and  sour  enough.  All  inter- 
course with  the  small  villages  around  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  a  walking  post,  who  indulged  in 
a  perpetual  warfare  vnth  the  post-ofl9ce  authori- 
ties of  Thum  and  Taxis.  The  Thuringian  forest 
was  only  traversed  by  the  Tambach  and  Schmal- 
kald  roads,  and  though  the  great  highway 
through  Goiha  from  I^ipsic  to  Frankfurt  was 
kept  alive  all  the  year  by  countless  waggons,  it 
dia  not  yet  boast  a  mail ;  and  when,  in  the  Sep- 
tember of  1825,  the  first  Diligence  entered  Gotha, 
the  whole  town  assembled  to  gaze  on  the  pheno- 
menon, and  for  months  nothing  was  spoKen  of 
but  the  energy  of  the  Post-master-Gksnera^  Nagler, 
who  had  actually  brought  impossibilities  to  pass. 
In  other  directions  the  roads  were  impassable 
after  rain,  and  journeys,  whether  of  business  or 
pleasure,  had  to  be  postponed  till  dry  weather." 

In  this  old-fashioned  petty  metropolis  of  a 
petty  principality,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  so- 
ciety where  a  numerous  local  noblesse,  with 
little  property  and  much  leisure,  played  a 
much  more  important  part  than  to  a  vigorous 
independent  man  would  be  at  all  agreeable, 
did  Perthes  commence  that  grand  publishing 
career,  the  importance  of  which  has  been 
felt  in  every  comer  of  educated  Europe, 
from  Athens  to  Edinburgh.  What  a  high- 
minded  and  spirited  publisher  can  do  for  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  his  country,  has 
never  been  more  strikingly  shevm  than  in 
the  twenty-one  years  during  which  Perthes 
was  tlie  soul  of  the  business  at  Gotha.  With 
a  keen  eye  for  the  wants  of  the  times,  and 
following  also  the  guidance  of  hb  own  prac- 
tical mind,  he  at  once  felt  that  history  waa 
the  department  in  which  he  could  hope  to 
achieve  the  greatest  things ;  and  after  fif^^ 
years  of  hard  labour,  he  was  able,  In  IC^ 
to  announce  that  '*  history  of  the  Statea 
Europe,  by  Heeren  and  Uker,"  all 
volumes  of  which  may  be  now  said  to  be  i 
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essential  component  element  o  every  good 
historical  library.  Nothing  great  is  ever 
achieved  without  great  difficulties  and  a 
great  soul  to  grapple  with  them.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  Baron  von  Gagern — a  well-known 
political  character — Perthes  expresses  him- 
self with  his  usual  heroic  hilarity  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Your  excellency  will  smile  at  my  believing  it 
possible  to  unite  learned  Germans  in  a  common 
enterprise.  I  know  the  difficulties  perfectly.  But 
no  one  can  influence  the  world  by  himself,  and  he 
who  is  too  wise  to  be  helped  will  never  do  great 
things  in  any  departmeDt.  I  hope,  by  this  truth, 
to  overcome  even  the  sensitiveness  of  the  learned 
who  wish  only  for  good  society,  that  is  to  say, 
their  own.  I  do  not  despair.  1  have  the  gift  of 
uniting  the  dispersed,  bringing  the  distant  near 
together,  and  tuniDg  any  discord  of  heart  and 
mind  amongst  right  feeling  men.  This  is  the 
plough  I  have  ploughed  with  all  my  life.'' 

How  clearly  he  knew  his  faculty,  and  how 
efficiently  he  exercised  it,  is  proved  by  the 
mere  enumeration  of  the  names  of  the  men 
who  contributed  to  his  great  historical 
library.  Heeren,  indeed,  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  life  to  give  anything  but  his  name 
and  advice  to  the  undertaking :  but  we  have 
Geijer,  Von  Camper,  Mailath,  rfister,  Stenzel, 
Dahlmann,  Lappenherg,  Leo,  Scheffer,  Rom- 
mel, Sartorius,  Droysen,  Ranke,  Ritter,  and 
others.  Besides  history,  Perthes  was  led 
by  the  character  of  the  times,  and  by  his 
own  eminently  Christian  sympathies,  to  take 
up  the  department  of  theology ;  and  here, 
also,  we  find  he  has  been  able  to  bring 
together  a  galaxy  of  illustrious  names,  such 
as  only  a  publisher  of  the  most  catholic 
tendencies,  and  the  most  comprehensive  ac- 
tivity, could  have  attracted.  In  the  theolo 
gical  list  we  find  the  well-known  names  of 
Neander,  Ullmann,  Umbreit,  Tholuck, 
Twesten,  Sack,  Ackermann,  Nitzsch,  01s- 
hausen,  and  Bunsen.  The  well-known  The- 
ological Review,  "  Theologische  Studien  und 
Kritiken^^  was  projected  by  him.  Of  this 
work,  indeed,  he  was  not  merely  the  pub- 
lisher, but  also  "  the  counsellor  and  fellow- 
labourer  of  his  sincere  friends  the  editors." 
He  also  published  a  select  edition  of  Luther's 
works,  and  in  this,  and  a  thousand  other 
ways,  acted  as  a  powerful  counter-influence 
to  the  Rationalistic  theology  of  Paulus, 
Wftgscheider,  and  Bretschneider,  then  so 
much  in  vogue.  In  short,  whether  at  Ham- 
burgh  or  Gotha,  he  became  the  living  centre 
of  whatever  was  noblest  and  best  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  activity  of  his  country. 
Book  making  men  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  capa- 
cities felt  themselves  happy  in  being  united 
fur  a  patriotic  object  under  the  leadership  of 
a  clear-headed,  strong-minded   thoroughly 


honest,  and  essentially  noble-minded  man  of 
business. 

The  relations  of  an  extensive  business, 
ramifying  itself  in  various  directions  over 
the  whole  of  Germany,  as  well  as  his  own 
many-sided  and  receptive  character,  led 
Perthes,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  to 
make  journeys  through  various  parts  of 
Germany  ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  comes 
into  actual  contact  with  many  celebrated 
men,  whose  measure  he  knows  to  take  with 
that  sagacity  which  belongs  to  a  first-rate 
man  of  business,  and  whose  more  striking 
points  he  portrays  with  a  pencil  that  never 
weakens  what  is  strong,  or  blinks  at  what  is 
dubious.  He  reverences  all  that  is  good 
and  great ;  but  never  allows  respect  &r  s 
far-sounded  name  to  cheat  him  even  into  s 
momentary  abnegation  of  his  right  of  trymg 
everything  that  is  presented  to  him  by  % 
sure  standard,  higher  than  any  merely  human 
thing  can  realize.  At  Bonn,  in  18^,  he  saw 
Niebuhr,  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  but  from 
whom  he  had,  since  1814,  been  separated  by 
a  political  quarrel.  The  account  of  tiie 
meeting  is  interesting : — 

*'  I  was  prepared  for  a  painful  meeting,  and 
should  not  have  wondered  at  a  distant  manner,  or 
formil  bearing  on  Niebuhr's  part ;  but,  the  fery 
moment  I  saw  him,  I  found  the  old  heart  and  the 
old  friend,  and  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  reserre 
between  us.  His  wife  had  just  given  birth  to  her 
second  son,  and  the  three  eider  cliiidren  were  nm- 
ning  about  their  father's  room,  with  all  their 
playthings;  aud  daring  our  conversation,  I  was 
engaged  first  with  one  and  then  with  the  other 
of  them.  For  five  days  I  daily  spent  several 
hours  with  him.  Our  conversation  was  almost 
entirely  political.  Niebnhr*8  disposition  is  very 
melancholy ;  the  purer  his  heart,  the  deeper  bis 
sensibilities,  the  more  he  feels  the  want  of  some 
firm  support  for  his  soul ;  he  fights  with  unocr- 
tainty,  and  qaarrels  with  life.  He  said  to  me,  *  I 
am  weary  of  life,  only  the  children  bind  me  to  it' 
He  repeatedly  expressed  the  bitterest  contempt 
for  mankihd ;  and,  m  short,  the  spiritual  conditioo 
of  this  remarkable  man  cuts  me  to  the  heart,  and 
his  outpourings  alternately  elevated  and  horri6ed 
me.  To  see  such  a  heart  and  mind  in  the  midst 
of  the  convulsions  of  our  time  gives  a  deep  inaigbt 
into  the  machinery  of  our  poor  hiunan  life. 
Niebuhr  needs  a  friend  who  would  be  a  match 
for  him ;  he  has  not  one  such  in  the  world.  The 
wealth  of  his  intellect  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge are  absolutely  appalling,  but  his  knowledge 
of  the  present  is  only  the  result  of  historical  in- , 
quiry  and  political  calcolaiions — he  does  not' 
understand  individual  or  national  life.  *  I  do 
know  and  understand  the  people,'  replied  he,  when 
I  made  the  above  remark  to  him ;  *  I  read,  and 
inquire,  and  hear ;  and  my  residence  abroad  has 
afforded  me  an  impartial  point  of  view.'  And 
yet  I  maintain  he  has  no  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  One  thing  I  am  more  and  more  sure  of : 
men  of  giant  intellect  and  high  imaginatioa  are 
little  fitted  to  govern ;  the  practical  man,  if  be 
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will  ayail  himself  of  the  intellects  of  others, 
makes  the  best  miDister.  A  few  days  after  Perthes 
had  left  Bonn,  Niebuhr  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : 
*The  unlooked-for  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again 
still  remains  in  the  form  of  memory;  your  visit 
has  awakened  the  illusion  that  old  times  have  not 

?uite  vanished.  And  yet  they  have ;  and  could 
become  a  sceptic,  I  should  begin  by  denying  a 
man's  identity  at  different  epocbs  of  life.*  Perthes 
wrote  in  reply, '  You  yourself  would  afford  me  a 
proof  of  identity  if  I  needed  one.  Only  look 
within  you,  how  love  has  endured,  how  much  you 
arc  still  the  same  I  Thirty  years  ago  I  have  seen 
that  very  same  love  shine  forth  from  your  whole 
being,  which  still  has  power  to  melt  all  the  frost, 
and  rub  away  all  the  rust  of  the  world.'  " 

Of  Niebuhr,  whose  weak  point  seems 
here  correctly  indicated,  there  are  other 
notices  in  these  volumes  from  which  we 
shall  add  only  this  one  extract : — 

**  In  Niebuhr  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
statesman  and  the  savant,  of  refinement  and 
awkwardness  ;  yet  he  is  a  traly  great  and  noble 
man.  He  keeps  himself  quite  independent,  and 
says  openly  whatever  he  thinks.  Before  I  saw 
him,  a  mHU  high  in  office  said  to  me,  with  a  dash 
of  envy,  *  Niebuhr  can  say  and  do  what  would  be 
allowed  in  no  other  person ;'  he  is  a  crony  of 
Schleicrmacher,  is  often  with  Cousin,  and  enjoys 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  is  ever  asking  what  Niebuhr  says  of  this  and 
that.'* 

Another  widely  known  name  among  the 
notables  whom  Perthes  saw  at  Bonn,  was 
A,  W.  Schlegel.     Of  him  he  writes  thus : — 

'*8chlegel  expressed  himself  very  strikingly 
about  the  men  and  the  occurrences  of  our  own 
time.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  importance, 
historically  speaking,  of  a  new  collection  and  edi- 
tion of  his  works.  He  owes  it  to  the  history  of 
our  literature,  to  show  the  origin  and  the  aim  of 
his  detached  essays,  so  as  to  prevent  farther  mis- 
nndersranding  and  confusion,  for  however  different 
the  (lecision  of  different  parties  respecting  him 
may  be,  still  his  views,  his  criticism,  his  praise 
and  blame,  will  have  considerable  influence  over 
our  literature  for  all  time.  Schlegel  agreed  with 
me,  and  remarked  that  he  must  needs  be  much 
misunderstood,  for  that  hid  labours  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  had  almost  entirely  consisted  in 
reactionary  efforts  against  particular  errors  and 
perversions,  and  that  nis  views  had  met  with  such 
a  one-sided  apprehension,  and  been  carried  to  such 
extremes  by  his  adherents,  that  he  had  subse- 
quently been  obliged,  for  truth's  sake,  to  appear 
as  their  opponent  But  he  added,  that  his  pc^si- 
tion,  in  regard  to  his  brother  Frederick,  prevented 
an  edition  of  his  collective  works.  They  had 
formerly  accomplished  the  greater  port  of  these 
together,  but  their  opinions  were  now  diametri- 
cally opposed  on  the  most  important  subjects. 
He  could  not  give  up  his  own  convictions,  and 
his  feelings  forbade  him  publicly  to  oppose  his 
brother.    I  then  requested  him  to  prepare  a  post- 


when  our  race  is  ran,  natural  ties  cease  to  fetter, 
and  that  the  open  confusion  of  what  each  held  to 
be  truth  would  do  honour  to  both.  Schlegel 
spoke  very  openly  of  his  relations  with  Niebuhr. 
The  latter  is  so  offended  with  his  criticism  on  his 
Roman  History,  that  hp  will  not  see  him.  *  Nie- 
buhr,' said  Scbelegel,  *  has  no  ground  for  this ;  do 
one  made  such  efforts  as  1  to  follow  him  in  his  in- 
vestigations in  all  directions,  and  this  is  the  highest 
pr«)of  of  appreciation  and  respect  Niebuhr  might 
nave  forgiven  me  a  few  witticisms  and  jests,  which 
he  knew  to  be  a  part  of  my  nature ;  but  so  it  is, 
no  one  in  Germany  understands  criticism,  and  so 
I  keep  to  myself  my  opinion  of  Voss*  perfor- 
mances^ though  I  could  express  it  in  three  words.' 
I  btgged  him  to  tell  them  me,  and  he  replied 
^Voss  has  enriched  our  literature  with  a  stony 
Homer,  a  wooden  Shakespeare,  and  a  leathern 
Aristophanes.'  Schlegel  took  me  to  see  his  Indian 
printing  office,  and  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
Himplicity  and  practical  wisdom  of  his  arrange- 
ments ;  indeed,  on  this  occasion  I  saw  nothing 
but  the  good  side  of  his  character.  His  faults 
arc  better  known  than  those  of  most  of  us,  and 
every  one  speaks  of  his  incredible  vanity,  but  it 
lies  so  on  the  surface,  that  one  can  hardly  suppose 
it  sinks  deep.  He  has  always  been  distinguished 
for  strict  conscientiousness  in  all  affairs  of  busi- 
ness, and  now  he  is  firmly  attached  to  Bonn,  and 
a  regnlar  and  active  lite  may  still  further  improve 
him.  Uood-natured  he  certainly  is,  if  not  exas- 
perated or  tempted  by  a  sally  of  wit" 

This  passage  leaves  such  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  our  mind  of  the  great  Teutonic 
Aristarchus,  that  we  should  wish  to  stereo- 
type it  as  it  here  stands  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity.  Of  Jean  Paul  a  less  flattering 
account  is  given.  In  the  autumn  of  1822 
Perthes  wrote  from  Baireuth  as  follows : — 

"  I  went  at  eight  in  the  morning  to  Jean  Paul* 
A  tall,  strong,  bony  figure,  like  that  of  a  farmer 
or  a  forester,  entered  the  room,  dressed  in  a  hunt- 
ing coat,  with  a  badger's  t>kin  over  his  shoulder, 
ai^  leading  a  white  poodle  by  a  string.  As  we 
had  long  been  correspondents,  we  were  soon  in 
full  talk.  Tlie  wish  to  appear  in  the  best  light, 
excited  Jean  Paul,  and,  accustomed  as  he  is  only 
to  be  listened  to,  my  sudden  interpolations  inter- 
rupted him,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  while 
he  proved  himself  a  worthy,  trath-Ioving  man, 
and  although  the  conversation  turned  on  the  lead- 
ing men  and  leading  events  in  Charch  and  State, 
life  and  literature,  I  did  not  hear  him  utter  one 
significant  word,  one  deep  view,  one  result  of 
great  inner  experience:  his  conversation  was 
throughout  wearisome  and  obscure.  He  gave  us 
the  narrative  of  his  daily  life,  as  follows : — '  In 
the  summer  at  six,  in  the  winter  at  eight,  I  walk 
about  half  a  mile  to  Fran  Schabenzel's,  (an  old 
countrywoman;)  the  poodle  goes  with  me;  I 
carry  my  papers  and  a  botUe  in  my  badger's  skin ; 
there  I  work  and  <irink  my  wine  tiU  one  o'clock ; 
then  I  do  not  drink  again,  but  from  five  to  seven 
I  drink  my  beer  as  lone  as  there  is  any  in  the 
JQg.'  For  half  an  hour  «fean  Paul  put  us  to  sle^ 
with  receipts  for  sleeping.    None  of  the  lightoip* 


humous  collection  of  his  works,  saying,  that  I  flashes  and  sdntillatioDS  of  fiuicy,  the  striUl 
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similes,  or  the  glowing  pictures  with  wblch  his 
works  aboand,  appeared  in  his  coDversatiQti  I  I 
left  him,  coDvinoed  that  the  man  who,  as  an  au- 
thor belongs  to  the  tenderest  and  richest  minds  of 
Germany,  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  tender  and 
soft-hearted.  After  Jean  Panl,  I  felt  most  ioteregt 
aboat  a  certain  Cooncillor  Krans.  In  order  to 
get  at  him,  I  appUed  to  Jean  Paul,  havioir  heard 
that  they  bad  been  friends  for  years.  *  We  are 
old  friends,  it  is  tme,'  said  he, '  bat  now  we  no 
longer  meet  Bat  go  to  him,  and  say,  that  though 
I  never  will  have  anything  to  do  with  him  myself, 
I  have  sent  yoa  to  him."  Accordingly^  I  went, 
I  had  to  go  np  a  steep  stair,  at  the  top  of  which 
was  a  closed  lattice,  and  oatside  hong  a  long 
wooden  hammer,  with  an  inscription  above  to 
this  effect :  *  He  who  will  enter  most  knock  bard  ; 
if  the  hammer  is  inside  I  am  not  to  be  seen/  Bo 
I  knocked  hu^,  and  the  door  was  opene<i,  Aj 
I  entered  a  large  library,  which  swarmed  with 
cats  of  every  age  and  coloar,  a  friendly  old  man, 
a  bachelor  with  silver  hair,  and  in  a  long  dressing- 
gown,  advanced  to  meet  me.  After  I  bad  play- 
folly  deliveied  Jean  Paul's  message,  we  feU  into 
conversation.  '  Jean  Paal,'  said  he,  ^  is  a  tho- 
roaghly  apright,  feeling,  good  man,  rich  in  heart 
and  mind,  but  the  blossoms  of  his  nature  will 
never  ripen  into  fmit,  because  he  has  not  strength 
thoroughly  and  scientifically  to  mature  ao^  ^ab- 
ject ;  he  knows  much,  but  all  he  knows  ia  m  dis- 
order and  confusion,  and  now  that  his  own  mind 
can  create  nothing  further,  he  has  fallen  into  all 
sorts  of  follies.'  Kraus  and  I  parted  excellent 
friends.  '  Farewell,  my  dear  good  foe,'  said  he 
as  I  rattled  down  the  steps." 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  what 
valuable  materials  the  present  work  con- 
tains, towards  a  just  appreciation  of  the  phj- 
siognomy  of  some  of^  the  most  notable  of 
German  literary  men,  who,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  began  to 
fill  Europe  with  their  reputation.  But  many 
a  thoughtful  reader  will  feel,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation  of  world-famous 
names  to  which  we  arc  here  introduced,  the 
shrewd  and  wise  man  of  business  himself 
still  remains  the  most  significant.  There 
have  been  personal  memoirs  written  by  per- 
sons who  are  nothing  in  their  own  biography, 
just  as  certain  feeble  landlords,  entertaining 
a  troop  of  literary  and  scientific  guests,  be* 
come  nothing  at  their  own  dinner-table ;  but 
Perthes  is  none  of  such.  In  fact,  there  was 
no  writer  of  books  in  broad  Deutchland, 
how  excellent  soever  the  volumes  he  might 
publish,  who  lived  a  wiser  or  a  nobler  life 
than  the  Gotha  publisher ;  and  as  a  thorough- 
ly well-conditioned  and  well-equipped  man 
and  citizen,  he  was  oflen  more  than  a  match 
ibr  the  most  far-sighted  philosopher  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Whatever  they 
knew,  he  always  saw  where  the  iron  lay, 
and  was  never  backward  to  strike  when  it 
hot.     Especially,  in  reference  to  what, 


character,  Perthes  stands  behind  none  of  ^ 
most  illustrious  of  his  contemporaries.     His 
religious  life  also  —  or  life  of  the  "inner 
man,"  as  it  is  named  in  these  pages — pos- 
sesses  a  peculiar  charm  very  much  akin  to 
that  which  gave  such  an  extensive  populari- 
ty in  this  country  to  the  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold.     The  pietj  of  Perthes   was  most 
profound ;  not,  however,  the  piety  of  a  m«e 
devotee,  or  evangelical  registrar  of  mental 
frames ;  but  the  piety  of  a  man  of  glowing 
passion,  of  dear  sense,  and  of  sleepless  ener- 
gy ;  the  piety  of  one  who,  in  the  most  stir- 
ring times,  led  the  most  stirring  life,  and 
who  could  say,  as  few  others  could,  '*  Ek 
who   has  only  an  inward  life  in  these  times 
has  no  life  at  all."    To  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  state  of  religion  and  theolc^eal 
opinion  on  the  Continent — (and  there  arc 
few  thoughtful  Englishmen  who  can  now  af- 
ford to  live  altogether  divorced  from  such 
an  interest) — the  position  of  Perthes  as  a 
Christian  and  a  thinker,  is  full  of  instruction. 
Perfectly  free  from  the  scholastic  terminolo- 
gy with  which  his  countrymen  generally,  to 
our  grievous  offence,  delight  to  invest  reli- 
gious truth,  his  Christianity  stands  on  that 
basis  of  moral  and  historical  fact  which  has 
generally  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  prac- 
tical intellect  of  this  country.     Whatever 
vices  belong  to  German  theology,  as  the 
theology  of  a  people  fond  of  speculating  from 
the  mere  love  of  speculation,  and  criticising 
for  the  mere  display  of  a  hypertrophied  eru- 
dition, from  such  vices  the  theology  of  Per- 
thes is  quite  free ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  equally  a  stranger  to  the  bigotry  which, 
in  this  country,  is  often  found  associated 
with  sincere  piety,  and  that  narrowness  of 
human  sympathy  which  amongst  us  is  too 
frequently  the  concomitant  of  religious  zeaL 
Distinctly  opposed  by  the  ardour  of  his  tem- 
perament to  the  cold  dissecting  rationalism 
of  Paulus  and  Wegschneider,  excluded  by 
the  intense  concrete  reality  of  his  character 
from  any  contact  with  the  all-comprehensive 
logical  formalism  of  the  Hegelians — too  firm 
in  his  historical  footing  to  be  a  Straussian — 
too  distinctly  definite  to  be  content  even  . 
with  a  Neander's  catholicity ;  he  was,  on  the  ; 
other  hand,  far  too  clear-sighted  and  too  ge- 
nerous to  tiake  part  with  Hengstenberg  and 
his  coadjutors,  whose  souls  were  glowing 
with  a  dark-smoking  zeal  against  the  men  df 
Halle,  and  calling  upon  Heaven  and  the  Ber- 
lin police  to  consume  Gesenius.     He  stood 
exactly  in  that  middle  position  which  was 
most  favourable  to  his  vocation  as  a  publish- 
er, in  a  country  so  divided  by  intellectual 
parties  as  Germany ;  in  a  position  where, 
without  sacrificing  his  own  convictions,  he 


— ^ ^,  —     — --,      ^  —   _  ..  _  — ,  — 

in  England,  we  justly  esteem  so  highly —  I  could  apply  either  the  spur  or  the  rein,  as 
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occasion  might  require,  to  ihe  various  minds 
over  which  his  widely-ramifying  influence 
extended. 

The  last  days  of  this  active  man's  career 
were  spent  in  a  quiet  retreat  at  the  little 
mountain  village  of  Friedrichroda,  in  the 
Thuringian  forest,  a  few  miles  south  of  Go- 
tha.  Here,  amid  the  joys  of  wood,  and  water, 
and  wild-flower,  and  family  aflTection,*  which 
t(>  him  were  of  all  things  the  most  congenial, 
honours  from  the  great  world  began  thickly 
to  be  showered  upon  him.  He  was  made  a 
burgess  of  the  great  book-metropolis,  Leip- 
zig ;  the  Prince  of  Saxony  presented  him 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Civil  Order  of  Merit, 
and  the  University  of  Kiel  made  him  a  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy.  This  last  honour  amused 
him  not  a  little,  conscious  as  he  was  that  his 
Latin  was  somewhat  rusty,  and  that  his 
Gre^k,  like  Walter  Scott's,  had  never  ex- 
isted ;  he  consoled  himself,  however,  with 
the  recollection  of  his  Oxford  colleague, 
Doctor  Bliicher ;  and  his  friends  added,  that 
if  philosophy  meant  wisdom,  he  was  as  much 
entitled  to  the  doctorate  as  any  of  the  au- 
thors whose  books  he  had  published. 

The  wonderful  activity  and  hilarity  of  his 
character  displayed  itself  even  to  the  very 
last.  He  did  not  lay  himself  down  to  die 
till  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  no  longer 
stand ;  and  even  when  confined  to  bed,  the 
letters,  books,  and  papers  which  were  spread 
thickly  around  him,  showed  the  obstinate 
vital  energy  of  a  mind  determined  to  live 
with  emphasis  as  long  as  life  remained,  and 
*^  to  make  as  few  concessions  to  sickness  as 
possible."  For  strength  and  comfort  in  the 
last  trying  moments,  he  sought  exclusively 
in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
whereas,  in  his  full  vigour,  the  Epistles  of 
the  ardent  and  energetic  St.  Paul  had  been 
his  favourite  portion  of  the  Bible,  he  now 
betook  himself  with  increasing  love  to  the 
Apostle  John.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
to  his  wife  and  daughter  who  were  giving 
some  account  of  a  sermon  which  they  had 
just  heard,  he  said, — **  Do  not  speculate  or 
inquire  into  our  condition  after  death;  it 
does  no  good,  and  diverts  the  mind  from  the 


♦  To  many  of  the  readers  of  these  Memoirs,  the 
exquisite  picture  of  domestic  happiness  which  they 
exhibit,  will  prove  the  chief  attraction.  Perthes  was 
twice  married;  first  in  1797,  to  Caroline,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  Matthias  Claudius,  the  author 
of  the  Wandibecker  Bote,  and  of  other  writings  of  au 
earnest  and  humorous  description.  She  was  a  woman 
of  high  intellect  and  of  deep  pletj,—  aa  a  wife  and 
mother,  self-aacriflciDg  and  devoted, — and  altogether 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  fascinating  female  cha- 
racters we  have  ever  met  with.  She  died  in  August 
1821 ;  and  in  May  1825,  Perthes  married  Charlotte 
Becker,  a  widow,  with  whom  he  lived  in  unbroken 
harmony  until  his  death. 
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main  point.  Hold  simply  and  firmly  by 
that  which  our  Lord  hath  told  us,  and  do 
not  wish  to  know  more ;  read  again  and 
again  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 
He  who  has  these,  has  all  he  needs  alike  for 
life  and  death."  During  the  last  two  months 
of  his  life,  adds  his  biographer,  he  lived  on 
these  four  chapters ;  and  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached to  death,  the  oftener  did  he  read 
the  seventeenth.  He  breathed  his  last  on 
the  18th  May  1843 ;  and  on  the  22d  he  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Gotha,  and  his 
fiivourite  hymn  was  sung  around  his  grave : 

**  What  can  molest  or  iojore  me,  who  have  in 

Christ  a  part  ? 
Filled  with  the  peace  and  grace  of  God,  most 

gladly  I  depart'* 


Art.  Vm.— 1.  Letires  du  Marechal  8L  Ar- 
naud,     2  Vols.     Paris,  1865. 

2.  U Expedition  de  Crimee  jusqu^d  la  Prise 
de  SehastopoU  Chroniques  de  la  Ouerre 
^Orient,  Par  lb  Baron  db  Bazancourt, 
Charg6  de  Mission  en  Crimee,  par  S.  Exc. 
le  Ministre  de  I'lnstruotion  Publique.  2 
Vols,     dme  edition.     Paris,  1856. 

3.  Opening  Address  c/Major-Genbral  Sir 
Richard  Airby,  K.C.B.,  QuartemuMter' 
General  of  the  Forces^  hefare  the  Board  of 
Oeneral  Officers  assembled  at  the  Royal 
Hospital^  Chelsea;  together  with  his  Sum- 
ming up  Address^  c^c,  <^c.  1  Vol.  8vo. 
London,  1856. 

What  may  be  called  the  domestic  bear- 
ing  of  Great  Britain  during  the  late  war  will 
not  read  well  in  history.  It  was  too  confi- 
dent at  the  beginning,  too  exulting  towards 
the  middle,  and  too  desponding  towards  the 
end.  The  banquet  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  at 
the  Reform  Club,  the  premature  triumph 
over  the  supposed  fall  of  Sebastopol  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  the 
sudden  fienzy  of  indignation  and  despair 
which  made  scapegoats  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  may  serve  to 
mark  and  illustrate  the  startling  transitions 
which  a  nation,  usually  noted  for  firmness 
and  steadfastness,  underwent  within  a  year. 
As  is  almost  necessarily  the  case,  the  disap- 
pointment of  extravagant  hopes  led  to  the 
temporary  prevalence  of  an  equally  extrava- 
gant spirit  of  self-depreciation.  We  started 
with  the  persuasion  that  everything  must  go 
right  of  its  own  aocord ;  and  the  first  reverse 
brought  us  to  the  conviction  that  everything 
had  gone  wrong  through  ignorance,  negli- 
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genoe,  inoapacity,  or  mismanagement  of 
some  sort  Neither  in  anticipation  nor  re- 
trospection was  due  allowance  made  for 
droumstanoes — ^for  the  admitted  defects  of 
our  military  system — ^for  the  many  adverse 
dianoes  in  the  most  perilous  of  games — nor 
for  that  chapter  of  accidents  by  which  human 
events  are  more  frequently  controlled  than 
by  the  wisest  contrivance  or  the  most  inven- 
tive foresight  When  the  news  arrived  that 
our  gallant  army  was  undergoing  a  fearful 
amount  of  suflfering  from  cold,  hunger,  and 
overwork,  it  was  at  once  taken  for  granted 
by  the  most  influential  portion  of  the  press, 
that  some  high  functionary,  or  class  of  func- 
tionaries, must  be  offered  up  as  a  holocaust. 
The  Secretary  of  War  was  naturally  the  first 
victim.  A  fierce  onslaught  was  next  made 
on  Lford  Raglan,  who,  we  were  assured,  afl;er 
leading  his  soldiers  into  unprecedented  diffi- 
culties and  privations,  coolly  lefb  them  to 
their  own  resources,  and  from  his  own  com- 
fortable quarters  looked  on  complacently 
whilst  they  were  perishing  firom  disease  and 
exposure,  at  the  rapidly  accelerating  ratio  of 
two  hundred  a  day. 

When  newspaper  readers  were  getting 
tired  of  daily  tirades  M^ainst  his  Lordship, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  formalists  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Commissariat,  the  Medical 
Board,  and  the  various  other  departments 
charged  with  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  to  the 
troops,  were  exclusively  to  blame.  l%e 
Roebuck  Committee  indiscriminately  con- 
demned all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
who  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
direction  or  arrangement  of  the  expedition 
from  or  at  home ;  whilst  the  famous  M'Neil 
and  TuUoch  Report,  giving  a  completely 
new  and  diametrically  opposite  impulse  to 
publiljo  censure  and  suspidon,  flung  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  worst  evils  that  had  oc- 
curred in  the  terrible  three  months  immedi- 
ately following  the  Battle  of  Inkerman,  on 
the  inertness,  mistimed  adherence  to  rule, 
want  of  resource,  and  general  meSicienoy  of 
the  military  leaders,  the  stafl^  and  the  com- 
missariat, on  the'spMOt.  We  have  to  thank 
what  certainly  struck  us  at  the  time  to  be  the 
somewhat  morbid  sensitiveness  of  die  prin- 
dpal  officers  inculpated  by  this  Report^  for 
an  investigation  which  has  eidiausted  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  at  length  enabled  inquirers  like 
ourselves,  who  have  and  can  have  no  bias  in 
the  matter,  to  form  a  shrewd  guess  at  the 
actual  causes  of  the  disasters  in  dispute.  No 
candid  person  who  heard  Lord  Lucan's  ani- 
mated reply,  or  who  reads  Sir  Richard 
Airey's  lucid  Address,  before  the  Board  at 
Chelsea  Hospital,  will  hesitate  to  concur  in 
a  verdict  of  honourable  acquittal.    Nor  is  it 


wen  possible  for  a  reflecting  mind  to  hdp 
arriving  at  the  additional  and  &r  more  im- 
portant inference,  that  the  national  judgment 
has  hitherto  been  Uunentablj  misguided 
toudiing  everybody  and  everything  dluectlj 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Crimen 
campMgn.  We  may  not  have  proved  wi§er 
or  more  fitr-sighted  than  our  oootemporariei; 
but  our  conclusions  have  been  always  &irij 
deduced  from  the  most  authentic  inibrmaliai 
within  our  readi,  and  we  have  never  ahmnk 
from  modifying  them  as  unforeseen  evenli 
occurred,  or  as  fresh  glimpses  of  the  slowlj- 
dawning  and  long-obscured  truth  broke  upoi 
us. 

Sb  John  M<Neil  and  Colonel  Tolloch  vir 
tually  assume  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
stores  had  been  forwarded  from  En^and, 
and  were  accumulated  at  Baladsva,  bat 
that  these  had  been  rendered  oomparatively 
useless  and  unavailable  by  the  omission  or 
refosal  of  the  Quartermaster-Gteeral  and 
others  to  dispense  with  technioal  forms,  or 
to  depart  in  any  manner  from  the  prescribed 
routine  of  regular  and  ordinary  duty.  Hie 
distinct  answer  of  Sir  Richard  Airey  is,  that 
no  such  feeling  or  spirit  was  manifosted  in 
any  quarter ;  that  the  forms  in  question  were 
instantly  superseded  by  authority,  or  set 
aside  by  common  consent;  that  the  most 
praiseworthy  zeal  to  assist  and  oo-openle 
with  one  another,  unimpeded  by  etiquette, 
and  without  reference  to  any  real  or  sup- 
posed line  of  demarcation  between  depart 
ments,  was  uniformly  displayed  by  the  of^ 
cers  of  both  services ;  and  that  the  virtue  of 
moral  courage  or  readiness  to  encounter  re- 
sponsibility, was  no  more  wanting  on  occa- 
sions that  demanded  it,  than  the  conmioner 
one  of  physical  bravery. 

''Why  was  it,  therefiore,"  suggests  Sh*  Bicfaaid 
Airey,  "that  an  army  ever  viotorioos  agafaiBt  tks 
enemy  in  the  field  came  to  be  so  fettered  in  ill 
pother  of  aiding  itaelf^  that  no  efforts  on  the  ipot 
could  entirely  avert  from  the  men  a  period  of  pri- 
vations and  grievous  saffering, — this  I  must  r^ird 
as  a  question  beyond  tlie  proper  reach  of  an  oflS- 
cer  who  stands  here  to  jostiry  his  own  condeet, 
and  not  to  throw  blame  upon  other  men.  Bot  I 
hold  in  deep  reverence  the  memory  of  him  who 
never  breathed  into  the  public  ear  one  word  of 
defence  for  himself;  and,  porhm,  I  may  be  suf- 
fered to  remark,  that  that  very  calmness  and  noble 
composore  with  which  our  cmef  met  the  pressure 
of  adverse  times,  has,  even  to  this  day,  oonoealed 
from  the  understanding  of  most  men,  the  true 
magnitude  of  the  trials  and  dangers  which  beset 
the  allied  armies  in  the  winter  of  the  first  oam- 

There  were  other  causes  of  concealment 
and  misunderstanding,  whidi  have  done  more 
than  rob  Lord  Raglan's  name  and  memory 
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of  their  well-earned  and  befitting  iUustra- 
tion.  The  national  character  and  military 
reputation  of  the  British  people  have  been 
mischievously  impaired  by  them,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  time  has  arrived  when  these 
causes  should  cease  to  operate.  We  allude 
to  the  overstrained  courtesy  and  the  by  no 
means  flattering  consideration  for  the  sup- 
posed sensitiveness  of  our  allies,  which  have 
hitherto  induced  Englishmen  to  bear  any 
amount  of  censure,  or  (what  is  worse)  to 
throw  any  amount  of  censure  upon  their 
own  countrymen,  rather  than  point,  even  by 
way  of  comparison,  to  the  cotemporaneous 
miscalculations,  failures,  or  sufferings  of  the 
French.  It  was  known  all  along  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  British  army,  and  was 
speedily  bruited  about  in  Paris  and  London, 
that  the  French  troops  were  not  much  (if  at 
all)  better  clothed,  fed,  or  sheltered  than  the 
British ;  that  in  some  respects,  as  in  the  im- 
portant article  of  tents,  they  were  actually 
worse  off;  and  that  they  lost  proportionally 
a  greater  number  of  men  from  sickness  and 
exposure.  It  was  also  known,  that,  in  more 
than  one  critical  emergency,  the  nations 
seemed  to  have  changed  characters,  and  that 
the  French  declined  to  co-operate  in  move- 
ments, advances,  or  assaults^  which,  perilous 
as  they  might  have  been,  were  pronounced 
by  the  calm  and  cautious  judgment  of  the 
British  chiefs,  to  be  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  expedition  indubitably  ccHiceived 
and  undertaken  as  a  eoup  ds  main.  But 
whilst  the  war  lasted,  hardlv  a  whisper,  allu- 
sion, or  insinuation  to  this  effect  was  hazarded, 
either  in  Parliament  or  by  the  press.  *'It 
will  offend  the  Emperor;  it  will  endanger 
the  alliance," — was  the  invariable  objection, 
whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  shew  that 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  our  gallant 
allies  in  military  organization,  and  their  pre- 
sumed exemption  from  all  the  evils  of  wintry 
warfare,  were  a  myth.  Euglish  ministers, 
English  administrators,  English  officers,  and 
English  soldiers  and  sailors,  were  deemed 
bound  to  endure  every  description  of  impu- 
tation that  it  might  please  members  of  the 
legislature,  journalists,  correspondents,  or 
annalists,  to  cast  upon  them,  rather  than  run 
the  remotest  risk  of  exciting  a  feelins  of 
wounded  self-love  in  a  rival  (if  now  frienaly) 
nation,  or  of  provoking  a  frown  on  an  impe- 
rial brow  in  the  Tuileries. 

Such  forbearance  might  have  been  politic 
and  endurable,  had  it  been  mutual  and  reci- 
procated ;  but  the  precise  contrary  is  and 
was  notoriously  the  fact  Whilst  we,  in  this 
country,  studiously  and  systematically  re- 
frained from  mentioning  a  deficiency,  or 
recording  an  incident,  that  could  be  twisted 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  their 


leading  journals  were  unceasingly  active  in 
drawing  exaggerated  pictures  of  the  results  of 
our  military  mal-admmistratioi^,  and  in  baa- 
ing on  it  exulting  prophecies  of  the  rapid 
dedine  of  our  representative  institutions  and 
political  liberties.  We  remember  reading 
an  official  article,  in  which  it  was  logically 
laid  down, — 1.  That  the  conduct  of  a  war  is 
the  grand  touch-stone  of  good  government : 
2.  l^t  the  war  with  Russia  haA  been  ad- 
mirably conducted  by  the  French  adminia- 
trators,  whilst,  so  far  as  the  English  were 
concerned,  it  had  been  one  concatenation  of 
blunders :  3.  That  the  regime  of  Napoleon 
the  lliird  was  and  is  the  acme  of  perfection 
whilst  the  mixed  constitution  of  England  is 
the  n$plu8  uUra  of  absurdity,     q.  x.  n. 

The  two  French  publications  named  at  the 
head  of  this  Artide  will  naturally  be  regarded 
by  future  historians  as  first-rate,  if  not  quite 
unimpeachable,  authorities.  How,  viewed 
by  their  light,  or  appreciated  by  their  stan- 
dardf  will  the  British  army  stand  with 
posterity  1  How,  so  fiir  as  their  influence 
extends,  does  it  now  stand  upon  the  Conti. 
nent?  The  first  on  the  list  contains  the  pri- 
vate letters  of  the  Frendi  Marshal,  in  which 
he  confidently  attributes  almost  the  whole  of 
tlie  success  which  had  attended  the  expedi- 
tion till  his  death,  to  his  own  firmness  in 
counsel  and  energy  in  action.  The  second 
is  the  composition  of  a  gentleman,  expressly 
charged  by  the  Minister  of  Public  instruc- 
tion (as  stated  on  the  title-page)  with  the 
duty  of  writing  the  history  of  the  campaign 
from  information  collected  on  the  spot,  and 
from  documents  supplied  by  the  officers  in 
command,  to  whom  he  is  especially  recom- 
mended by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Minis^ 
ter  of  War.*  What  liis  private  instructions 
may  have  been,  we  must  not  presume  to 
guess;  but,  judging  from  the  result,  we 
should  infer  that  one  of  the  most  urgent 
was  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  eulo^zing  his 
imperial  master,  and  to  be  diligent  in  im- 
pressing the  cardinal  doctrine,  that  English 
slowness  was  a  constant  drawback  on  tha 
chivalrous  impetuositv,  or  the  Uan^  as  he 
calls  it,  of  the  French.  In  his  first  letter 
after  Alma^  Marshal  8t  Amaud  writes, — 
^^Jb  Muis  rests  douu  heures  d  chwal^  ei 
tovjoun  9ur  NadoTy  qui  a  eti  magnifiqu$y 
galopant  au  milieu  det  ballet^  U  mAr  camme  It 
matin.^^  This  description  of  Nador  would 
do  for  M.  de  Bazancourt  He  is^magnL 
fique"  after  the  same  fiishion.    He  is  gal. 

*  The  fcrmal  disokumer  that  has  i^^peared  in  tbe 
MonUeur  is  underatood  to  have  been  put  forth  to  an- 
ticipate any  complaint  or  oljection  that  miffht  other- 
wise have  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  Britten  Growii, 
and  has  not,  in  thf  smaUest  degree,  affected  the  eii^ 
dilation  or  aathority  of  the  book  oo  the  CcntinMli 
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loping  from  morning  to  night  among  bullets; 
or  when  there  are  no  bullets,  his  lively  fancy 
pictures  them  flying  round  him,  and  he 
pranoes  about  with  all  the  dignity  of  danger 
and  the  flourish  of  bravery  just  the  same. 
His  character  may  be  collected  from  a  few 
•entences  of  his  preface : — 

"  I  have  interrogated,  I  have  listened,  I  have 
writteo.  Not  a  day  passed  without  its  task  and 
its  toil.  What  was  still  more  precious  to  me, 
was  to  initiate  myself  by  daily  contact  into  this 
military  life,  unknown  for  me,— to  follow  it  day 
by  day,  hour  by  honr,  minute  by  minute, — to  in- 
spire myself  with  the  manly  emotions  of  the  com- 
bat,— to  hear,  day  and  night,  the  reverberating 
sound  of  the  cannon  and  the  musketry, — to  see 
the  obscured  sky  suddenly  lighted  by  salvos  of 
bombs,— to  go  over  the  trenches,  to  find  in  them 
oar  brave  soldiers,  some  behind  the  embrasures, 
armed  with  their  muskets,  others  bending  over 
their  spades  and  turning  up  the  earth,  to  march 
with  a  slow  but  sure  step  up  to  the  besieged  town. 
....  I  lived  this  life  with  joy,  with  enthu- 
siasm. If  I  had  the  sad  picture  of  the  dead  and 
the  wounded  before  my  eyes,  other  movinj?  scene* 
of  terrible  struggles,  of  audacious  attacks,  soon 
diverted  my  thoughts.  What  a  fine  life,  and  how 
I  wish  I  were  in  it  still  T 

The  style  of  the  whole  book  is  in  keeping 
with  this  curious  introduction.  Instead  of 
the  narrative  of  a  calm  observer,  who  has 
scrupulously  collated  conflicting  accounts, 
wc  have  the  highly-coloured  impressions  of 
a  partisan,  whose  head  is  never  cool  for  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  and  who  has  inspired 
himself  to  such  an  extent  with  the  '*  mules 
emotions  du  combat,"  that  he  cannot  shake 
off  the  intoxication  during  peace.  St.  Ar- 
naud  was  a  man  afler  M.  de  Bazancourt's 
own  heart  —  gallant,  high-spirited,  flashy, 
and  melodramatic,  with  national  excitabili- 
ty raised  to  fever  height  by  disease.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  glory  that  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  conception  or  execution  <»f 
any  combined  military  movement  during  his 
life,  is  unhesitatingly  monopolized  to  gild 
his  memory. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  invasion  of  the 
Crimea  was  mainly  owing  to  the  positive  in- 
structions received  by  Lord  Raglan  from 
tl)c  £ngUsh  Government ;  but  it  is  positive* 
ly  and  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  French 
Marshnl  invariably  took  the  lead  in  the 
crxmcils  of  war,  and  that,  when  the  rest  of 
th«  assembled  chiefs  were  wavering,  he 
comj.>eIled,  persuaded,  or  shamed  them  into 
unanimity.  Now,  we  have  heard  on  to! era 
bly  goo<]  auihnrity  that,  even  after  the  ex- 
pRdition  bad  set  sail,  the  French  command- 
er became  suddenly  alarmed  at  its  rash- 
ne.ss — that  a  message  was  conveyed  to  Lord 
liaglan  to  request  him  to  attend  a  confer- 


ence, with  a  view  of  reconsidering  its  expe- 
diency — and  that  he  excused  himself  on  tlie 
ground  of  the  roughness  of  the  weather.  \ 
and  merely  sent  an  officer  of  his  staff,  with 
whom,  of  course,  no  essential  change  of  pur- 
pose  could  be  discussed.  If  any  one  man 
were  to  be  singled  out  as  the  soul  of  the  [ 
expedition,  it  would  be  Lord  Lyons.  As  re- 
gards Lord  Raglan,  from  the  moment  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  carry  out  the  wisha 
of  his  government,  which  were  also  thuse  of 
the  British  people,  he  gave  no  further 
thought  to  the  obvious  diflSculties  and  din- 
gers of  the  undertaking,  except  to  decide 
how,  with  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal, 
they  might  be  best  overcome  or  guarded 
against.  His  army  were  animated  by  tk 
same  spirit  Not  so  the  French  uffic^n 
and  soldiers,  who  are  by  no  means  so  prooe 
to  surrender  their  right  of  private  judgment. 
Their  strategic  prejudices  were  shocked  and 
confounded  by  the  irregularity  of  the  whole 
proceeding  ;  and  they  required  some  week* 
after  the  landing  to  recover  from  that  flut- 
tered and  flurried  state  which  so  frequentlj 
led  them  to  complain  of  their  more  sedate 
and  less  mercurial  allies  as  slow.  We  are 
not  going  to  rewrite  the  battle  of  Ahna ; 
but  we  must  revert  to  two  or  three  of  its 
most  remarkable  episodes,  if  only  to  suggest 
that  there  are  British  as  well  as  French  ver- 
sions of  the  facts. 

M.  de  Bazancourt  relates,  with  the  gra- 
phic detail  and  coloured  language  of  the 
novelist,  how,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
the  French  Marshal  being  informed  thiit  the 
English  had  not  come  to  time,  sent  CV^lnnel 
Trochu  to  remonstrate  with  Lord  Rag- 
lan : — 

"*My  Lord,*  said  the  Colonel,  'the  Marahal 
thought,  after  what  you  did  me  the  honour  to  tell 
me  yesterday  evening,  that  vour  troops,  formlDf; 
the  left  wing  of  the  line  of  battle,  were  to  ad- 
vance at  six.' 

"  *  I  am  giving  the  order,'  replied  Tjord  Raglan, 
*  we  are  getting  ready,  and  about  to  start :  m  part 
of  my  troops  did  not  arrive  at  the  bivounc  till  the 
uight  was  far  advanced/ 

"  •  For  heaven's  sake,  my  Lord,'  added  the  Colo- 
nel *  be  quick,  every  minute  of  delay  destmyji  % 
chance  of  success.' 

*w  Go  aud  tell  the  Marshal,*  replied  Lor<i  Ri^r- 
lan,  *  that  at  this  very  moment  the  cml»  rs  are 
given  along  the  whole  line*.* 

"  It  was  half-past  ten  wh«*n  Colonel  Trorht  an- 
nounced that  the  Knulish  were  ready  t/>  mart-h  Bat 
all  the^e  iiiicxpecTeit  deluys,  and  the  indi-cistoii  in 
i\w  luovcmenut  which  nece«iSRrily  resoitod  trtnii 
t  hi'in,  no  longer  permitted  the  plan  of  batUe  t  >  be 
executed surh  as  it  had  be«ru primitively  ron<x-iv»d 
The  Rnssian  army,  instead  of  b^-inff  surprih?  •'  by 
a  rapid  manoeuvre,  as  it  should  h:n-i»  bn^n.  had 
time  to  make  its  dispositions  whilst  f.ilinwirg 
fmm  the  heights  the  motions  of  our  ».rni> .  whi^ 
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was  advancing  in  perfect  order,  in  the  midst  of  an 
immense  plain/' 

With  English  readers,  the  alleged  con- 
versation  between   Lord    Raglan  and   the 
aide-de-camp  will    merely   excite  a  smile. 
Itns  true,  however,  that  Lord  Raglan  refused 
to  gratify  French   impatience   by  moving 
before  his  ammunition  had  come  up,  and  it 
would  have  been  well,  as  will  presently  ap- 
pear, if  our  gallant  allies  had  adopted  the 
same  precaution.      But  it  is  not  true  that 
any  delay  on  the  part  of  the  English  neces- 
sitated any  essential  alteration  of  the  origi- 
nal plan,  which  was  not  carried  out  because 
the   French   failed  to  perform   their  part. 
Lord  Raglan  waited  nearly  two  hours  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  that  they  would  advance 
in  force  to  turn  the  position,  instead  of  leaving 
him  to  take  the  initiative  by  attacking  in 
front,  at  the  certainty  of  an  enormous  sacri- 
fice of  life.    It  is  quite  true  that  the  Zouaves 
behaved  with  their  wonted  gallantry,  and 
got  near  enough  to  threaten  the  Russian 
flank.      It  is  also  true,  that  those  French 
commanders,  particularly  Prince  Napoleon, 
who  were  nearest  to  the  enemy,  became 
alarmed,  and  that  message  afl«r  message 
arrived  to  say  that  they  were  compromis  or 
(as  some  say)  massacres.     But  so   far  as 
could  be  ascertained  from  the  central  station 
occupied  by  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staf^  the 
French  had  contented  themselves  with  vigo- 
rous skirmishing,  and  not  one  of  their  co- 
lumns had  advanced  to  the  assault,  or  been 
engaged,  when  Lord  Raglan,  seeing  no  other 
alternative  lefl  to  him,  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  with  little  aid  from  the  promised 
diversion,  ordered  the  formidable   heights 
before  him  to  be  carried  at  all  hazards.     He 
then,  followed  only  by  his  staff,  crossed  the 
river,   and  at   considerable  personal  risk, 
reached  a  knoll  or  hillock,  which  command- 
ed a  full  view  of  the  scene  of  the  contest, 
and  enfiladed,  as  it  were,  the  Russian  de- 
fences which  his  troops  were  climbing  the 
hill  to  assail.     His  quick  eye  instantly  fell 
upon  two  large  columns  of  Russian  Infantry, 
drawn  up  to  support  their  artillery.     They 
were  within  range  from  the  knoll,  and  on  a 
sign  from  him  Colonel  Dickson  galloped  off 
for  a  couple  of  guns,  which  were  brought 
up  within  a  few  minutes.      The  first  two 
shots  missed,  but  gave  the  alarm  to  the  gun- 
ners of  an  advanced  Russian  battery,  who 
moved  off  with  their  guns.     Each  succeed- 
ing shot  told  with  fatal  effect  on  the  two  devot 
ed  columns,  who,  after  ten  or  twelve  rounds 
had  been  fired,  fell  back  in  confusion.     The 
Russian  Artillerymen,  abandoned  by  their 
supports,  limbered   up  their  guns  and  lefl 
the  field.     This  was  the  turning-point.     The 


British  crowned  the  heights,  and  the  Rus- 
sians were  retreating,  before  they  were  as- 
sailed in  force  by  the  French. 

M.  do  Bazancourt  calls  the  taking  of  the 
telegraph  toWer  by  the  French  troops  r epi- 
sode le  plus  saisissant  de  la  joumee^  and  ex- 
claims :  *^  There  is  the  battle — there  are  the 
genuine  efforts  of  the  attack  and  defence  !■' 
Describing  the  assault^  he  continues, — "  It  is 
a  human  torrent  that  nothing  can  stay.  Co- 
lonel Cler  arrived  first  at  the  tower — all  fol- 
lowed— ^all  arrive  ardent,  impetuous,  irresist- 
ible. It  was  a  short  struggle,  but  one  of 
those  bloody,  terrible  struggles,  where  each 
man  fights  body  to  body  with  his  enemy, 
where  look  devours  look,  where  the  hands 
are  locked,  where  the  arms  strike  fire,  clash- 
ed one  against  the  other.  Dead  and  dying 
are  heaped  up  together,  and  are  trod  upon 
and  stifled  by  the  feet  of  the  combatants." 
The  slender  foundation  of  fact  on  which  this 
bombastic  description  rests,  seems  to  be  that, 
towards  the  end  of  the  struggle,  there  was  a 
smart  hand-to-hand  fight  in  and  about  the  tele- 
graph tower,  the  approach  to  which  was  steep 
and  defended  by  riflemen.  But  the  Russian 
guns  could  not  be  sufficiently  depressed  to 
sweep  the  aclivity  with  grape,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  heights  which  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  British ;  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  and  suflered  accordingly.  The  offi- 
cial returns  represent  them  as  having  lost, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  only  one  third  more 
than  the  French ;  but  the  wonder  at  the 
time  was,  where  the  bodies  of  the  French  kill- 
ed had  got  hidden,  for  very  few  were  to  be 
seen.  There  was  a  rumour  that  by  some 
extraordinary  mistake,  deaths  from  cholera 
were  computed  amongst  their  killed,  but 
that  the  error  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  the  rank  and 
file.  This  may  help  to  elucidate  an  other- 
wise unaccountable  fact  in  which  all  the  Re- 
turns agree,  namely  that  the  French  had  three 
officers  killed,  and  the  English  twenty-six.* 

M.  de  Bazancourt  says,  that  if  the  English 
cavalry  had  not  got  embourbSe  in  the  Alma, 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians  might  have  been 
turned  into  a  rout.  He  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  English  cavalry  were  quite 
ready  to  act,  but  were  kept  in  check  by  a 
far  superior  force  of  Russian  cavalry.  He 
might  also  have  learned  that,  when  Lord  Rag- 
lan urged  the  advance  of  Prince  Napoleon  s 
division  to  improve  the  advantage,  it  was 
intimated  that  their  ammunition  was  expend- 
ed— it  did  not  appear  on  whom — and  that 
they  were  waiting  for  a  fresh  supply.  This 
inopportune  deficiency  might  have  been  avoid- 
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ed,  had  they  imitated  that  deliberative  fore- 
sight which  had  provoked  so  much  impatient 
censure  in  the  morning. 

St  Amaud,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated 
Champ  de  BataiUe,  le  21  Sepiemhre^  1854, 
appropriates  the  whole  honour  of  the  victo- 
ry. '^I  attacked  at  eleven;  bj  half-past 
four,  the  Russians  were  completely  routed, 
and  if  1  had  had  cavalry,  I  should  have  ta- 
ken more  than  ten  thousand  prisoners — un- 
happily I  have  none."  .  .  .  ''  I  have  twelve 
hundred  men  hon  de  combat;  the  Enslish 
fifteen  hundred."  The  Marshal  adds,— 
^  The  turning  movement  {numvetMnt  tour- 
nant)  that  I  ordered,  and  which  decided  the 
victory,  was  perfectly  executed  by  Greneral 
Bosquet.  This  ear  of  his  horse  was  carried 
off  by  the  firagment  of  a  shelL  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  troops  is  admirable.  Vive  7 
Empwwl  Vive  ie  IfarickaU  was  their  cry 
throughout  the  day.  All  the  army  loves 
and  has  great  confidence  in  me."  In  a  letter 
of  the  same  date  to  his  brother,  the  soliditv 
of  the  English  troops  is  acknowledged,  with 
the  qualification  that  ^the  French  have 
shown  themselves  what  they  are,  the  most 
brilliant  soldiers  in  the  world."  The  day 
following,  he  writes  to  his  wife:  ^'Our 
weather  is  that  of  the  French  June.  The 
sky  is  with  us,  but  the  English  are  always 
delaying  me."  To  his  brother :  ''The  Eng- 
lish  are  not  yet  ready,  and  I  am  detain^ 
here  as  at  Baltcfaick,  as  at  Old  Fort.  It  is 
true  that  they  have  more  wounded  than  I, 
and  that  they  are  fiurther  from  the  sea." 
The  same  complaint  is  repeated  by  M.  de 
Basancourt,  who  remarks :  ''  The  English, 
intrepid  and  inde&tigable  in  battle,  seem 
not  to  comprehend  the  imperative  import- 
ance of  a  day,  or  an  hour  of  delay  in  an 
operation  of  war :  they  do  not  know  how, 
or  do  not  wish,  to  make  haste." 

They  certainly  prefer  proceeding  on  the 
feetina  Unte  principle.  They  do  not  hurry 
forward  without  due  preparation,  nor  do 
they  when  once  set  in  motion,  allow  them- 
selves to  be  checked  by  the  firat  unforeseen 
obstacle.  Hie  French  impetuosity  was  un- 
luckily liable  to  be  cooled  down  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  prudence  at  periods  peculiarly 
fitted  for  its  display ;  and  whenever  an  im- 
portant point  was  to  be  gained  by  a  dashing 
movement  or  sudden  onslaught,  it  was  not 
English  slowness  or  caution  by  which  the 

?rogress  of  the  allied  armies  was  delayed. 
'hu9,  as  M.  de  Bazancourt  states,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Belbec,  "they  learnt 
that  works  had  been  constructed  which 
comanded  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  cut 
off  their  communication  with  the  fleet,  and 
that  exterior  works  had  been  recently  erect- 


approaches  difficult  and  deadly."  But  k 
omits  to  add,  that  these  might  have  hen 
carried  with  no  greater  sacrifice  of  life  tha& 
would  have  been  amply  justified  by  the  ob- 
ject and  the  stake,  llie  wcnrks  on  the  Bel- 
beo  lay  so  exactly  in  the  French  line  a 
march,  that  for  the  ikiglish  to  have  aasault* 
ed  them  would  have  b^n  an  afiront.  Loid 
Raglan  wished  and  expected  them  to  be 
carried  by  the  French ;  but  St.  Amaud,  wko 
was  then  sinking  fiet^  poaitiyely  refused  U) 
hazard  an  imm^ate  assault^  and  it  mi 
nuiinly  in  consequence  of  this  refusal,  tbt 
the  flank  march,  reluctantly  suggested  ^ 
Lord  Raglan  as  the  best  remaining  altens- 
tive,  was  resolved  upon.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  these  works  hid 
been  forced,  the  army  might  haye  succeeded 
in  occupying  such  a  position  on  the  Nordi 
as  to  have  brousht  uie  expedition  to  a  sac- 
oessful  issue  within  the  month. 

The  intelligence  which  arrived  about  tfae 
same  time  of  the  desperate  stqp  taken  by 
the  Russians  of  blocking  up  the  moutk  of 
the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  by  sacrificing  a 
portion  of  their  fleet,  may  have  aooelented 
this  change  of  purpose.  It  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  French  as  taalogoos 
to  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  to  have 
evoked  corresponding  associations  of  alarm ; 
but  it  did  not  alter  the  oonvioti<Mi  of  Lord 
Raglan  and  Lord  Lyons  that  the  best 
chance  of  success  lay  in  adhearing  to  the 
original  plan  of  the  expedition,  and  in  oon- 
ducting  it  throughout  as  a  amp  d$  wmn, 

M.  de  Basancourt  states,  that  the  progrev 
of  the  troops  after  crossii^  the  BeiDec»  wm 
repeatedly  delayed  by  the  English.  We 
are  assured,  on  uie  the  moat  unimpeachabte 
authority,  that  the  English,  who  took  the 
lead,  were  frequently  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
French.  Lord  Raglan's  eagerness  to  get 
forward  was  proved  by  an  incident,  tbe  cu- 
rious details  of  which  are  not  told  by  M. 
de  Bazancourt.  His  Lordship  was  ridmg 
in  advance  of  his  troops,  attended  only  by  a 
part  of  his  staff  and  an  amateur,  when  the 
lifting  of  a  bough,  as  they  were  on  the  point 
of  emerging  fn>m  a  wood  displayed  the 
Russian  rear-guard  within  less  than  a  hun- 
dred paces  of  them.  Lord  Raglan  made  a 
sign  for  all  to  remain  quiet,  and  despatched 
an  aide-de-camp  for  the  light  cavalry,  who 
came  up  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and  speed- 
ily converted  the  retreat  into  a  rout. 

It  was  from  the  bivouac  on  the  Tchemaia, 
on  the  26th  September,  that  Marshal  St 
Amaud  surrendered  his  command.  His 
illness  and  death  were  amongst  the  most 
deplorable  &talities  of  the  expedition. 
With  all  his  defects,  he  had  some  eminent 


ed  round  Fort  Constantine  to  render  the  i  qualifications  for  his  post.    He  was  chival 
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rously  brave.  His  adventurous  life  had 
&miliarized  him  with  perils  and  risks  of 
every  kind;  and,  untU  enfeebled  by  ill 
health,  he  was  not  liable  to  be  unduly 
moved  or  shaken  by  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. His  successor,  General  Conrobert, 
a  brave  and  intelligent  officer,  was  over- 
whelmed by  it.  Indeed,  it  is  now  well 
known  that,  in  an  interview  with  Lord  Rag- 
lan after  giving  up  his  charge  to  General 
Pelissier,  he  frankly  owned  his  weakness, 
and  said  that  the  English  commander  ought 
to  congratulate  himself  on  the  change,  since 
he  (Canrobert)  should  never  have  had  the 
moral  courage  to  co-operate  in  any  move- 
ment involving  extraordinary  sacrifices  or 
risks. 

This  feature  of  his  character  was  display- 
ed on  the  second  day  after  he  assumed  the 
command.  In  the  council  of  the  28th,  Lord 
Raglan  proposed  to  assault  the  place  at  once, 
and  it  is  now  known  that  the  south  side 
would  have  been  immediately  evacuated  if 
assailed.  The  formidable  Malakoff  was  then 
a  half  ruined  tower ;  the  Mamelon  was  ac- 
tually in  our  occupation  for  a  period ;  the 
ranges  and  tiers  of  earthworks,  which  have 
immortalized  Todleben,  were  hardly  com- 
menced ;  the  Russians  were  few  in  number, 
and  their  spirits  were  broken  by  defeat.  On 
the  other  hand,  Canrobert  urged  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  which  his  troops  would  be 
exposed  £f  they  got  entangled  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  a  strange  town,  with  the  broad- 
sides of  the  Russian  fleet,  which  still  mus- 
tered in  threatening  array,  pouring  into 
them;*  and  he  asked  emphatically  what 
the  Emperor  would  think  if  no  use  were 
made  of  the  splendid  siege-train  which  had 
been  sent  out.  We  suspect  that  the  Empe- 
ror would  have  been  much  better  pleased, 
if  the  desired  object  could  have  been  attain- 
ed without  the  exposure  (that  speedily  en- 
sued) of  the  insufficiency  of  the  artillery  on 
which  he  prided  himself  and  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  which  his  own  personal  attention  and 
boasted  science  had  been  especially  applied. 

Even  M.  dc  Bazancourt  cannot  deny  or 
gloss  over  the  palpable  failure  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  this  essential  arm,  on  the  first 
opening  of  the  fire  on  the  17th  October. 
After  treating  his  readers  to  some  of  his 
most  elaborate  flourishes  touching  the  ser- 
vice of  the  French  batteries,  some  of  which 
he  describes  as  superbes  d^energie  et  d^elauy 
he  is  brought  to  the  melancholy  confession, 
that  at  half-past  ten,  the  commandant  of  ar- 


♦Jf,  as  wo  believe  was  proposed  by  Lord  Lyons, 
the  aCalokoflf  had  been  taken,  and  a  battery  erected 
on  it,  the  Rusiuaa  ships  would  have  found  their  posi- 
tion untenable. 


tillery  ordered  the  complete  cessation  of 
their  fire ;  "  our  batteries  reduced  to  three, 
not  being  able  to  reply  without  disadvantage 
to  the  cannon  of  the  place.  The  fire  of  the 
English  continues  without  their  works  re- 
ceiving any  sensible  damage ;  their  cannon 
of  large  calibre  do  great  narm  to  the  ene- 
my." He  had  stated  just  before,  that  ^*  for 
a  moment  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
the  superiority  of  our  (the  French)  batteries 
over  those  of  the  town  would  speedily  per- 
mit us  to  attempt  the  assault,  for  Ae  event- 
uality of  which  all  had  i)eea  prepared,  and 
colunms  designated  beforehand."  Here 
then  is  another  undeniable  instance  in  which 
the  delay  of  a  decisive  moment  was  exclu- 
sively attributable  to  his  countrymen.  1% 
was  they,  in  fact,  who  changed  the  entire 
character  of  the  expedition,  and  engaged  the 
invading  force  in  operations  for  which  it  waa 
necessarily  unprovided  and  originally  unfit. 
Our  meaning  will  be  beat  illustrated  by  a 
quotation  from  General  Airey*s  address : — 

*<  Id  the  first  place,  I  most  observe,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  embarkation,  and  ftrom  Uiat  time 
antil  the  17th  October,  (the  day  of  the  first  bom- 
bardment,) there  was  no  expectation  whatever  of 
having  to  winter  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  no  final 
determination  to  do  so  was  formed  antU  i^ter  the 
Battle  of  InkermaDD. 

<^  It  was  anticipated  that,  daring  the  winter, 
the  force  woold  have  its  head-qoarters  in  the 
neighboarbood  of  the  Bosphoros,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, and  after  we  had  embarked  on  the  expedi- 
tion, Lord  Baffhin  was  eerresponding  on  this 
subject  with  the  British  Ambassador  at  the 
Porte. 

"  And  here,  too,  I  may  be  permitted  to  atate 
my  opinion,  that  Uie  responsibility  of  the  gencval 
aixl  officers  engaged  in  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea 
was  not  a  responsibility  of  the  aame  description 
as  that  which  attaches  to  the  condact  of  or- 
dinary warfare.  Marshal  St  Amand  and  Gene- 
ral Lord  Ba^an — under  very  decisive  instmctions 
from  one  at  least  of  the  governments  at  home — 
determined  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  enemy's 
ouast,  and  to  attempt  a  rapid  military  enterprise 
against  the  stronghold  of  Sebastopol ;  but  theif 
neter  proposed  nor  intended^  and  certainly  were 
7Wt  prepared,  to  invade  Russia  by  regular  opera" 
tions  in  the  field,  i.  e.,  by  the  advanu  of  an  arm- 
ed body  connecting  iUelj  by  sufficient  meant  of 
transport  with  the  *  base  of  operations' 

^  In  that  sense  the  alUed  forces  were  not  an. 
<  army*— they  would  be  more  properly  called  a 
'  moveable  colamn.' 

*'  The  difference  between  the  two  descriptions 
of  force  is  well  marked  by  the  difference  m  the 
requisite  amoaot  of  land  transport 

"  It  was  estimated  that  to  move  as  an  *anny,'  the 
British  force  alone  woald  require  14,000  beSists  of 
transport  Yet  the  force  landed  with  only  70 
transport  animals  for  the  Commissariat  Service, 
and  the  additional  quantity  obtained  in  the  y 
neighbourhood  of  Old  Fort  did  not,  I  bdieve,  swell 
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that  the  enterprise  would  prove  to  be  impracti- 
cublfj,  uud  that  the  allies  would  have  to  embark, 
aud  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bospho- 
Tiis ;  others  again  may  have  thought  it  probable 
that  the  forces  might  hold  possession  during  the 
winter  of  a  consider.tblc  portion  of  the  enemy's 
territory,  as,  for  instance,  the  country  between 
Eupatoria  and  the  Belbec  ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
any  one  who  contemplated  1»^orchand  the  event 
tohicli  actually  occurred,  namely,  that  of  camping 
on  the  heights  before  Sebastopol,  and  being  con- 
stantly engaged,  through  the  whole  winter,  with 
an  enemy  vastly  superior  in  force,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  miles  from  our  sea  communica- 
tions. 

"  Now,  however.  Lord  Raglan  prepared  for 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  and  took  bis 
measures  accordingly. 

"  In  the  early  days  of  November,  the  enemy  re- 
ceived great  reinforcements,  and  the  position  of 
the  allied  armies  became  critical. 

"  On  the  6th  of  November  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man  n  was  fought,  and  on  the  following  day  a  pro- 
tracted consultation  as  to  the  further  conduct  of  the 
campaign  took  place  between  the  allied  generals. 
The  result  of  this  couhultation  was  a  determina- 
tion to  persevere  in  holding  the  ground  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  allies ;  to  fortify  our  position  on 
the  Inkermann  heights ;  to  defend  the  advanced 
trenches  with  firmness,  and  even  if  possible  to 
carry  forward  the  approaches.  This  resolution 
to  hold  the  advanced  trenches,  and  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  attack,  imp(»sed  upon  the  troops 
great-^ulferings,  and  labour  beyond  their  strength, 
but  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  doubt  that  it  saved 
the  allied  armies  from  a  great  dij^aster. 

"  L-.rd  Raglan  knew  but  too  well  the  full  im- 
port of  his  decision.  He  knew  that  it  involved 
great  evils,  but  he  chose  it  nevertheless  to  avert 
a  greater  catastrophe.  In  the  one  alternative  he 
saw  for  his  troops  a  period  of  conflict  by  day  and 
by  night,  great  labour  and  suffering,  and  lieavy 
losses.  In  the  other  alternative  he  saw  how  ruin 
would  begin  with  the  loss  of  our  siege-gut  s  ;  how, 
then,  the  enemy,  ascending  to  the  present  ground 
of  the  allied  cam^ts,  would  take  up  a  position  on 
those  heights,  arm  his  batteries  with  the  resources 
of  an  arsenal  containing  some  7000  heavy  pieces 
of  artillerv,  and  then  push  forward  with  a  con- 
verging nre  and  an  overwhelming  superiority 
of  numbers  upon  Kamiesch  and  our  gallant  allies, 
and  upon  the  little  basin  of  Balaclava,  and  the 
devoted  remnant  of  the  British  army. 

"  liord  Raglan  grieved,  but  did  not  hesitate,  for 
there  was  only  one  of  the  alternatives  which 
seemed  to  consist  with  the  honour  of  the  British 
arms.  Now  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  knew 
that  the  army  would  winter  on  the  Ridge.'* 

They  had  to  hold  their  ground  until  the 
"moveable  column"  should  grow  into  a 
powerful  and  well-appointed  armament. 
They  were  to  do  this  in  defiance  (»f  climate, 
and  under  daily  and  nightly  liability  to  at- 
tack. It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
allied  army  landed  in  the  Crimeu,  the  Brit- 
ish were  slightly  superior  in  number,  al- 
though it  bad  always  been  understood  that 
the  land  force  should    be  principally  sup- 


plied by  France,  by  way  of  set-off  to  our 
larger  quota  of  ships.  As  already  shewn, 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma  was 
borne  by  the  British,  who  had  also,  during 
the  winter  of  1854-55,  both  the  lion's  share 
of  the  fighting  and  the  hardest  of  the  work. 
This  was  the  natural  result  of  their  position, 
which  was  advisedly  chosen  by  the  British 
Commander,  under  a  conviction  that  the 
safety  of  the  entire  army  depended  on  their 
"  solidity  ;"  and  even  the  French  Generals 
admitted  that  they  could  not  answer  for  their 
troops  under  circumstances  so  trying  as 
those  which  found  and  left  that  same  solidi- 
ty unshaken  at  Inkermann.  Yet  the  French 
writers  take  advantage  of  this  very  self-sa- 
crificing spirit  in  our  commander  and  our 
troops,  to  represent  them  as  constantly  on  the 
point  of  being  overwhelmed  and  swept  away 
by  the  French.  What  is  this  but  the  condi- 
tion of  every  advanced  body  placed  to  receive 
the  first  shock  ?  If  such  doctrines  are  to  be 
accepted,  the  honour  of  victory  should  be  in- 
variably awarded  to  the  supporting  columns 
or  the  reserve.  When  General  Bosquet  gal- 
lantly came  to  the  rescue  at  inkermann,  he 
was  fighting  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  allied 
army,  which  would  have  been  "  rolled  up" 
and  driven  into  the  seA  if  the  Russians  had 
won  the  day.  He  was  posted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  supporting  the  British ;  and  the 
services  he  really  rendered  us  were  rather 
by  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  so  pre- 
venting a  renewed  assault,  than  by  the  active 
and  determined  share  in  the  conflict  which 
M.  de  Bazancourt  assigns  to  the  French, 
whose  principal  losses  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber were  incurred  in  repelling  a  sortie^  and 
defending  their  own  trenches. 

His  account  of  CJolonel  Steel's  interview 
with  General  B«»sqiietis  obviously  incorrect; 
and  descriptions  like  the  following  carry 
their  own  refutation,  in  the  shape  of  ridi- 
cule, along  with  them.  "Other  English 
officers  hurry  up,  animated  by  the  combat, 
excited  by  all  these  dead  bodies  with  which 
the  ground  is  heaped  ;  the  sides  of  the  horses 
are  torn  by  the  spurs  of  the  horsemen,  and 
blood  is  mingled  with  the  foam,^^  Such  is 
the  style  in  which  battles  are  described  by 
the  hfRtorlan  selected  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  to  record  the  exploits  of 
his  countrymen  for  the  edification  of  their 
posterity.  Tho  following  pithy  c/dlnquy  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  between  the  two 
commanders-in-chief  in  the  crisis  of  the 
fray  :— 

"  Tho  situation  was  critical,  every  hour  seemed 
to  uggravut(<  it ;  for  the  Russlunn  in  the  i 


moment  were  crowning  the  crest  of  the  plateau  M 
or  Inkornioii,  rmd  their  masses  were  bccomiD^  I 
more  and  more  lormidable. 
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**  Lord  Raglan  shook  his  head,  and  with  the 
oalm  which  never  left  him, — ^  I  believe,'  he  coolly 
xemarked, '  that  we  ore  very  sick,'  (tria-malades.) 

" '  Pas  trop,  however,  my  lord,  it  is  to  be  hoped,' 
replied  General  Ganrobert" 

Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  Lord  Raglan, 
whose  look,  tone,  bearing,  and  attitude  in 
all  critical  emergencies,  were  the  admiration 
of  both  armies,  and  repeatedly  averted  the 
growing  feeling  of  despondency,  by  which 
exertion  might  have  been  fatally  paralyzed. 

'^  in  these  times  of  trial,"— to  qaote  the  do- 
aent  testimony  of  his  friend  and  attached  follow- 
er, Sir  Richard  Alre^— «  he  ceased  to  be  equal 
with  other  men,  for  his  personal  ascendancy  gave 
him  a  sin^lar  fSMsalty  of  carrying  his  fixed  deter- 
mination into  the  minds  of  those  who  approached 
him. 

**  Without  dissemblinff  facts,  he  would  calmly 
withhold  his  assent  to  aU  gloomv  apprehensions, 
and  manfully  force  attention  to  the  special  busi* 
ncss  Id  hana,  and  thus, — or  rather,  perhaps,  by  a 
kind  of  power  which  cannot  be  traced  or  de- 
scribed in  words,— he  threw  u(K)n  those  who  con- 
versed with  him  the  spell  of  his  own  undaunted 
nature.  Men  went  to  him  anxious  and  perturbed : 
they  came  away  firm." 


Whan,  after  the  repulse  at  Inkermann, 
the  Russians  were  retreating  in  confusion, 
Lord  Raglan  earnestly  pressed  General 
Canrobert  to  bring  up  the  right  wing  of  his 
army,  and  attack  them  as  they  were  cross- 
ing the  bridge.  He  declined,  saying,  "  it  was 
best  to  leave  well  alone," — ^nearly  the  iden- 
tical form  of  expression  used  by  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  when  refusing  to  follow  up  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  (then  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's)  peninsular  successes. 
The  French  general  saw  and  frankly  admit- 
ted his  error  when  too  late. 

If  we  cannot  acknowledge  an  overwhelm- 
ing debt  of  gratitude  to  our  allies  for  com- 
ing to  our  support  when  we  were  keeping 
the  common  enemy  at  bay  for  the  common 
safety,  still  less  have  we  to  thank  them  for 
any  special  readiness  to  relieve  us  from  an 
unequal  share  of  the  labours  of  the  siege. 
Assuming  the  constant  influence  of  a  truly 
generous  rivalry,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
national  jealousy  and  selfishness  in  both  of- 
ficers and  troops,  these  labours  should  and 
would  have  been  apportioned  precisely  as  if 
a  homogeneous  force  had  been  assembled 
under  the  command  of  a  single  chief;  in 
which  case  it  is  not  conceivable  that  one  di- 
vision should  have  three  times  as  much 
trench  work  or  field  work  as  another.  Yet 
there  was  a  period  when  the  British  infantry 
had  only  one  night  in  four  allowed  for  rest, 
whilst  the  French  had  five  in  six ;  and  it 
was  not  until  Lord  Raglan  emphatically 


dwelt  upon  the  physical  impossibility  of 
prolonging  this  state  of  things,  that  Cuiro- 
bert  (^ut  the  middle  of  January)  agreed 
to  occupy  a  part  of  the  ground  hitherto  as- 
signed to  the  British.  But  he  made  it  s 
condition  that  our  cavalry  should  be  posted 
on  ^^  plateau  several  mUes  from  their  sup> 
plies,  and  thus  became  indirectly  responsi- 
ble for  the  lamentable  condition  to  which 
they  were  speedily  reduced. 

Still  as  much  cordiality  as  could  exist 
between  men  of  such  opposed  character! 
continued  to  prevail  between  Lord  Ra^ 
and  General  Canrobert,  till  the  French  Em- 
peror fell  into  the  strange  error  of  8upp<» 
ing  that  he  could  advantageously  direct  the 
operations  of  the  allied  army  ftom  Paria 
He  sent  over  a  plan  which  M.  de  Bazaa- 
court  describes  as  a  masterpiece  of  strategj, 
but  which  unluckily  could  not  be  executed 
without  throwing  away  the  labours  of  the 
preceding  portion  of  the  sieee.  The  salient 
feature  of  the  project  was,  tiiat  the  En^iab 
troops  should  form  a  separate  army  of  op- 
eration under  Lord  Raglan.  His  Lordship 
expressed  his  willingness,  provided  the  Eng- 
lish trenches  were  occupied  by  the  French. 
This  being  declined,  he  suc^ested  that  they 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  Turks — a  sugges- 
tion which  was  set  aside  by  the  French  gen- 
erals with  a  shudder.  "  Then  how  are  the 
English  to  act  in  sufficient  force  in  bod 
places  or  capacities  ?''  was  the  next  ques- 
tion ;  whereupon  General  Canrobert  levied 
his  head  upon  his  clasped  hands  and  ex- 
claimed,— ^'^OA,  Mlordjpren^  U  conumafuk- 
ment  wnM-nUme,^^  Tlids  meaningless  ex- 
pression of  embarrassment  is  amplified  hj 
the  historian  into  a  formal  offer : — 


<*  Here  we  find,  sfain,  the  elevation  and  nobil- 
ity of  character  of  the  Qeneral-in-Ghlrf.  To 
arrive  promptly  at  a  happy  result,  to  remove  the 
difficulties,  to  smooth  the  obstacles,  he  proposed 
to  Lord  Raglan  to  leave  him,  in  these  dream- 
stances,  the  supreme  command,  and  earnestly  en- 
treated Omer  Facha  to  act  like  him,  and  to  accept 
OB  his  side,  the  supreme  command  of  Lord  Rag- 
lan. The  latter  was  for  an  instant  astonished  at 
this  proposal^  for  there  was  in  it  an  abn^tion 
for  tne  public  good,  often  difficult  even  to  the 
most  elevated  hearts.  It  was,  moreover,  a  heavy 
responsibility,  the  sudden  weight  of  which  alarm- 
ed the  English  General.  He  first  refused,  then 
hesitated,  then  accepted,  and  forthwith  demanded 
that  the  French  troops  should  be  charged  with 
the  occupation  and  defence  of  the  English  tteadt 
es.    This  strange  proposition  could  not  be  l^ 


If  Lord  Raglan  was  to  have  the  supreme 
command,  it  was  surely  competent  to  Iiiiu 
to  order  the  French  troops  into  the  trenches 
whilst  the  English  took  the  field.     But  the 
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bare  supposition  of  such  an  ofier  and  ac- 
ceptance is  an  absurdity — for  what  authori- 
ty had  General  Canrobert  for  such  a  step  1 
or  how  would  he  thereby  have  carried  out 
the  wishes  of  his  imperial  master?  After 
the  enforced  recall  of  the  Kertch  expedition, 
he  evidently  saw  that  imperial  interference 
had  rendered  his  own  position  untenable, 
and  not  venturing  to  resist  it,  he  resign- 
ed. The  appointment  of  General  Pelis- 
sier  infused  new  spirit  into  our  allies. 
His  express  instructions  were  to  regulate 
his  own  and  the  Emperor^s  views  as  much  as 
possible  by  Lord  Raglan's.  The  expedition 
to  Kertch  was  resumed,  and  was  attended 
with  the  desired  success;  although  truth 
compels  us  to  add  that  it  did  not  enhance 
British  admiration  for  the  discipline  of 
French  troops,  or  the  efficiency  of  the 
French  marine.  Two  anecdotes,  which  we 
have  carefully  verified^  must  suffice  on  these 
aubiects. 

An  officer  high  in  rank  on  General  Sir 
George  Brown's  stafi)  had  made  himself 
laudably  conspicuous  in  representing  the 
marauding  propensities  of  our  allies.  He 
was  warned  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  to  his 
own  safety,  and  not  without  good  reason ; 
for  one  day  as  he  was  returning  to  the  town 
alone,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  French 
quarters,  two  ekasfeurs  took  each  a  deliber- 
ate shot  at  him  with  their  rifles.  One  bul- 
let rattled  through  a  tree  above  his  head ; 
the  other  struck  the  ground  close  to  his 
horse's  fore-feet.  They  were  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  off,  and  much  less 
than  that  distance  from  their  quarters,  which 
they  readied  before  he  got  near  enough  to 
out  them  down  or  identify  them.  They  re- 
mained undetected  and  unpunished. 

Durinff  the  expedition  to  Kinbum,  a  divi- 
sion of  French  and  English  gun-boats  were 
ordered  to  pass  the  Kussian  fortifications 
during  the  ni£ht|  and  take  up  a  position 
within  the  spit  The  Russians  threw  up 
blue-liffhts,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire. 

WiUdn  ten  minutes  the  whole  of  the 
French  eun-boats  were  on  their  way  back, 
whilst  the  English  held  steadily  on  and 
reached  their  destination.  Before  the  divi- 
sion started,  the  British  admiral  (Lyons) 
fully  explained  his  views  to  the  captains  of 
the  English  gun-boats,  but  lefb  them  ample 
discretion  to  act  according  to  emergencies, 
subject  to  the  significant  proviso  that  they 
must  get  in.  The  French  admiral  (Bruat) 
issued  more  than  a  hundred  written  orders 
to  the  Captains  of  the  French  gun-boats, 
in  which  ho  provided  for  every  imaginable 
contingency;  and  he  was  beyond  mea- 
sure astonished  at  the  course  pursued  by  the 
British  Admiral,  declaring  it  to  be  tanta. 


mount  to  an  abdication  of  authoriij:  His 
mortification  was  extreme,  when,  >keii 
aback  by  an  unforeseen  contingency,  taoA 
shrinking  from  responsibility  rather  than 
from  danger,  the  officers,  wnom  he  had  so 
carefully  indoctrinated,  returned  for  fresh 
orders  with  their  mission  unfulfilled. 

Till  General  Pelissier  took  the  command, 
the  Zouaves  alone  had  fully  maintained  their 
brilliant  military  reputation,  but  during  the 
remainder  of  the  siege,  the  French  troopa 
rushed  to  the  assault  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  proudest  of 
the  days  (Marengo,  AusterlitE.  ^ec,  ^sa) 
which  they  are  so  fond  of  recalling.  Their 
daim,  however,  to  the  entire  glory  of  the 
final  capture,  because  they  took  the  Mala- 
koff  and  the  British  &iled  at  the  Redan,  is 
preposterous.  Is  the  long  train  <^  struggle, 
triumph,  and  heroic  endurance,  which  ex- 
hausted the  enemy  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  crowning;  success,  to  go  for  nothing? 
We  fidled  where,  by  common  consent,  suc- 
cess was  well-nigh  hopeless ;  for  the  Redan 
was  defended  by  an  army  to  which  our  at- 
tacking detachments  were  as  one  to  ten; 
the  intervening  space,  about  250  yards,  was 
swept  by  grape  and  musketry,  and  there 
was  a  high  parapet  to  scale.  The  French 
confessedly  &iled  from  nearly  similar  causes, 
in  three  out  of  their  four  attacks,  namdy,  at 
the  Little  Redan,  the  Bastion  de  Mat,  and 
the  Central  Bastion.  They  flung  themselvas 
upon  the  Malakoff  in  greater  numbers,  in- 
cluding the  supports,  wan  the  total  of  the 
British  Army  :  they  had  only  a  few  yards 
to  dear :  the  Russians  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise; and  our  unsuccessful  attack  effected  a 
most  opportune  and  essential  diversion  in 
their  &vour.  Hcmour  to  whom  honour  is 
due:  they  fought  admirably  on  this  day; 
but  the  dosing  sc«ie  of  the  great  drama 
must  not  be  extravagantly  glorified,  apart 
from  the  long  acts,  crowded  with  interesting 
inddents  and  important  episodes,  that  led  to 
it  and  formed  the  indispensable  conditions 
of  its  success. 

With  the  view  of  illustrating  the  time- 
honoured  defects  of  our  military  organiza- 
tion, we  took  a  cursory  view  in  a  preceding 
Number,  of  the  prindpal  campaigns  and  ex- 
peditions in  which  the  British  army  was  en- 
gaged during  the  revolutionary  war.  Eveiy 
one  of  these  was  shewn  to  have  been  che- 
quered by  reverses  and  periods  of  suffering, 
strikingly  analogous  to  those  sustained  by 
our  gallant  and  much-enduring  troops  be- 
fore Sebastopol.  Nor  is  this  the  only  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  our  military  history.  We 
may  also  learn  from  it  that  the  proudest  of 
our  triumphs  were  not  unattended  by  start- 
ling alternations  of  fortune,  nor  won  with- 
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oat  an  ayeraffe  amount  of  miscalculation  or 
miqliap  on  the  part  of  those  whose  names 
are  gloriously  and  imperishably  associated 
with  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  conquest 
of  Quebec  by  Wolfe.  How  few  know,  or 
how  seldom  is  it  remembered,  that  all  the 
early  stages  of  this  expedition  were  a  succes- 
sion of  failures?  The  original  plan  of  it,  as 
laid  down  by  Chatham,  was  speedily  aban- 
doned. The  meditated  junction  and  co-opera- 
tion with  Amherst  and  Johnson  were  iound 
impracticable.  Wolfe  lost  a  quarter  of  his 
little  army  by  sickness,  and  another  quarter 
in  a  rash  and  ill-managed  attempt  to  cross 
the  river  and  attadc  the  French  lines,  which 
ended  in  a  signal  discomfiture.  "On  the 
9th  of  December,  therefore,"  says  Mr  Mas- 
sey,  '*he  sat  down  with  a  heavy  heart  to 
write  the  despatch  which  should  prepare  the 
minister  and  the  couiiuy  for  the  di.^appoinT- 
ment  of  their  hopes.  The  only  bentfiit  thni 
he  could  hold  out  as  the  result  of  the  well- 
appointed  expedition  under  his  orders  was, 
that  by  maintaining  iheir  ground  thoy  shouid 
keep  the  enemy  in  check  and  so  prewnt  hir* 
aiding  in  the  defence  of  the  fortified  lakes, 
in  the  reduction  of  which  Amherst  was  sufv 
posed  to  be  eniraged.  Despair,  however, 
had  not  subdued  either  the  faculties  or  the 
energies  of  Wolfe."* 

Most  fortunately,  too,  for  his  own  and  his 
country's  honour,  Wolfe  was  at  full  liberty 
to  follow  out  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
daring  and  inventive  spirit.  His  fiirce  was 
exclusively  composed  of  English;  and  his 
movements  were  not  dependent  on  those  of 
an  over-cautious  colleague  or  ally.  His  ad- 
mirably combined  project  was  carried  out 
without  hesitation  or  delay  ;  and  "  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  victory  and  death,"  adds  the 
same  historian,  '* arrived  in  England  only 
three  days  afler  the  publication  of  that  des- 
patch by  which  he  had  prepared  his  country 
for  «ho  laihire  of  the  service  intrusted  to  him. 
The  rt^vulsion  of  the  public  mind  was  there- 
fore the  j» renter  at  this  glorious  disappoint- 
ment (»f  their  general's  gloomy  anticipa- 
tion." Whn  can  say  that  a  similar  revulsion 
of  the  public  mind  might  not  have  been 
prt»diKtMi  l»y  Lord  Kaglan,  had  not  the 
FiviMJi  rotiininndrr  so  repeatedly  damped 
his  prudent  and  politic  ardour?  At  all 
events.  l,;r  tht^  fullest  and  calmest  considera- 
tion he  <iivon  to  appeals  like  the  follow- 
ing 


♦  A  hihtory  uf  Eufjlaud  dwiftfj  tht  Ji'-.i'jn  of  George 
the  Tliirdy  vol.  i,  p.  45. 


"  Tt  was  from  his  loyal  alacrity  in  nndertakiiie 
a  great  and  hazardous  enterprise,  and  afttrvMni: 
under  fair  stress  of  war — war  with  the  gatlitTtJ 
forces  of  the  Russian  empire — that  Lord  Rii^LiL. 
still  victorious  in  the  field,  becantt  snrFoaiide-i  bj 
au  accumulation  of  military  difficohies  fur  «bi(h 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  paraJld  In  lU  the  aD- 
oals  of  war. 

''Those  difficalties  he    faced    and  cooquertd. 
Of  the  safiferiugs,  the  gallantry,  and  *iie  spiciided 
achievements  of  our  allies,  it  is  not  tar  me  lo 
speak ;  bat  of  our  own  army  I  can  saj.'hit  for 
full  forty  days  it  atoi^d  in  great  straitaWT/rril  ; 
and  the  courage  of  the  British  soldier,  soioicM 
by  Jjord  Raglan's  unshaken  firmness,  was  ^t^:nL^ 
enough  through  all  that  dreadful  time  tosaTL-  the 
force— not  indeed  from  hardship  and  cmel  Iws^ 
— bat,  thank  God,  from  all  miliiary  disaster,  &nd 
to  hold  fast  the  precious  irroaud  from  wbich— io 
easier  times — the  allies  were  destined  to  oiJie 
good  their  conquest  of  the  enemy's  strongbvli 

"  Our  chief,  as  you  know,  did  not  lire  to  3» 
that  day.  Toiling  always  from  the  early  m-Tn- 
iog,  and  continuing  his  labours  deep  iuto  the 
night,  and  bearing  in  his  own  noble  way  thc^ 
carei)  and  sorrows  whivh  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Briti.-h 
Commander  in  the  field,  he  sank  and  died  in  the 
midst  of  us  all,  at  head-quarters,  before  his  great 
task  was  done ;  but  if  there  was  glory  for  tlje 
allies  in  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  it  wif/  frx^f/er  vi 
later  be  seen  and  undorntood,  and  be  crer  thence- 
forth remembered,  that  that  great  result  was  pre- 
pared by  the  audacity  of  the  original  invasion 
and  the  enduring  heroism  of  the  winter  campaign ; 
and  the  more  the  singular  history  of  thoee  trans- 
actions  shall  become  known,  the  greater  will  be 
the  pride  with  which  our  countrymen  will  cherijih 
Lard  Raglan's  fame."* 

The  greater,  also,  will  be  our  pride  in  the 
indomitable  courage  and  heroic  powers  of 
endurance,  strengthened  and  exalted  by  the 
admirable  discipline  and  high  moral  training, 
of  the  British  soldier.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  propagate  a  belief  of  his  ine- 
ficiency,  as  a  member  of  an  organized  body, 
if  not  as  an  individual  combatant :  and  th< 
warlike  nations  of  Europe  are  by  no  means 
indisposed  to  listen  to  depreciating  theories 
or  statements  affecting  a  prosperous  and 
haughty  rival.  But  the  military  critics  of 
the  Continent  are  not  really  deceived.  The 
invasion  of  England,  which  many  of  them 
discussed  as  feasible  and  probable  not  foui 
years  since,  is  now  universally  regarded  aa 
chirneriwil ;  and  until  all  recollections  of  the 
Crimean  campaign  have  died  out,  no  ration 
al  Frenchman  will  foster  or  fan  the  hopo  of 
wiping  away,  except  in  peace  a»id  amity,  anj 
ranibJintr  recollections  of  Waterloo. 


*  Oi>cuxwj  Addre^is  of  Sir  Jikhard  Airey,  p.  171. 
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